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PRUDENCE    PALFREY. 


IN    WHICH     PARSON    WIBIRD     HAWKINS 
RETIRES   FROM  BUSINESS. 

PARSON  WIBIRD  HAWKINS  was  in  trou- 
ble. The  trouble  was  not  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature,  for  the  good  man  had  not 
only  laid  up  treasures  in  heaven,  but  had 
kept  a  temporal  eye  on  the  fluctuations 
of  real  estate  in  llivermouth,  and  was 
the  owner  of  three  or  four  of  the  nicest 
houses  in  Hollyhock  Row.  Nor  was  his 
trouble  of  a  domestic  nature,  whatever  it 
once  might  have  been,  for  Mrs.  Wibird 
Hawkins  was  dead  this  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Nor  was  it  of  the  kind  that  some- 
times befalls  too  susceptible  shepherds,  for 
the  parson  had  reached  an  age  when  the 
prettiest  of  his  flock  might  have  frisked 
about  him  without  stirring  a  pulse. 

His  trouble  was  the  trouble  of  all  men 
who,  having  played  their  parts  nearly  if 
not  quite  to  the  end,  persist  in  remaining 
on  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
fiery  young  actors  who  have  their  pieces 
to  speak  and  their  graces  to  show  off. 
These  hapless  old  men  do  not  perceive 
that  the  scene  has  been  changed  mean- 
while, that  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years 


are  supposed  to  have  elapsed;  it  never 
occurs  to  them  that  they  are  not  the  most 
presentable  poets,  lunatics,  and  lovers,  un- 
til the  audience  rises  up  en  masse,  and 
hoots  them,  gray  hairs  and  all,  from  the 
foot-lights. 

Parson  Wibird  Hawkins  had  been  prat- 
tling innocently  to  half-averted  ears  for 
many  a  summer  and  winter.  The  parish, 
as  a  parish,  had  become  tired  of  old  man 
Hawkins.  After  fifty  years  he  had  begun 
to  pall  on  them.  For  fifty  years  he  had 
christened  them  and  married  them  and 
buried  them,  and  held  out  to  them  the 
slightest  possible  hopes  of  salvation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  grim  theology; 
and  now  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
he  never  once  suspected  it, — never  sus- 
pected it,  until  that  day  when  the  church- 
wardens waited  upon  him  in  his  study  in 
the  cobwebbed  old  parsonage,  and  suggest- 
ed the  expediency  of  his  retirement  from 
active  parochial  duties.  Even  then  he  did 
not  take  in  the  full  import  of  the  deacons' 
communication.  Retire  from  the  Lord's 
vineyard  just  when  his  experience  was 
ripest  and  his  heart  fullest  of  his  Master's 
work,  —  surely  they  did  not  mean  that ! 
Here  he  was  in  his  prime,  as  it  were; 
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only  seventy-nine  last  Thanksgiving.  He 
had  come  among  them  a  young  man  fresh 
from  the  University  on  the  Charles,  he 
had  given  them  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth  and  the  wisdom  of  his  nature  man- 
hood, and  he  would,  God  willing,  continue 
to  labor  with  them  to  the  end.  He  would 
die  in  the  harness.  It  was  his  prayer  that 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  to  take 
him  away,  it  might  find  him  preaching 
His  word  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Old 
Brick  Church. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,  Deacon 
Wendell,  and  you,  Deacon  Twombly," 
said  the  poor  old  parson,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow  with  a  large 
red  silk  handkerchief  dotted  with  yellow 
moons;  "it  was,  I  must  say,  very  con- 
siderate in  you  to  think  that  I  might  wish 
to  rest  awhile  after  all  these  years  of  la- 
bor ;  but  I  cannot  entertain  the  idea  for  a 
moment." 

He  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  the 
deacons  were  proposing  a  vacation  to  him, 
were  possibly  intending  to  send  him  to 
Europe  on  a  tour  through  Palestine,  as 
the  South  Parish,  Episcopal,  had  sent  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Jones  the  year  before. 

"  Not,"  he  went  on,  "  but  I  should  like 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land  and  behold  with 
my  own  eyes  the  places  made  sacred  by 
the  footsteps  of  our  Saviour,  —  Jerusalem, 
and  Jordan  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  — 
ah !  I  used  to  dream  of  that ;  but  my  du- 
ties held  me  here  then,  and  now  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  desert,  even  temporarily, 
the  flock  I  have  tended  so  long.  Why,  I 
know  them  all  by  face  and  name,  and  love 
them  all,  down  to  the  latest  ewe-lamb." 

The  latest  ewe-lamb,  by  the  way,  was 
Deacon  Twombly' s,  and  the  allusion  made 
him  feel  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  He 
glanced  uneasily  at  Deacon  Wendell,  and 
Deacon  Wendell  glanced  covertly  at  him, 
and  they  both  wished  that  the  duty  of 
dismissing  Parson  Hawkins  had  fallen  up- 
on some  of  the  other  wardens.  But  the 
duty  was  to  be  performed.  The  matter 
had  been  settled,  and  the  new  minister 
all  but  decided  on,  before  the  deacons 
went  up  to  the  parsonage  that  afternoon. 
Even  before  the  king  was  cold,  his  sub- 
jects had  in  a  manner  thrown  up  their 
caps  for  the  next  in  succession.  All  this 


had  not  been  brought  about,   however, 
without  a  struggle. 

Some  of  the  less  progressive  members 
of  the  parish  clung  to  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  Parson  Wibird  had  been  their 
main-stay  in  life,  sickness,  and  death  for 
full  half  a  century;  they  had  sprung  to 
manhood  and  grown  gray  under  his  min- 
istrations, and  they  held  it  a  shame  to 
throw  him  over  now  that  his  voice  was  a 
little  tremulous  and  his  manner  not  quite 
so  vigorous  as  it  was.  They  acknowl- 
edged he  was  not  the  man  he  used  to  be. 
He  wrote  no  new  sermons  now ;  he  was 
turning  the  barrel  upside-down,  and  his 
latest  essay  dated  back  as  far  as  1850. 
They  admitted  it  was  something  of  a  slip 
he  made,  in  resurrecting  one  of  those  by- 
gone sermons,  to  allude  to  General  Jack- 
son as  "  our  lately  deceased  President "  ; 
but  then  the  sermon  was  a  good  sermon, 
enough  sight  better  than  those  sugary 
discourses  without  a  word  of  sound  doc- 
trine in  'em,  which  they  had  listened  to 
from  flibberty-jibberty  young  ministers 
from  the  city.  There  was  one  of  them  the 
other  day,  — the  sabbath  Parson  Hawkins 
was  sick, — who  preached  all  about  some- 
body named  Darwin.  Who  was  Darwin  ? 
Darwin  was  n't  one  of  the  Apostles. 

"  Pur  my  part,"  said  Seth  Wiggins,  the 
butcher,  "  I  '11  be  shot  ef  I  don't  stan'  by 
the  parson.  He  buried  my  Merriah  Jane 
fur  me,  an'  I  don't  forgit  it  nuther." 

As  it  was  notorious  that  the  late  Maria 
Jane  had  led  Mr.  Wiggins  something  of  a 
dance  in  this  life,  the  unconscious  sarcasm 
of  his  gratitude  caused  ill-natured  people 
to  smile. 

Uncle  Jedd,  the  sexton  of  the  Old 
Brick  Church,  threatened  never  to  dig 
another  grave  if  they  turned  off  Parson 
Wibird.  Uncle  Jedd  had  a  loose  idea 
that  such  a  course  on  his  part  would 
make  it  rather  embarrassing  for  River- 
mouth  folks.  "  Ther'  is  graves  an'  ther' 
is  holes,"  Uncle  Jedd  would  say;  "I 
makes  graves,  myself,  an'  I  'm  th'  only 
man  in  th'  county  thet  can." 

Unfortunately  the  parson's  supporters 
constituted  the  minority,  and  not  an  influ- 
ential minority.  The  voice  of  the  parish 
was  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Wibird 
Hawkins,  and  dismissed  he  should  be. 
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Deacons  Wendell  and  Twombly  found 
their  mission  perplexing.  "  We  tried  to 
let  him  down  easy,  of  course,"  remarked 
Deacon  Zeb  Twombly,  relating  the  cir- 
cumstance afterwards  to  a  group  of  eager 
listeners  inOrdione's  grocery-store ;  "  but, 
Lord  bless  you,  you  never  see  an  old 
£-iitlemaii  so  unwillin'  and  so  hard  to 
be  let  down."  The  parson  persisted  in 
not  understanding  the  drift  of  the  war- 
dens' proposition  until,  at  last,  they  were 
forced  to  use  the  most  explicit  language, 
and  in  no  way  soften  the  blow  which  they 
suspected  rather  than  knew  would  be  a 
heavy  one,  however  adroitly  delivered. 
But  when,  finally,  he  was  made  to  com- 
prehend the  astounding  fact  that  the  first 
Brick  Church  of  Rlvermouth  actually 
wished  him  to  relinquish  his  pastorate, 
then  the  old  man  bowed  his  head,  and, 
waving  his  hands  in  a  sort  of  benediction 
over  the  two  deacons,  retreated  slowly, 
with  liis  chin  on  his  breast,  into  a  little 
room  adjoining  the  study,  leaving  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church  standing  rather  awk- 
wardly in  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 


II. 


A  PARSON   OP  THE   OLD   SCHOOL. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  sorife 
twenty-five  years  previous  to  the  events 
I  am  relating,  Parson  Hawkins  had  lived 
in  the  small  house  at  the  foot  of  Horse- 
shoe Lane.  The  house  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  garden  under  the  shadow  of 
two  towering  elms,  and  was  so  covered 
by  a  network  of  vines,  honeysuckle  and 
Virginia  creeper,  that  the  oddities  of  its 
architecture  were  not  distinctly  visible 
from  the  street.  Though  the  cottage  was 
not  built  by  the  parson,  its  interior  ar- 
rangements were  as  eccentric  and  incon- 
venient as  if  he  had  designed  it.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four  one-story  Ls  which 
had  apparently  been  added  to  the  main 
building  at  various  periods,  according  to 
the  whim  or  exigency  of  the  occupant. 
At  the  right  of  the  hall,  which  paused  ab- 
ruptly and  went  up  stairs,  so  to  speak, 
was  the  parson's  study ;  opening  from  this 
was  a  smaller  chamber,  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, lined  to  the  ceiling  with  theological 


works ;  and  beyond  tliis  again,  though 
not  communicating  with  it,  was  the  room 
where  the  parson  slept.  At  the  left  of 
the  hall  was  the  parlor,  redolent  of  ma- 
hogany furniture  and  the  branches  of 
pungent  spruce  which  choked  the  wide 
chimney-place  summer  and  winter,  for  the 
parlor  was  seldom  used.  Then  came  the 
dining-room,  and  next  to  that  the  kitchen. 
Leading  from  the  former  were  two  sleep- 
ing-chambers, one  occupied  by  Salome 
Piiider,  the  parson's  housekeeper.  The 
second  story  of  the  main  building  had 
been  left  unfinished  on  the  inside.  Viewed 
from  the  garden  gate,  the  zigzag  roofs, 
touched  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
purple  and  gold  moss,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  collection  of  military  cocked- 
hats. 

It  was  altogether  a  grotesque,  ruinous, 
tumbledown  place,  and  people  wondered 
why  Parson  Hawkins,  who  was  a  fore- 
handed man,  should  have  given  up  his 
stately  house  on  Pleasant  Street  and 
moved  to  Horseshoe  Lane,  and  why  he 
remained  there.  But  Salome  Pinder  un- 
derstood it. 

"The  parson,  you  see,"  said  Salome, 
"is  gittin'  a  leetle  near  in  his  old  age. 
He  'pears  to  git  nearer  an'  nearer  ev'ry 
year.  When  Miss  Hawkins  was  alive, 
why,  bless  you !  there  was  n't  nothin'  too 
handsum  nor  expense  for  her,  an'  I 
won't  say  she  was  over  an'  above  grate- 
ful, for  she  was  n't ;  but  she  's  dead,  the 
poor  creeter,  an'  the  best  of  us  lack  more 
'n  wings  to  be  angils.  The  day  after  the 
funeral  the  parson  says,  '  S'lome,'  says  he, 
'  we  '11  move  into  the  cottage,  it 's  quite 
good  enough  for  me.'  '  Nothin'  's  too 
good  for  you,  Parson  Wibird,'  says  I. 
But  he  did  n't  feel  content  in  the  great 
house,  an'  it  was  sort  o'  lonely  ;  so  move 
we  did,  to  the  disapp'intment  of  some,  — 
I  don't  mention  no  names,  —  who  thought 
that  mebbe  the  parson  would  invite  'em 
up  to  Pleasant  Street  permanent.  P'rhaps 
the  Widder  Mugridge  was  the  most  dis- 
app'inted.  But,  Lord  love  you,  the  par- 
son ain't  one  of  them  that  is  always 
runnin'  after  wimmin  folks.  He 's  ben 
married  oncet." 

That  was  very  true,  and  that  Parson 
Hawkins's  matrimonial  venture  was  not 
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altogether  of  an  encouraging  complexion 
seems  likely;  for  he  declined  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  For  several  years  after 
the  translation  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  par- 
ish supposed  he  would  take  another  help- 
meet, and,  in  fact,  more  than  one  seduc- 
tive cap  had  been  sedately  set  for  him; 
but  the  parson  had  shown  himself  strange- 
ly obtuse.  He  was  not  an  old  man  at 
that  time,  but  he  loved  quiet,  and  perhaps 
his  life  had  not  been  too  tranquil  under 
Mrs.  Hawkins's  regime.  Besides,  as  Sa- 
lome said,  the  parson  was  becoming  a 
little  near,  not  in  a  general  way,  but  in 
his  personal  expenses.  The  poor  knew 
how  broad  and  practical  his  charity  was. 
His  closeness  manifested  itself  only  in 
matters  pertaining  to  his  own  comfort. 
He  seemed  to  regard  himself  as  an  un- 
worthy and  designing  person,  who  was 
obtaining  food  and  clothes  under  false 
pretences  from  Parson  Hawkins.  These 
economical  tendencies  had  flowered  out 
occasionally  in  his  wife's  time,  but  had 
been  promptly  taken  up  by  the  roots. 
Whenever  his  coat  showed  signs  of  wear 
or  his  hat  became  a  trifle  dilapidated, 
Mrs.  Hawkins  had  made  him  buy  a 
new  one.  It  was  whispered  in  and  out 
of  the  parish  that  once,  when  the  parson 
protested  against  replenishing  Ms  ward- 
robe, Mrs.  Hawkins,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  executive 
ability,  settled  the  question  by  putting 
the  parson's  best  waistcoat  on  the  kitchen 
fire.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story,  for,  though  nothing  occurs  in  Biv- 
ermouth  without  being  known,  a  great 
many  things  are  known  there  that  never 
occur  at  all. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  them ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  after  Parson  Hawkins 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  small  house  he 
neglected  liimself  frightfully.  His  linen 
was  always  scrupulously  neat  and  fresh, 
for  Salome  saw  to  that ;  but  he  wore  his 
coats  until  the  seams  stood  out  patheti- 
cally, like  the  bones  of  the  late  Mr.  Jami- 
son, the  Living  Skeleton,  who  used  to 
travel  with  Van  Amburgh's  circus,  and 
must  have  given  Death  very  little  trouble 
to  make  a  ghost  of  him.  Of  course  Sa- 
lome could  not  put  the  old  gentleman's 
coats  into  the  kitchen  stove  when  they 


became  shabby.  The  parson's  thriftiness 
increased  with  his  years,  and  no  doubt 
sorely  cramped  Salome,  who  had  a  New 
England  housewife's  appreciation  of  boun- 
tiful living,  and  to  whom  a  riotous  num- 
ber of  mince-pies  was  a  necessity  at 
Thanksgiving.  She  uttered  no  complaint, 
however,  and  was  quick  to  resent  any  re- 
flection on  her  master's  domestic  parsi- 
mony. 

"  We  could  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
if  we  wanted  to,"  said  Salome  to  Mrs. 
Waldron,  who  had  dropped  in  of  an  after- 
noon to  gossip.  "  The  parson  he  's  a 
rich  man  as  time  goes,  an'  the  pore  ought  - 
er  be  thankful  for  it.  He  feeds  the  wid- 
der  an'  the  fatherless,  instead  of  a-stuffin' 
hisself." 

"  I  wanter  know,  now  !  " 

Salome's  homely  statement  was  strictly 
accurate.  However  severe  the  internal 
economy  at  the  small  house  in  Horseshoe 
Lane,  the  poor  were  not  scrimped.  The 
Widow  Pepperell  had  her  winter  fuel 
regularly ;  and  the  two  Clemmer  boys, 
whose  father  had  leaned  against  a  circular 
saw  in  the  Miantonomoh  Mills,  knew 
precisely  where  their  winter  jackets  were 
coming  from.  Even  wayside  tramps  — 
there  were  no  professional  mendicants  in 
Rivermouth  —  halted  instinctively  at  the 
modest  white  gate.  Doubtless  the  parson 
helped  many  a  transparent  impostor  on 
his  winding  way.  There  was  a  certain 
yellow  dog  that  used  to  walk  lame  up  to 
the  scullery  door  for  a  bone,  and  then  run 
away  with  it  very  nimbly  on  four  legs. 
Sandy  Marden's  Skye-terrier  was  likely 
enough  only  a  fair  type  of  many  that 
shared  the  parson's  bounty. 

He  had  been  a  prosperous  man.  When 
he  first  came  to  llivermouth  he  purchased 
a  lot  of  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
as  a  pasture  for  a  horse  which  he  neg- 
lected or  forgot  to  buy.  The  "  minis- 
ter's pasture  "  became  a  standing  joke.  It 
turned  out  a  very  excellent  joke  in  the 
end.  Several  times  he  was  tempted  to 
sell  the  land  for  less  than  he  gave  for  it ; 
but  it  had  cost  him  little,  and  he  thought 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  worth  something 
more  by  and  by ;  so  he  held  on  to  it.  As 
the  town  grew,  fashion  drifted  in  that  di- 
rection. Then  Captain  Pendexter  put  up 


his  haughty  Gothic  mansion  at  the  head 
of  Anchor  Street.  That  settled  the  busi- 
ness. A  colony  of  French-roof  houses 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  along  Josselyn 
Avenue,  and  the  "  minister's  pasture  "  was 
about  as  valuable  a  piece  of  property  as 
there  was  in  Rivermouth.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  Parson  Hawkins  was  a  .moder- 
ately rich  man.  The  people  thought  the 
parson  was  pretty  shrewd,  when  perhaps 
lie  was  only  pretty  lucky  :  if  he  had  been 
shrewd  he  would  have  sold  the  land  long 
before  it  was  worth  anything.  Another 
speculation  he  entered  into  at  this  time 
was  not  so  successful.  If  the  local  tradi- 
tion is  correct,  Colonel  Trueworthy  Den- 
nett's daughter  Dorcas  got  the  best  of 
that  bargain. 

But  for  many  years  now  the  parson's 
lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  The 
tumult  and  jar  of  life  never  reached  him 
among  his  books  in  the  seven-by-nine  libra- 
ry in  Horseshoe  Lane.  The  fateful  waves 
of  time  and  chance  that  beat  about  the 
world  surged  and  broke  far  away  from 
the  little  garden  with  its  bright  row  of 
sentinel  hollyhocks  and  its  annual  encamp- 
ments of  marigolds  and  nasturtiums.  To 
be  sure  he  had  had,  four  or  five  years  be- 
fore this  chronicle  opens,  what  he  regarded 
as  a  grievous  affliction.  The  wardens, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  had  removed  the 
old  pine-wood  pulpit  and  replaced  it  with 
an  ornate  new-fangled  black-walnut  affair 
thick  with  grotesque  carvings  like  a  hea- 
then idol.  The  old  pulpit  was  hallowed 
by  a  hundred  associations ;  it  had  been 
built  in  King  George's  time  ;  eminent  di- 
vines whose  names  are  fresh  in  our  colonial 
history  had  stood  under  that  antiquated 
sounding-board  :  but,  after  all,  what  did 
it  matter  to  him  whether  he  expounded 
the  Scriptures  from  pine  or  black-walnut, 
so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  teach  his 
cliildren  the  way  and  the  life?  His  an- 
noyance was  but  transient,  and  he  came 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit  on  his  part.  But  now  a  real 
trouble  had  come  to  him. 

While  the  two  deacons  were  engaged 
with  the  parson  in  the  study  that  May 
afternoon,  Salome  Pinder  moved  about 
the  hall  and  the  dimug-room  with  strange 
restlessness.  Few  things  went  on  in  the 


cottage  without  her  cognizance.  Not 
that  Salome  was  given  to  eavesdropping ; 
but  the  rooms  were  contracted,  the  parti- 
tions thin,  and  words  spoken  in  even  the 
usual  conversational  tone  had  a  trick  of 
repeating  themselves  in  the  adjacent  ap- 
partments.  The  study-door  was  ajar,  and 
Salome  could  scarcely  help  catching  scraps 
of  the  dialogue  from  time  to  time. 

Long  before  the  deacons  took  their 
departure  she  knew  very  well  what  had 
happened.  In  fact,  when  she  saw  Deacon 
Twombly  and  Deacon  Wendell  coining  up 
the  garden  walk,  she  felt  their  visit  to  be 
ominous.  Salome  knew  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  had  been  brewing  in  the  parish 
for  months  past.  That  Parson  Hawkins 
never  dreamed  of  it  shows  how  unfitted 
he  was  to  serve  longer.  The  appearance 
of  the  executioners,  with  warrant  and  bow- 
string, was  the  first  intimation  he  had  of 
his  downfall. 

Salome  was  appalled  by  what  had  taken 
place,  though  in  a  degree  prepared  for  it. 
She  was  so  flustered  that  she  neglected  to 
open  the  front  door  for  the  retreating  dea- 
cons, but  left  them,  as  the  parson  had  done, 
to  find  their  way  out  as  best  they  might. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  gath- 
er strength  to  cross  the  hall  and  look  into 
the  study.  The  parson  was  not  there ; 
he  was  in  the  little  inner  room,  and  the 
door  was  locked.  Salome  tried  the  latch 
and  spoke  to  him  several  times  without 
getting  a  reply.  Then  the  parson  told 
her  gently  to  go  away,  he  was  engaged, 
he  would  talk  with  her  presently.  But 
Salome  did  not  go  away ;  she  sunk  into  a 
chair  and  sat  there  with  her  hands  folded 
listlessly  in  her  lap,  — a  more  abject  figure, 
perhaps,  than  the  old  parson  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door. 

The  scent  of  the  lilacs  blew  in  at  the 
open  window,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
trailing  over  the  casement  outside  made 
wavering  silhouettes  on  the  uncarpeted 
floor  of  the  study.  The  robins  sang  full- 
throated  in  the  garden,  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  in  the  world  as  care.  Salome 
listened,  and  wondered  vaguely  at  their 
merriment. 

The  afternoon  sunlight  slipped  from  the 
eaves  and  the  shadows  deepened  under  the 
great  elms.  The  phantom  leaves  at  Sa- 
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lome's  feet  had  vanished;  the  songs  of 
the  robins  had  died  away  to  faint  and  in- 
termittent twitterings,  and  the  early  twi- 
light crept  into  the  study.  Now  and  then 
she  fancied  she  heard  the  parson  moving 
in  the  little  room ;  he  seemed  to  be  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  at  intervals,  like  some  poor 
caged  animal.  She  could  not  tell. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  garden 
gate  swung  to  with  a  sharp  click,  and  a 
quick,  light  footstep  sounded  on  the  gravel- 
walk.  Salome  rose  hastily  from  the  chair, 
and  reached  the  street-door  just  as  some 
one  stepped  upon  the  porch. 

It  was  a  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
but  looking  younger  with  her  hair  blown 
about  her  brows  by  the  fresh  May  wind. 
She  held  in  one  hand  a  chip-straw  hat 
which  had  slipped  from  its  place,  and  with 
the  other  was  pushing  back  an  enviable 
mass  of  brown  hair,  showing  a  serious,  pale 
face,  a  little  flushed  at  the  cheeks  with 
walking.  It  was  a  face  which,  passing  it 
heedlessly  in  the  street,  you  would  be 
likely  to  retain  in  your  memory  uncon- 
sciously. The  wide  gray  eyes,  capable  of 
great  tenderness  and  great  haughtiness, 
would  come  back  to  you  vividly,  maybe, 
years  afterwards.  The  girl  was  not  a 
beauty  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  she  had 
what  some  one  has  described  as  a  haunt- 
ing face.  Who  has  not  caught  a  chance 
expression  on  some  face  in  a  crowd,  —  a 
lifting  of  the  eye,  a  turn  of  the  lip,  an 
instantaneous  revelation  of  strength  or 
weakness,  —  and  never  forgotten  it  ?  I 
have  a  fancy,  which  I  do  not  thrust  upon 
the  reader,  that  the  person  who  casts  this 
spell  on  us  would  exert  a  marked  influence 
over  our  destiny  if  circumstance  brought 
us  in  contact  with  him  or  her.  He  or  she 
would  be  our  good  angel  or  our  evil  star. 

As  the  girl  stood  there  now  on  the 
porch,  she  looked  little  enough  like  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  Fate.  With  her  heavy 
hair  blown  in  clouds  over  her  eyes,  she 
looked  rather  like  a  Shetland  pony. 

"  O  Miss  Prue  !  is  that  you,  honey  ?  " 
cried  Salome.  "  Do  jest  step  in  an'  speak 
to  the  parson ;  he 's  in  a  peck  of  trouble." 

"  I  was  afraid  so,  Salome.  Where  is 
he  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  pushing  open  the 
door  of  the  study  and  seeing  it  unoccu- 
pied. 


"  He 's  locked  hisself  in  the  sanptrum," 
whispered  Salome. 

"  Locked  himself  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  an'  there  he 's  ben  ever  sence 
them  plaguey  deacons  went  away,  more  'n 
two  hours." 

"Maybe  he  will  not  care  to  see  me 
just  now,  Salome  ?  " 

"  Mebbe,  —  dunno ;  but  do  jest  speak 
a  word  to  him." 

"  If  you  think  I  had  better  ?  " 

"I  do,  honey." 

"  How  strange,  —  to  lock  himself  in  !  " 

Then  Prudence  Palfrey  crossed  the 
study,  and  tapped  softly  on  the  panel  of 
the  inner  door. 

III. 

MR.   DENT  AND   HIS   WARD. 

And  there  we  must  leave  her,  with  up- 
lifted hand  and  listening  ear,  while  the 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonages who  figure  in  this  little  drama, 
and  is  put  into  possession  of  certain  facts 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  it. 

Among  those  who  had  been  instrument- 
al in  removing  Parson  Hawkins  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Brick  Church  was  Mr. 
Ralph  Dent,  a  retired  brewer  of  consider- 
able wealth  and  much  local  influence.  He 
was  not,  as  a  general  thing,  deeply  con- 
cerned in  parish  affairs ;  he  contributed  lib- 
erally to  every  worthy  charitable  project, 
and  was  always  to  be  seen  in  his  pew  at  the 
morning  service ;  but  it  was  of  compara- 
tively small  moment  to  him  whether  the 
parson's  discourse  was  long  or  short,  bril- 
liant or  dull,  for  he  invariably  went  to  sleep. 
Mr.  Dent,  for  reasons  which  will  appear, 
did  not  admire  Parson  Hawkins  warmly  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Dent  had  loved  him  he  would 
have  gone  to  sleep  all  the  same.  There 
are  men  who  cannot,  to  save  themselves 
from  perdition,  keep  awake  in  sermon- 
time. 

So  Mr.  Dent  had  no  objection  to  Par- 
son Hawkins  as  a  parson;  but  he  was 
aware  that  many  in  the  parish  had  rather 
strong  objections.  The  congregation  em- 
braced a  large  number  of  young  people, 
chiefly  women,  who  always  like  their  min- 
ister sleek  and  interesting,  and  they  were 
not  content  with  what  had  satisfied  their 
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grandparents.  The  old  pastor  was  visi- 
bly breaking  up,  and  a  new  man  was 
wanted.  Now  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Dent, 
in  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  New 
York,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Mr.  James  Dillingham,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fortune  and  aristocratic  Southern 
connections,  who  was  travelling  in  the 
North  for  his  health.  Mr.  Dillingham 
had  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  but, 
owing  to  ill-health,  and  perhaps  to  his 
passion  for  travel,  had  never  been  settled 
permanently  over  a  society.  A  quick 
friendship  sprung  up  between  the  two 
men,  despite  the  disparity  of  their  years, 
for  Mr.  Dillingham  was  not  more  than 
twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  Dent  was  well  on 
in  the  second  half  of  that  ridiculously  brief 
term  allotted  to  moderns.  In  the  course 
of  various  conversations,  Mr.  Dillingham 
became  interested  in  Rivermouth,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  he  would  visit  the 
lovely  New  England  seaport  before  return- 
ing South.  He  would  certainly  do  so,  if 
he  undertook  his  proposed  pilgrimage  to 
Quebec.  But  the  Canadian  tour,  and  even 
his  return  South,  were  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  South-Carolinians  had 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  war  was  in- 
evitable. Mr.  Dillingham's  property  was 
largely  invested  in  Western  and  Northern 
securities,  fortunately  for  him  ;  for,  though 
he  was  Southern  born  and  bred,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  disuriionists  of  his  na- 
tive State.  In  the  mean  time  it  might  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  the  North  his 
home.  It  flashed  on  Mr.  Dent  that  here 
was  the  very  man  for  the  Old  Brick 
Church.  Young,  wealthy,  in  good  social 
position,  and  of  unusually  winning  address, 
he  would  be  a  notable  acquisition  to  Riv- 
ermouth  society.  He  broached  the  sub- 
ject indirectly  to  his  friend,  who  was  not 
at  first  disposed  to  discuss  it  as  a  possi- 
bility ;  then  Mr.  Dent  urged  the  matter 
warmly,  and  had  nearly  carried  his  point, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  River- 
mouth. 

At  Rivermouth  he  laid  the  case  before 
the  wardens;  they  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Dillingham,  which  resulted 
in  his  agreement  to  preach  for  them  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  May  following.  "  Then," 


he  wrote,  "  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  on  the  best  course,  should  the  va- 
cancy occur  to  which  you  allude  in  your 
letter."  This  was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham was  not  to  be  drawn  into  an 
inconsiderate  engagement.  But  then  Mr. 
Dillingham  was  rich,  and  not  like  those 
poor,  drowning  clergymen,  dragged  down 
by  large  families,  ready  to  clutch  at  such 
frail  straws  of  salary  as  Rivermouth  could 
hold  out.  Upon  this  it  was  decided  to 
relieve  Parson  Hawkins  of  his  charge,  and 
take  the  chances  of  securing  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham. 

Throughout  the  matter  Mr.  Dent  had 
acted  on  impulse,  as  the  most  practical 
man  sometimes  will,  and  had  been  in  no 
way  swayed  by  personal  animosity  to- 
wards Parson  Hawkins,  for  he  felt  none. 
But  when  all  was  said  and  done,  a  misgiv- 
ing shot  across  him.  What  would  Prue 
say  ?  She  all  but  worshipped  the  old  par- 
son. Mr.  Dent  himself,  as  I  have  more 
than  intimated,  did  not  worship  the  par- 
son. There  had  been  an  occasion,  a  pain- 
ful passage  in  Prue's  life,  when  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  Dent  that  Parson  Hawkins  had 
stood  between  him  and  the  girl.  All  that 
was  past  and  nearly  forgotten  now ;  but 
the  time  had  been  when  he  thought  the 
minister  was  alienating  Prue's  affections 
from  him. 

Prudence  Palfrey  was  Mr.  Dent's  ward. 
His  guardianship  had  a  certain  tinge  of 
romance  to  it,  though  perhaps  no  man 
was  less  romantic  than  Mr.  Dent.  He 
was  a  straightforward,  practical  man, 
naturally  amiable  and  accidentally  pep- 
pery, who  had  had  his  living  to  make, 
and  had  made  it  by  making  beer.  A  ro- 
mantic brewer  would  be  an  anomaly. 
There  is  something  essentially  prosaic  in 
vats  and  barrels ;  but  this  did  not  restrain 
Mr.  Dent  in  early  life  from  falling  in  love 
with  Mercy  Gardner,  —  for  brewers  are 
human,  though  they  may  not  be  poeti- 
cal, —  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  brewery, 
which  was  then  a  nourishing  establish- 
ment, had  anything  to  do  with  her  refusal 
to  marry  him.  She  married  his  book- 
keeper, Edward  Palfrey,  and  went  to  the 
Bermudas,  where  Palfrey  had  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  an  English  house.  There, 
after  five  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  an 
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epidemic,  and  the  widow,  with  her  three- 
year-old  girl,  drifted  back  to  Rivermouth. 
Dent  bore  a  constant  mind,  and  would 
probably  have  married  his  old  love ;  but 
Mrs.  Palfrey  died  suddenly,  leaving  Prue 
and  what  small  property  there  was  to  his 
charge. 

He  had  been  faithful  to  the  trust,  and 
had  had  his  reward.  The  pretty  ways  and 
laughter  of  the  child  had  been  pleasant  in 
his  lonely  home,  for  he  never  married. 
Then  the  straight,  slim  girl,  looking  at 
him  with  Mercy  Gardner's  eyes  and 
speaking  to  him  with  Mercy  Gardner's 
voice,  had  nearly  consoled  him  for  all : 
and  now  the  bloom  of  her  womanhood 
filled  his  house  with  subtile  light  and 
beauty.  In  all  his  plans  Prue's  interest 
was  the  end.  Whatever  tenderness  there 
was  in  his  nature  turned  itself  towards 
her.  For  her  sake  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  became  an  insatiable 
reader,  as  men  always  do  who  take  to  books 
late  in  life.  He  sold  out  the  brewery,  not 
so  much  because  he  was  tired  of  it  as  that 
he  did  not  want  the  townspeople  to  be 
able  to  say  that  Prudence  Palfrey  was 
only  the  brewer's  girl.  When  she  was  of 
age  to  go  into  society,  the  best  houses  in 
town  were  open  to  Mr.  Dent  and  his 
ward,  —  the  Goldstones',  the  Blyden- 
burghs',  and  the  Grimses',  —  which 
might  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  old 
brewery  had  not  faded  into  the  dim  and 
blessed  past.  It  must  be  understood  that 
there  are  circles  in  Rivermouth  into  which 
a  brewer  in  the  present  tense  could  no 
more  penetrate  than  a  particularly  fat 
camel  could  go  through  the  eye  of  a  re- 
markably fine  cambric-needle,  —  charmed 
circles,  where  the  atmosphere  is  so  rare- 
fied that  after  you  have  got  into  it  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  perhaps,  is  to  get 
out  of  it  again.  It  is  not  well  to  analyze 
the  thing  closely.  It  is  all  a  mystery. 
One  is  pained  to  find  that  the  most  exclu- 
sive people  have  frequently  passed  their 
early  manhood  in  selling  tape  or  West 
India  groceries  in  homoeopathic  quantities. 
This  is  not  an  immoral  thing  in  itself,  but 
it  is  certainly  illogical  in  these  people  to 
be  so  intolerant  of  those  less  fortunate 
folks  who  have  not  yet  disposed  of  their 
stock.  However,  this  is  much  too  vast 


and  gloomy  a  subject  for  my  narrow  can- 
vas. 

Mr.  Dent  was  proud  of  social  position 
for  Prue's  sake.  There  was  no  girl  like 
her  in  Rockingham  County.  When  he 
bought  Willowbrook,  a  spacious  house 
with  grounds  and  outbuildings,  a  mile 
from  the  town,  she  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
table  like  a  lady  as  she  was,  for  she  had 
honest  New  England  blood  in  her  veins. 
That  Prudence  was  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she 
had  been  his  own  daughter,  he  fully  be- 
lieved ;  but  how  completely  she  had  curled 
about  his  heart,  like  a  vine,  he  did  not 
discover  until  his  nephew,  John  Dent, 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  all  but  married 
her  out  of  hand.  This  must  also  be  told 
while  Prue  is  kept  waiting  at  the  parson's 
study-door. 

IV. 

DRAGONS. 

When  Prudence  was  turning  seventeen, 
—  that  is  to  say,  nearly  three  years  before 
that  afternoon  in  May  when  she  is  in- 
troduced to  the  reader,  —  John  Dent  had 
come  to  Rivermouth.  He  had  recently 
graduated,  with  not  too  many  honors,  and 
was  taking  a  breathing-spell  previous  to 
setting  out  on  his  adventures  in  the  world ; 
for  he  had  his  dragons  to  overcome  and 
his  spurs  to  win,  like  any  young  knight 
in  a  legend.  Poverty  and  Inexperience, 
among  the  rest,  are  very  formidable  drag- 
ons. They  slay  more  young  men  every 
year  than  are  ever  heard  of.  The  strip- 
ling knight,  with  his  valise  neatly  packed 
by  the  tearful  baroness,  his  mother,  sallies 
forth  in  a  spick-and-span  new  armor  from 
the  paternal  castle,  —  and,  snap !  that  is 
the  last  of  him.  Now  and  then  one 
comes  back  with  gold-pieces  and  decora- 
tions, but,  ah  !  for  the  numbers  that  go 
down  before  the  walls  of  great  towns  like 
New  York  and  Boston  and  Chicago  ! 

John  Dent's  family  had  formerly  lived 
in  Rivermouth,  where  he  had  lost  his 
mother  in  infancy.  At  this  time  his  fa- 
ther was  associated  in  the  proprietorship 
of  the  brewery,  from  which  he  subse- 
quently withdrew  to  engage  in  some 
Western  railroad  enterprise.  When  Mr. 
Benjamin  Dent  moved  to  Illinois,  John 
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was  a  mere  child ;  he  had  not  been,  in 
llivermouth  since  ;  his  vacations  had 
been  passed  with  his  father,  and  he  had 
only  the  vaguest  memory  of  his  child- 
hood's home.  It  was  a  cherished  mem- 
ory, nevertheless ;  for  an  unwavering  af- 
fection for  the  place  of  one's  nativity 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  birth 
in  New  England.  It  was  during  John 
Dent's  last  term  in  college  that  his  father 
had  died,  leaving  his  railroad  affairs  hope- 
lessly complicated.  Though  communica- 
tion between  the  two  brothers  had  been 
infrequent  of  late  years,  the  warmest  feel- 
ing had  existed  on  both  sides,  and  Mr. 
llalph  Dent  was  eager  with  purse  and  ad- 
vice to  assist  his  nephew  in  any  business 
or  profession  he  might  select. 

John  Dent  was  quite  undecided  what 
to  do  with  himself.  When  some  outlying 
personal  debts  were  paid  off  there  would 
be  enough  left  to  keep  him  afloat  a  year. 
Within  that  year  of  course  he  must  have 
his  plans  definitely  settled.  He  had  come 
to  llivermouth  to  talk  over  those  plans 
with  his  uncle,  and  a  room  had  been 
provided  for  him  at  Willowbrook. 

"Look  here,  Prue,"  Mr.  Dent  had 
said,  laughingly,  the  day  his  nephew  was 
expected,  "  I  won't  have  you  making  eyes 
at  him." 

"  But  I  will,  though  !  "  Prudence  had 
cried,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder, 
"  if  he  is  anything  like  his  uncle." 

But  John  Dent  did  not  resemble  his 
uncle,  and  Prue  did  not  make  eyes  at  him. 
She  found  him  very  agreeable,  neverthe- 
less, a  frank-hearted  young  fellow  with 
dark  hair  and  alert  black  eyes,  —  in  every 
way  different  from  the  abstracted  young 
student  her  fancy  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  paint  for  her.  He  smoked  his  uncle's 
cabanas  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  them, 
and  amused  Prue  vastly  with  descriptions 
of  his  college  life  and  with  the  funny  little 
profiles  of  his  college  chums  which  he 
drew  on  blottiiig-paper  in  the  library.  If 
lie  could  have  been  examined  in  carica- 
ture, or  allowed  to  graduate  from  the 
gymnasium,  he  would  not  have  come  off 
so  poorly  for  honors. 

Prudence  had  rather  dreaded  the  ad- 
vent of  the  gloomy  scholastic,  and  had 
been  rather  curious  about  him  also.  They 


had  played  together  at  a  period  when  Prue 
was  learning  to  walk  and  John  Dent  wore 
pinafores.  They  had  not  met  sincr  then. 
It  was  odd  for  her  old  playfellow  to  be  an 
utter  stranger  to  her  now.  What  sort  of 
man  was  that  little  boy  whom  she  had 
lost  so  long  ago  in  the  misty  fairyland 
of  babyhood?  A  solemn  young  man  in 
black,  she  had  fancied.  She  had  pic- 
tured him  prowling  about  the  house  and 
lawn,  brooding  like  the  young  Prince  of 
Denmark,  not  on  psychological  subtleties 
indeed,  but  on  sordid  questions  as  to  how 
on  earth  he  was  going  to  get  his  living. 
How  he  was  going  to  get  his  living  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  John  Dent  in  the 
least. 

"  Heading  one  of  Thackeray's  novels  in  a 
hammock  on  the  piazza,  or  strolling  in  the 
garden  after  supper,  with  his  cigar  glow- 
ing here  and  there  among  the  shrubbery 
like  a  panther's  eye,  he  did  not  appear 
much  appalled  by  prospective  struggles 
for  existence.  The  Dents  were  always 
that  way,  Mr.  llalph  Dent  remarked  ; 
free  and  easy,  with  lots  of  latent  energy. 
Put  a  Dent  in  a  desert,  and  he  would  di- 
rectly build  some  kind  of  a  manufactory. 
A  brewery  likely  enough. 

And  indeed  there  was  something  under 
John  Dent's  insouciance  which  seemed  to 
give  the  assurance  that  when  the  time 
arrived  he  would  overthrow  the  wicked 
giants  and  slay  the  enchanted  dragons 
with  neatness  and  despatch,  like  a  brave 
modern  knight  in  an  English  walking-coat 
and  a  mauve  silk  neckerchief  drawn 
through  an  amethyst  ring.  Uncle  llalph 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  to  the  boy, 
—  and  so  did  Prue. 

He  was  superior  to  any  young  man  she 
had  ever  seen.  She  had  seen  few,  to  be 
sure,  for  llivermouth  is  a  sterile  spot  in 
which  to  pick  up  a  sustenance,  and  her 
young  male  eagles  generally  fly  from  the 
nest  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged,  some 
seaward  and  others  to  the  neighboring 
inland  cities."  They  are  mostly  sickly 
eagles  that  are  left.  So  Prue  had  en- 
countered few  young  men  in  her  time, 
and  those  she  had  not  liked ;  but  she  did 
like  John  Dent. 

John  Dent  had  come  to  Rivermouth 
bearing  about  his  person  some  concealed 
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wounds  inflicted  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
his  Greek  professor ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been 
"  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye, 
shot  through  the  ear  with  a  love-song," 
as  Mercutio  phrases  it ;  but  before  ten 
days  were  gone  at  Willowbrook  these 
wounds  had  somehow  healed  over,  leaving 
scarcely  a  cicatrice  on  his  memory. 

Given  a  country-house,  with  a  lawn  and 
a  pine  grove,  and  two  young  people  with 
notlu'ng  in  the  world  to  do,  —  let  the  sea- 
son be  springtime  or  winter,  —  and  it  re- 
quires no  wizard  to  tell  the  result.  Prue, 
with  her  genuine  fresh  nature  and  trim 
figure  and  rich  hair  and  gray  eyes,  was 
easy  to  like,  and  very  much  easier  to  love. 
I  am  not  trying  to  find  reasons  for  these 
young  people.  If  people  who  pair  were 
obliged  to  have  good  reasons  for  pairing, 
there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  census. 

It  came  to  pass,  then,  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  that  John  Dent  found  himself 
thinking  night  and  day  of  his  uncle's  ward. 
He  knew  it  was  a  hopeless  thing  from  the 
start.  He  was  twenty-three,  penniless, 
and  without  a  profession.  Nothing  was 
less  tenable  than  the  idea  that  his  uncle 
would  permit  Prudence  to  engage  herself 
to  a  man  who  might  not  be  in  a  position 
these  five  years  to  give  her  a  home.  Then 
as  to  Prudence  herself,  he  had  no  grounds 
for  assuming  that  she  cared  for  him.  She 
had  been  very  frank  and  pleasant,  as  was 
permissible  to  the  nephew  of  her  guar- 
dian ;  her  conduct  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning without  a  shadow  of  coquetry. 
She  had  made  no  eyes  at  him. 

Prudence  would  not  have  been  a  woman 
and  eighteen  if  she  had  not  seen  some- 
what how  matters  were  going  with  the 
young  gentleman.  She  did  not  love  him, 
as  yet ;  but  she  liked  him  more  than  any 
one  she  had  ever  known.  She  knew  as 
well  as  he  that  anything  beyond  friend- 
ship between  them  would  be  unfortunate. 
She  determined  to  afford  him  no  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  her  of  love,  if  he  were  so 
unwise.  She  would  keep  him  at  such  a 
distance  as  would  render  it  difficult  for 
him  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  sentiment 
with  her.  Prue  had  passed  to  her  eigh- 
teenth birthday  without  so  much  as  a 
flirtation;  but  she  at  once  set  to  work 
managing  John  Dent  with  the  cool  skill 


of  a  seaside  belle  in  her  second  season. 
It  is  so  a  young  duck  takes  to  water. 

There  were  no  moonlight  walks  on  the 
lawn  any  more ;  but  it  fell  out  so  natu- 
rally that  John  Dent  saw  no  diplomacy  in 
it.  Household  duties,  which  she  could 
have  no  hand  in  conjuring,  rose  up  be- 
tween them  and  the  pine  grove.  People 
from  the  town,  very  stupid  people,  dropped 
into  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening,  or 
his  uncle  failed  to  drop  out.  When  they 
were  alone  together,  and  frequently  when 
Mr.  Dent  was  present,  Prue  would  rally 
him  about  the  professor's  daughter  whom 
he  had  mentioned  incidentally  early  in  his 
visit.  She  suspected  a  tendresse  in  that 
direction,  and  in  handling  the  subject  de- 
veloped powers  of  sarcasm  quite  surpris- 
ing to  herself.  She  was  full  of  liveliness 
those  days. 

John  Dent  was  not  lively  now ;  he  was 
gradually  merging  into  that  saturnine  and 
melancholy-eyed  student  whom  Prue  had 
so  dreaded. 

Mr.  Ralph  Dent  was  struck  by  this 
phenomenon.  It  seemed  to  him  latterly 
that  his  ward  laughed  too  much  and  his 
nephew  not  enough.  It  had  been  the 
other  way.  Mr.  Dent  was,  as  I  have  said, 
a  practical  man,  except  in  this,  that  he  ex- 
pected other  people  to  be  practical.  He 
did  not  dream  that  his  nephew  would  have 
the  audacity  to  fall  in  love  with  Prue. 
But  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
two  gave  Mr.  Dent  a  twinge  of  uneasiness. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  been  wholly  wise  in 
having  John  Dent  at  Willowbrook. 

The  more  he  reflected  on  Prue's  high 
spirits  and  Ms  nephew's  sudden  low  ones, 
the  less  he  admired  it.  If  there  had  been 
any  nonsense  between  them,  he  would  put 
a  stop  to  it  before  it  went  any  further. 

Running  through  the  Willowbrook 
grounds  was  a  winding  rivulet  spanned 
by  a  rustic  bridge,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which,  under  a  clump  of  willows,  stood  a 
summer-house,  —  an  octagon-shaped  piece 
of  lattice-work  with  four  gilt  balls  sus- 
pended from  a  little  blue  spire  on  the 
roof :  a  Yankee's  idea  of  a  pagoda.  Here 
John  Dent  was  thoughtfully  smoking  a 
cigar  one  morning  when  he  saw  his  uncle 
cross  the  birch-bark  bridge  and  come 
towards  him.  Mr.  Dent  stepped  into  the 
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summer-house,  seated  himself  opposite 
the  young  man,  took  out  his  cigar-case, 
and  went  directly  to  the  business  iu  hand. 

"  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Dent,  "  I  hope  you 
have  n't  been  talking  any  nonsense  to 
Prue." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  little  start.  "  I  have  n't,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  talking  any  nonsense 
to  her." 

"  For  the  last  week  or  so  you  have  not 
seemed  like  yourself,  and  I  fancied  that 
perhaps  something  had  happened  between 
you  and  Prue,  —  a  little  tiff  maybe." 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  sir." 

Mr.  Dent,  like  Hamlet,  wanted  some- 
thing "  more  relative  than  this." 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  not  been  mak- 
ing love  to  her,  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  have  certainly  not  been  making  love 
to  Miss  Palfrey,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

Mr.  Dent  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  If 
his  nephew  had  one  trait  stronger  than 
another,  it  was  truthfulness.  Mr.  Dent 
was  satisfied  that  no  mischief  had  been 
done  so  far,  and  he  intended  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  mischief.  "  How  stupid 
of  me,"  he  reflected,  "  to  put  the  notion 
into  the  fellow's  head !  "  He  would  cover 
his  maladroit  move  by  getting  his  nephew 
into  a  New  York  banking-house  or  an  in- 
surance office  at  once.  The  sooner  Jack 
made  a  start  in  life  the  better.  Mr.  Dent 
bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and,  taking  a 
light  from  the  young  man,  said,  "Of 
course,  Jack,  I  did  n't  seriously  think  you 
had." 

With  this  he  Trose  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  summer-house. 

"  Are  you  going  to  town,  uncle  ?  "  in- 
quired John  Dent,  looking  up. 

"Yes." 

"  I  '11  walk  a  bit  of  the  way  with  you, 
if  you  like." 

"  Certainly,  Jack." 

As  the  garden  gate  closed  on  uncle  and 
nephew,  Prudence  looked  out  of  the  bay- 
window  over  the  hall  door,  and  her  busy, 
intelligent  needle  came  to  a  dead  halt  half- 
way through  a  piece  of  cambric  muslin. 
She  was  aware  that  her  guardian  was  go- 
ing to  town ;  but  it  was  not  one  of  John 
Dent's  habits  to  take  long  walks  with  his 
uncle.  Prue  pondered  the  circumstance 


for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  the  needle 
went  on  again  as  busily  as  before. 

"Uncle  Ralph,"  said  John  Dent,  as 
they  reached  a  rise  of  ground  overlooking 
the  spires  and  gables  of  Rivennouth  and 
the  picturesque  harbor*,  where  a  man-of- 
war  lay  at  anchor  with  its  masts  and  spars 
black  against  the  sparkling  atmosphere, 
"  I  had  half  resolved  to  say  sometliing  to 
you  this  morning,  but  after  your  question 
in  the  summer-house  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  it." 

"What  is  that,  Jack?" 

"  I  told  you  I  had  not  been  making 
love  to  Miss  Palfrey,  but  I  am  bound  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  her  all  the  same." 

"  What !  why,  I  never  heard  of  such 
madness  !  "  And  Mr.  Dent  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  I  did  n't  suppose  it  would  meet  with 
your  approval,  sir." 

"My  approval?  I  tell  you  I  never 
heard  of  such  insanity  !  " 

"  I  know  it  is  unfortunate,"  said  Jolin 
Dent,  humbly;  "but  there  are  things 
which  no  man  can  help." 

"  But  a  man  should  help  falling  in 
love  with  a  girl  when  he  is  not  able  to 
provide  birdseed  for  a  canary." 

"  The  birdseed  will  come  in  good  time  ; 
it  always  does." 

Mr.  Dent's  glance,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent, rested  on  the  red-brick  Almshouse 
which  loomed  up  on  the  left.  John  Dent 
followed  his  glance,  and  colored. 

"  Do  you  expect  a  young  woman  to 
waste  the  bloom  of  her  life  waiting  for 
you,  and  finally  go  with  you  over  there  ?  " 

"  The  girl  who  will  not  wait  a  year  or 
two,  or  ten  years,  for  the  man  she  loves, 
is  not  worth  working  for,"  said  John 
Dent,  nettled. 

Then  Mr.  Dent  cursed  his  blindness  in 
bringing  these  two  together. 

"  And  Prue  loves  you  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  I  did  n't  say  that,  sir." 

"  What  in  the  devil  did  you  say, 
then?" 

"I  said  I  loved  her.  I  think  she 
docs  n't  care  a  straw  for  me." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  her  waiting  for 
you  a  year  or  two." 

"  That  was  merely  a  supposititious 
case." 
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"  Have  you  hinted  anything  of  this  to 
Prue  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  I  depend  on  your  honor  not  to. 
I  won't  have  it !  I  won't  have  it !  "  And 
Mr.  Dent  stood  there  quite  white  with 
anger. 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind,  Uncle  Ralph, 
that  I  need  not  have  told  you  this." 

"  That  would  have  been  dishonorable." 

"  It  would  have  been  dishonorable,  sir ; 
and  so  I  came  to  you  directly,  without 
breathing  a  word  to  Miss  Palfrey.  I  did 
not  forget  I  was  under  your  roof." 

Certainly  John  Dent  had  not  been  dis- 
honorable, however  mad.  Mr.  Dent  knew 
that  his  nephew  was  wrong  in  falling  in 
love  with  his  ward,  and  that  he  himself 
was  right  in  being  indignant ;  yet  he  was 
conscious  that  his  young  kinsman  had  in 
a  fashion  disarmed  him. 

"  This  is  exceedingly  awkward,"  he 
said,  after  a  silence.  "  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  you  at  Willowbrook,  but  with  this 
extraordinary  avowal  —  " 

John  Dent  interrupted  him :  "  Of 
course  my  visit  is  at  an  end.  I  knew 
that.  I  shall  leave  to-day." 

"  What  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"  I  have  none,  that  is,  nothing  defi- 
nite." 

"  I  mean,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  0, 1  shall  take  a  room  somewhere  in 
the  town  for  the  present." 

Mr.  Dent  did  not  like  that.  The  nice 
sense  of  honor  which  had  sealed  the 
young  man's  lips  while  beneath  the  avun- 
cular roof  might  take  wing  under  different 
circumstances.  River-mouth  was  a  strong 
strategical  position  from  which  to  lay 
siege  to  Willowbrook.  Mr.  Dent  did  not 
like  that  at  all. 

"  Why  waste  your  time  in  Rivermouth  ? 
There  is  no  opening  for  you  there.  Why 
not  go  to  Boston,  or,  better  still,  to  New 
York"  (or  to  Jericho,  Mr.  Dent  inter- 
polated mentally),  "  where  there  are 
countless  chances  for  a  young  man  like 
you  ?  " 

"  I  can  live  more  economically  in  the 
town.  Besides,  I  do  not  intend  to  settle 
in  any  of  our  Eastern  cities.  I  shall  go  to 
some  new  country  where  there  are  wider 
and  less  crowded  fields  for  enterprise, 


where  fortunes  are  made  rapidly.  I  wish 
to  make  my  pile  at  once." 

"  Quite  a  unique  case,"  Mr.  Dent  could 
not  refrain  from  remarking. 

"Then,"  continued  John  Dent,  shed- 
ding the  sarcasm  placidly,  "  I  shall  come 
back  and  ask  Miss  Palfrey  to  be  my  wife, 
if  her  heart  and  hand  are  free." 

"  You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  delay  the 
question  until  you  come  back,"  cried  Mr. 
Dent,  whose  wrath  was  fanned  into  flame 
again.  "  If  you  insist  on  idling  about 
Rivermouth,  I  insist  on  your  promise  that 
you  will  not  explain  your  views  to  Miss 
Palfrey." 

"  I  will  not'  make  any  promises,"  re- 
turned John  Dent,  "  becEiuse  I  have  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  keeping  them." 

Was  it  possible  that  Prue  was  tangled, 
even  ever  so  slightly,  in  the  meshes  of  the 
same  net  that  had  caught  this  luckless 
devil-fish  ?  After  his  nephew's  confession, 
Mr.  Dent  was  prepared  for  almost  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Dent  said:  "But  unless  you  do 
give  me  some  such  assurance,  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  forbid  your  visits  to  the  house, 
and  that  would  cause  people  to  talk." 

"Even  with  that  alternative  I  cannot 
make  you  any  promise.  To  be  candid,  I 
haven't  at  this  moment  the  faintest  in- 
tention of  telling  Miss  Palfrey  what  my 
sentiments  are.  It  is  not  likely  I  shall 
see  her  again,  since  you  have  walled 
up  the  doors  of  Willowbrook,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile.  "  Uncle  Ralph,  let  us  talk 
sense." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment  implied." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Jack,  politely. 

"  Look  here,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Dent, 
resting  his  hand  on  his  young  kinsman's 
shoulder,  "  I  do  not  want  to  shut  my 
doors  on  you.  It  annoys  me  beyond 
measure  to  have  my  brother  Ben's  boy 
flying  in  the  face  of  reason  in  this  way, 
and  setting  himself  up  in  antagonism  to 
me,  his  best  friend.  Come,  now,  Jack, 
don't  be  a  simpleton.  Go  to  New  York, 
look  up  some  business  or  profession  to 
your  taste,  and  you  shall  have  any  capital 
you  require,  if  you  will  give  over  this 
foolishness  about  Prue." 

"I  could  not  do  it,  Uncle  Ralph.  I 
love  her !  " 
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He  had  said  that  before  quietly  enough. 
The  words  were  spoken  passionately  this 
time,  and  they  went  through  Mr.  Dent's 
heart  with  inexplicable  sharpness. 

"  I  love  her,  and  I  should  despise  my- 
self if  I  could  be  bought.  All  the  chances 
are  against  me,  I  know ;  but  if  I  cannot 
have  her,  I  can  at  least  try  to  be  worthy 
of  her." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  How  many  girls 
have  you  fallen  in  love  with  before  now  ?  " 

"  Seven  or  eight,  first  and  last,  as  near- 
ly as  I  can  remember,"  replied  young 
Dent,  candidly  ;  "  but  there  was  no  Pru- 
dence Palfrey  among  them.  I  think  that 
when  a  man  loves  a  girl  like  her,  he  loves 
but  once." 

"  All  this  comes  of  your  verse-writing 
and  moonshine.  I  don't  know  where  you 
got  them  from.  Your  father  was  a  plain, 
practical  man,  and  kept  his  head  cool. 
AVhrii  I  was  a  young  fellow  — 

"  You  fell  in  love  with  Mercy  Gard- 
ner," cried  John  Dent,  "  and  never  loved 
any  but  her." 

Mr.  Dent  winced  a  little  at  this  thrust, 
and  parried  it. 

"  But  I  could  not  have  her,  and  I 
made  the  best  of  it,  like  a  sensible  man. 
You  cannot  have  her  daughter,  and  you 
are  making  the  worst  of  it,  like  an  obsti- 
nate fellow." 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  I  cannot  have  the 
daughter, —  some  time." 

"  I  tell  you  so." 

John  Dent  decapitated  a  thistle  with 
one  impatient  stroke  of  his  cane.  Off 
came  his  uncle's  head  —  by  proxy  ! 


"  When  Miss  Palfrey  tells  me  with  her 
own  lips  to  go  about  my  business,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  draw  on  those 
stores  of  philosophy  and  hard  common-sense 
which  are  supposed  to  be  handed  down  in 
the  Dent  family." 

Mr.  Dent's  anger  flashed  out  at  that, 
and  it  must  be  owned  his  nephew  was 
exasperating. 

"  I  command  you  never  to  speak  to 
her  of  this!" 

"  But  I  must,  one  of  these  days." 

"  You  refuse  positively  to  quit  River- 
mouth  ?  " 

"  At  present  I  do." 

"  And  you  will  make  no  promise  rela- 
tive to  Miss  Palfrey  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  either,  sir." 

"  Then  you  cannot  call  at  the  house, 
you  know,"  cries  Mr.  Dent.  "  I  forbid 
you  to  speak  to  her  when  you  meet  her, 
on  the  street  or  elsewhere,  and  I  '11  have 
uotlnng  to  do  with  you  from  this  out !  " 

And  Mr.  Dent  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  rapidly  down  the  road  in  the  di- 
rection of  Willowbrook,  forgetful  of  those 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  scarlet  Saxony 
wool  which  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
Prue  to  purchase  at  Rivermouth. 

" '  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not 
patience ' !  "  said  the  young  man  to  him- 
self; then  he  added,  a  second  after,  "How 
poor  are  they  that  have  not  prudence  !  " 
probably  meaning  Prudence  Palfrey. 

John  Dent  looked  at  his  cigar.  It  had 
gone  out.  He  threw  the  stump  among 
some  barberry-bushes  by  the  stone-wall, 
and  set  his  face  towards  the  town. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


THE   GOLDEN  WEDDING  OF  LONGWOOD. 

WITH  fifty  years  between  you  and  your  well-kept  wedding-vow, 
The  Golden  Age,  old  friends  of  mine,  is  not  a  fable  now. 

And,  sweet  as  has  life's  vintage  been  through  all  your  pleasant  past, 
Still,  as  at  Cana's  marriage-feast,  the  best  wine  is  the  last ! 

Again  before  me,  with  your  names,  fair  Chester's  landscape  comes, 

Its  meadows,  woods,  and  ample  barns  and  quaint  stone-builded  homes, — 
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The  smooth-shorn  vales,  the  wheaten  slopes,  the  boscage  green  and  soft 
Of  which  their  poet  sings  so  well  from  towered  Cedarcroft. 

And  lo !  from  all  the  country-side  come  neighbors,  kith  and  kin ; 
From  city,  hamlet,  farm-house  old,  the  wedding-guests  come  in. 

And  they  who,  without  scrip  or  purse,  mob-hunted,  travel-worn, 
In  Freedom's  age  of  martyrs  came,  as  victors  now  return. 

Older  and  slower,  yet  the  same,  files  in  the  long  array, 

And  hearts  are  light  and  eyes  are  glad,  though  heads  are  badger-gray. 

The  fire-tried  men  of  Thirty-Eight  who  saw  with  me  the  fall, 
Midst  roaring  flames,  and  shouting  mob,  of  Pennsylvania  Hall; 

And  they  of  Lancaster  who  turned  the  cheeks  of  tyrants  pale, 
Singing  of  freedom  through  the  grates  of  Moyamensing  jail ! 

And,  haply,  with  them,  all  unseen,  old  comrades  gone  before 
Pass,  silently  as  shadows  pass,  within  your  open  door,  — 

The  eagle  face  of  Lindley  Coates,  brave  Garrett's  daring  zeal, 
The  Christian  grace  of  Pennock,  the  steadfast  heart  of  Neall. 

Ah  me !  beyond  all  power  to  name,  the  worthies  tried  and  true, 
Grave  men,  fair  women,  youth  and  maid,  pass  by  in  hushed  review. 

Of  varying  faiths,  a  common  cause  fused  all  their  hearts  in  one. 
God  give  them  now,  whate'er  their  names,  the  peace  of  duty  done ! 

How  gladly  would  I  tread  again  the  old-remembered  places, 

Sit  down  beside  your  hearth  once  more  and  look  in  the  dear  old  faces  ! 

And  thank  you  for  the  lessons  your  fifty  years  are  teaching, 
For  honest  lives  that  louder  speak  than  half  our  noisy  preaching; 

For  your  steady  faith  and  courage  in  that  dark  and  evil  time 
When  the  Golden  Rule  was  treason,  and  to  feed  the  hungry,  crime; 

For  the  poor  slave's  house  of  refuge  when  the  hounds  were  on  his  track, 
And  saint  and  shiner,  church  and  state,  joined  hands  to  send  him  back. 

Blessings  upon  you! — What  you  did  for  that  sad,  suffering  one, 
So  homeless,  faint,  and  naked,  unto  our  Lord  was  done! 

Fair  fall  on  Kennett's  pleasant  vales  and  Longwood's  bowery  ways 
The  mellow  sunset  of  your  lives,  friends  of  my  early  days. 

May  many  more  of  quiet  years  be  added  to  your  sum, 

And,  late  at  last,  in  tenderest  love,  the  beckoning  angel  come. 

Dear  hearts  are  here,  dear  hearts  are  there,  alike  below,  above. 
Our  friends  are  now  in  either  world,  and  love  is  sure  of  love. 

John  G.  Whitiier. 
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FOX-HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND. 


ON  entering  the  Regent  Hotel  at  Lea- 
mington the  first  object  that  attracts  at- 
tention, after  the  stuffy  old  porter  who 
hobbles  about  to  see  some  one  else  han- 
dle your  luggage,  is  a  small  frame,  over 
the  smoking  coal-fire,  which  contains  the 
following  notice,  decorated  with  an  old 
cut  of  a  fox's  mask :  — 

MERRY  &  CO/S  HUNTING  APPOINTMENTS, 
AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  COV- 
ERTS. 

December  30, 1872. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  —  at  10.45. 
Lays.     Meet  at       Miles.          To  go  through 

M.'Goldicote  House.  11.  Wellerbourne  and  Loxley. 
Tu.  Radway  Grange.  12.  Tachbrook  and  Kineton. 
W.  Snitterfield.  7-  Warwick  and  Stratford  Road. 

Tli.  Red  Hill.  13.  Warwick  and  Snitterfield. 

F.  Pebworth.  16.  Warwick  and  Stratford. 

NORTH  WARWICKSHIRE,  — at  11. 

M.  Solihull.  14.  Warwick  and  Hatton. 

Tu.  Cubbington  Gate.  2.  Lillington. 
Th.  Stoneldgh  Abbey.  4.  On  Kenilworth  Road. 

F.  Tile  HilL  9.  By  Kenilworth  Castle. 

PYTCHLEY,  —  at  10.46. 

M.  Naseby.  26.  Princethorpe  and  Rugby. 

Tu.  Hazlebeach.          31.  Dunchurch  and  Crick. 
W.  Dingley.  33.  Rugby  and  Swinford. 

F.  Cranslcy.  36.  Maidwell. 

S.  Swinford.  19.  Princethorpe  and  Rugby. 

ATHERSTONE,  —  at  11. 

M.  Coombe.  12.  Bubbenhall  and  Wolston. 

W.  Harrow  Inn  Gate.  20.  Coventry  and  Nuneaton. 

F.  Brinklow  Station.  12.  Bubbenhall  and  Wolston. 

S.  Corley.  14.  Stoneleigh  and  Coventry. 

BICKSTER,  — at  10.45. 

M.  Fenny  Compton.    12.  Radford  and  Ladbrook. 
Tu.  Trafford  Bridge.    19.  Soutlmni  and  Wormleighton. 
Th.  Ilellidon.          -     14.  Southam  and  Priory  Marston. 
S.  Steeple  Claydon.  40.  Gaydon  and  Banbury. 

Twenty-two  meets  in  the  week,  all  with- 
in easy  reach,  by  road  or  rail.  Let  us 
dine  and  decide.  At  table  we  will  leave 
the  menu  to  the  waiter ;  but  let  him  bring 
for  consideration  during  the  meal  the  list 
of  meets.  "  Brinklow  Station,  twelve 
miles  " :  that  seems  the  most  feasible  thing 
in  the  catalogue  for  the  morrow,  and  who 
has  not  heard  that  the  Atherstone  is  a 
capital  pack  ?  But  then  the  Pytchley  is 
even  better  known,  and  the  train  reaches 


Rugby  in  time  for  the  meet.  Let  the 
choice  be  decided  with  the  help  of  coffee 
and  cigars  and  possible  advice,  during  the 
soothing  digestive  half-hour  in  the  smok- 
ing-room. Dinner  over,  wander  away 
through  the  tortuous,  dim  passage  that 
leads  to  the  sombre  hall  where  alone  in 
English  inns  the  twin  crimes  of  billiards 
and  smoking  are  permitted,  and,  while 
writhing  under  the  furtive  glances  of  the 
staid  and  middle-aged  East-Indian  who 
evidently  knows  you  for  an  American, 
and  who  is  your  only  companion,  decide, 
with  your  nation's  ability  to  reach  con- 
clusions without  premises,  whether  it  shall 
be  Pytchley  or  Atherstone.  Don't  ask 
your  neighbor :  he  is  an  Englishman, 
and  have  we  not  been  told  that  English- 
men are  gruff,  reticent  men,  who  wear 
thick  shells,  and  whose  warm  hearts  can 
be  reached  only  with  the  knife  of  a  regu- 
lar introduction  ?  However,  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  what  to  do,  and  you 
need  help  which  neither  the  waiter  nor 
the  porter  can  give;  the  "gentlemanly 
clerk  "  does  not  exist  in  England  (thank 
heaven!)  and  you  have  not  yet  learned 
what  an  invaluable  mine  of  information 
"Boots"  is,  — faithful,  useful,  helpful, 
and  serviceable  to  the  last  degree.  I 
salute  him  with  gratitude  for  all  he  has 
done  to  make  life  in  English  hotels  almost 
easier  and  more  homelike  than  in  one's 
own  house.  It  is  safe  to  advise  all  travel- 
lers to  make  him  an  early  ally,  to  depend 
on  him,  to  use  him,  almost  to  abuse  him, 
and,  finally,  on  leaving,  to  "  remember  " 
him.  Not  yet  having  come  to  know  the 
Boots,  I  determined  to  throw  myself  on 
the  tender  mercies  of  my  stem,  silent  com- 
panion, and  I  very  simply  stated  my  case. 
My  stern,  silent  companion  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  he  told  me  all  I 
wanted  to  know  (and  more  than  I  knew 
I  needed  to  know)  with  a  cordiality  and 
frankness  not  always  to  be  found  among 
the  genial  smokers  of  our  own  hotels. 
His  voice  was  in  favor  of  the  Atherstone 
as  being  the  most  acceptable  thing  for  the 
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next  day.  Ford,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
of  Leamington,  had,  on  several  occasions, 
done  good  service  for  friends  who  had 
gone  before  me  over  the  hedges  of  North 
Warwickshire,  and  I  went  to  him  for  ad- 
vice about  a  mount.  Here  I  found  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  engaging 
horses  in  advance.  To  get  a  "  hunter  " 
for  the  next  day  would  be  impossible, 
but  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  a  few 
days  hence.  All  he  could  promise  for  the 
morning  would  be  to  lend  me  a  horse  of 
his  own,  a  thoroughbred  mare,  not  up  to 
my  weight,  but  tough  and  wiry,  and  good 
for  any  amount  of  road-work.  He  kindly 
volunteered  to  arrange  for  our  going  by 
the  first  train  to  Coventry,  only  a  couple 
of  miles  from  Brinklow  (it  turned  out  to ' 
be  nine  miles),  so  that  we  should  arrive 
fresh  on  the  ground.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  came  to  my  room  to  say 
that  everything  was  arranged,  and  that  I 
should  find  the  mare  at  the  station  in  an 
hour.  Swallowing  a  glass  of  milk  as  a  stay- 
stomach,  —  my  usual  habit,  —  I  put  my- 
self, for  the  first  time  since  the  war  ended, 
into  breeches  and  boots,  and  drove  to  the 
station.  On  a  turn-out  stood  a  "horse- 
box," one  of  the  institutions  of  England, 
—  a  three-stabled  freight-car  for  the  trans- 
portation of  horses.  Paying  five  shillings 
for  a  horse-ticket  to  Coventry  (only  twice 
the  cost  of  my  own  seat),  I  sftw  the 
mare  snugly  packed  into  pne  of  the  nar- 
row stalls  and  made  fast  for  the  journey. 
Passing  through  a  beautiful  farming  coun- 
try, we  came  in  due  time  to  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Coventry,  where  several  horse- 
boxes, coming  from  Birmingham  and  other 
stations,  were  discharging  their  freight 
of  well-bred  hunters.  As  we  rode  from 
this  station  another  hard-shelled  Eng- 
lishman in  brown  top-boots  and  spotless 
white  leather  breeches  accosted  me  pleas- 
antly, reminding  me  that  we  had  come 
from  London  together  the  day  before, 
and  asking,  as  he  had  recognized  me 
for  an  American,  if  he  could  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me. 

"Pray  how  did  you  know  that  I  am 
from  America  ?  " 

"  Only  by  your  asking  if  you  should 
change  'cars'  at  Rugby.  An  English- 
man would  have  said  *  carriages.'  " 


"Yery  well,  I  am  glad  my  ear-mark 
was  no  greater.  Can  you  direct  me  to 
an  hotel  where  I  can  get  a  bite  before 
I  go  on?" 

"  Certainly :  you  will  find  the  Angel 
very  comfortable;  take  the  next  street 
to  the  right,  and  you  will  soon  reach  it. 
Good  morning ;  it  is  nine  miles  to  the 
meet,  and  I  will  move  on  slowly.  Com- 
mand me  if  I  can  help  you  when  you  come 
up." 

I  did  find  the  Angel  comfortable,  (as 
what  English  inn  is  not  ?)  and  soon 
fortified  myself  with  cold  pheasant  and 
sherry,  —  a  compact  and  little-burdensome 
repast  to  ride  upon,  —  served  in  a  cosey 
old  coifee-room  by  the  neatest  and  most 
obliging  of  handmaidens. 

On  the  road  I  fell  in  with  straggling 
groups  of  horsemen,  in  red  coats  and 
black  coats,  leather  breeches  and  cords, 
white  tops  and  black ;  all  neat  and  jaunty, 
and  all  wearing  the  canonical  stove-pipe 
hat.  My  little  mare  was  brisk,  and  I  had 
no  hard  riding  to  save  her  for,  so  I  passed 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  party,  getting  from 
each  one  some  form  or  other  of  pleasant 
recognition,  and  finally  from  a  handsome 
young  fellow  on  a  very  spicy  mount, 
"  Excuse  me,  are  you  going  to  Brink- 
low  ?  You  must  turn  to  the  right." 

Confound  these  Englishmen,  thought  I, 
where  is  their  traditional  coldness  and  re- 
serve ?  And  I  reined  up  for  a  chat. 

My  companion  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Birmingham.  Like  so  many  of  his 
class,  he  devotes  three  days  a  week  to  sys- 
tematic hunting,  and  he  was  as  enthusias- 
tic as  an  American  boy  could  have  been 
in  telling  me  all  I  wanted  to  know  about 
the  sport.  To  get  hold  of  a  grown  man 
who  had  never  seen  a  foxhound  seemed 
an  event  for  him,  and  my  first  instructions 
were  very  agreeably  taken.  Our  road  ran 
past  the  beautiful  deer-stocked  park  of 
"  Coombe  Abbey,"  where  the  green  grass 
of  a  moist  December  and  the  thick  clus- 
tering growth  of  all-embracing  ivy  carried 
the  fresh  hues  of  our  summer  over  the 
wide  lawn  and  to  the  very  tops  of  the 
trees  about  the  grand  old  house.  The 
few  villages  on  our  way  were  neither  in- 
teresting nor  pleasant,  but  the  thatched 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  and  the  wonder- 
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1'ul  ivy,  and  the  charming  fields  and  hedges 
were  all  that  could  have  been  asked. 

And  then  the  roadsides  !  and  the  stiles 
and  the  foot-paths,  and  the  look  of  age 
and  richness  of  the  well-kept  farms;  and 
again  and  everywhere  the  ivy  clinging 
fast  to  each  naked  thing,  and  clothing 
it  witli  luxuriant  beauty ! 

There  is  in  all  our  hearts  an  inherited 
chord  that  thrills  in  the  presence  of  this 
dear  old  home  of  our  race.  Not  this 
sport  and  not  these  scenes,  but  the  air, 
t  he  tone,  the  spirit  of  it  all,  —  these  are 
as  familiar  to  our  instincts  as  water  to 
the  hen-brooded  duckling. 

Brinklow  Station  has  the  modern  hid- 
eousness  and  newness  of  railroad  stations 
everywhere  in  country  neighborhoods,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  leave  it  behind  and 
follow  the  gay  crowd  down  a  sloping  and 
winding  road  into  the  real  country  again, 
and  into  a  handsome  and  well-kept  park, 
beyond  which  there  stood  a  fine  old  house 
of  some  pretension,  and  well  set  about 
with  terraced  lawn  and  shrubbery, — a 
charming  English  country-seat. 

Here  my  eyes  were  greeted  with  the 
glory  of  my  first  "  meet,"  and  a  glory  it 
was  indeed  !  Pictures  and  descriptions 
had  suggested  it,  but  they  had  only  sug- 
gested it.  This  was  the  reality,  and  it  far 
exceeded  my  anticipation.  The  grounds 
we iv  fairly  alive  with  a  brilliant  company 
of  men  and  women, — happy  and  hearty, 
and  just  gathered  for  the  day's  sport. 
lied  coats,  white  breeches,  and  top-boots 
were  plenty,  and  the  neat  holiday  air  of 
the  whole  company  was  refreshing  and 
delightful.  Scattered  about  singly  and  in 
groups,  mounted,  on  foot,  and  in  carriages, 
were  a  couple  of  hundred  people  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  conditions.  Chatting  from 
the  saddle  and  over  carriage -doors,  loung- 
ing up  and  down  the  Drive,  or  looking 
over  the  hounds,  the  company  were  leis- 
urely awaiting  the  opening  of  the  ball. 
They  had  come  from  a  circuit  of  twenty 
iniles  around,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
mainly  people  who  habitually  congregate 
at  the  cover-side  throughout  the  hunting- 
season,  and  to  be  generally  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  each  other.  The  element 
of  coquet  17  was  not  absent ;  but  coquetry 
is  apparently  not  a  natural  product  of  the 
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English  soil,  and  that  sort  of  intercourse 
was  not  conspicuous.  The  same  number 
of  handsome  young  men  and  women  would 
be  more  demonstrative  at  a  similar  gath- 
ering in  America.  A  similar  gathering, 
however,  would  not  be  possible  in  Ameri- 
ca. We  have  no  occasion  on  which  people 
of  all  sorts  come  so  freely  and  so  naturally 
together,  interested  in  a  traditional  and 
national  sport,  which  is  alike  open  to  rich 
and  poor,  and  meeting,  not  for  the  single 
occasion  only,  but  several  times  a  week, 
winter  after  winter,  often  for  many  years. 
Noblemen,  gentlemen,  farmers,  manufactu- 
rers, professional  men,  snobs,  cads,  errand- 
boys,  —  everybody,  in  short,  who  cared 
to  come  seemed  to  have  the  right  to 
come,  and,  so  far  as  the  hunt  was  con- 
cerned, seemed  to  be  on  an  equal  footing. 
Of  course  the  poorer  element  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  mainly  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  habitue* 
of  a  hunt  are  seldom  below  the  grade 
of  well-to-do  farmers.  Servants  from  the 
house  were  distributing  refreshments,  rid- 
ers were  mounting  their  hunters,  grooms 
were  adjusting  saddle-girths,  too  fiery  ani- 
mals were  being  quieted,  and  there  was 
generally  an  air  of  preparation  about  the 
whole  assemblage. 

A  little  at  one  side,  kept  well  together 
by  the  huntsman  and  a  couple  of  whip- 
pers-in,  were  the  hounds  (the  Atherstone 
pack),  about  forty  of  them,  or,  technically, 
"twenty  couples,"  strong-limbed,  large- 
eared,  party-colored,  wholesome-looking 
fellows.  They  attracted  much  attention 
and  elicited  frequent  commendation,  for 
they  were  said  to  be  the  very  finest  pack 
in  England,  —  as  was  also  each  of  the 
three  other  packs  that  I  saw.  To  the 
unskilled  eye,  and  simply  viewed  as  dogs, 
they  were  not  remarkable ;  but  it  was  a 
case  in  which  the  judgment  of  an  unskilled 
person  could  have  no  value. 

The  horses  appealed  to  me  much  more 
strongly.  Certainly  I  had  never  before  seen 
together  the  same  number  of  the  same  aver- 
age excellence ;  and  some  of  them  were  fit 
to  drive  one  wild  with  envy.  There  was,  on 
the  whole,  less  of  the  "  blood  "  look  than 
would  be  expected  by  a  man  who  had  got 
his  ideas  of  the  hunting-field  from  Leech's 
drawings,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it, 
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nevertheless,  and  in  its  perfection  too; 
and  where  it  was  wanting  there  was  plenty 
of  bone  to  make  up  for  it. 

At  eleven  the  hounds  were  led  out  to 
the  cover,  and  the  whole  field  followed 
slowly  and  irregularly  and  at  some  dis- 
tance. There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  for  the  hunt.  Perhaps  one 
tlu'rd  of  these  wore  scarlet  coats,  white 
breeches,  and  top-boots ;  another  third  had 
black  coats  and  some  of  them  black  boots ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  made 
up  of  half  a  dozen  ladies,  a  few  stout  old 
gentlemen  of  seventy  or  so  on  stout  old 
cobs  of  discreet  age,  little  boys  on  smart 
ponies,  fanners  and  tradesmen  and  their 
clerks  mounted  on  whatever  they  could 
get,  and  men  of  every  intermediate  grade 
and  with  all  sorts  of  horses.  A  certain 
amount  of  riff-raff,  not  mounted  at  all,  but 
good  on  their  pins  and  ready  for  a  run, 
were  hanging  about  for  a  chance  to  pick 
up  a  whip  or  a  hat,  or  catch  a  horse,  or 
brush  a  muddy  coat,  or  turn  an  honest 
shilling  in  any  way  that  might  offer  in  the 
chances  of  the  day.  Some  of  these  fel- 
lows, rigged  out  with  the  cast-off  clothing 
of  their  betters,  sported  red  coats,  black 
velvet  caps,  and  leather  leggings.  One 
added  to  all  this  gorgeousness  the  refine- 
ment of  bare  feet. 

The  hounds  were  taken  into  the  cover, 
a  brambly,  tangled  wood  near  by,  which 
had  probably  been  planted  and  made  a 
little  wilderness  to  serve  as  a  cover  for 
foxes. 

They  soon  found  a  fox,  drove  him  to 
the  open,  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
wood  with  a  whimpering  sort  of  cry  which 
was  disappointing  after  the  notion  that  the 
"  full  cry  "  of  the  books  had  given,  and 
which  is  heard  in  the  very  different  fox- 
hunting of  our  Southern  woods.  The  run 
lay  up  a  steepish  hill,  several  fields  wide, 
and  across  an  open  country.  One  bold 
rider  (not  a  light  one)  mounted  on  a  stav- 
ing black  horse,  went  to  the  right  of  the 
cover,  and  made  a  splendid  leap  up  hill, 
over  a  stiff-looking  hedge,  and  landed  at 
the  tail  of  the  pack.  The  "  master  "  and 
his  assistants  had  got  away  with  the 
hounds.  The  rest  of  the  field  went  to  the 
left,  waiting  their  turns  through  a  farm- 
gate.  Once  through,  some  twenty  of  them 


dashed  up  hill,  cleared  a  clever  hedge,  and 
kept  the  pack  in  sight.  The  rest  took  an 
easier  place,  where  a  farm  laborer  had  pulled 
away  the  stakes  by  which  a  gap  had  been 
filled.  Here  there  was  much  very  light 
jumping,  and  much  more  of  waiting  until 
predecessors  had  made  it  lighter.  In  the 
mean  time  other  gaps  were  found,  and  it 
was  not  many  minutes  before  all  were 
through;  but  during  these  minutes  the 
fox,  the  hounds,  and  the  harder  riding  men 
were  putting  a  wide  space  between  them- 
selves and  us,  who  were  at  the  tail  of  the 
field.  Yet  there  were  some  in  the  party 
who  did  not  look  like  laggards,  and  whose 
horses  were  good  enough  for  any  work 
such  a  country  could  give  them. 

Even  when  across  the  gap,  these  men 
went  with  the  rest  of  us,  by  gates  and 
lanes,  toward  a  point  to  which  it  was 
thought  by  the  knowing  ones  that  the  fox 
would  double,  —  and  the  knowing  ones 
were  right.  Gradually,  as  their  judgment 
indicated,  they  left  the  roads  and  took 
to  the  fields.  This  course  was  taken  by 
three  well-mounted  young  ladies.  I  fol- 
lowed the  gate-openers  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when,  coming  out  on  a  high-road,  I 
concluded  that,  with  seventeen  miles  to  ride 
home,  it  was  only  just  to  my  little  mare  to 
give  the  thing  up  and  head  for  Leaming- 
ton. The  hounds  were  far  away  on  my 
right  and  quite  out  of  sight. 

Having  come  to  look  on  and  learn,  I 
had  probably  seen  and  heard  all  that  day 
had  in  store  for  me,  —  surely  enough  for 
one's  first  day  at  fox-hunting.  When  I 
had  ridden  for  a  few  minutes  I  saw,  far 
across  the  fields,  that  the  hounds  had 
turned  to  the  left  and  were  making  for  my 
road.  Pressing  forward,  I  came  up  in 
time  to  see  them  cross  to  the  front,  and 
go  scurrying  away  over  the  grass,  nosing 
out  the  scent  as  they  ran.  There  had 
been  a  check,  and  "the  field"  was  well 
up.  The  road  was  lower  than  the  fields, 
and  was  bordered  by  a  ditch  at  each  side. 
From  tin's  the  ground  rose  a  little,  and  on 
each  bank  stood  a  three-and-a-half-foot 
thorn  hedge.  Neither  leap  was  difficult, 
but  the  one  out  of  the  road  was  not  easy. 
Here  I  sat  and  saw  fully  a  hundred  horse- 
men, dressed  in  the  gay  colors  of  the  hunt- 
ing-field and  mounted  as  men  rarely  are 
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mounted  out  of  England,  all,  horses  as 
well  as  men,  eager  and  excited  in  the 
chase,  flying  over  hedge  and  ditch  into 
the  carriage-way,  and  over  ditch  and  hedge 
into  the  higher  field,  beyond  and  away 
headlong  after  the  hounds,  every  man  for 
himself,  and  every  man  for  the  front,  and 
on  they  went  over  another  hedge  and  out 
of  sight.  In  the  thick  of  the  flight  were 
two  ladies,  riding  as  well  and  as  boldly  as 
the  men,  and  two  men  were  brushing  their 
hats  in  the  road,  their  empty  saddles  keep- 
ing well  up  with  the  run.  More  than  sat- 
isfied with  this  climax  of  my  first  day's 
experience,  I  trotted  out  for  home.  The 
result  of  the  run  I  never  heard,  and  I 
leave  its  description  where  I  lost  sight  of 
it.  A  mile  farther  on  I  did  see  a  fagged- 
looking  fox  making  his  rapid  way  across 
my  road  again,  and  sneaking  off  under  the 
hedge  toward  a  thicket  to  the  right,  and 
I  halted  to  listen  to  what  sounded  like  the 
huntsman's  horn  over  the  hill  to  the  left ; 
but  possibly  the  conclusion  I  drew  was 
not  a  correct  one. 

I  wish  that  words  could  give  an  idea  of 
the  life  and  action  of  the  headlong  flight 
I  had  just  seen;  but  the  inadequacy  of 
all  I  had  read  to  convey  it  to  me  makes 
it  seem  useless  to  try.  Photography  and 
description  may,  in  a  measure,  supply  the 
place  of  travel ;  but  he  who  would  realize 
the  most  thrilling  intensity  of  eager  horse- 
manship must  stand  in  a  hedge-bound 
English  lane  and  see  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  hun- 
dred gayly  dressed  and  splendidly  mount- 
ed fox-hunters  flashing  at  full  speed  across 
his  path ;  and  it  is  worth  the  while  to  see. 

Rain  never  fell  on  a  more  lovely  coun- 
try than  that  part  of  Warwickshire 
through  which  my  wet  way  lay.  For  ten 
miles  of  the  seventeen  it  rained,  gently 
as  it  rains  with  us  in  April;  nor  is  our 
grass  more  green  in  April  than  this  was  in 
Christmas  week.  The  all-prevailing  ivy 
was  filled  with  berries,  and  the  laurestine 
was  already  in  bloom. 

No  born  Englishman  could  have  cared 
less  for  the  soaking  rain ;  and  wet  to  the 
skin,  tired  to  the  bone,  and  stiff  to  the 
marrow,  I  have  rarely  been  more  exuber- 
ant than  when  I  gradually  regained  the 
use  of  my  legs  in  the  half-mile  walk  to  the 


hotel,  resolving  that  not  even  the  glories 
of  American  citizenship  should  ever  keep 
me  away  from  England  in  winter,  were  I 
only  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  regular 
hunting.  But  the  exuberance  was  moral 
rather  than  physical.  I  had  not  been  so 
tired  for  years,  —  stiff  as  an  old  horse,  af- 
ter over  thirty  miles  of  really  hard  riding 
(the  last  seventeen  miles  in  two  hours). 
The  cure  was  a  hot  bath  and  a  dish  of  hot 
soup,  followed  by  a  log-like  sleep  of  two 
hours  on  a  sofa  before  a  blazing  hot  fire, 
a  shajp  half-hour's  walk,  a  very  plain  din- 
ner, and  a  couple  of  hours'  chat  with  my 
interested  East-Indiaman  in  the  smok- 
ing-room :  the  cure  was  complete ;  and 
all  that  was  left  of  the  day's  sport  was 
its  brilliant  recollection. 

My  second  day  was  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  —  on  Ay  von,  the  misguided  Eng- 
lish call  it.  The  meet  was  to  be  at 
Goldicote  House,  one  of  the  "  fixtures  " 
of  the  Warwickshire  Hunt.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  persons,  including  a  few 
ladies,  and  one  little  bareheaded  "blue- 
coat"  school-boy  (from  Thackeray's 
school),  who,  with  his  folded  umbrella, 
long  skirt,  low  shoes,  and  yellow  hose,  was 
in  for  as  much  sport  as  his  Christmas  holi- 
day could  give  him.  As  a  further  penalty 
for  want  of  forethought,  I  was  reduced 
to  riding  a  friend's  coach-horse.  How- 
ever, the  reduction  was  not  great,  for 
whether  by  early  instruction  or  by  inher- 
itance, he  was  more  than  half  a  hunter, 
and  gave  me  a  capital  look  at  the  whole 
day's  chase ;  while  his  owner,  on  a  most 
charming  black  blood  mare,  being  out  of 
condition  for  hard  riding,  kindly  applied 
himself  to  urging  me  to  severer  work 
than  one  likes  to  do  with  a  borrowed 
horse.  He  introduced  me  to  a  venerable 
old  gentleman  in  a  time-and-weather- 
stained  red  coat,  velvet  cap,  and  well- 
used  nether  gear,  mounted  on  a  knowing- 
looking  old  gray,  and  attended  by  his 
granddaughter.  He  could  not  have  been 
less  than  eighty  years  old,  and  his  days 
of  hard  riding  were  over ;  but  constant 
hunting  exercise  every  winter  for  over 
sixty  years  had  protected  him  wonder- 
fully well  against  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
it  is  rare  to  see  an  American  of  sixty  so 
hale  and  hearty,  and  so  cheerful  and 
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jolly.  I  was  told  that  if  I  would  take 
him  for  my  leader,  I  would  see  more  of 
the  run  than  I  could  in  any  other  way 
with  such  a  mount  as  I  had.  He  seemed 
to  know  the  habits  of  the  foxes  of  South 
Warwickshire  as  thoroughly  as  he  did 
every  footpath  and  gate  of  the  country, 
and  he  led  us  by  cross-cuts  to  the  various 
points  to  wliich  Reynard  circled,  so  that 
we  often  had  the  whole  field  in  sight.  It 
was  not  an  especially  interesting  day,  and 
the  fox  got  away  at  last,  among  a  tangle 
of  railway  lines  that  blocked  our  passage. 
My  old  mentor,  who  had  given  me  much 
valuable  instruction  in  the  details  of 
hunting,  was  vastly  disgusted  at  the 
result,  and  broke  out  with,  "Ah!  it's 
all  up  with  old  England,  I  doubt ;  these 
confounded  railways  have  killed  sport. 
There  's  no  hunting  to  be  had  any  longer, 
for  their  infernal  cutting  up  the  country 
in  this  way.  I've  hunted  with  these 
hounds  under  fifteen  different  masters, 
but  I  've  about  done,  and  I  sha'  n't  lose 
much,  —  it 's  all  up.  However,  I  suppose 
we  could  never  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  without  the  railways ;  but 
it 's  all  up  with  hunting."  At  that,  he 
called  away  the  young  lady,  bade  me  a 
melancholy  "  good  by,"  and  rode  half 
sadly  home.  I  galloped  back  to  Strat- 
ford with  my  handsome  old  host,  —  a 
little  more  knowing  in  the  ways  of  the 
field,  but  without  yet  having  had  a  fair 
taste  of  the  sport. 

Seven  miles  from  Peterborough,  in  the 
dismal  little  village  of  Wansford,  near  the 
borders  of  Northamptonshire  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire, is,  perhaps,  the  only  re- 
maining old  posting-inn  in  England  that 
is  kept  up  in  the  unchanged  style  of  the 
ante-railroad  days.  The  post-houses  are 
gone,  but  the  posting-stables  are  filled 
with  hunters ;  the  travelling  public  have 
fled  to  the  swifter  lines,  and  Wansford  is 
forever  deserted  of  them ;  but  the  old 
"  Haycock  "  keeps  up  its  old  cheer,  and 
Tom  Percival,  who  boasts  that  he  has 
had  the  Princess  Victoria  for  a  guest  and 
has  slept  five  dukes  in  one  night,  has  lit- 
tle occasion  to  complain  of  neglect.  The 
good  wine  that  needs  no  bush  still  makes 
liis  cellar  known,  and  no  one  should  criti- 


cise English  cooking  until  he  has  dined 
once  at  the  Haycock.  Nowhere  is  the 
inn-maid  of  whom  we  have  read  so  much 
to  be  found  in  such  simple,  tidy,  and 
courtesying  perfection ;  and  nowhere,  in 
short,  can  one  find  so  completely  the 
solid  comfort  of  hostelry  life.  Half  old 
farm-house  and  half  wayside-inn ;  with  a 
marvellous  larder,  through  whose  glass- 
closed  side  the*  guest  sees  visions  of 
joints  and  jams  and  pastry  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion ;  backed  by  a  stable-yard  where  boys 
are  always  exercising  good  horses ;  and 
flanked  by  a  yardful  of  quaint  clipped 
yews,  —  the  old  house  at  Wansford  (in 
spite  of  its  dull-looking  road  front)  is 
worth  a  visit  from  those  who  would  get 
out  of  the  sight  and  sound  of  steam,  and 
see  the  old,  old  country  life  of  England. 
The  visitor  is  not  numbered  and  billeted 
and  pigeon-holed,  as  in  the  modern  hotel ; 
but  the  old  fiction  of  host  and  guest  is 
well  kept  up.  Your  coming  should  be 
announced  in  advance ;  and  you  are  re- 
ceived as  in  some  sort  a  member  of  the 
family,  whose  ways  are  made  to  conform 
more  or  less  to  the  wishes  of  yourself 
and  your  convives,  mainly  young  swells 
from  London,  who  are  few,  and  who  are 
there  as  you  are,  not  for  business,  but 
for  rest,  good  living,  and  regular  sport. 
Three  packs  of  hounds  are  within  reach  ; 
and  on  the  days  when  none  of  the  meets 
is  near,  there  is  always  the  "  larking  " 
the  training  of  young  horses  —  to  supply 
a  good  substitute,  as  far  as  the  riding  goes. 
One  who  cares  for  hunting  pure  and 
simple,  rather  than  for  the  gayer  life  of 
Leamington  and  Cheltenham,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  make  the  season,  or  a  part 
of  it,  at  the  Haycock,  with  regularly  en- 
gaged horses  for  as  many  days  in  the 
week  as  he  may  choose  to  ride.  It  costs, 
—  but  it  pays.  One  is  none  the  less 
welcome  among  the  guests  for  being  an 
American. 

I  there  had  a  day  with  the  George 
Pitz  William  hounds.  Not  being,  as  yet, 
quite  at  home  in  the  field,  I  took  a  wise 
old  horse,  "  Cock  Robin,"  who  was  well 
up  to  my  weight,  and  who,  as  Percival 
told  me,  would  teach  me  more  than  I 
coul'd  teach  him.  He  was  sent  on  early 
with  the  other  hunters,  and  I  took  a 
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"  hack "  to  ride  to  cover.  We  were  a 
party  of  four,  and  we  went  through  the 
fields  and  the  lawns  and  the  rain,  to 
where  the  meet  was  fixed  for  eleven 
o'clock,  at  Barnwell  Castle,  a  fine  old 
Norman  ruin,  —  square  and  low,  with 
four  large  corner  towers  draped  in  mag- 
nificent ivy.  It  was  a  dreary  morning, 
and  not  more  than  sixty  were  out ;  but 
among  these,  as  always,  there  were  ladies, 
and  there  was  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  fine  horses.  Our  cover  was 
drawn  blank,  and  we  moved  to  another, 
where  a  fox  was  found,  and  whence  the 
run  was  sharp  and  too  straight  for  a  pru- 
dent novice  to  see  very  much  of  it ;  and 
it  was  some  minutes  before  Cock  Robin 
and  lu's  rider  came  up  with  the  hounds, 
who  had  come  to  a  check  in  a  large  wood. 
Throughout  the  day  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  waiting  about  different  covers, 
between  which  the  fox  ran  back  and 
forth.  Finally  he  broke  away  for  a  long, 
quick  burst  over  the  fields,  which  lay  to 
the  left  of  a  farm-road  down  which  we 
were  riding,  and  which  was  flanked  by 
a  high  and  solid-looking  hedge.  Near 
the  head  of  the  party  was  a  well- 
mounted  blond  of  seventeen,  who  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  avoid  the  open  coun- 
try and  to  keep  prudently  near  to  her 
mother  and  her  groom.  The  sight  of 
the  splendid  run,  fast  leaving  us  be- 
hind, was  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
turned  straight  for  the  hedge,  clearing 
it  with  a  grander  leap  than  I  had  seen 
taken  that  day,  and  flying  on  over  hedges 
and  ditches  in  the  direct  wake  of  the 
hounds.  A  young  German  who  followed 
her  said,  as  we  rode  back  to  -the  Hay- 
cock, "  It  is  vort  to  come  from  America 
or  from  Owstria  to  see  zat  lofely  Lady 

go  over  ze  country,"  —  and  it  was. 

Luck  often  favors  the  timid ;  Cock 
Robin  and  I  were  quite  alone  —  he  dis- 
gusted, and  I  hah0  ashamed  with  my  pru- 
dence —  when  the  fox,  who  had  found 
straight  running  of  no  avail,  came  swerv- 
ing to  the  right  over  the  crest  of  a  dis- 
tant hill,  closely  followed  by  the  hounds, 
and,  in  splendid  style,  by  the  first  flight 
of  the  field.  Soon  he  crossed  a  brook 
which  was  fenced  in  with  rails,  and  the 
horsemen  all  had  to  make  a  long  detour, 


so  that  I,  who  had  been  last,  now  be- 
came first.  I  had  the  fox  and  the 
hounds  all  to  myself;  my  horse  was  tVi-.sh, 
and  the  way  was  easy.  My  monopoly 
lasted  only  a  moment,  but  it  was  not  a 
moment  of  tranquillity.  Finding  an  open 
gate  and  bridge,  I  followed  the  pack  into 
a  large  low  field,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  wide  brook.  The  fox  was 
turned  by  this  and  ran  to  the  right  along 
the  bank ;  at  the  corner  of  the  field  he 
turned  again  to  the  right,  still  keeping  by 
the  edge  of  the  stream ;  this  gav«  the 
hounds  an  immense  advantage,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  angle,  they  came  so  closely 
upon  him  that  with  still  another  tuni  of 
the  brook  ahead  of  him,  he  had  but  one 
chance  for  his  life,  and  that  was  a  des- 
perate one  for  a  tired  fox  to  consider. 
He  did  not  consider,  but  went  slap  at  the 
brook,  and  cleared  it  with  a  leap  of  nearly 
twenty  feet.  The  foremost  hounds  whim- 
pered for  a  moment  on  the  bank  before 
they  took  to  the  water,  and  when  they 
were  across  Reynard  was  well  out  of 
sight,  and  they  had  to  nose  out  his  trail 
afresh.  He  brought  them  again  to  a 
check,  and  finally,  after  half  an  hour's 
skirmishing,  he  ran  down  a  railway  cut- 
ting in  the  wake  of  a  train,  and  got 
finally  away. 

Incidentally,  here  was  an  opportunity 
for  an  English  gentleman  to  show  more 
good  temper  and  breeding  than  it  is  one's 
daily  lot  to  see.  He  was  one  of  a  bridge- 
ful  of  horsemen  watching  the  hounds  as 
they  vainly  tried  to  unravel  the  fox's 
scent  from  the  bituminous  trail  of  the 
locomotive,  when,  full  of  eager  curiosity, 
one  of  the  ladies,  middle-aged  and  not 
"native  and  to  the  manner  born,"  but 
not  an  American,  rode  directly  on  to 
his  horse's  heels.  To  the  confusion  of 
my  lady,  the  horse^Jike  a  sensible  horse 
as  he  was,  resented  the  attack  with  both 
his  feet.  His  rider  got  him  at  once  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  returned,  bowing  his 
venerable  head  in  regretful  apology,  and 
trusting  that  no  serious  harm  had  been 
done.  "  How  can  you  ride  such  a  kick- 
ing brute  !  "  was  the  gracious  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  forbearance. 

In  this  storied  little  island  one  is  never 
for  long  out  of  the  presence  of  places  on 
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the  traditions  of  which  our  lifelong  fancies 
have  been  fed.  Our  road  home  lay  past 
the  indistinct  mass  of  rubbish,  clustered 
round  with  ivy  and  with  the  saddest  as- 
sociations, which  was  once  Potheringay 
Castle  ;  and  as  we  turned  into  the  village 
my  companions  pointed  out  the  still  ser- 
viceable but  long-unused  "  stocks  "  where 
the  minor  malefactors  of  the  olden  time 
expiated  their  offences. 

We  reached  the  Haycock  at  three,  a 
moist  but  far  from  unpleasant  body  of 
tirec^and  dirty  men,  having  ridden,  since 
nine  in  the  morning,  over  fifty -five  miles, 
mostly  in  the  rain,  and  often  in  a  shower 
of  mud  splashed  by  galloping  hoofs.  By 
sk  o'clock  we  were  in  good  trim  for  din- 
ner, and  after  dinner  for  a  long,  cosey  talk 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  horses 
and  fox-hunting  in  general.  My  own  in- 
terest in  the  sport  is  confined  mainly  to 
its  equestrian  side,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
give  much  information  as  to  its  details. 
Any  stranger  must  be  impressed  with  the 
firm  hold  it;  has  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  little  public  sympa- 
thy that  is  shown  for  the  rare  attempts 
that  are  made  to  restrict  its  rights. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  the  farmers 
should  be  its  bitter  opponents.  It  can 
hardly  be  a  cheerful  sight,  in  March,  for  a 
thrifty  man  to  see  a  crowd  of  mad  horse- 
men tearing  through  his  twenty  acres  of 
well- wintered  wheat,  filling  the  air  with  a 
spray  of  soil  and  uprooted  plants.  But 
let  a  non-riding  reformer  get  up  after  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  local  Agricultural 
Association  and  suggest  that  the  rights  of 
tenant-farmers  have  long  enough  lain  at 
the  mercy  of  their  landlord  and  his  fox- 
hunting friends,  with  the  rabble  of  idle 
sports  and  ruthless  ne'er-do-weels  who  fol- 
low at  their  heels,  and  that  it  is  time  for 
them  to  assert  themselves  and  try  to  se- 
cure the  prohibition  of  a  costly  pastime, 
which  leads  to  no  good  practical  result, 
and  the  burdens  of  which  fall  so  heavily 
on  the  producing  classes  —  and  then  see 
how  his  brother  farmers  will  second  his 
efforts.  The  very  man  whose  wheat  was 
apparently  ruined  will  tell  him  that  in 
March  one  would  have  said  the  whole  crop 
was  destroyed,  but  that  the  stirring  up 
seemed  to  do  it  good,  for  he  had  never  be- 


fore seen  such  an  even  stand  on  that  field. 
Another  will  argue  that  while  hunting 
does  give  him  some  extra  work  on  the 
repair  of  hedges  and  gates,  and  while  he 
sometimes  has  his  fields  torn  up  more 
than  he  likes,  yet  the  hounds  are  the  best 
neighbors  he  has ;  they  bring  a  good 
market  for  hay  and  oats,  and,  for  his  part, 
he  likes  to  get  a  day  with  them  himself 
now  and  then.  Another  raises  a  young 
horse  when  he  can,  and  if  he  turns  out 
a  clever  hunter,  he  gets  a  much  larger 
price  for  him  than  he  could  if  there  were 
no  hunting  in  the  country.  Another  has 
now  and  then  lost  poultry  by  the  depre- 
dations of  foxes,  but  he  never  knew  the 
master  to  refuse  a  fair  claim  for  damages ; 
for  his  part,  he  would  scorn  to  ask  com- 
pensation ;  he  likes  to  see  the  noble  sport, 
which  is  the  glory  of  England,  flourish- 
ing, in  spite  of  modern  improvements.  At 
this  point,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
vivial cheer,  they  bring  in  the  charge  at 
Balaklava,  and  other  evidences  that  the 
noble  sport,  which  is  the  glory  of  old 
England,  breeds  a  race  of  men  whose 
invincible  daring  always  has  won  and 
always  shall  win  her  honor  in  the 
field;  —  and  Long  live  the  Queen,  and 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Handley  Cross 
Hunt,  and  Confusion  to  the  mean  and 
niggardly  spirit  that  is  filling  the  country 
with  wire  fences  and  that  would  do  away 
with  the  noble  sport  which  is  the  glory  of 
old  England  !  Hear  !  hear ! !  And  so 
it  ends,  and  half  the  company,  in  velvet 
caps,  scarlet  coats,  leathers  and  top-boots, 
will  be  early  on  the  ground  at  the  first 
meet  of  the  next  autumn,  glad  to  see 
their  old  cover-side  friends  once  more,  and 
hoping  for  a  jolly  winter  of  such  healthful 
amusements  and  pleasant  intercourse  as 
shall  put  into  their  heads  and  their  hearts 
and  into  their  hearty  fram.es  and  ruddy 
faces  a  tenfold  compensation  for  the  tri- 
fling loss  they  may  sustain  in  the  way  of 
broken  gates  and  trampled  fields. 

I  saw  too  little  to  be  able  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  as  to  the  harm  done ;  but  when 
once  the  run  commences  no  more  account 
is  made  of  what  is  carefully  avoided  when 
going  at  a  slow  pace,  than  if  it  were  so 
much  sawdust ;  fences  are  torn  down,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  replace  them ;  if  gates 
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are  locked,  they  are  taken  off  the  hinges 
or  broken ;  if  sheep  join  the  crowd  in  an 
enclosure  and  follow  them  into  the  road, 
no  one  stops  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
turned :  we  are  after  the  hounds,  and  sheep 
must  take  care  of  themselves.  I  saw  one 
farmer,  in  an  excited  manner,  open  the 
gates  of  his  kitchen-garden  and  turn  the 
hounds  and  twenty  horsemen  through  it 
as  the  shortest  way  to  where  he  had  seen 
the  fox  go ;  Ms  womenfolk  eagerly  call- 
ing "  Tally-ho ! "  to  others  who  were  go- 
ing wrong.  I  have  never  seen  a  railroad 
train  stopped  because  of  the  conductor's 
interest  in  a  passing  hunt,  but  I  fancy 
that  is  the  only  thing  in  England  that 
does  not  stop  when  the  all-absorbing  in- 
terest is  once  awakened. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  material 
interests,  the  benefit  of  this  eager,  vigor- 
ous, outdoor  life  on  the  health  and  mor- 
als of  the  people  is  most  unmistakable. 
Such  a  race  of  liandsome,  hale,  straight- 
liinbed,  honest,  and  simple-hearted  men 
can  nowhere  else  be  found  as  in  the  wide 
class  that  passes  as  much  of  every  win- 
ter as  is  possible  in  regular  fox-hunt- 
ing; and  to  make  an  application  of 
their  example,  we  could  well  afford  to 
give  over  many  of  our  fertile  fields  to 
ruthless  destruction,,  and  many  of  our  fer- 
tile hours  to  the  most  senseless  sport,  if 
it  would  only  replace  our  dyspeptic  stom- 
achs, sallow  cheeks,  stooping  shoulders, 
and  restless  eagerness  with  the  hale  and 
hearty  and  easy-going  life  and  energy  of 
our  English  cousins.  Hardly  enough  wo- 
men hunt  in  England  to  constitute  an  ex- 
ample ;  but  those  who  do  are  such  models 
of  health  and  freshness  as  to  make  one 
wish  that  more  women  had  the  benefit  of 
the  amusement  both  there  and  here.  It 
is  very  common  to  see  men  of  over  sixty 
following  the  hounds  in  the  very  elite  of 
the  field ;  they  seem  still  in  the  vigor  of 
youth.  At  seventy  many  are  yet  regular 
at  their  work ;  and  it  is  hardly  remarka- 
ble when  one  finally  hangs  up  his  red 
coat  only  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Consid- 
ering all  this,  it  almost  becomes  a  question 
whether,  patriotism  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  a  prosperous  American,  instead 
of  settling  down  at  the  age  of  forty -five  to 


a  special  partnership  and  a  painful  diges- 
tion, to  take  a  smaller  income  where  it 
would  bring  more  comfort,  and  by  a  judi- 
cious application  of  the  pig-skin  to  reha- 
bilitate his  enfeebled  alimentation. 

Fox-hunting  is  a  costly  luxury  if  one 
goes  well  mounted  and  well  appointed. 
It  can  hardly  be  made  cheap,  even  when 
one  lives  in  his  own  house  and  rides  his 
own  horses.  With  hotel  bills  and  horse- 
hire,  it  costs  still  more.  As  an  occa- 
sional indulgence  it  is  always  a  good 
investment.  My  own  score  at  the  Hay- 
cock was  as  follows,  —  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  because  actual  figures  are 
.worth  more  than  estimates.  (I  was  there 
from  Thursday  afternoon  until  Sunday 
morning,  went  out  with  a  shooting-party 
on  Friday,  dined  out  011  Friday  night,  and 
hunted  on  Saturday.) 
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THOMAS  PKRCIVAL. 

£  f.    d. 

Jan.  4.  Hire  of  hunter  to  Barnwell,     .        .440 
hack      "  10    6 

Eight  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  six- 
pence ;  which  being  interpreted  means 
$  47.30  in  the  lawful  currency  of  the 
United  States.  The  hunter  and  hack  for 
one  day  cost  $  23.52. 

An  American  friend,  living  with  his 
family  in  Leamington  (much  more  cheap- 
ly than  he  could  live  at  home),  kept  two 
hunters  and  a  hack,  and  hunted  them 
twice  a  week  for  the  whole  season  (near- 
ly six  months)  at  a  cost,  including  the 
loss  on  his  horses,  which  he  sold  in  the 

*  The  run  of  the  house. 

+  We  are  apt  to  consider  this  a  petty  swindle,  but 
it  haa  the  advantage  that  you  get  what  you  pay  for.. 
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spring,  of  less  than  $  1,500.  I  think  this 
is  below  the  average  expense. 

The  cost  of  keeping  up  a  pack  of 
hounds  is  very  heavy.  The  hounds  them- 
selves, a  well-paid  huntsman,  two  or  three 
whippers-m,  two  horses  a  day  for  each  of 
these  attendants  (hunting  four  days  a 
week,  this  would  probably  require  four 
horses  for  each  man),  and  no  end  of  inci- 
dental expenses,  bring  the  cost  to  fully 
$  20,000  per  annum.  This  is  sometimes 
paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  subscription 
and  sometimes  entirely  by  the  Master  of 
the  Hounds.  One  item  of  my  friend's  ex- 
penses at  Leamington  was  a  subscription 
of  ten  guineas  each  to  Warwickshire,  North 
Warwickshire,  Atherstone,  and  Pytchley 
hunts.  Something  of  this  sort  would  be 
necessary  if  one  hunted  for  any  consider- 
able time  with  any  subscription  pack,  but 
an  occasional  visitor  is  not  expected  to 
contribute. 

A  stranger  participating  in  the  sport 
need  only  be  guided  by  common  modesty 
and  common-sense.  However  good  a 
horseman  he  may  be,  he  cannot  make  a 
sensation  among  the  old  stagers  of  the 
hunting-field.  Probably  he  will  get  no 
commendation  of  any  sort.  If  he  does,  it 
will  be  for  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  oth- 
ers, —  taking  always  the  easiest  and  safest 
road  that  will  bring  him  well  up  with  the 
hounds,  not  flinching  when  a  desperate 
leap  must  be  taken,  and  following  (at  a 
respectful  distance)  a  good  leader,  rather 
than  trying  to  take  the  lead  himself.  How- 
ever promising  the  prospect  may  be,  he 
had  better  not  do  anything  on  his  own 
hook  ;  if  he  makes  a  conspicuous  mistake, 
he  will  probably  be  corrected  for  it  in 
plainer  English  than  it  is  pleasant  to  hear. 

One  of  the  memorable  days  of  my  life 
was  the  day  before  New- Year's.  Ford 
had  secured  me  a  capital  hunter,  a  well- 
clipped  gelding,  over  sixteen  hands  high, 
glossy,  lean,  and  wiry  as  a  racer.  "  You 
've  got  a  rare  mount  to-day,  sir,"  said  the 
groom  as  he  held  him  for  me  to  get  up ; 
and  a  rare  dismount  I  came  near  having 
in  the  little  measure  of  capacity  with 
which  Master  Dick  and  I  commenced  our 
acquaintance,  before  we  left  the  Regent. 
He  was  one  of  those  horses  whose  spirits 


are  just  a  little  too  much  for  their  skins, 
and  all  the  way  out  he  kept  up  a  restless 
questioning  of  his  prospect  of  having  his 
own  way.  Still  he  was  in  all  this,  as  in 
his  manner  of  doing  his  work  when  he  got 
in  the  open  country,  such  a  perfect  coun- 
terpart of  old  Max,  who  had  carried  me  for 
two  years  in  the  Southwest,  that  I  was  at  , 
home  at  once.  If  I  had  had  a  hunter 
made  to  order,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
perfectly  suited. 

The  meet  (North  Warwickshire)  was 
at  Cubbiugton  Gate,  only  two  miles  from 
Leamington,  and  a  very  gay  meet  it  was. 
The  road  was  filled  with  carriages,  and 
there  was  a  goodly  rabble  on  foot.  About 
three  hundred,  in  every  variety  of  dress, 
were  mounted  for  the  hunt,  a  dozen  or  so 
ladies  among  them.  Three  of  these  kept 
well  up  all  day,  and  one  of  them  rode 
very  straight.  The  hounds  were  taken  to 
a  wood  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
Cubbington,  where  they  soon  found  a  fox, 
which  led  us  a  very  straight  course  to 
Princethorpe,  about  three  miles  to  the 
northeast. 

I  had  done  little  fencing  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  the  sort  of  propulsion  one 
gets  in  being  carried  over  a  hedge  is  suf- 
ficiently different  from  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  civil  life  to  suggest  at  first  the 
element  of  surprise.  Consequently,  though 
our  initial  leap  was  a  modest  one,  I  landed 
with  only  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  with 
one  hand  in  the  mane ;  but  now  I  saw  that 
Dick  was  but  another  name  for  Max,  and 
this  one  moderate  failure  was  enough  to 
recall  the  old  tricks  of  the  craft.  As  the 
opportunity  would  perhaps  never  come 
again,  this  one  was  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  I  resolved  to  have  one  fair  inside 
view  of  real  fox-hunting.  Dick  was  clear- 
ly as  good  a  horse  as  was  out  that  day ; 
the  leaping  was  less  than  that  to  which 
we  were  used  among  the  worm  fences, 
fallen  timber,  and  gullies  of  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee ;  and  there  was  but  a  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  only  motive 
that  could  deter  me  from  making  the  most 
of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Lunt,  the  Master 
of  the  Hounds,  was  not  better  mounted 
for  his  lighter  weight  than  was  I  for  my 
fourteen  stone ;  and  his  position  as  well  as 
his  look  indicated  that  he  would  probably 
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go  by  the  nearest  practicable  route  to 
where  the  fox  might  lead,  so  we  kept  at  a 
safe  distance  behind  him  and  well  in  his 
wake.  The  hesitation  and  uncertainty 
which  had  at  first  confused  my  bridle 
hand  being  removed,  my  horse,  recogniz- 
ing the  changed  position  of  affairs,  settled 
down  to  his  work  like  a  well-trained  and 
sensible  but  eager  beast  as  he  was.  From 
the  covert  to  Princethorpe  we  took  seven 
fences  and  some  small  ditches,  and  we  got 
there  with  the  first  half-dozen  of  the  field, 
both  of  us  in  higher  spirits  than  horse 
and  rider  ever  get  except  by  dint  of  hard 
going  and  successful  fencing. 

Here  there  was  a  short  check,  but  the 
fox  was  soon  routed  out  again  and  made 
for  Waveley  Wood,  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  northwest. 

Waveley  Wood  is  what  is  called  in  Eng- 
land a  "  biggish  bit  of  timber,"  and  the 
check  here  was  long  enough  to  allow  the 
whole  field  to  come  up.  As  we  sat  chat- 
ting and  lighting  our  cigars,  "  Tally  ho  !  " 
was  called  from  the  other  side  of  the  cover, 
and  we  splashed  through  a  muddy  cart- 
road  and  out  into  the  open  just  as  the 
hounds  were  well  away.  Now  was  a  ride 
for  dear  life.  Every  one  had  on  all  the 
speed  the  heavy  ground  would  allow.  In 
front  of  us  was  a  "bullfinch"  (a  neglected 
hedge,  out  of  which  strong  thorny  shoots 
of  several  years'  growth  have  run  up  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  it).  I  had  often  heard  of 
bullfinches,  and  no  hunting  experience 
could  be  complete  without  taking  one. 
It  was  some  distance  around  by  the  gate, 
the  pace  was  strong,  and  the  spiney  fringe 
had  just  closed  behind  Mr.  Lunt's  red 
coat  as  he  dropped  into  the  field  beyond. 
"  Follow  my  leader  "  is  a  game  that  must 
be  boldly  played  ;  so,  settling  my  hat  well 
down,  holding  my  bridle-hand  low,  and 
covering  my  closed  eyes  with  my  right 
elbow,  with  the  whip-hand  over  the  left 
shoulder,  I  put  my  heart  in  my  pocket 
and  went  at  it,  and  through  it  with  a 
crash!  An  ugly  scratch  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  right  hand  was  the  only  dam- 
age done,  and  I  was  one  of  the  very  few 
near  the  pack.  Dick  and  I  were  now  up 
to  anything;  we  made  very  light  of  a 
thick  tall  hedge  that  came  next  in  order, 
and  we  cleared  it  like  a  bird;  but  we 


landed  in  a  pool  of  standing  water,  cov- 
ering deeply  ploughed  ground,  the  horse's 
fore-feet  sinking  so  deeply  that  he  could 
not  get  them  out  in  time,  and  our  head- 
way rolled  us  both  over  in  the  mud,  I  flat 
on  my  back.  Dick  got  up  just  in  time  for 
his  pastern  to  strike  me  in  the  face  as  I 
was  rising,  giving  me  a  cut  lip,  a  mouth- 
ful of  blood,  and  a  black  and  blue  nose- 
bridge.  My  appearance  has,  on  occa- 
sions, been  more  respectable  and  my  tem- 
per more  serene  than  as  I  ran,  soiled  and 
bleeding,  over  the  ploughed  ground,  call- 
ing to  some  workmen  to  "  catch  my 
horse." 

I  was  soon  up  and  away  again.  There 
seemed  some  confusion  in  the  run,  and 
the  master  being  out  of  sight,  I  followed 
one  of  the  whips  as  he  struck  into  a  blind 
path  in  a  wood.  It  was  a  tangled  mass 
of  briers,  but  he  went  in  at  full  pace,  and 
evidently  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  copse  there  was  a 
set  of  low  bars,  and  beyond  this  a  small, 
slimy  ditch.  My  leader  cleared  the  bars, 
but  his  horse's  hind  feet  slipped  on  the 
bank  of  the  ditch,  and  he  fell  backwards 
with  an  ugly  kind  of  sprawl  that  I  had 
no  time  to  examine,  for  Dick  took  the 
leap  easily  and  soon  brought  me  into  a 
field  where,  on  a  little  hillock,  and  quite 
alone,  stood  the  huntsman,  dismounted, 
holding  the  dead  fox  high  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  long-leashed  hunting-crop 
he  kept  the  hungry  and  howling  pack  at 
bay.  The  master  soon  came  up,  as  did 
about  a  dozen  others,  including  a  bright 
little  boy  on  a  light  little  pony.  The 
fox's  head  (mask),  tail  (brush),  and  feet 
(pads)  were  now  cut  off  and  distributed 
as  trophies  under  the  master's  direction. 
The  carcass  was  then  thrown  to  the  pack, 
that  fought  and  snarled  over  it  until,  in  a 
twinkling,  the  last  morsel  had  disappeared. 
This  was  the  "  death,"  — by  no  means  the 
most  engaging  part  of  the  amusement. 
From  the  find  to  the  killing  was  only 
twenty-five  minutes,  into  which  had  been 
crowded  more  excitement  and  more  physi- 
cal happiness  than  I  had  known  for  many 
a  long  day. 

The  second  cover  drawn  was  not  far 
away.  With  this  fox  we  had  two  hours' 
work,  mainly  through  woods  at  a  walk 
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and  with  the  hounds  frequently  at  fault,  ing  the  charming  road  that  leads,  under 

but  with  some  good  leaping.     Finally  he  such    ivy-clad    tree-trunks    and  between 

was  run  to  earth  and  abandoned.  such  hedges  as  no  other  land  can  show, 

We  then  went  to  a  cover  near  Bubben-  through    Stoneleigh    Village     and    past 

hall,  but  found  no  fox,  and  then,  with  Stoneleigh  Abbey  to  Leamington,  and  a 

the  same  luck,  to  another  east  of  Bag-  well-earned  rest, 
gington.     It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock, 

growing  dusk,   and    beginning  to    rain.  My  memorandum  for  that  day  closes : 

The  hounds  started  for  their  kennels,  and  "  Horse,  £5  2*.  &d. ;  Fees,  2*. ;  and  well 

Dick  and  I  took  a  soft  bridle-path  skirt-  worth  the  money." 

George  K  Waring. 


THE    TWO    HOMES. 

MY  home  was  seated  high  and  fair, 

Upon  a  mountain's  side; 
The  day  was  longest,  brightest  there; 

Beneath,  the  world  was  wide. 
Across  its  blue,  embracing  zone 
The  rivers  gleamed,  the  cities  shone, 
And  over  the  edge  of  the  fading  rim 
I  saw  the  storms  in  the  distance  dim, 

And  the  flash  of  the  soundless  thunder. 

But  weary  grew  the  sharp,  cold  wine 

Of  winds  that  never  kissed, 
The  changeless  green  of  fir  and  pine, 

The  gray  and  clinging  mist. 
Above  the  granite  sprang  no  bowers ; 
The  soil  gave  low  and  scentless  flowers ; 
And  the  drone  and  din  of  the  waterfall 
Became  a  challenge,  a  taunting  call : 

"  'T  is  fair,  't  is  fair  in  the  valley  !  " 

Of  all  the  homesteads  deep  and  far 

My  fancy  clung  to  one, 
Whose  gable  burned,  a  mellow  star, 

Touched  by  the  sinking  sun. 
Unseen  around,  but  not  unguessed, 
The  orchards  made  a  leafy  nest ; 
The  turf  before  it  was  thick,  I  knew, 
And  bees  were  busy  the  garden  through, 

And  the  windows  were  dark  with  roses. 

"  'T  is  happier  there,  below,"  I  sighed : 

The  world  is  warm  and  near, 
And  closer  love  and  comfort  hide, 

That  cannot  reach  me  here. 
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Who  master  is  must  be  so  blest 
He'll  share  with  me  his  sheltered  nest, 
If  down  to  the  valley  I  should  go, 
Leaving  the  granite,  the  pines  and  snow, 
And  the  winds  that  are  keen  as  lances." 

I  wandered  down,  by  ridge  and  dell; 

The  way  was  rough  and  long: 
Though  earlier  shadows  round  me  fell, 

I*  cheered  them  with  my  song. 
The  world's  great  circle  narrower  grew, 
Till  hedge  and  thicket  hid  the  blue; 
But  over  the  orchards,  near  at  hand, 
The  gable  shone  on  the  quiet  land, 

And  far  away  was  the  mountain ! 

Then  came  the  master :  mournful-eyed 

And  stern  of  brow  was  he. 
"  0,  planted  in  such  peace !  "  I  cried, 

"  Spare  but  the  least  to  me !  " 
"Who  seeks,"  he  said,  "this  brooding  haze, 
The  tameness  of  these  weary  days  ? 
The  highway's  dust,  the  glimmer  and  heat, 
The  woods  that  fetter  the  young  wind's  feet, 

And  hide  the  world  and  its  beauty  ?  " 

He  stretched  his  hand;  he  looked  afar 

With  eyes  of  old  desire : 
I  saw  my  home,  a  mellow  star 

That  held  the  sunset's  fire. 
"But  yonder  home,"  he  cried,  "how  fair! 
Its  chambers  burn  like  gilded  air; 
I  know  that  the  gardens  are  wild  as  dreams, 
With  the  sweep  of  winds,  the  dash  of  streams, 

And  the  pines  that  sound  as  an  anthem! 

"  So  quiet,  so  serenely  high 

It  sits,  when  clouds  are  furled, 
And  knows  the  beauty  of  the  sky, 

The  glory  of  the  world ! 
Who  there  abides  must  be  so  blest 
He  '11  share  with  me  that  lofty  crest, 
If  up  to  the  mountain  I  should  go, 
Leaving  the  dust  and  the  glare  below, 

And  the  weary  life  of  the  valley !  " 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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LIDA    ANN. 
AN  ADIRONDACK   SKETCH. 


IT  was  seven  o'clock  p.  M.  at  the  little 
red  brick  church  out  on  the  main  road, 
and  it  was  in  the  heart  of  an  Adirondack 
winter.  A  bell,  composed  of  a  cheap  pat- 
ent mixture  of  pig-iron,  pot-metal,  and 
lead,  was  sending  forth  its  dismal  metallic 
clangor  into  the  dark,  sleety,  biting  even- 
ing air.  The  frosted  panes  of  the  church- 
windows  were  of  a  dull  cheesy  complex- 
ion, indicating  that  the  tallow  dips  used  for 
illumination  were  in  full  flame. 

Sleigh-loads  of  people  were  arriving, 
and  by  half  past  seven  o'clock  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  had  been  deposited 
at  the  door.  When  they  had  all  gone  in- 
side, the  little  structure  was  densely  packed 
and  very  warm. 

Perhaps  the  heat  aided  the  excitement 
of  the  hour.  A  spiritual  agitation  like 
the  surging  of  a  flood  was  sweeping  over 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  stir- 
ring the  remote  social  life  of  the  locality 
to  its  depths.  There  was  to  be  a  sermon. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  sermon,  a  prayer- 
circle  was  formed. 

The  pastor  exhorted  his  flock  in  an 
agitated  manner,  urging  upon  them  the 
importance  of  earnestness  in  prayer.  He 
declared  that  he  was  himself  desperate, 
and  did  not  care  what  people  thought  of 
him,  and  that,  even  although  they  should 
take  him  for  a  lunatic,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  "  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  blessing  come  down." 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  excite- 
ment. The  brethren  of  a  sister  denomi- 
nation said  afterward,  that  they  feared  it 
was  excitement  only.  But  the  pastor's 
zeal  was  great,  and  he  evidently  had  no 
apprehension,  except  that  he  might  fail  to 
arouse  his  people  from  their  lethargy. 
His  words  brought  out  in  response  a  tall, 
spare  man,  who  began  praying  in  a  ve- 
hement tone  of  voice.  He  continued  to 
pray.  Five  minutes  passed,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  minutes,  and  still  he  prayed ;  and 
as  he  went  on  he  increased  in  power. 


There  seemed  not  the  slightest  probabil- 
ity of  his  ceasing,  because  he  reached  new 
and  more  exciting  themes  at  every  step 
of  his  advance.  There  was  a  little  brief 
whispering  near  the  pastor,  and  then  the 
brethren  broke  out  into  a  hymn. 

The  praying  brother  did  not  cease  his 
petition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  redoubled 
his  earnestness,  alluded  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  hymn  with  provoking  aptness  and 
felicity,  and  exhorted  the  brethren  to  sing 
and  shout  "  glory,  glory." 

The  deacons  of  the  church  were  finally 
compelled  to  take  bodily  hold  of  this 
brother  and  eject  him  from  the  building, 
as  the  only  possible  mode  of  bringing  his 
protracted  devotions  to  a  conclusion.  He 
was  passed  out  into  the  cold  night  air, 
still  praying  and  blessing  the  brethren, 
and  congratulating  himself  upon  suffering 
this  persecution. 

"  Crazy  Elkins,"  as  the  boys  called  him, 
or  "  poor  Brother  Elkins,"  as  the  church 
people  termed  him,  having  been  thus  dis- 
posed of,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  pas- 
tor apologized  for  "  the  excessive  zeal, 
without  knowledge,  of  our  poor  dear,  and 
perhaps  unbalanced,  brother."  At  about 
this  time  Mr.  Elkins  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn and  occupy  a  seat  quietly  by  the 
stove. 

The  pastor  announced  that  the  hour  for 
the  sermon  had  arrived.  He  introduced 
to  the  congregation,  as  an  evangelist  who 
had  been  sent  by  a  guiding  Providence 
to  aid  them,  Elder  Hetchel,  who  was  to 
preach  the  sermon  upon  this  occasion. 
The  pastor  characterized  this  new-comer 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  a  young 
evangelist  of  great  promise. 

Elder  Hetchel  stood  up  in  the  pulpit 
and  preached.  He  was  a  man  of  reddish 
complexion  and  black  curling  hair.  He 
was  not  young,  as  the  pastor's  words  had 
seemed  to  imply,  but  in  the  meridian  of 
life.  His  discourse  indicated  that  he  was 
an  illiterate  person.  There  was,  however, 
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a  coarse  magnetism  about  his  presence 
and  speech  that  to  some^  extent  attracted 
the  people. 

After  the  sermon  came  a  solemn  hour, 
when  the  anxious-seats  were  filled  and 
weird  spiritual  songs  were  sung. 

The  pastor  and  Elder  Hetchel  were  not 
reserved  in  dealing  with  the  young  peo- 
ple upon  the  anxious-seats.  They  called 
them  out  by  name  as  pointedly  as  pos- 
sible before  the  entire  congregation,  and 
exhorted  them  to  rise  up  and  speak,  and 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cause. 

Some  of  the  young  people  did  rise  up 
and  speak,  and  the  prevailing  ejaculations 
were  stilled  to  catch  the  few  faltering 
words  which  were  uttered  by  these  youths 
and  maidens. 

Among  the  young  girls  who  spoke  was 
little  Lida  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Deacon 
Fernwcll,  who  was  himself  engaged  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  good  work. 

The  neat  little  figure  of  Lida  Ann 
caught  the  eye  of  Elder  Hetchel.  She 
was  still  a  school-girl,  and  wore  short 
dresses.  True  she  was  fifteen,  but  then 
she  was  small  of  her  age.  She  was  so 
extremely  nimble  and  spry  that  Logan,  a 
hunter,  used  to  say  he  could  never  think 
of  anything  but  a  saucy  little  red  squirrel 
when  he  saw  her  tripping  along  to  school. 
She  was  in  truth  as  complete  and  perfect 
a  mountain  daisy  as  ever  bloomed  in  the 
oh  ill  air  of  the  Northern  Adirondacks. 
Such  she  was  at  that  evening  meeting 
when  Elder  Hetchel  looked  upon  her  and 
listened  to  her  little  speech. 

Lida  Ann  described  her  feelings,  as  the 
custom  was,  but  in  a  manner  more  child- 
ish than  womanly.  When  she  concluded 
the  account  of  her  experience  by  saying 
that  she  never  felt  "  so  sentimental  before 
in  all  her  life,"  there  was  an  amused  titter 
among  a  few  young  fellows  from  Whiskey 
Hollow  who  occupied  back  seats.  But 
the  people  generally  understood  that  Lida 
Ann  was  only  a  child,  and  pardoned  the 
mistake  of  a  word ;  and  Elder  Hetchel, 
as  Lida  Ann  sat  down,  pronounced  an 
"Amen"  with  so  much  power  and  solem- 
nity that  it  quite  hushed  the  entire  con- 
gregation. He  exhorted  the  young  sister 
to  be  faithful,  and  having  once  put  her 
hand  to  the  ploxigh  not  to  turn  back. 


The  winter,  with  its  raging  storms  and 
evening  meetings  and  wild  excitement, 
had  passed  away,  and  the  tender  wood- 
violet  was  springing  up  in  the  wilderness 
solitudes.  It  was  a  day  of  April  sunshine, 
and  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the  first 
bluebird  of  the  season  were  heard  among 
the  elm-trees  in  the  yard  of  Farmer  Fern- 
well's  home.  Elder  Hetchel,  with  his  big 
red  face,  white  necktie,  and  suit  of  sombre 
black,  stood  beside  little  Lida  Ann  in  the 
parlor.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
silk  robe,  and  had  orange-flowers  in  her 
hair.  Some  of  Lida  Ann's  little  playmates 
were  there,  half  scared  by  the  pomposity 
of  the  big  bridegroom  ;  and  a  few  elderly 
staid  church  people  were  there  also. 

The  Elder  and  little  Lida  Ann  were 
married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the 
good  pastor  having  discovered  that  he 
had  business  elsewhere  on  that  partic- 
ular day.  The  ceremony  was  quite  im- 
posing. The  majestic  little  ways  of  the 
bride,  as  she  endeavored  to  assume  the 
airs  due  to  that  highest  of  social  positions 
in  the  country,  a  minister's  wife,  were  so 
exceedingly  funny  that  they  amused  more 
than  they  provoked  her  playmates  and 
friends. 

The  neighbors  declared  that  "  it  was  a 
burning  shame,  so  indeed  it  was,  —  Lida 
Ann,  the  sweet  little  thing,  not  yet  out 
of  short  dresses  !  " 

"  The  boys,"  as  the  men  of  the  locality 
were  termed  up  to  about  forty  years  of 
age,  held  their  special  views  of  the  mat- 
ter also.  Sol  Davis  said  :  "  As  a  private 
opinion,  between  you  and  me,  it  is  the 
wickedest  thing  ever  cloaked  over  in 
these  'ere  parts.  Fernwell  is  too  good 
to  live  in  this  world,  but  he  no  need  to 
be  a  complete  fool  if  he  is  so  good.  He 
no  need  to  be  so  afraid  of  that  air  elder. 
May  I  be  cat-a-wam-pussed  if  he  won't 
swaller  all  the  soap  that  old  coot  is  a 
mind  to  give  him  !  " 

And  so  with  much  gossip  Lida  Ann's 
wedding  and  the  honeymoon  were  over 
and  gone.  The  June  roses  bloomed  and 
July  fervors  came,  and  August  sultriness, 
and  still  Elder  Hetchel  remained  a  fixt- 
ure at  the  home  of  Farmer  Fernwell. 
He  apparently  enjoyed  life  at  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law  ;  and  it  seemed  never 
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to  have  entered  his  mind  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  remain  there  as  long  as  he  chose. 

Elder  Hetchel  possessed  one  great  tal- 
ent, —  the  talent  for  maintaining  a  mas- 
terly inactivity  of  body.  While  Farmer 
Fernwell  toiled  in  the  field  throughout 
the  summer,  the  Elder  stuck  it  out  in 
black  clothes  and  white  choker  in  the 
parlor.  His  ministerial  dignity  and  sanc- 
tity were  neither  compromised  by  too 
great  familiarity  with  common  things, 
nor  contaminated  by  worldly  pursuits. 
Through  all  the  heated  term  he  remained 
the  same  fearful  object,  a  sombre  column 
clad  in  heavy  sables. 

In  the  mean  time  little  Lida  Ann  was 
as  nimble  and  squirrel-like  as  of  yore, 
running  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
vibrating  in  her  manners  between  the 
pretty,  childish  ways  which  nature  taught 
her  and  a  sham  dignity,  which  greatly 
amused  her  friends  whenever  she  as- 
sumed it. 

When  the  summer  was  over  and  gone, 
and  the  leaves  had  ripened  to  scarlet  and 
yellow,  and  the  Elder  still  incubated,  the 
thing  became  very  tedious  to  the  father- 
in-law,  the  more  so  as  the  Elder  was 
less  popular  now  than  in  the  exciting 
times  when  he  had  made  his  advent 
among  the  people.  The  polite  practice  of 
inviting  this  sensational  evangelist  into 
the  pulpit  to  sit  with  the  pastor  on  Sun- 
days had  somehow  fallen  into  disuse  of 
late.  Perhaps  this  neglect  was  because 
the  people  thought  the  Elder's  way  a  lit- 
tle unhappy.  The  Elder  had  a  way  in 
conference-meeting  of  curiously  watching 
the  proceedings  with  his  eyes  half  closed, 
and  a  smiling  expression  of  countenance ; 
then,  when  the  favorable  moment  came, 
lie  would  suddenly  spring  to  his  feet  and 
pronounce  a  few  emotional  words,  with  a 
great  gush  of  tears  that  quite  washed 
some  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  off  their 
feet,  at  the  first  trial  of  it.  There  was 
sobbing  all  over  the  house.  After  the 
thing  had  been  repeated  several  times, 
however,  and  there  had  been  two  or 
three  sad  attempts  to  imitate  it,  resulting 
in  great  discomfort  to  all  concerned,  it 
was  generally  voted  a  humbug ;  and  when 
the  Elder  tried  it  again,  those  present 
resisted.  It  may  have  been  this  experi- 


ence that  led  the  people  to  speak  of  the 
Elder's  style  as  "  wishwashy." 

However  it  was,  Elder  Hetchel  was  no 
longer  in  demand  anywhere.  They  did 
not  need  him  at  the  brick  church,  nor  at 
the  Sand  Creek  Road,  nor  down  at  The 
Bush.  His  only  visible  occupation,  aside 
from  incubating,  consisted  in  leading  the 
family  devotions  at  the  farm-house.  This 
inactivity  was  galling  to  the  farmer  and 
his  wife.  They  kept  no  "  help,"  but,  after 
the  manner  of  this  primitive  region,  per- 
formed with  their  own  hands  the  services 
of  their  household.  It  was  not  agreea- 
ble to  them  to  take  care  of  this  idle  man 
thus  billeted  upon  them  by  his  religious 
tenderness  and  his  sacred  black  clothes. 

As  winter  came  on  again,  and  the 
Elder  remained  lethargic,  the  farmer  vent- 
ured to  expostulate  with  his  son-in-law, 
and  proposed  to  him  a  change  in  the 
domestic  programme,  involving  another 
home  for  the  Elder  and  his  wife.  The 
son-in-law  was,  of  course,  in  tears  about 
it  immediately,  and  proposed  to  pray 
with  the  farmer  upon  the  subject.  He 
explained,  moreover,  that  he  had  now  pre- 
pared the  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  ex- 
pected a  call.  He  was  even  then,  he  said, 
"  in  a  state  of  dubiety  "  whether  to  rush 
forth  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  Zion  unbid- 
den, drawing  the  bow  at  a  venture  down 
at  Skid  Hollow,  or  to  delay  until  he  should 
be  invited  into  the  vineyard  to  labor. 

It  was  soon  midwinter,  but  the  Elder 
still  remained  inactive  as  ever  at  the 
farm-house.  The  father-in-law's  modest 
hints  had  grown  into  a  demand  that  the 
Elder  should  leave,  and  the  Elder's 
pathos  upon  the  subject  bade  fair  to  be- 
come a  fixed  and  settled  melancholy. 

The  neighborhood,  as  a  rule,  sided  with 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  against  the  son- 
in-law.  It  was  said  by  the  sober-minded 
church  people,  that  the  Elder  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  sponge ;  but  there  were 
some  who  still  believed  in  him.  The 
young  men,  however,  uniformly  insisted 
that  the  Elder  had  no  right  to  live  upon 
Farmer  Fernwell.  About  a  dozen  of  them 
went  so  far,  upon  one  cold  evening  in 
February,  as  to  inveigle  the  evangelist 
into  the  school-house,  upon  pretence  of 
important  business,  and  then  and  there 
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gave  him  a  free  lecture  upon  the  general 
subject  of  his  duty  as  a  husband  and  son- 
in-law,  and  citizen  in  that  community. 
A  quartet  of  the  young  men,  profanely 
styling  themselves  "  The  Holy  Roarers," 
interspersed  the  lecture  with  songs  disre- 
spectful to  the  Elder.  Finally,  warning 
was  given  to  the  Elder  that  he  must 
speedily  provide  a  home  for  his  wife  or 
leave  town. 

The  persecuted  man  saw  fit  to  leave 
town  soon  after  this  affair.  The  manner 
of  his  going  seemed  needlessly  abrupt. 
He  was  incensed  and  at  times  peevish 
and  irritable  during  the  three  days  inter- 
vening between  the  school-house  lecture 
and  his  departure.  He  intimated  that 
some  of  the  people  of  that  cold  region 
were  likely  to  go  to  a  warmer  country, 
and  pensively  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  He  finally  left  for 
parts  unknown,  very  early  on  Monday 
morning,  and  apparently  in  a  pet.  Every 
one  thought  that  he  might  at  least  have 
told  his  wife  where  he  was  going  and 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Elder  had  "gone  for  good." 
The  people  generally  accepted  his  depart- 
ure quietly  and  gratefully  ;  but  a  few  in- 
sisted that  a  good  man  had  shaken  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet  against  the  town.  Little 
Lida  Ann  was  as  gay  and  happy  as  ever. 
She  still  maintained  at  times  in  her  own 
childish  way  the  dignity  of  a  minister's 
wife. 

Six  months  rolled  away,  and  Elder 
Hetchel  was  a  memory  only,  unheard  of 
and  uncared  for.  Then  came  a  letter  to 
Farmer  Fernwell  from  his  son-in-law.  The 
son-in-law  proposed  in  his  letter  to  return 
to  his  wife  and  home  in  the  beautiful  and 
touching  character  of  the  prodigal  son; 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  his  "  deer  father  would  kil  the  fated 
caf,"  and  make  other  preparations  for  wel- 
come which  he  specified.  The  "deer  fa- 
ther "  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,  but  he 
prepared  to  meet  his  daughter's  husband 
and  to  treat  him  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quired. 

The  prodigal  came  through  the  gloam- 
ing just  as  a  sultry  August  day  was  cool- 
ing down  into  a  delicious  summer  night. 


He  came  mounted  upon  a  fine  white 
Canadian  charger.  Having  secured  his 
steed,  he  entered  the  house.  He  was 
changed  somewhat  in  appearance.  His 
flashy  vest  and  large  watch-seal  were  con- 
spicuous. His  own  greeting  was  enthu- 
siastic, but  he  was  repelled  by  measured 
terms  of  speech  and  coldness  of  demeanor. 
His  consternation  and  grief  speedily  re- 
duced him  to  a  condition  of  gushing  ten- 
derness. It  was  really  trying  to  see  a 
man  cry  so  much.  His  tears  were  not 
merely  copious,  they  were  a  vast  tidal 
wave  sweeping  over  his  existence,  and 
trickling  down  upon  the  hard,  unsympa- 
thizing  kitchen  floor.  Mrs.  Fernwell  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension  that  the  Elder 
would  be  completely  dissolved,  so  that 
Lida  Ann  would  have  nothing  left  for  a 
husband  except  a  few  pailsful  of  sweet- 
ened water. 

The  Elder's  pathos  finally  triumphed. 
He  was  again  received  into  favor  and 
welcomed  home.  His  return  was  speed- 
ily made  known  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. On  the  next  sabbath,  when  he 
appeared  at  the  brick  church,  he  was  greet- 
ed with  some  show  of  kindness.  He  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  town  without 
molestation. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  the  fact 
that,  by  slow  degrees  and  painfully,  Lida 
Ann's  husband  settled  down  into  a  shoe- 
maker. Hard  pressed  by  his  father-in- 
law  to  do  something,  he  acknowledged  to 
a  lifelong  familiarity  with  lasts  and  leath- 
er and  the  cobbler's  trade.  After  some 
hesitation  and  questioning  as  to  what  the 
neighbors  would  think,  a  room  was  set 
apart  for  his  shop  at  the  farm-house,  and 
tools  and  leather  were  procured  for  him. 
He  proved  a  skilful  workman.  His  first 
triumph  was  a  pair  of  high  morocco 
shoes  for  Lida  Ann.  They  were  noticed 
a  good  deal  because  they  were  the  Elder's 
work.  They  were  pronounced  by  the  la- 
dies worthy  of  that  superlative  feminine 
adjective  "splendid."  A  friend  of  Lida 
Ann's  required  a  pair  immediately,  and 
soon  the  Elder  had  all  the  orders  he  could 
take  care  of. 

The  neighbors  generously  overlooked 
the  evangelist's  decline  from  public  hon- 
ors. They  respected  his  skill  and  indus- 
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try.  Farmer  Fernwell  also  had  the  kind- 
ness and  good  sense  to  commend  his  son- 
in-law  heartily  for  his  labor.  But  Mrs. 
Fernwell  and  Lida  Ann  were  not  at  all 
enthusiastic  upon  the  subject.  It  was  the 
coming  down  from  a  minister's  wife  to  a 
shoemaker's  that  was  humiliating.  The 
Daisy  had  married  not  so  much  Mr. 
Hetchelas  "the  Elder." 

Three  years  rolled  away.  Life  at  the 
farm-house  was  cool,  calm,  and  homelike, 
with  the  variety  which  country  residence 
and  alternating  seasons  give.  The  tap-tap 
of  the  Elder's  hammer  in  the  little  shop- 
room  up  stairs  had  become  a  very  familiar 
sound.  A  pair  of  little  feet,  too,  were 
just  beginning  upon  the  farm-house  floor 
a  tap-tap,  which  as  time  progressed  would 
become  an  immense  series,  constituting 
the  weary  march  of  another  life.  The 
Elder  was  recognized  now  as  a  settled- 
down  citizen  with  a  wife  and  a  bright 
little  child  recently  christened  with  the 
name  of  Ruth.  His  character  had  come 
to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  his  neigh- 
bors. He  was  found  to  be  sentimental 
and  "  swashy,"  but  otherwise  a  reason- 
able creature  and  good-hearted.  It  was 
necessary  to  look  out  for  him  at  prayer- 
meetings  and  other  gatherings  for  relig- 
ious worship.  He  was  always  contriving 
a  sensational  trap  to  catch  the  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  produce  a  religious  cry- 
ing-spell. 

A  new  and  startling  sensation  came  to 
the  neighborhood.  The  spirits  invaded 
this  remote  and  bleak  region.  It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  a  rigorous  winter.  Most 
of  the  church  people  piously  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  spirits  would  be  frozen 
out.  But  "  the  medium  "  was  unfortu- 
nately a  native,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
a  milder  climate,  and,  bringing  the  spirits 
home  with  him,  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  so  comfortable  that  they  remained. 

Elder  Hetchel  "took  to  the  spirits." 
He  spent  many  evenings  at  the  houses 
where  the  circle  gathered,  and  was  a  zeal- 
ous and  influential  disciple.  He  could  not 
have  table-tippings  openly  at  his  father- 
in-law's  house,  for  Deacon  Fern  well  stout- 
ly declared  that  he  would  have  no  such 
nonsense  upon  his  premises ;  but  the 


Elder  was  suspected  of  practising  alone 
slyly  in  his  shop-room  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  pegging  shoes.  He  often  plead- 
ed with  his  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law 
not  to  grieve  and  neglect  "  the  dear,  dear 
spirits,"  and  he  quite  broke  down  with 
sobbing  and  tears  when  they  finally  laughed 
at  him.  He  went  up  to  liis  little  shop- 
room,  crushed,  crying,  and  subdued,  like 
a  little  boy  who  is  whipped  and  abused 
at  school.  Mrs.  Fernwell's  motherly 
heart  smote  her  when  she  saw  this,  and 
she  went  up  after  him  and  comforted 
him.  The  Elder  was  really  proud  of  this. 
He  told  one  of  "  the  boys  "  (a  goat  in  dis- 
guise) in  a  circle  afterward,  how  he  had 
"  fetched  the  old  lady,"  and  he  recom- 
mended it  as  a  thing  worth  trying. 

Lida  Ann  was  between  two  fires.  Her 
husband  praised  the  spirits,  and  her  father 
condemned  them.  To  gratify  her  curios- 
ity, she  attended  a  table-tipping  with  her 
husband.  From  that  time  Lida  Ann  also 
took  to  the  spirits.  Her  attention  was 
strongly  drawn  to  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
affinities,  as  it  was  expounded  by  a  spirit- 
ualistic preacher  who  visited  the  new  field 
to  encourage  the  converts.  She  had  grown 
towards  a  woman's  estate  since  she  became 
a  wife,  and  her  woman's  heart  was  rebel- 
lious in  regard  to  its  belongings.  It  speed- 
ily became  apparent  in  the  circle  that  the 
Elder's  little  girl  of  a  wife  was  particularly 
great  upon  the  doctrine  of  affinities.  It 
was  no  secret  that  "  the  dear,  sweet  angels 
were  smiling  upon  the  affinity  of  the  souls 
of  Sister  Hetchel  and  Brother  Skitchpin." 
This  Skitchpin  was  the  foreign  preacher. 
He  was  very  young,  and,  if  a  certain  va- 
cant expression  was  not  felt,  he  was  hand- 
some. He  had  long  curls  carefully  oiled 
and  twisted  into  corkscrews,  and  an  ex- 
pression in  his  eloquent  moments  that 
seemed  to  the  circle  seraphic. 

Lida  Ann  would  have  been  shocked  at 
any  immorality,  but  there  was  something 
about  "the  twining  of  the  blushing  red 
rose  with  the  golden  bells  of  the  lily  "  as 
described  by  Skitchpin  that  fixed  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  affinities  as  firmly  upon 
her  young  heart  as  if  it  had  been  fastened 
there  by  an  adhesive  plaster.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Lida  Ann  was  only 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  ro- 
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Hiance  of  her  nature  was  drawing  towards 
its  prime. 

It  was  a  day  of  consternation  and  surprise 
when  suddenly  Lida  Ann  and  tin-  l(< -\. 
Skitehpin  were  found  to  be  tuixidiiy.  The 
occurrence  fell  with  a  painful  shock  upon 
all  the  people.  They  had  "  such  confi- 
dence in  Lida  Ann  !  "  Logan  stood  up 
for  her  fiercely  even  yet.  "  No  business 
to  have  married  her  to  her  great-grandfa- 
ther if  they  did  n't  want  her  to  cut  up," 
he  would  say. 

Ten  days  of  suspense  and  great  sorrow 
were  passed  at  the  farm-house.  Then 
came  a  letter :  it  was  signed  by  Slick 
and  Spavin,  attorneys,  dating  from  Chi- 
cago. They  "begged  to  inform  Hez- 
ekiah  Fernwell,  Esq.,  that,  as  per  pre- 
vious arrangement,  Rev.  A.  Z.  Skitehpin 
had  arrived  on  Friday  last,  and  the 
previous  affidavits  of  residence,  etc.,  hav- 
ing been  satisfactory,  there  was  no  de- 
lay in  obtaining  the  divorce,  and  the 
couple  were  married  on  Saturday,  and  this 
letter  sent  as  per  request  of  the  same." 
They  enclosed  with  the  letter  a  printed 
circular  asking  for  patronage,  and  intimat- 
ing that  they  had  peculiar  facilities  for 
procuring  divorces  upon  the  shortest  no- 
tice that  could  be  desired. 

This  letter  was  a  relief.  Soon  a  letter 
came  from  Lida  Ann  to  her  mother.  It 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  romance,  love, 
and  wonder.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Daisy,  who  had  never  before  slept  away 
from  her  own  father's  roof-tree,  and  had 
always  believed  in  the  red  brick  church  as 
paramount  in  architecture,  was  transport- 
ed, da/ed,  and  bewildered  at  sight  of  the 
great  world. 

Her  elation  at  the  fact  that  she  would 
be  "  a  minister's  wife,  after  all,  dear  moth- 
er," would  have  been  funny  and  childish 
if  it  had  not  been  so  sad. 

Life  at  the  farm-house  after  this  was 
mournful  and  lonely.  Three  long,  weary 
years  and  six  months  passed  away,  as 
slowly  as  time  usually  passes  in  lonely 
homes.  Farmer  Fernwell  and  his  wife 
were  becoming  very  gray.  People  were 
sorry  for  them,  and  they  pitied  the  El- 
der, who  continued  to  make  shoes.  Elder 
Hetchel  was  more  sad  and  sober,  and  much 
less  tearful  and  "  s washy,"  than  in  former 
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times.  The  boys  said  that  the  Elder  was 
becoming  "  more  elderly  "  every  day.  In 
all  this  time  they  heard  nothing  from  the 
Daisy.  Summers  and  winters  came  and 
went,  and  it  was  now  summer  again. 

It  was  a  very  warm  July  evening,  just 
like  that  when,  seven  years  before,  the 
Elder  with  his  Canadian  charger  had 
played  his  little  farce  of  the  returning 
prodigal.  The  sharp  yip-yip,  and  at  in- 
tervals the  brassy  whirring  jar,  of  a  night- 
hawk  high  up  in  the  dark  air,  out  over 
the  meadow,  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
hour.  The  trio  that  now  sat  at  the  farm- 
house door  enjoying  the  descending  cool- 
ness and  fragrance  of  the  summer  night 
had  taken  deeply  to  heart  life's  lessons  of 
sorrow,  and  they  were  patient  and  forgiv- 
ing towards  each  other.  Little  Ruthie 
was  tucked  away,  fast  asleep.  It  was 
quiet  all  through  the  house,  except  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket. 

"  I  think  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  marry 
her  though;  arter  all,"  said  the  Elder, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  No,  it  was  not  all  your  fault,  Elder, 
you  must  not  say  that ;  and  I  think  she 
loved  you,"  said  Mrs.  Fernwell,  kindly. 

It  was  a  familiar  theme  with  the  trio. 

"  There  comes  lame  Libby,"  said 
Farmer  Fernwell,  peering  out  toward  the 
road. 

The  latch  of  the  door-yard  gate  clicked, 
and  the  form  of  a  woman,  limping  and 
unsteady,  with  a  little  bundle  in  her  hand, 
was  dimly  seen  coming  to  the  door  through 
the  evening  shadows.  Half-way  from  the 
gate  to  the  door  she  hesitated,  stopped 
and  stood  crying,  and  then  sank  down. 

"  O  my  God,  it  is  Lida  Ann ! "  said  Mrs. 
Fernwell. 

It  was  true.  For  three  bitter  years, 
the  poor,  deserted,  crushed,  but  proud 
Daisy  had  fought  the  fearful  battle 
which  an  ignorant,  lone,  girlish  little  wo- 
man has  to  fight  to  hold  on  even  to  life 
in  the  wilderness  of  a  great  city.  Here 
she  was  at  last,  footsore,  sick,  emaciated, 
ashamed,  crying,  and  almost  swooning  be- 
fore her  own  father's  door.  Her  weak  bat- 
tle in  a  great  town  had  brought  her  to  this. 

In  a  moment  the  trio  got  to  her. 
Farmer  Fernwell  gathered  her  up  in  his 
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arms  and  sobbed,  "Poor  child,  poor  child ! " 
as  he  carried  her  tenderly  into  the  house. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  no  word  to  say, 
but  clung  to  her  father's  neck  and  hid  her 
face  upon  his  shoulder  while  she  wept. 
The  Elder  stood  sympathizing  and  trem- 
bling near  by.  A  few  honest  tears  trickled 
down  his  face,  without  his  seeming  to  be 
aware  of  it.  Mrs.  Fernwell,  after  cling- 
ing for  a  while  to  her  husband  and  her 
child  as  they  were  together,  found  herself 
weak  and  tottering.  She  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  lamps  lighted,  and 
when  she  had  succeeded  and  gained  a 
glimpse  of  Lida  Ann's  face,  all  shrunken 
and  pinched  and  seamed  with  sickness 
and  the  scars  of  life's  stern  warfare,  she, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  quiet  career, 
fainted. 

Lida  Ann's  return  was  an  important 
item  of  news  in  the  little  neighborhood. 
The  comments  of  the  men  revealed,  for 
the  most  part,  a  manly  generosity  in  judg- 
ing of  her  conduct.  The  women  declared 
that  they  would  say  nothing  against 
Lida  Ann ;  but  they  were  somehow  par- 
ticularly struck  with  "  the  noble  conduct 
of  the  Elder  in  taking  her  back  so  read- 
ily." He  was  really  bespattered  with 
feminine  praises,  and  came  as  near  to 
being  generally  popular  as  is  possible  to 
a  sentimental  mountebank  recently  re- 
formed. A  half-dozen  or  more  little  inci- 
dents, showing  the  romance  and  sentiment 
of  his  devotion  to  Lida  Ann,  were  detailed 
with  exquisite  relish.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  one  morning,  about  a  fortnight 
after  Lida  Ann's  retuni,  at  finding  in  his 
room  upon  a  table  a  long  white  cylindri- 
cal object,  which  proved  to  be  a  cane 
wrapped  in  white  paper.  It  had  a  real 
gold  knob  for  a  head,  and  on  it  was  en- 
graved, "To  the  llev.  Walter  Hetchel." 
A  little  card  attached  to  it  by  a  scarlet 
ribbon  informed  the  Elder  that  the  ladies 
had  presented  it. 

The  Elder  did  evince  a  disposition  "to 
slop  over  "  that  morning  at  breakfast  when 
discussing  the  cane,  and  began  a  premoni- 
tory snuffle,  after  the  manner  of  his  preach- 
ing days  ;  but  a  hint  from  the  deacon  cor- 
rected him,  and  he  restrained  himself. 

The  Elder's  second  courtship  was  not 
very  protracted.  A  little  Chicago  arrange- 


ment was  speedily  effected,  and  Mrs. 
Skitchpin,  who  had  heard  nothing  from 
her  spiritualistic  and  slightly  rickety  hus- 
band for  about  three  years,  was  again, 
legally,  an  unmarried  woman.  A  sab- 
bath day  about  five  weeks  after  her  return 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  wed- 
ding. The  people  felt  that  they  all  had  a 
right  to  take  an  interest  in  a  romance 
that  had  now  become  so  public,  and  the 
wedding  was  to  be  at  the  brick  church. 

It  was  a  golden  day,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember ;  the  earth  was  rich  with  fruit- 
age, the  pulses  of  the  air  at  rest.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  little  wedding 
party  left  the  house,  and  started  on  foot 
for  the  church.  The  Elder,  with  a  glossy 
black  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  a  new 
beaver  and  his  presentation  cane,  was  a 
very  presentable  bridegroom.  The  little 
woman  beside  him  in  a  muslin  dress  was 
hollow-cheeked  and  hollow-eyed.  Little 
Ruthie,  after  a  childish  protest  of  more 
than  a  week,  had  learned  to  call  the  little 
woman  "mamma,"  and  now  clung  lovingly 
to  her  hand,  and  prattled  and  trotted 
along  at  her  side. 

Farmer  Fernwell  and  his  wife  came 
close  on  behind.  The  group  of  five  trod 
the  little  dusty  highway  so  familiar  to  their 
feet.  In  the  bright  sunshine  through  the 
crystal  air,  as  they  walked  to  church,  they 
saw  with  familiar  eyes  to  the  northward 
the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  —  a  vast  de- 
scending wooded  plain,  stretching  down- 
ward to  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Valley, 
and  still  beyond  a  dim  horizon  vanishing 
away  at  a  measureless  distance  into  the 
sky.  Lida  Ann,  having  seen  this  from 
a  child,  had  never  noticed  it  before ;  but 
now  its  surpassing  grandeur  amazed  and 
thrilled  her. 

.  At  the  church  there  was  first  the  usual 
sabbath  sermon,  by  the  pastor,  and  then 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

Lida  Ann  had  been  secluded  since  her 
return.  Few  of  the  people  had  seen  her. 
After  the  formal  words  were  said,  and  the 
Elder  and  Lida  Ann  were  man  and  wife 
again,  and  the  pastor  had  dismissed  the  con- 
gregation, the  kind,  simple-hearted  women 
gathered  around  to  welcome  and  kiss  the 
bride ;  some  of  "  the  boys  "  too  lingered 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  the  Daisy.  There 
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were  many  tears.  They  could  hardly  rec-  Daisy  would  permit  it  or  not,  and  cried 
ognize  at  first  "  little  Lida  "  in  the  stern  over  her  as  resolutely  as  though  she  had 
eyes  and  pallid  face  that  would  not  flinch  been  at  home  in  her  own  kitchen.  This 
nor  quiver.  But  human  hearts  are  won-  was  hard  to  resist.  Lida  Ann's  bosom 
drous  kind  hi  rustic  bosoms.  The  moth-  began  to  heave  painfully,  the  frost  soft- 
era  in  Israel  saw  how  it  was.  Good  ened  and  trickled  down  upon  the  wan  face, 
Mother  Marshton  took  the  little  bride  and  soon  the  fountains  were  opened  and 
right  into  her  kind  arms,  whether  the  she  was  a  child  again. 

P.  Deming. 


CHANGED. 

FAIR  is  the  night,  ay,  fair  and  deep; 

The  moonlight  drowns  the  vale ; 
My  eyes  are  heavy,  but  not  with  sleep, 

And  the  night-moth  droops  her  sail. 

There  's  not  so  much  as  the  breath  of  a  breeze ; 

The  stars  are  ghostly  and  few ; 
And  out  in  the  cold  and  motionless  trees 

I  hear  the  drip  o'  the  dew. 

But  the  haunting  shadows  are  never  still, 

They  wander  all  night  alone, 
And  the  sleepless  insects  drone  and  shrill 

In  a  lonely  monotone. 

Ah!  long  ago  was  a  summer  night 

Like  this,  —  and  yet  other  far, 
For  the  moonlight  flowed,  and  the  air  hung  light, 

And  happy  was  every  star; 

The  dew,  that  night,  was  a  blissful  balm, 

And  seemed  on  my  heart  to  fall ; 
The  calm  was  an  overflowing  calm, 

And  love  was  the  life  of  all. 

Then  piping  choirs  shrilled  high,  as  now; 

But  hushed  is  the  sylvan  flute 
Of  the  nightingale  that  dreamed  on  the  bough ; 

And  a  tenderer  music  is  mute. 

T  is  the  same  save  that,  and  yet  all  is  strange, 

As  the  soul  of  the  night  were  fled ; 
Yes,  I  look  and  look,  but  can  see  no  change, 

Except  that  my  world  is  dead. 

Louisa  Eushnell. 
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BADDECK  AND  THAT  SOKT  OF  THING. 


"  Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden :  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I 
was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers 
must  be  content"  —  TOUCHSTONE. 

Two  comrades  and  travellers,  who 
sought  a  better  country  than  the  United 
States  in  the  month  of  August,  found 
themselves  one  evening  in  apparent  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  town  of  Boston. 

The  shops  were  closed  at  early  candle- 
light ;  the  fashionable  inhabitants  had 
retired  into  the  country,  or  into  the  sec- 
ond-story-back of  their  princely  resi- 
dences, and  even  an  air  of  tender  gloom 
settled  upon  the  Common.  The  streets 
were  almost  empty,  and  one  passed  into 
the  burnt  district,  where  the  scarred  ruins 
and  the  uplifting  piles  of  new  brick  and 
stone  spread  abroad  under  the  flooding 
light  of  a  full  moon  like  another  Pompeii, 
without  any  increase  in  his  feeling  of 
tranquil  seclusion.  Even  the  news-offices 
had  put  up  their  shutters,  and  a  confid- 
ing stranger  could  nowhere  buy  a  guide- 
book to  help  his  wandering  feet  about  the 
reposeful  city,  or  to  show  him  how  to 
get  out  of  it.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
cheerful  tinkle  of  horse-car  bells  in  the 
air,  and  in  the  creeping  vehicles  which 
created  this  levity  of  sound  were  a  few 
lonesome  passengers  on  their  way  to 
Scollay's  Square;  but  the  two  travel- 
lers, not  having  well-regulated  minds,  had 
no  desire  to  go  there.  What  would  have 
become  of  Boston  if  the  great  fire  had 
readied  this  sacred  point  of  pilgrimage 
no  merely  human  mind  can  imagine. 
Without  it,  I  suppose  the  horse-cars 
would  go  continually  round  and  round, 
never  stopping,  until  the  cars  fell  away 
piecemeal  on  the  track,  and  the  horses 
collapsed  into  a  mere  mass  of  bones  and 
harness,  and  the  brown  -  covered  books 
from  the  Public  Library,  in  the  hands 
of  the  fading  virgins  who  carried  them, 
had  accumulated  fines  to  an  incalculable 
amount. 

Boston,  notwithstanding  its  partial  de- 


struction by  fire,  is  still  a  good  place  to 
start  from.  When  one  meditates  an  ex- 
cursion into  an  unknown  and  perhaps 
perilous  land,  where  the  flag  will  not 
protect  him  and  the  greenback  will  only 
partially  support  him,  he  likes  to  steady 
and  tranquillize  his  mind  by  a  peaceful 
halt  and  a  serene  start.  So  we  —  for  the 
intelligent  reader  has  already  identified 
us  with  the  two  travellers  —  resolved  to 
spend  the  last  night,  before  beginning  our 
journey,  in  the  quiet  of  a  Boston  hotel. 
Some  people  go  into  the  country  for 
quiet :  we  knew  better.  The  country  is 
no  place  for  sleep.  The  general  absence 
of  sound  which  prevails  at  night  is  only 
a  sort  of  background  which  brings  out 
more  vividly  the  special  and  unexpected 
disturbances  which  are  suddenly  sprung 
upon  the  restless  listener.  There  are  a 
thousand  pokerish  noises  that  no  one  can 
account  for,  which  excite  the  nerves  to 
acute  watchfulness.  It  is  still  early,  and 
one  is  beginning  to  be  lulled  by  the  frogs 
and  the  crickets,  when  the  faint  rattle  of 
a  drum  is  heard,  — just  a  few  prelimi- 
nary taps.  But  the  soul  takes  alarm,  and 
well  it  may,  for  a  roll  follows,  and  then  a 
rub-a-dub-dub,  and  the  farmer's  boy  who 
is  handling  the  sticks  and  pounding  the 
distended  skin  in  a  neighboring  horse- 
shed  begins  to  pour  out  his  patriotism  in 
that  unending  repetition  of  rub-a-dub-dub 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  love  of 
country  in  the  young.  When  the  boy  is 
tired  out  and  quits  the  field,  the  faithful 
watch-dog  opens  out  upon  the  stilly  night. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  his  master's  slum- 
bers. The  howls  of  the  faithful  creature 
are  answered  by  barks  and  yelps  from  all 
the  farm-houses  for  a  mile  around,  and 
exceedingly  poor  barking  it  usually  is,  un- 
til all  the  serenity  of  the  night  is  torn 
to  shreds.  This  is,  however,  only  the 
opening  of  the  orchestra.  The  cocks 
wake  up  if  there  is  the  faintest  moon- 
shine and  begin  an  antiphonal  service 
between  responsive  barn-yards.  It  is  not 
the  clear  clarion  of  chanticleer  that  is 
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heard  in  the  morn  of  English  poetry,  but 
a  harsh  chorus  of  cracked  voices,  hoarse 
and  abortive  attempts,  squawks  of  young 
experimenters,  and  some  indescribable 
thing  besides,  for  I  believe  even  the  hens 
crow  in  these  days.  Distracting  as  all 
this  is,  however,  happy  is  the  man  who 
does  not  hear  a  goat  lamenting  in  the 
night.  The  goat  is  the  most  exasperating 
of  the  animal  creation.  He  cries  like  a 
deserted  baby,  but  he  does  not  do  it  with 
any  regularity.  One  can  accustom  him- 
self to  any  expression  of  suffering  that 
is  regular.  The  annoyance  of  the  goat  is 
in  the  dreadful  waiting  for  the  uncertain 
sound  of  the  next  wavering  bleat.  It  is 
the  fearful  expectation  of  that,  mingled 
with  the  faint  hope  that  the  last  was  the 
last,  that  aggravates  the  tossing  listener 
until  he  has  murder  in  his  heart.  He 
longs  for  daylight,  hoping  that  the  voices 
of  the  night  will  then  cease,  and  that  sleep 
will  come  with  the  blessed  morning.  But 
he  has  forgotten  the  birds,  who  at  the 
first  streak  of  gray  in  the  east  have  as- 
sembled in  the  trees  near  his  chamber- 
window,  and  keep  up  for  an  hour  the 
most  rasping  dissonance,  —  an  orchestra 
in  which  each  artist  is  tuning  his  instru- 
ment, setting  it  in  a  different  key  and  to 
play  a  different  tune  :  each  bird  recalls  a 
different  tune,  and  none  sings  Annie  Lau- 
rie, —  to  pervert  Bayard  Taylor's  song. 

Give  us  the  quiet  of  a  city  on  the 
night  before  a  journey.  As  we  mounted 
skyward  in  our  hotel,  and  went  to  bed  in 
a  serene  altitude,  we  congratulated  our- 
selves upon  a  reposeful  night.  It  began 
well.  But  as  we  sank  into  the  first  doze, 
we  were  startled  by  a  sudden  crash. 
Was  it  an  earthquake,  or  another  fire  ? 
Were  the  neighboring  buildings  all  tum- 
bling in  upon  us,  or  had  a  bomb  fallen 
into  the  neighboring  crockery-store?  It 
was  the  suddenness  of  the  onset  that  star- 
tled us,  for  we  soon  perceived  that  it 
liriran  with  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the 
pounding  of  drums,  and  the  blaring  of 
dreadful  brass*  It  was  somebody's  idea  of 
music.  It  opened  without  warning.  The 
men  composing  the  band  of  brass  must 
have  stolen  silently  into  the  alley  about 
the  sleeping  hotel,  and  burst  into  the 
clamor  of  a  rattling  quickstep,  on  pur- 


pose. The  horrible  sound  thus  suddenly 
let  loose  had  no  chance  of  escape ;  it 
bounded  back  from  wall  to  wall,  like  the 
clapping  of  boards  in  a  tunnel,  rattling 
windows  and  stunning  all  ears,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  get  out  over  the  roofs.  But 
such  music  does  not  go  up.  What  could 
have  been  the  intention  of  this  assault  we 
could  not  conjecture.  It  was  a  time  of 
profound  peace  through  the  country ;  we 
had  ordered  no  spontaneous  serenade,  if 
it  was  a  serenade.  Perhaps  the  Boston 
bands  have  that  habit  of  going  into  an 
alley  and  disciplining  their  nerves  by  let- 
ting out  a  tune  too  big  for  the  alley,  and 
taking  the  shock  of  its  reverberation.  It 
may  be  well  enough  for  the  band,  but 
many  a  poor  sinner  in  the  hotel  that 
night  must  have  thought  the  judgment- 
day  had  sprung  upon  him.  Perhaps  the 
band  had  some  remorse,  for  by  and  by  it 
leaked  out  of  the  alley,  in  humble,  apol- 
ogetic retreat,  as  if-  somebody  had  thrown 
something  at  it  from  the  sixth-story  win- 
dow, softly  breathing  as  it  retired  the 
notes  of  Fair  Harvard. 

The  band  had  scarcely  departed  for 
some  other  haunt  of  slumber -and  weari- 
ness, when  the  notes  of  singing  floated  up 
that  prolific  alley,  like  the  sweet  tenor 
voice  of  one  bewailing  the  prohibitory 
movement ;  and  for  an  hour  or  more  a 
succession  of  young  bacchanals,  who  were 
evidently  wandering  about  in  search  of 
the  Maine  Law,  lifted  up  their  voices  in 
song.  Boston  seems  to  be  full  of  good 
singers ;  but  they  will  ruin  their  voices  by 
this  night  exercise,  and  so  the  city  will 
cease  to  be  attractive  to  travellers  who 
would  like  to  sleep  there.  But  this  en- 
tertainment did  not  last  the  night  out. 
It  stopped  just  before  the  hotel  porter 
began  to  come  around  to  rouse  the  trav- 
ellers who  had  said  the  night  before 
that  they  wanted  to  be  awakened.  In  all 
well-regulated  hotels  this  process  begins 
at  two  o'clock  and  keeps  up  till  seven. 
If  the  porter  is  at  all  faithful,  he  wakes  up 
everybody  in  the  house  ;  if  he  is  a  shirk, 
he  only  rouses  the  wrong  people.  We 
treated  the  pounding  of  the  porter  on  our 
door  with  silent  contempt.  At  the  next 
door  he  had  better  luck.  Pound,  pound. 
An  angry  voice,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
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"  Time  to  take  the  train,  sir." 

"  Not  going  to  take  any  train." 

"  Ain't  your  name  Smith  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  Smith - 

"  I  left  no  order  to  be  called."  (Indis- 
tinct grumbling  from  Smith's  room.) 

Porter  is  heard  shuffling  slowly  off  down 
the  passage.  In  a  little  while  he  returns 
to  Smith's  door,  evidently  not  satisfied  in 
his  mind.  Rap,  rap,  rap  ! 

"Well,  what  now?" 

"  What 's  your  initials  ?  " 

"A.  T.;  clear  out!" 

And  the  porter  shambles  away  again  in 
his  slippers,  grumbling  something  about  a 
mistake.  The  idea  of  waking  a  man  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  ask  him  his 
"  initials  "  was  ridiculous  enough  to  ban- 
ish sleep  for  another  hour.  A  person 
named  Smith,  when  he  travels,  should 
leave  his  initials  outside  the  door  with 
his  boots. 

Refreshed  by  this  reposeful  night,  and 
eager  to  exchange  the  stagnation  of  the 
shore  for  the  tumult  of  the  ocean,  we  de- 
parted next  morning  for  Baddeck  by  the 
most  direct  route.  This  we  found,  by  dili- 
gent study  of  fascinating  prospectuses  of 
travel,  to  be  by  the  boats  of  the  Interna- 
tional Steamship  Company ;  and  when,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  stepped 
aboard  one  of  them  from  Commercial 
Wharf,  we  felt  that  half  our  journey  and  the 
most  perplexing  part  of  it  was  accomplished. 
We  had  put  ourselves  upon  a  great  line  of 
travel,  and  had  only  to  resign  ourselves  to 
its  flow  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  ha- 
ven. The  agent  at  the  wharf  assured  us 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  buy  through 
tickets  to  Baddeck,  —  he  spoke  of  it  as  if 
it  were  as  easy  a  place  to  find  as  Swamp- 
scott,  —  it  was  a  conspicuous  name  on  the 
cards  of  the  company,  we  should  go  right 
on  from  St.  John  without  difficulty.  The 
easy  familiarity  of  this  official  with  Bad- 
deck,  in  short,  made  us  ashamed  to  ex- 
hibit any  anxiety  about  its  situation  or 
the  means  of  approach  to  it.  Subsequent 
experience  led  us  to  believe  that  the  only 
man  in  the  world,  out  of  Baddeck,  who 
knew  anything  about  it  lives  in  Boston, 
.  and  sells  tickets  to  it,  or  rather  towards  it. 

There  is  no  moment  of  delight  in  any 


pilgrimage  like  the  beginning  of  it,  when 
the  traveller  is  settled  simply  as  to  his 
destination,  and  commits  himself  to  his 
unknown  fate  and  all  the  anticipations 
of  adventure  before  him.  We  experienced 
this  pleasure  as  we  ascended  to  the  deck 
of  the  steamboat  and  snuffed  the  fresh  air 
of  Boston  Harbor.  What  a  beautiful  har- 
bor it  is,  everybody  says,  with  its  irregu- 
larly indented  shores  and  its  islands.  Be- 
ing strangers,  we  want  to  know  the  names 
of  the  islands,  and  to  have  Fort  Warren, 
which  has  a  national  reputation,  pointed 
out.  As  usual  on  a  steamboat,  no  one  is 
certain  about  the  names,  and  the  little 
geographical  knowledge  we  have  is  soon 
hopelessly  confused.  We  make  out  South 
Boston  very  plainly :  a  tourist  is  looking 
at  its  warehouses  through  his  opera-glass, 
and  telling  liis  boy  about  a  recent  fire 
there.  We  find  out  afterwards  that  it  was 
East  Boston.  We  pass  to  the  stern  of 
the  boat  for  a  last  look  at  Boston  itself; 
and  while  there  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
showing  inquirers  the  Monument  and  the 
State  House.  We  do  this  with  easy  fa- 
miliarity ;  but  where  there,are  so  many  tall 
factory  chimneys,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  point 
out  the  Monument  as  one  may  think. 

The  day  is  simply  delicious,  when  we 
get  away  from  the  unozoned  air  of  the 
land.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  water 
sparkles  like  the  top  of  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. We  intend  by  and  by  to  sit  down 
and  look  at  it  for  half  a  day,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  and  pleasing  ourselves  with 
the  shifting  and  dancing  of  the  waves. 
Now  we  are  busy  running  about  from  side 
to  side  to  see  the  islands,  Governor's,  Cas- 
tle, Long,  Deer,  and  the  others.  When, 
at  length,  we  find  Fort  Warren,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  grim  and  gloomy  as  we  had 
expected,  and  is  rather  a  pleasure-place 
than  a  prison  in  appearance.  We  are  con- 
scious, however,  of  a  patriotic  emotion 
as  we  pass  its  green  turf  and  peeping 
guns.  Leaving  on  our  right  Lovell's 
Island  and  the  Great  and  Outer  Brewster, 
we  stand  away  north  along  the  jagged 
Massachusetts  shore.  These  outer  isl- 
ands look  cold  and  wind-swept  even  in 
summer,  and  have  a  hardness  of  out- 
line which  is  very  far  from  the  aspect 
of  summer  isles  in  summer  seas.  They 
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are  too  low  and  bare  for  beauty,  and 
all  the  coast  is  of  the  most  retiring 
and  humble  description.  Nature  makes 
some  compensation  for  this  lowness  by 
an  eccentricity  of  indentation  which  looks 
very  picturesque  on  the  map,  and  some- 
times striking,  as  whore  Lynn  stretches 
out  a  slender  arm  with  knobby  Naliant  at 
the  end,  like  a  New  Zealand  war-club. 
We  sit  and  watch  this  shore  as  we  glide 
hy  with  a  placid  delight.  Its  curves  and 
low  promontories  are  getting  to  be  speck- 
led with  villages  and  dwellings,  like  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  >  we  see 
the  white  spires,  the  summer  cottages 
of  wealth,  the  brown  farm-houses  with 
an  occasional  orchard,  the  gleam  of  a 
white  beach,  and  now  and  then  the  flag 
of  some  many-piazzaed  hotel.  The  sun- 
light is  the  glory  of  it  all ;  it  must  have 
quite  another  attraction  —  that  of  melan- 
choly —  under  a  gray  sky  and  with  a  lead- 
colored  water  foreground. 

There  is  not  much  on  the  steamboat  to 
distract  our  attention  from  the  study  of 
physical  geography.  All  the  fashionable 
travellers  had  gone  on  the  previous  boat 
or  were  waiting  for  the  next  one.  The 
passengers  were  mostly  people  who  be- 
longed in  the  Provinces  and  had  the 
listless  provincial  air,  with  a  Boston  com- 
mercial traveller  or  two,  and  a  few  gen- 
tlemen from  the  republic  of  Ireland, 
dressed  in  their  uncomfortable  Sunday 
clothes.  If  any  accident  should  happen 
to  the  boat,  it  was  doubtful  if  there  were 
persons  on  board  who  could  draw  up  and 
pass  the  proper  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
the  officers.  I  heard  one  of  these  Irish 
gentlemen,  whose  satin  vest  was  insuffi- 
cient to  repress  the  mountainous  protu- 
berance of  his  shirt-bosom,  enlightening  an 
admiring  friend  as  to  his  idiosyncrasies. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  that  sort  of  a  man 
that,  if  a  man  wanted  anything  of  him,  he 
had  only  to  speak  for  it  "oncet";  and 
that  one  of  his  peculiarities  was  an  instant 
response  of  the  deltoid  muscle  to  the  brain, 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  that  lan- 
guage. He  went  on  to  explain  to  his 
auditor  that  he  was  so  constituted  phy- 
sically that  whenever  he  saw  a  fight,  no 
matter  whose  property  it  was,  he  lost  all 
control  of  himself.  This  sort  of  confi- 


dence poured  out  to  a  single  friend,  in  a 
retired  place  on  the  guard  of  the  boat, 
in  an  unexcited  tone,  was  evidence  of  the 
man's  simplicity  and  sincerity.  The  very 
act  of  travelling,  I  have  noticed,  seems  to 
open  a  man's  heart,  so  that  lie  will  impart 
to  a  chance  acquaintance  his  losses,  his 
diseases,  his  table  preferences,  his  dis- 
appointments in  love  or  in  politics,  and 
his  most  secret  hopes.  One  sees  every- 
where this  beautiful  human  trait,  this 
craving  for  sympathy.  There  was  the  old 
lady,  in  the  antique  bonnet  and  plain  cot- 
ton gloves,  who  got  aboard  the  express 
train  at  a  way-station  on  the  Connecticut 
River  Road.  She  wanted  to  go,  let  us  say, 
to  Peak's  Four  Corners.  It  seems  that 
the  train  did  not  usually  stop  there,  but 
it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  obliging 
conductor  had  told  her  to  get  aboard  and 
he  would  let  her  off  at  Peak's.  When 
she  stepped  into  the  car,  in  a  flustered 
Condition,  carrying  her  large  bandbox, 
she  began  to  ask  all  the  passengers,  in 
turn,  if  this  was  the  right  train,  and  if 
it  stopped  at  Peak's.  The  information  she 
received  was  various,  but  the  weight  of  it 
was  discouraging,  and  some  of  the  passen- 
gers urged  her  to  get  off  without  delay, 
before  the  train  should  start.  The  poor 
woman  got  off,  and  pretty  soon  came 
back  again,  sent  by  the  conductor;  but 
her  mind  was  not  settled,  for  she  repeated 
her  questions  to  every  person  who  passed 
her  seat,  and  their  answers  still  more  dis- 
composed her.  "  Sit  perfectly  still,"  said 
the  conductor,  when  he  came  by.  "  You 
must  get  out  and  wait  for  a  way  train," 
said  the  passengers,  who  knew.  In  this 
confusion,  the  train  moved  off,  just  as  the 
old  lady  had  about  made  up  her  mind  to 
quit  the  car,  when  her  distraction  was 
completed  by  the  discovery  that  her  hair 
trunk  was  not  on  board.  She  saw  it 
standing  on  the  open  platform,  as  we 
passed,  and  after  one  look  of  terror, 
and  a  dash  at  the  window,  she  subsided 
into  her  seat,  grasping  her  bandbox,  with 
a  vacant  look  of  utter  despair.  Fate  now 
seemed  to  have  done  its  worst,  and  she  was 
resigned  to  it.  I  am  sure  it  was  no  mere 
curiosity,  but  a  desire  to  be  of  service, 
that  led  me  to  approach  her  and  say, 
"  Madam,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 
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"  The  Lord  only  knows,"  was  the  ut- 
terly candid  response  ;  but  then,  forgetting 
everything  in  her  last  misfortune  and  im- 
pelled to  a  burst  of  confidence,  she  began 
to  tell  me  her  troubles.  She  informed  me 
that  her  youngest  daughter  was  about  to 
be  married,  and  that  all  her  wedding- 
clothes  and  all  her  summer  clothes  were 
in  that  trunk ;  and  as  she  said  this  she 
give  a  glance  out  of  the  window  as  if  she 
hoped  it  might  be  following  her.  What 
would  become  of  them  all  now,  all  brand 
new,  she  did  n't  know,  nor  what  would 
become  of  her  or  her  daughter.  And  then 
she  told  me,  article  by  article  and  piece  by 
piece,  all  that  that  trunk  contained,  the 
very  names  of  which  had  an  unfamiliar 
sound  in  a  railway-car,  and  how  many 
sets  and  pairs  there  were  of  each.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  the  old  lady  to 
make  public  this  catalogue  which  filled  all 
her  mind ;  and  there  was  a  pathos  in  the 
revelation  that  I  cannot  convey  in  words. 
And  though  I  am  compelled,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, to  give  this  incident,  no  bribery 
or  torture  shall  ever  extract  from  me  a 
statement  of  the  contents  of  that  hair 
trunk. 

We  were  now  passing  Nahant,  and  we 
should  have  seen  Longfellow's  cottage 
and  the  waves  beating  on  the  rocks  before 
it,  if  we  had  been  near  enough.  As  it 
was,  we  could  only  faintly  distinguish  the 
headland  and  note  the  white  beach  of 
Lynn.  The  fact  is,  that  in  travel  one  is 
almost  as  much  dependent  upon  imagina- 
tion and  memory  as  he  is  at  home.  Some- 
how, we  seldom  get  near  enough  to  any- 
thing. The  interest  of  all  this  coast 
which  we  had  come  to  inspect  was  mainly 
literary  and  historical.  And  no  country  is 
of  much  interest  until  legends  and  poetry 
have  draped  it  in  hues  that  mere  nature 
cannot  produce.  We  looked  at  Nahant 
for  Longfellow's  sake ;  we  strained  our 
eyes  to  make  out  Marblehead  on  account 
of  Whittier's  ballad ;  we  scrutinized  the 
entrance  to  Salem  Harbor  because  a  genius 
once  sat  in  its  decaying  custom-house  and 
made  of  it  a  throne  of  the  imagination. 
Upon  this  low  shore  line,  which  lies 
blinking  in  the  midday  sun,  the  Vaves  of 
history  have  beaten  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  and  romance  has  had  time  to  grow 


there.     Out  of  any  of  these  coves  might 
have  sailed  Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  to  Noro- ^ 
way,  to  Noroway,"- 

"  They  hadna  sailed  upon  the  sea 

A  day  but  barely  three, 
Till  loud  and  boisterous  grew  the  wind, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea." 

The  sea  was  anything  but  gurly  now ; 
it  lay  idle  and  shining  in  an  August  holi- 
day. It  seemed  as  if  we  could  sit  all  day 
and  watch  the  suggestive  shore  and  dream 
about  it.  But  we  could  not.  No  man, 
and  few  women,  can  sit  all  day  on  those 
little  round  penitential  stools  that  the 
company  provide  for  the  discomfort  of 
their  passengers.  There  is  no  scenery  in 
the  world  that  can  be  enjoyed  from  one 
of  those  stools.  And  when  the  traveller 
is  at  sea,  with  the  land  falling  away  in  his 
horizon,  and  has  to  create  his  own  scenery 
by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  these 
stools  are  no  assistance  to  him.  The 
imagination,  when  one  is  sitting,  will  not 
work  unless  the  back  is  supported.  Be- 
sides, it  began  to  be  cold ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  shiny,  specious  appearance  of 
things,  it  was  cold,  except  in  a  sheltered 
nook  or  two  where  the  sun  beat.  This 
was  nothing  to  be  complained  of  by  per- 
sons who  had  left  the  parching  land  in 
order  to  get  cool.  They  knew  that  there 
would  be  a  wind  and  a  draught  everywhere, 
and  that  they  would  be  occupied  nearly  all 
the  time  in  moving  the  little  stools  about 
to  get  out  of  the  wind,  or  out  of  the  sun, 
or  out  of  something  that  is  inherent  in  a 
steamboat.  Most  people  enjoy  riding  on 
a  steamboat,  shaking  and  trembling  and 
chow-chowing  along  in  pleasant  weather 
out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and  they  do  not  feel 
any  ennui,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  in- 
tense excitement  which  seizes  them  when  a 
poor  porpoise  leaps  from  the  water  half  a 
mile  away.  "  Did  you  see  the  porpoise  ?  " 
makes  conversation  for  an  hour.  On  our 
steamboat  there  was  a  man  who  said  he 
saw  a  whale,  saw  him  just  as  plain,  off 
to  the  east,  cpme  up  to  blow ;  appeared 
to  be  a  young  one.  I  wonder  where  all 
these  men  come  from  who  always  see  a 
whale.  I  never  was  on  a  sea-steamer  yet 
that  there  was  not  one  of  these  men. 

We  sailed  from  Boston  Harbor  straight 
for  Cape  Ann,  and  passed  close  by  the 
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twin  lighthouses  of  Thachcr,  so  near  that 
we  could  sec  the  lanterns  and  the  stone 
gardens,  and  the  young  barbarians  of 
Thnrhrr  all  at  play ;  and  then  we  bore 
away,  straight  over  the  trackless  Atlantic, 
across  that  part  of  the  map  where  the 
title  and  the  publisher's  name  are  usually 
printed,  for  the  foreign  city  of  St.  John. 
It  was  after  we  passed  these  lighthouses 
that  we  did  n't  see  the  whale,  and  began 
to  regret  the  hard  fate  that  took  us  away 
from  a  view  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  I  am 
not  tempted  to  introduce  them  into  this 
sketch,  much  as  its  surface  needs  their  ro- 
maiilio  color,  for  truth  is  stronger  in  me 
than  the  love  of  giving  a  deceitful  pleas- 
ure. There  will  be  nothing  in  this  record 
that  we  did  not  see,  or  might  not  have  seen. 
For  instance,  it  might  not  be  wrong  to  de- 
scribe a  coast,  a  town,  or  an  island  that 
we  passed  while  we  were  performing  our 
morning  toilets  in  our  state-rooms.  The 
traveller  owes  a  duty  to  his  readers,  and 
if  he  is  now  and  then  too  weary  or  too 
indifferent  to  go  out  from  the  cabin  to 
survey  a  prosperous  village  where  a  land- 
ing is  made,  he  has  no  right  to  cause  the 
reader  to  suffer  by  his  indolence.  He 
should  describe  the  village. 

I  had  intended  to  describe  the  Maine 
coast,  which  is  as  fascinating  on  the  map 
as  that  of  Norway.  We  had  all  the  feel- 
ings appropriate  to  nearness  to  it,  but  we 
could  n't  see  it.  Before  we  came  abreast 
of  it  night  had  settled  down,  and  there 
Mas  around  us  only  a  gray  and  melan- 
choly waste  of  salt  water.  To  be  sure  it 
was  a  lovely  night,  with  a  young  moon  in 
its  sky,— 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  anus,"  — 

and  we  kept  an  anxious  lookout  for  the 
Maine  hills  that  push  so  boldly  down 
into  the  sea.  At  length  we  saw  them,  — 
faint,  dusky  shadows  in  the  horizon,  loom- 
ing up  in  an  ashy  color  and  with  a  most 
poetical  light.  We  made  out  clearly  Mt. 
Desert,  and  felt  repaid  for  our  journey  by 
the  sight  of  this  famous  island,  even  at 
such  a  distance.  I  pointed  out  the  hills 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  asked  if  we 
should  go  any  nearer  to  Mt.  Desert. 
"  Them ! "  said  he,  with  the  merited 


contempt  which  officials  in  this  country 
have  for  inquisitive  travellers,  —  "  them  V 
Camden  Hills..  You  won't  see  Mt.  Desert 
till  midnight,  and  then  you  won't." 

One  always  likes  to  weave  in  a  little 
romance  with  summer  travel  on  a  steam- 
boat;  and  we  came  aboard  this  one  with 
the  purpose  and  the  language  to  do  so. 
But  there  was  an  absolute  want  of  ma- 
terial, that  would  hardly  be  credited  if 
we  went  into  details.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  passengers  at  the  dinner-table  re- 
vealed it.  There  is  a  kind  of  female  plain- 
ness which  is  pathetic,  and  many  persons 
can  truly  say  that  to  them  it  is  homelike  ; 
and  there  are  vulgarities  of  manner  that 
are  interesting ;  and  there  are  peculiari- 
ties, pleasant  or  the  reverse,  which  attract 
one's  attention :  but  there  was  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  this  sort  on  our  boat.  The 
female  passengers  were  all  neutrals,  inca- 
pable, I  should  say,  of  making  any  impres- 
sion whatever  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  They  were  probably 
women  of  the  Provinces,  and  took  their 
neutral  tint  from  the  foggy  land  they  in- 
habit, which  is  neither  a  republic  nor  a 
monarchy,  but  merely  a  languid  expec- 
tation of  something  undefined.  My  com- 
rade was  disposed  to  resent  the  dearth 
of  beauty,  not  only  on  this  vessel  but 
throughout  the  Provinces  generally,  —  a 
resentment  that  could  be  shown  to  be  un- 
just, for  this  was  evidently  not  the  season 
for  beauty  in  these  lands,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably a  bad  year  for  it.  Nor  should  an 
American  of  the  United  States  be  forward 
to  set  up  his  standard  of  taste  in  such 
matters ;  neither  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  nor  Cape  Breton  have  I  heard  the 
inhabitants  complain  of  the  plainness  of 
the  women. 

On  such  a  night  two  lovers  might  have 
been  seen,  but  not  on  our  boat,  leaning 
over  the  taffrail,  —  if  that  is  the  name  of 
the  fence  around  the  cabin-deck,  —  look- 
ing at  the  moon  in  the  western  sky  and 
the  long  track  of  light  in  the  steamer's 
wake  with  unutterable  tenderness.  For 
the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  so  smooth 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  most  per- 
fect tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  the  ves- 
sel forged  ahead  under  the  stars  of  the 
soft  night  with  an  adventurous  freedom 
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that  almost  concealed  the  commercial 
nature  of  her  mission.  It  seemed  —  this 
voyaging  through  the  sparkling  water, 
under  the  scintillating  heavens,  this  reso- 
lute pushing  into  the  opening  splendors 
of  night  —  like  a  pleasure  trip.  "  It  is  the 
witching  hour  of  half  past  ten,"  said  my 
comrade,  "let  us  turn  in."  (The  reader 
will  notice  the  consideration  for  her  feel- 
ings which  has  omitted  the  usual  descrip- 
tion of  "  a  sunset  at  sea.") 

When  I  looked  from  my  state-room 
window  in  the  morning  I  saw  land.  We 
were  passing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a 
pale-green  and  rather  cold-looking  coast, 
with  few  trees  or  other  evidences  of  fertile 
soil.  Upon  going  out  I  found  that  we 
were  in  the  harbor  of  Eastport.  I  found 
also  the  usual  tourist  who  had  been  up, 
shivering  in  his  winter  overcoat,  since 
four  o'clock.  He  described  to  me  the 
magnificent  sunrise,  and  the  lifting  of 
the  fog  from  islands  and  capes,  in  lan- 
guage that  made  me  rejoice  that  he  had 
seen  it.  He  knew  all  about  the  harbor. 
That  wooden  town  at  the  foot  of  it,  with 
the  white  spire,  was  Lubec ;  that  wooden 
town  we  were  approaching  was  Eastport. 
The  long  island  stretching  clear  across  the 
harbor  was  Campobello.  We  had  been 
obliged  to  go  round  it,  a  dozen  miles  out 
of  our  way,  to  get  in,  because  the  tide 
was  in  such  a  stage  that  we  could  not 
enter  by  the  Lubec  Channel.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  enter  an  American  harbor 
by  British  waters. 

I  approached  Eastport  with  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity  and  considerable  respect.  It 
had  been  one  of  the  cities  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Lying  in  the  far  east  of  our  great 
territory,  a  military  and  even  a  sort  of 
naval  station,  a  conspicuous  name  on  the 
map,  prominent  in  boundary  disputes  and 
in  war  operations,  frequent  in  telegraphic 
despatches, —  I  had  imagined  it  a  solid  city, 
with  some  Oriental,  if  decayed,  peculiarity, 
a  port  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  tour- 
ist informed  me  that  Eastport  looked  very 
well  at  a  distance,  with  the  sun  shining  on 
its  white  houses.  When  we  landed  at  its 
wooden  dock  we  saw  that  it  consisted  of 
a  few  piles  of  lumber,  a  sprinkling  of  small 
cheap  houses  along  a  sidehill,  a  big  hotel 
with  a  flag-staff,  and  a  very  peaceful-look- 


ing arsenal.  It  is  doubtless  a  very  enter- 
prising and  deserving  city,  but  its  aspect 
that  morning  was  that  of  cheapness,  new- 
ness, and  stagnation,  with  no  compensat- 
ing picturesqueness.  White  paint  always 
looks  chilly  under  a  gray  sky  and  on 
naked  hills.  Even  in  hot  August  the 
place  seemed  bleak.  The  tourist,  who 
went  ashore  with  a  view  to  breakfast,  said 
that  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  stay  in 
and  go  a-fishing  and  picnicking  on  Cam- 
pobello Island.  It  has  another  advantage 
for  the  wicked  over  other  Maine  towns. 
Owing  to  the  contiguity  of  British  territo- 
ry, the  Maine  Law  is  constantly  evaded, 
in  spirit.  The  thirsty  citizen  or  sailor  has 
only  to  step  into  a  boat  and  give  it  a  shove 
or  two  across  the  narrow  stream  that  sep- 
arates the  United  States  from  Deer  Island 
and  land,  when  he  can  ruin  his  breath,  and 
return  before  he  is  missed. 

This  might  be  a  cause  of  war  with  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  not  the  most  serious  griev- 
ance here.  The  possession  by  the  British 
of  the  island  of  Campobello  is  an  insuffer- 
able menace  and  impertinence.  I  write 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  war  is. 
We  ought  to  instantly  dislodge  the  Brit- 
ish from  Campobello.  It  entirely  shuts 
up  and  commands  our  harbor,  —  one  of 
our  chief  Eastern  harbors  and  war  stations, 
where  we  keep  a  flag  and  cannon  and 
some  soldiers,  and  where  the  customs  offi- 
cers look  out  for  smuggling.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  into  our  own  harbor,  except 
in  favorable  conditions  of  the  tide,  with- 
out begging  the  courtesy  of  a  passage 
through  British  waters.  Why  is  England 
permitted  to  stretch  along  down  our  coast 
in  this  straggling  and  inquisitive  manner  ? 
She  might  almost  as  well  own  Long  Isl- 
and. It  was  impossible  to  prevent  our 
cheeks  mantling  with  shame  as  we  thought 
of  this,  and  saw  ourselves,  free  American 
citizens,  land-locked  by  alien  soil  in  our 
own  harbor. 

We  ought  to  have  war,  if  war  is  neces- 
sary to  possess  Campobello  and  Deer 
Islands ;  or  else  we  ought  to  give  the 
British  Eastport.  I  am  not  sure  but  the 
latter  would  be  the  better  course. 

With  this  war  spirit  in  our  hearts,  we 
sailed  away  into  the  British  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  but  keeping  all  the  morn- 
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ing  so  close  to  the  New  Brunswick  shore 
that  we  could  see  there  was  nothing  oil  it ; 
that  is,  nothing  that  would  make  one 
wish  to  land.  And  yet  the  best  part  of 
going  to  sea  is  keeping  close  to  the  shore, 
however  tame  it  may  be,  if  the  weather  is 
pleasant.  A  pretty  bay  now  and  then,  a 
rocky  cove  with  scant  foliage,  a  light- 
house, a  rude  cabin,  a  level  land,  monoto- 
nous and  without  noble  forests,  —  this  was 
New  Brunswick  as  we  coasted  along  it 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
But  we  were  advancing  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  and  my  comrade,  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  its  high  tides  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  was  on  the  lookout  for  this 
phenomenon.  The  very  name  of  Fundy 
is  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  amid 
the  geographical  wastes  of  youth,  and 
the  young  fancy  reaches  out  to  its  tides 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  given  only  to 
Fingal's  Cave  and  other  pictorial  won- 
ders of  the  text-book.  I  am  sure  the 
district  schools  would  become  what  they 
are  not  now,  if  the  geographers  would 
make  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  as  at- 
tractive as  the  sonorous  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  recitation  about  that  is  always  an 
easy  one  ;  there  is  a  lusty  pleasure  in  the 
mere  shouting  out  of  the  name,  as  if  the 
speaking  it  were  an  innocent  sort  of 
swearing.  From  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the 
rivers  run  up  hill  half  the  time,  and  the 
tides  are  from  forty  to  ninety  feet  high. 
For  myself,  I  confess  that,  in  my  imagina- 
tion, I  used  to  see  the  tides  of  this  bay  go 
stalking  into  the  land  like  gigantic  water- 
spouts ;  or,  when  I  was  better  instructed, 
I  could  see  them  advancing  on  the  coast 
like  a  solid  wall  of  masonry  eighty  feet 
high.  "  Where,"  we  said,  as  we  came 
easily,  and  neither  up  hill  nor  down  hill, 
into  the  pleasant  harbor  of  St.  John,  — 
"  where  are  the  tides  of  our  youth  ?  " 

They  were  probably  out,  for  when  we 
came  to  the  land  we  walked  out  upon  the 
foot  of  a  sloping  platform  that  ran  into 
the  water  by  the  side  of  the  piles  of  the 
dock,  which  stood  up  naked  and  black- 
ened high  in  the  air.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  describe  St.  John, 
nor  to  dwell  upon  its  picturesque  situa- 
tion. As  one  approaches  it  from  the  har- 
bor it  gives  a  promise  which  its  rather 


shabby  streets,  decaying  houses,  and 
steep  plank  sidewalks  do  not  keep.  A 
city  set  on  a  hill,  with  flags  flying  from  a 
roof  here  and  there,  and  a  few  shining 
spires  and  walls  glistening  in  the  sun,  al- 
ways looks  well  at  a  distance.  St.  John 
is  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  flag-stalls ; 
almost  every  well-to-do  citizen  seems  to 
have  one  on  his  premises,  as  a  sort  of 
vent  for  his  loyalty,  I  presume.  It  is  a 
good  fashion,  at  any  rate,  and  its  more 
general  adoption  by  us  would  add  to  the 
gayety  of  our  cities  when  we  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  President.  St.  John 
is  built  on  a  steep  sidehill,  from  which  it 
would  be  in  danger  of  sliding  off,  if  its 
houses  were  not  mortised  into  the  solid 
rock.  This  makes  the  house-foundations 
secure,  but  the  labor  of  blasting  out  streets 
is  considerable.  We  note  these  things 
complacently  as  we  toil  in  the  sun  up  the 
hill  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  which  stands 
well  up  on  the  backbone  of  the  ridge,  and 
from  the  upper  windows  of  which  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  harbor,  and  of  the  hill 
opposite,  above  Carleton,  where  there  is 
the  brokenly  truncated  ruin  of  a  round 
stone  tower.  This  tower  was  one  of  the 
first  things  that  caught  our  eyes  as  we 
entered  the  harbor.  It  gave  an  antique 
picturesqueness  to  the  landscape  which  it 
entirely  wanted  without  this.  Round 
stone  towers  are  not  so  common  in  this 
world  that  we  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  them.  This  is  called  a  Martello  tower, 
but  I  could  not  learn  who  built  it.  I 
could  not  understand  the  indifference,  al- 
most amounting  to  contempt,  of  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  John  in  regard  to  this  their 
only  piece  of  curious  antiquity.  "  It 
is  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort," 
they  said ;  "  you  can  see  it  as  well  from 
here  as  by  going  there."  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  one  thing  at  St.  John  I  was 
determined  to  see.  But  we  never  got 
any  nearer  to  it  than  the  ferry-landing. 
Want  of  time  and  the  vis  inertia  of 
the  place  were  against  us.  And  now,  as 
I  think  of  that  tower  and  its  perhaps 
mysterious  origin,  I  have  a  longing  for  it 
that  the  possession  of  nothing  else  in  the 
Provinces  could  satisfy. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Baddeck ;  that  the 
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whole  purpose  of  the  journey  was  to  reach 
Baddeck  ;  that  St.  John  was  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  trip ;  that  any  information 
about  St.  John,  which  is  here  thrown  in 
or  mercifully  withheld,  is  entirely  gratui- 
tous, and  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
price  the  reader  pays  for  this  article. 
But  if  any  one  wants  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  place  St.  John  is,  we  can  tell  him  :  it 
is  the  sort  of  a  place  that  if  you  get  into 
it  after  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, you  cannot  get  out  of  it  in  any  di- 
rection until  Thursday  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  unless  you  want  to  smuggle  goods 
on  the  night  train  to  Bangor.  It  was  elev- 
en o'clock  Wednesday  forenoon  when  we 
arrived  at  St.  John.  The  Inter-colonial 
railway  train  had  gone  to  Shediac  ;  it  had 
gone  also  on  its  roundabout  Moncton, 
Missaquat  River,  Truro,  Stewiack,  and 
Shubenacadie  way  to  Halifax ;  the  boat 
had  gone  to  Digby  Gut  and  Annapolis  to 
catch  the  train  that  way  for  Halifax ;  the 
boat  had  gone  up  the  river  to  Fred- 
erick, the  capital.  We  could  go  to  none 
of  these  places  till  the  next  day.  We 
had  no  desire  to  go  to  Frederick,  but  we 
made  the  fact  that  we  were  cut  off  from  it 
an  addition  to  our  injury.  The  people  of 
St.  John  have  this  peculiarity  :  they  never 


start  to  go  anywhere  except  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  reader  to  whom  time  is  nothing 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  annoyance  of 
our  situation.  Our  time  was  strictly  lim- 
ited. The  active  world  is  so  constituted 
that  it  could  not  spare  us  more  than  two 
weeks.  We  must  reach  Baddeck  Satur- 
day night  or  never.  To  go  home  without 
seeing  Baddeck  was  simply  intolerable. 
Had  we  not  told  everybody  that  we 
were  going  to  Baddeck?  Now,  if  we 
had  gone  to  Shediac  in  the  train  that  left 
St.  John  that  morning,  we  should  have 
taken  the  steamboat  that  would  have 
carried  us  to  Port  Hawksbury,  whence  a 
stage  connected  with  a  steamboat  on  the 
Bras  d'Or,  which  (with  all  this  profusion 
of  relative  pronouns)  would  land  us  at 
Baddeck  on  Friday.  How  many  times 
had  we  been  over  this  route  on  the  map 
and  the  prospectus  of  travel !  And  now, 
what  a  delusion  it  seemed  !  There  would 
not  another  boat  leave  Shediac  on  this 
route  till  the  following  Tuesday,  —  quite 
too  late  for  our  purpose.  The  reader  sees 
where  we  were,  and  will  be  prepared,  if 
he  has  a  map  (and  any  feelings),  to  ap- 
preciate the  masterly  strategy  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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I. 


IT  was  most  unbusiness-like  in  me ! 
Yet  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  be  un- 
gentlemanly,  for  I  had  no  intention  of 
the  sort.  Shot  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
had  come  from  my  side  already ;  the  shat- 
tered houses  all  around  us  as  I  spoke  tes- 
tified to  that.  My  engagement  to  Helen 
Sinclair,  resulting  in  marriage  that  very 
noon,  —  I  recall  it  as  I  write,  —  itself 
would  have  prevented  me. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  General,"  that  was 
all  I  did  say,  "  it  was  what  your  royalist 


ancestor  did  in  coming  over  from  Eng- 
land !  " 

It  is  to  old  General  Theodore  Throop 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  I  make 
the  miserable  remark,  and  in  Charleston 
almost  before  the  cannon  are  cold. 

But,  please  let  it  be  perfectly  under- 
stood, there  is  to  be  no  passing  over, 
much  less  camping  upon,  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Rebellion  in  these  pages.  I  hear- 
tily agreed  with  Miss  Sinclair  that  the 
man  must  be  very  wicked  or  very  weak 
who  would  hinder  the  hand  that  is  so 
surely  reclotliing  these  torn  plains,  and  in 
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every  sense,  with  grass  and  grain.  I  only 
record  my  blunder  and  the  General's  reply 
for — reasons  ! 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  The  General  flushes,  as 
he  replies,  not  merely  over  his  great  face ; 
I  see  the  glow  run  far  back  under  the 
white  hair  of  his  forehead,  to  the  very- 
tips  of  the  large  hands  rested  on  the 
head  of  his  yellow  cane !  The  heart 
leaves  no  inch  of  the  General's  portly 
person  untinged  by  its  exasperation. 
"Yes,  sir!  And  it  was  by  Puritan  fanati- 
cism he  was  driven  across  the  Atlantic  ! 
It  is  the  same  thoroughly  detestable  Puri- 
tanism which  has  ruined  me,  sir,  com- 
pels me,  sir,  in  my  old  age,  to  go  to  even 
a  ruder  West.  I  tell  you,  sir !  —  "  There 
is  tremor  as  well  as  deepening  color  in 
the  grand  old  soul,  as  he  rises  from  his 
seat  and  grasps  the  ivory-headed  cane  as 
if  it  were  a  sword.  "  I  tell  you,  sir  !  —  " 

Now,  what  is  the  use  ?  The  General 
was  born  in  South  Carolina.  I  was  born, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  in  New  England.  It 
is  all  over,  —  our  being  born  and  the  war. 
Besides,  it  neither  merits  nor  demerits 
anything.  Moreover,  here  is  the  present 
and  the  future  to  be  practically  settled. 
I  was  a  land-agent  at  the  time.  I  violate 
no  confidence  when  I  say  that  I  was,  at 
that  date,  in  charge  of  the  extensive  affairs, 
since  very  lucrative,  of  the  Great  Western 
Land  Company,  having  been  myself  the 
author  (a  friend,  "old  New  Hampshire," 
being,  as  you  will  see,  the  largest  owner) 
of  the  whole  scheme.  I  frankly  say,  as 
land-agent  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Theodore  Throop,  and  our  con- 
versation took  place  the  first  day  I  ap- 
proached him  in  reference  to  exchange  of 
real  estate.  I  knew  —  who  did  not  know  ? 
—  that  the  General  was  ruined  in  the  ruin 
of  Charleston  by  the  war.  As  I  succeed- 
ed, to  our  mutual  advantage,  in  afterward 
showing  him,  he  could  make  far  more  of 
property  out  West  by  settling  it  than  he 
could  ever  hope  for  in  relation  to  his 
Charleston  estate. 

Of  course  the  reader  has  read  of  the 
magnificent  mines  of  marl  opened  since 
the  war,  but  lying  undreamed  of  under 
the  feet  of  the  South-Carolinians  till  then. 
It  is  like  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  the 
value  in  the  soil,  nobler  still,  producing 


such  splendid  fruits  and  crops,  over  which 
Californian  aborigines  and  Spaniards  wan- 
dered with  idle  steps  so  long.  Why  should 
I  have  told  General  Throop  all  my  reasons 
for  our  bargain  ?  He  would  have  despised 
the  marl  as  portion  of  the  new  and  de- 
tested era. 

"  Ever  since  I  came  here,"  I  remarked 
to  my  young  wife,  —  bride,  in  fact,  —  the 
very  evening  of  my  first  conversation  with 
General  Throop,  "those  old  lines  have 
been  ringing  in  my  head,  — 

'  0  the  holy  Roman  Empire  ! 
How  holds  it  still  together,'  — 

miserable  doggerel,  and  where  did  I  get 
it  from  ?  " 

"  Faust,"  my  wife  replies.  "  He  sings 
it,  or  somebody  does,  in  that  wine-cel- 
lar." 

"  This  Charleston  suggests  it  less  than 
does  the  General  himself,  who  is  himself 
Charleston.  Such  a  steady  grandeur  in 
the  General  still,  the  inertia  of  two  hun- 
dred years  of  position  and  power !  "  I 
go  on  to  add. 

"  By  the  by,  Henry,  when  and  where  did 
you  make  acquaintance  with  Goethe  P" 
It  is  some  two  weeks  after  this  that  my 
wife  asks  the  impertinent  question,  doing 
up  or  undoing  down  her  hair  for  the 
night  at  the  glass  as  she  does  so. 

"I  perfectly  understand,  Helen,  the 
you  of  your  question,"  I  make  placid  re- 
turn. "  I  was  a  newspaper-boy  from  my 
sixth  year ;  did  black  boots,  even,  I  do 
believe.  I  told  you  the  whole  story.  Some- 
how, here,  in  my  stay  in  your  South,  dur- 
ing my  little  runs  over  Europe,  I  have 
gathered  something  besides  money." 

"  You  know  perfectly  well,  Henry,"  — 
my  wife  faces  me  in  a  magnificent  back- 
ground of  loosened  hair,  —  "that  you 
are- 

"  The  exact  opposite  of  General  Throop. 
South  Pole  and  North  Pole.  Old  era 
and  new.  The  largest  good  travel  and 
reading  have  done  me,"  I  add,  "  is  that  I 
have  come  to  see  things  as  they  exactly 
are  !  " 

"  You  do  not  know  how  struck  I  was, 
dear,"  my  wife  said,  on  this  occasion, 
after  certain  endearments  which  made  it 
necessary  to  do  all  that  wealth  of  hair 
entirely  over  again,  "with  your  plans  to 
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buy  up  Charleston  property  at  its  lowest 
ebb  because  — 

"  The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the  tide 
toward  flood,"  I  add.  "  Yes,  I  possess  the 
money-making  faculty,  I  do  believe.  And 
I  happen,  also,  to  know  that  General 
Throop  possesses,  apart  from  money  and 
in  himself,  all  the  deference  paid  only  to 
money.  There  is  a  certain  something,  — 
a  James  Madison,  George  Washington,  — 
something  in  the  man  which  compels  from 
all  a  respect  beyond  —  " 

"  That  is  why  I  loved  you,  Henry ;  not 
your  having  it,  dear,  your  being  able  to 
see  and  acknowledge  it  in  our  people. 
But  it  is  to  please  me  you  have  made 
your  home  in  Charleston ;  all  that  about 
business  is  only  pretence." 

But  my  wife  was  mistaken.  General 
Throop  never  had  reason  to  regret  our 
real-estate  transactions.  I  am  living,  as 
I  write,  in  the  former  mansion  of  the 
Throops  near  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Charleston.  I  remember  so  well  the 
evening  I  first  entered  this  house.  My 
conversation  with  the  General,  with  which 
I  begin  these  pages,  was  soon  after  my 
making  his  acquaintance.  During  the 
months  after,  it  was  long  and  hard  work, 
—  extremely  delicate  work  on  my  part; 
he  came  not  only  to  see  the  sound  sense 
of  my  business  suggestions,  but  to  take  a 
liking  for  me.  I  wonder  —  it  flashes  upon 
me  as  I  write  —  if  that  was  not  largely  be- 
cause of  my  sincere  respect  anc^  admira- 
tion for  the  General  himself;  for  I  can 
make  all  allowance  for  one  who  lived  in  a 
different  era  from  myself,  —  more  so  than 
Oliver  Cromwell  made,  I  feel  sure,  for 
Charles  I.  But  is  not  this  very  making  all 
allowance  for  other  people  itself  a  part,  not 
the  least  excellent  part  of  our  new  era  ? 

"Can  you  not  take  tea  with  us,  Mr. 
Anderson  ?  "  he  said  to  me,  at  last,  dur- 
ing the  conversation  wherewith  this  nar- 
rative begins.  "  Let  us  say  on  Thursday 
evening.  Thursday  ?  No,  that  is  the  Fast 
of  Saint  Sebastian  the  martyr,  —  a  mat- 
ter of  my  wife's,"  the  General  explained, 
with  a  slight  flush.  "  Say  Friday  even- 
ing?" 

Now,  I  knew  it  was  to  the  General  very 
much  as  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  had  made  like  request  of  a 


denizen  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  I 
was  pleased  at  his  liking  me.  I  like  the 
liking  of  any  good  man;  so  I  said,  "I 
thank  you,  sir,  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power."  And  I  suppose  there  was  a 
flush  on  my  face  now.  "  I  am  a  married 
man,  General,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  is  with 
me  at  the  hotel,"  I  added. 

"  Ah,  excuse  me ! "  in  return.  For  here 
was  very  grave  matter.  The  General  sat 
still  in  portly  body  before  me  in  my  of- 
fice ;  really  he  was,  on  the  instant,  in 
his  gloomy  old  parlor,  laying  the  matter 
before  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  there, 
excusing  himself  almost  immediately,  he 
was  in  person  two  hours  later. 

"  They  will  invite  us,  Henry,"  my  wife 
said  to  me  that  night.  "  I  am  glad  of 
it,  because  I  am  so  tired  of  this  solitary 
hotel  life.  I  knew  Agnes  Throop  at 
school.  But,  especially  since  I  married 
you,  she  has  to  approach  me  first ;  has  to, 
if  she  is  an  angel.  Besides,  it  gives  you 
a  firmer  position  in  business.  And  then 
the  Throops  give  admittance  to  —  Charles- 
ton !  "  And  if  my  wife  kissed  me  once, 
she  did  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  singing  her  gayest  songs  at  the 
piano  in  the  hotel  parlor,  no  one  but  our- 
selves being  in  the  room;  dressing  her- 
self more  brightly  than  since  we  came. 
Amazing  the  value  women  attach  to  cer- 
tain things  !  If  it  had  been  ten  thousand 
dollars  cleared  in  a  transaction,  my  wife 
could  not  have  been  more  delighted. 

"  Because  it  shows  I  was  right  in  loving 
you,  Henry,"  she  explained.  "  I  knew 
General  Throop  would  learn  to  know  you. 
Did  you  tell  him  all  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
him,  I  am  sure,"  I  began. 

"  Because  I  am  almost  afraid,  at  last," 
my  wife  said,  more  soberly.  "  You  see, 
Henry,  I  know  all  about  the  Throops. 
There  are  only  three  of  them  now.  Theo- 
dore, the  only  son,  was  killed  by  a  splin- 
ter of  rock  in  Sumter  during  the  siege. 
Mrs.  Throop  and  Agnes  and  —  I  suppose 
I  should  say  —  Mr.  Clammeigh  make  up 
the  family." 

"Mr.  Clammeigh!  The  lawyer?"  I 
ask. 

"Tall,  black-haired,  exceedingly  neat, 
very  composed,  perfectly  fitting  clothes — " 
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"  He  is  our  legal  adviser,"  I  interrupt. 
"Very  silent  and  cold,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man." 

"  Yes ;  O,  of  course,"  my  wife  replies, 
in  a  perplexed  way.  "  I  will  tell  you  in 
a  moment  why  I  happen  to  know  him." 
—  It  is  the  strangest  way  people  have  ! 
(I  make  the  remark  here  while  my  wife 
hesitates.)  You  cannot  mention  Mr.  Clam- 
mcigh's  name,  but  somehow,  after  a  curi- 
ous silence,  there  is  somebody  certain  to 
say,  "  Now,  you  may  say  what  you  please, 
but  /  like  Mr.  Clammeigh  !  "  in  a  defiant 
way,  as  if  some  one  had  attacked  him.  — 
"  If  he  ever  did  anything  wrong  I  never 
knew  of  it.  But  somehow —  "  And  I  saw 
that  my  wife,  her  hands  resting  upon  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  was  really  looking  at 
my  lawyer  in  the  full-length  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Washington  hanging  upon  the 
wall  before  her  and  over  the  instrument. 
"  They  say  they  were  engaged  before  the 
war,"  she  added,  beginning  a  low-tuned 
tinkling  upon  the  keys  as  she  said  it. 

"  Engaged  to  Miss  Throop  ?  How  do 
you  know  anything  about  it?  I  do  be- 
lieve you  ladies  had  an  instinct,  through 
the  globe,  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Emperor 
of  China." 

"  Women  do  not  always  tell  everything, 
Henry,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
has  reference  to  a  man  —  I  mean  to  an- 
other woman.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that 
I  was  at  a  convent  school  with  Agnes 
Throop  ?  "  And  my  wife,  as  she  said  it, 
played  a  little  louder. 

"  I  knew  that  you  were  born  and  edu- 
cated in  South  Carolina,"  I  said.  "  But 
why  ?  " 

"  Because  of  your  birth  in  New  Eng- 
land, your  —  and  my  political  opinions  ! 
I  said  to  myself,  Let  the  Throops  find  out 
who  Mrs.  Anderson  is  if  they  wish  to ;  I 
do  not  care  a  picayune  !  What  a  fib ! 
0, 1  do  hope,  Henry,  we  shall  be  asked  !  " 
And  my  wife  turns  to  me,  actually  crying. 
"  I  love  Agnes  so,  and  we  have  not 
spoken  to  each  other  since  we  left  school. 
And  now  that  we  are  married,  I  want 
you  to  know  her,  Henry." 

"  Now  that  we  are  married  ?  " 

"  Because  you  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  desperately,  but  for 
t!iat !  " 


"What  a  foolish  remark!  I  beg  par- 
don." 

"  Perfectly  natural.  Wait  till  you  see 
Agnes,  and  you  will  understand !  "  my 
wife  replies.  I  did  wait  and  I  did  un- 
derstand ! 

"  Did  you  observe  anything  when  you 
first  mentioned  Mr.  Clammeigh,  —  in  me, 
I  mean  ?  "  my  wife  asked,  after  some  long- 
continued  tinkling  upon  the  piano. 

"Your  face  was  from  me,  but  I  im- 
agined at  the  moment  you  gave  a  little 
start,"  I  said,  wondering  a  little. 

"  Because,"  my  bride  replied,  turning 
around  on  the  screw  of  the  music-stool, 
seat  and  all,  looking  me  full  in  the  face, 
paling  a  little,  but  her  steady  eyes  of  blue 
in  mine,  —  "  because  I  once  supposed  I 
was  to  —  would  —  Henry,  Mr.  Clam- 
meigh and  myself  were  once  engaged  to 
be  married  !  " 

I  rather  think  the  pain  was  greater  than 
the  surprise  on  my  part,  and  she  saw  it 
in  my  eyes. 

"  You  remember,  Henry,  I  told  you  of 
the  fact  without  the  name,"  she  went 
steadily  on,  her  eyes  never  leaving  mine. 
"  I  was  very  young,  very  young  !  He  is 
not  a  day  older  now  than  he  was  then, 
looks  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect 
now  as  then,  — like  a  corpse  !  No,  I  mean 
like  a  wax  image  in  a  show.  Never  mind 
how  it  began,  nor  how  it  ended.  He  was 
teaching  school  near  my  father's  plan- 
tation then.  I  had  to  conceal  it  from  my 
father  and  brother,  as  they  would  have 
shot  —  no,  they  had  too  much  sense.  I 
did  love  that  man  then.  I  do  not  love 
him  now."  No  special  emphasis,  but 
exceeding  meaning  in  the  way  the  words 
were  spoken.  "  And  I  do  love  you,  Mr. 
Henry  Anderson,  land-agent,  from  New 
England,  with  all  my  heart !  "  And  I 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  seeing,  as  I  did, 
the  entire  woman  in  those  loving  eyes. 

"  It  will  be  no  barrier  to  our  associating 
with  them,"  my  wife  said  half  an  hour 
afterward.  "Mr.  Clammeigh  will  know 
me.  I  know  him.  Agnes  Throop  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  me  in  the  version  of 
the  matter  her  betrothed  will  hasten  to 
give  her.  He  is  an  admirable  lawyer, 
not  before  a  jury,  but  for  office-work,  — 
which  is  all  you  care  about  in  him  ;  but 
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it  is  strange.  And,"  my  wife  added,  with 
clouded  eyes,  "the  strangest  part  of  all 
is  in  the  future." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Miss  Medea  ?  "  I 
ask. 

"  Wait,  O  Jason,  and  you  will  see !  " 
she  replies.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  all 
this  to  say  that  we  were  together  in  Paris 
before  our  marriage  and  saw  Rachel  in 
the  tragedy  in  question. 


II. 


In  a  week  after  the  General's  first  al- 
lusion to  the  matter  Mrs.  Throop  and  their 
daughter  made  the  formal  call ;  after  due 
return  of  which  we  did  take  tea  with  Gen- 
eral Throop  and  his  household. 

"They  thoroughly  like  you,  Henry," 
my  wife  said  to  me  after  both  events. 
"  General  Throop  knows  a  genuine  gentle- 
man when  he  sees  him,  and  by  the  instinct 
of  a  gentleman.  Agnes  and  myself  were, 
in  an  instant,  as  if  we  had  parted  only 
yesterday  at  .the  convent.  And  a  true 
woman  knows  a  true  woman  too.  I  have 
never  met  a  woman  —  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  an  infant  —  to  compare  with 
Agnes  Throop !  " 

Let  me  record  it  frankly  just  here : 
besides  my  dear  wife,  Agnes  Throop  is 
to  me  the  woman  best  worth  knowing  of 
all  the  race.  I  hardly  understand  more 
of  her  style  of  beauty  than  I  do  of  her 
dress,  material  and  cut ;  but  I  know  there 
was  a  peculiar  loveliness  in  her  —  which 
I  will  not  mar  by  attempting  to  describe 
—  as  indescribable  as  is  the  violet-charac- 
teristic of  a  violet,  making  that  flower  to 
differ — shall  we  say  from  a  dahlia  ?  for  my 
wife  is  a  brunette.  Mrs.  General  Throop 
is  a  partial  explanation  of  her  daughter. 

I  understood  all  my  wife  told  me  of  her 
as  we  were  dressing  to  go  there  to  tea,  in 
the  first  half  an  hour  after  we  were  in  the 
old-fashioned  parlor.  It  is  down  stairs, 
as  I  write,  curiously  carved  marble  man- 
tel and  all.  If  I  live  —  it  is  Helen's  sug- 
gestion—  till  .that  next  anniversary,  I  in- 
tend to  have  that  same  mantel  carefully 
taken  down,  packed,  and  sent.  But  never 
mind  about  that  just  now. 

It  was  in  the  cool  of  an  early  autumn, 


and  Mrs.  Throop  was  standing  beside  the 
mantel  the  evening  we  took  tea  there  for 
the  first  time,  when  General  Throop  intro- 
duced me.  Dressed  in  black,  jet  cross 
upon  her  bosom,  jet  hair  silvered  with  the 
gray  of  her  sixty  years  here  and  there. 
Of  course,  if  my  wife  had  not  prepared  me 
for  it,  I  should  have  been  unprepared.  As 
it  was,  I  brought  my  business  faculty  into 
unconscious  exercise  as  I  often  —  inva- 
riably —  do  when  dealing  with  a  stran- 
ger, —  yourself,  if  you  will  allow  me.  It 
is  experience,  I  suppose,  but  I  make  final 
decision,  in  the  ten  minutes  after  intro- 
duction, whether  or  no  you  are  a  trained 
swindler,  or  a  rich  ignoramus,  or  an  in- 
solvent ne'er-do-well,  or  simply  what  you 
say  of  yourself.  So,  when  I  met  Mrs. 
Throop  I  intrenched  myself  rapidly,  be- 
fore those  terrible  eyes  and  her  most 
peculiar  manner,  in  that  way.  Whatever 
we  were  saying  with  our  lips,  what  she 
said  with  those  singular  eyes  was  this : 
"  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir !  you  are 
a  New-Englander.  You  were  caught  by 
business,  when  the  war  broke  out,  in  Ala- 
bama. You  hated  secession  more  heart- 
ily every  day  by  reason  of  being  con- 
scripted. You  went  through  battles  with- 
out firing  your  gun,  holding  yourself  only 
by  main  force  from  shooting  your  own 
Confederate  officers.  You  are  heartily  glad 
Mr.  Davis  was  overthrown.  You  are  spec- 
ulating in  land.  You  love  money  desper- 
ately because  it  is  power.  You  have  awful 
defects  and  — 

It  was  merely  by  way  of  parry,  not 
thrust,  that  I  crossed  swords  with  those 
inexpressible  eyes  by  saying,  only  with 
my  eyes,  to  myself  and  to  her :  "  All  your 
life,  madam,  you  were  too  rich,  and  thus 
made  selfish,  — yourself  became  your  occu- 
pation and  your  weariness.  The  long  siege 
of  Charleston  and  the  killing  of  your  only 
son  has  kept  you  at  such  strain  of  nerves, 
in  reference  to  yourself  more  than  ever,  as 
that  you  cannot  sleep  at  night,  —  how  in- 
tensely wide  awake  during  the  day !  And 
you  are  a  ritualist.  I  blame  your  forms  of 
religion  for  that  no  more  than  I  do  the  par- 
ticular street  a  man  in  delirium  of  fever 
dashes  down,  escaping  from  his  chamber. 
Except  this,  obeying  a  purer  gospel,  you 
would  have  gone  utterly  out  of  and  apart 
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from  yourself  to  the  sufficient  Saviour, 
standing  away  from  you,  but  bidding  you 
come,  leaving  yourself  behind,  to  him. 
All  your  perpetual  observances  are  but 
the,  workings  of  the  same  unceasing  in- 
trospection. By  long-continued,  tensely 
strained  gn//-  inward  upon  your  own  soul 
you  have  grown  into  the  second  nature  of 
your  exceeding  insight  as  to  the  inmost 
souls  of  others  — 

I  think  I  am  a  sensible,  practical  man. 
T  do  heartily  despise  mesmerism  and  spir- 
itualism, but  I  have  met  Mrs.  Thrcop !  I 
find  I  have  to  abandon  the  making  you 
understand  anytliing  about  her.  Her  soul 
had  so  worn  the  body  threadbare,  as  by 
perpetually  grinding  spirit  against  the 
flesh,  that  she  was  to  you  almost  purely 
a  soul,  having  to  do  only  with  the  soul  in 
you  too.  Yes,  I  will  stop.  The  reader 
who  has  met  such  persons  will  excuse  my 
failure  in  describing  this  lady.  Mr.  Clam- 
meigli  was  a  great  relief  that  evening.  If 
you  desire  to  interest  a  statue  of  Apollo 
in  your  conversation,  your  work  is  hard, 
—  so  steadily  interested  in  all  you  are  say- 
ing as  to  his  eyes,  so  essentially  uninter- 
ested in  you  and  all  your  fly -like  buzz  as  to 
his  soul.  Because  I  know  land,  know  cot- 
ton, by  having  come  pretty  thoroughly  to 
know  the  man  who  sells  the  same  !  What 
did  I  care,  however,  for  Mr.  Clammeigh's 
perfect  propriety,  accurate  excellence,  gen- 
tlemanly reticence  ?  He  had  to  do  our  law 
work  to  our  company's  satisfaction,  or 
there  were  other  lawyers.  As  to  Helen  ? 
Here,  too,  being  only  a  land-agent,  having 
no  facility  with  my  pen,  I.  cannot  make 
you  understand  how  perfectly  we  under- 
stood Mr.  Clammcigh.  So  far  as  Helen  or 
myself  was  concerned,  he  was  a  corpse  with 
all  of  the  death  of  a  corpse,  but  untouched, 
I  do  assure  you,  by  one  of  the  tears  gen- 
erally dropped  upon  such  ! 

And  the  reader  must  allow  me  to  make 
an  explanation  here.  I  said  I  have  no 
literary  facility,  being  merely  a  man  of 
business.  Now  a  friend,  whose  painful 
task  has  been  to  look  over  my  manu- 
script, entreats  me  to  correct  my  style, 
or  at  least  "  put  in  more  verbs."  I  have 
no  objection  to  verbs,  none  at  all,  if  I 
but  knew  what  verbs  and  where  to  put 
them !  My  business  correspondence;  has 
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not  been  considered  uninteresting,  —  for 
the  matter,  however,  not  the  manner : 
please  accept  this  narrative  in  that  way. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  characters,  but 
actual  persons.  I  know  I  should  let  them 
live  for  themselves  on  these  pages  instead 
of  trying  to  portray  them,  but  neither 
Mrs.  Throop  nor  Mr.  Clamuieigh  express 
themselves  at  all  in  their  words ;  you  had 
to  know  them  in  person.  Therefore  I 
have  a  dozen  times  given  up  all  idea  of 
attempting  to  make  this  narration.  But 
how  can  I  help  myself?  The  whole 
affair  is,  hi  certain  senses,  the  most  re- 
markable of  my  life ;  it  will  cease  to  press 
upon  me  when  I  have  fairly  written  it  out, 
—  that  is,  as  well  as  I  can. 

"Did  you  observe  our  meeting?"  my 
wife  asked  me  afterward. 

"No,  I  completely  forgot  about  all 
that,"  I  said.  "  I  was  in  the  custody,  at 
the  moment,  of  Mrs.  Throop." 

"  We  were  both  perfectly  prepared  for  it, 
of  course !  "  my  wife  said.  "  I  merely  re- 
marked, when  introduced,  '  We  have  met 
before,  I  believe.'  I  thought  his  steady 
pallor  turned  a  shade  of  yellow  at  first,  I 
don't  know.  It  is  amazing  how  keenly 
people  can  live  and  afterward  utterly  die ; 
it  almost  shakes  my  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  my  wife  added. 

"  His  soul  seems,  at  least,  to  have  with- 
drawn itself  from  the  surface,"  I  said. 
"The  hand  of  a  dead  man  has  as  little 
warmth  and  pressure.  I  dare  say  you 
have  prejudiced  me.  The  man  has  come 
to  hide  himself  very  perfectly  in  himself, 
but  it  may  be  mere  timidity ;  a  rabbit  bur- 
rows as  deeply  in  its  hole  from  fright  as  a 
robber  in  his  cave  for  ambush." 

"Did  you  notice  Agnes  Throop?"  my 
wife  asks. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  At  least  after 
I  passed  from  Mrs.  Throop  to  the  mere 
bodily  presence  of  her  husband.  She  is 
more  frail  and  more  beautiful  than  I  had 
expected." 

"  But  it  was  touching !  "  my  wife  con- 
tinues. "  I  did  not  need  that  special  ten- 
derness in  her  eyes  and  her  kiss  at  meeting 
and  parting,  to  see  that  Mr.  Clammcigh 
had  told  her  everything.  I  was  more 
vexed  and  touched  than  I  can  say !  It 
was  so  at  the  convent,"  my  wife  continues, 
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after  long  thought.  "The  girl  bewitched 
those  pallid  old  nuns ;  they  crossed  them- 
selves and  petted  and  almost  dreaded  her. 
An  unaccountable  fascination  of  manner  ? 
eyes?  — what  is  it?" 

"  Magnetism,"  I  make  reply,  for  I  have 
not  for  nothing  heard  so  many  lectures  in 
Boston.  "  Excess  of  electricity.  She  has 
instant,  ready,  amazing  sympathy  for  al- 
most every  person  she  meets.  She  is 
giving  her  soul  away  all  the  time.  And 
she  requires  and  has  everybody  else's  soul 
back  in  return.  If  she  was  to  spend  an 
evening  in  one  of  those  five-acre  parlors 
at  Saratoga,  every  one  of  the  five  hundred 
who  were  thrown  with  her  would  say, 

—  every  man,  child,  even  woman  of  them 
would  say,  — '  What  a  charming  woman ! ' 
I  would  say  myself  that  only  love  like 
hers    could  melt  that    man  Clammeigh. 
Ah,  how  she  loves  him ! " 

"  I  wonder,  wonder,  wonder,"  my  wife 
said,  dreamily,  and  explained  by  adding, 
"  O,  never  mind  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Throop,"  I  say,  as  much  to  my- 
self as  to  my  wife,  "  is  what  the  Trench  call 

—  I  know  my  pronunciation  is  wrong  —  a 
femme  exaltee.     Madame  Roland  in  poli- 
tics, Madame  Kriidener  in  religion,  possi- 
bly Madame  Guyon  in  the  same,  Charlotte 
Corday  in  vengeance.     In  various  forms 
it  is  all  Joan  of  Arc  over  and  over  again. 
I  never  had  exactly  the  same  experience, 

—  experience  as  to  another  individual  I 
mean. .  She  was  to  me  as  if  my  conscience 
had  taken  flesh  and  dress  in  her  person 
and  stood  before  me." 

"And  therefore  you  made  so  clean  a 
breast  of  it  at  supper  ?  "  my  wife  asked. 

"0,  in  mentioning  —  incidentally  and 
very  quietly,  I  am  sure  —  that  I  was  from 
New  England ;  that,  although  you  are  from 
the  South,  you  held  through  the  war  the 
same  Union  sentiments  as  myself?  Yes, 
I  think  it  always  best  to  have  no  conceal- 
ments." 

"Frankness  is  your  one  weakness,  dear," 
my  wife  saw  fit  to  reply. 

"I  have  always  found  it  best,  in  so- 
ciety as  in  business,  my  love.  It  cer- 
tainly places  us  all  at  our  ease  with  each 
other." 

"  And  the  General  and  yourself  are 
going  West  to  look  at  that  land  ?  " 


"Yes,  the  daughter  naturally  inherits 
from  the  mother,"  I  say,  in  continuance 
of  profound  philosophical  thought,  and 
postponing,  with  a  gesture,  my  wife  and 
her  question,  "the  power  of  the  eyes 
without  their  ferocity,  the  fulness  of  soul 
without  its  violence.  It  is  the  father  in 
her  which  tempers  the  mother." 

"You  told  me  that  General  Throop 
realized  George  Washington  to  you  for 
the  first  time  in  your  life.  And  when  I 
was  so  pleased,  you  told  me  that  Aaron 
Burr  —  " 

"  A  New-Englander,"  I  interpose. 

"  —  had  said  Washington  was  far  from 
being  the  demi-god  people  thought." 

"  And,"  I  added,  "  that  Adams  had 
told  a  friend,  waving  his  hand,  after  din- 
ner, toward  a  portrait  of  the  said  Father 
of  his  Country,  'that  old  wooden  head 
made  his  fortune  by  holding  his  tongue  ! ' 
A  little  stolid,  not  swift  enough  for  Wall 
Street,  not  having  instinct  for  money  as  of 
a  rat-terrier  for  vermin.  It  was  not  on 
carrion  the  eagles  of  those  days  fed,  if  they 
were  slow  of  wing.  Behind  the  times 
General  Throop  certainly  is,  absurd  in  his 
exasperation  at  the  new  era,  intensely  prej- 
udiced —  I  do  believe,  however,"  I  ab- 
ruptly added,  "if  George  Washington 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  be 
elected  president ! " 

I  could  have  proved  the  same,  had  not 
an  old  and  very  black  woman  from  General 
Throop's  entered  our  room  at  this  moment 
with  a  courtesy  as  deep  as  her  bright- 
colored  handkerchief  head-dress  was  high. 
She  brought  certain  patterns  of  millinery 
matters  for  Helen,  and  I  wish  I  had  let 
her  alone. 

"Well,  Aunt  Mary  Martha  Washing- 
ton," I  said,  —  for  Helen  had  thus  made 
her  known  to  me,  —  "  how  do  you  like  the 
new  things,  aunty  ?  " 

"  They  're  not  the  things,  marster,  only 
patterns  to  make  'em  with,"  she  replies, 
seriously,  for  she  suspects  me. 

"0,  I  mean  your  being  free  and  all 
that ! "  And  I  wish,  as  I  say  it,  that  I 
had  known  better. 

"  I  don't  like  them  at  all,  sir ! "  she 
says,  with  a  grave  gladness  for  •  the  oppor- 
tunity. "  We  were  chillern  of  body-sar- 
vents  of  General  Washington.  General 
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Theodore  Tliroop,  he  bought  us  at  the 
break-up  there.  All  my  life  I've  sat  in 
our  church,  left-hand  gallery.  I've  heard 
a  thousand  sermons  proving  \ve  was  chil- 
Jcru  of  Ham,  made  slaves  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father!  I  am  religious,  sir,  I  hope. 
He  permits  these  abolitionist  fool  folks 
and  things,  black  and  white  !  It 's  sin- 
ful!  It  won't  be  for  long  —  " 

"  Never  mind,  aunty  !  "  Curious  the 
command  with  which  this  Southern  wife 
of  mine  checks  her  on  the  spot.  It  lay 
in  certain  inflections  of  voice,  the  heritage 
in  the  blood  for  generations.  But  the 
black  woman  knows  1  am  a  Yankee,  as 
marked  in  her  coldness  to  me  as  she  is 
deferential  to  Helen  thereafter1 


III. 

Not  three  weeks  after  this,  and  Gen- 
eral Theodore  Tliroop  and  myself  were 
making  together  our  last  day's  ride  before 
reaching  the  lands  I  was  endeavoring  to 
exchange  with  him  for  his  Charleston 
property.  So  far  as  steamer  and  rail- 
way could  carry  us  on  our  journey  we 
had  gone.  For  the  last  week  the  pre- 
locomotive  horse  had  been  our  only  con- 
veyance possible  to  the  dense  forests  and 
miry  roads  far  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Roads,  horse,  cabins,  coarse  food,  shuck 
beds,  people  as  of  a  stone  age  prior  even 
to  the  taming  of  horses, — at  all  these 
I  winced  in  sympathy  with  the  aversion, 
greater  still,  of  the  General.  Not  that  he 
intimated  it  by  a  word.  A  hundredth  part 
of  the  annoyance  then  endured  occurring 
before  the  war,  or  even  now  in  Charles- 
ton, would  have  kept  him  an  Etna  in 
perpetual  eruption.  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire, almost  venerate  and  love,  the  thor- 
ough gentleman  in  my  aged  companion. 
A  removal  was  essential  to  the  support  of 
wile  and  daughter.  Such  a  trip  would 
have  been  the  business  of  Theodore  the 
son ;  possibly  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary had  Theodore  lived.  But  Theodore 
was  now  part  of  the  dust  —  how  wholly 
in  vain  !  —  of  Sumter.  The  General  rode 
by  my  side,  feeble  but  erect,  and  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  —  an  old 
soldier  upon  a  campaign,  a  cavalier  of 
Charles  and  Prince  Rupert  retreating  be- 


fore the  Roundheads.  And,  riding  with 
a  Roundhead,  too,  the  old  General  clothed 
himself  in  endurance  as  in  his  necessary 
coat  of  mail.  Silent  in  regard  to  bodily 
inconvenience,  the  negroes  swarming  about 
us  everywhere,  less,  with  all  his  kindness, 
than  the  other  insects  in  his  regard ;  the 
war  and  its  results  a  powder-maira/inc 
between  us  from  winch  we  both  in- 
stinctively held  back  the  torches  of  our 
tongues,  —  these  things  excepted,  my 
companion  is  as  genial  as  when  in  his 
parlor  at  home.  Only  somehow  I  am  the 
host  now  in  this  very  extensive  parlor 
of  the  West,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter- 
tain, —  as  hard  a  business  as  devolved 
on  Virgil  playing  the  host  to  Dante 
through  Malbolge ;  for  we  rode  upon  a 
causeway  through  a  vast  swamp  on  either 
side,  every  pool  thereof  venomous  be- 
neath its  green  scum  with  snakes  and 
terrible  with  alligators,  nature  itself 
turned  vicious  in  the  vines  strangling, 
anaconda-like,  the  decrepit  trees,  and 
leaping  through  the  air  upon  fresh  vic- 
tims. Now  and  then  the  crash  of  a  fall- 
ing tree  sounding  through  the  slimy  silence, 
decayed  trunks  falling,  on  three  occasions, 
across  our  very  road ! 

"  But  some  ten  miles  more  to  Browns- 
town,"  I  say  to  the  General  as  we  ride 
soberly  along  through  the  live-oaks  craped 
in  moss. 

"  Fifty,  if  necessary,"  the  General  adds, 
cheerfully,  "although  I  am  a  little  fa- 
tigued." 

"And  here  comes  some  one  who  can 
tell  us,"  I  add ;  for  during  the  last  twenty 
miles  we  have  not  been  so  certain  we  arc 
on  the  right  road.  I  turn  to  speak  to  a 
horseman  who  has  joined  us,  but  am,  at 
first,  too  dazzled  to  speak.  For,  instead 
of  some  rough  backwoodsman,  I  behold 
a  Philadelphia  exquisite !  The  fool  is 
young,  and  not  bad-looking  in  his  Avaxed 
mustache,  pomaded  hair,  broadcloth  suit, 
gauntleted  hands,  well-brushed  hat  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side.  The  instant  I  address 
him  I  am,  in  imagination,  at  the  office  of 
a  first-class  hotel  in  the  East,  confronting 
the  exceedingly  cool  clerk  thereof.  And 
to  Inm  am  I  the  dusty  and  tired  and  prob- 
ably disreputable  and  insolvent  traveller, 
the  nuisance  inevitable  to  his  calling. 
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"  I  intended  to  ask  about  the  road,"  I 
say,  as  soon  as  I  can  adjust  myself  to  the 
occasion ;  "  but  I  see  you  are  a  stranger 
like  myself." 

"lload  to  Brownstown  nine  miles." 
And  our  hotel  clerk  lifts  his  silver-handled 
whip  to  pass  us,  with  a  contemptuous  cut 
on  the  flanks  of  his  very  bright  bay,  then 
consents  to  endure  us,  seeing  the  road 
is  so  lonely.  He  had  not  looked  at  my 
companion. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  in  tins  region, 
sir?"  the  General  asks  after  some  si- 
lence ;  and  I  observe,  on  the  instant,  that 
our  new  arrival  recognizes  in  the  General 
a  millionnaire,  pecuniary  or  social,  and 
modulates  his  entire  tone  and  bearing. 
As  I  rein  my  horse  in  from  between  the 
two  that  they  may  ride  together,  I  de- 
mand of  myself :  Culture,  manner,  social 
position,  — just  how  do  these  mould  the 
very  body  of  a  man  or  woman  ?  This  old 
General  wears  them  like  the  purple  of  a 
king,  bowed  to  as  such,  no  man  plainer  in 
person  or  attire.  And  what  amount  of 
dress  or  diamonds  could  make  this  fop 
other  than  himself  ?  Yet  it  does  speak  well 
for  the  fellow  that  he  defers  to,  recog- 
nizes, unbosoms  himself  to  the  old  General. 
We  soon  have  his  history.  He  was  born 
and  has  lived  all  his  life  in  Brownstown. 
His  father  and  family  live  there  now.  He 
lives  there  himself,  a  regular  physician. 
He  is  back  but  a  few  months  from  medi- 
cal lectures  in  Philadelphia.  This  whole 
region,  sir,  is  a  miserable  wilderness,  fit 
only  for  alligators  and  negroes.  He 
would  not  stay  in  it  an  hour  if  he  could 
help  it.  The  people  are  disgusting  sav- 
ages. He  avenges  himself  "by  dosing 
them,  sir,  dosing  them  most  deucedly  !  " 
only  his  language  is  more  highly  colored 
as  he  warms  to  the  companionship.  Inci- 
dentally, as  cool  matter  of  course,  he  re- 
fers with  contempt  to  Christianity  as  an 
exploded  superstition,  a  species  of  Buddh- 
ism lingering  for  a  little  longer,  chiefly 
in  such  benighted  regions,  sir,  as  we  are 
riding  through.  As  we  journey  rather 
slowly,  the  nine  miles  suffice  to  reassure 
us  as  to  the  tremendous  strides  of  science, 
sir ;  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  which 
marches  Dr.  Alexis  Jones, —  for  the  honor 
of  liis  name,  intensely  illuminated  upon  a 


cream-colored  card,  is  also  intrusted  to 
the  General,  who  has  slowly  to  unbutton 
many  wrappings  to  place  the  same  in  his 
pocket.  Here  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road 
brings  us  upon  a  horse  tied  to  a  sapling  a 
little  oif  the  edge  of  the  highway  to  the 
left ;  the  dismounted  rider,  his  saddle- 
bags at  his  feet,  just  turning  from  a  huge 
oak  as  we  come  upon  him  unawares,  owing 
to  the  mud  which  deadens  the  sound  of 
our  horses'  hoofs.  The  General  and  my- 
self see  nothing  beyond  this,  merely  bow- 
ing as  we  ride  by.  Dr.  Alexis  Jones  is 
both  nearer  to  the  person  and  sharper- 
sighted;  reins  up  a  moment,  then  rides 
on,  breaking  into  a  peal  of  insolent  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plains to  the  General  at  last,  "  that  fellow 
was  standing  by  that  tree  shaving  !  See 
the  lather  on  his  face  ?  Had  hung  up 
one  of  those  little  round  looking-glasses 
to  the  bark  by  his  knife  stuck  in.  Was 
going  to  black  his  boots,  brush  Ms  clothes 
and  hair,  —  saw  all  the  things  lying  on  his 
saddle-bags.  Put  on  a  clean  shirt,  too, 
sure  as  you  live  !  "  But  Dr.  Jones  is  far 
more  profane  than  can  be  here  recorded. 
"  You  see  ?  He  is  fixing  up  before  he 
goes  into  Brownstown.  Like  a  circus, 
wants  to  make  an  awn-tray  !  Road  so 
lonely,  never  thought  anybody  would 
happen  along,  see  ?  "  And  as  our  com- 
panion goes  off  into  another  fit  of  laughter, 
I  recall  a  certain  hurried  movement  and 
shamefacedness  in  the  person  surprised, 
who  seemed  from  my  hasty  glance  to  be 
a  gentleman  and  very  young. 

"  And  I  know  who  it  is !  "  Dr.  Jones 
bursts  out  a  moment  after,  with  an  oath 
and  a  downward  cut  of  his  whip-hand 
which  causes  his  horse  to  bound.  "  The 
preacher  !  —  See  the  black  clothes  and 
the  peculiar  face?"  Dr.  Jones  is  evi- 
dently speaking  of  a  species  of  being 
entirely  distinct  from,  exceedingly  inferior 
to,  himself. 

The  way  remaining  before  we  enter 
Brownstown  hardly  suffices  for  even  the 
rapid  and  condensed  information  imparted 
in  this  connection.  There  once  had  been 
a  flourishing  church  in  the  little  town. 
No  regular  minister  had  lived  there  for 
years,  —  "dying  out,  gentlemen,  the  whole 
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thing,  even  here  as  everywhere !  "  Ter- 
ribly fallen  the  membership  had  become ; 
horse-racing,  gambling,  hunting  on  Sun- 
days but  varieties  of  the  apostasy  into 
wliich  the  brotherhood  liad  fallen,  the  very 
officers  of  the  church  participants  of  the 
same.  "  There  is  old  Squire  Robinson, 
very  pillar  of  the  ex-church,  worst  of  all 
Nice  time  this  preacher  will  have  there ! 
You  see,  that  will  be  his  home  while  he 
stays, — yes,  while!"  The  securing  of 
a  pastor  being  hardly  by  action  of  the 
apostate  church  itself,  said  pastor  more 
probably  ssnt  by  some  Board  of  the  de- 
nomination outside,  "this  young  fellow 
shaving  there  "is  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
scattered  sheep. 

"  It  will  be  fun  alive,"  our  friend  adds, 
"  to  see  how  the  tiling  will  work  !  And 
the  idea  of  his  actually  stopping  to  fix  up 
before  meeting  his  people,  brushing  up  to 
go  to  Squire  Robinson's !  "  Our  friend 
sees  a  degree  of  amusement  in  the  matter 
which  we  cannot  appreciate  until  after- 
ward. 

"  There  's  about  only  one  Christian  — 
never  mind  the  women,  their  weakness, 
poor  things !  —  in  this  Brownstown  that 
has  stood  it  out.  New  Hampshire  they 
call  him,  queer  old  soul !  I  suppose  he 
came  from  there.  Postmaster.  Office,  you 
know,  in  his  store.  Grim  as  death.  And 
this,  gentlemen,"  —  unspeakable  scorn  in 
our  friend  as  he  waves  his  hand  toward  a 
neglected  graveyard  on  the  roadside  as  we 
enter  the  street  of  straggling  cabins  which 
constitutes  the  town,  —  "  this  is  our  Laurel 
Hill,  our  City  Cemetery.  Added  dozens 
to  its  denizens  myself  since  I  began  my 
practice,  —  practice,  you  observe,  prac- 
tice! And  this,"  halting  his  restless  horse 
as  we  get  fairly  into  the  ragged  hem,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  village,  and  regarding  the 
same  with  disgust  beyond  words,  —  "  this 
is  our  Pliiladelphia !  Our  Continental 
Hotel  is  that  long,  low,  double,  villanous 
old  cabin  on  the  right,  with  the  tumble- 
down porch  in  front;  Dick  Frazier  — 
sheriff  also  by  profession,  gambler  and  sot 
by  occupation  —  hotel-keeper.  I  hope  to 
see  you  again,  to  show  you  our  churches, 
libraries,  museums,  galleries  of  art,  Fair- 
mounts,  navy-yards.  If  you  survive  Dick 
Frazier !  " 


I  saw  that  the  very  horse  of  the  man 
was  restless  because  laden  with  such  an 
ass,  glancing  at  me  with  intelligent  eye 
which  said,  "  Is  n't  he  a  fool  ?  How 
would  you,  like  to  carry  him  ? "  The 
offensiveuess  of  the  fellow  being  in  man- 
ner more  than  in  words. 

"  And  here,"  he  continued,  as  a  man 
rode  toward  us  from  the  village,  "  is  a  rep- 
resentative specimen  of  our  lovely  city,  — 
a  genuine,  unadulterated  Brownstownian  iu 
the  original  package.  Hold  on  a  moment, 
Evans,"  he  added  as  the  countryman  was 
riding  by,  "  allow  me  to  make  Mr.  Mose 
Evans  known  to  you,  gentlemen  !  I  will 
merely  add,"  he  continued,  as  the  other 
raised  his  hat  to  us,  "  that  Mr.  Evans  is  " 
—  and  he  spelled  without  pronouncing  the 
word  —  "a  B-o-o-r.  An  I-g-n-o-r-a-u-t 
man.  In  fact,  my  friend  Mr.  Evans  is 
a  f-o-o-1 !  "  There  was  for  a  moment  a 
perplexity  upon  the  wholesome  face  of 
the  person  in  question,  —  was  it  possible 
he  could  not  read  ?  —  coloring  and  look- 
ing sharply  from  the  rascal  to  myself,  fol- 
lowed by  a  glance  of  such  good-humored 
but  absolute  contempt  for  Dr.  Alexis 
Jones  as  he  bowed  to  General  Throop  in 
silence  and  rode  on,  that  I  was  sorry  he 
had  not  shaken  hands  with  me.  I  could 
have  kicked  the  puppy  as,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hat,  Dr.  Jones  turned  down  a  side 
street  and  rode  off ;  but  I  was  busy,  so  to 
speak,  in  being  ashamed  to  look  the  old 
General  in  the  face,  the  aspect  of  the 
town  was  so  particularly  miserable.  Yet 
I  had  told  him  of  it  before  ;  and  I  recalled 
places  up  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  not 
many  miles  from  sacred  Charleston  even, 
as  uninviting.  But  the  brave  old  soul 
winced  nothing  at  all.  He  was  on  a  cam- 
paign, and  rode  as  steadily  up  to  the 
wretched  old  tavern  as  if  it  had  been  a 
battery ! 

Good  climate,  rich  lands,  navigable 
river  rolling  lazy  with  excess  of  mud  in 
sight,  —  yet  a  more  miserable  town  could 
not  exist.  I  would  cheerful^  describe  the 
scenery,  had  there  been  any.  My  field 
notes,  for  our  company,  of  Brown  Coun- 
ty are,  "  Land  dead  level.  Sandier  soil, 
post-oaks.  Bottom-lands,  live-oak ;  soil, 
black,  waxy,  twenty  feet  deep,  very  rich, 
but  will  bake  and  crack  in  summer.  Cor- 
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duroy  roads.  Mud.  Alligators.  Bayous 
full  of  'cotton  mouths,'  i.  e.  venomous 
mocassin  snakes.  Crops,  corn,  splendid 
cotton.  Register  A  1." 

Personally,  horror  and  loathing  of  the 
place  seized  upon  me  ;  suicide  even  to  so- 
journ there  !  Brownstown  was,  in  fact, 
the  very  corpse  of  a  town  which  had  tum- 
bled down  and  died  in  the  mud  in  a 
drunken  fit !  It  may  be  a  singular  re- 
mark to  make,  yet,  if  it  were  not  so  en- 
tirely unadvisable  to  do  so,  I  would  like 
dearly,  at  this  very  juncture,  to  give  my 
views  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ! 
I  do  not  mean  the  rising  of  dead  men 
from  their  graves  unknown  ages  hence, 
save,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  to 
that  effect  is  incidentally  established  by 
another  thing.  Allow  me  to  state,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  that  the  thing  I  refer  to 
is  the  capability  of  their  resurrection, 
and  complete  and  eternal  transformation 
in  the  case  of  persons  dead  and  buried 
for  years  in  a  figurative,  yet  good  Saxon 
sense  of  the  word !  I  am  greatly  pressed 
for  time  in  our  real-estate  transactions, 
could  find  no  leisure  or  disposition  to 
enter  on  this  narrative  were  it  not  for  the 
remarkable  illustration  it  affords  in  refer- 
ence just  to  that !  See  if  I  am  not  right ! 

IV. 

"I  suppose  I  do  have,"  I  wrote  the 
week  of  our  arrival  in  Brownstown  to  my 
wife,  "  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  but 
I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  out- 
right that  first  morning  at  breakfast,  the 
idea  of  our  George  Washington  being  so 
terribly  bitten  of  vermin!  Not  that  he 
spoke  of  it,  but  I  knew  his  experience 
during  the  night  from  my  own.  Wherein 
does  the  nobility  of  this  General  Throop 
consist,  that  you  reject  any  comparison  of 
him  to  Uncle  Toby,  say,  or  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, on  the  instant?  The  wearying  jour- 
ney, coarse  food,  miserable  nights,  with 
all  the  tremendous  work  of  creating  a  new 
Carolina  for  Mmself  out  in  these  Western 
wilds,  is  enough  to  daunt  a  man  thirty 
years  younger;  and  the  old  General  has 
lost  twenty  pounds  by  the  scales  in  '  old 
New  Hampshire's  store,'  is  pale,  tremu- 
lous, almost  tottering,  but  uncomplaining 


and  a  perfect  gentleman, — there  is  no  other 
word;  commanding,  by  his  very  aspect, 
the  hats  off  the  heads  and  the  loose  talk 
off  the  tongues  of  even  the  '  characters ' 
of  Brownstown  !  It  is  what  Falstaff  said 
of  himself  with  a  variation;  the  General 
is  not  only  a  gentleman  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  gentlemanliness  in  others  !  We 
rode  out  to  see  the  land  the  General  is 
exchanging  his  Charleston  property  for 
the  day  after  our  arrival,  three  miles  from 
Brownstown,  and  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river.  We  stayed  all  night,  by  the  by,  at 
the  cabin,  near  by,  of  a  Mrs.  Evans,  a  red- 
faced  virago,  not  worse,  I  dare  say,  than 
Queen  Bess.  The  only  member  of  her 
family  is  her  grown  son,  Ike  Evans,  or 
Tom,  or  Bob,  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 
He  is  our  guide  among  these  terrible 
woods,  —  a  sort  of  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
ton ;  for  you  have  read  of  the  Oxford  stu- 
dents who  came  upon  that  poet,  when  a 
boy,  lying  asleep  in  the  summer  woods  in 
his  yellow  hair,  and  thought  it  was  Pan. 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  this  Romulus 
and  his  she-wolf  of  a  mother,  if  I  do  not 
forget  it. 

"  When,  after  riding  over  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  lands,  rich  as  cream,  we  lighted 
off  our  horses  and  had  our  dinner  upon  a 
bluff  of  live-oaks  overhanging  the  stream, 
I  saw  in  his  manner  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind — the  General — to  close  the  bar- 
gain. One  or  two  steamboats  passed,  as 
we  sat,  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  cot- 
ton ;  but  I  think  it  was  a  remark  made  at 
breakfast  by  a  certain  Odd  Archer,  which 
went  even  further  to  settle  the  matter. 
Odd  is,  as  he  himself  told  us,  '  a  jack-leg 
lawyer,'  the  wild  son  of  a  distinguished 
minister  of  Georgia,  a  prodigal  son  heart- 
ily enjoying  himself  among  the  swine,  and 
not  having  the  least  intention  of  coming 
to  himself.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  General 
Throop,'  he  said,  '  establish  yourself  here, 
and  give  existence  and  tone  to  society ! ' 
Dirty,  drunken,  worthless  Odd  Archer ! 
and  yet,  the  indescribable  freemasonry  of 
gentlemen  between  the  General  and  the 
unprincipled  scamp  the  moment  they 
meet !  Queer  people,  you  Southerners, 
Helen!" 

Thus  far,  and  a  good  deal  more,  to  my 
wife,  awaiting  results  in  Charleston. 
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The  fact  is,  the  General  and  myself  are 
the  sensation  of  the  year  in  Brownstown. 
He  is,  in  gossip  there  which  I  could  not 
help  overhearing,  "the  distinguished  Gen- 
eral Theodore  Throop  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  here  to  buy  and  make  his  home 
unions,'  us,  .sir!"  I  am,  "  O,  a  Yankee, 
anybody  can  see  that;  but  I  am  told,  gen- 
ilcnicn,  a  inillionnaire,  president  of  a  new 
railroad  to  run  through  Brownstown  to 
the  Pacific!  Besides,  he  is  in  company 
with  General  Theodore  Throop  !  "  I  must 
confess  I  did  hear  a  certain  Job  Peters  re- 
ject this  statement  of  Odd  Archer,  Esq., 
with  a  certain  "Er-r-r-r  !  "  like  the  strong 
purring  of  a  contemptuous  cat,  ending  in 
an  unwritable  "  Ah-h-h,  yah  —  yes !  May 
be  so !  A  dapper  little  sand-peep  of  a  New- 
Englauder!"  For  General  Throop  is  a 
much  larger  and  more  imposing  presence, 
I  will  admit.  I  did  not  put  Peters  in  my 
letters  to  my  wife,  but  /  do  not  mind  such 
things.  As  to  his  remark  in  continua- 
tion, —  "  Yes,  and  he  has  this  big  General 
from  Carolina  with  him  as  protection, 
darsn't  come  by  himself!"  —  of  course, 
that  is  not  worth  denying.  For  I  could 
not  help  overhearing  Brownstown,  as  I 
sat  writing  in  the  back  room  of — I  can- 
not see  the  use  of  writing  out  his  real 
name,  when  every  person  knows  it  is  old 
New  Hampshire  whom  I  refer  to,  post- 
master, and  proprietor  of  the  one  store  in 
Brownstown,  a  store  "  bound  to  have  "  for 
sale  everything  any  and  every  body  could 
want,  with  extraordinary  variety  of  cus- 
tomers,—  a  little  weazen  old  man  in  a 
snuff-colored  suit,  small  eyes  that  looked 
perfect  experience  of  men,  large  ears  with 
very  red  tips ;  though  a  very  mummy  of 
a  man,  yet  Brownstown  shows  well  that 
he  is  industrious  as  a  beaver,  shrewd 
as  a  fox,  cool  as  a  fish,  fearless  as  a 
lion. 

"Old  New  Hampshire!  Now,  that 
man ! "  —  Odd  Archer,  the  jack-leg  lawyer, 
explains  to  me  during  our  stay,  on  the 
front  porch  of  our  hotel  this  cool  Novem- 
ber noon,  —  "  0,  you  have  seen  him !  Blue 
steel !  Why,  sir,  I  've  seen  our  boys  go  in 
there  during  the  war !  You  see  they  had 
no  pay  for  a  year,  —  Confederate  money  at 
that,  —  no  clothes,  feet  on  the  ground,  half 
starved.  Go  in  his  store,  you  see  !  When 


a  fellow  asked  to  look  at  a  pair  of  boots, 
he  always  held  on  to  one  while  the  fellow 
was  looking  at  the  other.  '  You  let  go  ! ' 
fellow  said  to  him  one  day,  the  counter 
between  them,  you  see.  '  Why,  you  can 
look  at  it  just  as  well,'  he  said.  Because, 
you  see,  the  boys  had  helped  themselves 
out  of  stores  in  every  other  town.  '  You 
let  go ! '  fellow  said,  aiming  his  revolver 
exactly  between  the  old  man's  eyes  across 
the  counter.  And  he  never  even  winked, 
— old  New  Hampshire, —  holding  on  to  the 
boot.  Well,  the  fellow  fired,  just  to  scare 
him,  missing  liis  left  ear  by  an  inch ;  held 
on  none  the  less ;  there  's  the  hole  made  by 
the  bullet  now  !  I  saw  one  fellow  walk  in 
there  one  Saturday, — I  suppose  the  fellow's 
wife  was  almost  naked  at  home,  —  draw  his 
knife  and  hold  it  between  his  teeth  while 
he  just  took  up  an  armful  of  bolts  of  calico 
piled  on  the  counter,  and  turn  and  walk 
out.  Sir,  that  old  man  was  over  that 
counter  and  after  him!  Like  a  hornet. 
Pulled  away  this  bolt,  that  bolt,  another 
bolt,  fellow  walking  fast  as  he  could  to- 
ward liis  piebald  mare  hitched  to  a  tree. 
The  fellow  went  home  to  his  wife  without 
one  yard ;  old  New  Hampshire  came  in, 
piled  up  the  calico  again,  ready  for  the 
next  customer !  A  New-Englander,  I 
know,"  apologetically,  "but  you  can't 
scare  him!"  Although  I  have  left  out 
the  oaths  of  the  speaker,  oaths  uttered 
with  relish  and  moral  meaning ! 

You  understand  how  and  why  Odd 
Archer,  Esq.,  is  the  most  purely  wicked  of 
all  the  men  you  meet  when  you  know  of  his 
parentage,  —  Satan  himself,  because  fallen 
forever  from  heaven  !  If  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly disreputable  thing  in  such  a  man,  it 
is  the  singular  ease  and  suddenness  with 
which  you  find  yourself  an  intimate  friend 
in  his  very  familiar  converse  with  you  on 
the  part  of  the  same,  pulling  you  on  and 
off  like  an  old  glove !  And  that  disrepu- 
table scoundrel  would  talk  about  his  fa- 
ther, the  distinguished  minister,  his  won- 
derful success  in  pastorate  and  revivals, 
his  long-suffering  efforts  to  reclaim  his 
prodigal.  "  No,  sir ! "  he  would  add, 
"  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  a  gone  case,  past 
praying  for !  "  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no 
crime  known  to  men  the  fellow  would  not 
have  committed  with  zest  had  it  come  in 
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his  way,  greed  of  the  very  wickedness 
involved  for  the  very  wickedness'  sake. 
Singular  world,  ours  !  Now  General 
Throop  was  as  pure  a  knight  as  Sir  Gal- 
ahad, and  how  there  could  be  that  per- 
fect understanding  between  the  two,  as 
of  born  gentlemen  among  peasants,  is  a 
matter  which  puzzles  me  as  much  to-day 
as  ever. 

As  to  New  Hampshire,  the  postmaster, 
I  saw  he  was  hardened  to  things  as  are 
the  rocks  of  his  own  coast  to  winter  and 
the  wash  of  wild  waves.  Sitting  in  his 
back  room,  I  often  paused  from  my  writ- 
ing at  the  rickety  black  desk,  to  listen 
to  what  said  wild  waves  were  saying 
while  the  mail  was  being  opened,  before, 
and  after ;  or  while  a  heavy  rain  held  the 
assembled  "crowd"  from  going  home. 
Socially,  politically,  morally,  irreligiously, 
a  viler  torrent  of  talk,  especially  when 
Odd  Archer  is  present,  speaker,  prompter, 
applauder,  fouls  no  kennel  .on  earth. 
Now,  as  I  came  to  know,  there  remains 
in  New  England  no  more  sincerely ' 
Christian  man  than  is  this  old  gentleman, 
—  the  very  life  and  soul  and  leader  and 
purse  afterward  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Park- 
inson's church ;  for  it  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parkinson  liimself,  fresh  from  his  college, 
whom  we  had  come  upon  at  his  roadside 
toilet.  I  suppose  the  old  postmaster  had, 
by  long  practice,  learned  to  abstract  liim- 
self from  the  living  mire  around  him 
morally,  as  Archimedes  did  philosophi- 
cally from  the  storming  —  himself  the  cen- 
tre of  the  same  —  of  Syracuse.  My  theory 
is,  he  created  a  New  England  for  himself, 
of  the  space  behind  his  counter  and  of  the 
small  room  back  of  the  store  in  which  I 
wrote,  and  in  which  he  slept  and  had  his 
meals ;  constructed  a  New  England  out 
of  himself  as  he  sorted  letters, 'made  en- 
tries on  his  journal,  closed  bargains,  al- 
lowing all  the  hatred  of  the  government, 
the  profanity  and  obscenity,  to  dash  un- 
felt,  unheard,  upon  the  granite  coast  of 
his  weather-beaten  exterior.  The  Puritan 
aroma  was  to  him  as  its  Cuban  flavor  to 
best  cigars,  as  its  peculiar  excellence  to 
choicest  brands  of  wine,  —  the  deeper  and 
stronger  in  virtue  of  long  and  close  keep- 
ing. He  had  been  away  from  home  so 
many  years,  a  bewildered  Hip  Van  Win- 


kle he  would  have  found  himself,  had  he 
revisited  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  I  said 
to  him  one  day,  I  could  not  help  it,  "  My 
dear  sir,  you  have  come  not  to  mind  all 
this  ridicule  of  religion  by  these  reckless 
Brown  County  loafers,  as  natural  to  you 
from  them  as  cards,  whiskey,  oaths,  ob- 
scenity, the  crack  of  revolvers.  Suppose 
you  are  East,  and  hear  a  perfectly  polished 
but  far  deadlier  assault  upon  your  Christ- 
ianity by  ministers  of  the  gospel  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday,  hailed  with  glee  as 
great  by  crowds  there  too.  Heh  ?  Just 
suppose  ?  You  cannot  suppose  ?  Well, 
I  '11  say  nothing  about  the  eloquent  and 
overwhelming  disproving  there,  by  the 
very  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue,  of  every- 
thing you  hold  dear.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing  you  landed  so  long  ago  from  your 
Mayflower  upon  this  remote  West !  " 

Change  the  figure  and  say  this  post- 
master flowed  hither  as  from  the  molten 
furnace  of  his  Hampshire  home ;  in  that 
case  he  certainly  has  hardened  into  cold 
steel  among  these  moulding  sands  !  If 
he  ever  relaxes  the  corner  of  mouth,  even, 
or  of  eye,  it  is,  at  least,  no  man  that  knows 
it.  Harry  Peters  himself  in  his  j  oiliest 
story  is  as  much  to  him,  and  no  more,  than 
yonder  crow  cawing  from  the  dead  top  of 
that  girdled  post-oak  over  the  way,  in  Dick 
Erazier's  field,  near  the  tavern.  For  Harry 
is  the  joker  of  all  the  world  lying  around 
Brownstown,  —  the  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  Griraaldi,  and 
the  Dickens  of  Brown  County.  Brown 
County  ?  Harry  was  elected  captain  dur- 
ing the  war,  member  of  the  Legislature 
since,  simply  as  being  the  most  popular  man 
known,  011  account  of  his  fun !  Joking 
and  laughing  is  nature  to  Harry,  as  much 
as  digestion  and  sleep.  A  miserable  mer- 
rymaking it  would  be  considered  if  Harry 
Paters  was  not  there.  The  simple  an- 
nouncement on  such  occasions  of  "  O, 
yonder  comes  Harry  Peters !  "  by  any  one 
on  porch  or  at  window,  sent  a  laugh  over 
every  face  in  advance.  You  said,  the 
next  time  you  met  him  after  introduction, 
"Why,  how  are  you,  Harry  ?  "  and  from 
your  heart,  with  warm  grasp  of  hand,  as 
if  you  had  known  him  and  he  you  from 
birth  in  the  same  village.  I  noticed  it  at 
New  Hampshire's  store,  that  dull,  dreary 
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downpour  of  a  fall  day  I  was  there.  A 
duller,  drearier,  dirtier  set  than  sat  on 
nail-kegs  and  tobacco-boxes  that  hour, 
making  the  very  weather  dirtier,  I  never 
saw.  Suddenly,  some  one  said  in  joyful 
accents,  "  Hi,  Harry ! "  And  the  entrance 
of  that  lame,  pale-faced,  stoop-shouldered, 
jeans-clad  farmer,  ex-planter,  was  like  a 
blast  of  oxygen  from  a  blow-pipe,  every 
man  wide  awake,  laughing  already  ! 

"  You  never  drink,  Harry,"  I  heard 
Odd  Archer  say,  with  many  an  oath,  "  be- 
cause you  never  need  it." 

"Yes,  private  distillery  in  here,  large 
supply  of  best  Bourbon  always  on  hand  !  " 
replies  Harry,  his  palm  on  his  bosom. 
Notliing  in  the  words,  —  mere  champagne 
froth ;  not  worth  writing,  anything  he  said ; 
tone  and  manner  and  meaning  all,  and  as 
impossible  to  define  as  any  other  magnet- 
ism. I  know  a  powerful  preacher  in  New 
York,  whose  hairs  stand  erect  around  his 
capacious  head,  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  with  the  dolls  having  flowing 
locks  which  are  insulated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  excess  of  electricity  in  the  one 
.case  as  in  the  other  !  And  Harry  Peters 
is  magnetic,  electric,  as  the  torpedo-eel  is, 
fun  and  laughter  the  special  species  of  his 
fluid  !  Nothing  foul  or  profane,  his  fun 
a  simple  force  of  nature,  no  more  immoral 
or  moral  than  lightning  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson  having  come,  we 
have  church  on  Sundays  thereafter.  When 
the  postmaster  lifted  the  lid  of  his  old 
desk,  as  I  sat  at  it  in  the  back  room,  to 
get  me  letter-paper,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  little,  worn,  old  book  therein.  How 
well  I  know  what  you  are !  I  said  to  my- 
self on  the  instant.  Mainspring,  disinfec- 
tant, companion,  sole  and  sufficient,  in 
this  island  among  very  foul  waters.  Ju- 
daea, New  England,  heaven.  All  this  old 
soul  loves  of  past,  future,  present !  Mere- 
ly a  little  black  book  ?  Not  a  prophet  or 


apostle,  or  least  Mary  or  leper  in  you, 
but  is  more  of  a  living  associate  to  this 
postmaster  than  all  Brown  County  can 
afford !  I  wondered  if,  of  Sundays  and 
of  nights  and  of  mornings  before  his  store 
is  opened,  my  friend  did  not  succeed  in 
making  out  of  that  dismal  surrounding  an 
actual  New  England  for  himself,  this  liv- 
ing book  assisting.  Wondered  if  he  had 
a  turkey  there  to  himself  Thanksgivings. 
We  won't  mention  Antaeus,  if  you  please, 
strengthened  by  touch  of  his  mother  earth : 
certainly  the  reviving  force  is  from  quite 
another  direction  in  this  case.  But  this 
old  soul's  religion  must  be,  if  figures  may 
be  multiplied,  of  a  right  royal  Tyrian  dye 
indeed,  which  can  strike  its  purple  so  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  man.  If  some  peo- 
ple are  right,  will  it  not  be  a  sad  stain 
in  him  eternally?  But  then,  you  see, 
there  is  no  Eternity !  What  is  climate  and 
soil  at  last  ?  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
is  nothing  whatever,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
—  General  Theodore  Throop !  That  State 
'will  yet  be  another  individual  altogether 
when  we  once  get  at  that  bed  of  marl 
there  six  hundred  feet  deep  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  long.  Up  to  date  Carolina 
is  General  Theodore  Throop  or  nothing. 
I  succeed  the  General  in  Charleston ;  am, 
I  suppose,  the  typical  South-Carolinian 
of  the  future.  I  do  wonder  if,  in  the 
end,  the  entire  Republic  is  to  be  only  one 
immense  New  England.  I  cannot  say  I 
hope  so, — in  every  sense,  I  mean. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  post-office,  on  my 
way  back  to  Dick  Frazier's  and  General 
Throop  there,  I  stopped  to  shake  hands 
with  young  Evans.  I  have  already  al- 
luded, in  my  letter  to  my  wife,  to  a  so- 
journ with  the  General  at  his  cabin  near 
our  lands.  Allow  me  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly here  of  the  same ;  permit  me,  in 
fact,  to  make  a  new  chapter  of  it,  going 
back,  therefore,  a  few  days. 

Wm.  M.  Baker. 
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IN  KITTEEY  CHUECHYAED. 

"  Mary,  wife  of  Charles  Chauncy,  died  April  23, 1758,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age." 

CRUSHING  the  scarlet  strawberries  in  the  grass, 

I  kneel  to  read  the  slanting  stone.     Alas ! 

How  sharp  a  sorrow  speaks  !     A  hundred  years 

And  more  have  vanished,  with  their  smiles  and  tears, 

Since  here  was  laid,  upon  an  April  day, 

Sweet  Mary  Chauncy  in  the  grave  away,  — 

A  hundred  years  since  here  her  lover  stood 

Beside  her  grave  in  such  despairing  mood, 

And  yet  from  out  the  vanished  past  I  hear 

His  cry  of  anguish  sounding  deep  and  clear, 

And  all  my  heart  with  pity  melts,  as  though 

To-day's  bright  sun  were  looking  on  his  woe. 

"  Of  such  a  wife,  O  righteous  Heaven !  bereft, 

What  joy  for  me,  what  joy  on  earth  is  left  ? 

Still  from  my  inmost  soul  the  groans  arise, 

Still  flow  the  sorrows  ceaseless  from  mine  eyes." 

Alas,  poor  tortured  soul !   I  look  away 

From  the  dark  stone,  —  how  brilliant  shines  the  day! 

A  low  wall,  over  which  the  roses  shed 

Their  perfumed  petals,  shuts  the  quiet  dead 

Apart  a  little,  and  the  tiny  square 

Stands  in  the  broad  and  laughing  field  so  fair, 

And  gay  green  vines  climb  o'er  the  rough  stone-waD, 

And  all  about  the  wild  birds  flit  and  call, 

And  but  a  stone's-throw  southward,  the  blue  sea 

Eolls  sparkling  in  and  sings  incessantly. 

Lovely  as  any  dream  the  peaceful  place, 

And  scarcely  changed  sbce  on  her  gentle  face 

For  the  last  time  on  that  sad  April  day 

He  gazed,  and  felt,  for  him,  all  beauty  lay 

Buried  with  her  forever.     Dull  to  him 

Looked  the  bright  world  through  eyes  with  tears  so  dim! 

"  I  soon  -shall  follow  the  same  dreary  way 

That  leads  and  opens  to  the  coasts  of  day." 

His  only  hope !     But  when  slow  time  had  dealt 

Firmly  with  him  and  kindly,  and  he  felt 

The  storm  and  stress  of  strong  and  piercing  pain 

Yielding  at  last,  and  he  grew  calm  again, 

Doubtless  he  found  another  mate  before 

He  followed  Mary  to  the  happy  shore ! 

But  none  the  less  his  grief  appeals  to  me 

Who  sit  and  listen  to  the  singing  sea 

This  matchless  summer  day,  beside  the  stone 

He  made  to  echo  with  his  bitter  moan, 

And  in  my  eyes  I  feel  the  foolish  tears 

For  buried  sorrow,  dead  a  hundred  years  ! 

Celia  Thaxter. 
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THE    THEOEY  AND    PKACTICE   OF    LOCAL    TAXATION    IN    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

A  NEW  CHAPTER  OF  PROGRESS. 


IT  is  known  to  all  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  that  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
less   the   law-makers   of   England   enter- 
tained very  generally  the    same   opinion 
in  regard  to  the  theory  of  local  taxation 
which  is  yet  popularly  received  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  that  in  order  to 
secure  exact  justice  and  equality  it  is  es- 
seiit  ial  to  attempt  to  subject  all  property  of 
the  tax-payer  —  real  and  personal,  tangi- 
ble and  intangible,  visible  and  invisible  — 
to  one  uniform  rate  of  valuation  and  as- 
sessment.    And  although  it  must  then  as 
now  have  been  evident  to  every  one  on 
reflection,   that   in  order   to    do  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  endow  the  assess- 
ors   with    more    than  mortal  powers  of 
perception,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  see 
what  was  invisible  and  measure  what  was 
intangible    and    incorporeal    (debts    and 
credits,  for  example),  and  that,  in  default 
thereof,  this  practical  application  of  the 
theory  must  result  in  absurdity  and  in- 
justice, yet  it  is  curioua  to  note  that  the 
change  in  English  taxation,  when  it  came 
about,  was  not  due  to  any  such  process 
of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or 
to  any  positive  enactment  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  but  rather  to  a  series  of  legal 
decisions  by  its  courts,  which  gradually 
undermined  the  whole  system  of  British 
local  assessment,  until  it  tumbled  down, 
as  it  were,  imperceptibly,  and  gradually 
became  replaced  from  necessity  by  a  the- 
ory which  approximated  more  closely  to 
the  principle  of  political  economy  and  the 
dictates  of  common-sense.     Thus,  one  of 
the   first  of  the  old-time   maxims  which 
gave  way  under  these  decisions  was  the 
fiction    of    law    that    all    property    for 
the    purpose    of   taxation    followed    the 
person  or  domicile  of  the  owner  (in  vir- 
tue of  which  real  estate  was  once  taxed, 
under  the  British  system,  where  the  owner 
resided,  in  place  of  where   the  property 
was  situated,  used,  and  protected),  and  its 


replacement  by  the  more  rational  princi- 
ple that  for  all  purposes  of  assessment 
the  situs  of  property  is  where  the  prop- 
erty actually  is :  while  other  decisions  of. 
a  similar  character,  following  one  another 
by  intervals  of  years,  forbade  the  taxa- 
tion for  local  purposes  of  all  evidences 
of  national  indebtedness,  or  "  consols  "  ; 
affirmed  the  situs  of  a  vessel  for  taxation 
to  be  at  the  port  of  registry,  irrespective  of 
the  domicile  of  the  owner;  and  declared 
that  all  negotiable  instruments  are  chattels 
personal,  and  the  like;  until  the  British 
system  of  local  taxation,  like  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  German,  has  come  to  be  based 
on  the  assessment  of  comparatively  few 
objects,  and  the  avoidance  in  assessment 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  all  per- 
sonal inquisition  and  arbitrary  treatment. 

So  much,  then,  as  preliminary  to  a  cir- 
cumstance of  national  importance  and  in- 
terest, to  which  the  writer  first  asked  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  an  article  pub- 
lished some  months  ago  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Nation ;  and  that  is,  that 
fiscal  history  in  the  Old  World  as  thus 
related  is  repeating  itself  in  a  most  curi- 
ous manner  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  abrogation  and  reform  of  the  un- 
just and  absurd  systems  of  local  taxation 
at  present  existing  in  most  of  the  States, 
and  for  the  effecting  of  which  neither 
argument  nor  the  lessons  of  experience 
have  thus  far  availed  anything,  is  in  the 
process  of  gradual  and  certain  accomplish- 
ment through  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  ultimate  appeal  and  jurisdiction, —  de- 
cisions given,  furthermore,  in  each  case  as 
it  were,  abstractly  and  without  any  direct 
reference  whatever  to  the  important  re- 
'sults  certain  to  flow  from  their  immediate 
and  practical  application.  Among  such 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  recent  date,  with  which  the  pub- 
lic are  more  or  less  familiar,  the  following 
may  be  cited  :  — 
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1.  The  denial  to  the  States  of  the  power 
to  subject  to  any  form  of  local  taxation  — 
direct  assessment,  license,  or  stamps  —  im- 
ported goods  in  their  original  packages, 
unbroken  and  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the 
importer,  on  the  general  ground  that  the 
right  to  import  carries  with  it   an  unre- 
stricted right    to    sell.      This    decision, 
although  first  given  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  many  years  ago,  has  been 
disregarded  under  various   pretences  by 
many    State    officials,    especially    those 
of  Massachusetts,  until  within  the  past 
year,  when,  the  question  coming  up  under 
a  new  case,  a  new  decision  was  given, 
so  concise  and  unmistakable  that  all  fur- 
ther misunderstanding  and  opposition  are 
impossible. 

2.  The  denial  to  the  States  of  the  pow- 
er to  tax  United  States  bonds   or  other 
Federal  instrumentalities,  on  the  general 
ground  that  "  the  power  to  tax  involves 
the  right  to  destroy  "  ;  and  again,  "  that 
a  tax  on  government  stock  is  a  tax  on  the 
power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 

United  States"  And  as  illustrative  of 
the  change  in  public  opinion  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, consequent  upon  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  principles  involved  in  this 
decision,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  at 
the  present  time  no  lawyer  of  repute  can 
probably  be  found  in  the  country  who 
would  be  willing  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendent and  inherent  right  of  a  State  to 
tax  Federal  instrumentalities,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  of  first  issue  of  the 
5-20's  in  1863,  an  actual  canvass  of  the 
bar  association  of  one  of  our  principal 
Eastern  cities  showed  hardly  one  member 
who,  when  first  questioned,  entertained 
any  other  than  an  exactly  opposite  opinion. 
But  notwithstanding  this  admitted  change 
of  sentiment,  it,  is  at  the  same  time  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  in  most  of  the  popular 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  years  in  reference  to  the  tax- 
ing of  United  States  securities,  the  posi- 
tion is  almost  always  taken,  that  although 
the  right  to  tax  the  Federal  bonds  has  not 
been  given  to  the  States,  yet  it  would, 
nevertheless,  have  been  just  and  expedient 
on  the  part  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  present  national  debt  to 
have  allowed  the  separate  States  to  tax 


the  evidences  of  such  debt  (i.  e.  the 
bonds)  in  the  possession  of  their  citizens, 
subject  to  a  limitation,  that  the  rate 
should  not  be  different  from  that  imposed 
upon  other  "  moneyed  capital."  A  full 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  will, 
however,  suggest  a  doubt  whether  Con- 
gress possesses  the  power  to  grant  any 
such  authorization,  inasmuch  as  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
authorizing  the  States  to  do  an  act  which 
is  in  itself  unconstitutional, —  a  tiling  which 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  Congress  cannot 
do.  Thus  "  the  power  to  tax"  says  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  denying  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  tax  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  "  involves  the  power  to  de- 
stroy "  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Weston  v.  The 
City  of  Charleston,  the  same  court,  by 
the  same  eminent  authority,  held  further, 
"  that  if  the  rigid  to  impose  a  tax  exists  it 
is  a  right  which  in  its  nature  acknowledges 
no  limits.  It  may  be  carried  to  any  ex- 
tent, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
or  corporation  which  imposes  it,  which  the 
will  of  such  State  or  corporation  may  pre- 
scribe" For  Congress,  therefore,  to  have 
authorized  the  States  to  tax  "  national  in- 
strumentalities "  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  authorizing  the  exercise  of  a  right 
to  destroy,  which  right,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held,  "  cannot  from  its  nature, 
when  once  existing,  be  limited." 

3.  The  affirmation  of  the  principle  that 
the  situs  of  a  vessel  for  State  taxation 
is  only  at  the  home  port  where   she   is 
owned  and  registered,  and  not  where  the 
vessel  may  happen  to  be,  and  therefore 
denying  in  a  specific  case  the  legality  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  to  tax  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  whose  steamers,  although 
running  on  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama,  were  registered  in  New  York 
City.    (Hayes  v.  Pacific  Mail  Company,  17 
Howard,  713  ;  St.  Louis  v.  Ferry  Compa- 
ny, 11  Wallace,  423). 

4.  The  denial  to  any  State  of  the  power 
to  tax  "  bills  of  lading  "  given  for  goods 
transported  from  one  State  to  another,  by 
stamps  or  otherwise,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  tax  is  an  interference  with  foreign 
commerce  or  with  commerce  between  the 
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States.  (Almy  P.  California,  24  Howard, 
169.)  The  legitimate  inference  from  this 
decision,  which  was  unanimous,  would 
further  seem  to  be,  that  if  bills  of  lading 
given  for  goods  transported  from  one 
State  to  another  are  interstate  instru- 
ments, and  as  such  cannot  be  subjected  to 
State  taxation,  so  bills,  drafts,  bonds, 
notes,  mortgages,  -etc.,  made  in  one  State 
and  payable  in  another,  must  be  all  like- 
wise placed  beyond  the  power  of  State 
taxation. 

TAXATION  OF  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS. 

Following  the  above  several  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of .  the  United 
States  limiting  and  defining  the  power  of 
State  taxation,  we  have  now  another  and 
more  recent  decision,  no  less  interesting 
and  important,  and  determining,  it  would 
seem  definitely,  the  hitherto  questionable 
situs  for  State  taxation  of  all  that  large 
class  of  personal  property  comprised  un- 
der the  general  term  "  negotiable  instru- 
ments" i.  e.  State,  municipal,  railroad,  and 
other  corporate  bonds,  circulating  notes 
of  banking  institutions,  promissory-notes 
payable  to  bearer,  etc.,  etc.  The  case 
which  gave  rise  to  and  called'  forth  the 
decision  referred  to  is  reported  in  the 
fifteenth  and  last  volume  of  Wallace, 
under  the  title  of  "  State  Tax  on  Foreign- 
held  Bonds,"  pp.  306,  328,  and  in  brief 
may  be  thus  stated  :  — 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  law 
passed  May,  1868,  required  the  officers  of 
every  company,  except  banks  or  savings 
institutions,  incorporated  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  to  retain  a  tax  vijive  per 
cent  upon  every  dollar  of  interest  paid  by 
such  company  to  its  bondholders  or  other 
creditors,  and  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the 
State  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  plaintiff  in  this  specific 
case,  the  Cleveland,  Painesville,  and  Ash- 
tabula  Railroad  Company,  denied  the  le- 
gality of  the  tax,  and,  appealing  to  the 
State  courts,  alleged,  among  other  things, 
the  following  in  support  of  their  position :  — 

"  That  the  greater  portion  of  the  bonds 
of  the  company  having  been  issued  upon 
loans  made  and  payable  out  of  the  State, 
to  non-residents  of  Pennsylvania,  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  and  being  held  by 


them,  the  act  in  question  in  authorizing 
the  tax  upon  the  interest  stipulated  in  the 
bonds,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  bonds 
thus  issued  and  held,  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contracts  between  the  bond- 
holders and  the  company,  and  is  there- 
fore repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  void." 

The  several  State  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  affirmed  the  validity  of 
the  tax ;  but  the  case  having  been  then 
carried  on  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  latter,  at 
the  close  of  the  December  term,  1872  -  73, 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  State  courts, 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff ;  the 
opinions  of  the  court,  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  being  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  power  of  taxation  of  a  State  is 
limited  to  persons,  property,  and  business 
within  her  jurisdiction  ;  all  taxation  must 
relate  to  one  of  these  subjects, 

2.  The  tax  laws  of  a  State  can  have  no 
extra-territorial  operation ;   nor  can  any 
law  of  a  State  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  a  contract  made  with  or  payable  to  parties 
out  of  the  State  have  any  effect  upon  the 
contract  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  such 
parties,  or  other  non-residents  of  the  State. 

3.  Bonds  issued  by  a  railroad  company 
are  property  in  the  hands  of  the  holders^ 
and  when  held  by  non-resident  of  the  State 
in  which  the  company  was   incorporated, 
are  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State. 

It  will  be  observed  under  the  third  head 
(the  language  above  quoted  being  the  offi- 
cial prefatory  syllabus  of  the  decision) 
that  the  court  lays  down  the  rule  that 
negotiable  bonds  are  property,  not  in  the 
place  where  issued,  as  was  claimed  by  the 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  at 
the  domicile  of  the  owner  irrespective  of 
actual  presence  as  is  generally  claimed  by 
State-tax  officials,  but  in  the  hand*  of 
the  holders  at  the  place  where  the  bonds 
are  actually  situated,  whether  the  holders 
be  actual  bona  fide  owners  or  otherwise  ; 
and  the  following  is  the  exact  language  in 
which  this  decision  is  expressed  :  — 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  actual 
situs  of  personal  property  which  has  a 
visible,  tangible  existence,  and  not  the 
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domicile  of  its  owner,  will,  in  many  cases, 
determine  the  State  in  which  it  may  be 
taxed.  The  same  theory  "  (i.  e.  the  act- 
ual situs  determinative)  "  is  true  of  pub- 
lic securities  consisting  of  State  bonds  and 
bonds  of  municipal  bodies,  and  circulating 
notes  of  banking  institutions  :  the  former, 
by  general  usage,  have  acquired  the  char- 
acter of,  and  are  treated  as,  property  in 
the  place  where  they  are  found,  though  re- 
moved from  the  domicile  of  the  owner ;  the 
latter  are  treated  and  pass  as  money  wher- 
ever they  are." 

If,  now,  there  is  any  meaning  in  words, 
and  if  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  defining  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  is  as  absolute  as 
is  generally  supposed,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  above-quoted 
opinion  effectually  establishes  the  uncon- 
stitutionality  and  illegality  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  assessors  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States,  namely,  that, 
in  virtue  of  jurisdiction  over  the  person 
and  domicile,  a  State  has  a  right  to  tax 
so  much  of  the  visible,  tangible,  personal 
property  of  its  citizens,  i.  e.  horses,  cattle, 
stocks  of  goods,  money,  bullion,  and  the 
like,  as  may  be  without  its  territory  and 
jurisdiction  equally  with  that  which  may 
be  within  its  territory  and  jurisdiction  ; 
the  law  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
defining  personal  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  to  be  "  goods,  chattels,  money, 
and  effects,  wherever  they  are."  * 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  court,  by  using 
the  expression  "  in  many  cases,"  does  not 
make  its  rule  absolute  and  unqualified, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  exceptions,  when 
understood,  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  char- 
acter which  prove  and  strengthen  the  rule, 
rather  than  antagonize  it.  Thus,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  the  Supreme  Court 
some  time  ago  decided  that  the  situs  for 
taxation  of  vessels  which  move  about  on 
the  high  seas  or  navigable  inland  waters 
must  be  at  the  home  port  where  they  are 

*  In  Massachusetts,  within  the  last  three  years,  a 
citizen  lias  been  threatened  with  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment for  objecting  to  pay  taxes  in  that  State  on  stocks 
of  goods  located  in  a  store  in  San  Francisco  and  pay- 
ing taxes  thereon  in  the  State  of  California.  Bullion 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  also  been 
taxed  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts  as  personal  proper- 
ty within  a  very  recent  period. 


owned  and  registered ;  and  it  also  stands 
to  reason  that  the  situs  of  such  property 
as  railroad  cars,  or  other  chattels  which, 
as  a  condition  of  using,  are  perpetually  in 
transitu,  in  order  to  avoid  duplicate  tax- 
ation and  conflicting  statutes,  must  be 
taxed,  if  taxed  at  all,  under  the  head  of 
the  franchise  of  the  company  or  owners. 
But  in  all  cases  where  fixity  or  permanence 
are  conditions  of  using,  it  may  be  unques- 
tionably affirmed  that  the  court  intended 
to  make  no  exceptions  in  its  rule  for  de- 
termining where  visible,  tangible,  personal 
property  may  be  taxed,  and  where,  also, 
it  is  of  necessity  exempted  from  taxation. 

TAXATION   AND    PROTECTION    CORRELA- 
TIVE. 

It  ought  to  be  superfluous,  but,  in 
view  of  existing  opinions  and  practices,  it 
is  nevertheless  expedient  to  say,  that  the 
reason  of  this  rule  is  founded  upon  a  cir- 
cumstance alike  conformable  to  law  and 
common  -  sense,  which  is,  that  taxation 
and  protection  are  correlative  terms;  or, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  political 
theory  of  our  governments,  national  and 
State,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  government 
claiming  to  be  free,  that  taxes  are  the  com- 
pensation which  property  pays  to  the  State 
for  protection,  or,  as  Montesquieu,  in  his 
Spirit  of  Laws  has  it,  and  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  courts  have  again  and  again  ex- 
pressed it,  that  "the  public  revenues  are  a 
portion  that  each  subject  gives  of  his  prop- 
erty in  order  to  secure  and  enjoy  the  re- 
mainder." When,  therefore,  a  State  like 
Massachusetts  assesses  property  situated 
beyond  its  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and 
which  its  laws  are  not  competent  or  able 
either  to  reach  or  to  protect,  or  assesses 
one  of  its  own  citizens  in  respect  to 
such  property,  the  act  has  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  taxation,  but  is  simply 
arbitrary  taking  or  confiscation,  and  a 
procedure  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
now,  at  least  in  this  case,  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional  and,  therefore,  illegal  and 
unwarranted.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  placed  itself  on  rec- 
ord before  in  respect  to  the  principle  that 
protection  and  taxation  are  correlative, 
and  in  one  case,  which  appears  to  have  al- 
most wholly  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
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"bar  and  the  public,  its  decision  is  in- 
vested with  an  historical  as  well  as  a  legal 
interest.  Thus,  in  September,  1814,  the 
country  being  then  at  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain,  the  town  of  Castine  in  Maine  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  remained  in  their 
exclusive  possession  until  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace,  in  1815.  During  this 
ji.-riod  the  British  goveniment  exercised 
all  civil  and  military  authority  over  the 
place  ;  established  a  custom-house  and  al- 
lowed goods  to  be  imported,  which  goods 
remained  in  Castiue  after  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy.  After  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  American  government,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  collector  of  cus- 
toms, claiming  a  right  to  American  duties 
on  the  goods  in  question,  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  same  from  the  owners  or 
importers,  and,  the  claim  being  resisted, 
the  case  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  Judge  Story,  then  upon  the  bench, 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  the 
claim  for  duties  cannot  be  sustained.  By 
the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of 
Castine,  the  enemy  acquired  that  firm 
possession  which  enabled  him  to  exer- 
cise the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  territory  was  of 
course  suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  could  no  longer  be  right- 
fully enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon 
the  inhabitants  who  remained  there  and 
submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By  the  sur- 
render the  inhabitants  passed  under  a 
temporary  allegiance  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  were  bound  by  such  laws 
and  such  only  as  it  chose  to  recognize 
and  impose.  Prom  the  nature  of  the 
case,  no  other  laws  could  be  obligatory  on 
them  ;  for  where  there  is  no  protection,  or 
a flft/ la nee,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no 
cfi/im  to  obedience" 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  under  consideration.  The 
court  having  thus  affirmed  the  situs  for 
taxation  of  personal  property  which  has  a 
visible  and  tangible  existence,  takes  then 
a  step  farther  forward,  and  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  opinion  above  quoted,  as- 
serts that  "  the  same  thing  is  true  of  pub- 


lic securities,  consisting  of  State  bonds 
and  bonds  of  municipal  bodies  and  cir- 
culating notes  of  banking  institutions"; 
namely,  that  their  .*>•////*  for  asscsMncnt  and 
taxation  is  wholly  irrespective  and  apart 
from  any  whereabouts  of  the  pwner  or 
his  domicile,  but  is  where  the  securities, 
bonds,  and  circulating  notes  actually  are. 
So  much,  then,  is  so  clear  that  even  t In- 
most obstinate  of  assessors  under  the  pres- 
ent arbitrary  system  will  find  it  difficult  in 
respect  to  the  items  specified  to  interpret 
the  law  and  rule  of  action  otherwise.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  negotiable  rail- 
road bonds  are  not,  in  the  opinion  quoted, 
mentioned  specifically.  That  they,  how- 
ever, follow  the  same  law  as  municipal 
and  State  bonds,  and  were  intended  by  the 
court  to  be  included  in  the  same  category, 
is,  however,  obvious,  for  the  following  rea 
sons :  1st.  The  subject-matter  of  the  case 
and  of  the  decision  was  a  railroad  bond. 
2d.  The  character  of  a  railroad  bond  as 
a  negotiable  instrument  is  in  ah1  respects 
the  same  as  a  State  or  municipal  bond. 
3d.  The  reason  which  undoubtedly  led 
the  court  (as  it  must  every  unprejudiced 
reader  who  thinks  upon  the  subject)  to 
the  conclusion  that  State,  municipal,  and 
railroad  bonds  and  bank-notes  follow  the 
same  rule  in  respect  to  their  situs  for  tax- 
ation as  other  personal  property  of  ac- 
knowledged visible  and  tangible  character 
is,  that  the  property  in  ah1  such  instruments 
runs  with  the  instrument,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  residence  of  the  owner,  and 
consequently,  in  respect  to  title,  passes  by 
delivery.  By  public  securities,  also,  the 
court  undoubtedly  means  all  negotiable  se- 
curities which  are  payable  to  the  public, 
that  is,  to  bearer,  whoever  he  may  be  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  public  security,  from  its 
very  nature,  is  subject  to  no  previous  equi- 
ties between  the  original  parties  creating  or 
issuing  it,  and  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid 
is  a  liquidated  and  adjusted  sum  which 
must  be  paid  to  the  public,  that  is,  the 
holder ;  and  the  situs  of  such  property 
from  necessity  follows  the  instrument  to 
the  public,  and  can  be  nowhere  else  than 
where  the  instrument  actually  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  instrument  was  subject 
to  equities,  the  property  might  be  where 
the  parties  creating  it  or  owning  it  re- 
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sided.  And  if  this  position  is  not  correct, 
dealings  in  all  such  securities  or  upon 
the  stock  exchange  or  in  open  market 
would  be  impracticable  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
purchaser  would  be  obliged  to  institute 
an  investigation  as  to  whether  the  title  for 
each  specific  bond  vested  in  the  vendor 
or  some  other  person ;  and  as  there  is  no 
registration  of  the  transfer  of  such  prop- 
erty, as  there  is  in  the  case  of  real  estate, 
the  investigation  must  be  practically  im- 
possible. So,  also,  in  the  case  of  circulat- 
ing notes  of  banking  institutions,  if  their 
title  did  not  pass  by  delivery,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  their  situs  as  property  was  not 
under  all  circumstances  accepted  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  holder,  their  use  as  money 
would  be  impossible  ;  and  the  courts,  rec- 
ognizing this  principle  most  fully,  have 
always  held  that  in  cases  where  negotiable 
instruments  or  money  have  been  stolen, 
and  in  consideration  for  value  received 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  innocent  third 
parties,  the  title  to  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  holders  is  perfect  and  irref- 
ragable. 

Again,  the  circumstance  that  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  railroad  bonds,  and  all  other 
strictly  negotiable  instruments  or  public 
securities,  even  warehouse  receipts  paya- 
ble to  bearer,  are  subject  to  attachment 
by  legal  process  only  at  the  place  where 
they  actually  are,  and  without  regard  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  owner  or  his  domi- 
cile, of  itself  also  clearly  defines  and  limits 
the  situs  of  such  property  for  taxation; 
for  clearly  a  State  which  has  the  power  to 
make  a  legal  attachment  operative  against 
a  given  property  has  also  the  power  to  tax 
such  property,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  State  which,  through  lack  of  possession 
and  jurisdiction,  cannot  attach  a  specific 
property,  certainly  cannot  enforce  its  tax 
laws  against  it,  or  give  protection  in  case 
its  rights  or  the  rights  of  its  owner  are 
violated.  And  again,  can  the  right  to  tax 
personal  property  exist  in  a  State  from 
which  the  property  is  so  confessedly  absent 
that  there  is  neither  right,  power,  nor  pos- 
sibility of  passing  title  to  it  within  the 
territory  of  the  State  by  delivery  ? 

That  the  view  thus  taken  respecting  the 
situs  of  negotiable  instruments,  and  espe- 
cially of  railroad  mortgage  bonds,  for  tax- 


ation, is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  also  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  summing  up,  the 
court  held  that  not  only  was  a  mortgage 
bond  issued  by  a  railroad  chartered  by 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
resident, property  out  of  the  State,  and 
as  such  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  State,  but  also  that  the 
State  could  not  tax  such  property  even 
when  owned  by  a  citizen  and  resident,  un- 
less the  bond  was  at  the  time  of  assess- 
ment actually  within  the  territory  of  the 
State.  And  as  this  point  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  it  is  desirable  to  ask  attention  to 
.  the  exact  language  of  the  court  establish- 
ing it. 

"We  are  clear,"  says  Justice  Field, 
"  that  the  tax  cannot  be  sustained ;  that 
the  bonds,  being  held  by  non-residents  of 
the  State,  are  only  property  in  their  hands, 
and  that  they  are  thus  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  taxing  power  of  the  State. 
Even  where  the  bonds  are  held  by  residents 
of  the  State,  the  retention  by  the  company 
of  a  portion  of  the  stipulated  interest  can 
only  be  sustained  as  a  mode  of  collecting 
a  tax  upon  that  species  of  property  in  the 
State.  When  the  property  is  out  of  the 
State,  there  can  be  no  tax  upon  it  for  which 
interest  can  be  retained.  The  tax  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  can  have  no  extra-territorial 
operation." 

TAXATION  OF  OTHER  PERSONAL  PROPER- 
TY, "  CHOSES  IN  ACTION." 

•  But  there  is  yet  another  interesting 
feature  of  this  case  to  be  noted ;  for  the 
court,  having  decided  the  situs  for  taxation 
of  negotiable  instruments,  railroad  bonds, 
etc.,  took  occasion  also  to  affirm  the  tax- 
able situs  of  such  other  personal  prop- 
erty or  evidence  of  indebtedness  as  is 
generally  included  under  the  term  choses 
in  action,  using  in  so  doing  the  following 
language :  — 

"  But  other  personal  property,  con- 
sisting of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  debts 
generally,  has  no  situs  independent  of  the 
domicile  of  the  owner,  and  certainly  can 
have  none  where  the  instruments,  as  in 
the  present  case,  constituting  the  evidences 
of  debt,  are  not  separated  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  owner." 
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As  thus  expressed  the  reason  given  by 
the  court  for  separating  the  situs  for  tax- 
ation of  the  two  classes  of  personal  prop- 
erty under  consideration  is  so  clear  and 
so  in  accordance  with  common-sense  as 
hardly  to  require  any  further  explanation  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
assist  the  reader,  who,  if  a  tax-payer,  is 
certainly  interested  in  knowing  the  tax 
liability  of  his  property,  by  recalling  that, 
while  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments the  title  to  the  property  runs  with 
the  instrument  and  passes  by  delivery,  in 
case  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  promissory- 
notes  made  to  particular  persons,  and 
thus  nou  -  negotiable,  the  title,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  run  with  the  instru- 
ment, but  exclusively  with  the  person  of 
the  owner;  so  much  so,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  a  mortgage,  or  the  possession  by 
theft,  or  finding,  of  a  note  payable  to  a 
person,  does  not  in  any  degree  alienate  or 
impair  its  original  and  legitimate  owner- 
ship. The  decision  of  the  court,  there- 
fore, brings  all  classes  of  personal  prop- 
erty under  one  harmonious  and  consistent 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  legal 
attachment,  and  protection,  by  affirming 
that  their  situs  as  property  is  only  where 
they  are ;  which  in  the  case  of  visible, 
tangible  objects  and  negotiable  instru- 
ments is  dependent,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  upon  actual  and  not  con- 
structive presence,  and  in  the  case  of 
choses  in  action  upon  the  domicile  of  the 
owner.  And  in  thus  deciding  the  court 
simply  follows  English  precedents  of  long 
standing  and  the  highest  character  ;  Lord 
EUenborough  in  the  King's  Bench  (Mc- 
Neilage  v.  Holloway,  1  Barnwell  and  Al- 
lison's lleports,  218)  having  decided  that 
a  negotiable  note  was  a  chattel  personal, 
and  not  a  chose  in  action ;  Lord  Abin- 
ger  (The  Attorney-General  v.  Bouvens,  4 
Meeson  and  Welsby,  171),  that  all  foreign 
government  bonds  payable  to  bearer  have 
a  situs  where  they  are  actually  situated 
and  are  then  taxable  ;  and  the  House  of 
Lords  (Attorney-General  v.  Hope),  that 
registered  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States  not  pass- 
ing by  delivery  are  not  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  therefore  not  taxable  as  goods 
and  chattels. 
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PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OP  TIIIS  DECISION. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the 
practical  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  to 
relieve  all  negotiable  instruments  from 
taxation,  inasmuch  as,  removed  beyond  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in 
which  their  owner  resides,  they  will  not, 
by  reason  of  ready  concealment,  be  easily 
cognizable  by  the  assessors  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  deposited.  But  admit- 
ting the  objection  in  full  force,  as  in  all 
reason  we  must,  what  then  ?  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  its  opinion,  clearly 
and  unmistakably ;  and  until  this  opinion 
is  reversed  it  constitutes  the  legitimate 
rule  of  action  for  both  assessors  and  tax- 
payers. But  suppose  it  were  possible  to 
reverse  the  opinion  in  question,  would  it 
be  expedient  to  do  so  ?  Would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  abandon  the  plain  common- 
sense  view,  that  the  situs  for  the  taxation 
of  all  personal  property  is  where  the  law 
protects  it,  and  where  alone  an  assess- 
ment and  a  legal  attachment  against  it 
can  be  enforced,  and  in  its  place  make 
situs  depend  on  visibility?  And  if  visi- 
bility, what  degree  of  visibility  ?  Shall  a 
diamond,  a  bar  of  gold,  or  a  railroad  bond 
belonging  to  A  B  residing  in  Boston,  but 
openly  displayed  in  a  jeweller's  or  broker's 
window  in  Philadelphia,  be  taxable  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  similar  diamond,  gold 
bar,  or  bond  of  the  same  owner  deposit- 
ed in  a  drawer  of  the  same  shop  or  office 
and  not  so  readily  visible,  be  taxable  in 
Massachusetts  ?  Shall  we  make  the  situs 
of  property  for  taxation  depend  upon  the 
keenness  of  perception  or  visual  organs 
of  an  assessor  ?  Or  shall  we  not,  rather, 
admit  that  the  attempt  to  raise  revenue 
by  taxing  such  property  as  negotiable  in- 
struments which  from  their  very  nature 
are  in  a  high  degree  intangible  and  invisi- 
ble, and  thus  easy  of  concealment,  which, 
passing  by  delivery,  are  here  to-day  and 
somewhere  else  to-morrow,  which  are  not 
taxed  in  any  other  highly  civilized  coun- 
try, and  which  are  in  great  part  even  in 
this  country  specifically  exempted  by  law, 
—  i.  e.  United  States  bonds,  legal  tender, 
national  bank-notes,  etc., — is  in  itself  an 
absurdity  and  a  wrong;  inasmuch  as  to 
enforce  a  levy  from  one  man  for  one  spe- 
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cies  of  property,  because  through  his  hon- 
esty, ignorance,  or  inability  to  escape  he  can 
be  laid  hold  of,  and  allow  identically  the 
same  description  of  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  another  man  to  escape  because 
of  varying  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  assessors,  is  not  taxation  in 
any  sense,  but  simply  arbitrary  taking? 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
which  an  analysis  has  been  given,  ought 
therefore  to  be  regarded,  as  has  been  as- 
sumed in  the  title  to  this  article,  as  con- 
stituting a  real  chapter  of  progress  in 
American  local  taxation,  because  by  con- 
tributing powerfully  to  break  down  the 
present  popular  system,  which,  founded 
on  an  erroneous  and  impracticable  princi- 
ple, never  has  been  and  never  can  be  ex- 
ecuted with  justice  and  efficiency,  the 
time  is  hastened  when  a  better  system 
shall  be  accepted  and  inaugurated.  The 
logic  of  this  decision,  moreover,  will  not 
only  pervade  courts,  —  State  and  Federal, 
—  but  it  will  be  felt  in  legislative  halls 
and  will  be  impressed  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  people.  The  Court  itself,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  tax  under  consideration, 
says,  with  great  point  and  truth,  "  It  is 
only  one  of  many  cases,  where,  under  the 
name  of  taxation,  an  oppressive  exaction 
in  made,  without  constitutional  warrant 
amounting  to  little  less  than  an  arbitrary 
seizure  of  private  property.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  forced  contribution  levied  upon  property 
held  in  other  States,  where  it  is  subjected, 
or  may  be  subjected,  to  taxation  upon  an 
estimate  of  its  full  value"  Every  State 
'in  the  Union  has  in  some  form  imposed 
such  unreasonable  and  unwarrantable  ex- 
actions. Personal  property  is  generally, 
in  this  country,  taxed  by  the  absurd  rule 
of  residence  of  the  owner ;  and  thus  all 
laws  and  rules  of  equity  are  violated  when 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  higher  and  the 
degree  of  protection  and  profit  greater  at 
the  place  of  the  owner's  residence  than  at 
the  place  of  the  actual  situs  of  the  proper- 
ty, even  if  the  location  of  the  property  is 
in  the  same  State  as  the  domicile  of  the 
owner.  But  this  new  decision  teaches  us 
that  all  personal  property,  if  taxed  at  all, 
must  be  taxed  in  the  city  or  town  where 
found,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  injustice 
and  oppression  is  also  the  same  as  in  the 


case  of  State  ex-territorial  taxation,  when 
the  tax  is  levied  upon  a  person  for  proper- 
ty not  within  the  taxing  town-district,  and 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  rate  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  property  is  actually  located 
and  protected.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
degree  of  oppression,  and  this  authorita- 
tive opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  therefore  be  felt  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  court-rooms,  and  cannot 
fail  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  feeling 
that  taxation  without  protection  is  merely 
legalized  brigandage. 

RECENT  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  CALIFORNIA  ON  TUE  TAXA- 
TION OF  MORTGAGES. 

But  any  review  of  recent  progress  and 
the  history  of  local  taxation  in  the  United 
States  would  be  imperfect  which  failed  to 
notice  a  most  able  and  interesting  decis- 
ion given  in  May,  1873,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  in  regard  to  the  taxa- 
tion by  its  State  authorities  of  real-estate 
mortgages.  The  question  was  one  that 
for  a  considerable  time  had  greatly  in- 
terested the  people  of  California,  and  the 
drift  of  popular  sentiment,  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  seems  to  have  been  most  unmis- 
takably in  favor  of  their  taxation.  But 
how  to  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
crease the  burden  upon  the  borrower  who 
had  mortgaged  his  land  as  a  security  for 
a  loan  of  capital  to  improve  or  stock  it, 
was  a  problem  that  not  a  little  troubled 
the  law-makers  in  Legislature  assembled. 
One  proposition  brought  forward  contem- 
plated a  deduction  from  the  amount  of 
land  tax  of  the  assessment  on  the  mort- 
gage ;  but  as  the  lands  of  California  were 
found  as  a  rule  to  be  taxed  far  below 
their  value,  and  the  mortgages  for  a  value 
far  in  excess  of  the  assessors'  appraise- 
ment of  the  land  they  covered,  it  became 
soon  apparent  that  this  scheme  was  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  equivalent  to  ex- 
empting the  land  and  taxing  the  mortgage. 
Another  proposition  embodied  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced into  the  Assembly  by  a  member 
of  the  name  of  "Wilcox  was  to  make  void 
all  contracts  by  which  borrowers  agreed 
to  reimburse  lenders  in  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  tax;  while  others  again  were 
exceedingly  strenuous  in  favor  of  trying 
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the  pleasing  little  experiment  —  which  no 
community  having  once  tried  it  ever  de- 
sires to  repeat — of  providing  that  the 
person  giving  the  mortgage  should  pay 
the  taxes  upon  it,  but  be  at  the  same 
time  authorized  to  deduct  the  tax  from 
the  principal  or  interest  in  settling  with 
his  creditor.  Pending  these  discussions, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had 
the  question  before  it  on  a  suit  to  which 
one  of  the  savings  banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a  party,  rendered  a  decision, 
that  in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  requiring  all  taxa- 
tion to  be  equal  and  uniform,  the  tax- 
ation of  mortgages  was  unconstitutional 
and  illegal;  inasmuch  as  to  tax  a  given 
property  and  then  tax  a  mortgage  on  it, 
which  mortgage  is  not  in  itself  property, 
but  like  a  deed  or  a  lease,  is  a  species  of 
conveyance  or  acknowledgment  of  a  con- 
ditional interest  or  right  in  the  property, 
is  not  equal  and  uniform  taxation,  but  an 
unequal  and  double  tax  on  the  property 
mortgaged.  The  importance  of  this  de- 
cision, considered  as  an  act  reformatory 
of  our  popular  theory  of  local  taxation, 
does  not  require  to  be  proved  and  illus- 
trated ;  but  as  it  is  unquestionably  a  step 
in  advance  of  any  hitherto  taken  by  either 
our  Federal  or  State  courts,  and  as,  by 
reason  of  it,  not  only  are  mortgages  now 
exempted  from  taxation  in  California, 
but  also  all  promissory-notes  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  it  is  desirable 
briefly  to  ask  attention  to  the  reasoning  by 
which  the  Court  was  led  to  its  conclusions. 

The  opinion  was  given  by  the  Chief 
Justice  Crockett,  who,  after  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  case,  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  following  language  :  — 

"I  come  now  to  the  point,  whether  a 
tax  on  land  at  its  full  value  and  a  tax  on 
a  debt  for  money  loaned,  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  land,  is  in  substance  and 
legal  effect  a  tax  on  the  same  property. 
We  all  know,  as  a  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety, that  almost  universally,  by  a  stipu- 
latiou  between  parties,  the  mortgageor  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  tax  both  on  the  land 
and  on  the  mortgage.  Practically  he  is 
twice  taxed  on  the  same  value,  if  he  has 
still  in  his  possession  the  borrowed  mon- 
ey to  secure  which  the  mortgage  was 


made.  The  law  taxes  in  his  hand  both 
money  and  land ;  and  by  his  stipulation  he 
is  required  to  pay  tax  on  the  mortgage 
debt,  and  also,  if  the  money  has  passed 
out  of  his  hands  into  the  possession  of 
some  other  tax-payer,  it  is  taxed  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  money 
bears  its  share  of  taxation,  and  the  land 
its  share,  in  the  hands  of  whomsoever  they 
may  happen  to  be." 

"  It  is  very  true  that  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor  to  pay 
the  tax  on  the  mortgage  debt  cannot  im- 
prove its  situs.  The  State  was  no  party 
to  the  contract,  and  is  «ot  bound  by  stip- 
ulation inter  alias.  The  burdens  of  tax- 
ation cannot  be  shifted  from  those  on 
whom  the  law  imposes  them  by  stipula- 
tions between  private  persons ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  stipulation,  an  inexora- 
ble law  of  political  economy  would  impose 
upon  the  mortgagor  the  burden,  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  of  paying  the  tax  on  the 
mortgage  debt.  Interest  on  money  loaned 
is  paid  as  a  compensation  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  and  a  rate  of  interest  as  agreed 
on  is  the  amount  which  the  parties  stipu- 
late will  be  the  just  equivalent  to  the 
lender.  If,  however,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  the  debt,  the  government 
diminishes  the  profit  which  the  lender 
would  otherwise  receive,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  cover 
the  tax,  which  in  this  way  will  be  ultimate- 
ly paid  by  the  borrower.  The  transaction 
would  be  governed  by  the  same  immuta- 
ble, inflexible  law  of  trade,  by  reason  of 
which  import  duties  on  articles  for  con- 
sumption are  ultimately  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  not  by  the  importer.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  money  loaned  is  regulated 
by  the  supply  and  demand  which  governs 
all  articles  of  commerce ;  and  the  burdens 
imposed  by  law  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  the 
transaction,  which  would  thereby  dimin- 
ish the  profits  of  the  lender,  if  paid  by 
him,  will  prompt  him  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  by  increasing  to  that  extent  the 
rate  of  interest  demanded.  If  his  money 
would  command  a  given  rate  of  interest 
without  the  burden,  he  will  be  vigilant  to 
sec  that  the  borrower  assumes  the  burden, 
either  by  express  stipulation,  or  in  the  form 
of  increased  interest.  This  is  a  law  of 
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human  nature,  which  statute  laws  are  pow- 
erless to  suppress,  and  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  trade  governed  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Nor  would  the  enact- 
ment of  the  most  stringent  usury  laws 
produce  a  different  practical  result.  Hu- 
man ingenuity  has  hitherto  proved  inad- 
equate to  the  task  of  devising  usury 
laws  which  were  incapable  of  easy  evasion ; 
and  wherever  they  exist  they  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  subordinate  to  that  higher 
law  of  trade  which  ordains  that  money, 
like  other  articles  of  commercial  value, 
will  command  just  what  it  is  worth  in  the 
market,  no  more  and  no  less.  Assuming 
these  premises  to  be  correct,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are,  it  results  that 
it  is  the  borrower,  and  not  the  lender, 
who  pays  the  tax  on  borrowed  money, 
whether  secured  by  mortgage  or  not; 
but  if  secured  by  mortgage,  he  is  taxed  not 
only  on  the  mortgage  and  property,  but 
on  the  debt  which  the  property  represents 
and  which  is  held  as  a  security  for  the 
debt." 

Of  the  soundness  of  this  decision  there 
could  probably  be  no  more  convincing  il- 
lustration than  the  statement  that,  upon 
its  announcement,  the  savings  banks  of 
San  Francisco  gave  notice  that  they 
would  immediately  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  their  loans  secured  by  mortgages 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  mort- 
gage. And  the  Alta-California  of  May 
9,  in  commenting  upon  the  decision, 
says:  '"When  the  news  arrived  here 
yesterday  morning"  (that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  given  a  decision)  "  it  was  not 
unexpected ;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
false  rumors  set  afloat,  that  the  decision 
was  adverse  to  the  savings  banks,  was 
accepted  as  a  decision  measured  by  ex- 
pediency, and  not  based  on  sound  legal 
principles.  Special  despatches  received 
changed  the  result ;  and  when  it  became 


evident  that  the  banks  and  the  mercantile 
community  had  triumphed,  a  general  feel- 
ing of  satisfacton  was  everywhere  notice- 
able. Merchants,  bankers,  and  tax-payers 
generally  received  the  news  with  the  feel- 
ings of  men  who  felt  relieved  from  a  terri- 
ble incubus." 

Prom  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
as  above  related,  it  must,  therefore,  be  evi- 
dent, that  although  public  opinion  is  slow 
to  change,  and  legislative  bodies  are  un- 
willing to  give  the  subject  careful  consid- 
eration, yet,  notwithstanding,  the  work  of 
tax  reform  goes  forward;  and  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  theory 
that  in  order  to  tax  equitably  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  tax  everything,  will  be 
as  completely  ignored  and  scouted  from 
acceptance  in  the  United  States  as  it  has 
been  in  every  other  country,  our  compeers 
in  wealth,  population,  and  civilization.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  how  this  record 
of  recent  decisions  relative  to  local  taxa- 
tion coincides  with  and  strengthens  an 
observation  made  by  more  than  one  emi- 
nent writer  on  legal  ethics  and  history, 
namely,  that  the  law  of  judicial  decision 
is  not  only  absolutely  necessary  in  every 
free  and  progressive  society,  but  that  it 
also  contributes  far  more  to  the  full  and 
free  development  of  such  society  than 
what  may  be  termed,  in  contradistinction, 
the  law  of  statute  or  legislative  enact- 
ment;  and  that,  in  the  action  of  our 
Courts,  as  in  the  instances  referred  to 
and  others,  we  are  but  following  the  prece- 
dents of  England,  the  jurisprudence  of 
which  country  is,  it  is  well  known,  based 
upon,  or  rather  consists  of,  a  mass  of  judi- 
cial decisions  ;  and  that  England  in  turn 
has  followed  the  precedents  of  Rome  un- 
der the  Republic,  when  the  law-creat- 
ing function  resided  for  centuries  far 
more  in  the  Courts  than  in  any  legislative 
assembly. 

David  A.  Wells. 
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I  HAD  Lad  occasion  to  declare  more 
than  once  that  if  my  god-daughter  married 
a  foreigner  I  should  refuse  to  give  her 
away.  And  yet  when  the  young  Conte 
Valerio  was  presented  to  me,  in  Rome,  as 
her  accepted  and  plighted  lover,  I  found 
myself  looking  at  the  happy  fellow,  after 
a  momentary  stare  of  amazement,  with  a 
certain  paternal  benevolence;  thinking, 
indeed,  that  from  the  picturesque  point 
of  view  (she  with  her  yellow  locks  and 
he  with  his  dusky  ones)  they  were  a 
strikingly  well-assorted  pair.  She  brought 
him  up  to  me  half  proudly,  half  timidly, 
pushing  him  before  her,  and  begging  me 
with  one  of  her  dovelike  glances  to  be 
very  polite.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  ad- 
dicted to  rudeness  ;  but  she  was  so  deep- 
ly impressed  with  his  grandeur  that  she 
thought  it  impossible  to  do  him  honor 
enough.  The  Conte  Valerie's  grandeur 
was  perhaps  nothing  for  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl,  who  had  the  air  and  almost  the 
habits  of  a  princess,  to  sound  her  trumpet 
about;  but  she  was  desperately  in  love 
with  him,  and  not  only  her  heart,  but  her 
imagination,  was  touched.  He  was  ex- 
tremely handspme,  and  with  a  more  sig- 
nificant sort  of  beauty  than  is  common  in 
the  handsome  Roman  race.  He  had  a 
sort  of  sunken  depth  of  expression,  and 
a  grave,  slow  smile,  suggesting  no  great 
quickness  of  wit,  but  an  unimpassioned 
intensity  of  feeling  which  promised  well 
for  Martha's  happiness.  He  had  little 
of  the  light,  inexpensive  urbanity  of  his 
countrymen,  and  more  of  a  sort  of  heavy 
sincerity  in  his  gaze  which  seemed  to  sus- 
pend response  until  he  was  sure  he  under- 
stood you.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  stu- 
piil,  and  I  fancied  that  to  a  political  or 
aesthetic  question  the  reply  would  be  par- 
ticularly slow.  "  He  is  good  and  strong 
and  brave,"  the  young  girl  however  as- 
sured me;  and  I  easily  believed  her. 
Strong  the  Conte  Valerio  certainly  was ; 
he  had  a  head  and  throat  like  some  of  the 
busts  in  the  Vatican.  To  my  eye,  which 
has  looked  at  things  now  so  long  with  the 


painter's  purpose,  it  was  a  real  perplexity 
to  see  such  a  throat  rising  out  of  the  white 
cravat  of  the  period.  It  sustained  a  head 
as  massively  round  as  that  of  the  familiar 
bust  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  same  dense  sculptural  crop 
of  curls.  The  young  man's  hair  grew  su- 
perbly; it  was  such  hair  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans must  have  had  when  they  walked 
bareheaded  and  bronzed  about  the  world. 
It  made  a  perfect  arch  over  his  low,  clear 
forehead,  and  prolonged  itself  on  cheek 
and  chin  in  a  close,  crisp  beard,  strong 
with  its  own  strength  and  unstiffened 
by  the  razor.  Neither  his  nose  nor  his 
mouth  was  delicate  ;  but  they  were  pow- 
erful, shapely,  and  manly.  His  complex- 
ion was  of  a  deep  glowing  brown  which 
no  emotion  would  alter,  and  his  large  lu- 
cid eyes  seemed  to  stare  at  you  like  a  pair 
of  polished  agates.  He  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  his  chest  was  of  so  generous 
a  girth  that  you  half  expected  to  hear  his 
linen  crack  with  its  even  respirations. 
And  yet,  with  his  simple  human  smile,  he 
looked  neither  like  a  young  bullock  nor  a 
gladiator.  His  powerful  voice  was  the 
least  bit  harsh,  and  his  large,  ceremonious 
reply  to  my  compliment  had  the  massive 
sonority  with  which  civil  speeches  must 
have  been  uttered  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
I  had  always  considered  my  god-daughter 
a  very  American  little  person,  in  all  de- 
lightful meanings  of  the  word,  and  I 
doubted  if  this  sturdy  young  Latin  would 
understand  the  transatlantic  element  in 
her  nature ;  but,  evidently,  he  would  make 
her  a  loyal  and  ardent  lover.  She  seemed 
to  me,  in  her  blond  prettiness,  so  tender, 
so  appealing,  so  bewitching,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  he  had  not  more 
thoughts  for  all  this  than  for  the  pretty 
fortune  which  it  yet  bothered  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  must,  like  a  good  Italian, 
have  taken  the  exact  measure  of.  His 
own  worldly  goods  consisted  of  the  pa- 
ternal estate,  a  villa  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  which  his  scanty  funds  had  suffered 
to  fall  into  sombre  disrepair.  "  It  's  the 
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Villa  she  's  in  love  with,  quite  as  much 
as  the  Count,"  said  her  mother.  "  She 
dreams  of  converting  the  Count ;  that  's 
all  very  well.  But  she  dreams  of  refur- 
nishing the  Villa ! " 

The  upholsterers  were  turned  into  it,  I 
believe,  before  the  wedding,  and  there  was 
a  great  scrubbing  and  sweeping  of  saloons 
and  raking  and  weeding  of  alleys  and  ave- 
nues. Martha  made  frequent  visits  of 
inspection  while  these  ceremonies  were 
taking,  place  ;  but  one  day,  on  her  return, 
she  came  into  my  little  studio  with  an  air 
of  amusing  horror.  She  had  found  them 
scraping  the  sarcophagus  in  the  great  ilex- 
walk;  divesting  it  of  its  mossy  coat,  di- 
vesting it  of  the  sacred  green  mould  of  the 
ages !  This  was  their  idea  of  making  the 
Villa  comfortable.  She  had  made  them 
transport  it  to  the  dampest  place  they 
could  find ;  for  next  after  that  slow-com- 
ing, slow-going  smile  of  her  lover,  it  was 
the  rusty  complexion  of  his  patrimonial 
marbles  that  she  most  prized.  The  young 
Count's  conversion  proceeded  less  rapidly, 
and  indeed  I  believe  that  his  betrothed 
brought  little  zeal  to  the  affair.  She  loved 
him  so  devoutly  that  she  believed  no 
change  of  faith  could  better  him,  and  she 
would  have  been  willing  for  his  sake  to 
say  her  prayers  to  the  sacred  Bambino  at 
Epiphany.  But  he  had  the  good  taste  to 
demand  no  such  sacrifice,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  happy  promise  of  a  scene  of  which 
I  was  an  accidental  observer.  It  was  at 
St.  Peter's,  one  Friday  afternoon,  during 
the  vesper  service  which  takes  place  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Choir.  I  met  my  god- 
daughter wandering  happily  on  her  lover's 
arm,  her  mother  being  established  on  her 
camp-stool  near  the  chapel  door.  The 
crowd  was  collected  thereabouts,  and  the 
body  of  the  church  was  empty.  Now 
and  then  the  high  voices  of  the  sing- 
ers escaped  into  the  outer  vastness  and 
melted  slowly  away  in  the  incense-thick- 
ened air.  Something  in  the  young  girl's 
step  and  the  clasp  of  her  arm  in  her  lov- 
er's told  me  that  her  contentment  was 
perfect.  As  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
gazed  into  the  magnificent  immensity  of 
vault  and  dome,  I  felt  that  she  was  in 
that  enviable  mood  in  which  all  conscious- 
ness revolves  on  a  single  centre,  and  that 


her  sense  of  the  splendors  around  her  was 
one  with  the  ecstasy  of  her  trust.  They 
stopped  before  that  sombre  group  of  con- 
fessionals which  proclaims  so  portentously 
the  world's  sinfulness,  and  Martha  seemed 
to  make  some  almost  passionate  protesta- 
tion. A  few  minutes  later  I  overtook 
them. 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  dear  friend," 
said  the  Count,  who  always  addressed  me 
with  the  most  affectionate  deference,  "  that 
before  I  marry  so  pure  and  sweet  a  crea- 
ture as  this,  I  ought  to  go  into  one  of 
those  places  and  confess  every  sin  I  ever 
was  guilty  of,  —  every  evil  thought  and 
impulse  and  desire  of  my  grossly  evil  nat- 
ure ?  " 

Martha  looked  at  him,  half  in  depreca- 
tion, half  in  homage,  with  a  look  which 
seemed  at  once  to  insist  that  her  lover 
could  have  no  vices,  and  to  plead  that,  if 
lie  had,  there  would  be  something  magnifi- 
cent in  them.  "  Listen  to  him !  "  she 
said,  smiling.  "  The  list  would  be  long, 
and  if  you  waited  to  finish  it,  you  would 
be  late  for  the  wedding  !  But  if  you  con- 
fess your  sins  for  me,  it  's  only  fair  I 
should  confess  mine  for  you.  Do  you 
know  what  I  have  been  saying  to  Ca- 
millo  ?  "  she  added,  turning  to  me  with 
the  half-filial  confidence  she  had  always 
shown  me  and  with  a  rosy  glow  in  her 
cheeks ;  "  that  I  want  to  do  something 
more  for  him  than  girls  commonly  do  for 
their  lovers,  —  to  take  some  step,  to  run 
some  risk,  to  break  some  law,  even !  I  'm 
willing  to  change  my  religion,  if  he  bids 
me.  There  are  moments  when  I  'm  terri- 
bly tired  of  simply  staring  at  Catholicism ; 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  come  into  a  church  to 
kneel.  That  's,  after  all,  what  they  are 
meant  for  ?  Therefore,  Camilla  mio,  if 
it  casts  a  shade  across  your  heart  to  think 
that  I  'm  a  heretic,  I  '11  go  and  kneel 
down  to  that  good  old  priest  who  has  just 
entered  the  confessional  yonder  and  say 
to  him,  'My  father,  I  repent,  I  abjure,  I 
believe.  Baptize  me  in  the  only  faith.' " 

"  If  it 's  as  a  compliment  to  the  Count," 
I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  an- 
ticipate it  by  turning  Protestant." 

She  had  spoken  lightly  and  with  a 
smile,  and  yet  with  an  undertone  of  girl- 
ish ardor.  The  young  man  looked  at  her 
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with  a  solemn,  puzzled  face  and  shook 
his  head.  "  Keep  your  religion,"  he  said. 
"  Every  one  his  own.  If  you  should  at- 
tempt to  embrace  mine,  I  'm  afraid  you 
would  close  your  arms  about  a  shadow. 
I  'in  a  poor  Catholic !  I  don't  under- 
stand all  these  chants  and  ceremonies  and 
splendors.  When  I  was  a  child  I  never 
could  learn  my  catechism.  My  poor  old 
confessor  long  as?o  gave  me  up  ;  he  told 
me  I  was  a  good  boy  but  a  pagan  !  You 
must  not  be  a  better  Catholic  than  your 
husband.  I  don't  understand  your  relig- 
ion any  better,  but  I  beg  you  not  to 
change  it  for  mine.  If  it  has  helped  to 
make  you  what  you  are  it  must  be  good." 
And  taking  the  young  girl's  hand,  he 
was  about  to  raise  it  affectionately  to  his 
lips ;  but  suddenly  remembering  that  they 
were  in  a  place  unaccordant  with  profane 
passions,  he  lowered  it  with  a  comical 
smile.  "  Let  us  go !  "  he  murmured,  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  forehead.  "  This 
heavy  atmosphere  of  St.  Peter's  always 
stupefies  me." 

They  were  married  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  we  separated  for  the  summer, 
the  Contessa's  mamma  going  to  illuminate 
the  domestic  circle  in  New  York  with  her 
reflected  dignity.  When  I  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  autumn  I  found  the  young 
couple  established  at  the  Villa  Valeric, 
which  was  being  gradually  reclaimed  from 
its  antique  decay.  I  begged  that  the 
hand  of  improvement  might  be  lightly  laid 
on  it,  for  as  an  unscrupulous  old  genre 
painter,  with  an  eye  to  "  subjects,"  I 
preferred  that  ruin  should  accumulate. 
My  god-daughter  was  quite  of  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  she  had  a  capital  sense  of 
the  picturesque.  Advising  with  me  often 

to  projected  changes,  she  was  some- 
imes  more  conservative  than  myself ;  and 
I  more  than  once  smiled  at  her  archaeolog- 
ical zeal,  and  declared  that  I  believed  she 
had  married  the  Count  because  he  was 
like  a  statue  of  the  Decadence.  I  had  a 
constant  invitation  to  spend  my  days  at 
the  Villa,  and  my  easel  was  always  planted 
in  one  of  the  garden-walks.  I  grew  to 
have  a  painter's  passion  for  the  place  and 
to  be  intimate  with  every  tangled  shrub 
and  twisted  tree,  every  moss-coated  vase 
and  mouldy  sarcophagus  and  sad,  disfea- 


tured bust  of  those  grim  old  Romans  who 
could  so  ill-afford  to  become  more  mea- 
gre-visaged.  The  place  was  of  small  ex- 
tent ;  but  though  there  were  many  other 
villas  more  pretentious  and  splendid,  none 
seemed  to  me  more  deeply  picturesque, 
more  romantically  idle  and  untrimmed, 
more  encumbered  with  precious  antique 
rubbish,  and  haunted  with  half- historic 
echoes.  It  contained  an  old  ilex-walk  in 
which  I  used  religiously  to  spend  half  an 
hour  every  day,  —  half  an  hour  being,  I 
confess,  just  as  long  as  I  could  stay  with- 
out beginning  to  sneeze.  The  trees  arched 
and  intertwisted  here  along  their  dusky 
vista  in  the  quaintest  symmetry ;  and  as  it 
was  exposed  uninterruptedly  to  the  west, 
the  low  evening  sun  used  to  transfuse  it 
with  a  sort  of  golden  mist  and  play  through 
it  —  over  leaves  and  knotty  boughs 
and  mossy  marbles  —  with  a  thousand 
crimson  fingers.  It  was  filled  with  disin- 
terred fragments  of  sculpture,  —  nameless 
statues  and  noseless  heads  and  rough- 
hewn  sarcophagi,  which  made  it  deli- 
ciously  solemn.  The  statues  used  to  stand 
there  in  the  perpetual  twilight  like  con- 
scious things,  brooding  on  their  gathered 
memories.  I  used  to  linger  about  them, 
half  expecting  they  would  speak  and  tell 
me  their  stony  secrets  —  whisper  heavily 
the  whereabouts  of  their  mouldering  fel- 
lows, still  unrecovered  from  the  soil. 

My  god-daughter  was  idyllically  happy 
and  absolutely  in  love.  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  even  rigid  rules  have  their 
exceptions,  and  that  now  and  then  an  Ital- 
ian count  is  an  honest  fellow.  Camillo 
was  one  to  the  core,  and  seemed  quite 
content  to  be  adored.  Their  life  was  a 
kind  of  childlike  interchange  of  caresses, 
as  candid  and  unmeasured  as  those  of  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  bucolic 
poem.  To  stroll  in  the  ilex-walk  and  feel 
her  husband's  arm  about  her  waist  and  his 
shoulder  against  her  cheek  ;  to  roll  cigar- 
ettes for  him  while  he  puffed  them  in  the 
great  marble-paved  rotunda  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  ;  to  fill  his  glass  from  an  old 
rusty  red  amphora ;  —  these  graceful  occu- 
pations satisfied  the  young  Countess. 

She  rode  with  him  sometimes  in  the 
tufty  shadow  of  aqueducts  and  tombs, 
and  sometimes  suffered  him  to  show  his 
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beautiful  wife  at  Roman  dinners  and  balls. 
She  played  dominoes  with  him  after  din- 
ner, and  carried  out  in  a  desultory  way  a 
daily  scheme  of  reading  him  the  newspa- 
pers. This  observance  was  subject  to 
fluctuations  caused  by  the  Count's  invin- 
cible tendency  to  go  to  sleep,  —  a  failing 
his  wife  never  attempted  to  disguise  or 
palliate.  She  would  sit  and  brush  the 
flies  from  him  while  he  lay  picturesquely 
snoozing,  and,  if  I  ventured  near  him, 
would  place  her  finger  on  her  lips  and 
whisper  that  she  thought  her  husband  was 
as  handsome  asleep  as  awake.  I  confess 
I  often  felt  tempted  to  reply  to  her  that 
he  was  at  least  as  entertaining,  for  the 
young  man's  happiness  had  not  multiplied 
the  topics  on  which  he  readily  conversed. 
He  had  plenty  of  good  sense,  and  his 
opinions  on  practical  matters  were  always 
worth  having.  He  would  often  come  and 
sit  near  me  while  I  worked  at  my  easel 
and  offer  a  friendly  criticism.  His  taste 
was  a  little  crude,  but  his  eye  was  excel- 
lent, and  his  measurement  of  the  resem- 
blance between  some  point  of  my  copy  and 
the  original  as  trustworthy  as  that  of  a 
mathematical  instrument.  But  lie  seemed 
to  me  to  have  either  a  strange  reserve  or 
a  strange  simplicity ;  to  be  fundamentally 
unfurnished  with  "ideas."  He  had  no 
beliefs,  or  hopes,  or  fears,  —  nothing  but 
senses,  appetites,  and  serenely  luxurious 
tastes.  As  I  watched  him  strolling  about 
looking  at  his  finger-nails,  I  often  won- 
dered whether  he  had  anything  that  could 
properly  be  termed  a  soul,  and  whether 
good  health  and  good-nature  were  not  the 
sum  of  his  attributes.  "  It 's  lucky  he  5s 
good-natured,"  I  used  to  say  to  myself; 
"  for  if  he  were  not,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
conscience  to  keep  him  in  order.  If  he 
had  irritable  nerves  instead  of  quiet  ones, 
he  would  strangle  us  as  the  young  Her- 
cules strangled  the  poor  little  snakes. 
He 's  the  natural  man  !  Happily,  his  nat- 
ure is  gentle  and  I  can  mix  my  colors  at 
my  ease."  I  wondered  what  he  thought 
about  and  what  passed  through  his  mind 
in  the  sunny  leisure  which  seemed  to  shut 
him  in  from  that  modern  work-a-day  world 
of  which,  in  spite  of  my  passion  for  bedaub- 
ing old  panels  with  ineffective  portraiture 
of  mouldy  statues  against  screens  of  box, 


I  still  flattered  myself  I  was  a  member.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  he  sometimes 
withdrew  from  the  world  altogether.  He 
had  moods  in  which  his  consciousness 
seemed  so  remote  and  his  mind  so  irre- 
sponsive and  dumb,  that  nothing  but  a 
powerful  caress  or  a  sudden  violence  was 
likely  to  arouse  him.  Even  his  lavish  ten- 
derness for  his  wife  had  a  quality  which 
I  but  half  relished.  Whether  or  no  he 
had  a  soul  himself,  he  seemed  not  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  one.  I  took  a  godfa- 
therly  interest  in  what  it  had  not  always 
seemed  to  me  crabbed  and  pedantic  to 
talk  of  as  her  moral  development.  I  fond- 
ly believed  her  to  be  a  creature  susceptible 
of  the  finer  spiritual  emotions.  But  what 
was  becoming  of  her  spiritual  life  in  this  in- 
terminable heathenish  honeymoon  ?  Some 
fine  day  she  would  find  herself  tired  of  the 
Count's  beaux  yeux,  and  make  an  appeal  to 
his  mind.  She  had,  to  my  knowledge, 
plans  of  study,  of  charity,  of  worthily 
playing  her  part  as  a  Contessa  Valerio,  — 
a  position  as  to  which  the  family  records 
furnished  the  most  memorable  examples. 
But  if  the  Count  found  the  newspapers 
soporific,  I  doubted  if  he  would  turn 
Dante's  pages  very  fast  for  his  wife,  or 
smile  with  much  zest  at  the  anecdotes  of 
Vasari.  How  could  he  advise  her,  in- 
struct her,  sustain  her  ?  And  if  she  be- 
came a  mother,  how  could  he  share  her 
responsibilities  ?  He  doubtless  would  as- 
sure his  little  son  and  heir  a  stout  pair  of 
arms  and  legs  and  a  magnificent  crop  of 
curls,  and  sometimes  remove  his  cigarette 
to  kiss  a  dimpled  spot;  but  I  found  it 
hard  to  picture  him  lending  his  voice  to 
teach  the  lusty  urchin  his  alphabet  or  his 
prayers,  or  the  rudiments  of  infant  virtue. 
One  accomplishment  indeed  the  Count 
possessed  .which  would  make  him  an 
agreeable  playfellow :  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  a  collection  of  precious  fragments 
of  antique  pavement,  —  bits  of  porphyry 
and  malachite  and  lapis  and  basalt, —  disin- 
terred on  his  own  soil  and  brilliantly  pol- 
ished by  use.  With  these  you  might  see 
him  occupied  by  the  half -hour,  playing  the 
simple  game  of  catch-and-toss,  ranging 
them  in  a  circle,  tossing  them  in  rota- 
tion, and  catching  them  on  the  back  of 
his  hand.  His  skill  was  remarkable  ;  he 
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would  send  a  stone  five  feet  into  the  air, 
and  pitch  and  catch  and  transpose  the  rest 
before  he  received  it  again.  I  watched 
with  affectionate  jealousy  for  the  signs  of  a 
dawning  sense,  on  Martha's  part,  that  she 
was  the  least  bit  strangely  mated.  Once 
or  twice,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  I  fancied  I 
read  them,  and  that  she  looked  at  me  with 
eyes  which  seemed  to  remember  certain 
old  talks  of  mine  in  which  I  had  declared 
—  with  such  verity  as  you  please  —  that 
a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard, 
might  be  a  very  good  fellow,  but  that  he 
never  really  respected  the  woman  he  pre- 
tended to  love;  but  for  the  most  part, 
I  confess,  these  dusky  broodings  of  mine 
spent  themselves  easily  in  the  charmed 
atmosphere  of  our  fine  old  Villa.  We 
were  out  of  the  modern  world  and  had  no 
business  with  modern  scruples.  The  place 
was  so  bright,  so  still,  so  sacred  to  the 
silent,  imperturbable  past,  that  drowsy 
contentment  seemed  a  natural  law ;  and 
sometimes  when,  as  I  sat  at  my  work,  I 
saw  my  companions  passing  arm-in-arm 
across  the  end  of  one  of  the  long-drawn 
vistas  and,  turning  back  to  my  palette, 
found  my  colors  dimmer  for  the  radiant 
vision,  I  could  easily  believe  that  I  was 
some  loyal  old  chronicler  of  a  perfectly 
poetical  legend. 

It  was  a  help  to  ungrudging  feelings 
that  the  Count,  yielding  to  his  wife's  ur- 
gency, had  undertaken  a  series  of  syste- 
matic excavations.  To  excavate  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  neither  Camillo  nor 
his  latter  forefathers  had  possessed  the 
means  for  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  archae- 
ology. But  his  young  wife  had  persuaded 
herself  that  the  much-trodden  soil  of  the 
Villa  was  as  full  of  buried  treasures  as  a 
bride-cake  of  plums,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  pretty  compliment  to  the  ancient  house 
which  had  accepted  her  as  mistress  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  her  dowry  to  bringing 
its  mouldy  honors  to  the  light.  I  think 
she  was  not  without  a  fancy  that  this  lib- 
eral process  would  help  to  disinfect  her 
Yankee  dollars  of  the  impertinent  odor  of 
trade.  She  took  learned  advice  on  the 
subject,  and  was  soon  ready  to  swear  to 
you,  proceeding  from  irrefutable  premises, 
that  a  colossal  gilt-bronze  Minerva  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  was  placidly  awaiting 


resurrection  at  a  point  twenty  rods  from 
the  northwest  angle  of  the  house.  She  had 
a  couple  of  grotesque  old  antiquaries  to 
lunch,  whom  having  plied  with  unwonted 
potations,  she  walked  off  their  legs  in  the 
grounds;  and  though  they  agreed  on 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  they  individu- 
ally assured  her  that  properly  conducted 
researches  would  probably  yield  an  un- 
equalled harvest  of  discoveries.  The 
Count  had  been  not  only  indifferent,  but 
even  averse,  to  the  scheme,  and  had  more 
than  once  arrested  his  wife's  complacent 
allusions  to  it  by  an  unaccustomed  acerbity 
of  tone.  "Let  them  He,  the  poor  disin- 
herited gods,  the  Minerva,  the  Apollo, 
the  Ceres,  you  are  so  sure  of  finding,"  he 
said,  "  and  don't  break  their  rest.  What 
do  you  want  of  them  ?  We  can't  worship 
them.  Would  you  put  them  on  pedestals 
to  stare  and  mock  at  them  ?  If  you  can't 
believe  in  them,  don't  disturb  them. 
Peace  be  with  them  !  "  I  remember  be- 
ing a  good  deal  impressed  by  a  vigorous 
confession  drawn  from  him  by  his  wife's 
playfully  declaring  in  answer  to  some  re- 
monstrances in  this  strain  that  he  was 
veritably  superstitious.  "  Yes,  by  Bac- 
chus, I  am  superstitious ! "  he  cried.  "  Too 
much  so,  perhaps !  But  I  'm  an  old  Ital- 
ian, and  you  must  take  me  as  you  find  me. 
There  have  been  things  seen  and  done 
here  which  leave  strange  influences  be- 
hind !  They  don't  touch  yon  doubtless, 
who  come  of  another  race.  But  they 
touch  me,  often,  in  the  whisper  of  the 
leaves  and  the  odor  of  the  mouldy  soil 
and  the  blank  eyes  of  the  old  statues.  I 
can't  bear  to  look  the  statues  in  the  face. 
I  seem  to  see  other  strange  eyes  in  the 
empty  sockets,  and  I  hardly  know  what 
they  say  to  me.  I  call  the  poor  old  statues 
ghosts.  In  conscience,  we  've  enough  on 
the  place  already,  lurking  and  peering  in 
every  shady  nook.  Don't  dig  up  any 
more,  or  I  won't  answer  for  my  wits  !  " 

This  account  of  Camillo's  sensibilities 
was  too  fantastic  not  to  seem  to  his  wife 
almost  a  joke;  and  though  I  imagined 
there  was  more  in  it,  he  made  a  joke  so 
seldom  that  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
cut  short  the  poor  girl's  smile.  With 
her  smile  she  carried  her  point,  and  in  a 
few  days  arrived  a  kind  of  explorer,  with 
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a  dozen  workmen  armed  with  pickaxes 
and  spades.  For  myself,  I  was  secretly 
vexed  at  these  energetic  measures ;  for, 
though  fond  of  disinterred  statues,  I  dis- 
liked the  disinterment  and  deplored  the 
profane  sounds  which  were  henceforth  to 
break  the  leisurely  stillness  of  the  gardens. 
I  especially  objected  to  the  personage  who 
conducted  the  operations,  an  ugly  little 
dwarfish  man  who  seemed  altogether  a 
subterranean  genius,  a  mouldy  gnome  of 
the  under  world,  and  went  prying  about 
the  grounds  with  a  malicious  smile  which 
suggested  more  delight  in  the  money  the 
Signor  Conte  was  going  to  bury  than  in 
the  expected  marbles*  and  bronzes.  When 
the  first  sod  had  been  turned  the  Count's 
mood  seemed  to  alter,  and  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  his  scruples.  He  sniffed  de- 
lightedly the  odor  of  the  humid  earth,  and 
stood  watching  the  workmen  as  they  struck 
constantly  deeper  with  a  kindling  wonder 
in  his  eyes.  Whenever  a  pickaxe  rang 
against  a  stone  he  would  utter  a  sharp 
cry,  and  be  deterred  from  jumping  into  the 
trench  only  by  the  little  explorer's  assur- 
ance that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  The  near 
prospect  of  discoveries  seemed  to  act  upon 
his  nerves,  and  I  met  him  more  than  once 
strolling  restlessly  among  his  cedarn  alleys, 
as  if  at  last  he  had  fallen  a-thinking ;  he 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  made  me  walk 
with  him,  and  discoursed  ardently  of  the 
chance  of  a  "  find."  I  rather  marvelled 
at  his  sudden  zeal,  and  wondered  whether 
he  had  an  eye  to  the  past  or  to  the  future 
—  to  the  beauty  of  possible  Minervas  and 
Apollos  or  to  their  market  value.  When- 
ever the  Count  would  come  and  denounce 
his  little  army  of  spadesmen,  a  set  of  loi- 
tering vagabonds,  the  little  explorer  would 
glance  at  me  with  a  sarcastic  twinkle  which 
seemed  to  hint  that  excavations  were  a 
snare.  We  were  kept  some  time  in  sus- 
pense, for  several  false  beginnings  were 
made.  The  earth  was  probed  in  the 
wrong  places.  The  Count  began  to  be 
discouraged  and  to  prolong  his  abbrevi- 
ated siesta.  But  the  little  explorer,  who 
had  his  own  ideas,  shrewdly  continued 
his  labors;  and  as  I  sat  at  my  easel  I 
heard  the  spades  ringing  against  the 
dislodged  stones.  Now  and  then  I  would 
pause,  with  an  uncontrollable  acceleration 


of  my  heart-beats.  "  It  may  be,"  I  would 
say,  "  that  some  marble  masterpiece  is 
stirring  there  beneath  its  lightening  weight 
of  earth  !  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea —  I  may  be  summoned  to  welcome 
another  Antinous  back  to  fame,  —  a  Ve- 
nus, a  Faun,  an  Augustus  !  " 

One  morning  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
been  hearing  for  half  an  hour  a  livelier 
movement  of  voices  than  usual,  but  as  I 
was  preoccupied  with  a  puzzling  bit  of 
work  I  made  no  inquiries.  Suddenly  a 
shadow  fell  across  my  canvas,  and  I  turned 
round.  The  little  explorer  stood  beside 
me,  with  a  glittering  eye,  cap  in  hand,  his 
forehead  bathed  in  perspiration.  Resting 
in  the  hollow  of  his  arm  was  an  earth- 
stained  fragment  of  marble.  In  answer 
to  my  questioning  glance  he  held  it  up  to 
me,  and  I  saw  it  was  a  woman's  shapely 
hand.  "  Come  !  "  he  simply  said,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  excavation.  The  workmen 
were  so  closely  gathered  round  the  open 
trench  that  I  saw  nothing  till  he  made 
them  divide.  Then,  full  in  the  sun  and 
flashing  it  back,  almost,  in  spite  of  her 
mouldy  incrustations,  I  beheld,  propped 
up  with  stones  against  a  heap  of  earth,  a 
majestic  marble  image.  She  seemed  to 
me  almost  colossal,  though  I  afterwards 
perceived  that  she  was  of  perfect  human 
proportions.  My  pulses  began  to  throb, 
for  I  felt  she  was  something  great,  and 
that  it  was  great  to  be  among  the  first  to 
know  her.  Her  marvellous  beauty  gave 
her  an  almost  human  look,  and  her  absent 
eyes  seemed  to  wonder  back  at  us.  She 
was  amply  draped,  so  that  I  saw  that  she 
was  not  a  Venus.  "  She  's  a  Juno,"  said 
the  explorer,  decisively ;  and  she  seemed 
indeed  an  embodiment  of  celestial  suprem- 
acy and  repose.  Her  beautiful  head, 
bound  with  a  single  band,  could  have  bent 
only  to  give  the  nod  of  command ;  her 
eyes  looked  straight  before  her;  her  mouth 
was  implacably  grave;  one  hand,  out- 
stretched, appeared  to  have  held  a  kind 
of  imperial  wand,  the  arm  from  which  the 
other  had  been  broken  hung  at  her  side 
with  the  most  classical  majesty.  The 
workmanship  was  of  the  rarest  finish,  and 
though  perhaps  there  was  a  sort  of  vague- 
ly modern  attempt  at  character  in  her 
expression,  she  was  wrought,  as  a  whole, 
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in  the  large  and  simple  manner  of  the 
great  Greek  period.  She  was  a  master- 
piece of  skill  and  a  marvel  of  preservation. 
"  Does  the  Count  know  ? "  I  soon  asked, 
for  I  had  a  guilty  sense  that  our  eyes 
were  taking  something  from  her. 

"  The  Signor  Conte  is  at  his  siesta," 
said  the  explorer,  with  his  sceptical  grin. 
"  We  don't  like  to  disturb  him." 

"  Here  he  comes  !  "  cried  one  of  the 
workmen,  and  we  made  way  for  him. 
His  siesta  had  evidently  been  suddenly 
broken,  for  his  face  was  flushed  and  his 
hair  disordered. 

"  Ah,  my  dream,  —  my  dream  was  right 
then  !  "  he  cried,  and  stood  staring  at  the 
image. 

"  What  was  your  dream  ?  "  I  asked,  as 
his  face  seemed  to  betray  more  dismay 
than  delight. 

"  That  they  'd  found  a  Juno;  and  that 
she  rose  and  came  and  laid  her  marble 
hand  on  mine  —  eh  ?  "  said  the  Count 
excitedly. 

A  kind  of  awe-struck,  guttural  a-ah  ! 
burst  from  the  listening  workmen. 

"  This  is  the  hand  !  "  said  the  little  ex- 
plorer, holding  up  his  perfect  fragment. 
"  I  've  had  it  this  half-hour,  so  it  can't 
have  touched  you." 

"But  you  're  apparently  right  as  to  her 
being  a  Juno,"  I  said.  "  Admire  her  at 
your  leisure."  And  I  turned  away ;  for  if 
the  Count  was  superstitious,  I  wished  to 
leave  him  free  to  relieve  himself.  I  re- 
paired to  the  house  to  carry  the  news  to 
my  god-daughter,  whom  I  found  slumber- 
ing —  dreamlessly,  it  appeared  —  over  a 
great  archaeological  octavo.  "  They  've 
touched  bottom,"  I  said.  "  They  've 
found  a  Juno  of  Praxiteles  at  the  very 
least ! "  She  dropped  her  octavo,  and 
rang  for  a  parasol.  I  described  the  statue, 
but  not  graphically,  I  presume,  for  Mar- 
tha gave  a  little  sarcastic  grimace. 

"  A  long,  fluted  peplum,"  she  said. 
"  How  very  odd  !  I  don't  believe  she  's 
beautiful." 

"  She 's  beautiful  enough,Jiglioccia  mia," 
I  answered,  "  to  make  you  jealous." 

We  found  the  Count  standing  before 
the  resurgent  goddess  in  fixed  contempla- 
tion, with  folded  arms.  He  seemed  to 
have  recovered  from  the  irritation  of  his 


dream,  but  I  thought  his  face  betrayed  a 
still  deeper  emotion.  He  was  pale,  and 
gave  no  response  as  his  wife  caressingly 
clasped  his  arm.  I  'm  not  sure,  however, 
that  his  wife's  attitude  was  not  a  livelier 
tribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  image. 
She  had  been  laughing  at  my  rhapsody  as 
we  walked  from  the  house,  and  I  had  be- 
thought myself  of  a  statement  I  had  some- 
where seen,  that  women  lack  the  percep- 
tion of  the  purest  beauty.  Martha,  how- 
ever, seemed  slowly  to  measure  our  Juno's 
infinite  stateliness.  She  gazed  a  long 
time  silently,  leaning  against  her  husband, 
and  then  stepped  half  timidly  down  on  the 
stones  which  formed  a  rough  base  for  the 
figure.  She  laid  her  two  rosy,  ungloved 
hands  upon  the  stony  fingers  of  the  god- 
dess, and  remained  for  some  moments 
pressing  them  in  her  warm  grasp,  and  fix- 
ing her  living  eyes  upon  the  inexpressive 
brow.  When  she  turned  round  her  eyes 
were  bright  with  an  admiring  tear, — a 
tear  which  her  husband  was  too  deeply 
absorbed -to  notice.  He  had  apparently 
given  orders  that  the  workmen  should 
be  treated  to  a  cask  of  wine,  in  honor  of 
their  discovery.  It  was  now  brought  and 
opened  on  the  spot,  and  the  little  explorer, 
having  drawn  the  first  glass,  stepped  for- 
ward, hat  in  hand,  and  obsequiously  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Countess.  She  only 
moistened  her  lips  with  it  and  passed  it 
to  her  husband.  He  raised  it  mechanical- 
ly to  his  own  ;  then  suddenly  he  stopped, 
held  it  a  moment  aloft,  and  poured  it  out 
slowly  and  solemnly  at  the  feet  of  the  Juno. 

"  Why,  it 's  a  libation  !  "  I  cried.  He 
made  no  answer  and  walked  slowly  away. 

There  was  no  more  work  done  that  day. 
The  laborers  lay  on  the  grass,  gazing  with 
the  native  Roman  relish  of  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  but  wasting  no  wine  in  pagan 
ceremonies.  In  the  evening  the  Count 
paid  the  Juno  another  visit,  and  gave 
orders  that  on  the  morrow  she  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Casino.  The  Casino 
was  a  deserted  garden-house,  built  in  not 
ungraceful  imitation  of  an  Ionic  temple,  in 
which  Camillo's  ancestors  must  often  have 
assembled  to  drink  cool  syrups  from  Ve- 
netian glasses,  and  listen  to  learned  mad- 
rigals. It  contained  several  dusty  frag- 
ments of  antique  sculpture,  and  it  was 
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spacious  enough  to  enclose  that  richer 
collection  of  which  I  began  fondly  to  re- 
gard the  Juno  as  but  the  nucleus.  Here, 
with  short  delay,  this  fine  creature  was 
placed,  serenely  upright,  a  reversed  fu- 
nereal cippits  forming  a  sufficiently  solid 
pedestal.  The  little  explorer,  who  seemed 
an  expert  in  all  the  offices  of  restoration, 
rubbed  her  and  scraped  her  with  mysteri- 
ous art,  removed  her  earthy  stains,  and 
doubled  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.  Her 
mellow  substance  seemed  to  glow  with  a 
kind  of  renascent  purity  and  bloom,  and, 
but  for  her  broken  hand,  you  might  have 
fancied  she  had  just  received  the  last 
stroke  of  the  chisel.  Her  fame  remained 
no  secret.  Within  two  or  three  days  half 
a  dozen  inquisitive  conoscenti  posted  out 
to  obtain  sight  of  her.  I  happened  to  be 
present  when  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
(a  German  in  blue  spectacles,  with  a  port- 
folio under  his  arm)  presented  himself  at 
the  Villa.  The  Count,  hearing  his  voice 
at  the  door,  came  forward  and  eyed  him 
coldly  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Your  new  Juno,  Signor  Conte,"  be- 
gan the  German,  "is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  certain  Proser- 
pine—  " 

"  I  've  neither  a  Juno  nor  a  Proserpine 
to  discuss  with  you,"  said  the  Count  curt- 
ly. "  You  're  misinformed." 

"  You  've  dug  up  no  statue  ?  "  cried  the 
German.  "  What  a  scandalous  hoax  !  " 

"  None  worthy  of  your  learned  atten- 
tion. I  'm  sorry  you  should  have  the 
trouble  of  carrying  your  little  note-book 
so  far."  The  Count  had  suddenly  be- 
come witty ! 

"  But  you  've  something,  surely.  The 
rumor  is  running  through  Rome." 

"  The  rumor  be  damned  !  "  cried  the 
Count  savagely.  "  I  've  nothing,  —  do 
you  understand  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  say 
so  to  your  friends." 

The  answer  was  explicit,  and  the  poor 
archaeologist  departed,  tossing  his  flaxen 
mane.  But  I  pitied  him  and  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Count.  "  She  might 
as  well  be  still  in  the  earth,  if  no  one  is  to 
see  her,"  I  said. 

"  /  'm  to  see  her  :  that  's  enough  !  " 
he  answered  with  the  same  unnatural 
harshness.  Then,  in  a  moment,  as  he 


caught  me  eying  him  askance  in  troubled 
surprise,  "  I  hated  his  great  portfolio. 
He  was  going  to  make  some  hideous 
drawing  of  her." 

"Ah,  that  touches  me,"  I  said.  "I 
have  been  planning  to  make  a  little 
sketch." 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  after 
which  he  turned  and  grasped  my  arm, 
with  less  irritation,  but  with  extraordinary 
gravity.  "  Go  in  there  towards  twilight," 
he  said,  "  and  sit  for  an  hour  and  look 
at  her.  I  think  you  '11  give  up  your 
sketch.  If  you  don't,  my  good  old  friend, 
—  you  're  welcome  !  " 

I  followed  his  advice,  and,  as  a  friend,  I 
gave  up  my  sketch.  But  an  artist  is  an 
artist,  and  I  secretly  longed  to  attempt  it. 
Orders  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Count's  reply  to  our  German  friend  were 
given  to  the  servants,  who,  with  an  easy 
Italian  conscience  and  a  gracious  Italian 
persuasiveness,  assured  all  subsequent  in- 
quirers that  they  had  been  regrettably  mis- 
informed. I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that, 
in  default  of  larger  opportunity,  they 
made  condolence  remunerative.  Further 
excavation  was,  for  the  present,  suspend- 
ed, as  implying  an  affront  to  the  incompar- 
able Juno.  The  workmen  departed,  but 
the  little  explorer  still  haunted  the  prem- 
ises and  sounded  the  soil  for  his  own  en- 
tertainment. One  day  he  came  to  me 
with  his  usual  ambiguous  grimace.  "  The 
beautiful  hand  of  the  Juno,"  he  murmured; 
"  what  has  become  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  've  not  seen  it  since  you  called  me 
to  look  at  her.  I  remember  when  I  went 
away  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  grass  near  the 
excavation." 

"Where  I  placed  it  myself!  After 
that  it  disappeared.  Ecco  !  " 

"Do  you  suspect  one  of  your  work- 
men ?  Such  a  fragment  as  that  would 
bring  more  scudi  than  most  of  them  ever 
looked  at." 

"  Some,  perhaps,  are  greater  thieves 
than  the  others.  But  if  I  were  to  call  up 
the  worst  of  them  and  accuse  him,  the 
Count  would  interfere." 

"  He  must  value  that  beautiful  hand, 
nevertheless." 

The  little  expert  in  disinterment  looked 
about  him  and  winked.  "He  values  it 
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so  much  that  he  liimself  purloined  it. 
That's  my  belief,  and  I  think  that  the 
less  we  say  about  it  the  better." 

"  Purloined  it,  my  dear  sir  ?  After  all, 
it 's  his  own  property." 

"  Not  so  much  as  that  comes  to.  So 
beautiful  a  creature  is  more  or  less  the 
property  of  every  one  ;  we  've  all  a  right 
to  look  at  her.  But  the  Count  treats  her 
as  if  she  were  a  sacro-sanct  image  of  the 
Madonna.  He  keeps  her  under  lock  and 
key,  and  pays  her  solitary  visits.  What 
does  he  do,  after  all  ?  When  a  beautiful 
woman  is  in  stone,  all  you  can  do  is  to 
look  at  her.  And  what  does  he  do  with 
that  precious  hand?  He  keeps  it  in  a 
silver  box ;  he  has  made  a  relic  of  it !  " 
And  the  little  explorer  began  to  titter  gro- 
tesquely and  walked  away. 

He  left  me  musing  uncomfortably,  and 
wondering  what  the  deuce  he  meant. 
The  Count  certainly  chose  to  make  a 
mystery  of  the  Juno,  but  this  seemed  a 
natural  incident  of  the  first  rapture  of 
possession.  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  a 
free  access  to  her,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
his  constitutional  apathy.  But  as  the 
days  elapsed  I  began  to  be  conscious  that 
his  enjoyment  was  not  communicative, 
but  strangely  cold  and  shy  and  som- 
bre. That  he  should  admire  a  marble 
goddess  was  no  reason  for  his  despising 
mankind,  but  he  really -seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing invidious  comparisons  between  us. 
From  this  untender  proscription  his  charm- 
ing wife  was  not  excepted.  At  moments, 
when  T  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  he 
was  neither  worse  nor  better  company 
than  usual,  her  face  condemned  my  op- 
timism. She  said  notliing,  but  she  wore 
a  constant  look  of  pathetic  perplexity. 
She  sat  at  times  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  a  kind  of  appealing  remon- 
strance and  tender  curiosity,  as  if  pitying 
surprise  held  resentment  yet  awhile  in 
check.  What  passed  between  them  in 
private,  I  had,  of  course,  no  warrant  to 
inquire.  Nothing,  I  imagined,  and  that 
was  the  misery.  It  was  part  of  the  mis- 
ery, too,  that  he  seemed  impenetrable  to 
these  mute  glances,  and  looked  over  her 
head  with  an  air  of  superb  abstraction. 
Occasionally  he  noticed  me  looking  at  him 


in  urgent  deprecation,  and  then  for  a  mo- 
ment his  heavy  eye  would  sparkle,  half, 
as  it  seemed,  in  defiant  irony  and  half 
with  a  strangely  stifled  impulse  to  justify 
himself.  But  from  his  wife  he  kept  his 
face  inexorably,  cruelly  averted ;  and  when 
she  approached  him  with  some  persuasive 
caress,  he  received  it  with  an  ill-concealed 
shudder.  I  inwardly  protested  and  raged. 
I  grew  to  hate  the  Count  and  everytliing 
that  belonged  to  him.  "  I  was  a  thou- 
sand times  right,"  I  cried ;  "  an  Italian 
count  may  be  mighty  fine,  but  he  won't 
wear!  Give  us  some  wholesome  young 
fellow  of  our  own  blood,  who  '11  play  us 
none  of  these  dusky  Old- World  tricks. 
Painter  as  I  am,  I  '11  never  recommend 
a  picturesque  husband  !  "  I  lost  my 
pleasure  in  the  Villa,  in  the  purple  shad- 
ows and  glowing  lights,  the  mossy  mar- 
bles and  the  long-trailing  profile  of  the 
Alban  Hills.  My  painting  stood  still; 
everything  looked  ugly.  I  sat  and  fum- 
bled with  my  palette,  and  seemed  to  be 
mixing  mud  with  my  colors.  My  head 
was  stuffed  with  dismal  thoughts ;  an  in- 
tolerable weight  seemed  to  lie  upon  my 
heart.  The  Count  became,  to  my  imagina- 
tion, a  dark  efflorescence  of  the  evil  germs 
which  history  had  implanted  in  his  line. 
No  wonder  he  was  foredoomed  to  be 
cruel.  Was  not  cruelty  a  tradition  in 
his  race,  and  crime  an  example  ?  The 
unholy  passions  of  his  forefathers  stirred 
blindly  in  his  untaught  nature  and  clam- 
ored dumbly  for  an  issue.  What  a  heavy 
heritage  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  reckoned  it 
up  in  my  melancholy  musings,  the  Count's 
interminable  ancestry  !  Back  to  the  prof- 
ligate revival  of  arts  and  vices,  —  back  to 
the  bloody  medley  of  mediaeval  wars,  — 
back  through  the  long,  fitfully-glaring  dusk 
of  the  early  ages  to  its  ponderous  origin 
in  the  solid  Roman  state,  —  back  through 
all  the  darkness  of  history,  —  it  seemed  to 
stretch,  losing  every  feeblest  claim  on  my 
sympathies  as  it  went.  Such  a  record 
was  in  itself  a  curse ;  and  my  poor  girl 
had  expected  it  to  sit  as  lightly  and  grate- 
fully on  her  consciousness  as  her  feather 
on  her  hat !  I  have  little  idea  how  long 
this  painful  situation  lasted.  It  seemed 
the  longer  from  my  god-daughter's  con- 
tinued reserve,  and  my  inability  to  offer 
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her  a  word  of  consolation.  A  sensitive 
woman,  disappointed  in  marriage,  exhausts 
her  own  ingenuity  before  she  takes  coun- 
sel. The  Count's  preoccupations,  what- 
ever they  were,  made  him  increasingly 
restless ;  he  came  and  went  at  random, 
with  nervous  abruptness ;  he  took  long 
rides  alone,  and,  as  I  inferred,  rarely  went 
through  the  form  of  excusing  himself  to 
his  wife ;  and  still,  as  time  went  on,  he 
came  no  nearer  explaining  his  mystery. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  I  con- 
fess that  my  apprehensions  began  to  be 
tempered  with  pity.  If  I  had  expected 
to  see  him  propitiate  his  urgent  ancestry 
by  a  crime,  now  that  his  native  rectitude 
seemed  resolute  to  deny  them  this  satis- 
faction, I  felt  a  sort  of  comparative  grati- 
tude. A  man  could  n't  be  so  gratuitously 
sombre  without  being  unhappy.  He  had 
always  treated  me  with  that  antique  def- 
erence to  a  grizzled  beard  for  which  elder- 
ly men  reserve  the  flames  of  their  general 
tenderness  for  waning  fashions,  and  I 
thought  it  possible  he  might  suffer  me  to 
lay  a  healing  hand  upon  his  trouble. 
One  evening,  when  I  had  taken  leave  of 
my  god-daughter  and  given  her  my  useless 
blessing  in  a  silent  kiss,  I  came  out  and 
found  the  Count  sitting  in  the  garden  in 
the  mild  starlight,  and  staring  at  a  mouldy 
Hermes,  nestling  in  a  clump  of  oleander. 
I  sat  down  by  him  and  informed  him 
roundly  that  his  conduct  needed  an  ex- 
planation. He  half  turned  his  head,  and 
his  dark  pupil  gleamed  an  instant. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "you  think 
me  crazy  !  "  And  he  tapped  his  forehead. 

"No,  not  crazy,  but  unhappy.  And 
if  unliappiness  runs  its  course  too  freely, 
of  course  our  poor  wits  are  sorely  tried." 

He  was  silent  awhile,  and  then,  "  I  'm 
not  unhappy  !  "  he  cried  abruptly.  "  I  'm 
prodigiously  happy.  You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve the  satisfaction  I  take  in  sitting 
here  and  staring  at  that  old  weather-worn 
Hermes.  Formerly  I  used  to  be  afraid 
of  him  :  his  frown  used  to  remind  me  of  a 
little  bushy-browed  old  priest  who  taught 
me  Latin  and  looked  at  me  terribly  over 
the  book  when  I  stumbled  in  my  Virgil. 
But  now  it  seems  to  me  the  friendliest,  j oi- 
liest thing  in  the  world,  and  suggests  the 
most  delightful  images.  He  stood  pout- 


ing his  great  lips  in  some  old  Roman's 
garden  two  thousand  years  ago.  He 
saw  the  sandalled  feet  treading  the  alleys 
and  the  rose-crowned  heads  bending  over 
the  wine ;  he  knew  the  old  feasts  and  the 
old  worship,  the  old  Romans  and  the  old 
gods.  As  I  sit  here  he  speaks  to  me, 
in  his  own  dumb  way,  and  describes  it 
all !  No,  no,  my  friend,  I  'm  the  happi- 
est of  men !  " 

I  had  denied  that  I  thought  he  was 
crazy,  but  I  suddenly  began  to  suspect  it, 
for  I  found  nothing  reassuring  in  this  sin- 
gular rhapsody.  The  Hermes,  for  a  won- 
der, had  kept  his  nose;  and  when  I  re- 
flected that  my  dear  Countess  was  being 
neglected  for  this  senseless  pagan  block, 
I  secretly  promised  myself  to  come  the 
next  day  with  a  hammer  and  deal  him 
such  a  lusty  blow  as  would  make  him  too 
ridiculous  for  a  sentimental  tete-a-tete. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Count's  infatua- 
tion was  no  laughing  matter,  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  sheerest  conviction  when  I 
said,  after  a  pause,  that  I  should  recom- 
mend him  to  see  either  a  priest  or  a 
physician. 

He  burst  into  uproarious  laughter.  "  A 
priest !  What  should  I  do  with  a  priest, 
or  he  with  me  ?  I  never  loved  them,  and 
I  feel  less  like  beginning  than  ever.  A 
priest,  my  dear  friend,"  he  repeated,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  my  arm,  "  don't  set  a 
priest  at  me,  if  you  value  his  sanity  !  My 
confession  would  frighten  the  poor  man 
out  of  his  wits.  As  for  a  doctor,  I  never 
was  better  in  my  life,  and  unless,"  he 
added  abruptly,  rising,  and  eying  me 
askance,  "you  want  to  poison  me,  in 
Christian  charity  I  advise  you  to  leave  me 
alone." 

Decidedly,  the  Count  was  unsound, 
and  I  had  no  heart,  for  some  days,  to  go 
back  to  the  Yilla.  How  should  I  treat 
him,  what  stand  should  I  take,  what 
course  did  Martha's  happiness  and  dig- 
nity demand  ?  I  wandered  about  Rome, 
revolving  these  questions,  and  one  after- 
noon found  myself  in  the  Pantheon.  A 
light  spring  shower  had  begun  to  fall,  and 
I  hurried  for  refuge  into  the  great  temple 
which  its  Christian  altars  have  but  half 
converted  into  a  church.  No  Roman 
monument  retains  a  deeper  impress  of 
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ancient  life,  or  verifies  more  forcibly  the 
memory  of  these  old  beliefs  which  we  are 
apt  to  regard  as  dim  fables.  The  huge 
dusky  dome  seems  to  the  spiritual  ear  to 
hold  a  vague  reverberation  of  pagan  wor- 
ship, as  a  gathered  shell  holds  the  rumor 
of  the  sea.  Three  or  four  persons  were 
scattered  before  the  various  altars;  an- 
other stood  near  the  centre,  beneath  the 
aperture  in  the  dome.  As  I  drew  near 
I  perceived  he  was  the  Count.  He  was 
planted  with  his  hands  behind  him,  look- 
ing up  first  at  the  heavy  rain-clouds,  as 
they  crossed  the  great  bull's-eye,  and  then 
down  at  the  besprinkled  circle  on  the 
pavement.  In  those  days  the  pavement 
was  rugged  and  cracked  and  magnificently 
old,  and  this  ample  space,  in  free  com- 
munion with  the  weather,  had  become  as 
mouldy  and  mossy  and  verdant  as  a  strip 
of  garden  soil.  A  tender  herbage  had 
sprung  up  in  the  crevices  of  the  slabs  and 
the  little  microscopic  shoots  were  twinkling 
in  the  rain.  This  great  weather-current, 
through  the  unclosed  apex  of  the  temple, 
deadens  most  effectively  the  customary 
odors  of  incense  and  tallow,  and  trans- 
ports one  to  a  faith  that  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  nature.  It  seamed  to  have 
performed  this  office  for  the  Count ;  his 
tace  wore  an  indefinable  expression  of 
ecstasy,  and  he  was  so  rapt  in  contempla- 
tion that  it  was  some  time  before  he 
noticed  me.  The  sun  was  struggling 
through  the  clouds  without,  and  yet  a  thin 
rain  continued  to  fall  and  came  drifting 
down  into  our  gloomy  enclosure  in  a 
sort  of  illuminated  drizzle.  The  Count 
watched  it  with  the  fascinated  stare  of  a 
child  watching  a  fountain,  and  then  turned 
away,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and 
walked  over  to  one  of  the  ornamental 
altars.  Here  he  again  stood  staring,  but 
in  a  moment  wheeled  about  and  returned 
to  his  former  place.  Just  then  he  recog- 
nized me,  and  perceived,  I  suppose,  the 
puzzled  gaze  I  must  have  fixed  on  him. 
He  saluted  me  frankly  with  his  hand,  and 
at  last  came  toward  me.  I  fancied  that 
he  was  in  a  kind  of  nervous  tremor  and 
was  trying  to  appear  calm. 

"  This  is  the  best  place  in  Rome,"  he 
murmured.  "It's  worth  fifty  St.  Pe- 
ters'. But  do  you  know  I  never  came 


here  till  the  other  day  ?  I  left  it  to  the 
forestieri.  They  go  about  with  their  red 
books,  and  read  about  tliis  and  that,  and 
think  they  know  it.  Ah !  you  must  feel  it, 

—  feel  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  that  great 
open  skylight.     Now,  only  the  wind  and 
the    rain,   the   sun    and  the  cold  come 
down ;  but  of  old  —  of  old  "  —  and  he 
touched  my  arm  and  gave  me  a  strange 
smile — "the  pagan  gods  and  goddesses 
used  to  come  sailing  through  it  and  take 
their  places  at  their  altars.   What  a  proces- 
sion, when  the  eyes  of  faith  could  see  it ! 
Those  are  the  things  they  have  given  us 
instead !  "     And  he  gave  a  pitiful  shrug. 
"I  should  like  to  pull  down  their  pict- 
ures, overturn  their  candlesticks,  and  poi- 
son their  holy -water  !  " 

"My  dear  Count,"  I  said  gently, 
"  you  should  tolerate  people's  honest  be- 
liefs. Would  you  renew  the  Inquisition, 
and  in  the  interest  of  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury ?  " 

"  People  would  n't  tolerate  my  belief, 
if  they  guessed  it !  "  he  cried.  "  There  's 
been  a  great  talk  about  the  pagan  perse- 
cutions ;  but  the  Christians  persecuted 
as  well,  and  the  old  gods  were  worshipped 
in  caves  and  woods  as  well  as  the  new. 
And  none  the  worse  for  that !  It  was  in 
caves  and  woods  and  streams,  in  earth 
and  air  and  water,  they  dwelt.  And  there 

—  and    here,   too,   in  spite  of  all  your 
Christian  lustrations  —  a  son  of  old  Italy 
may  find  them  still !  " 

He  had  said  more  than  he  meant,  and 
his  mask  had  fallen.  I  looked  at  him 
hard,  and  felt  a  sudden  outgush  of  the 
compassion  we  always  feel  for  a  creature 
irresponsibly  excited.  I  seemed  to  touch 
the  source  of  his  trouble,  and  my  relief 
was  great,  for  my  discovery  made  me  feel 
like  bursting  into  laughter.  But  I  con- 
tented myself  with  smiling  benignantly. 
He  looked  back  at  me  suspiciously,  as  if 
to  judge  how  far  he  had  betrayed  himself; 
and  in  his  glance  I  read,  somehow,  that 
he  had  a  conscience  we  could  take  hold 
of.  In  my  gratitude,  I  was  ready  to 
thank  any  gods  he  pleased.  "  Take  care, 
take  care,"  I  said,  "  you  're  saying  things 
which  if  the  sacristan  there  were  to  hear 
and  report  —  !  "  And  I  passed  my  hand 
through  his  arm  and  led  him  away. 
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I  was  startled  and  shocked,  but  I  was 
also  amused  and  comforted.  The  Count 
had  suddenly  become  for  me  a  delightful- 
ly curious  phenomenon,  and  I  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  meditating  on  the  strange 
ineffaceability  of  race-characteristics.  A 
sturdy  young  Latin  I  had  called  Camillo  ; 
sturdier,  indeed,  than  I  had  dreamed  him. 
Discretion  was  now  misplaced,  and  on  the 
morrow  I  spoke  to  my  god-daughter.  She 
had  lately  been  hoping,  I  think,  that  I 
would  help  her  to  unburden  her  heart,  for 
she  immediately  gave  way  to  tears,  and 
confessed  that  she  was  miserable.  "  At 
first,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  it  was  fancy, 
and  not  his  tenderness  that  was  growing 
less,  but  my  exactions  that  were  growing 
greater.  .But  suddenly  it  settled  upon 
me  like  a  mortal  chill,  —  the  conviction 
that  he  had  ceased  to  care  for  me,  that 
something  had  come  between  us.  And 
the  horrible  thing  has  been  the  want  of 
possible  cause  in  my  own  conduct,  or 
of  other  visible  claim  on  his  interest.  I 
have  racked  my  brain  to  discover  what  I 
had  said  or  done  or  thought  to  displease 
him  !  And  yet  he  goes  about  like  a  man 
too  deeply  injured  to  complain.  He  has 
never  uttered  a  harsh  word  or  given  me 
a  reproachful  look.  He  has  simply  re- 
nounced me.  I  have  dropped  out  of  his 
life." 

She  spoke  with  such  an  appealing 
tremor  in  her  voice  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  her  that  I  had  guessed  the 
riddle,  and  that  this  was  half  the  battle. 
But  I  was  afraid  of  her  incredulity.  My 
solution  was  so  fantastic,  so  apparently 
far-fetched,  so  absurd,  that  I  resolved  to 
wait  for  convincing  evidence.  To  obtain 
it,  I  continued  to  watch  the  Count,  cov- 
ertly and  cautiously,  but  with  a  vigilance 
which  disinterested  curiosity  now  made 
doubly  keen.  I  returned  to  my  painting, 
and  'neglected  no  pretext  for  hovering 
about  the  gardens  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Casino.  The  Count,  I  think,  sus- 
pected my  designs,  or  at  least  my  sus- 
picions, and  would  have  been  glad  to 
remember  just  what  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  say  to  me  in  the  Pantheon.  But  it 
deepened  my  interest  in  his  extraordinary 
situation  that,  in  so  far  as  I  could  read  his 
deeply  brooding  face,  he  seemed  to  have 


grudgingly  pardoned  me.  He  gave  me  a 
glance  occasionally,  as  he  passed  me,  in 
which  a  sort  of  dumb  desire  for  help  ap- 
peared to  struggle  with  the  instinct  of 
mistrust.  I  was  willing  enough  to  help 
him,  but  the  case  was  prodigiously  deli- 
cate, and  I  wished  to  master  the  symp- 
toms. Meanwhile  I  worked  and  waited 
and  wondered.  Ah !  I  wondered,  you  may 
be  sure,  with  an  interminable  wonder; 
and,  turn  it  over  as  I  would,  I  could  n't 
get  used  to  my  idea.  Sometimes  it  of- 
fered itself  to  me  with  a  perverse  fascina- 
tion which  deprived  me  of  all  wish  to 
interfere.  The  Count  took  the  form  of  a 
precious  psychological  study,  and  refined 
feeling  seemed  to  dictate  a  tender  respect 
for  his  delusion.  I  envied  him  the  force 
of  his  imagination,  and  I  used  sometimes 
to  close  my  eyes  with  a  vague  desire  that 
when  I  opened  them  I  might  find  Apollo 
under  the  opposite  tree,  lazily  kissing  his 
flute,  or  see  Diana  hurrying  with  long 
steps  down  the  ilex-walk.  But  for  the 
most  part  my  host  seemed  to  me  simply 
an  unhappy  young  man,  with  an  un- 
wholesome mental  twist  which  should  be 
smoothed  away  as  speedily  as  possible. 
If  the  remedy -was  to  match  the  disease, 
however,  it  would  have  to  be  an  ingenious 
compound ! 

One  evening,  having  bidden  my  god- 
daughter good  night,  I  had  started  on  my 
usual  walk  to  my  lodgings  in  Rome.  Five 
minutes  after  leaving  the  Villa  gate  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  left  my  eye-glass  —  an 
object  in  constant  use  —  behind  me.  I 
immediately  remembered  that,  while  paint- 
ing, I  had  broken  the  string  which  fas- 
tened it  round  my  neck,  and  had  hooked 
it  provisionally  upon  the  twig  of  a  flow- 
ering-almond tree  within  arm's  reach. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  had  gathered  up 
my  things  and  retired,  unmindful  of  the 
glass  ;  and  now,  as  I  needed  it  to  read  the 
evening  paper  at  the  Cafie  Greco,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  my 
steps  and  detach  it  from  its  twig.  I 
easily  found  it  and  lingered  awhile  to 
note  the  curious  night-aspect  of  the  spot 
I  had  been  studying  by  daylight.  The 
night  was  magnificent,  and  full-charged 
with  the  breath  of  the  early  Roman 
spring.  The  moon  was  rising  fast  and 
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flinging  her  silver  checkers  into  the 
heavy  masses  of  shadow.  Watching  her 
at  work,  I  strolled  fanlior  and  suddenly 
came  in  sight  of  the  Casino.  Just  then 
the  moon,  which  fora  moment  had  been  con- 
cealed, touched  with  a  white  ray  a  small 
marble  figure  which  adorned  the  pediment 
of  this  rather  factitious  little  structure. 
Its  sudden  illumination  suggest3d  that  a 
rarer  spectacle  was  at  hand,  and  that  the 
same  influencs  must  be  vastly  becoming 
to  the  imprisoned  Juno.  The  door  of  the 
Casino  was,  as  usual,  locked,  but  the 
moonlight  was  flooding  the  high-placed 
windows  so  generously  that  my  curios- 
ity became  obstinate  —  and  inventive.  I 
dragged  a  garden-seat  round  from  the  por- 
tico, placed  it  on  end,  and  succaedad  in 
climbing  to  the  top  of  it  and  bringing  my- 
self abreast  of  one  of  ths  windows.  The 
casement  yiekbd  to  my  pressure,  turned 
on  its  hinges,  and  showed  me  the  fancied 
scene,  —  Juno  visited  by  Diana.  Tli3 
beautiful  image  stood  bathed  in  the 
radiant  flood  and  shining  with  a  purity 
which  mads  her  most  persuasively  divine. 
If  by  day  her  mellow  complexion  suggest- 
ed fadid  gold,  her  substance  now  might 
have  passed  for  polished  silver.  The  ef- 
fect was  almost  terrible  ;  beauty  so  elo- 
quent could  hardly  ba  inanimate.  This 
was  my  foremost  observation.  I  leave 
you  to  fancy  whether  my  next  was  less 
interesting.  At  some  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  statue,  just  out  of  the  light, 
I  perceived  a  figure  lying  flat  on  the 
pavement,  prostrate  apparently  with  de- 
votion. I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  it  com- 
pleted the  impressiveness  of  the  scene. 
It  marked  the  shining  imag3  as  a  goddess 
indeed,  and  seemed  to  throw  a  sort  of 
conscious  pride  into  her  stony  mask.  I 
of  course  immediately  recognized  this 
recumbent  worshipper  as  the  Count,  and 
while  I  stood  gazing,  as  if  to  help  me  to 
read  the  full  meaning  of  his  attitude, 
the  moonlight  travelled  forward  and  cov- 
ered his  breast  and  face.  Then  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  that  he  was 
either  asleep  or  swooning.  Watching  him 
attentively,  I  detected  his  even  respirations, 
and  judged  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm. 
The  moonlight  blanched  his  face,  which 
seemed  already  pale  with  weariness.  He 
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had  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Juno  in 
obsdicnca  to  that  extraordinary  need  of 
which  the  symptoms  had  so  wo  fully  per- 
plexed us,  and,  exhausted  either  by  com- 
pliance or  resistance,  he  had  sunk  down 
at  her  feet  in  a  stupid  sleep.  The  bright 
moonshine  soon  aroused  him,  however ; 
he  muttered  something  and  raised  himself 
vaguely  staring.  Then  recognizing  his 
situation,  he  rose  and  stood  for  SOUK;  lime 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  shining  statue  with 
an  expression  which  I  fancied  was  not 
that  of  wholly  uuprotestiug  devotion.  Ho 
uttered  a  string  of  broken  words  of  which 
I  was  unable  to  catch  the  meaning,  and 
than,  after  anothsr  paus3  and  a  long,  mel- 
ancholy moan,  hs  turned  slowly  to  the 
door.  As  rapidly  and  noiselessly  as  possi- 
ble I  descandjd  from  my  post  of  vigilance 
and  passed  b3hiud  the  Casino,  and  in  a 
moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  closing 
lock  and  of  his  djparting  footsteps. 

Ths  next  day,  meeting  the  little  ex- 
plorer m  the  grounds,  I  shook  my  finger 
at  him  with  what  I  meant  he  should  con- 
sider portentous  gravity.  But  lie  only 
grinned  like  ths  malicious  earth-gnome  to 
which  I  had  always  likened  him,  and 
twisted  his  mustache  as  if  my  menace  was 
a  capital  joke.  "  If  you  dig  any  more 
holes  here,"  I  said,  "  you  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  d3epest  of  them,  and  have  the 
earth  packed  down  on  top  of  you.  We 
have  made  enough  discoveries,  and  we 
want  no  more  statues.  Your  Juno  ha* 
almost  ruined  us." 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  I  expected  as 
much,"  he  cried,  "  I  had  my  notions  !  " 

"  What  did  you  expect  ?  " 

"  That  the  Signor  Conte  would  begin 
and  say  his  prayers  to  her." 

"  Good  heavens  !  Is  the  case  so  com- 
mon ?  Why  did  you  expect  it  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  case  is  rare. 
But  I  've  fumbled  so  long  in  the  mon- 
strous heritage  of  antiquity,  that  I  have 
learned  a  multitude  of  secrets  —  learned 
that  ancient  relics  may  work  modern  mira- 
cles. There  's  a  pagan  element  in  all  of 
us,  —  I  don't 'speak  for  you,  Ultttrimmi 
forextieri,  —  and  the  old  gods  hav^  still 
their  worshippers.  The  old  spirit  still 
throbs  here  and  there,  and  the  Sig-.ior 
Conte  has  his  share  of  it.  lie  's  a  good 
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fellow,  but,  between  ourselves,  he 's  an 
impossible  Christian  !  "  And  this  singu- 
lar personage  resumed  his  impertinent 
hilarity. 

"  If  your  previsions  were  so  distinct," 
I  said,  "you  ought  to  have  given  me  a 
hint  of  them.  I  should  have  sent  your 
spadesmen  walking !  " 

"  Ah,  but  the  Juno  is  so  beautiful !  " 

"  Her  beauty  be  blasted  !  Can  you  tell 
me  what  has  become  of  the  Contessa's  ? 
To  rival  the  Juno,  she 's  turning  to  mar- 
ble herself." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Ah,  but 
the  Juno  is  worth  fifty  thousand  scudi !  " 

"  I  'd  give  a  hundred  thousand,"  I 
said,  "  to  have  her  annihilated.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  I  shall  want  you  to  dig  another 
hole." 

"  At  your  service  !  "  he  answered,  with 
a  flourish ;  and  we  separated. 

A  couple  of  days  later  I  dined,  as  I 
often  did,  with  my  host  and  hostess,  and 
met  the  Count  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time  since  his  prostration  in  the  Casino. 
He  bore  the  traces  of  it,  and  sat  plunged 
in  sombre  distraction.  I  fancied  that  the 
path  of  the  old  faith  was  not  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  that  the  Juno  was  becoming 
daily  a  harder  mistress  to  serve.  Dinner 
was  scarcely  over  before  he  rose  from 
table  and  took  up  his  hat.  As  he  did  so, 
passing  near  his  wife,  he  faltered  a  mo- 
ment, stopped  and  gave  her  —  for  the 
first  time,  I  imagine — that  vaguely  im- 
ploring look  which  I  had  often  caught. 
She  moved  her  lips  in  inarticulate  sym- 
pathy and  put  out  her  hands.  He  drew 
her  towards  him,  kissed  her  with  a  kind 
of  angry  ardor,  and  strode  away.  The 
occasion  was  propitious,  and  further  de- 
lay unnecessary. 

"  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  very 
strange,"  I  said  to  the  Countess,  "  very 
fantastic,  very  incredible.  But  perhaps 
you  '11  not  find  it  so  bad  as  you  feared. 
Your  enemy  is  the  Juno.  The  Count  — 
how  shall  I  say  it?  —  the  Count  takes 
her  an  serieux."  She  was  silent ;  but 
after  a  moment  she  touched  my  arm  with 
her  hand,  and  I  knew  she  meant  that  I 
had  spoken  her  own  belief.  "  You  ad- 
mired his  antique  simplicity :  you  see 
how  far  it  goes.  He  has  reverted  to  the 


faith  of  his  fathers.  Dormant  through  the 
ages,  that  imperious  statue  has  silently 
aroused  it.  He  believes  in  the  pedigrees 
you  used  to  dog's-ear  your  School  My- 
thology with  trying  to  get  by  heart.  In 
a  word,  dear  child,  Camillo  is  a  pagan." 

"  I  suppose  you  '11  be  terribly  shocked," 
she  answered,  "  if  I  say  that  he 's  welcome 
to  any  faith,  if  he  will  only  share  it  with 
me.  I  '11  believe  in  Jupiter,  if  he  '11  bid 
me !  My  sorrow  's  not  for  that :  let  my 
husband  be  hinlself!  My  sorrow  is  for 
the  gulf  of  silence  and  indifference  that 
has  burst  open  between  us.  His  Juno  's 
the  reality :  I  'm  the  fiction  !  " 

"  I  've  lately  become  reconciled  to  this 
gulf  of  silence,  and  to  your  wearing  for 
a  while  a  fabulous  character.  After  the 
fable  the  moral !  The  poor  fellow  has 
but  half  succumbed:  the  other  half 
protests.  The  modern  man  is  shut  out 
in  the  darkness  with  his  incomparable 
wife.  How  can  he  have  failed  to  feel  — • 
vaguely  and  grossly,  if  it  must  have  been, 
but  in  every  throb  of  his  heart  —  that  you 
are  a  more  perfect  experiment  of  nature, 
a  riper  fruit  of  time,  than  those  primitive 
persons  for  whom  Juno  was  a  terror  and 
Venus  an  example  ?  He  pays  you  the 
compliment  of  believing  you  an  incon- 
vertible modern.  He  has  crossed  the 
Acheron,  but  he  has  left  you  behind,  as  a 
pledge  to  the  present.  We  '11  bring  him 
back  to  redeem  it.  The  old  ancestral 
ghosts  ought  to  be  propitiated  when  a 
pretty  creature  like  you  has  sacrificed  the 
roses  of  her  life.  He  has  proved  himself 
one  of  the  Valerii ;  we  shall  see  to  it  that 
he  is  the  last,  and  yet  that  his  decease 
shall  leave  the  Conte  Camillo  in  excellent 
health." 

I  spoke  with  a  confidence  which  I  had 
partly  felt,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  the 
Count  was  to  be  touched  it  must  be  by 
the  sense  that  his  strange,  spiritual  excur- 
sion had  not  made  his  wife  detest  him. 
We  talked  long  and  to  a  hopeful  end,  for 
before  I  went  away  my  god-daughter  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  go  out  and  look  at 
the  Juno.  "  I  was  afraid  of  her  almost 
from  the  first,"  she  said,  "  and  have  hard^ 
ly  seen  her  since  she  was  set  up  in  the 
Casino.  Perhaps  I  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
her  and  guess  the  secret  of  her  influence." 
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For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  with  the  fear 
that  we  might  intrude  upon  the  Count's 
devotions.  Then,  as  something  in  the 
young  girl's  face  suggested  that  she  had 
thought  of  this  and  felt  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  pluck  victory  from  the  heart  of 
danger,  I  bravely  offered  her  my  arm. 
The  night  was  cloudy,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion apparently  the  triumphant  goddess 
was  to  depend  upon  her  own  lustre.  But 
as  we  approached  the  Casino  I  saw  that 
the  door  was  ajar,  and  that  there  was 
lamp-light  within.  The  lamp  was  sus- 
pended in  front  of  the  image,  and  it 
showed  us  that  the  place  was  empty. 
But  the  Count  had  lately  been  there. 
Before  the  statue  stood  a  roughly  extem- 
porized altar,  composed  of  a  nameless  frag- 
ment of  antique  marble,  engraved  with  an 
illegible  Greek  inscription.  We  seemed 
really  to  stand  in  a  pagan  temple,  and 
we  gazed  at  the  serene  divinity  with  an 
impulse  of  spiritual  reverence.  It  ought 
to  have  been  deepened,  I  suppose,  but  it 
was  rudely  checked,  by  our  observing  a 
curious  glitter  on  the  face  of  the  low 
altar.  A  second  glance  showed  us  it  was 
blood! 

My  companion  looked  at  me  in  pale 
horror,  and  turned  away  with  a  cry.  A 
swarm  of  hideous  conjectures  pressed  into 
my  mind,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  sick- 
ened. But  at  last  I '  remembered  that 
there  is  blood  and  blood,  and  the  later 
Latins  were  not  the  anthropophagi. 

"  Be  sure  it 's  very  innocent,"  I  said, 
"  a  lamb,  a  kid,  or  a  sucking  calf !  " 
But  it  was  enough  for  her  nerves  and  her 
conscience  that  it  was  a  crimson  trickle, 
and  she  returned  to  the  house  in  great 
agitation.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  not 
passed  in*a  way  to  restore  her  to  calm- 
ness. The  Count  had  not  come  in,  and 
she  sat  up  for  him  from  hour  to  hour.  I 
remained  with  her  and  smoked  my  cigar 
as  composedly  as  I  might ;  but  internally 
I  wondered  what  in  horror's  name  had 
become  of  him.  Gradually,  as  the  hours 
wore  away,  I  shaped  a  vague  interpreta- 
tion of  those  dusky  portents,  —  an  inter- 
pretation none  the  less  valid  and  devout- 
ly desired  for  its  being  tolerably  cheer- 
ful. The  blood-drops  on  the  altar,  I 
mused,  were  the  last  instalment  of  his 


debt  and  the  end  of  his  delusion.  They 
had  been  a  happy  necessity,  for  he  was, 
after  all,  too  gentle  a  creature  not  to  hate 
himself  for  having  shed  them,  not  to 
abhor  so  cruelly  insistent  an  idol.  He 
had  wandered  away  to  recover  himself  in 
solitude,  and  he  would  come  back  to  us 
with  a  repentant  heart  and  an  inquiring 
mind !  I  should  certainly  have  believed  all 
this  more  easily,  however,  if  I  could  have 
heard  his  footstep  in  the  hall.  Toward 
dawn,  as  scepticism  threatened  to  creep 
in  with  the  gray  light,  I  restlessly  betook 
myself  to  the  portico.  Here  in  a  few 
moments  I  saw  him  cross  the  grass, 
heavy-footed,  splashed  with  mud,  and  evi- 
dently excessively  tired.  He  must  have 
been  walking  all  night ;  and  his  face  de- 
noted that  his  spirit  had  been  as  restless 
as  his  body.  He  paused  near  me,  and 
before  he  entered  the  house  he  stopped, 
looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  then  held 
out  his  hand.  I  grasped  it  warmly,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  to  throb  with  all  that  he 
could  not  speak. 

"  Will  you  see  your  wife  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
shook  his  head.  "  Not  now  —  not  yet  — 
some  time  !  "  he  answered. 

I  was  disappointed,  but  I  convinced 
her,  I  think,  that  he  had  cast  out  the 
devil.  She  felt,  poor  girl,  a  pardonable 
desire  to  celebrate  the  event.  I  returned 
to  my  lodging,  spent  the  day  in  Rome, 
and  came  back  to  the  Villa  toward  dusk. 
I  was  told  that  the  Countess  was  in  the 
grounds.  I  looked  for  her  cautiously  at 
first,  for  I  thought  it  just  possible  I  might 
interrupt  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
reconciliation ;  but  failing  to  meet  her, 
I  turned  toward  the  Casino,  and  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  little  ex- 
plorer. 

"  Does  your  excellency  happen  to  have 
twenty  yards  of  stout  rope  about  him  ?  " 
he  asked  gravely. 

"  Do  you  want  to  hang  yourself  for  the 
trouble  you  've  stood  sponsor  to  ? "  I 
answered. 

"  It 's  a  hanging  matter,  I  promise  you. 
The  Countess  has  given  orders.  You  '11 
find  her  in  the  Casino.  Sweet-voiced  a.i 
she  is,  she  knows  how  to  make  her  orders 
understood." 
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At  the  door  of  the  Casino  stood  half  a 
dozen  of  the  laborers  on  the  place,  look- 
ing vaguely  solemn,  like  outlying  depend- 
ants at  a  superior  funeral.  The  Countess 
was  within,  in  a  position  which  was  an 
answer  to  the  surveyor's  riddle.  She 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Juno, 
who  had  been  removed  from  her  pedestal 
and  lay  stretched  in  her  magnificent  length 
upon  a  rude  litter. 

"  Do  you  understand  ?  "  she  said. 
"  She  's  beautiful,  she  's  noble,  she  's  pre- 
cious, but  she  must  go  back !  "  And, 
with  a  passionate  gesture,  she  seemed  to 
indicate  an  open  grave. 

1  was  hugely  delighted,  but  I  thought  it 
discreet  to  stroke  my  chin  and  look  sober. 
"  She  's  worth  fifty  thousand  scudi." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  If  we 
were  to  sell  her  to  the  Pope  and  give  the 
money  to  the  poor,  it  would  n't  profit  us. 
She  must  go  back,  —  she  must  go  back  ! 
We  must  smother  her  beauty  in  the  dread- 
ful earth.  It  makes  me  feel  almost  as  if 
she  were  alive ;  but  it  came  to  me  last 
night  with  overwhelming  force,  when  my 
husband  came  in  and  refused  to  see  me, 
that  he  '11  not  be  himself  as  long  as  she 
is  above  ground.  To  cut  the  knot  we 
must  bury  her !  If  I  had  only  thought 
of  it  before  !  " 

"  Not  before ! "  I  said,  shaking  my  head 
in  turn.  "  Heaven  reward  our  sacrifice 
now !  " 

The  little  surveyor,  when  he  reappeared, 
seemed  hardly  like  an  agent  of  the  celes- 
tial influences,  but  he  was  deft  and  active, 
which  was  more  to  the  point.  Every 
now  and  then  he  uttered  some  half-articu- 
late lament,  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
Countess's  cruelty ;  but  I  saw  him  privately 
scanning  the  recumbent  image  with  an 
eye  which  seemed  to  foresee  a  malicious 
glee  in  standing  on  a  certain  unmarked 
spot  on  the  turf  and  grinning  till  people 
stared.  *  He  had  brought  back  an  abun- 
dance of  rope,  and  having  summoned  his 
assistants,  who  vigorously  lifted  the  litter, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  original  excava- 
tion, which  had  been  left  unclosed  with 
the  project  of  further  researches.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  grave  the 
evening  had  fallen  and  the  beauty  of  our 
marble  victim  was  shrouded  in  a  dusky 


veil.  No  one  spoke,  —  if  not  exactly  for 
shame,  at  least  for  regret.  Whatever  our 
plea,  our  performance  looked,  at  least, 
monstrously  profane.  The  ropes  were 
adjusted  and  the  Juno  was  slowly  lowered 
into  her  earthy  bed.  The  Countess  took  a 
handful  of  eaiih  and  dropped  it  solemnly 
on  her  breast.  "May  it  lie  lightly,  but 
forever  !  "  she  said. 

"  Amen  !  "  cried  the  little  surveyor  with 
a  strange  mocking  inflection,;  and  he  gave 
us  a  bow,  as  he  departed,  which  be- 
trayed an  agreeable  consciousness  of 
knowing  where  fifty  thousand  scudi  were 
buried.  His  underlings  had  another  cask 
of  wine,  the  result  of  which,  for  them, 
was  a  suspension  of  ah1  consciousness,  and 
a  subsequent  irreparable  confusion  of 
memory  as  to  where  they  had  plied  their 
spades. 

The  Countess  had  not  yet  seen  her  -hus- 
band, who  had  again  apparently  betaken 
himself  to  communion  with  the  great  god 
Pan.  I  was  of  course  unwilling  to  leave 
her  to  encounter  alone  the  results  of  her 
momentous  deed.  She  wandered  into  the 
drawing-room  and  pretended  to  occupy 
herself  with  a  bit  of  embroidery,  but  in 
reality  she  was  bravely  composing  herself 
for  an  "  explanation."  I  took  up  a  book, 
but  it  held  my  attention  as  feebly.  As 
the  evening  wore  away  I  heard  a  move- 
ment on  the  threshold  and  saw  the  Count 
lifting  the  tapestried  curtain  which  masked 
the  door,  and  looking  silently  at  his  wife. 
His  eyes  were  brilliant,  but  not  angry. 
He  had  missed  the  Juno  —  and  rejoiced! 
The  Countess  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
work,  and  drew  her  silken  stitches  like  an 
image  of  wifely  contentment.  The  image 
seemed  to  fascinate  him :  he  came  in 
slowly,  almost  on  tiptoe,  walked  to  the 
chimney-piece,  and  stood  there  in  a  sort 
of  rapt  contemplation.  What  had  passed, 
what  was  passing,  in  his  mind,  I  leave  to 
your  own  apprehension.  My  god-daugh- 
ter's hand  trembled  as  it  rose  and  fell,  and 
the  color  came  into  her  cheek.  At  last 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  sustained  the  gaze 
in  which  all  his  returning  faith  seemed 
concentrated.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  as 
if  her  very  forgiveness  kept  the  gulf  open 
between  them,  and  then  he  strode  for- 
ward, fell  on  his  two  knees  and  buried 
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his  Lead  in  her  lap.    I  departed  as  the 
Count  had  come  in,  on  tiptoe. 

He  never  became,  if  you  will,  a  thor- 
oughly modern  man ;  but  one  day,  years 
after,  when  a  visitor  to  whom  he  was 
showing  his  cabinet  became  inquisitive  as 
to  a  marble  hand,  suspended  in  one  of  its 


inner  recesses,  he  looked  grave  and  turned 
the  lock  on  it.  "It  is  the  hand  of  a 
beautiful  creature,"  he  said,  "whom  I 
once  greatly  admired." 

"  Ah,  —  a  Roman  ?  "   said  the  gentle- 
man, with  a  smirk. 

"A  Greek,"   said  the  Count,  with  a 
frown. 

Henry  James  Jr. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TWO  PILLARS. 


THE  interest  in  relics  has  its  foundation 
in  the  transitory  nature  of  all  material 
forms  and  the  difficulty  with  which  man 
makes  any  permanent  impression  upon 
them.  It  has  taken  but  a  thousand  years 
or  so  to  obliterate  the  monumental  evi- 
dences of  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world.  A  few  manuscript  books  have 
lasted  a  little  longer,  but  time  at  last 
tyrannizes  over  all ;  walls  crumble,  the 
ancient  books  go  piecemeal  to  rags,  lan- 
guages die,  the  meaning  of  words  and 
symbols  changes,  and  it  requires  the  con- 
tinuous attention  of  man  to  rescue  any- 
thing from  the  sea  of  oblivion  that  con- 
tinually encroaches  upon  the  shores  of 
history.  A  few  leading  ideas  and  words 
seem  to  last  forever,  but,  as  a  rule,  all 
human  handiwork  that  appeals  to  the  eye 
disappears  sooner  or  later ;  and  when  we 
meet  with  any  artificial  object  which  pre- 
sents to  our  eyes  a  form  preserved  while 
cities  have  crumbled  and  nations  have 
vanished,  it  seems  a  new  revelation  of  the 
past.  But  it  is  in  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery that  familiar  words,  ideas,  and  ob- 
jects have  a  pedigree  as  long  as  chronol- 
ogy itself,  that  we  gat,  perhaps,  the  most 
vivid  impression  of  contact  with  the  past, 
and  that  shadowy  hands  seem  to  reach  out 
suddenly  from  some  mysterious  store- 
house of  dead  'and  dusty  things  to  clasp 
our  own.  For  the  great  majority  of  even 
educated  people,  such  an  experience  as 
this  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  dollar-mark,  $.  How  little  does 
the  clerk,  shopkeeper,  or  banker  who 
makes  a  hundred  times  a  day  this  familiar 


figure,  imagine  he  is  making  representa- 
tions of  the  oldest  symbol  known  to  the  hu- 
man race  ;  one  which  seems  to  have  been 
elaborated  out  of  the  mythologies  of  all 
the  ancients,  passing  through  numberless 
changes  by  the  outgrowth  of  fanciful 
legends  from  the  original  ideas,  but  clear- 
ly traceable  to  the  earliest  races,  of  whom 
we  get  only  shadowy  outlines  in  the  dusk 
of  antiquity,  —  a  symbol  known  to  those 
who  built  Tyre  and  Carthage  as  "the 
pillars  of  Heracles,"  but  as  ancient  to 
them  as  to  us.  In  comparatively  modern 
times  poetic  fancy  has  conferred  this  name 
on  the  two  mountains  that  stand  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  —  Calpe  on 
the  north,  and  A  by  la  on  the  south  side  of 
the  straits.  But  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  before  this  diversion  of  the 
name,  the  form  of  the  material  symbol 
was  two  pillars  of  wood  or  stone. 

But  how  came  the  two  pillars  to  be 
symbolized  in  the  dollar-mark,  and  what 
was  their  original  meaning  ? 

The  transfer  of  the  title  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules  to  the  two  mountains  furnishes  at 
least  a  local  beginning  point  in  the  answer 
to  the  first  of  these  queries. 

According  to  tradition,  Melcarthus,  a 
Tyrian  navigator  and  explorer,  sailing  in 
search  of  fabled  Atlantis  or  dimly  rumored 
Britain,  had  paused  in  a  bay  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  land  beyond  the 
straits,  and  set  up  there  two  pillars  as  a 
memorial,  building  over  them  the  temple 
of  Hercules.  A  colony  of  Tyre  was  es- 
tablished there,  and  the  place  grew  into 
the  ancient  Gades,  the  modern  Cadiz.  As 
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the  temple  increased  in  wealth  through  the 
votive  offerings  of  passing  voyagers  it  be- 
came more  splendid,  and  the  first  rude 
pillars  of  stone  were  replaced  by  others 
made  of  precious  metals.  As  late  as  the 
second  century  this  temple  existed  in  its 
greatest  splendor.  Mavius  Philostratus, 
who  visited  it,  testifies  to  its  magnificence, 
and  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 
pillars :  — 

"The  pillars  in  the  temple  were  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  nicely 
blended  were  the  metals  as  to  form  but 
one  color.  They  were  more  than  a  cubit 
high,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  like  anvils, 
whose  capitals  were  inscribed  with  charac- 
ters neither  Indian  nor  Egyptian, .  nor 
such  as  could  be  deciphered.  These  pillars 
are  the  chains  which  bind-  together  the 
earth  and  sea.  The  inscriptions  on  them 
were  executed  by  Hercules  in  the  house 
of  the  Parcffi,  to  prevent  discord  arising 
among  the  elements  and  that  friendship 
being  disturbed  which  they  have  for  each 
other." 

These  pillars  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
ancient  Gades,  and  naturally  became  the 
metropolitan  emblem  of  the  modern  city, 
as  the  horse's  head  was  of  Carthage. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  explanation 
of  the  original  signification  of  the  two 
pillars,  the  story  of  their  descent  to  us 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  :  — 

When  Charles  V.  became  Emperor  of 
Germany  he  adopted  a  new  coat  of  impe- 
rial arms,  in  which  those  of  Spain  were 
quartered  with  those  of  the  empire,  the 
pillars  of  the  arms  of  Cadiz  being  made 
supporters  in  the  device. 

At  Seville  was  an  imperial  mint  in  which 
was  coined  a  standard  dollar  called  in  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  "colonnato,"  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  device  on 
this  coin  being  the  two  pillars  and  the 
scroll  twined  about  them,  the  representa- 
tion of  which  with  a  pen  came  to  be  the 
accepted  symbol  of  the  coin. 

Melcarthus  was  a  Tyrian,  and  the  pillars 
must,  therefore,  have  been  known  and 
reverenced  as  a  sacred  symbol  in  Tyre 
long  before  he  set  them  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  Additional  proof  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the  coins 


of  Tyre  were  prominently  depicted,  with 
some  other  emblems,  two  short  pillars, 
arranged  as  supporters,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  general  device,  the  proportions  cor- 
responding nearly  to  those  described  by 
Philostratus.  The  Tyrians,  though  not 
the  first  people  to  coin  money,  were  the 
first  to  give  it  general  circulation.  Their 
coinage  became  the  currency  of  the  world, 
and  the  two  pillars  with  which  it  was 
stamped  would  naturally  become  the  sym- 
bol for  money,  so  that  the  adoption  of 
the  dollar-mark  to  designate  the  "pillar- 
pieces  "  of  Charles  V.  was  probably  only 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  custom  which  at 
first  referred  to  the  "pillar-pieces"  of 
Tyre. 

The  pound-mark,  £,  in  all  probability 
owes  its  distinguishing  feature,  the  two 
horizontal  bars,  to  the  same  symbol,  though 
in  this  connection  they  came  into  England 
by  another  route  than  Spain.  The  L  was 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  Libra,  a 
balance,  and  was  used  to  signify  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  weigh  the  precious  metals, 
the  name  of  the  weight  being  derived  from 
the  Roman  pondo,  a  pound.  But  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  pound  sterling 
which  had  been  used  as  a  standard  for 
money  was  superseded  by  another  pound, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Cairo  in 
Egypt  to  Troyes  in  France  during  the 
Crusades.  In  the  two  hundred  years  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  zeal  to  recapture  Jerusalem 
brought  the  people  of  Europe  more  in 
contact  with  each  other,  producing  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  customs,  though 
the  jealousies  of  the  two  or  three  most 
powerful  nations  retarded  their  general 
adoption.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the 
ancient  hatred  of  Briton  and  Gaul  that 
this  Troyes  weight  was  not  definitely 
adopted  in  England  until  it  was  carried 
there  by  Venetian  goldsmiths,  about  the 
year  1496.  When  it  was  so  adopted  it 
was  probably  distinguished  from  the  old 
sterling,  or  "  easterling  "  pound  by  adding 
to  the  pound-mark  L  two  strokes  of  the 
pen  to  represent  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
the  common  money  symbol  in  the  Medi- 
terranean cities.  But  as  the  lower  arm  of 
the  L  was  the  shortest,  a  symmetrical  writ- 
ten character  could  be  made  more  easily 
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by  changing  the  pillars  from  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizontal.  lu  handwrit- 
ing, it  is  natural  to  make  all  straight 
marks  slanting  and  not  upright,  and  the 
change  from  slanting  marks  to  horizontal 
ones  would  be  as  readily  adopted  as  any 
other  change  in  the  symbol. 

So  much  for  the  story  of  the  two  pillars 
as  connected  with  money. 

The  tradition  of  the  Freemasons  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  pillars,  which  are  a  prom- 
inent emblem  of  their  craft,  is,  that  they 
represent  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz 
which  Hiram  of  Tyre  made  for  Solomon 
and  set  one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Temple,  to  commemorate  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  which 
guided  the  Israelites  in  their  forty  years' 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  Whatever 
significance  the  Hebrews  may  have  at- 
tached to  these  pillars,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  they  received  the  mate- 
rial emblem  from  the  Tyrians  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  Scrip- 
tures give  a  minute  account  of  the  di- 
mensions and  designs  of  the  pillars  (2 
Kings  vii.,  and  2  Chronicles  iii.),  but  are 
silent  as  to  their  significance ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  Scriptural  account 
of  them  to  forbid  the  conclusion  that  the 
ideas  symbolized  by  them  were  as  much 
Tyrian  as  Jewish.  Tyre  had  been  a  rich 
and  prosperous  city  for  over  two  hundred 
years  when  Solomon  undertook  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple.  The  Tyrians  had  been 
skilled  in  architecture  and  other  arts  to  a 
degree  that  implied  a  high  state  of  mental 
culture  while  the  Hebrews  were  yet  no- 
madic tribes  living  in  tents.  The  taber- 
nacle was  only  a  tent,  and  in  this  first 
Hebrew  endeavor  to  give  it  a  more  en- 
during structure  of  wood  and  stone,  Solo- 
mon naturally  appealed  to  the  greater 
skill  of  the  subjects  of  the  friendly  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  When  the  Hebrews  began 
to  build  the  Temple  they  ceased  their 
wanderings,  they  became  permanently  es- 
tablished, and,  as  a  memorial  of  this  fact, 
they  embodied  in  the  architectural  design 
of  the  Temple  a  symbol  which,  by  the 
Tyrians  and  many  other  nations  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  Aryan  stock,  was 
considered  emblematic  of  a  divine  leader- 
ship that  had  conducted  them  to  a  new 


and  permanent  home ;  this  was  the  true 
significance  of  the  two  pillars. 

As  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  wander- 
ers the  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  were  merely  a  metaphor,  to 
express  their  belief  in  a  divine  direction 
of  their  movements.  When  they  came  at 
last  to  the  promised  land,  the  figurative 
pillars  of  cloud  and  fire  became  the  two 
pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple  as  the 
symbol  of  the  establishment  of  the  nation. 

Having  thus  traced  the  story  of  the 
emblems  back  through  two  lines  of  de- 
scent to  a  common  point  in  Tyre,  we 
must  take  a  look  into  the  remoter  past  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  symbol  in  the  earli- 
est recorded  ideas  of  the  human  race  in 
connection  with  the  Deity,  and  from  that 
point  we  may  follow  its  descent  again 
through  the 'two  independent  routes  of 
Greek  and  Scandinavian  mythology. 

The  ancient  Aryans  who  composed  thi 
Vedas  had  not  then  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  intellectual  development  in  which  they 
could  entertain  the  idea  of  an  abstract 
principle  as  the  one  universal  law,  or  of 
any  god  except  a  visible  one.  To  them 
it  seemed  impossible  that  there  could  be 
a  spiritual  essence  without  some  material 
form.  Fire,  the  most  inexplicable  and 
striking  of  the  agencies  of  nature,  waa 
accepted  by  them  as  this  first  and  all- 
pervading  force  which  controlled  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  sun,  the  grandest  and 
most  brilliant  mass  of  fire,  as  the  embod- 
iment of  the  Deity. 

Here  are  two  verses  of  the  Vedas, 
as  translated  by  Max  Miiller,  which  may 
be  called  the  Genesis  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  in  them  are  two  words  around  which 
have  crystallized  fancies  growing  into 
myths,  and  myths  growing  into  monu- 
ments of  wood  and  stone,  and  again  into 
ideal  beings,  until  the  original  conceptions 
have  been  almost  lost.  Yet  through  all 
these  changes  some  characteristics  of  the 
original  meaning  have  been  so  stamped 
upon  each  new  form,  that  the  thread  of 
connection,  from  those  ancient  days  when 
the  first  peoples  of  the  human  race  wor- 
shipped the  sun  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  down  through  all  the  ages  to  the 
comparatively  modern  symbol  of  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  is  unmistakable :  — 
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1.  "In  the  beginning  there  arose  the 
golden  Child.    He  was  one  born  lord  of 
all  that  is.     He  established  the  earth  and 
this  sky  ;  —  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

2.  "He  who  gives  life,  he  T^IO  gives 
strength,  whose   command  all  the  bright 
gods  revere,  whose  shadow  is  immortal- 
ity ;  whose  shadow  is  death ;  —  Who  is 
the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacri- 
fice?" 

If  there  were  nothing  but  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  words  italicized  in  the 
foregoing  verses,  with  the  names  of  the 
two  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple,  —  Jachin 
meaning  strength,  and  Boaz  to  establish, — 
if  there  were  nothing  but  this  to  establish 
the  connection  of  the  two  pillars  as  well 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  also  the 
Greek  myth  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
these  ancient  expressions,  the  identity  of 
all  these  myths  and  symbols  might  be 
more  doubtful  than  it  is;  but  there  is 
more. 

In  the  Vedas  the  sun  is  'called  the 
"  runner,"  the  "  quick  racer  "  ;  he  is  called 
Arvat,  the  horse ;  Agni,  the  fire ;  Arusha, 
the  red  one,  the  strong  one,  the  son  of 
Heaven  and  Earth ;  Indra,  the  god  of  all 
gods.  He  is  represented  as  drawn  in  a 
chariot  over  his  daily  course  through  the 
heavens  by  "  the  harits,"  "  the  rohits," 
and  "  the  arushas,"  i.  e.  the  gleaming,  the 
ruddy,  and  the  gold-colored  horses  of  the 
dawn,  which  are  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

The  flexibility  of  the  idea,  within  a  cer- 
tain range  of  expressions,  seems  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  poets  of  the  Vedas  in 
the  following  verse  :  — 

"Hear  thou,  the  brilliant  Agni,  my 
prayer,  whether  the  two  black  horses 
bring  thy  car,  or  the  two  ruddy,  or  the 
two  red  horses." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  interchanging 
of  names,  numbers,  and  genders,  and  the 
changing  of  forms  from  animal  to  human 
and  vice  versa,  there  is  an  adherence  to 
the  idea  of  beings  endowed  with  supernat- 
ural strength  and  brightness,  and  of  a  con- 
test between,  and  alternating  supremacy 
of,  light  and  darkness  ! 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  conceive  how,  in  the  Greek 


modification  of  this  many-sided  plastic 
myth  of  the  sun-god,  Indra  should  be  i 
the  prototype  of  Jove,  and  Arusha  of 
Apollo,  and  also  of  Heracles.  Indeed,  it 
seems  probable  that,  out  of  the  numerous 
names  of  this  one  object  of  adoration,  the 
sun,  grew  nearly  all  the  wonderful  and 
fantastic  system  of  both  Greek  and  Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

In  the  Vedic  myths  the  phenomena 
which  attended  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  clouds,  some  black,  some  rud- 
dy, and  some  shining  like  molten  gold  or 
silver,  and  also  his  first  and  last  beams 
darting  through,  were  spoken  of  as  horses 
or  cattle,  or  beings  with  human  forms,  al- 
most invariably  in  pairs. 

In  some  places  the  ruddy  clouds  that 
precede  his  rising  are  called  the  "  bright 
cows."  The  two  horses  which  the  sun 
is  said  to  harness  to  his  car  are  called  the 
"  Arusha,"  the  red  ones  ;  in  other  places 
they  are  called  the  "two  Asvins,"  the 
shining  mares ;  and  in  others  the  idea  is 
modified  still  more,  and  they  are  called  tho 
"  two  sisters,"  and,  at  last,  we  find,  are 
named  Day  and  Night,  the  "daughters 
of  Arusha,"  the  one  gleaming  with  the 
brightness  of  her  father,  and  the  other 
decked  with  stars.  Professor  Whitney, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas,  introduces  the 
"  two  Asvins  "  as  "  enigmatical  divini- 
ties," whose  vocation  or  province  in 
Aryan  mythology  he  does  not  discover, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  intimates 
the  probability  that  they  may  be  identical 
with  the  Dioscuri  of  the  Greeks ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  hints  at  the  same  identity, 
but  with  no  more  reference  to  their  true 
character  of  divine  forerunners  or  guides 
for  families,  tribes,  or  races  of  men  wan- 
dering about  the  world  in  search  of  new 
homes.  It  is  related  of  the  Dioscuri, 
that,  when  .Castor  was  killed,  Pollux,  in- 
consolable for  his  loss,  besought  Jove  to 
let  him  give  his  own  life  for  that  of  his 
brother.  To  this  Jove  so  far  consented 
as  to  allow  the  two  brothers  to  each  pass 
alternate  days  under  the  earth  and  in 
the  celestial  abodes,  their  alternate  daily 
deaths  and  ascensions  into  the  heavens 
being  only  another  version  of  the  story  of 
Day  and  Night,  the  daughters  of  Arusha. 
The  twin  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  ara 
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represented  as  always  clad  in  shining  ar- 
mor, and  mounted  on  snow-white  steeds, 
thus  reproducing  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  "  two  Asvins,"  the  shining  marcs 
of  the  Vedas,  and  showing  that  all  these 
metamorphoses  are  only  variations  of  the 
same  idea. 

The  Hebrew  metaphor  of  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  to  ex- 
press the  kba  of  a  divine  leadership, 
points  to  the  same  natural  objects  —  clouds 
and  fire  —  that  to  the  earlier  Aryans  were 
symbols  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity;  and 
the  whole  idea  might  seem  a  reproduction 
or  elaboration  of  that  expressed  in  the 
following  verses  of  the  Rig- Veda,  written 
a  thousand  years  before :  — 

"Wherever  the  mighty  water  -  clouds 
went,  where  they  placad  the  seed  and  lit 
the  Jire,  thence  arose  He  who  is  the  sole 
life  of  the  bright  gods;  —Who  is  the  God 
to  whom  we  shall  ofler  our  sacrifice  ? 

"lie  who  by  His  might  looked  even 
over  the  water-clouds,  the  clouds  which 
gave  strength  and  lit  the  sacrifice ;  He 
who  alone  is  God  above  all  gods." 

Tli3  fact  that  nearly  every  manifestation 
of  tli3  presence  of  the  Deity  recorded  in 
Hebrew  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  in  a  cloud, 
shows  at  least  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Aryan  conceptions  of  the  divine 
presencs. 

The  further  elaboration  of  the  idea  in 
symbolizing  the  presence  of  the  Daity  by 
two  pillars  of  wood  or  stone,  and  particu- 
larly of  such  pr3S3iice  in  the  character  of 
a  leader  through'  long  wanderings  to  a 
place  of  permanent  establishment,  was  not 
exclusive  with  the  Hebrews.  Other  races 
with  whom  the  Hebrews  could  not  have 
come  in  contact  had  precisely  the  same 
symbol  of  two  pillars  of  wood  or  stone,  —  a 
fact  which  makes  it  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  the  two  pillars,  one  of  cloud  one 
of  fire,  which  were  their  prototypes,  were 
not  more  exclusively  a  Hebrew  idea. 

In  Sparta  the  twin  Dioscuri  are  said  to 
have  b33ii  represented  by  two  pillars  of 
stone,  which  were  sometimes  joined  by  a 
smaller  horizontal  bar  to  represent  their 
twinship.  Frequently  the  top  of  one  of 
these  posts  was  carved  in  the  semblance 
of  a  human  head.  The  Spartans  may 


have  borrowed  the  emblem  from  the  Tyn- 
ans; the  fact  that  the  ancient  Northmen 
employed  the  two  pillars  to  symbolize 
precisely  the  same  ideas  as  those  connect- 
ed with  them  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks 
mr.kes  it  quite  as  likely  that  the  Spartans 
derived  the  symbol  from  the  same  original 
source  as  the  Tyrians. 

A  column  of  stone  was  in  fact  a  com- 
mon symbol  of  the  deity  among  many  an- 
cieiit  nations.  Venus  was  worshipped  at 
Paphos  under  the  form  of  a  stone.  Juno 
of  the  Thespians  and  Diana  of  the  Icari- 
ans  were  worshipped  under  the  same 
form.  The  most  famous  of  the  Syrian 
deities  was  El  Gabal  (the  stone),  a  name 
to  which  is  akin  the  modern  Arabic 
gebel,  a  mountain,  or  a  rock.  The  very 
name  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  mountains 
to  which  poetry  has  transferred  the  title 
of  Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  from  Gebel  Tarik, 
the  mountain,  or  the  rock,  of  Tarik,  one 
of  the  first  Moors  who  set  foot  on  the 
northern  side  of  ths  straits,  and  after 
whom  came  those  who  established  in 
Spain  the  brilliant  and  romantic  empire 
of  these  successors  of  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians. 

There  is  good  ground  for  the  presump- 
tion that  Heracles  of  the  Greeks  was  only 
another  version  of  the  myth  of  the  Dios- 
curi. The  Hebrews  gave  each  of  the  pil- 
lars a  name,  though  they  received  the 
emblem  from  the  Tyrians,  who  employed 
them  as  the  emblem  of  one  deity ;  and  as 
the  Tyrians  were  earlier  than  the  Greeks, 
this  phase  of  the  monotheistic  significance 
of  the  pillars  must  have  come  down  from 
the  same  ancient  source  as  the  myth  of 
the  Dioscuri. 

With  both  Greeks  and  Tyrians  "  Hera- 
cles," transformed  by  the  Latins  into 
"  Hercules,"  seemed  to  bs  a  transferable 
honorary  title.  The  proper  name  of  the 
Tyrian  Heracles  was  Melcarthus,  whose 
mother  was  said  to  be  Asteria,  the  starry 
heavens ;  while  the  proper  name  of  the 
Greek  Heracles  was  Alcseus,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Jove  by  a  mortal 
mother,  Alcmcna,  as  the  Dioscuri  were 
said  to  be  the  twin  sons  of  Jove  by  a 
mortal  mother,  Lsda.  The  Heracles  of 
the  Tyrians  and  tho  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  the  Greeks  were  the  patron  deities  of 
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seamen  and  navigators,  as  well  as  of  feats 
of  strength  and  agility. 

Turning  now  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Scandinavians,  we  find  in  the  character 
of  Thor  one  which  corresponds  in  all 
these  particulars.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Odin,  the  eldest  of  the  gods,  by 
Jord  (the  earth).  Not  only  do  the  sto- 
ries of  his  feats  of  strength  with  his  ham- 
mer correspond  to  those  of  Heracles  with 
his  club,  but  he  was  the  patron  deity  of 
the  early  Norse  navigators  who  were  as 
daring  as  even  the  Phoenicians. 

The  "sacred  columns"  of  the  Norse 
mythology  were  two  high  wooden  posts, 
or  pillars,  fashioned  by  hewing.  These 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  "  liigh  seat " 
of  the  master  of  the  household,  and  hence 
were  called  "the  pillars  of  the  high  seat," 
and  were  a  sort  of  household  symbol  of 
Thor.  The  upper  end  of  one  of  the  pil- 
lars being,  like  the  Spartan  symbol,  carved 
in  the  semblance  of  a  human  head,  the 
setting  up  of  these  pillars  was  the  sign  of 
the  establishment  of  the  household  on  that 
spot.  When  a  Northman  moved,  no 
matter  how  far,  he  took  his  sacred  pillars 
with  him ;  and  where  these  were  set  up, 
there  was  his  home  until  he  made  a  for- 
mal change  of  domicile  by  moving  them  to 
some  new  spot. 

When  the  Northmen  discovered  Ice- 
land and  began  to  emigrate  there  the 
,sacred  pillars  of  each  Norse  family  were 
thrown  overboard  when  the  ship  came 
near  the  land,  and  on  the  nearest  habita- 
ble spot  to  where  they  were  cast  ashore 
by  the  waves  they  were  set  up,  by  plant- 
ing the  ends  in  the  ground,  as  a  symbol  of 
possession,  being  in  some  respect  a  for- 
mal act  of  "  entry,"  having  something  of 
the  same  significance  as  the  act  of  the 
emigrant  in  the  Western  States  who  has 
"  staked  out  a  claim." 

When  the  pillars  were  set  up  the  house 
was  built  around  them,  and,  though  the 
pillars  and  the  domicile  might  be  moved  to 
new  locations,  the  place  where  the  pillars 
were  first  cast  ashore  always  retained  a 
peculiar  significance  and  sacredness  to 
the  family.  Thus  it  is  related  of  Throd 
Hrappsson,  that  his  pillars,  when  cast 
overboard,  were  carried  away  by  the 
waves  and  currents  and  apparently  lost. 


He  settled,  however,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Iceland,  and  had  been  living  there  ten 
or  fifteen  years  when  it  was  discovered 
that  his  pillars  had  been  cast  ashore  on 
the  western  coast,  upon  which  he  straight- 
way sold  his  estate  and  moved  to  the 
locality  where  his  pillars  had  been  found. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  casting  of 
the  sacred  columns  into  the  sea,  in  order 
that  they  might  guide  Northmen  in  their 
selection  of  homes  in  Iceland,  are  related 
in  Rudolph  Keyser's  Religion  of  the 
Northmen.  Of  Eirik  the  Red  it  is  told, 
that  having  loaned  his  posts  of  honor 
(possibly  as  a  pledge  of  some  promise  to 
be  fulfilled)  to  another  Icelander,  he  could 
not  get  them  back,  which  gave  occasion 
for  a  long  feud,  into  which  many  other 
families  were  drawn,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
herents of  both  parties  were  slain.  "  When 
the  Norse  chieftain  Thorolf  Mostrarskegg 
left  Norway  to  settle  in  Iceland  he  tore 
down  the  temple  of  Thor  over  which  he 
had  presided,  —  in  which  he  seemed  to 
have  some  kind  of  proprietary  right  from 
having  built  it  chiefly  at  his  own  expense 
for  the  use  of  the  worshippers  of  Thor,  — 
and  took  with  him  the  most  of  the  timber, 
together  with  the  earth  beneath  the  plat- 
form on  which  Thor's  statue  had  been 
seated."  When  he  came  in  view  of  Ice- 
land the  two  sacred  columns  of  the  tem- 
ple were  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and  where 
these  were  cast  on  shore  by  the  waves  he 
called  the  place  Thorsnes,  and  built  the 
temple  of  Thor,  placing  the  two  sacred 
columns,  one  on  either  side,  just  within 
the  doorway. 

The  incidents  in  which  the  two  columns 
thus  appear  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Norse  people  are,  it  is  true,  of  modern 
date  when  compared  with  their  appear- 
ance at  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
or  the  erection  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
by  Melcarthus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  but  their  later  appearance  in  history 
as  the  "  Pillars  of  Thor  "  does  not  argue 
that  they  were  copied  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  but  only  that  written  history 
or  even  chronology  of  any  kind  was  not 
known  in  Scandinavia  until  a  much  later 
period  than  in  Syria  and  Greece.  The 
Germanic  race,  however,  of  which  the 
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Northmen  were  a  branch,  had  its  origin 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  From  there  they  had  brought  the 
same  traditions  as  the  Syrians  and  Greeks ; 
and  the  religious  myths  out  of  which  the 
Greeks  afterwards  elaborated  their  fan- 
ciful system  of  mythology  were  by  the 
Northmen,  whose  rude  climate  gave  im- 
agination a  gloomier  turn,  fashioned  into 
the  more  barbarous,  grotesque,  and  san- 
guinary "Asa  faith."  The  cosmogony  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Northmen  corre- 
sponds so  nearly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
a  common  origin,  and  yet  the  details  were 
so  different  as  to  show  that  for  ages  the 
ancient  stories  must  have  been  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  by 
people  possessed  of  a  vastly  different  de- 
gree of  refinement  and  surrounded  by  a 
different  aspect  of  nature. 

The  Asa  faith  was  as  ancient  as  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks,  and  the  sacred  columns  of  Thor 
were  not  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Pil- 
lars of  Heracles,  but  an  independent  per- 
petuation of  the  same  mystic  symbol. 

The  facts  that  the  two  pillars  were  a 
sacred  symbol  in  three  ancient  and  con- 
temporaneous religions,  and  that  they  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  and  significance 
in  the  temples  of  Thor  of  the  Scandinavi- 
ans, Heracles  of  the  Tyrians,  and  Jehovah 
of  the  Hebrews,  help  to  confirm  the  the- 
ory of  a  common  mythology  as  the  foun- 
dation and  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  all 
the  later  faiths.  The  fervid  spirit  of  the 


Hebrews  gave  to  their  version  of  this  and 
other  ancient  conceptions  a  diviner  mould. 
As  the  solar  ray  of  light,  split  up  by  the 
prism,  yields  three  groups  of  rays,  one 
of  which  carries  with  it  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  heat,  another  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  light,  and  another  nearly  all 
the  actinic  qualities,  and  each  of  these 
groups  embracing  two  or  more  of  the 
seven  prismatic  colors,  so  the  rays  of  that 
ancient  Aryan  sun,  the  first  and  most  nat- 
ural emblem  of  the  Deity,  falling  on  the 
human  mind,  have  been  elaborated  into  a 
great  variety  of  faiths,  each  carrying  with 
it  some  of  the  divine  light,  but  in  other 
characteristics  as  different  as  the  groups 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  analyzed  solar  ray. 
With  one  race  the  predominant  traits  of 
religious  thought  are  brilliant,  but  merely 
sentimental  corruscations  of  poetic  fancy ; 
with  another,  cold,  practical  maxims  of 
thrift ;  with  another,  the  fervid,  but  som- 
bre enthusiasm,  the  zealous  dogmatism 
that  overturns  empires. 

But  in  all  there  is  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  regular  alternation  of  day  and 
night  is  the  work  of  God,  the  phenome- 
na indicating  his  presence  to  guide  man 
around  the  habitable  portions  of  the 
world. 

"  Sun  and  moon  go  in  regular  succes- 
sion, that  we  may  see  Indra  and  believe," 
writes  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

"  The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is 
thine :  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and 
the  sun,"  sings  the  poet  of  Israel. 

W\  L.  Fawcetie. 
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EVOLUTION  AND  PERMANENCE  OF  TYPE. 


IN  connection  with  modern  views  of 
science  we  hear  so  much  of  evolution  and 
evolutionists  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  such  process  as  evo- 
lution in  nature.  Unquestionably,  yes. 
But  all  that  is  actually  known  of  this 
process  we  owe  to  the  great  embryolo- 
gists  of  our  century,  Dollingsr  and  his  pu- 
pils K.  E.  von  Baer,  Pandsr,  and  others,  — 
the  men  in  short  who  have  founded  ths  sci- 
ence of  Embryology.  It  is  tru3  thsre  are 
youngsr  men  who  have  done  sines,  and 
are  doing  now,  noble  work  in  this  field  of 
research  ;  but  the  glory  must,  after  all,  be 
given  to  those  who  opened  the  way  in 
which  more  recent  students  are  pressing 
forward. 

The  pioneers  in  the  science  of  Embry- 
ology, by  a  series  of  investigations  which 
will  challenge  admiration  as  long  as  pa- 
tience and  accuracy  of  research  are  valued, 
have  proved  that  all  living  bsings  produce 
eggs,  and  that  these  eggs  contain  a  yolk- 
substanc3  out  of  which  new  beings,  iden- 
tical with  their  parents,  are  evolved  by  a 
succession  of  gradual  changes.  These 
successive  stages  of  growth  constitute  ev- 
olution, as  understood  by  embryologists, 
and  within  these  limits  all  naturalists  who 
know  anything  of  Zo'jlogy  may  be  said 
to  b3  evolutionists.  The  law  of  evolu- 
tion, however,  so  far  as  its  working  is 
understood,  is  a  law  controlling  develop- 
ment and  keeping  types  within  appointed 
cycles  of  growth,  which  revolve  forever 
upon  themselves,  returning  at  appointed 
intervals  to  the  same  starting-point  and 
repeating  through  a  succession  of  phases 
the  same  course.  These  cycles  have  never 
been  known  to  oscillate  or  to  pass  into 
each  other;  indeed,  the  only  structural 
differences  known  between  individuals  of 
the  same  stock  are  monstrosities  or  pe- 
culiarities pertaining  to  sex,  and  the  latter 
are  as  abiding  and  permanent  as  type 
itself.  Taken  together  the  relations  of 
sex  constitute  one  of  the  most  obscure 
and  wonderful  features  of  the  whole  or- 


ganic world,  all  the  more  impressive  for 
its  universality. 

Under  ths  recent  and  novel  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  "evolution"  and  "evo- 
lutionist," we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  only  process  of  the  kind  in  the  growth 
of  animals  which  has  actually  been  dem- 
onstrated, as  well  as  the  men  to  whom 
we  owe  that  demonstration.  Indeed,  the 
science  of  ZDology,  including  everything 
pertaining  to  the  past  and  present  life  and 
history  of  animals,  has  furnished,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an 
amount  of  startling  and  exciting  informa- 
tion in  which  men  have  lost  sight  of  the 
old  landmarks.  In  the  present  ferment  of 
theories  respecting  the  relations  of  animals 
to  one  another,  their  origin,  growth,  and 
diversity,  those  broader  principles  of  our 
science  —  upon  which  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  has  been  divided  into  a  few 
grand  comprehensive  typss,  each  one  a 
structural  unit  in  itself  —  are  completely 
overlooked. 

It  is  not  very  long  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Insects,  all  the  lower  animals 
were  grouped  together  in  one  division  as 
Worms,  on  account  of  their  simple  struct- 
ure. A  century  ago  this  classification, 
established  by  Linnaeus,  was  still  unques- 
tioned. Cuvisr  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  classification  based  not  merely  upon  a 
more  or  less  complicated  organization  but 
upon  ideas  or  plans  of  structure.  He  rec- 
ognized four  of  these  plans  in  ths  whole 
animal  kingdom,  neither  more  nor  Isss. 
However,  when  this  principle  was  first  an- 
nounced, the  incompleteness  of  our  knowl- 
edge mads  it  impossible  to  apply  it  cor- 
rectly in  every  case,  and  Cuvier  himself 
placed  certain  animals  of  obscure  or  in- 
tricate structure  under  the  wrong  head. 
Nevertheless  the  law  was  sanctioned,  and 
gave  at  once  a  new  aim  and  impulse  to 
investigation.  This  idea  of  structural 
plans,  as  the  foundation  of  a  natural 
classification,  dates  only  from  the  year 
1812,  and  was  first  .presented  by  Cu- 
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vier  in  the  Annals  of  the  Museum  in 
Paris. 

About  the  same  time  another  great  in- 
vestigator, Karl  Ernst  von  Baer,  then  a 
young  naturalist,  Dollingsr's  favorite  and 
most  original  pupil,  was  studying  in  Ger- 
many the  growth  of  the  chicken  in  the 
egg.  In  a  different  branch  of  research, 
though  bearing  equally  on  the  structural 
relations  of  organized  beings,  he,  with- 
out knowing  of  Cuvier's  investigations, 
arrived  at  a  like  conclusion,  namely,  that 
there  arc  four  different  modes  of  growth 
among  animals.  This  result  has  only  been 
confirmed  by  later  investigators.  Every 
living  creature  is  farmed  in  an  egg  and 
grows  up  according  to  a  pattern  and  a 
mod3  of  development  common  to  its  type, 
and  of  these  embryonic  norms  there  are 
but  f;mr.  Here,  then,  was  a  double  con- 
firmation of  the  distinct  circumscription  of 
types,  as  based  upon  structure,  announced 
almost  simultaneously  by  two  independ- 
ent investigators,  ignorant  of  each  other's 
work,  and  arriving  at  the  same  result  by 
different  methods.  The  one,  building  up 
from  the  first  dawn  of  life  in  the  embry- 
onic germs  of  various  animals,  worked  out 
the  four  great  types  of  organic  life  from 
the  beginning;  while  his  co-worker  reached 
the  same  end  through  a  study  of  their  per- 
fected structure  in  adult  forms.  Starting 
from  diametrically  opposite  points,  they 
met  at  last  on  the  higher  ground  to  which 
they  were  both  led  by  their  respective 
studies. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  following,  the 
aim  of  all  naturalists  was  to  determine  the 
relations  of  these  groups  to  one  another 
with  greater  precision,  and  to  trace  the 
affinities  between  the  minor  divisions  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  It  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  all  living  beings  were  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  discoveries  in  Geology,  with  its  bur- 
ied remains  of  extinct  life,  following  fast 
upon  those  of  Cuvier  in  structure  and  of 
Von  Baer  in  Embryology,  seemed  to  reveal, 
however  dimly  and  in  broken  outlines,  a 
consistent  history  carried  on  coherently 
through  all  times  and  extending  gradually 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  until 
it  culminated  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  it 
at  present  exists,  with  man  at  its  head. 


The  next  step,  though  a  natural  result 
of  the  flood  of  facts  poured  in  upon  us 
under  the  new  stimulus  to  research,  led 
men  away  from  the  simple  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, sound  principles  of  classification  es- 
tablished by  the  two  great  masters  of 
zoological  science.  The  announcement 
of  four  typical  divisions  in  the  animal 
kingdom  stirred  investigators  to  a  closer 
comparison  of  their  structure.  The  sci- 
ence of  Comparative  Anatomy  made  rapid 
strides ;  and  since  the  ability  of  combining 
facts  is  a  much  rarer  gift  than  that  of  dis- 
cerning them,  many  students  lost  sight  of 
the  unity  of  structural  design  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  structural  detail.  The  natural 
result  of  this  was  a  breaking  up  of  the  four 
great  groups  of  Radiates,  Mollusks,  Artic- 
ulates and  Vertebrates  into  a  larger  num- 
ber of  primary  divisions.  Classifications 
were  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  each  writer  had  his  own  system  of 
nomenclature,  until  our  science  was  per- 
plexingly  burdened  with  synonymes.  I 
may  mention,  as  a  sample,  one  or  two  of 
the  more  prominent  changes  introduced  at 
this  time  into  the  general  classification  of 
animals. 

The  Radiates  had  been  divided  bj 
Cuvier  into  three  classes,  to  which,  on 
i-.nperfcct  data,  he  erroneously  added 
the  Intestinal  Worms  and  the  Infusoria. 
These  classes,  as  they  now  stand  accord- 
ing to  his  classification,  with  some  recent 
imp.-ovements,  arc  Polyps  (corals,  sea- 
anemones,  and  the  like),  Acalephs  (jelly- 
fishes),  and  Echinodcrms  (star-fishes,  sea- 
urchins,  and  holothurians,  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  Bcchc-dc-mer).  Of  thcso 
three  classes  the  two  first,  Polyps  and 
Aealcphs,  were  set  apart  by  Leuckart  and 
other  naturalists  as  "  Ccelentcrata,"  while 
the  Echinodcrms  by  themselves  were  ele- 
vated into  a  primary  division.  There  is, 
however,  no  valid  ground  for  this.  The 
plan  of  structure  is  the  same  in  all  three 
classes,  the  only  difference  being  that  vari- 
ous organs  which  in  the  Polyps  and  Aca- 
bphs  arc,  as  it  were,  simply  hollowed  out 
of  the  substance  of  the  body,  have  in  the 
Ecliinoderms  walls  of  their  own.  This  is 
a  special  complication  of  structural  execu- 
tion, but  makes  no  difference  in  the  struct- 
ural plan.  The  organs  and  the  whole 
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structural  combination  are  the  same  in  the 
two  divisions.  In  the  same  way  Cepha- 
lopods,  squids  and  cuttlefishes,  which 
form  the  highest  class  among  Mollusks, 
were  separated  from  the  Gasteropods  and 
Acephala,  and  set  apart  as  a  distinct  type, 
because  their  eggs  undergo  only  a  surface 
segmentation  instead  of  being  segmented 
through  and  through,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  members  of  the  two  other  classes. 
But  this  surface  segmentation  leads  ulti- 
mately to  a  structure  which  has  the  same 
essential  features  as  that  of  the  other 
Mollusks.  Indeed,  we  find  also  in  other 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Ver- 
tebrates for  instance,  partial  or  total  seg- 
mentation, in  different  classes ;  but  it 
does  not  lead  to  any  typical  differences 
there,  any  more  than  among  Mollusks. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Bryozoa 
and  Tunicata,  which  were  separated  from 
the  Mollusks  on  account  of  the  greater 
simplicity  of  their  structure  and  associat- 
ed with  those  simpler  Worms  in  which 
articulated  limbs  are  wanting.  In  short, 
the  numerous  types  admitted  nowadays 
by  most  zoologists  are  founded  only  upon 
structural  complication,  without  special 
regard  to  the  plan  of  their  structure  ;  and 
the  comprehensive  principle  of  structural 
conception  or  plan,  as  determining  the 
primary  types,  so  impressive  when  first 
announced,  has  gradually  lost  its  hold 
upon  naturalists  through  their  very  famil- 
iarity with  special  complications  of  struct- 
ure. But  since  we  are  still  in  doubt  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  many  organisms, 
such  as  the  sponges  and  the  Protozoa  so- 
called,  it  is  too  early  to  affirm  positively 
that  all  the  primary  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  are  included  in  Cuvier's 
four  types.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
primary  division  will  stand  which  does 
not  bear  the  test  he  applied  to  the  four 
great  groups,  Radiates,  Mollusks,  Articu- 
lates, and  Vertebrates,  namely,  that  of  a 
distinct  plan  of  structure  for  each. 

The  time  has,  perhaps,  not  come  for  an 
impartial  appreciation  of  the  views  of 
Darwin,  and  the  task  is  the  more  difficult 
because  it  involves  an  equally  impartial 
review  of  the  modifications  his  theory  has 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  his  followers. 
The  aim  of  his  first  work  on  The  Origin  of 


Species  was  to  show  that  neither  vegeta- 
ble nor  animal  forms  are  so  distinct  from 
one  another  or  so  independent  in  their 
origin  and  structural  relations  as  most 
naturalists  believed.  This  idea  was  not 
new.  Under  different  aspects  it  had  been 
urged  repeatedly  for  more  than  a  century 
by  DsMaillet,  by  Lamarck,  by  E.  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire  and  others ;  nor  was  it 
wholly  original  even  with  them,  for  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  animals  and  plants 
has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  all  the  more  advanced  students  of 
Natural  History  ;  they  have  differed  only 
in  their  methods  and  appreciations.  But 
Darwin  has  placed  the  subject  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
and  has  brought  to  the  discussion  a  vast 
amount  of  well-arranged  information,  a 
convincing  cogency  of  argument,  and  a 
captivating  charm  of  presentation.  His 
doctrine  appealed  the  more  powerfully  to 
the  scientific  world  because  he  maintained 
it  at  first  not  upon  metaphysical  ground 
but  upon  observation.  Indeed  it  might 
be  said  that  he  treated  his  subject  accord- 
ing to  the  best  scientific  methods,  had  he 
not  frequently  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  actual  knowledge  and  allowed  his  imag- 
ination to  supply  the  links  which  science 
does  not  furnish. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Origin  of  Species  may  be 
fairly  compared  to  that  which  followed 
the  appearance  of  Oken's  Natur- Phi- 
losophic, over  fifty  years  ago,  in  which 
it  was  claimed  that  the  key  had  been 
found  to  the  whole  system  of  organic  life. 
According  to  Oken,  the  animal  kingdom, 
in  all  its  diversity,  is  but  the  presentation 
in  detail  of  the  organization  of  man.  The 
Infusoria  are  the  primordial  material  of 
life  scattered  broadcast  everywhere,  and 
man  himself  but  a  complex  of  such  In- 
fusoria. The  Vertebrates  represent  what 
Oken  calls  flesh,  that  is,  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  the  senses,  in  various  combi- 
nations ;  the  Fishes  are  Bone-animals 
(Knochen-Thiere) ;  the  Reptiles,  Muscle- 
animals  (Muskel  -  Thiere)  ;  the  Birds, 
Nerve  -  animals  (N erven- Thiere)  ;  the 
Mammals  —  with  man,  combining  in  his 
higher  structure  the  whole  scheme  of  or- 
ganic life,  at  their  head — are  Sense-ani- 
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mals  (Sinnen-Thiere).  The  parallelism 
was  drawn  with  admirable  skill  aud  car- 
ried into  the  secondary  divisions,  down 
to  the  families  and  even  the  genera.  The 
Articulates  were  likened  to  the  systems  of 
respiration  and  circulation ;  the  Mollusks 
to  those  of  reproduction  ;  the  Radiates  to 
those  of  digestion.  The  comprehensive- 
ness and  grandeur  of  these  views,  in 
which  the  scattered  elements  of  organic 
life,  serving  distinct  purposes  in  the  lower 
animals,  are  gathered  into  one  structural 
combination  in  the  highest  living  being 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  imagination. 
In  Germany  they  were  welcomed  with  au 
enthusiasm  such  as  is  shown  there  for 
Darwinism.  England  was  lukewarm,  and 
France  turned  a  cold  shoulder,  as  she  at 
present  does  to  the  theory  of  the  great 
English  naturalist.  The  influence  of  Cu- 
rier  and  the  Jussieux  was  deeply  felt 
in  Western  Europe,  and  perhaps  saved 
French  naturalists  from  falling  into  a  fan- 
ciful but  attractive  doctrine,  numbered 
now  amoug  the  exploded  theories  of  the 
past. 

Darwin's  first  work,  though  it  did  not 
immediately  meet  with  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance since  accorded  to  it,  excited, 
nevertheless,  intense  and  general  interest. 
The  circumstance  that  almost  identical 
views  were  simultaneously  expressed  by 
Wallace,  and  that  several  prominent  in- 
vestigators hailed  them  as  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem,  gave  them  double 
strength  ;  for  it  seemed  improbable  that 
so  many  able  students  of  nature  should 
agree  in  their  interpretation  of  facts,  un- 
less that  interpretation  were  the  true  one. 
The  Origin  of  Species  was  followed  by 
a  second  work,  The  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,  to  which 
a  third  soon  succeeded,  The  Descent  of 
Man.  The  last  phase  of  the  doctrine  is 
its  identification  with  metaphysics  in  Dar- 
win's latest  work  on  The  Expression  of 
the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  I  can 
only  rejoice  that  the  discussion  has  taken 
this  turn,  much  as  I  dissent  from  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  cannot  be 
too  soon  understood  that  science  is  one, 
and  that  whether  we  investigate  language, 
philosophy,  theology,  history,  or  physics, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  problem, 


culminating  in  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. Speech  is  known  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  organs  of  man,  thought 
in  connection  with  his  brain,  religion  as 
the  expression  of  his  aspirations,  history 
as  the  record  of  his  deeds,  and  physical 
sciences  as  the  laws  under  which  he  lives. 
Philosophers  and  theologians  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  physical  fact  is  as  sacred  as 
a  moral  principle.  Our  own  nature  de- 
mands from  us  this  double  allegiance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  here  an 
analysis  of  the  theory  contained  in  these 
works  of  Darwin.  Its  watchwords,  "nat- 
ural selection,"  "  struggle  for  existence," 
"  survival  of  the  fittest,"  are  equally  famil- 
iar to  those  who  do  and  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  ;  as  well  known,  in- 
deed, to  the,  amateur  in  science  as  to  the 
professional  naturalist.  It  is  supported 
by  a  startling  array  of  facts  respecting  the 
changes  animals  undergo  under  domesti- 
cation, respecting  the  formation  of  breeds 
and  varieties,  respecting  metamorphoses, 
respecting  the  dangers  to  life  among  all 
animals  and  the  way  in  which  nature 
meets  them,  respecting  the  influence  of 
climate  and  external  conditions  upon  su- 
perficial structural  features,  and  respect- 
ing natural  preferences  and  proclivities 
between  animals  as  influencing  the  final 
results  of  interbreeding.  In  the  Varia- 
tion of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes- 
tication all  that  experiments  in  breeding 
or  fancy  horticulture  could  teach,  whether 
as  recorded  in  the  literature  and  traditions 
of  the  subject  or  gathered  from  the  practi- 
cal fanners,  stock-breeders,  and  gardeners, 
was  brought  together  and  presented  with 
equal  erudition  and  clearness.  No  fact 
was  omitted  showing  the  pliability  of 
plants  and  animals  under  the  fostering 
care  of  man.  The  final  conclusion  of  the 
author  is  summed  up  in  his  theory  of 
Pangenesis.  And  yet  this  book  does  but 
prove  more  conclusively  what  was  already 
known,  namely,  that  all  domesticated  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants  are  traceable  to 
distinct  species,  and  that  the  domesticat- 
ed pigeons  which  furnish  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  illustration  are,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  diversity  under  special 
treatment,  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
truth  is,  our  domesticated  animals,  with 
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all  their  breeds  and  varieties,  have  never 
been  traced  back  to  anything  but  their 
own  spacies,  nor  have  artificial  varieties, 
so  far  as  we  know,  failed  to  revert  to  the 
wild  stock  when  left  to  themselves.  Dar- 
wiu's  works  and  those  of  his  followers 
have  added  nothing  new  to  our  previous 
knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  man 
and  his  associates  in  domestic  life,  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  animal.  The  facts  upon 
which  Darwin,  Wallace,  Haeckel,  and  oth- 
ers bass  their  views  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  well-educated  naturalist.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  interpretation,  not  of 
discovery  or  of  nsw  and  unlooked-for  in- 
formation. 

Darwin's  third  book,  The  Descent  of 
Man,  treats  a  more  difficult  part  of  the 
subject.  In  this  book  the  question  of 
genealogy  is  the  prominent  topic.  It 
had  been  treated  already,  it  is  true,  in 
The  Origin  of  Species,  but  with  no  spe- 
cial allusion  to  mankind.  The  structure 
was  as  yet  a  torso,  a  trunk  without  a 
head.  In  these  two  volumes  the  whole 
ground  of  heredity,  of  qualities  transmit- 
ted to  the  new  individual  by  his  progen- 
itors, and  that  of  res3mblanc3  —  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral,  between 
mankind  and  the  higher  mammalia,  and 
especially  between  ourselves  and  our  near- 
est relations,  the  anthropoid  monkeys,  — 
are  brought  out  with  the  fulness  of  ma- 
terial and  the  skill  of  treatment  so  charac- 
teristic of  ths  author.  But  here  again 
the  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  any  evidence 
of  a  transition  between  man  and  his  fel- 
low-creatures. Indeed,  both  with  Darwin 
and  his  followers,  a  great  part  of  the  argu- 
ment is  purely  negative.  It  rests  partly 
upon  the  assumption  that,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  ages,  just  thoss  transition  types 
have  dropped  out  from  the  geological  rec- 
ord which  would  have  proved  the  Dar- 
winian conclusions  had  these  types  been 
preserved,  and  that  in  the  living  animal 
the  process  of  transition  is  too  subtle  for 
detection.  D.irwin  and  his  followers  thus 
throw  off  the  responsibility  of  proof  with 
respect  both  to  embryonic  growth  and 
geological  succession. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  seemed  as  if  new  light  were 


about  to  be  thrown  at  least  upon  one  of 
these  problems.  Two  prominent  natural- 
ists announced  that  they  had  found  indi- 
cations of  a  direct  structural  connection 
between  primary  types :  in  the  one  case 
between  Mollusks  and  Vertebrates,  in  the 
other  between  Iladiates  and  Articulates. 
The  first  of  these  views  was  published  by 
a  Russian  investigator  of  great  skill  and 
eminence,  Kowalevsky.  He  stated  that 
the  Ascidians  (the  so-called  soft-shelled 
clams)  showed,  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  a  string  of  cells  corresponding 
to  the  dorsal  cord  in  Vertebrates.  Por 
the  uninitiated  I  must  explain  that,  at  one 
stage  of  its  development,  in  the  upper 
layer  of  cells  of  which  the  Vertebrate  germ 
consists,  there  arise  two  folds  which,  curv- 
ing upward  and  inward,  form  first  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  and  finally  a  cavity  for  the 
nervous  centres,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
while  the  lower  layer  of  these  cells  folds 
downward  to  enclose  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, circulation,  and  reproduction.  Be- 
tween these  two  folds,  but  on  the  dorsal 
side,  that  is,  along  the  back,  under  the 
spinal  marrow,  arises  a  solid  string  of 
more  condensed  substance,  which  devel- 
ops into  the  dorsal  cord,  the  basis  of  the 
backbone.  Kowalevsky  describes,  in  the 
Ascidians,  a  formation  of  longitudinally  ar- 
ranged cells  as  representing  an  incipient 
backbone,  running  from  the  middle  of  the 
body  into  the  tail,  along  a  furrow  of  the 
germ  of  these  animals  in  which  the  main 
nervous  swelling  is  situated.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  great  discovery  by  the  friends 
of  the  transmutation  theory.  At  last  the 
transition  point  was  found  between  the 
lower  and  higher  animals,  and  man  him- 
self was  traced  back  to  the  Ascidians. 
One  could  hardly  open  a  scientific  journal 
or  any  popular  essay  on  Natural  History, 
without  meeting  some  allusion  to  the 
Ascidians  as  our  ancestors.  Not  only 
was  it  seized  upon  by  the  many  amateur 
contributors  to  the  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  Darwin  himself,  and  his  ardent 
followers,  welcomed  this  first  direct  evi- 
dence of  structural  affinity  between  the 
Vertebrates  and  the  lower  animals. 

The  existence  of  these  cells,  though 
never  thought  of  in  this  light  before,  was 
not  unknown  to  naturalists.  I  have  my- 
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self  seen  and  examined  them,  and  hud 
intended  to  say  something  in  this  ar- 
ticle of  their  nature  and  position;  but 
while  I  was  preparing  it  for  the  press 
the  subject  was  taken  from  me  and 
treated  by  the  hand  of  a  master  whom 
all  naturalists  venerate.  I  have  received 
very  recently  from  the  aged  Nestor  of  the 
science  of  Embryology,  K.  E.  von  Baer,  to 
whose  early  investigations  I  have  already 
alluded,  a  pamplilet  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ascidians  as  compared  to  that 
of  the  Vertebrates.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  conditions  under  which  he 
enters  the  lists  with  the  younger  men  who 
have  set  aside  the  great  laws  of  typical 
structure,  to  the  interpretation  of  which 
his  whole  life  has  been  given.  He  is  now 
very  feeble  and  nearly  blind;  but  the  keen, 
far-reaching,  internal  sight  is  undimmed 
by  age.  With  the  precision  and  ease 
which  only  a  complete  familiarity  with  all 
the  facts  can  give,  he  shows  that  the  actual 
development  of  the  Ascidians  has  no  true 
homology  with  that  of  the  Vertebrates  ; 
that  the  string  of  cells  in  the  former  — 
compared  to  the  dorsal  cord  of  the  latter 
—  docs  not  run  along  the  back  at  all,  but 
is  placed  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body. 
To  say  that  the  first  Vertebrates  or  their 
progenitors  carried  their  backbones  in 
this  fashion  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to 
say  that  they  walked  on  their  heads.  It 
is  reversing  their  whole  structure,  and 
putting  their  vertebral  column  where  the 
abdominal  cavity  shoidd  be.  Von  Baer 
closes  his  paper  in  these  words  :  "  It  will 
readily  be  granted  that  I  have  written  for 
zoologists  and  anatomists ;  but  I  may  per- 
haps oe  blamed  for  being  frequently  very 
circumstantial  where  a  brief  allusion  would 
have  been  sufficient.  In  so  doing,  I  had 
the  many  dillctanti  in  view,  who  believe  in 
complete  transmutations,  and  who  might 
be  disposed  to  consider  it  mere  conceit  not 
to  recognize  the  Ascidians  as  the  ancestors 
of  Man.  I  beg  to  apologize  for  some  rep- 
etitions arising  from  this  consideration  for 
the  dffletanti." 

The  other  so-called  discovery  is  that  of 
Hseckel,  that  star-fishes  are  compound 
animals,  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  worm-like 
beings  united  like  rays  in  one  organism. 
A  similar  opinion  had  already  been  enter- 
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tained  by  Duvernoy,  and  in  a  measure  also 
by  Oken,  who  described  the  Echinoderms 
as  Radiate-worms.  This  doctrine,  if  true, 
would  at  once  establish  a  transition  from 
Radiates  to  Articulates.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  assumption  in  the  structure  of  the 
star-fish.  The  arms  of  these  animals  are 
made  up  of  the  same  parts  as  the  vertical 
zones  of  a  sea-urchin  and  of  all  the  Radi- 
ates, and  have  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  structure  of  the  Worms.  Each 
ambulacra*  zone  of  a  star-fish  or  a  sea-ur- 
chin is  strictly  homological  to  a  structural 
segment  of  an  Acaleph  or  to  a  radiating 
chamber  of  a  Polyp.  Moreover,  the  hom- 
ology between  a  sea-urchin  and  a  star-fish 
is  complete;  if  one  is  an  organic  unit 
the  other  must  be  so  also,  and  no  one 
ever  suggested  that  the  sea-urchin  was 
anything  but  a  single  organism.  In  com- 
paring the  Radiates  with  other  animals,  it 
is  essential  to  place  them  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, so  that  we  compare  like  with  like ; 
otherwise,  we  make  the  mistake  of  the 
Russian  naturalist,  and  compare  the  front 
side  of  one  animal  with  the  dorsal  side  of 
another,  or  the  upper  side  of  one  with  the 
lower  side  of  another;  thus  taking  mere 
superficial  resemblance  between  totally 
distinct  parts  for  true  homologies.  In 
all  Mollusks,  Articulates,  and  Vertebrates 
the  parts  are  arranged  along  a  longitudinal 
axis  ;  in  Radiates  alone  they  are  disposed 
around  a  vertical  axis,  like  spherical  wedges, 
comparable  in  some  instances  to  the  seg- 
ments of  an  orange.  This  organic  for- 
mula, for  so  we  may  call  it,  is  differently 
expressed  and  more  or  less  distinct  in 
different  Radiates.  It  may  be  built  up  in 
a  sphere,  as  in  the  sea-urcliins,  or  opened 
out  into  a  star,  like  the  five-finger ;  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  sac  divided  internally, 
as  in  the  sea-anemones,  or  in  that  of  a 
disk,  channelled  or  furrowed  so  as  to 
divide  it  into  equal  segments,  like  the 
jelly-fish ;  but  upon  comparison  the  same 
structural  elements  are  found  in  all.  These 
structural  elements  bear  an  identical  rela- 
tion to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  animals.  To 
compare  any  Radiate  with  any  Articulate 
is  therefore  to  compare  the  vertical  axis 
of  one  animal  with  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  other.  The  -parallelism  will  not  bear 
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examination  any  more  than  that  between 
the  Mollusks  aiid  Vertebrates.  Even  in 
those  holothurians  and  sea  -  urchins  in 
which  one  side  of  the  body  is  flattened,  the 
structure  exhibits  the  same  plan  and  the 
parts  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  as 
in  all  other  Radiates,  whatever  be  their 
natural  attitude  in  the  element  in  which 
they  live ;  whether  they  stand  upright  with 
the  mouth  turned  upward,  or  hang  down 
in  the  reverse  position,  or  crawl  about 
horizontally.  In  like  manner  the  verti- 
cal position  of  man  in  no  way  invalidates 
the  homology  of  his  organization  with  that 
of  the  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia. 
These  two  cases  are  thus  far  the  only  in- 
stances which  have  been  brought  forward 
to  prove  actual  structural  affinity  between 
distinct  primary  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  categor- 
ically all  the  different  points  on  which  the 
modern  theory  of  transmutation  is  based. 
Metamorphosis  plays  a  large  part  in  it, 
and  is  treated  as  an  evidence  of  transition 
from  one  animal  into  another.  The  truth 
is  that  metamorphosis,  like  all  embryonic 
growth,  is  a  normal  process  of  develop- 
ment, moving  in  regular  cycles,  returning 
always  to  the  same  starting-point,  and 
leading  always  to  the  same  end  ;  such  are 
the  alternate  generations  in  the  lower 
animals  and  the  metamorphoses  in  higher 
ones,  as  in  the  butterflies  and  other  insects, 
or  in  certain  reptiles,  frogs  and  toads,  sal- 
amanders, and  the  like.  In  some  of  these 
types  the  development  lasts  for  a  long 
time  and  the  stages  of  embryonic  growth 
are  often  so  distinct  that,  until  the  connec- 
tion between  them  is  traced,  each  phase 
may  seem  like  a  separate  existence,  where- 
as they  are  only  chapters  in  one  and  the 
same  life.  I  have  myself  watched  carefully 
all  the  successive  changes  of  development 
in  the  North  American  Axolotl,  whose  re- 
cently discovered  metamorphoses  have  led 
to  much  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
modem  doctrine  of  evolution.  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  this  and  other  in- 
stances of  metamorphosis.  Certain  organs, 
conspicuous  in  one  phase  of  the  animal's 
life,  are  resorbed  and  disappear  in  a  suc- 
ceeding phase.  But  this  does  not  differ  at 
all  from  like  processes  in  the  toads  and 


frogs,  for  instance ;  nor  does  it  even  differ 
essentially  from  like  processes  in  the  or- 
dinary growth  of  all  animals.  The  high- 
er Vertebrates,  including  man  himself, 
breathe  through  gill-like  organs  in  the 
early  part  of  their  life.  These  gills  disap- 
pear and  give  place  to  lungs  only  in  a  later 
phase  of  their  existence.  Metamorphoses 
have  all  the  constancy  and  invariability 
of  other  modes  of  embryonic  growth,  and 
have  never  been  known  to  lead  to  any 
transition  of  one  species  into  another. 

Another  fertile  topic  in  connection  with 
this  theory  is  that  of  heredity.  No  one 
can  deny  that  inheritance  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  race  and  in 
the  improvement  of  breeds  and  varieties. 
But  it  has  never  been  known  that  ac- 
quired qualities,  even  though  retained 
through  successive  generations,  have  led 
to  the  production  of  new  species.  Dar- 
win's attractive  style  is  never  more  al- 
luring than  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. His  concise  and  effective  phrases 
have  the  weight  of  aphorisms  and  pass 
current  for  principles,  when  they  may  be 
only  unfounded  assertions.  Such  is  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  After  reading 
some  chapters  of  The  Descent  of  Man, 
could  any  one  doubt,  unless  indeed  he 
happened  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts, 
that  animals,  possessing  certain  advan- 
tages over  others,  are  necessarily  winners 
in  the  race  for  life  ?  And  yet  it  is  not 
true  that,  outside  of  the  influence  of  man, 
there  are,  in  nature,  privileged  individuals 
among  animals  capable  of  holding  on  to 
a  positive  gain,  generation  after  gener- 
ation, and  of  transmitting  successfully 
their  peculiarities  until  they  become  the 
starting  point  for  another  step  ;  the  de- 
scendants losing  at  last,  through  this  cu- 
mulative process,  all  close  resemblance  to 
their  progenitors.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
slight  variation,  among  the  successive  off- 
spring of  the  same  stock,  goes  on  increas- 
ing until  the  difference  amounts  to  a  spe- 
cific distinction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  extreme  variations 
finally  degenerate  or  become  sterile ;  like 
monstrosities  they  die  out,  or  return  to 
their  type. 

The  whole  subject  of  inheritance  is  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  working  often  in  a 
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seemingly  capricious  and  fitful  way.  Qual- 
ities, both  good  and  bad,  are  dropped  as 
well  as  acquired,  and  the  process  ends 
sometimes  in  the  degradation  of  the  type 
and  the  survival  of  the  unfit  rather  than 
the  fittest.  The  most  trifling  and  fan- 
tastic tricks  of  inheritance  are  quoted  in 
support  of  the  transmutation  theory ;  but 
little  is  said  of  the  sudden  apparition  of 
powerful  original  qualities  which  almost 
always  rise  like  pure  creations  and  are 
gone  with  their  day  and  generation.  The 
noblest  gifts  are  exceptional,  and  are 
rarely  inherited ;  this  very  fact  seems  to 
me  an  evidence  of  something  more  and 
higher  than  mere  evolution  and  trans- 
mission concerned  in  the  problem  of  life. 

In  the  same  way,  the  matter  of  natural 
and  sexual  selection  is  susceptible  of 
very  various  interpretations.  No  doubt, 
on  the  whole,  Nature  protects  her  best. 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring 
together  an  array  of  facts  as  striking 
as  those  produced  by  the  evolutionists 
in  favor  of  their  theory,  to  show  that  sex- 
ual selection  is  by  no  means  always  favor- 
able to  the  elimination  of  the  chaff  and 
the  preservation  of  the  wheat.  A  natural 
attraction,  independent  of  strength  or 
beauty,  is  an  unquestionable  element  in 
this  problem,  and  its  action  is  seen  among 
animals  as  well  as  among  men.  The  fact 
that  fine  progeny  are  not  infrequently  the 
offspring  of  weak  parents  and  vice  versa 
points  perhaps  to  some  innate  power  of 
redress  by  which  the  caprices  of  choice 
are  counterbalanced.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  types  are  as  often  endangered 
as  protected  by  the  so-called  law  of  sexual 
selection. 

As  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  phy- 
sical conditions,  we  all  know  their  power 
for  evil  and  for  good  upon  living  beings. 
But  there  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more 
striking  in  the  whole  book  of  nature  than 
the  power  shown  by  types  and  species  to 
resist  physical  conditions.  Endless  evi- 
dence may  be  brought  from  the  whole 
expanse  of  land  and  air  and  water,  show- 
ing that  identical  physical  conditions  will 
do  nothing  toward  the  merging  of  species 
into  one  another,  neither  will  variety  of 
conditions  do  anything  toward  their  multi- 
'  ^cation.  One  thing  only  we  know  abso- 


lutely, and  in  this  treacherous,  marshy 
ground  of  hypothesis  and  assumption,  it  is 
pleasant  to  plant  one's  foot  occasionally 
upon  a  solid  fact  here  and  there.  Whatever 
be  the  means  of  preserving  and  transmit- 
ting properties,  the  primitive  types  have  re- 
mained permanent  and  unchanged — in  the 
long  succession  of  ages  amid  all  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  kinds,  the  fad- 
ing away  of  one  species  and  the  coming  in 
of  another — from  the  earliest  geological 
periods  to  the  present  day.  How  these 
types  were  first  introduced,  how  the  spe- 
cies which  have  successively  represented 
them  have  replaced  one  another,  —  these 
are  the  vital  questions  to  which  no  answer 
has  been  given.  We  are  as  far  from  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  as  if 
development  theories  had  never  been  dis- 
cussed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  geological  side  of 
the  question.  As  a  palaeontologist  I  have 
from  the  beginning  stood  aloof  from  this 
new  theory  of  transmutation,  now  so  wide- 
ly admitted  by  the  scientific  world.  Its 
doctrines,  in  fact,  contradict  what  the 
animal  forms  buried  in  the  rocky  strata 
of  our  earth  tell  us  of  their  own  introduc- 
tion and  succession  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Let  us  therefore  hear  them  ; 
—  for,  after  all,  their  testimony  is  that  of 
the  eye-witness  and  the  actor  in  the  scene. 
Take  first  the  type  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong.  If  it  be  true  that  there  has  been 
a  progressive  transmutation  of  the  whole 
type  of  Vertebrates,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  culminating  in  the  highest, 
the  earlier  should  of  course  be  structur- 
ally inferior  to  the  later  ones.  What  then 
is  the  lowest*  living  Vertebrate  ?  Every 
zoologist  will  answer,  The  Amphioxus,  that 
elongated,  worm-like  Vertebrate  whose 
organization  is  nothing  more  than  a 
dorsal  cord,  with  a  nervous  thread  above, 
and  a  respiratory  and  digestive  cavity 
below,  containing  also  the  reproductive 
organs,  the  whole  being  clothed  in  flesh. 
Yet  low  as  it  is  in  the  scale  of  life,  the 
Amphioxus  is,  by  virtue  of  its  vertebral 
column,  a  member  of  the  same  type  as 
ourselves.  Next  to  the  Amphioxus  come 

*  I  use  the  terms  low  and  high,  throughout,  in  tl : 
zoological  sense  ;  with  reference  to  specialization  of 
structure,  as  comparative  anatomists  understand  it 
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the  Myxinoids,  structurally  but  little  above 
them,  and  the  Lamper-eels.  These  are  the 
animals  which  Hseckel  places  at  the  base 
of  his  zoological  tree,  rooting  the  whole 
Vertebrate  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom 
in  the  Amphioxus  as  the  forefather  (Stamm- 
Vater)  of  the  type.  Let  us  look  now  at 
the  earliest  Vertebrates,  as  known  and  re- 
corded in  geological  surveys.  They  should 
of  course,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
transmutation  theory,  correspond  with  the 
lowest  in  rank  or  standing.  What  then 
are  the  earliest  known  Vertebrates  ?  They 
are  Selachians  (sharks  and  their  allies) 
and  Ganoids  (garpikes  and  the  like),  the 
highest  of  all  living  fishes,  structural- 
ly speaking.  I  shall  be  answered  that 
these  belong  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
periods,  and  that  it  is  believed  that  Ver- 
tebrates may  have  existed  before  that 
time.  It  will  also  be  argued  that  Myzonts, 
namely  Amphioxus,  Myxinoids,  and  Lam- 
per-eels, have  no  hard  parts  and  could  not 
have  been  preserved  on  that  account.  I 
will  grant  both  these  points,  though  the 
fact  is  that  the  Myzonts  do  possess  solid 
parts,  in  the  jaws,  as  capable  of  preserva- 
tion as  any  bone,  and  that  these  solid 
parts,  if  ever  found,  even  singly,  would  be 
as  significant,  for  a  zoologist,  as  the  whole 
skeleton.  Granting  also  that  Amphioxus- 
like  fishes  may  have  lived  and  may  have 
disappeared  before  the  Silurian  period ;  the 
Silurian  deposits  follow  immediately  upon 
those  in  which  life  first  appeared,  and 
should  therefore  contain  not  the  highest 
fishes,  but  the  fishes  next  in  order  to  the 
Myzonts,  and  these  are  certainly  neither 
the  Ganoids  nor  the  Selachians.  The 
presence  of  the  Selachians  at  the  dawn 
of  life  upon  earth  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  idea  of  a  gradual  progres- 
sive development.  They  are  nevertheless 
exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Palseozoic 
beds,  and  these  fossil  forms  are  so  similar 
to  the  living  representatives  of  the  same 
group  that  what  is  true  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  the  latter  is  un- 
questionably equally  true  of  the  former. 
In  all  their  features  the  Selachians,  more 
than  any  other  fishes,  resemble  the  high- 
er animals.  They  lay  few  eggs,  the 
higher  kinds  giving  birth  only  to  three, 
four,  or  five  at  a  brood,  whereas  the  com- 


mon fishes  lay  myriads  of  eggs,  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  some  instances,  and  these  are 
for  the  greater  part  cast  into  the  water  to 
be  developed  at  random.  The  limitation 
of  the  young  is  unquestionably  a  mark  of 
superiority.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life  the  more  restricted  is 
the  number  of  offspring.  In  proportion  to 
this  reduction  in  number,  the  connection 
of  the  offspring  with  the  parent  is  drawn 
closer,  organically  and  morally,  till  this  re- 
lation becomes  finally  the  foundation  of  all 
social  organization,  of  all  human  civiliza- 
tion. In  some  Selachians  there  is  an  actu- 
al organic  connection  between  parent  and 
progeny,  resembling  the  placental  connec- 
tion which  marks  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  Vertebrates.  This 
feature  is  in  harmony  with  the  sexual  re- 
lations among  them ;  for  it  is  of  all  facts 
in  their  organic  history  the  most  curious, 
that,  among  Vertebrates,  the  Selachians  are 
the  only  ones  with  whom  the  connection  of 
the  sexes  recalls  that  of  the  human  family. 
Now,  these  higher  fishes  being  the  first  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vertebrates  on  earth,  or 
at  least  those  next  following  their  earliest 
representatives,  where  do  we  find  the 
Myzonts,  fishes  which  are  structurally 
inferior  to -all  others,  and  of  which  the 
Amphioxus  is  the  lowest  member  ?  They 
come  in  during  the  latest  period  of  our 
world's  history,  with  what  is  called  the 
present  period,  to  which  we  ourselves  be- 
long. This  certainly  does  not  look  like  a 
connected  series  beginning  with  the  low- 
est and  ending  with  the  highest,  for  the 
highest  fishes  come  first  and  the  lowest 
come  last. 

The  companions  of  the  Selachians  in 
the  earlier  geological  periods,  the  Ganoids, 
belong  also  to  the  higher  representatives  of 
the  class  of  fishes.  Some  of  them  have  the 
ball-and-socket  vertebral  joint  of  the  rep- 
tiles and  birds,  enabling  the  head  to  move 
upon  the  neck  with  greater  freedom  than 
in  the  lower  fishes.  I  am  aware  that 
these  synthetic  and  prophetic  types,  which 
I  have  myself  been  the  first  to  point  out, 
and  in  which  features  of  higher  and  later 
groups  are  combined  or  hinted  at  in  lower 
and  earlier  ones,  have  been  interpreted  as 
transition  types.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  I  have  myself  furnished  the  strongest 
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evidence  of  the  transmutation  theory. 
Tliis  might  perhaps  be  so,  did  these  types 
follow,  instead  of  preceding,  the  lower 
fishes.  But  the  whole  history  of  geologi- 
cal succession  shows  us  that  the  lowest  in 
structure  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
earliest  in  time,  either  in  the  Vertebrate 
type  or  any  other.  Synthetic  and  pro- 
phetic types  have  accompanied  the  intro- 
duction of  all  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  With  these  may  be 
found  what  I  have  called  embryonic  types, 
which  never  rise,  even  in  their  adult 
state,  above  those  conditions  which  in 
higher  structures  are  but  the  prelude  to 
the  adult  state.  It  may,  therefore,  truly 
be  said  that  a  great  diversity  of  types  has 
existed  from  the  beginning. 

The  most  advanced  Darwinians  seem 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  intervention 
of  an  intellectual  power  in  the  diversity 
which  obtains  in  nature,  under  the  plea 
that  such  an  admission  implies  distinct 
creative  acts  for  every  species.  What  of 
it,  if  it  were  true  ?  Have  those  who  ob- 
ject to  repeated  acts  of  creation  ever  con- 
sidered that  no  progress  can  be  made  in 
knowledge  without  repeated  acts  of  think- 
ing? And  what  are  thoughts  but  spe- 
cific acts  of  the  mind?  Why  should  it 
then  be  unscientific  to  infer  that  the  facts 
of  nature  are  the  result  of  a  similar  pro- 


cess, since  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
other  cause  ?  The  world  has  arisen  in 
some  way  or  other.  How  it  originated  is 
the  great  question,  and  Darwin's  theory, 
like  all  other  attempts  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  life,  is  thus  far  merely  conjectural. 
I  believe  he  has  not  even  made  the  best 
conjecture  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge. 

The  more  I  look  at  the  great  complex 
of  the  animal  world,  the  more  sure  do  I 
feel  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  its  hid- 
den meaning,  and  the  more  do  I  regret 
that  the  young  and  ardent  spirits  of  our 
day  give  themselves  to  speculation  rather 
than  to  close  and  accurate  investigation. 

I  hope  in  future  articles  to  show, 
first,  that,  however  broken  the  geological 
record  may  be,  there  is  a  complete  se- 
quence in  many  parts  of  it,  from  which 
the  character  of  the  succession  may  be  as- 
certained; secondly,  that,  since  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  structures,  as  well  as 
embryonic  phases  of  growth  of  the  most 
perishable  nature,  have  been  preserved 
from  very  early  deposits,  we  have  no 
right  to  infer  the  disappearance  of  types 
because  their  absence  disproves  some  fa- 
vorite theory ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  direct  descent  of  later  from 
earlier  species  in  the  geological  succes- 
sion of  animals. 

Loui*  Agassiz. 


AN    OLD-YEAE    SONG. 

As  through  the  forest,  disarrayed 
By  chill  November,  late  I  strayed, 
.A  lonely  minstrel  of  the  wood 
Was  singing  to  the  solitude: 
I  loved  thy  music,  thus  I  said, 
When  o'er  thy  perch  the  leaves  were  spread; 
Sweet  was  thy  song,  but  sweeter  now 
Thy  carol  on  the  leafless  bough. 

Sing,  little  bird!  thy  note  shall  cheer 

The  sadness  of  the  dying  year. 

When  violets  pranked  the  turf  with  blue. 
And  morning  filled  their  cups  with  dew, 
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Thy  slender  voice  with  rippling  trill 
The  budding  April  bowers  would  fill, 
Nor  passed  its  joyous  tones  away 
When  April  rounded  into  May : 
Thy  life  shall  hail  no  second  dawn, — 
Sing,  little  bird  1  the  spring  is  gone. 

And  I  remember — well-a-day  !  — 
Thy  full-blown  summer  roundelay, 
As  when  behind  a  broidered  screen 
Some  holy  maiden  sings  unseen  : 
With  answering  notes  the  woodland  rung, 
And  every  tree-top  found  a  tongue. 
How  deep  the  shade  1  the  groves  how  fair! 
Sing,  little  bird  1  the  woods  are  bare. 

But  now  the  summer's  chant  is  done 
And  mute  the  choral  antiphon; 
The  birds  have  left  the  shivering  pines 
To  flit  among  the  trellised.  vines, 
Or  fan  the  air  with  scented  plumes 
Amid  the  love-sick  orange-blooms, 
And  thou  art  here  alone,  —  alone,  — 
Sing,  little  bird  I  the  rest  have  flown. 

The  snow  has  capped  yoa  distant  hill, 
At  morn  the  running  brook  was  still, 
From  driven  herds  the  clouds  that  rise 
Are  like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice, 
Erelong  the  frozen  sod  shall  moek 
The  ploughshare,  changed  to  stubborn  rock, 
The  brawling  streams  shall  soon  be  dumb, — 
Sing,  little  bird  \  the  frosts  have  come. 

Past,  fast  the  lengthening  shadows  creep, 
The  songless  fowls  are  half  asleep, 
The  air  grows  chill,  the  setting  sun 
May  leave  thee  ere  thy  song  is  done, 
The  pulse  that  warms  thy  breast  grow  cold, 
Thy  secret  die  with  thee,  untold : 
The  lingering  sunset  still  is  bright,  — 
Sing,  little  bird  I  't  will  soon  be  night. 

0.  W.  Holmes. 
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There  seems  to  be  something  more  of 
challenge  than  a  fair  mind  will  really  find  in 
Mr.  Stcdman's  presentation  of  his  volume  of 
poetry  as  his  "  complete  works."  Still  we 
do  not  think  that  part  of  the  title  very  for- 
tunate,  and  it  has,  at  least,  the  air  of  placing 
Mr.  Stedmau  among  the  masters  whose  labors 
have  been  tested  by  the  criticism  of  time, 
and  have  come  out  upon  the  shelves  of 
gentlemen's  libraries  in  triumph ;  whereas 
Mr.  Stedman  is  one  of  our  younger  poets 
whose  qualities  and  powers  have  by  no  means 
been  strictly  inquired  into.  No  man  should  be 
called  happy  while  alive,  and  no  poet's  works 
complete  till  he  is  dead.  He  is  capable  at  any 
moment  of  breaking  out  afresh,  and  the  gen- 
tleman whose  library  should  not  be  without 
him  tiuds  himself  exposed  to  renewed  expense, 
or  the  sudden  mortification  of  owning  an  in- 
complete edition.  If  a  poet,  having  once  pub- 
lished his  complete  works,  could  be  bound  by 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  legal  writing  not 
to  produce  anything  more,  the  buyer  of  his 
works  would,  of  course,  be  secure  ;  but  this  is 
plainly  impracticable,  or,  at  least,  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  difficulties  ;  it  would  be  a 
hard  condition  for  the  poet,  especially  if  young, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  it  might  be  a  loss 
to  the  public.  Besides,  there  are  some  per- 
formances of  every  man  which  are  best  left  to 
the  piety  of  posterity,  when  the  slight  and 
rudeness  with  which  we  treat  each  other  liv- 
ing are  kept  in  a  decent  abeyance,  and  what 
has  been  done  is  accepted  without  a  mur- 
mur and  often  charitably  dropped  out  of  re- 
membrance. If  one  cannot  wait  for  this  tol- 
erant judgment,  but  feels  that  he  must  at  once 
put  everything  to  the  touch,  it  is  perhaps  an 
admirable  courage.  Nevertheless,  we  fancy 
that  Mr.  Stedman  will  be  caused  duly  to  feel 
the  disadvantage  of  having  called  his  book 
"  complete  works."  There  will  be  people  to 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
Complete  Edition.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
1873. 

Songs  from  the  Southern  Seas,  and  other  Poems.  By 
JAMES  BOYLE  O'REILLY.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1873. 

Songs  of  the  Simlands.  By  JOAQUIN  MILLER.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers.  1873. 

Oldport  Days.  By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGIN- 
SON.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1873. 
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sniff  the  air,  and  to  say  that  there  are  some 
poems  here  which  it  were  well  not  to  have 
reprinted,  except  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  the  title-page.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  could 
wish  to  imply  something  of  this  sort  as  in- 
offensively as  might  be.  To  the  number  of 
what  we  may  call  these  completing  pieces 
belongs  The  Diamond  Wedding,  which,  with 
much  sprightliness,  has  too  much  crudeness, 
and  is  of  a  conclusion  altogether  too  ineffec- 
tive to  be  worth  keeping  ;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral of  the  Tennysonian  pieces,  Penelope  and 
Flood-Tide  certainly,  which  are  merely  echoes 
of  Tennyson.  Every  young  poet  is  shaped  by 
the  great  poets  of  his  time,  and  reflects  them ; 
that  has  always  been  so  and  always  \yill  be  so : 
but  generally  the  young  poet  puts  much  of  him- 
self into  his  imitations,  as  Mr.  Stedman  did  very 
notably  in  the  poem  called  The  Freshet.  That 
is  a  story  having  reality  and  native  strength, 
though  it  is  as  deeply  colored  by  the  author's 
reading  as  the  other  poems  we  have  mentioned  ; 
there  is  occasion  for  it :  but  Penelope  and 
Flood-Tide  affect  you  as  the  performance  of  one 
who  says  to  himself,  "  Come,  I  will  make  a 
poem  like  the  Ulysses,  and  another  like  Locksley 
Hall,"  and  does  it  —  with  a  difference.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  imitations,  and  all  degrees  of 
unconsciousness  in  imitation.  A  poet  may 
borrow  the  metre  or  stanza  which  another  has 
made  characteristic,  if  not  invented,  —  as  the 
In  Memoriam  verse  of  Tennyson,  or  the  Long- 
fellow hexameters,  or  the  Speneerian  verse,  — 
because  it  suits  the  theme  which  he  desires  to 
treat ;  but  if  he  docs  not  take  the  mental  atti- 
tude and  attempt  the  peculiar  phrasing  of 
either  of  these  poets,  he  will  hardly  be  called 
an  imitator,  save  by  the  vulgav-wittcd  and 
thumb-fingered  sort  of  critics.  He  may  even 
adopt  another's  phrase  and  posture,  and  yet,  if 
he  have  stuff  of  his  own  to  express,  he  is  much 
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more  than  an  imitator.  So,  when  you  read 
the  opening  of  Mr.  Stedman's  poem  of  The 
Freshet,  — 

"  Last  August,  of  a  three  weeks'  country  tour, 
Five  dreamy  days  were  passed  amid  old  elms 
And  older  mansions  and  in  leafy  dales. 

I  fell  in,  there, 

With  Gilbert  Ripley,  once  my  chum  at  Yale. 
Poor  Gilbert  groaned  along  a  double  year,  — 
Read,  spoke,  boxed,  fenced,  rowed,  trod  the  foot-ball 

ground,  — 

Loving  the  college  library  more  than  Greek, 
His  meerschaum  most  of  all.    But  when  we  came 
Together,  gathered  from  the  breathing-time 
They  give  the  fellows  while  the  dog-days  last, 
He  found  the  harness  chafe ;  then  grew  morose, 
And  kicked  above  the  traces,  going  home 
Hardly  a  Junior,  but  a  sounder  man, 
In  mind  and  body,  than  a  host  who  win 
Your  baccalaureate  honors,"  — 

you  do  feel  a  creeping  and  a  regret ;  but  going 
on  to  the  end  of  the  story,  very  touchingly 
told,  with  clearly  and  honestly  indicated  New 
England  circumstance  of  character,  incident, 
and  scenery,  you  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  an  authentic  poem.  But  at  its  worst,  this 
poem  and  the  Penelope  and  Flood-Tide  are  sins 
of  the  poet's  youth,  which  he  puts  behind  him, 
coming  out  later  in  a  voice  and  manner  of  his 
own.  It  is  probable  that  with  a  writer  who 
shows  more  evidence  of  scholarship  than  any 
of  our  younger  poets,  the  imitation  of  Tenny- 
son was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  act,  which  he 
felt  well  able  to  justify  by  example  among  the 
poets  of  all  times  and  nations  ;  still,  it  is 
better  for  him  and  for  his  readers  when  he 
relinquishes  it.  The  gain  is  notable  in  a  com- 
parison of  two  classic  stories,  the  Penelope, 
which  is  steeped  and  double-dyed  in  Tennyson, 
and  the  Alectryon,  in  which  we  detect  no  tint 
or  taste  of  him.  The  former  is  every  way 
meagre,  and  the  latter  is  told  with  a  certain 
rich  fulness  which  renders  it  an  entire  con- 
trast. So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Mr.  Stcd- 
man  has  asked  nobody  to  help  him  in  this 
poem,  and  what  reflected  color  it  has  is  from 
the  whole  body  of  Greek  poetry.  The  bold 
fable  is  delicately  handled,  and  there  are  some 
very  charming  pictures  in  it. 

The  Alectryon  is  a  much  later  poem  than 
the  Penelope,  but  of  the  same  period  as  the 
last  are  other  pieces  which  attest  Mr.  Sted- 
man's right  to  poetical  expression  while  they 
show  in  some  degree  the  same  youthful  faults. 
The  sweetest  of  these  is  Heliotrope,  and  the 
best,  without  doubt,  is  The  Ballad  of  Lager 
Bier,  though  there  is  a  tender  quaintness  in 
Bohemia :  A  Pilgrimage,  which  we  also  like, 
and  How  Old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry  has 


a  vigorous  quaintness.  Heliotrope  belongs  to 
a  kind  of  poems  in  which  Mr.  Stedman  has 
done  less  than  he  might  have  done  with  ad- 
vantage, —  poems  with  a  vague  sweetness,  a 
dim  and  subtile  passion  fit  to  enrapture  the 
heart  of  girlhood  ;  but  the  Ballad  of  Lager 
Bier  is  of  a  sort  that  he  has  almost  made  his 
own.  For  the  sake  of  indicating  their  general 
nature,  we  should  say  that  they  are  a  Praedish 
sort,  though  the  critic  hereafter  might  more 
truly  describe  such  poems  as  of  the  Stedrnanish 
sort.  "We  have  in  mind  the  Ballad  already 
named,  Peter  Stuyvesant's  New  Year's  Call, 
Fuit  Ilium,  and  Pan  in  Wall  Street,  as  a 
group  of  poems  naturally  springing  out  of  the 
poet's  life  in  New  York  and  his  sense  of  the 
great  city's  unconscious  and  recondite  poeti- 
calness,  —  to  put  it  very  crudely.  The  Ballad 
of  Lager  Bier  is  the  pleasure  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  young  litterateur,  who  empties  his 
tankard  in  a  New  York  beer-hall,  and  talks 
and  dreams  of  the  generous  fluid's  ancestral 
home  beyond  the  sea,  borrowing,  as  American 
talkers  and  dreamers  always  must,  the  light 
and  color  of  his  jollity  from  far-off  times  aud 
lands  :  — 

"  Go,  maiden,  fill  again  our  glasses  ! 

While,  with  anointed  eyes,  we  scan 
The  blowze  Teutonic  lads  and  lasses, 

The  Saxon  —  Pruss  —  Bohemian, 
The  sauded  floor,  the  cross-beamed  gables, 

The  ancient  Flemish  paintings  queer, 
The  rusty  cup-stains  on  the  tables, 

The  terraced  kegs  of  Lager  Bier. 

"  And  is  it  Go  ttingen,  or  Gotha, 

Or  Munich's  ancient  Wagner  Brei, 
Where  each  Bavarian  drinks  his  quota, 

And  swings  a  silver  tankard  high  ? 
Or  some  ancestral  Gasthaus  lofty 

In  Nuremburg  —  of  famous  cheer, 
Where  Hans  Sachs  lived,  and  where,  so  oft,  he 

Sang  loud  the  praise  of  Lager  Bier  ? 

"  For  even  now  some  curious  glamour 

Has  brought  about  a  misty  change ! 
Tilings  look,  as  in  a  moonlight  dream,  or 

Magician's  mirror,  quaint  and  strange. 
Some  weird,  phantasmagoric  notion 

Impels  us  backward  many  a  year, 
And  far  across  the  northern  ocean, 

To  Fatherlands  of  Lager  Bier. 

"  As  odd  a  throng  I  see  before  us 

As  ever  haunted  Brockeu's  height, 
Carousing,  with  unearthly  chorus, 

On  any  wild  Walpurgis-night ; 
I  see  the  wondrous  art-creations  ! 

In  proper  guise  they  all  appear, 
And,  in  their  due  and  several  stations, 

Unite  in  drinking  Lager  Bier. 

"  I  see  in  yonder  nook  a  trio : 

There  's  Deacon  Faust,  and,  by  his  side, 
Not  half  so  love-distraught  as  lo, 
Is  gentle  Margaret,  heaven-eyed ; 
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That  runn  in  black  beyond  the  waiter  — 
I  know  him  by  his  fiendish  leer  — 

Is  Mi'phistophiles,  the  traitor ! 
And  how  he  swigs  his  Lager  Bier ! 

"  Strange  if  great  Goethe  should  have  blundered, 

Who  says  that  Margaret  slipt  aud  fell 
In  Anno  Domini  Sixteen  Hundred, 

Or  thereabout ;  and  Faustus  —  well, 
We  won't  deplore  his  resurrection, 

Since  Margaret  is  with  him  here, 
But,  under  her  serene  protection, 

May  boldly  drink  our  Lager  Bier. 

"  That  bare-legged  gypsy,  small  aud  lithy, 

Tanned  like  an  olive  by  the  sun, 
Is  little  Mignon  ;  sing  us,  prithee, 

Kennst  du  das  Land,  my  pretty  one  ! 
Ah,  no !  she  shakes  her  southern  tresses, 

As  half  in  doubt  and  more  in  fear ; 
Perhaps  the  elvish  creature  guesses 

We  've  had  too  much  of  Lager  Bier. 

"  There  moves,  full-bodiced,  ripe,  and  human, 

Witli  merry  smiles  to  all  who  come, 
Karl  Schieffer's  wife, —  the  very  woman 

Whom  Rubens  drew  his  Venus  from!. 
But  what  a  host  of  tricksome  graces 

Play  round  our  fairy  Undine  here, 
Who  pouts  at  nil  the  bearded  faces, 

And,  laughing,  briugs-the  Lager  Bier. 

"  '  Sit  down,  nor  chase  the  vision  farther, 

You  're  tied  to  Ya'nkee  cities  still ! ' 
1  hear  you,  but  so  much  the  rather 

Should  Fancy  travel  where  she  will. 
Yet  let  the  dim  ideals  scatter; 

One  puff,  and  lo !  they.disappear ; 
The  comet,  next,  or  some  such  matter, 

We  '11  talk  above  our  Lager  Bier." 

"We  mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  as  good  as 
there  has  been  of  its  kind,  —  and  the  kind  is 
good,  free,  bright,  and  hearty  ;  and  that  it  is 
true  to  a  phase  of  life  on  which  men,  grown 
older,  look  fondly  back,  and  wish  that  they 
could  find  as  much  in  those  dreams  as  they 
used  to  find.  Fuit  Ilium  is  a  monologue  on 
the  pulling  down  of  an  old  New  York  mansion 
that  once  was  in  the  heart  of  fashion,  and  now 
falls  before  encroaching  business  which  wants 
to  put  a  block  in  the  place  of  a  home.  The 
motive  is  slight  and  hackneyed,  if  you  please, 
but  the  feeling  evoked  is  eternally  responsive 
to  such  appeals,  and  the  pictures  passed  before 
the  fancy  are  true  and  vivid.  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant's  New  Year's  Call  is  the  fabled  description 
of  the  first  New  Year's  call  ever  made  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  charming  for  its  liking  of  old 
times  and  for  the  broadness  and  good-humor 
with  which  its  sketches  of  character  are  done. 
Like  the  other  two,  it  seems  to  have  grown 
from  the  Manhattan  soil,  and  it  has  a  right 
Knickerbocker  flavor  of  its  own.  But  the 
ripest  and  best  of  all  these  poems  is  Pan  in 
Wall  Street,  —  a  sketch  in  which  the  broker- 
ing, hurried,  anxious,  sordid  aspect  of  the 


place  is  lightly  contrasted  with  what  we  long. 
ingly  imagine  of  an  uncaring,  happy,  mytho- 
logie  world,  by  the  poet  who  listens  to  an 
Italian  vagrant  playing  a  I'au's-pipe  in  the 
portico  of  the  Treasury  building  :  — 

"  *T  was  Pan  himself  had  wandered  here 
A-strolliug  through  this  sordid  city, 
And  piping  to  the  civic  ear 

The.  prelude  of  some  pastoral  ditty  ! 
.The  demigod  had  crossed  the  seas,  — 

From  haunts  of  shepherd,  nymph,  and  satyr, 
And  Syracusau  times,  —  to  these 
Far  shores  aud  twenty  centuries  later. 

"  A  ragged  cap  was  on  his  head ; 

But  — hidden  thus— there  was  no  doubting 
That,  all  with  crispy  locks  o'erspread, 

His  gnarled  horns  were  somewhere  sprouting  ; 
His  club-feet,  cased  in  rusty  shoes, 

Were  crossed,  as  on  some  frieze  you  see  them, 
And  trousers,  patched  of  divers  hues, 

Concealed  his  crooked  shanks  beneath  them. 

"  He  filled  the  quivering  reeds  with  sound, 

And  o'er  his  mouth  their  changes  shifted, 
And  with  his  goafs-eyes  looked  around 

Where'er  the  passing  current  drifted ; 
And  soon,  as  on  Trinacrian  hills 

The  nymphs  and  herdsmen  ran  to  hear  him, 
Even  now  the  tradesmen  from  their  tills, 

With  clerks  and  porters,  crowded  near  him. 

"  The  bulls  and  bears  together  drew 

From  Jauncey  Court  and  New  Street  Alley, 
As  erst,  if  pastorals  be  true, 

Came  beasts  from  every  wooded  valley ; 
The  random  passers  stayed  to  list,  — 

A  boxer  ^Egon,  rough  aud  merry, 
A  Broadway  Daphnis,  on  his  tryst 

With  Nais  at  the  Brooklyn  Ferry. 

"A  one-eyed  Cyclops  halted  long 

In  tattered  cloak  of  army  pattern, 
And  Galatea  joined  the  throng,  — 

A  blowsy,  apple-vending  slattern ; 
While  old  Silenus  staggered  out 

From  some  new-fangled  lunch-house  handy, 
And  bade  the  piper,  with  a  shout, 

To  strike  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

'  A  newsboy  and  a  peanut-girl 

Like  little  Fauns  began  to  caper  : 
His  hair  was  all  in  tangled  curl, 

Her  tawny  legs  were  bare  and  taper ; 
And  still  the  gathering  larger  grew, 

And  gave  its  pence  and  crowded  nigher, 
While  aye  the  shepherd-minstrel  blew 

His  pipe,  and  struck  the  gamut  higher. 

'  0  heart  of  Nature,  beating  still 

With  throbs  her  vernal  passion  taught  her,  — 
Even  here,  as  on  the  vine-clad  hill, 

Or  by  the  Arethusan  water ! 
New  forms  may  fold  the  speech,  new  lands 

Arise  within  these  ocean-portals, 
But  Music  waves  eternal  wands,  — 

Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  mortals ! 

'  So  thought  I,  —  but  among  us  trod 
A  man  in  blue,  with  legal  baton, 
And  scoffed  the  vagrant  demigod, 
And  pushed  him  from  the  step  I  sat  on. 
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Doubting,  I  mused  upon  the  cry, 

'  Great  Pan  is  dead  ! '  —  and  all  the  people 
Went  on  their  ways  :  —  and  clear  and  high 
|  The  quarter  sounded  from  the  steeple." 

Here  is  something  that,  whatever  its  range 
and  its  degree,  is  thoroughly  felt,  and  thor- 
oughly well  done.  It  sets  the  reader  feeling 
and  thinking ;  it  playfully  summons  a  host  of 
airy  fancies,  idle  yearnings,  half-sad,  half-hu- 
morous regrets,  and  touches  nerves  that  keenly 
respond,  and,  in  witness  of  its  art,  ask  to  be 
more  deeply  stirred ;  it  is  quick  and  light  and 
just  sufficient.  On  the  group  of  poems  of 
which  it  is  the  first,  we  should  largely  rest  our 
liking  for  Mr.  Stedman,  and,  without  presum- 
ing to  advise  him  or  any  other  poet  as  to 
what  kind  of  poems  he  should  write,  we  think 
that  in  the  writing  of  these  pieces  his  forte 
lies.  Something  of  this  sort  is  certainly  sug- 
gested in  the  fact  that  the  strong,  easy,  origi- 
nal, perfectly  rounded  Ballad  of  Lager  Bier 
was  done  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  help- 
lessly invoking  Mr.  Tennyson  to  help  him  out 
with  Penelope  and  Flood-Tide,  and  was  touch- 
ing various  other  artificial  stops  with  a  wan- 
dering hand. 

There  is  another  group  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Stedman  which  we  like  very  much,  and  which 
may  be  roughly  described  as  country -poems, 
in  distinction  from  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  as  city-poems.  To  these  be- 
long The  Doorstep,  Countiy  Sleighing,  Hoi- 
yoke  Valley,  Autumn  Song  (though  we  object 
to  any  one's  crying  "  Hilly -ho  !  "  in  Ameri- 
can scenery),  The  Heart  of  New  England,  and 
in  some  sort,  The  Old  Love  and  the  New. 
They  all  express  the  same  sympathy  with  sim- 
ple and  tender  experiences,  and  with  Nature  in 
her  different  familiar  aspects ;  some  are  more 
descriptive  and  others  more  emotional ;  but  on 
the  whole,  they  all  seem  much  in  the  same  key. 
We  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  American 
ballad  than  The  Heart  of  New  England,  which 
is  also  a  symmetrical  and  finished  poem  ;  and 
The  Doorstep  is  exquisite  in  its  pensive  arch- 
ness. Our  readers  ought  to  remember  both  of 
these,  and  probably  they  will  have  the  same 
difficulty  we  have  felt  in  deciding  whether  in 
their  quite  different  way  they  are  not  as  good 
as  Pan  in  Wall  Street. 

Among  the  longer  poems  in  this  volume 
Alice  of  Monmouth  has  fine  passages,  —  es- 
pecially the  trooper's  account  of  the  charge  in 
which  the  colonel  was  lost, — but  the  poem  is 
not  forcibly  ended ;  and  incomparably  better 
is  The  Blameless  Prince,  which  we  noticed 
at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  (Atlan- 


tic for  May,  1869),  and  of  which  a  cursory 
review  suggests  nothing  new  to  us,  except  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  power  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  more  dramatic 
scenes.  We  respect  the  treatment  all  the  more, 
because  we  think  less  favorably  of  the  subject 
now  than  we  did  then,  and  imagine  the  poet's 
difficulties  in  managing  it  to  be  greater  than 
we  formerly  did.  Of  nearly  all  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  poems  we  are  able  to  say  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  skilled,  sincere,  and  earnest 
artist.  In  fact,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  the 
most  scholarly  of  our  young  poets,  and  you 
feel  that  he  never  slights  any  particular  work, 
that  he  always  makes  the  most  of  himself. 
His  good  qualities  in  his  successful  perform- 
ance are  clearness  of  conception,  and  a  con- 
cise, ringing,  and  effective  expression.  You 
will  not  find,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  mu- 
sic in  his  verse,  and  he  may  not  thrill  and 
penetrate  you  with  some  miracle  of  diction. 
But  his  phrase  is  just  and  true  and  lucid  ;  it 
lacks  color,  to  be  sure,  but  then  you  are  never 
confused  with  those  prismatic  tints  which  may 
mean  much  or  may  mean  nothing.  The 
whole  is  honest.  His  best  work  seems  to  us 
altogether  good,  and  his  worst  not  altogether 
bad. 

—  Mr.  O'Reilly,  who  writes  Songs  from 
the  Southern  Seas, 'was  a  Fenian  prisoner  in 
Australia,  whence  he  escaped  in  an  open  boat, 
and  was  picked  up  by  the  captain  of  a  whaler, 
who  gave  him  money  to  come  to  this  country. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  know  this  to  be  interest- 
ed in  his  poems,  which  we  shall  not  quite  call 
successful,  and  yet  which  have  made  us  like 
them  by  certain  unhackneyed  traits.  The 
scenes  are  new,  and  the  stories  are,  some  of 
them,  well  told;  indeed,  The  King  of  the 
Vasse  is  a  very  fair  poem,  which  lacks  little 
of  being  a  veiy  fine  one.  In  a  modest,  well- 
worded  prelude,  the  poet  says  :  — 

"  From  that  fair  land  and  drear  land  in  the  South, 

Of  which  through  years  I  do  not  cease  to  think, 
I  brought  a  tale,  learned  not  by  word  of  mouth, 

But  formed  by  finding  here  one  golden  link 
And  there  another ;  and  with  hands  unskilled 

For  such  fine  work,  but  patient  of  all  pain 
For  love  of  it,  I  sought  therefrom  to  build 

What  might  have  been  at  first  the  goodly  chain. 

"  It  is  not  golden  now  :  my  craft  knows  more 

Of  working  baser  metal  than  of  fine ; 
But  to  those  fate-wrought  rings  of  precious  ore 
I  add  these  rugged  iron  links  of  mine." 

This  is  not  claiming  enough  for  himself,  but 
the  reader  the  more  gladly  does  him  justice 
because  of  his  modesty,  and  perhaps  it  is  this 
quality  in  the  author  which  oftenest  commends 
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his  book.  The  King  of  the  Vasse  is  the  story 
of  a  child  of  the  first  Swedish  emigrants  to 
Australia,  who  lies  dead  in  his  mother's  arms 
when  they  land.  A  native  chief,  coming  with 
all  his  people  to  greet  the  strangers,  touches 
the  boy's  forehead  with  a  great  pearl  which  he 
keeps  in  a  carven  case  or  shrine,  and  the 
mighty  magic  of  it  calls  him  back  to  life,  but 
with  a  savage  soul,  as  his  kindred  believe ;  for 
he  deserts  them  for  the  natives,  over  whom  he 
rules  many  years,  inheriting  and  wearing  the 
magic  pearl.  At  last  the  young  men  of  the 
tribe  begin  to  question  his  authoVity,  and  one 
of  them,  with  a  spear-thrust,  destroys  the  great 
pearl.  Jacob  Eibson  then  seems  repossessed 
by  a  white  man's  soul,  and  returns  to  the  spot 
long  since  abandoned  by  his  kindred,  and  finds 
it  occupied  by  English  settlers,  whose  chil- 
dren's simple  childlike  playmate  he  becomes, 
and  remains  till  his  death.  The  plot  is  good, 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  adequately  man- 
aged ;  it  is  always  managed  with  a  sober  sim- 
plicity which  forms  an  excellent  ground  for 
some  strong  dramatic  effects.  The  Australian, 
scenery  and  air  and  natural  life  are  every- 
where summoned  round  the  story  without  being 
forced  upon  the  reader.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  picture,  at  once  vivid  and  intelligible, —  which 
is  not  always  the  case  with  the  vivid  pictures 
of  the  word-painters.  After  the  rains  be- 
gin in  that  southern  climate  — 

"  Earth  throbs  and  heaves 
With  pregnant  prescience  of  life  and  leaves  ; 
The  shadows  darken  'neath  the  tall  trees'  screen, 
"While  round  their  stems  the  rank  and  velvet  green 
Of  undergrowth  is  deeper  still ;  and  there, 
Within  the  double  shade  and  steaming  air, 
Tin-  M'ark't  palm  has  fixed  its  noxious  root, 
And  hanjrs  the  glorious  poison  of  its  fruit ; 
And  there,  'mid  shaded  green  and  shaded  light, 
The  steel-blue  silent  birds  take  rapid  flight 
From  earth  to  tree  and  tree  to  earth  ;  and  there 
The  cvimson-plumaged  parrot  cleaves  the  air 
Like  flying  fire,  and  huge  brown  owls  awake 
To  watch,  far  down,  the  stealing  carpet  snake, 
Fresh-skinned  and  glowing  in  his  changing  dyes, 
"With  evil  wisdom  in  the  cruel  eyes 
That  glint  like  gems  as  o'er  his  head  flits  by 
The  blue-black  armor  of  the  emperor-fly  ; 
And  all  the  humid  earth  displays  its  powers 
Of  prayer,  with  incense  from  the  hearts  of  flowers 
That  load  the  air  with  beauty  and  with  wine 
Of  mingled  color  .... 

"  And  high  o'erhead  is  color ;  round  and  round 
The  towering  gums  and  tuads,  closely  wound 
Like  cables,  creep  the  climbers  to  the  sun, 
And  over  all  the  reaching  branches  run 
And  hang,  and  still  send  shoots  that  climb  and  wind 
Till  every  arm  and  spray  and  leaf  is  twined, 
And  miles  of  trees,  like  brethren  joined  in  love, 
Are  drawn  and  laced  ;  while  round  them  and  above, 
When  all  is  knit,  the  creeper  rests  for  days 
As  gathering  might,  and  then  one  blinding  blaze 


Of  very  glory  sends,  in  wealth  and  strength, 
Of  scarlet  flowers  o'er  the  forest's  length  !  " 

There  are  deep  springs  of  familiar  feeling 
(as  the  mother's  grief  for  the  estrangement  of 
her  savage-hearted  son),  also  touched  in  this 
poem,  in  which  there  is  due  artistic  sense  and 
enjoyment  of  the  weirdness  of  the  motive  ;  and 
in  short,  we  could  imagine  ourselves  recnrring 
more  than  once  to  the  story,  and  liking  it 
better  and  better.  The  Dog  -  Guard  is  the 
next-best  story  in  the  book,  —  a  horrible  fact, 
treated  with  tragic  realism,  and  skilfully  kept 
from  being  merely  horrible  ;  and  The  Am- 
ber Whale  comes  near  being  very  good,  but  is 
a  yarn  too  much  spun  out  to  be  strong.  The 
other  pieces  of  Australian  or  miscellaneous  ori- 
gin, and  interest  are  none  of  them  wanting  in 
good  points,  though  none  of  them  are  quite  suc- 
cessful. Yet  a  full  third  of  the  book  is  good ; 
and  we  could  honestly  ask  the  reader  to  give 
his  time  to  it  on  account  of  The  King  of  the 
Vasse  alone.  Some  of  the  best  poems  in  it  are 
the  preludes  to  the  stories,  and  we  like  this 
proem  to  the  whole  for  its  good  artistic  feel- 
ing, and  its  good  feeling  in  every  way  :  — 

"  It  may  be  I  have  left  the  higher  gleams 

Of  skies  and  flowers  unheeded  or  forgot ; 
It  may  be  so,  —  but,  looking  back,  it  seems 
When  I  was  with  them  I  beheld  them  not. 


"  It  may  be  so ;  but  when  I  think  I  smile 

At  my  poor  hand  and  brain  to  paint  the  charms 
Of  God's  first-blazoned  canvas !  here  the  aisle 

Moonlit  and  deep  of  reaching  gothic  arms  1 
From  towering  gums,  mahogany,  and  palm, 

And  odorous  jam  and  sandal ;  there  the  growth 
Of  arm-long  velvet  leaves  grown  hoar  in  calm,  — 

In  calm  unbroken  since  their  luscious  youth. 

"  How  can  I  show  you  all  the  silent  birds 

With  strange  metallic  glintings  on  the  wing  ? 
Or  how  tell  half  their  sadness  in  cold  words,  — 

The  poor  dumb  lutes,  the  birds  that  never  sing? 
Of  wondrous  parrot-greens  and  iris  hue 

Of  sensuous  flower  and  of  gleaming  snake,  — 
Ah  !  what  I  see  I  long  that  so  might  you, 

But  of  these  things  what  picture  can  I  make  ? 

"  Sometime,  maybe,  a  man  will  wander  there, — 

A  mind  God-gifted,  and  not  dull  and  weak ;  ' 
And  he  will  come  and  paint  that  land  so  fair, 

And  show  the  beauties  of  which  I  but  speak. 
But  in  the  hard,  sad  days  that  there  I  spent, 

My  mind  absorbed  rude  pictures  :  these  I  show 
As  best  I  may,  and  just  with  this  intent,  — 

To  tell  some  things  that  all  folk  may  not  know." 

—  The  longest  poem  among  Mr.  Miller's 
Songs  of  the  Sunlands  is  Isles  of  the  Ama- 
zons, and  it  happens  also  to  be  the  best. 
The  fable  is  of  a  Spanish  adventurer,  who  de- 
serts his  countrymen  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quests, and  wanders  off  into  the  wilds  by  the 
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Amazon  River ;  he  is  very  young  and  delicate, 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  an  embat- 
tled sisterhood  who  come  sweeping  down  the 
stream  in  their  canoes,  with  their  queen  at  their 
head,  take  him  for  an  Amazon  of  another  color, 
and  adopt  him  into  their  tribe.  In  time  their 
islands  are  invaded  by  the  neighboring  men ; 
and  when  each  Amazon  is  tempted  to  take  her- 
self a  mate  among  the  invaders,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  proud  queen  has  anticipated  their  de- 
fection and  is  already  what  Mr.  Miller  would 
call  the  Spaniard's  bride.  The  story  is  well 
enough  and  it  does  not  wantonly  imperil  the 
proprieties ;  but  it  is  tediously  told,  with  the 
excess  of  tropical  vegetation  and  astral  effects 
and  brown  nudity  characteristic  of  Mr.  Miller's 
poetry.  One  reads  it  through  —  at  least  we 
did  so  —  with  effort,  and  parts  from  it  without 
a  sense  of  due  reward  for  one's  virtue.  There 
is  no  striking  thought  in  it  that  we  remember, 
nor  even  just  or  unstrained  imagery;  every- 
where is  exaggeration  and  the  vocative  case. 
There  is  a  little  natural  feeling  in  the  impossi- 
ble situation,  which  is  prettily  managed ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Miller  could  have  made  a 
very  pleasing  poem,  if  he  had  not  been  obliged 
to  be  a  poet  all  the  time,  —  if  he  could  have 
forgotten  himself  for  a  while. 

By  the  Sundown  Seas  is  a  celebration  in 
Spencerian  verse  of  the  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  —  a  rhapsody  from  which  we  get  little 
comfort  or  meaning,  though  there  are  occa- 
sional intelligible  pictures  in  it.  Here  is  a 
good  one  of  the  California  vaquero :  — 

"  His  broad-brimmed  hat  pushed  back  with  careless  air, 
The  proud  vaquero  sits  his  steed  as  free 
As  winds  that  toss  his  black  abundant  hair. 

.  How  brave  he  takes  his  herd  in  branding  days 
On  timbered  hills  that  belt  about  the  plain, 

,  He  climbs,  he  wheels,  he  shouts  through  winding 

ways 

Of  hiding  fern  and  hanging  fir ;  the  rein 
Is  loose,  the  rattling  spur  drives  swift ;  the  mane 
Blows  free ;  the  bullocks  rush  in  storms  before ; 
They  turn  with  lifted  heads,  they  rush  again, 
Then  sudden  plunge  from  out  the  wood  and  pour 
A  cloud  upon  the  plain  with  one  terrific  roar." 

We  did  not  observe  anything  else  in  the 
poem  so  strong  and  coherent  as  this.  The 
other  pieces  have  not  much  that  is  good  in 
them ;  in  the  best  of  the  Olive  Leaves,  that 
one  called  Beyond  Jordan,  there  is  something 
offensively  sensuous  ;  though  if  a  man  will  call 
his  poem  or  picture  religious  he  will  run  small 
risk  of  offending. 

—  In  his  series  of  sketches,  Oldport  Days, 
we  think  we  see  Mr.  Higginson  at  his  best. 
He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  an  artist  whose 


studies  from  nature  interest  us  not  only  for 
their  own  merit  but  for  his  thoughtful  and 
imaginative  comments  as  he  places  them  before 
us  on  his  easel.  We  are  in  Oldport ;  and  the 
very  name  introduces  us  to  a  place  which  is 
the  same,  and  yet  not  quite  the  same,  that  it 
is  to  the  general  eye,  —  like  landscape  in  a 
Claude  glass,  or  seen  upside  down.  The  very 
name  of  the  place,  slightly  changed  from  its 
real  name,  seems  like  a  key  to  the  somewhat 
poetic  aspect  it  wears  in  the  writer's  mind. 
It  is  not  the  literal  photographs  we  see,  —  like 
those  which'  adorn  the  pages  of  the  book,  —  so 
much  as  the  transcripts  of  an  artist,  in  which 
things  are  colored  with  real  and  yet  half-ideal 
hues. 

Prospero's  wondrous  island  would  have 
been  forever  disenchanted  had  that  master- 
hand  which  sketched  it. defined  its  latitude  and 
longitude,  told  us  the  species  of  its  trees  and 
the  geology  of  its  rocks,  defined  the  floating 
form  of  Ariel,  and  handed  Caliban  over  to 
Darwin  as  the  long-desired  "  missing  link." 
There  is  an  art  we  modern  Americans  need, 
and  that  is  to  go  deeper  than  imitation, — 
to  take  nature  as  a  base  and  scaffolding,  but 
build  thereon  somewhat  as  the  poets  love  to 
build.  For  the  poet  sees  the  literal  and  the 
ideal  as  in  one  stereoscopic  view. 

"  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  the  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality." 

But  sometimes  we  feel  the  bare  actual  to  be 
the  best ;  and  though  this  author's  genius  loves 
the  poetic  aspects  of  things,  it  delights  at  times 
no  less  in  strict  realism.  Nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter than  the  description  on  page  43,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Oldport  wharves  :  — 

"  Other  wharves  are  occupied  by  mast- 
yards,  places  that  seem  like  play-rooms  for 
grown  men,  crammed  fuller  than  any  old  gar- 
ret with  those  odds  and  ends  in  which  the 
youthful  soul  delights.  There  are  planks  and 
spars  and  timber,  rusty  anchors,  coils  of  rope, 
bales  of  sail-cloth,  heaps  of  blocks,  piles  of 
chain-cable,  great  iron  tar-kettles  like  antique 
helmets,  inexplicable  little  chimneys,  engines 
that  seem  like  dwarf  locomotives,  windlasses 
that  apparently  turn  nothing,  and  incipient 
canals  that  lead  nowhere.  For  in  these  yards 
there  seems  no  particular  difference  between 
land  and  water  :  the  tide  comes  and  goes  any- 
where, and  nobody  minds  it ;  boats  are  drawn 
up  among  burdocks  and  ambrosia,  and  the 
platform  on  which  you  stand  suddenly  proves 
to  be  something  afloat ;  vessels  are  hauled  upon 
the  ways,  each  side  of  the  wharf,  their  poor 
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ribs  pitiably  unclothed,  ready  for  a  cumbrous 
mantuaniaking  of  oak  and  iron.  Ou  one 
side,  within  a  floating  boom,  lies  a  fleet  of 
masts  and  unhewn  logs,  tethered  uneasily,  like 
a  herd  of  captive  sea-monsters,  rocking  in  the 
ripples.  A  vast  shed  that  has  doubtless  looked 
ready  to  fall  for  these  dozen  years  spreads 
over  half  the  entrance  to  the  wharf,  and  is 
tilled  with  spars,  knee-timber,  and  planks  of 
fragrant  wood  ;  its  uprights  are  festooned  with 
all  manner  of  great  hawsers  and  smaller  ropes, 
and  its  dim  loft  is  piled  with  empty  casks  and 
idle  sails.  The  sun  always  seems  to  shine  in  a 
ship-yard  ;  there  are  apt  to  be  more  loungers 
than  laborers,  and  this  gives  a  pleasant  air  of 
repose ;  the  neighboring  water  softens  all 
harsher  sounds,  the  foot  treads  upon  an  elastic 
carpet  of  embedded  chips,  and  pleasant  resinous 
odors  are  in  the  air." 

Can  anything  be  more  exact  than  the  de- 
scription ?  Can  we  not  almost  smell  the  tar 
and  the  planks  and  the  salt  water  ? 

Mr.  lliggiuson  shows  great  versatility  of 
theme  and  treatment.  But  his  pensively 
thoughtful  strains  sometimes  run  too  much 
into  the  sentimental,  as  in  the  Drift-Wood  Fire, 
A  Shadow,  and  the  little  story  called  An  Art- 
ist's Creation.  He  generally  tells  his  stories 
admirably  ;  but  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment in  the  plot  and  denouement  of 
the  Haunted  Window.  The  character  of  Sev- 
erance is  not  definitely  enough  marked,  the 
incident  of  his  love  for  the  Fayal  girl  not 
sufficiently  narrated  and  emphasized,  and  her 
appearance  at  the  window  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  ;  while  Severance's  death  is  in- 
troduced too  suddenly  and  without  due  explan- 
ation and  motive.  There  is  not  enough  air  of 
probability,  but  the  story  is  told  as  if  the 
writer  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  haunted  window,  and, 
in  doing  it,  had  drawn  too  exclusively  ou  his 
fancy,  which  has  introduced  too  tame  a  bit  of 
machinery  for  the  result.  But  there  are  ex- 
quisite pictures  in  the  story.  Here  is  one  :  — 

"  As  we  looked  from  the  broad  piazza,  there 
was  a  glassy  smoothness  over  all  the  bay,  and 
the  hills  were  coated  with  a  film,  or  rather  a 
mere  varnish,  inconceivably  thin,  of  haze  more 
delicate  than  any  other  climate  in  America  can 
show.  Over  the  water  there  were  white  gulls 
flying,  lazy  and  low  ;  schools  of  young  mack- 
erel displayed  their  white  sides  above  the  sur- 
face ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  a  butterfly 
might  be  seen  for  miles  over  that  calm  ex- 
panse. The  bay  was  covered  with  mackerel- 
boats,  and  one  man  sculled  indolently  across 


the  foreground  a  scarlet  skiff.  It  was  so  still 
that  every  white  sail-boat  rested  where  its  sail 
was  tirst  spread ;  and  though  the  tide  was  at 
half-ebb,  the  anchored  boats  swang  idly  differ- 
ent ways  from  their  moorings.  Yet  there  was 
a  continuous  ripple  in  the  broad  sail  of  some 
almost  motionless  schooner,  and  there  was  a 
constant  melodious  plash  along  the  shore. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  bay  came  up  slowly 
the  premonitory  line  of  bluer  water,  and  we 
knew  that  a  breeze  was  near." 

This  is  true  and  delicious  painting  from 
nature,  as  good  as  anything  in  our  best  stu- 
dios. No  one  has  written  so  admirably  about 
the  sea.  You  feel  that  long  familiarity  with 
the  changeful  element  has  wrought  no  insen- 
sibility to  its  varied  charms.  The  chapter  In 
a  Wherry  is  full  of  the  most  graphic  and 
poetic  studies. 

We  like  Mr.  Higginson  full  as  well  when, 
he  escapes  entirely  from  the  sentimental  moods 
which  sometimes  take  possession  of  him  and 
comes  into  the  cheerful  air  and  crowd  which 
suggest  such  sparkling  masterpieces  as  Madame 
Delia's  Expectations.  His  humor  at  such  times 
is  exquisite ;  his  humanity  is  always  refreshing, 
but  most  so  when  his  humor  is  relieved  by  oc- 
casional modulations  into  the  minor  keys  of 
feeling,  and  reverts  naturally  to  an  ending  on 
the  major  chords.  In  Madame  Delia  there  is 
a  humor  that  does  not  set  out  to  be  "  funny," 
but  whioh  cannot  conceal  itself  when  the 
proper  occasion  for  it  occurs,  and  where  all 
moods  are  brought  into  play  in  healthy  and 
agreeable  alternation.  The  opening  descrip- 
tion of  the  poor  show-woman's  tent,  the  hand- 
bells, the  stock  of  attractions  offered  to  the 
public,  the  performers,  the  snakes  and  mon- 
keys, the  sword-gwallower,  Mr.  De  Marson  and 
Mons.  Comstoclc,  and  Gerty  the  little  trapeze 
girl,  all  touch  us  profoundly  while  we  smile 
and  laugh.  Madame  Delia  is  a  wide-awake, 
enterprising  New  England  woman,  who  sees  to 
all  the  details  of  her  business.  Her  husband, 
De  Marson,  walks  up  and  down  outside  the 
tent  to  lure  spectators  in,  but  his  wife  knows 
how  feeble  and  incompetent  he  is  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

"  '  That  man  don't  know  how  to  talk  no 
more  'n  nothin'  at  all,'  said  Madame  Delia,  re- 
proachfully, to  the  large  policeman  who  stood 
by  her.  '  He  never  speaks  up  bold  to  no- 
body. Why  don't  he  tell  'em  what 's  inside 
the  tent  ?  I  don't  want  him  to  say  no  more  'n 
the  truth,  but  he  might  tell  that.  Tell  'em 
about  Gerty,  you  nincum  1  Tell  'em  about 
the  snakes.  Tell  'em  what  Comstock  is. 
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}T  ain't  the  real  original  Corastock '  (this  to 
the  policeman),  '  it  's  only  another  that  used 
to  perform  with  him  in  Comstock  Brothers. 
This  one  can't  swaller,  so  we  leave  out  the 
knives/ 

"  '  Where  's  t'  other  ?  '  said  the  sententious 
policeman,  whose  ears  were  always  open  for 
suspicious  disappearances. 

"  '  Did  n't  you  hear  ?  '  cried  the  incredu- 
lous lady.  '  Scattered  !  Gone  !  Went  off  one 
day  with  a  box  of  snakes  and  two  monkeys. 
Come,  now,  you  must  have  heard.  We  had  a 
sight  of  trouble  payin'  detectives.' 

"  '  What  for  a  looking  fellow  was  he  ?  ' 
said  the  policeman. 

" '  Dark-complected,'  was  the  reply.  '  Black 
mustache.  He  understood  his  business,  I  tell 
you  now.  Swallered  five  or  six  knives  to 
onst,  and  give  good  satisfaction  to  any  audi- 
ence." 

In  Sunshine  and  Petrarch,  Mr.  Higginson 
gives  us  translations  of  a  dozen  of  the  Italian 
poet's  sonnets,  while  sitting  in  the  grass  by  the 
sea,  in  a  little  secluded  cove,  where  the  waves 
seem  to  come  in  with  just  fourteen  ripples 
answering  to  the  number  of  lines  in  each  poem. 
Each  of  these  old  Petrarchian  melodies  is  ac- 
companied by  a  strain  of  sentimental  or  de- 
scriptive comment  a  little  too  premeditated. 
We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
translations  with  the  original,  and  we  find  a 
good  deal  of  inequality  as  to  the  literal  render- 
ing of  lines.  In  several  instances  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson has  sacrificed  much  more  than  could 
be  wished  to  the  necessities  of  rhyme.  And 
yet  this  was  almost  unavoidable,  especially  as 
he  adheres  strictly  to  the  old  sonnet  form,  in 
•which  the  rhymes  are  so  frequently  repeated. 
Rhyme  in  translation  is  a  terrible  Procrustean 
tyrant,  who  shortens  or  lengthens,  binds  or 
loosens,  omits  or  adds,  as  his  exigencies  re- 
quire. 

In  style,  this  book  bears  comparison  with 
the  author's  best  essays.  His  sentences  are  so 
polished  that  we  sometimes  almost  wish  for  a 
little  more  abandon.  His  style  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  self-conscious,  and  tends  to- 
ward what  is  termed  fine  writing  rather  more 
than  one  sometimes  desires  to  see,  —  as  some 
painters  tend  to  overfinish.  But  how  much 
better  is  excess  of  finish  than  the  reverse ! 
The  charm  of  Mr.  Higginson's  writings  lies 
in  his  matter  even  more  than  his  manner : 
in  his  just  and  discriminating  criticism,  in  his 
wholesome  outlook  into  nature  and  society, 
and  into  the  profound  depths  that  underlie 
these ;  in  his  thoughtful  and  tender  humanity  ; 


in  steady  appreciation  of  the  sterner  and  more 
erratic  phases  of  character,  as  of  the  most  do- 
mestic, feminine,  and  poetic  ;  in  his  sympathy 
with  children,  and  with  the  poor  and  friend- 
less ;  in  his  chivalric  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
woman's  rights  ;  in  his  large  estimates  of  the 
grand  movements  of  past  ages  of  thought  and 
achievement,  as  well  as  of  the  multiform  life 
mirrored  in  the  facets  of  the  many-sided  pres- 
ent. 

One  of  the  felicities  of  his  book  is  the  tact 
with  which  he  makes  his  transitions  from  one 
paragraph  to  another  somewhat  disconnected, 
reminding  one  of  the  modulations  of  a  sym- 
phony. There  is  an  ingenuity  here  that  is 
born  of  a  quick  imagination,  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  trace  this  accomplishment  in  a  meas- 
ure to  the  character  of  a  mind  whose  large 
sympathies  can  find  points  of  contact  in  things 
seemingly  remote  from  each  other  ;  a  mind  to 
which  the  common  fraternity  of  races  and  the 
symphony  of  religions  present  no  insuperable 
dividing  lines.  This  is  the  best  sort  of  versa- 
tility, which  takes  humanity  and  nature,  not 
as  if  seeing  things  and  men  distributed  in  sep- 
arate cells,  but  in  a  wide  audience-room,  where 
one  can  glance  from  one  individual  to  another, 
at  will.  It  consists  in  utterly  vacating  all 
sectarianism  of  whatever  sort,  and  seeing  a 
unity  and  sympathy  between  all. 

"  Each  part  may  call  the  farthest  brother, 

For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity, 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides." 

—  There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  to  be  had 
from  any  attempt  in  the  way  of  a  genuine 
American  novel,  when  the  author  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  depict  faithfully  the  phase 
of  life  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate,  even  if  we 
find  him  falling  short  of  thorough  success  in 
the  undertaking.  Brave  Hearts  deals  main- 
ly with  California  life  in  the  mines  within  the 
last  decade,  and  has  the  merit  of  present- 
ing its  peculiarities  in  a  manner  indicating 
real  knowledge  of  his  subject  in  the  author. 
There  is  moreover  some  attempt  to  contrast 
picturesquely  with  this  the  common  life  of  in- 
tellectual persons  at  the  East  more  deserving 
of  praise  for  its  good-will  than  for  any  satis- 
factory artistic  result,  but  indicating  a  clear 
eye  for  realities  and  real  differences.  Philip 
Russell  furnishes  the  type  of  hesitating  thinker, 
timid  for  want  of  action,  who  is  getting  to  take 
his  place  among  the  indispensable  properties  of 
the  novelist  of  to-day  ;  but  both  he  and  all  the 
personages  of  the  book  are  rather  slightly  put 
together  out  of  a  few  simple  constituents  of 
human  nature,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
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grown  together  into  substantial  individualities, 
but  rather  to  have  been  combined  in  propor- 
tions to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  plot.  This 
Russell,  however,  goes  to  the  mining  district 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  believing  that 
"  some  practical  experience  of  life  would  have 
been  a  great  thing  for  Hamlet,"  and  that  it 
may  therefore  benefit  himself.  He  leaves  be- 
hind his  sister  Alice,  with  his  friend  Morton, 
the  newspaper  editor,  in  background  as  a  pro- 
spective lover.  A  slight  train  of  adventure  is 
then  carried  through  for  his  benefit  in  the 
"West,  resulting  in  his  falling  in  love  with  one 
Kate  Campbell,  whose  father  had  fled  thither 
under  unjust  suspicions  connected  with  an  old 
bank  forgery.  The  difficulty,  however,  is, 
that  he  conceives  one  Stephen  Moore,  whose 
"  partner  "  he  has  become,  to  be  likewise  in 
love  with  Kate.  Meantime,  Morton  steps  out 
of  the  background  and  offers  himself  to  Alice. 
One  Vane,  also  connected  with  the  bank 
Campbell  had  been  in,  proposes  marriage  to 
her.  She  declines  both  offers  ;  and,  Philip 
having  met  with  an  accident,  she  proceeds  to 
California,  where  she  of  course  falls  in  love 
with  Stephen  Moore,  who  has  all  along  been 
a  polished  gentleman,  formerly  a  Federal  of- 
iicer,  and  a  friend  of  Morton's,  though  for  the 
time  being  he  is  driver  of  a  Wells  Fargo  stage- 
coach. Vane  now  appears,  being  on  the  trail 
of  the  real  forger,  whom  he  presently  check- 
mates. He  also  provides  adroitly  for  Kate 
Campbell,  whose  father  dies ;  and  at  once 
all  the  persons  are  swept  from  the  board,  by 
the  conclusion  of  engagements  between  Philip 
and  Kate  on  the  one  hand,  and  Stephen  and 
Alice  on  the  other,  —  leaving  us  with  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  having  been  humbugged 
with  sham  Westerners.  We  are  haunted 
throughout  the  volume  with  the  hope  that  the 
unmistakable  promise  of  the  author's  power  of 
observation  will  be  realized,  but  are  forced  to 
confess  at  the  end  that  he  has  missed  making 
any  artistic  success.  There  is  too  much  melo- 
drama in  the  plot,  and  the  book  seems  written 
too  much  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  special 
manners  of  mining-life,  without  enough  of 
character  development  to  make  them  worth 
representation.  The  author  evidently  has 
ideas  of  what  is  needed  to  make  a  good  novel ; 
but  he  lacks  dramatic  skill,  has  failed  to  pro- 
portion parts  to  the  whole  as  they  should  be, 
and  rollicks  through  the  entire  story  with  a 
rough-and-ready  language  that  lacks  style. 
Now  and  then  he  strikes  out  a  spark  of  epi- 
gram from  his  hasty  reveries  en  passadt :  and 
the  keenness  and  humor  revealed  in  this  way 


amid  the  general  roughness,  added  to  his  evi- 
dent intention  to  be  true,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  may  with  study  attain  to  some  riper 
production,  which  artist  and  critic  can  join 
with  the  average  reader  in  approving. 

—  We  welcome  the  custom,  now  becoming 
apparently  more  and  more  prevalent,  of  supply- 
ing the  guide-book's  office  with  works  which, 
while  available  for  travellers,  will  also  nourish 
in  the  sight-seer  something  more  than  the  mere 
fevered  ambition  to  "  do  "  a  given  number  of 
castles,  towers,  towns,  and  churches,  with  a 
view  to  augmenting  his  stock  of  facts  for  sta- 
tistical or  social  display.  Among  the  number 
of  these  we  may  count  Mr.  Blackburn's  Nor- 
maudy  Picturesque ;  and  we  are  moved  by 
the  excellence  of  the  two  heliotype  reproduc- 
tions of  sketches  (one  of  them  by  Prout)  in 
Rouen,  to  maintain  that  all  similar  pocket- 
books  should  enlist  the  pencil  as  well  as  the 
pen  in  their  completion.  The  text  is  terse 
and  pregnant :  we  fancy  that  the  author's 
natural  tendency,  as  a  sketcher,  to  depict  rath- 
er than  describe  or  make  voluminous  comment, 
has  assisted  him  to  the  brevity  of  his  easy,  al- 
most epistolary  style,  so  commendable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  At  first  one  feels  a  certain 
regret  that  such  regions  as  Normandy  should 
so  soon  have  to  succumb  to  embodiments  in 
hand-books,  however  pretty  or  artistic  ;  for 
now  assuredly,  if  never  before,  must  the  lo- 
cust-cloud of  tourists  descend  upon  their  quiet 
fields,  and,  along  with  various  "  improvements  " 
(some  of  them,  doubtless,  much  needed),  bring 
desolation  thereon.  Still,  the  tide  seeming 
already  to  have  set  that  way,  we  may  be 
thankful  to  Mr.  Blackburn  for  rescuing  in  this 
cheerful,  light,  contemporary  picture  much  that 
would  otherwise  in  a  few  years  more  have  dis- 
appeared beyond  recovery.  There  is  some  re- 
lief, too  (though  of  a  mean  kind),  in  reading 
his  account  of  enormities  committed  in  those 
parts  by  the  French  themselves,  who  build 
shanties  and  post  affiches  on  the  walls  of  their 
Middle  Age  churches,  clap  a  cast-iron  spire  on 
their  Rouen  cathedral,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  a  traffic  in  their  antiquities,  or  a  speedy 
gravitation  toward  mighty  Paris.  For  cen- 
tralization, as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Blackburn, 
is  corrupting  the  simple  provincial  heart  of 
Nonnaudy  with  desire  of  new  things,  even  as 
our  Boston  and  New  York  drain  the  life-blood 
of  the  New  England  and  middle  farming  dis- 
tricts into  themselves.  However,  to  come 
down  plainly  to  the  business  of  the  book,  we 
must  confess  to  an  unaffected  pleasure  in  the 
author's  cheery  manner  of  introducing  travel- 
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lers  to  the  curious  old  country  of  Duke  William, 
and  of  making  it  easily  accessible  to  fireside 
travellers  like  ourselves.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  going  to  read  through  these  notes  of  the  pos- 
sible little  circular  tour  they  suggest,  beginning 
at  quaint  Audemer,  with  a  wise  distinction  as 
to  travelling-plans  of  "  the  simple  right  "  and 
"the  elaborate  wrong,"  and  running  on  to 
Caen,  and  the  entertaining  little  description 
of  the  famous  Bayeux  Tapestry  ;  to  Granville 
with  its  wholesome  fisher-girls,  and  so  to 
Falaise,  the  Conqueror's  birthplace,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Seine ;  coming  back  to  our- 
selves through  the  short  concluding  disserta- 
tion on  architecture  and  costume.  Its  con- 
stant taking  of  the  artistic  view  is  one  of  the 
most  commendable  characteristics  of  this  little 
volume  ;  but  he  has  not  taken  us  to  Nor- 
mandy without  better  reasons  than  that  of 
merely  furnishing  amusement ;  he  intends  that 
what  we  there  see  shall  cause  us  to  reflect 
upon  what  we  find,  on  returning  home.  Like 
all  of  us  in  this  time,  and  indeed  all  men  in 
all  times,  he  in  one  breath  complains  -and 
speaks  well  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
"  It  is  a  restless  age,"  he  says,  "  in  which 
advertisements  of  '  FAMILIES  REMOVED  '  are 
pasted  on  the  walls  of  a  man's  house,  without 
appearing  to  excite  his  indignation."  Nev- 
ertheless, he  has  hopes  for  the  future  of 
architecture.  For  one  thing,  we  are  to  find 
that  mediaeval  building,  with  certain  im- 
proved sanitary  provisions,  is  entirely  appli- 
cable to  the  necessities  of  modern  life.  But 
to  America  he  looks  for  something  wholly 
new  in  architecture.  Let  us,  however,  rather 
listen  to  a  word  or  two  of  warning  with 
which  he  tempers  his  hope.  "  The  very  es- 
sence and  life  of  Gothic  art,"  he  says  (p.  60), 
—  and  this  bears  as  strongly  'on  any  good  new 
art  we  may  wish  to  raise  on  Gothic  or  other 
foundations,  —  "  is  its  realism  and  truism  " 
(sic)  ;  "  and  until  we  carry  out  its  principles 
in  our  hearts  and  lives  it  will  be  little  more  to 
us  than  a  toy  and  a  tradition."  Again,  speak- 
ing of  America,  he  says  :  "  It  may  be  that 
we  point  to  the  wrong  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  we  shall  certainly  be  told  in  Europe  that 
no  good  thing  in  art  can  come  from  '  the  great 
dollar  cities  of  the  West,'  from  a  people  with- 
out monuments  and  without  a  history;  but 
there  are  signs  of  intellectual  energy,  and  a 
process  of  refinement  aud  cultivation  is  going 
on  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  of  the  Old 
World  not  to  ignore.  Their  day  may  be  not 
yet ;  before  such  a  change  can  come  the  na- 
tion must  fiud  rest ; . . . .  they  must  know  (as 


the  Greeks  knew  it)  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  repose.'  "  Meantime  we  need  not  be  above 
learning  a  lesson  even  from  the  cheap  modern 
Gothic  of  the  French  seaside  villas  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  Mr.  Blackburn  gives  us  an 
idea  in  four  little  sketches.  These  villas,  it 
appears,  are  much  frequented  by  English,  who, 
as  we  had  before  dimly  supposed,  come  to  live 
in  Normandy  for  cheapness'  sake.  The  state- 
ments of  one  of  these  colonists  to  our  author 
bears  so  much  resemblance  to  similar  declara- 
tions of  Americans,  who  for  like  reasons  have 
flown  to  like  foreign  asylums,  that  we  quote 
one  of  a  short  series,  all  equally  negative  : 
"  We  believe  that  our  children  will  be  well 
educated,  and  pick  up  French  for  nothing,  — 
which  they  do  not !  "  Mr.  Blackburn,  on  the 
whole,  approves  the  theory  that  "  English 
people  had  better  live  in  their  own  country,  if 
they  can."  And  we  will  add,  that  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  familiar  patronymic  for 
the  word  "  English,"  we  shall  find  in  these 
words  a  maxim  worthy  of  much  more  general 
faith  arid  practical  application  among  ourselves 
than  it  now  enjoys  in  the  ranks  of  the  culti- 
vated. It  appears  to  us  a  maxim  not  alto- 
gether  unconnected  with  those  schemes  of 
originative  American  art  which  not  Mr. 
Blackburn  alone,  but  many  a  dreamer  on  this 
continent,  hopes  before  long  to  see  entering 
upon  their  development. 

—  Judging  from  ourselves,  few  lovers  of 
the  angelic  art  who  take  up  the  Memoirs  of 
Moscheles  —  in  the  American  edition  improp- 
erly entitled  Recent  Music  and  Musicians  — 
will  easily  lay  it  down  until  they  have  finished 
it.  Its  pages  are  full  of  telling  yet  generous 
criticism  of  nearly  all  the  artists  and  compos- 
ers of  Europe,  who,  beginning  with  Beethoven, 
pass  in  review  before  the  reader  ;  and  while  the 
more  famous  of  them  are  brought  out  in  high 
relief,  the  background  against  which  all  are 
exhibited  is  the  complete  and  genial  character 
of  Moscheles,  the  beauty  of  whose  domestic 
and  social  relations  as  here  and  there  they  un- 
obtrusively appear  make  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  book.  It  is  edited  by  the  wife 
of  the  virtuoso,  and  in  her  brief  Preface  she 
says,  with  the  humility  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man women,  that  "others  might  have  done 
the  work  better,  none  with  such  reverential 
love."  But  the  modest  disclaimer  is  unneces- 
sary. A  feminine  touch  so  light,  so  discrimi- 
nating, yet  sympathizing,  is  visible  throughout 
the  whole,  that  we  doubt  whether  any  one 
else  could  possibly  have  "  done  the  work  "  so 
well. 
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Ignatz  Moschcles  was  born  in  Prague  in 
1794,  and  was  trained  there  from  seven  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  by  an  indexible  master  of  the 
old  school,  Dionys  Weber,  who  said,  "Who  on 
cnrth  is  there  except  Mozart,  dementi,  and 
Bach  ?  A  pack  of  crazy,  hare-brained  fools, 
who  turn  the  heads  of  our  young  people. 
Beethoven,  clever  as  he  is,  writes  a  lot  of  hare- 
brained stnir,  and  leads  pupils  astray."  At 
fourteen  the  boy,  already  an  accomplished 
pianist,  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  complete  his 
studies  and  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  Beetho- 
ven was  then  at  the  /.iMiilh  of  fashion  there  as 
well  as  of  fame,  and  young  Moscheles,  whose 
friends  and  companions  were  Meyerbeer  and 
Hummel,  Heiehhardt  and  Czcrny,  worshipped 
him.  "  We  musicians,"  he  says  in  his  diary, 
"  whatever  we  may  be,  are  mere  satellites  of 
Beethoven,  the  dazzling  luminary."  Going 
one  day  to  visit  Salieri,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Mozart,  he  found  on  his  table  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  was  written  in  large,  bold, 
characters,  "  Tht>  //^/7  lirelhoven  has  been 
hfrt>."  "  What,"  said  Moseheles  to  himself, 
"a  Beethoven  acknowledge  that  he  has  yet  to 
learn  of  a  Salieri  !  How  much  more  then  do 
/  stand  in  need  of  liis  teaching."  And  he 
forthwith  put  hiiiis;  If  under  Salieri's  guidance 
for  three  years.  Many  of  the  Viennese  ladies 
of  that  period  had  been  admirably  taught,  and 
the  memoir  states  that  the  youthful  Moschcles, 
"  modestly  admitting  their  superiority  in  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  expression,  soon  appropri- 
ated these  qualities."  At  twenty-two  Mos- 
chcles  left  Vienna  for  a  series  of  concert-tours 
throughout  Northern  Europe,  in  whose  most 
famous  cities  he  was  recognized  and  applauded 
as  a  brilliant  pianist  of  the  highest  rank.  He 
finally  settled  down  iu  London  as  one  of  the 
leading  artists  and  teachers  of  the  great  capi- 
tal, and  his  house  for  more  than  twenty  years 
was  the  hca'd -quarters  where  all  musicians  re- 
ported themselves  and  met  in  the  inner  inti- 
macy and  communion  of  their  profession.  In 
its  accounts  of  merry  evenings  with  Malibran, 
Thalbcrg,  Mendelssohn,  and  others,  the  book 
gives  fascinating  glimpses  of  the  extraordinary 
things  that  artists  do  for  their  own  and  each 
other's  amusement  when  no  "public"  is  by  to 
applaud.  The  most  interesting  sketches  in  the 
book  are  those  relating  to  Beethoven,  Malibran, 
and  Mendelssohn.  All  the  traditional  sorrows 
of  genius  seemed  to  accumulate  on  Beethoven's 
devoted  head  ;  and  the  heart-rending  story  of 
the  neglect,  poverty,  and  fearful  suffering  of  his 
last  days  is  given  precisely  as  the  facts  oc- 
curred. One  does  not  know  at  what  most  to 
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marvel,  —  the  callous  heart  of  the  Viennese 
among  whom  he  lived,  or  the  exaggerated 
gratitude  of  the  dying  composer  toward  the 
London  Philharmonic  Society  for  their  mod- 
crate  gift  to  him  of  live  hundred  dollars.  How 
little  must  his  fellow-creatures  ever  have  done 
for  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  when  so 
small  a  service  on  the  part  of  some  of  them 
could  move  him  so  deeply  ! 

But  Mendelssohn,  the  brilliant,  affectionate, 
petulant  genius,  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
manhood  of  Moscheles.  Weary,  at  length, 
of  British  stolidity  and  of  his  metier  of  fash- 
ionable mnsic-master,  Mendelssohn  easily  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  London  for  Leipzig,  there 
to  take  the  head  of  the  "  Department  for  Com- 
position and  Playing,"  in  the  Conservatory 
that  Mendelssohn  had  just  founded.  The  brief 
year  which  the  ardent  friends  spent  there  to- 
gether in  a  common  work  was  evidently  the 
culmination  of  Moscheles's  career.  The  terri- 
ble blow  of  Mendelssohn's  sudden  death  cut 
short  all  their  glad  hopes  and  anticipations  of 
joint  achievement,  and  henceforth  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  life  for  the  one  remaining  was  no 
longer  the  same.  Its  rapture  and  its  spontane- 
ity were  gone,  and  duty  only  remained.  How 
well  Most-holes  fulfilled  the  trust  that  devolved 
upon  him  the  long  celebrity  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  as  a  training-school  for  young 
artists  well  attested. 

As  a  pianist,  Moscheles  was  one  of  the 
great  oirfnoxi  whose  demands  upon  the  in- 
strument stimulated  its  makers  to  produce  the 
"grand"  piano-forte  as  we  now  have  it.  As 
a  musician,  he  stood  midway  between  the  old 
school  and  the  new ;  for  while  the  severe  tra- 
ditions in  which  he  had  been  so  early  steeped 
forbade  his  entire  acceptance  of  the  "  music  of 
the  future,"  his  large-mindcduess  kept  him 
from  a  narrow  antagonism  to  it.  He  won- 
dered and  doubted,  but  did  not  allow  himself 
to  condemn,  though  to  us  his  delicate  criti- 
cism "  that  heart  and  soul  are  not  warmed  by 
being  so  overloaded  with  passionate  music  "  is 
the  best  expression  of  its  defects  that  we  have 
seen.  As  a  composer,  though  he  does  not  be- 
long either  to  the  first  or  the  second  order 
of  great  men,  his  works  will  always  be  valu- 
able to  the  piano-student,  and  several  of  them 
have  passed  to  a  place  among  the  classics, 
lie  died  peacefully  at  Leipzig  in  1870,  aged 
seventy-five,  after  a  life  successful  and  hon- 
ored, and  useful  almost  to  the  last. 

—  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  unhappy 
one  for  generalizes.  No  one  has  caught  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  time,  nor  can  it  be  fixed  in 
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a  happy  phrase  :  its  whole  genius  is  complex, 
and  it  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  and  men  are 
driven  into  specialities  by  the  vastncss  of  their 
subjects. 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
Messrs.  Appletou  (published  1863)  came  in 
time  to  fill,  in  great  measure,  the  gap  which 
years  and  the  specialists  had  made,  and  its 
great  and  continued  sales  bore  witness  to  the 
want  it  essayed  to  supply.  But  even  this, 
with  its  annual  supplemental  volume,  has  been 
for  some  years  unsatisfactory,  and  all  kinds 
of  devices  have  been  tried  to  supplement 
it.  Even  our  Unabridged  Dictionaries  have 
blossomed  forth  into  a  mixture  of  dictionary 
and  cyclopaedia,  where  the  definition  of  the 
word  is  aided  by  the  condensed  essay  and  the 
illustration  of  the  cyclopaedia  proper.  The 
latest  of  the  many  new  encyclopaedias  is  the 
Revised  Edition  of  the  New  American  Cy- 
clopaedia, by  the  same  editors  who  brought 
out  the  original  edition  ;  and  it  is  of  this  that 
we  desire  to  speak,  judging  of  it  by  the  two 
volumes  already  printed. 

It  is  plain  that  all  cyclopaedias  in  all  lan- 
guages must  be  greatly  alike  in  their  general 
features,  since  they  seek  to  supply  nearly  the 
same  needs,  and  therefore  it  is  more  particu- 
larly in  the  minor  details  of  a  work  of  this 
class  that  the  points  for  commendation  or 
censure  must  be  sought.  The  goodness  of 
such  a  work  must  be  considered  as  a  function 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  a  great  excellence  of  the  book  in 
question  is  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
general  class  of  readers  in  America.  None  of 
the  discursive  eloquence  of  the  essays  of  the 
British  Cyclopaedia  is  here  permitted,  but  the 
ideals  striven  for  in  its  articles  are  clearness, 
shortness,  fulness,  and  fairness.  The  difficulty 
of  reconciling  these  antagonistic  requisites 
seems  to  have  been  met  in  an  admirable  way. 
It  is  presumed  by  the  editors,  that  for  the 
very  fullest  knowledge  of  a  subject  the  origi- 
nal works  treating  of  it  will  be  consulted,  and 
a  careful  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of 
each  article,  to  facilitate  such  reference.  Suf- 
ficient information  for  all  ordinary  wants  is 
always  given. 

With  regard  to  the  clearness  of  each  article, 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  In  but  one 
case  in  the  two  volumes  before  us  have  we  no- 
ticed a  doubtful  meaning  :  this  occurs  in  the 
article  Andcrsonville,  regarding  the  trial  of 
Wirz.  A  foreigner  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  his  trial  was  ordered  by  the  Confederate 
authorities.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  have 


found  incorrect  statements,  but  they  are  al- 
ways perfectly  definite.  Peculiarly  admirable, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  statement  of  cases 
in  which  authorities  conflict :  almost  perfect 
fairness  has  been  attained,  and  the  theories 
of  no  one  man  have  been  given  an  exclusive 
place.  In  this  respect  a  vast  improvement 
has  been  made  upon  the  first  edition. 

The  shortness  of  the  articles,  too,  is  highly 
to  be  commended,  as  it  has  been  gained  by  no 
sacrifice  of  completeness,  but  in  new  articles 
by  studied  condensation,  and  in  the  older  by  a 
vigorous  striking  out  of  all  epithets,  enthusi- 
asm, and  eulogy.  As  a  great  concession  a  man 
may  once  be  called  a  genius,  but  never  twice. 
The  space  thus  obtained  has  allowed  the  in- 
sertion of  engravings  and  woodcuts,  and  of 
them  we  intend  to  speak  at  some  length,  since 
they  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  new  work.  Commonly  they 
are  admirably  well  selected,  and  their  titles 
are  chosen  with  discrimination  —  a  work  re- 
quiring care  and  thought.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
cuts  are  very  well  executed,  clear  and  sharp. 
This  cannot  always  be  said  of  the  small  wood- 
cut maps,  which  are  often  confused  in  detail. 
As  examples  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  maps 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, Algeria,  Alaska,  and  others.  These  are 
usually  too  small,  and  this  causes  the  confu- 
sion :  wherever  space  enough  is  given,  as  in 
the  maps  of  the  Anthracite  Region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  map  illustrating  the  excellent 
article  on  Arctic  Discovery,  there  is  nothing 
but  commendation  to  be  given.  The  larger 
steel  maps  of  the  book,  though  correct  in  all 
details  as  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  are  yet 
inartistic  in  execution  and  coloring,  and  are 
not  pleasant  to  refer  to.  When  shall  we  have 
the  art  of  map-making,  as  shown  in  Stieler's 
Atlas  and  in  other  European  books,  domesti- 
cated in  America  ?  The  illustrations  to  each 
article  are  generally  real  helps  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  topic,  and  are  almost  never 
superfluous. 

Real  omissions  occur  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances :  for  example,  under  the  head  Barthol- 
dy,  no  hint  is  given  that  for  many  years  one 
of  the  greatest  of  musicians  was  known  as 
F.  M.  Bartholdy.  Again,  the  modern  method 
of  measuring  base  lines  with  the  base-ap- 
paratus of  Repsold,  or  with  that  of  our 
own  Coast  Survey,  is  not  mentioned.  Un- 
der Beethoven,  it  is  not  stated  that  Richard 
Wagner,  the  greatest  of  living  musicians  and 
a  leading  writer  on  the  aesthetics  of  music, 
has  written  a  critical  essay  on  Beethoven's 
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Life  anJ  Genius.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
well  to  mention  as  a  kind  of  typical  fact  that 
Hatavia  Java  had  a  street  railway  ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  formula  for  finding  the  differ- 
ence of  level  of  two  heights  by  the  barometer 
might  well  have  been  given,  although  this  may 
be  doubted. 

We  will  mention  one  or  two  statements 
which  we  regard  as  erroneous  or  ill-judged  : 
for  example,  under  Acceleration,  we  find  a 
statement  that  the  duration  of  one  daily  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  is  probably  constant ;  prob- 
ably the  best  astronomers  would  incline  to 
the  contrary  belief.  The  same  article  closes 
with  a  theory  of  revolving  planetary  atmos- 
pheres, which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
certainly  has  no  direct  proof  from  observation. 

But  for  bad  theory,  the  article  on  Aerolites 
is  by  far  the  worst  in  the  book.  Nobody,  as 
the  writer  somewhat  indignantly  assumes,  has 
"  asserted  "  that  Clio  is  the  smallest  body  of 
the  solar  system  :  in  all  probability  several  of 
the  asteroids,  notably  Eunomia,  are  smaller; 
and  the  diameter  of  Clio  stated  so  confidently 
as  "  scarcely  sixteen  miles  "  is  probably  doubt- 
ful by  at  least  twice  that  amount.  The  de- 
scent to  small  "  dust "  by  two  imaginative 
steps  is  all  pure  speculation,  more  likely  to  be 
true  than  false,  but  still  quite  unworthy  any 
place  in  a  serious  article.  A  similar  criticism 
may  be  made  of  the  supposition  that  aerolites 
are  found  on  the  moon's  surface  in  a  state  of 
"  better  preservation  "  than  on  our  own  globe  : 
from  such  imaginings  to  the  questions  of  the 
school-men,  or  to  problems  of  "  lunar  poli- 
tics," there  is  but  a  step. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  this  to  snch 
admirable  articles  as  those  on  Athens  (an  ab- 
solutely exhaustive  description,  and  a  model 
encyclopaedia  article),  Architecture,  Astrono- 
my, Arctic  Discovery,  Army,  Artillery,  and 
many  other  such.  The  legal  and  medical  arti- 
cles, too,  seem  to  be  characterized  by  great 
clearness,  and  by  an  absence  of  one-sidcdncss 
quite  remarkable. 

—  The  Voice  and  flow  to  Use  It  is  an  essay 
prepared  by  its  author  as  a  sort  of  text-book 
for  his  pupils.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of 
conversations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  contains  —  amid 
much  irrelevant  matter — the  author's  expla- 
nation of  the  terms  used  by  singing  teachers. 
He  defines  "  method  "  as  "  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  natural  laws  "  ;  says  that  singing  and 
speaking  arc  identical  ;  that  parity  of  tone  is 
p  >wer ;  that  the  registers  of  the  voice  are  not, 
as  many  hold,  rigorously  defined  ;  that  vocal 


sounds  must  be  taken  in  front  of  the  mouth ; 
and  that  in  singing,  words  shoidd  be  pro- 
nounced as  they  are  spelled,  and  carefully  artic- 
ulated. In  his  opinion,  the  mouth  should  not 
be  more  widely  opened  to  produce  a  high  tone  (!) 
and  he  believes  that  singing  out  of  tune  is  not 
caused  by  an  incorrect  ear,  but  by  an  improper 
forming  of  the  tone.  He  is  opposed  to  clear- 
ing the  voice  by  the  use  of  what  he  calls 
"  lubricating  agents,"  and  thinks  that  a  well- 
trained  voice  can  be  used  without  injury  al- 
most ad  libitum.  He  suggests  one  point  that 
we  have  long  thought  should  be  nothing  less 
than  insisted  upon  by  singing-teachers,  name- 
ly, that  pupils  should  vocalize  without  an  in- 
strument, and  with  the  aid  of  the  tuning-fork 
merely.  Truth  of  intonation,  beauty  and  pu- 
rity of  tone,  would  be  thereby  far  more  suc- 
cessfully obtained  than  at  present,  because  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  tones  he  or  she  is  producing,  whereas 
now  the  attention  is  not  merely  divided,  it  is 
distracted,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  the  en- 
deavor to  get  the  accompaniment  correct. 

The  English  of  Mr.  Daniell's  book  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  "native  American."  In 
style  and  in  thought  it  seems  the  product  of 
the  native  mind  as  developed  by  the  normal 
schools  of  our  country,  and  to  those  who  look 
up  to  normal-school  culture  it  will  doubtless 
appeal.  The  author  has  got  nearly,  if  not  all, 
of  his  best  ideas  from  sources  which  he  does 
not  acknowledge  or  even  name,  notably  the 
original  and  remarkable  work  on  the  singing 
voice  by  Mrs.  Emma  Sciler,  and  his  book  is  at 
once  incomplete  and  superficial.  It  will  teach 
no  one  to  sing  without  a  teacher,  for  that  the 
best  book  that  ever  was  written  could  not  do, 
singing  being  an  imitative  "  art,"  and  not 
"  natural "  at  all,  and  ever}'  well-trained  teacher 
knows,  of  course,  all  that  it  contains,  and  more 
too.  It  may,  however,  assist  pupils  in  detect- 
ing ignorant  teachers,  and  its  suggestions,  if 
read,  may  keep  such  teachers  from  doing  as 
much  harm  to  the  voices  under  their  care  as 
they  doubtless  otherwise  woidd. 

—  Besides  the  books  already  noticed  we 
have  received  a  number  of  publications  of 
which  we  can  now  speak  only  bibliographically, 
and  not  critically.  We  have  from  J.  13.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  first  three 
volumes  (History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  of 
a  new  edition  of  Prescott's  works,  revised  by 
John  Foster  Kirk,  author  of  the  History  of 
f'harlcs  the  Bold.  Mr.  Kirk's  labor  has 
been  mainly  to  collate  the  former  editions, 
amend  and  add  from  the  author's  manuscripts, 
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verify  doubtful  references,  carefully  read  the 
proofs,  and  append  notes  correcting  or  sub- 
stantiating disputed  points  in  the  text.  Mr. 
Preseott  had  expressed  the  wish  for  some  such 
service  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kirk,  formerly  his 
vrmtarv,  and  singularly  well  titted  for  it  by 
his  own  thorough  studies  and  performance. 
The  edition  is  printed  in  the  substantial  and 
handsome  style  characteristic  of  the  publishers' 
books.  The  same  publishers  send  us  Blanche 
Seymour,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  Enna's 
l-liiirairement ;  and  A  Great  Lady,  a  romance 
from  the  German  of  Van  Dewall.  —  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  publish  The  Auto- 
biography  of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  a  translation, 
by  Matliilde  Blind  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss's 
The  Old  Faith  and  The  New,  two  volumes 
in  one,  with  an  American  version  of  the  au- 
thor's Prefatory  Postscript ;  and  a  most  worth- 
ily printed  translation  by  J.  Safford  Fiske  of 
Tainu's  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees,  with  a 
great  number  of  illustrations  by  Dore,  —  a  book 
not  likely  to  have  a  rival,  in  richness  of  work- 
manship and  literary  and  artistic  splendor, 
among  those  published  for  the  coming  holi- 
days. —  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  for  valuable  hints  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  volume  to  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn, 
whose  Artists  and  Arabs  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
issue  uniform  with  his  Normandy  Picturesque 
in  their  pretty  Saunterer's  Series,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  Arabic  life  and  character. 
This  house  also  publish  two  new  books  by 
Jules  Verne,  whose  former  extravaganzas 
pleased  so  well,  namely,  Five  Weeks  in  a 
Balloon,  with  forty-eight  small  pictures  in 
licliotype  ;  and  a  translation  by  N.  D'Anvers 
of  The  Fur  Country,  or  70°  North  Latitude, 
printed  uniform  with  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  under  the  Sea,  and  having  one 
hundred  pictures  by  the  illustrators  of  the 
litter  book.  The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life,  by 
George  Henry  Lewes,  is  the  author's  abridg- 
ment of  his  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  from 
which  he  has  made  this  continuous  narrative 
by  leaving  out  his  criticisms  of  Goethe's  writ- 
ings. Lucy  Maria  is  the  story  serially  printed 
in  The  Hearth  and  Home  by  Mrs.  Abby  Mor- 
ton Diaz,  the  author  of  those  charming  books, 
The  William  Henry  Letters,  and  William  and 
liis  Friend*;  Lucy  Maria  being,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  one  of  his  most  delightful 
friends.  Doing  his  Best,  continuing  the  fort- 
unes of  Jack  Hazard,  is  Mr.  Trowbridge's 
capital  story  for  boys,  reprinted  from  Our 
\oung  Folks.  —  From  Roberts  Brothers  we 
have  Mrs.  L.  M.  Moulton's  pretty  book  for 


children,  Bedtime  Stories,  with  pictures  bj 
Addie  Ledyard ;  and  Records  of  a  Quiet  Life, 
by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  author  of  Walks 
in  Rome,  etc.,  with  an  introduction  to  these 
family  memoirs  by  William  L.  Gage,  who  re- 
vises the  book  for  American  readers.  —  Prep- 
aration of  Objects  for  the  Microscope,  by 
Thomas  Davies,  and  Half- Hours  with  the 
Microscope,  by  Edwin  M.  Lankcster,  are  two 
of  the  popular  manuals  of  G.  P.  Putman's 
Sons,  New  York.  —  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  reprint  in  French  Home  Life  the  ex- 
cellent articles  on  that  subject  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine;  and  they  add  to  their  International 
Scientific  Series,  The  Study  of  Sociology,  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  with  a  preface  by  Professor 
Youmans.  —  Dodd  and  Mead,  New  York, 
publish  The  Women  of  the  Arabs,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Harris  Jessnp,  for  seventeen  years  an 
American  missionary  in  Syria  ;  What  can  She 
Do  ?  a  novel  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Poc,  author  of 
Barriers  Burned  Away,  etc. ;  Against  the 
Stream,  a  story  by  Mrs.  Charles,  author  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family ;  and  Kit  Carson,  a 
biography  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  uniform  with 
others  of  their  series  of  American  Pioneers 
and  Patriots.  —  From  Claxton,  Remsen,  and 
Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia,  we  have  The  Golden 
City,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett,  author  of  several 
collateral  Swedenborgian  works ;  from  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  New  York,  Lombard 
Street,  A  Description  of  the  Money  Market,  by 
Walter  Bagshot;  from  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
New  York,  Bianca  Cappello,  a  tragedy,  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Kinney ;  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, Architects,  Engravers,  and  their  works, 
A  Handbook,  by  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  (au- 
thor of  a  Handbook  of  Legendary  and  Mytho- 
logical Art),  with  illustrations  and  mono- 
grams ;  and  The  Grammar  of  Painting  and 
Engraving,  a  version,  by  Kate  Newell  Dog- 
gett,  of  Blanc's  Grammaire  des  Arts  du  Des- 
sin,  with  the  original  illustrations  ;  from  Shel- 
don &  Co.,  New  York,  The  Rose  of  Disentis,  a 
version  of  Heinrich  Zschokke's  story,  by  James 
J.  D.  Trenor,  who  announces  it  as  one  of  sev- 
eral translations  from  the  same  author ;  and 
Asleep  in  the  Sanctum  and  other  Poems,  by 
Alphonso  A.  Hopkins  ;  from  G.  W.  Carleton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  Jessamine,  a  novel  by  Marion 
Harland ;  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New 
York,  A  Man  of  Honor,  a  story  of  Virginia 
life,  by  George  Cary  Egglcston;  from  Deutsch 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  The  Deicides :  Analysis  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  and  of  the  several  Phases  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  their  Relation  toJu- 
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daism,  by  J.  Cohen,  in  a  translation  by  Anna 
Maria  Goldschmidt ;  from  Ginn  Brothers, 
Boston,  the  third  volume  of  Rev.  II.  N.  Hud- 
son's Shakespeare  for  schools  and  clubs ;  from 
Macinillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York, 
Lady  Hester,  or  Ursula's  Narrative,  a  story  by 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge ;  Oil  the  Origin  and 
Metamorphoses  of  Insects,  by  Sir  John  Seib- 
bach,  one  of  the  Nature  Series,  with  many 
illustrations;  and  a  revised  American  edition 
in  lour  volumes  of  Edward  A.  Freeman's  His- 
tory of  the  Norman  Conquests  of  England  ; 
from  A.-G.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  The  Ris- 
ing Sun,  a  history  of  the  colored  race,  by 
\\il!iamWells  Brown,  M.  D. ;  from  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  An  Historical  Ac- 
count, by  C.  \f.  Btittcrfield,  of  the  Expedition 
against  Sandusky  under  Colonel  William  Craw- 
ford, in  1782,  with  Biographical  Sketches, 
Personal  Reminiscences,  and  Descriptions  of 
interesting  Localities,  including  also  Details 
of  the  disastrous  Hetrcat,  the  Barbarities  of  the 
S:iva'_res,  and  the  awful  Death  of  Crawford 
by  Torture;  one  of  the  valuable  Ohio  Valley 
Series. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN.* 

Now  that  Sainte-Bi-'Uvc  has  gone,  there  is 
no  French  critic  left  who  fairly  takes  his  place, 
but  there  arc  still  writers  who  bring  to  their 
criticism  sound  views,  a  good  style,  and  more 
seriousness  of  intention  than  is  to  be  found 
among  many  of  those  of  whom  it  is  their  duty 
to  write.  No  one  has  the  charming  style  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  which  like  the  best  writing  is 
that  which  most  resembles  talking,  the  ve- 
hicle of  true  criticism  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  one 
with  the  same,  intelligent  justice,  with  the 
same  power  of  throwing  a  charm  over  the  sub- 
jects uhieh  at  first  might  seem  least  attrac- 
tive. But  M.  E.dmond  Scherer  is  worthy  of 
much  praise  for  his  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  have  before  us  to-day  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  fctudi's  stir  la  Litteratitre  con- 
ii'Hifjoralne,  in  which  he  has  gathered  up  a 
number  of  articles  on  various  subjects,  none  of 
them  bearing  a  later  date  than  the  middle  of 
1S70,  while  most  were  written  even  longer 
:igo.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  them 
appeared  in  the  last  days  of  the  Second  Empire, 
and  they  contain  very  often  harsh  criticism  of 
the  decadence  of  literal nre  which  marked  those 
sad  days  when  France  stood  so  low  in  the  es- 

*  All  hooks  mentioned  under  this  head  are  to  be 
found  at  Sdionhof  and  Miiller's,  40  Winter  Street, 
Boston,  MM--;. 

EtuJrs  tur  la  Liltcraturr  conlfmporainr.  Par  ED- 
4me  Serie.  Paris.  1873. 


timation  of  thoughtful  Frenchmrn  and  so  hiirh 
in  that  of  foreigners  enamoured  of  the  well- 
watered  streets  and  civil  policemen.  M. 
Seherer's  condemnation  is  far  from  being  the 
querulous  complaint  of  a  profound  grumbler, 
or  the  easy  smartness  of  a  boulevard-fop.  He 
notices  the  state  of  French  literature  of  what 
we  must  call  the  present  time.  lie  takes 
M.  Vapcrrau's  Amit'i*  littt'niirn  ft  drunm- 
tiqtie  for  18G7  as  his  text,  and  compares  its 
showing  with  the  earlier  memorable  times  of 
the  century.  We  cauuot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  he  makes  the  case  out  rather  worse 
than  he  need  have  done,  for,  allowing  Sainte- 
Beuve  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  while 
there;  has  been  no  one  to  replace  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Taine  certainly  is  deserving  of  high 
praise,  and  foreigners  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  very  lavish  adoration  to  a  period  of  which 
Chateaubriand  was  the  acknowledged  head. 
But  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  well-known  writer  in  France  who  had 
not  completed  his  education  by  the  year  1848  ; 
there  appears  to  be  no  generation  growing  up 
to  take  the  places  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  must  be  left  vacant.  Taine  himself,  and 
About  in  literature,  and  Prevost-Paradol  and 
Breal  in  linguistics,  have  no  young  men  fol- 
lowing them  ;  while  the  older  men,  who  gave 
often  less  warm  adherence  to  the  government, 
did  good  work  by  their  writing,  the  younger 
men  have  either  contented  themselves  with  the 
cheap  notoriety  of  bitter  opposition,  without 
the  ability  to  suggest  anything  better,  or  they 
embraced  the  opportunity,  which  the  Second 
Empire  very  generously  offered,  of  seeking  to 
do  nothing  more  than  amuse  the  public.  This 
task  they  accomplished  well,  but  there  is  no 
real  satisfaction  to  be  got  from  their  work. 
One  such  man  was  Baudelaire,  a  dull  writer 
of  wilfully,  coldly  improper  lines,  which  by 
some  singular  fortune  have  made  him  a  scape- 
goat to  receive  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  which 
might  have  been  more  impartially  distributed  ; 
of  him  there  is  a  notice  in  this  volume  of  M. 
Seherer's.  He  speaks  of  Baudelaire's  works 
as  books  to  be  read  for  instruction  rather  than 
for  pleasure,  because  they  illustrate  so  well  cer- 
tain qualities  of  the  age.  They  represent,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  the  decay  of  a  literature.  "  I 
had  always  supposed  that  to  be  a  mere  phrase, 
used  by  old  men  to  condemn  books  of  a  stylii 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  I  used  to 
say  to  myself  that  everything  was  relative  ; 
that  every  age  had  its  language  and  literature, 
which  were  of  use  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
men  at  certain  moments  of  the  life  of  society, 
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But  no,  there  is  in  the  human  mind  and  in  its 
productions  a  time  of  old  age  as  well  as  one  of 
youth  ;  after  maturity  comes  deeay,  when  the 
intelligence  grows  feeble,  the  tongue  thicker, 
when  uirliness  and  stiffness  take  the  place  of 
beauty  and  strength.  To  dispute  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
beaut v  and  ugliness,  and  this  is  what  the 
Baudclaires  are  trying  to  do." 

More  space  is  given  to  Sainte-Beuve  than 
to  any  one  else  in  this  volume,  which  covers 
the  time  of  the  great  critic's  death.  One  of 
the  paragraphs  is  on  his  library. 

"Not  that  every  writer  has  a  library. 
Chateaubriand  had  none  ;  he  used  to  call  them 
rat-holes.  Nor  did  Lamartine  have  one. 
Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand  were  above 
everything,  poets  even  in  their  travels  and 
histories.  But  Sainte-Beuve  was  compelled  to 
have  a  library,  and  he  had  a  large  one.  In 
fact,  he  had  several,  each  one  representing  a 
phase  of  his  life,  an  epoch  of  his  work.  Thus 
his  Tableau  de  la  poesie  frunqaise  au  seisieme 
siccle  figures  there  in  a  collection  of  our 

sixteenth-century  poets Then  comes  a 

second  library,  such  as  served  to  make  the  Port- 
Royal But  that  was  not  his  favorite 

corner :  he  preferred  a  little  number  of  master- 
pieces ;  the  Iliad,  which  he  placed  first ;  Virgil, 
of  the  different  editions  of  whom  he  made  a  tol- 
e,rably  complete  collection,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life;  Racine,  of  whom  he  was  especially 
fond  ;  and  among  the  poets  of  our  time,  Lamar- 
tine.  M.  Hugo  knew  this,  and  said  one  day  to 
Lamartine,  in  Sainte-Beuve's  presence,  'He 
likes  you  more  than  me.'  Add  to  these  poets 
a  few  moralists,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere, 
and  you  have  his  favorite  collection." 

Many  of  his  books  bore  marginal  notes. 
Homer  and  Horace,  of  course.  A  few  Eng- 
\\A\  authors  were  thus  annotated,  among  oth- 
ers a  Cowper,  and  a  volume  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  Essays.  "  On  a  bundle  of  books  and 
articles  about  China  was  written,  '  Article  to 
be  written  on  Chinese  poetry,  to  be  followed 
by  one  on  French  poets,  the  funeral  procession 
of  our  contemporaries.' " 

Hire  is  another  note:  "To  maintain  a 
reputation  with  posterity,  and  in  order  to  have 
it  wide-spread,  it  is  necessary  that  posterity 
should  imagine  it  has  need  of  you  as  a  type, 
as  an  example,  as  perpetual  and  convenient 
material  for  quotations.  That  keeps  your 
memory  fresher  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
your  work.  In  a  word,  Vhomme  qui  passe 
pour  avoir  t>u  I,-  pfu*  f/\'sjjrit  rst  Cflui  qui  a 
r esprit  tie  demain  et  d'apres -demain .'  " 


M.  Taine  is  the  subject  of  two  articles,  one 
treating  of  his  method,  and  the  other  review- 
ing briefly  his  Philosophic  de  I' art  en  Grece. 
M.  Scherer  not  unnaturally  feels  a  certain 
hostility  to  M.  Taine's  complete  theories,  and 
he  gives  us  a  brief  criticism  of  them  which  is 
veiy  well  deserved.  He  acknowledges  the 
points  of  resemblance  to  be  found  in  many 
people  of  the  same  time  in  history,  which 
are  brought  into  notice  more  especially  by 
M.  Taine's  ingenious  method.  "Thus  there 
is  a  common  point,  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, between  the  philosophy,  the  poetry,  the 
court,  and  the  religion ;  between  Louis  XIV., 
Bossuet,  Descartes,  and  Racine:  this  may 
escape  the  eye  at  first,  though  it  may  not  be 
impossible  to  determine  it ;  and  this  it  is 
which  forms  the  character  of  the  century." 

This,  too,  is  produced  by  two  things,  an 
individual  nature  and  the  modifications 
wrought  by  history.  The  seventeenth  century 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  aptitudes  of  race, 
and  by  the  influences  of  all  kinds  under  the 
action  of  which  these  aptitudes  are  developed. 
And  M.  Taine  is  anxious  to  go  back  to  the 
primal  originating  influence.  All  of  us  who 
have  read  his  History  of  English  Literature 
know  the  way  in  which  he  goes  back  to  cli- 
mate, race,  and  history  to  explain  the  course 
of  English  literature,  and  a  system  which  ex- 
plains everything  but  the  great  men  who  have 
made  that  literature  what  it  is. 

M.  Veuillot's  Odeurs  de  Paris  receives  what 
it  is  not  the  custom  in  this  country  to  call  a 
"  genial "  notice.  M.  Veuillot  flung  abuse 
about  him  at  everything  in  Paris  which  was 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  thereby  he  made  many  ene- 
mies. M.  Scherer  wastes  no  love  on  this  man 
who  undertakes  to  do  the  work  of  reforming 
society  with  the  weapons  of  an  outcast,  and 
has  written  a  notice  which  is  a  very  good  an- 
swer to  an  abusive  book. 

There  is  also  an  article  on  the  prefaces  by  A. 
Dumas,  jils,  to  the  edition  of  his  plays,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  specious  arguments  of 
that  gentleman,  who  wishes  to  remodel  society 
by  dramatic  representations,  forgetting  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  do  good  as  it  is  to  do  harm  by 
means  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  word,  this  volume  of  M.  Scherer's 
essays  will  be  found  very  entertaining  reading. 
Nowhere  in  the  volume  is  there  such  delicate 
criticism  as  Sainte-Beuve  shows,  but  yet  there 
is  plenty  of  good  sense,  humor,  and  intelligent 
observation.  Criticism  is  good  which  gives 
us  this  ;  anything  beyond  is  luxury. 
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THE  men  who  had  the  building  of  the  old 
Boston  which  we  remember  —  the  Boston  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century  —  worked  under 
many  disadvantages  which  we  at  this  day  are 
very  ready  to  recognize ;  but  they  had  also 
certain  advantages,  which  we  are  more  apt  to 
forget.  There  was  very  little  chance,  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago,  for  an  American  architect 
(no  great  chance,  in  truth,  for  any  architect)  to 
get  a  liberal  professional  training.  Our  com- 
munity was  poor,  building  materials  were  few 
and  simple.  The  work  that  was  done,  there- 
fore, was  small  in  scale  and  of  no  great  archi- 
tectural significance  ;  moreover,  it  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  formal,  frigid  style  which  we 
inherited  from  the  English  architects  of  the 
(I  corgi  an  period.  We  are  familiar  with  these 
disadvantages  of  our  fathers,  but  we  forget 
their  compensations.  The  forms  and  rules  by 
which  they  worked  had  been  carefully  studied 
out  by  artists  of  large  experience  and  finely 
developed  sense  of  proportion.  Their  work,  in 
spite  of  its  monotony  and  want  of  life,  always 
retained  traces  of  the  judgment,  often  of  the 
elegance,  of  those  from  whom  it  was  derived. 
Thus,  if  the  men  who  designed  buildings 
lacked  knowledge  and  skill,  they  were  guarded 
by  rules  born  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
others. 

But  later  years  brought  many  changes  in 
our  way  of  building.  The  Greek  revival  came, 
and,  soon  after,  the  Gothic  revival  ;  then,  clas- 
sical discipline  once  broken  through,  a  flood 
of  confused  novelties  spread  over  the  land,  and 
architecture  fell  a  prey  to  empiricism.  Fortu- 
nately in  our  large  cities  it  had  already  attained 
in  a  degree  the  consistency  of  a  profession ; 
and  Boston,  though  she  began  to  lose  the 
quiet  air  of  uniform  good-breeding  that  had 
characterized  her,  probably  suffered  less  than 
most  cities  from  the  popular  outbreak.  Her 
architecture  gained  in  vigor :  it  lost  the  con- 
sistency of  form  that  had  before  given  it  unity 
and  character.  Amid  a  great  deal  of  building 
that  was  commonplace,  and  somewhat  vulgar- 
ized by  relaxing  the  strict  ideas  of  form  and 
detail  that  had  preceded,  much  was  interest- 
ing and  vigorous,  and  some  was  elegant  and 
artistic. 

It  is  useless  to  rehearse  the  faults  of  our 
structure  and  employment  of  material :  they 
have  been  often  recounted  and  ore  well  known. 


The  fire  came,  and  our  people  seemed  anxious 
to  learn  the  lessons  to  which  the  tires  of  Port- 
land and  Chicago  had  scarcely  attracted  their 
attention.  Yet,  except  for  the  giving  up 
wooden  pitched  roofs  and  mansards,  with  their 
wooden  dormers  and  cornices,  the  carrying 
up  of  party  walls  into  parapets  above  the 
roofs,  and  perhaps  some  other  general  pre- 
cautions, and  a  little  increase  of  material  in 
party  walls,  there  is  not  much  apparent  differ- 
ence between  the  old  system  of  construction 
and  the  new,  although  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  the  recent  building  acts  have  caused  a 
gain  in  solidity. 

An  examination  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
buildings  that  has  been  put  up  in  the  burnt 
district  is,  on  the  whole,  very  encouraging  to 
the  lover  of  good  architecture.  The  first  im- 
pression is  perhaps  one  of  flatness,  and  even 
monotony,  not  on  account  of  actual  similarity, 
but  of  the  general  absence  of  salient  features 
and  of  relief  in  detail.  A  large  pail  is,  of 
course,  the  product  of  rapid  routine  work, 
hastily  designed  and  contentedly  common- 
place. A  good  deal  is  the  work  of  what  may 
be  called  building-brokers,  careless  of  architect- 
ure. But  there  remains  a  good  deal  that 
shows  the  marks  of  intelligence,  skill,  and 
honest  study.  We  trace  the  influence,  espe- 
cially in  detail,  of  a  variety  of  styles,  and  the 
eclectic  habit  of  our  day  —  notably  of  French 
architects,  from  whom  more  than  from  others 
ours  derive  inspiration  —  makes  this  entirely 
natural.  Yet  in  the  best  work  a  certain  com- 
mon perception  of  needs  and  of  the  ways  of 
satisfying  them,  and  a  common  feeling  in  de- 
tail, suggest  a  kinship  of  spirit  under  the  con- 
fusion of  form  which  is  very  hopeful. 

The  requirements  suggested  by  the  fire  set 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  archi- 
tects, and  more  than  anything  else  dictated  the 
expedients  in  design  they  have  adopted.  Com- 
bustible mansards  caused  the  spread  of  the  fire  ; 
therefore  mansards  have  been  mostly  avoided. 
Wooden  cornices  are  abolished,  and  our  better 
architects  are  too  wise  and  too  candid  to  use 
those  of  galvanized  iron.  The  somewhat  over- 
strained avidity  of  business-men  for  the  use  of 
every  foot  of  a  deep  store-lot  forbids  any  bold 
breaks  in  their  walls,  even  when  their  fronts  are 
wide  enough  to  warrant  them  ;  while  the  walls 
themselves,  in  our  system  of  building,  are  too 
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thin  to  allow  of  deep  recession.  High-pitched 
roofs  are  proscribed  equally  with  mansards, 
while  use,  and  perhaps  necessity,  call  for  four 
stories  in  height.  The  problem  was,  then,  to 
arrange  and  decorate  a  flat  front,  four  stories 
high,  generally  quite  narrow,  often  even  lean, 
with  no  visible  roof,  a  straight  or  nearly 
straight  cornice  of  brick  or  stone,  with  as 
many  windows  as  possible,  and  a  row  of 
columns  at  the  bottom  as  slight  as  was  ad- 
missible. These  conditions  left  hut  a  narrow 
field  for  display  ;  they  afforded  the  least  possi- 
ble scope  for  picturesque  treatment,  but  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  hard  to  dissemble, 
and  have  generally  been  dealt  with  in  a  very 
straightforward  way,  which  in  itself  gives 
an  agreeable  character  of  manliness  to  the 
work. 

The  main  resources  which  the  limits  of  the 
problem  left  were  light  and  shade,  grouping 
and  arrangement  of  openings,  and  color.  But 
even  here  were  difficulties.  Bold  projections 
in  cornices  and  string  courses  are  costly, 
and  diiiicult  to  effect  in  thin  walls,  and  in 
narrow  streets  cut  off  light.  Moreover,  but 
a  small  part  of  the  fronts  in  a  closely  built 
city  ever  get  much  full  sunshine,  or  effect 
of  shadow.  When  windows  must  be  every- 
where, much  variety  and  effect  in  feiiest ration 
is  hard  to  get,  especially  in  narrow  fronts. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  effort  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  with  good  effect ; 
a  good  deal  more  may  undoubtedly  be  accom- 
plished without  violating  the  necessary  condi- 
tions. There  remains  color,  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  the  natural  adjunct  or  substitute  for  light 
and  shade  when  these  fall  short.  Of  its  use 
in  decoration  we  can  remember  but  a  single 
instance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  burnt 
district  before  the  fire ;  at  all  events  it  was 
very  rare.  It  is  fortunate  that  nowadays  we 
have  a  large  supply  of  good  and  varied  col- 
ored material  at  hand,  and  its  frequent  use  in 
the  new  buildings  is  a  refreshing  characteris- 
tic. A  natural  association  has  given  a  Gothic 
or  quasi-Gothic  character  to  most  of  the  work 
in  which  it  is  employed. 

One  difficulty  which  besets  modern  city 
architects  is  the  adjustment  of  ,the  different 
stories.  Every  one  who  has  practised  archi- 
tectural composition  knows  how  impatient  of 
graduation  or  subordination  a  series  of  four 
members  is.  A  triple  group  lends  itself  easily 
to  such  discipline,  and  so  is  u.,Ld  as  the  basis 
of  beautiful  combinations  everywhere  ;  but  a 
quadruple  group  is  much  inure  intractable,  es- 
pecially iu  vertical  divisions,  and  business  re- 


quirements seem  to  have  prescribed  four  stories 
in  the  majority  of  cases  here.  The  difficulty 
is  sometimes  got  over  by  turning  the  fourth 
story  into  an  attic  above  the  main  cornice  ; 
sometimes  by  treating  the  lower  story  in  so 
distinct  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  other  three 
into  an  opposing  group,  to  be  redistributed 
among  themselves  ;  sometimes  it  is  plumply 
ignored.  Perhaps  the  most  common  and  direct 
expedient  is  to  throw  two  adjoining  stories 
into  one,  as  it  were,  by  an  order  of  strongly 
marked  pilasters  running  through  both,  the 
wall  panel  between  the  two  windows  above 
and  below  being  let  in  as  if  it  were  a  transom. 
This  has  the  merit  of  boldly  seizing  on  and 
utilizing  the  uprightness  of  a  narrow  fa9adc, 
and  so  gives  a  certain  force  and  unity  to  it ; 
but,  while  it  exaggerates  one  vertical  divis- 
ion to  a  degree  that  is  difficult  to  balance 
or  carry  off  in  the  rest  of  the  facade,  it  sug- 
gests a  want  of  candor,  and  may  not  unfair- 
ly be  called  a  trick ;  for  the  second  and  third 
stories  of  one  of  our  buildings  have  commonly 
no  more  to  do  with  each  other,  that  they 
should  be  thrown  together,  or  seem  to  be  one, 
than  any  other  two.  The  French  expedient  of 
making  the  second  story  an  entresol,  or  half- 
story,  although  it  may  offer  some  business 
advantages  in  adding  to  the  value  of  the  upper 
floors,  thus  brought  nearer  the  ground,  seems 
not  to  find  much  favor  among  us. 

In  point  of  detail  there  has  been,  as  we 
have  hinted,  a  marked  gain,  and  this  at  once 
in  sobriety,  richness,  and  refinement  as  well  as 
in  animation,  especially  in  sculptured  orna- 
ment. We  notice  a  tendency  to  introduce 
decorated  tiles  in  brick  fa9ades.  These  tiles 
are  a  very  valuable  aid  in  interior  decoration, 
and  even  in  exteriors  where  they  are  well 
placed  and  borne  out  by  sufficient  fineness  of 
adjoining  material  and  delicacy  of  ornament, 
but  are  apt  to  be  killed  by  the  rugged  detail 
of  neighboring  brickwork,  and  are  doubly  lost 
when,  as  is  common,  they  are  placed  so  high 
that  their  design  is  undecipherable.  In  the 
treatment  of  brick  detail  there  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  profile  and  proportion  over  the 
clumsiness  of  a  decade  or  two  ago,  but  the 
supply  of  forms  and  combinations  is  by  no 
means  exhausted. 

The  most  noticeable  group  of  buildings  in 
which  color  is  prominent  is  on  Devonshire 
Street,  at  and  near  the  corner  of  Franklin 
Street.  The  large  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  is  a  pleasing  combination  of  warm 
buff  and  brown  sandstones  skilfully  disposed. 
There  is  a  fairly  successful  effort  to  group  the 
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many  windows  for  general  effect  and  to  cen- 
tralize the  fa9ade.  The  iron  columns  are  excel- 
lently designed,  and  an  admirable  instance  of 
the  proportioning  of  shaft  and  capital  to  their 
immediate  charge.  The  upper  stories  hardly 
carry  out  the  breadth  of  treatment  promised 
by  the  second,  but  are  agreeably  emphasi/ed 
in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade.  The  color  is 
well  accentuated  by  polished  shafts  of  black 
marble,  and  the  roof  line  broken  with  effect, 
though  apparently  aspiring  to  some  forbidden 
term ination.  The  ornament  is  throughout 
fresh,  well  executed,  and  excellently  placed  ; 
the  whole  design  vigorous,  rich,  and  beautiful 
in  color,  —  a  good  specimen  of  modern  eclec- 
tic Gothic  with  a  distinctly  French  infusion, 
and  with  a  mastery  of  detail  that  is  unusual. 
There  seems  a  want  of  raison,  d'etre  for  the 
quasi  gargoyles  perched  upon  the  parapet, 
idly  overlooking  the  descent  of  the  water 
which  in  old  times  it  would  have  been  their 
duty  to  discharge  themselves  5  but  they  are 
at  least  designed  with  spirit.  The  adjoining 
building  on  Devonshire  Street  shows  a  well- 
chosen  and  refined  contrast  of  white  marble 
and  olive  sandstone,  but  is  rather  lacking  in 
general  effect  from  want  of  concentration  or 
well-studied  accentuation ;  and  the  long,  thin 
edge-shafts  on  the  jambs  of  the  second-story 
windows,  with  their  rudely  proportioned  cap- 
itals and  bases,  are  unfortunate.  Opposite  is 
a  large  building  of  red  brick  and  white  mar- 
ble. The  marble,  pretty  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  whole  front,  gives  the  building  a  spot- 
ty and  all-overish  look  which  does  injustice  to 
the  studied  and  even  elegant  character  of  some 
of  the  detail,  especially  in  the  iron-work  of  the 
rather  stilted  lower  story,  which  is  nicely  de- 
signed and  colored  with  very  pleasing  effect. 
It  is  seldom  safe,  in  combining  colored  materials, 
to  repeat  certain  members  in  one  color  wher- 
ever they  occur,  for  structural  needs  are  apt  to 
place  the  same  members  all  over  a  buildinir, 
and  spottiness  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result. 
Here  it  reminds  one  of  the  effect  of  Dutch 
architecture,  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  greater  boldness  and  picturesqueness  of 
form  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  great  market- 
place at  Haarlem.  The  neighboring  building 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin  Street 
and  Devonshire  Street,  opposite  the  one  first 
mentioned,  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
combined  with  better  judgment  than  in  its 
neighbor,  and  so  producing  a  better  effect,  in 
spite  of  the  strongly  marked  attempt  to  fuse 
two  stories  into  one.  Not  far  from  these 
buildings,  on  the  westerly  side  of  Hawley 


Street,  is  some  clever  and  spirited  detail  in 
brick-work  in  a  small  front  with  sqnare-head- 
ed  windows,  the  northernmost  of  two  which 
stand  together  next  to  Trinity  Church  lot. 

A  contrast  analogous  in  tone  to  that  in 
brick  and  marble  which  we  have  mentioned, 
but  incomparably  pleasanter  because  less  crude, 
may  be  seen  in  a  small  front  on  the  south  side 
of  Summer  Street  next  the  vacant  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Chauncey  Street.  The  materials  arc 
white  marble  and  dark -brown  sandstone  of  a 
peculiarly  rich  color.  The  darker  material  is 
sparingly  used  and  excellently  disposed,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  front  very  simple,  the  detail 
well  designed,  —  the  whole  a  good  example  of 
quiet  and  effective  treatment  in  charming  color 
of  a  small  fa9ade  on  the  shaded  side  of  a 
street.  Two  quiet  buildings  next  this — side 
by  side  and  of  almost  identical  design,  but  one 
of  marble  and  the  other  of  brick  and  stone  — 
are  excellent  examples  of  unassuming  treatment 
with  considerable  refinement.  A  truncated 
brick  building  nearly  opposite,  on  the  corner 
of  Summer  Street  and  Arch  Street,  shows  the 
beginning  of  a  design  of  striking,  perhaps 
hazardous,  boldness,  with  promise  of  consider- 
able beauty  in  the  upper  stories.  An  unob- 
trusive front  next  the  west  corner  of  Summer 
Street  and  Kingston  Street,  though  with  less 
character,  and  a  mean  lower  stoiy  of  iron,  is  a 
good  combination  of  white  and  black  marble. 
It  has  a  well-treated  second  story  and  an  ex- 
cellent cornice.  A  marble  block  on  the  neigh- 
boring south  corner  of  Kingston  Street,  and 
one  of  granite  on  the  corner  of  Otis  Street, 
are  good  specimens  of  a  quiet,  well-considered, 
gentlemanlike  character,  which  marks  much  of 
the  new  work.  The  building  on  Otis  Street 
adjoining  has  a  front  of  yellow  sand-stone  ad- 
mirable for  its  distribution  of  a  small  fa9adc, 
and  its  expression  of  repose  without  tame- 
ness. 

Passing  down  into  Federal  Street,  one  finds 
very  good  examples  of  what  we  used  to  hear 
called  "  brick  with  stone  trimmings,"  in  two 
or  three  buildings  on  the  west  side  between 
High  Street  and  Franklin  Street.  Beyond, 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  a 
building  of  black  and  red  brick  and  gray  stone, 
though  of  somewhat  cheap  effect  in  compari- 
son with  its  neighbors  above,  has  some  bits  of 
good  sculpture  and  spirited  design  in  the  two 
upper  stories,  but  is  discredited  in  its  general 
aspect  by  an  unfortunate  roof. 

At  the  corner  of  Franklin  Street  and  Pearl 
Street  a  large  structure  repeats  the  glaring 
contrast  of  red  brick  aud  white  marble  which 
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we  have  spoken  of  above.  The  front  on  Pearl 
Street  ha.-  tlie  defects  we  then  mentioned  ;  but 
the  flank  produces  a  belter  effect  from  the 
greater  concentration  of  the  lighter  material, 
and  has  an  air  of  con-idcrable  dignity. 

Of  iron  architecture  there  is  less  than  we 
had  feared  to  see  after  the  fire  ;  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  MM  h>s  still.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  iron  is  the  advancing,  and  we  might  say 
encroaching  material  of  our  time,  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  serious  study  of  its  proper  em- 
ployment in  architecture, — except  in  France, 
where,  as  in  the  new  markets  of  Paris,  excellent 
use  has  sometimes  been  made  of  it,  —  and  no 
suitable  forms  for  its  use  have  been  developed, 
it  being  almost  universally  employed  thus  far 
in  debased  imitation  of  forms  which  were  in- 
vented for  stone.  It  is  refreshing  therefore  to 
see  in  the  large  building  at  the  corner  of  Milk 
Street  and  Devonshire  Street  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  —  towards  the  invention  of  a  system 
of  design  which  shall  be  distinctively  iron,  and 
not  bastard  stone  or  bastard  wood.  The  de- 
sign is  undeniably  awkward  in  shape  and  pro- 
portion, but  has  an  expression  of  force  and 
even  of  grandeur  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
appropriate  to  a  material  to  which  minute 
graces  and  enrichments  are  utterly  foreign. 
Its  distribution  is  in  keeping,  in  spite  of 
the  fault  we  have  noticed  of  running  two 
stories  into  one,  which  is  less  disagreeable  here 
than  elsewhere  because  it  accords  better  with 
iron  construction  than  with  masonry.  The 
detail,  though  uneven  in  scale,  is  bold  and  not 
ungraceful,  except  where  it  condescends  to  be 
minute,  when  it  becomes  at  once  coarse  and 
feeble.  Adjoining  this  is  a  narrow  front  of 
the  same  substance,  which,  though  somewhat 
cowed  by  its  energetic  neighbor,  is  agreeably 
arranged  and  shows  a  refined  feeling  in  detail. 
The  other  iron  buildings  in  the  district  are 
!  on  what  we  believe  to  be  entirely 
false  principles,  though  for  the  most  part  com- 
monplace and  inoffensive  in  form,  excepting  a 
•tnddUng  facade  on  Summer  Street  nearly  op- 
posite Channcey  Street,  and  the  uncouth  and 
pretentious  successor  of  the  Cathedral. 

There  is  very  little  of  what  is  called  street 
effect  in  our  building,  whether  new  or  old. 
Indeed,  not  only  docs  our  habit  of  doing  every 
man  as  he  pleases,  without  concert,  prevent 
for  the  most  part  any  continuity  of  line  or 
adjustment,  but  our  way  of  building  rejects 
the  forms  that  can  alone  give  picturesqucness 
•f  gourd  ellVct  under  such  difficulties.  Thus 
horizontal  lines,  which  clamor  for  extension 
and  exaggerate  enormously  the  discord  of  ill- 


adjusted  successive  fa9adcs,  are  strongly  in- 
sisted on,  especially  at  the  most  important 
points,  —  cornices  and  roof  lines;  but  verti- 
cal features  are  banished,  —  such  as  the  bold 
breaks,  the  bays  and  dormers  and  high  ga- 
bles which  give  such  richness  of  general 
effect  to  the  streets  of  Nuremberg,  to  the  old 
Jew's  quarter  in  Frankfort,  where  the  houses 
are  crowded  together  with  more  than  New 
York  compactness,  and  to  the  main  street  of 
Augsburg  and  many  a  provincial  town  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  increased  width  of 
many  of  the  new  buildings  brings  some  relief 
to  this  trouble :  the  rows  of  flat  marble  fronts 
on  Summer  Street  give  some  breadth  of  effect ; 
the  plain  uniformity  of  the  buildings  which 
line  the  concave  side  of  the  great  sweep  on 
Franklin  Street  gives  a  good  opportunity,  but 
it  is  thrown  away  utterly,  caricatured,  in  fact, 
in  a  weak  stretch  of  thin,  irregularly -broken 
polygonal  lines,  instead  of  the  bold  continuous 
curve  that  might  have  been  looked  for.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  architects  and  their  clients 
will  learn  to  consider  not  only  their  individual 
structures,  but  what  is  as  necessaiy  in  fafades 
as  in  sidewalks,  the  conjoint  effect. 

The  present  is  a  most  interesting  because 
most  significant  time  in  our  architectural  pro- 
gress. Our  people,  who  hitherto  have  been 
busy  organizing  communities  and  providing 
against  want,  have  got  together  wealth,  and 
are  beginning  to  think  of  architecture ;  edu- 
cated men  are  filling  the  profession  ;  the 
advance  of  our  generation  in  the  study  of 
history  in  general  has  influenced  the  study 
of  architecture ;  the  means  and  the  system 
of  professional  training  are  greatly  improved  ; 
the  multiplication  of  professional  books,  and 
especially  the  invention  of  photography,  have 
increased  the  amount  of  accessible  example 
beyond  account.  The  result  is  an  emb ar- 
ras de  richesscs  in  the  immense  number  of 
forms  that  are  added  to  the  "  five  orders " 
which  formed  the  little  stock  in  trade  of  our 
immediate  ancestors,  and  the  danger  is  that  a 
confused  eclecticism  may  take  the  place  of  a 
consistent  development  among  us.  As  there 
is  no  dominant  style  with  us,  so  there  is  no 
general  mastery  of  design  ;  but  there  is  some 
training,  some  skill,  much  life,  and  much 
promise.  If  we  must  needs  have  had  the  fire,  it 
would  have  been  to  the  gain  of  the  burnt  district 
to  have  had  it  deferred  two  or  three  decades. 
But  it  has  given  a  strong  impulse,  though  too 
sudden  and  hurried,  to  architectural  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  sec  how 
much  improvement  there  is  in  the  evidences  of 
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intelligent  study,  in  freshness  and  grace  of  de- 
tail, especially  in  the  liveliness  of  much  of  the 
Sculptured  ornament. 

—  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  name  of  Powers 
still  connected  with  sculpture,  and  to  find  the 
bearer  of  it  in  this  country,  too,  in  a  studio 
almost  within  stone's  throw  of  the  bronze 
figure  of  Webster,  designed  by  Hiram  Powers, 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Preston  Powers,  however,  has 
not  relinquished  Italy,  and  will  indeed  shortly 
take  his  departure  for  that  country,  with  the 
clay  models,  now  in  his  studio,  of  Mr.  Alvin 
Adams  of  Boston,  and  the  poet  "Whitticr,  for 
completion  in  marble,  abroad.  Something  of 
the  father's  distinguishing  qualities  as  a  sculp- 
tor reappear  in  these  two  works  of  the  son, 
as  well  as  in  a  finished  marble  bust  of  Mrs. 
Powers.  The  same  studied  softness  charac- 
terizes them  which  won  for  the  Eve  and  Greek 
Slave  their  extensive  popularity ;  and  they 
bear  also  the  stamp  of  careful  transcription 
from  the  life.  In  the  one,  we  have  the  intense, 
strong- featured  countenance  of  the  practical 
man,  thoroughly  American  in  its  bearing,  and 
businesslike  in  its  characteristics ;  in  the 
other,  the  firm,  straightforward,  almost  sternly 
uncompromising  face  of  the  famous  antislavery 
poet  and  ballad-maker  of  New  England.  And 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  have 
fallen  short  of  what  constitutes  great  plastic 
portraiture.  A  little  bas-relief  in  plaster,  at 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Everett's,  by  Mr.  Con- 
key,  of  Chicago,  representing  Robert  Collyer, 
offers  itself  also  as  subject,  with  these,  to  cer- 
tain criticisms  to  b^  made  upon  modern  por- 
trait sculpture  in  general.  Mr.  Conkey's 
relief  is  a  small  and  tentative  work,  hardly 
to  be  compared  with  the  more  scientific  model- 
ling of  Powers's  busts  ;  but  he  has  thrown  a 
simple  energy  into  it  which  promises  well, 
provided  he  docs  not  lose  this  in  acquiring  the 
nicer  skill  he  needs.  Powers,  on  his  part, 
possesses  a  trained  eye  and  obedient  hand ; 
but  with  greater  energy  he  would  merit  higher 
praise.  These  faces  are  doubtless  correct ;  but 
they  are  approached  too  much  from  without. 
"We  do  not  say  it  would  be  easy  to  convey 
more  than  one  side  of  a  man,  through  a  coun- 
tenance necessarily  bearing  predominantly  the 


impress  of  special  characteristics  which  yet 
do  not  constitute  all  his  strength  ;  but  it  is 
the  sculptor's  office  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and 
to  bring  out  hidden  meanings  through  the 
very  lines  that  hide  them.  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  our  modern  modellers  so  often  fail  in 
this  ?  Examine  the  reproductions  of  famous 
marbles  in  foreign  museums,  and  observe  the 
comprehensive  grasp  with  which  the  sculptor 
has  seized  the  leading  —  and  not  only  the 
leading,  but  the  uttCOlUCiOttfly  revealing  — 
traits  of  the  face,  in  the  Augustus,  the  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  or  the  Julia  Pia  of  the  Vatican. 
Solid  form  was  to  them  a  natural  means  of 
expressing  ideas  and  observations.  But  our 
moderns  feel  form  more  artificially,  apparent- 
ly ;  and,  relying  too  much  upon  the  mechanical- 
ly exact  tracing  of  lines  (forgetting  that  poetic 
feeling  is  as  important  as  accuracy),  are  misled 
by  superficialities.  They  worry  themselves  in- 
credibly over  the  hair  and  beard,  where  a  mas- 
ter of  the  old  mettle  would  be  content  to  indi- 
cate by  a  symbol,  and  even  then  woidd  tell 
much  more  than  we.  The  typical  modern 
sculptor  is  wanting  in  imaginative  analysis. 
If  this  be  so  important  in  portraits  in  color, 
how  much  more  necessary  that  a  sympathetic 
conception  should  abide  in  the  snowy  core  of 
the  marble,  before  it  can  bloom  into  a  suffi- 
cient life  of  its  own.  For  ourselves,  we  are  un- 
willing to  write  the  obituary  of  sculpture  as  yet. 
There  are  signs  enough  of  a  potential  rejuve- 
nescence in  the  art.  We  miss  the  Greek  type,  of 
course  :  but  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  put 
up  with  a  type  of  their  own  ;  and  a  very  littla 
observation  will  convince  us  that  American 
physiognomies  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Romans,  who  worked  up  into 
pretty  fair  statues,  on  the  whole.  And  as  for 
physique,  there  is  assuredly  enough  still  in  the 
human  race  to  employ  the  sculptor  amply  once 
more,  if  he  could  only  find  out  how  to  occupy 
himself  with  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Mean- 
time, while  we  wait  for  some  one  who  shall 
apply  himself  to  representation  in  sculpture 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  discoverer, 
we  may  welcome  in  Mr.  Powers  a  patient  and 
faithful  laborer,  and  may  from  Mr.  Conkey 
hope  for  something  of  a  larger  scope  as  sincere 
as  his  profile  of  Collyer. 
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FOREMOST  among  the  "  attractions  "of  the 
Maivt/ek  opera  troupe,  of  which  we  have  lately 
had  a  two  weeks'  "  season  "  in  Boston,  stands, 
of  course,  Madame  Lucca,  in  public  esteem,  as 
perhaps  also  in  real  merit.  The  more  we  hear 
and  see  of  this  wonderful  woman,  the  more 
are  we  struck  by  the  unmistakable,  genuine 
power  and  versatility  of  her  genius.  That  her 
genius  is  of  a  realistic  type,  and  that  other 
artists  have  the  power  of  carrying  us  along 
with  them  into  a  higher  ideal  atmosphere,  is 
undeniable.  Her  idealizing  faculty  is  com- 
paratively small.  She  seems  to  conceive  the 
characters  she  impersonates  as  concrete  indi- 
viduals rather  than  as  artistic  abstractions,  or 
the  embodiments  of  a  moral  or  aesthetic  prin- 
ciple. Her  individuality  is  very  decided,  and 
in  all  her  various  parts  she  is  distinctly  herself, 
though  never  obtrusively  or  egotistically  so,  for 
self-consciousness  never  makes  itself  felt  in  her. 
\Ve  are  not  forced  to  feel  that  she  is  Lucca  and 
not  Marghcrita,  Zcrlina,  or  Leonora ;  neither 
do  we  feel  that  the  person  before  us  on  the 
stage  is  Marghcrita,  Zerlina,  or  Leonora  viewed 
through  and  brought  to  a  focus  by  Madame 
Lucca's  aesthetic  spectacles.  She  has  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  placing  herself  in  the  position 
of  the  characters  she  impersonates  ;  and  al- 
though all  her  actions  evidently  spring  sponta- 
neously from  the  instinctive  promptings  of 
her  own  nature,  yet  her  genius  has  that  con- 
vincing power  which  makes  us  unhesitatingly 
accept  them  as  appropriate  to  the  character 
and  situation  in  which  she  stands  before  us. 
Thus  her  great  versatility,  her  power  of  being 
so  entirely  different  in  different  characters, 
»eems  to  arise  less  from  voluntary  objectivity 
of  conception  than  from  a  large  and  spheri- 
cally developed  nature.  Some  one  has  said 
that,  ns  charity  envoi's  a  multitude  of  sins,  so 
could  genius  almost  be  gauged  by  the  number 
nnd  gravity  of  defects  it  could  make  bearable. 
There  is  surely  some  inkling  of  truth  in  this 
ns  in  other  apparent  paradoxes.  The  defects 
that  Madame  Lii'-ca's  genius  is  called  npon  to 
excuse  are  by  no  means  few  or  small,  and 
sometimes,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  words,  "  I 
ct'/ijji,  fa  morte  istessa  non  mi  dan  terror,"  in 
the  prison  scene  in  Faust,  where  she  most  un- 
accountably runs  four  beats  into  two,  her 
pniius  U  hard  put  to  it.  But  in  spite  of  the 
imperfections  of  her  vocal  method,  despite  her 


defective  elocution,  which  (apart  from  a  natu- 
ral lisp  that  we  would  not  take  into  account) 
is  often  bad,  she  has  yet  the  heaven-sent  and 
world-compelling  power  of  placing  before  us  a 
great  reality  in  all  its  convincing  force.  Her 
greatness  lies  not  in  the  purely  artistic  faculty 
of  delighting  the  aesthetic  sense  by  perfect  fin- 
ish and  harmony  of  outline,  and  light  and 
shade,  nor  in  that  simian  power  of  mimicry 
that  proves,  as  Browning  says,  "  The  histri- 
onic truth  is  in  the  natural  lie,"  *  but  in  the 
indescribable  power  she  has  of  bringing  us 
face  to  face  with  something  that  is  stronger 
and  more  real  than  ourselves,  something  that, 
criticise  and  cavil  at  as  we  may,  we  must  bow 
before  and  reverence  and  acknowledge  as  di- 
vine in  its  essence.  "  Qu'est-ce  que  le  genie  ?  " 
cries  bombast  out  of  the  mouth  of  M.  Montlu- 
car,  "  n'est-ce  pas  1'etincelle  electrique  qu'on 
ne  peut  saisir,  bien  qu'elle  parcourt  1'immen- 
site  ?  '  Every  fool  seems  somehow  to  have 
the  faculty  of  putting,  at  least,  one  truth  into 
a  nutshell.  For  a  more  detailed  notice  of  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  her  various  impersona- 
tions we  would  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
wrote  about  her  last  year.f  Our  opinions  have 
only  been  intensified  by  time. 

Mademoiselle  lima  di  Murska  stands  in 
strong  contrast  to  Madame  Lucca  in  almost 
eveiy  point.  To  a  beautiful,  fine-drawn  voice 
of  the  highest  and  purest  soprano  quality  she 
unites  a  degree  of  vocal  training  that  is  posi- 
tively marvellous.  Her  voice,  although  the 
traditional  "  tear  "  is  perhaps  wanting  in  it, 
is  of  a  peculiarly  fine,  light  quality;  reminding 
one  in  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  the  tones  of 
Wieniawski's  violin  ;  a  perfect  voijc  blanche,  as 
the  French  have  it,  elastic,  sweet,  and  without 
breaks  throughout  the  scale.  A  deficiency  of 
resonance  in  the  lower  register  tends  to  make 
all  but  the  hightest  soprano  roles  not  entirely 
repaying  to  her,  but  the  graceful  case  with 
which  she  soars  to  the  higher  limits  of  the 
human  voice  fits  her  for  realizing  the  compos- 
er's ideal  (a  thing,  by  the  way,  not  often  done 
nowadays)  in  the  florid,  light  soprano  parts  of 
the  Mozart,  Bellini,  and  Rossini  operas,  as 
well  as  such  roles  as  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah, 
and  the  Queen  in  Les  Huguenots,  that  of  Eu- 
doxie  in  Halevy's  Juice,  or  Gounod's  Juliet. 

*  Fifine  at  the  Fair.    Boston  ed.,  p.  102. 
t  Atlantic  for  March,  1873. 
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Donna  Elvira  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni 
seems  a.  a  whole  not  we'll  suited  to  her  voice, 
especially  in  tin:  concerted  numbers,  where  the 
want  of  force  in  her  lower  register  is  too 
often  painfully  It-It.  We  must,  however,  em- 
phatically except  from  this  stricture  her  sing- 
ing of  Mi  trad}  quell'  alma.  Her  rendering 
of  this  superb  and  almost  unreasonably  difficult 
sonir  was  worthy  of  being  noted  down  in  the 
brightest  of  red  letters  in  the  diaries  of  all 
who  heard  her.  Such  perfect  phrasing,  such 
judgment  in  taking  breath,  such  absolute 
purity  of  intonation  even  in  the  most  trying 
and  adventurous  modulations,  together  with 
such  passionate  intensity  of  expression,  and 
perfection  of  artistic  good  taste,  are  very,  very 
rarely  brought  to  bear  upon  any  song,  least  of 
all  upon  such  a  song  as  this.  And  all  this 
in  a  perfectly  light  and  elastic  timbre  clair, 
instead  of  the  sombre  tones  of  despair  and 
jealousy  in  which  some  singers  give  voice  to 
the  lament  of  poor  love-stricken  Elvira,  as  if 
she  were  a  foiled  Medea  at  the  very  least. 

In  La  Sonnambnla,  Mademoiselle  di  Murs- 
ka's  Amina  is  the  most  perfect  impersonation 
we  have  heard  since  we  heard  Miss  Kellogg 
in  the  part  in  1864.  Miss  Kellogg  had,  even 
then,  the  advantage  of  a  more  tear-provoking 
voice  and  more  marked  dramatic  capacity  ;  for 
Mail 'iiidis,  lie  di  Murska's  distinct  histrionic 
power,  apart  from  a  certain  weird  intensity 
of  expression  which  is  an  integral  part  of  her 
physiognomy,  is  not  of  any  very  high  order. 
But  a  superiority  in  phrasing,  a  general  vocal 
facility,  remains  on  Mademoiselle  di  Murska's 
side  (it  must  be  remembered  that  the  perform- 
ance of  Miss  Kellogg's  that  we  refer  to  was 
ten  years  ago,  when  she  was  almost  a  novice). 
Certainly,  Mademoiselle  di  Murska's  rendering 
of  Come  per  me  sereno,  Sopra  il  sen  la  man 
mi  posa,  and  Ah,  non  credea,  was  such  as  to 
satisfy  all  artistic  demands  and  win  all  hearts. 
In  the  last-named  song  we  must  confess  to 
preferring  the  original  simple  melody  to  Ma- 
dame Malibran's  florid  version  of  the  phrase 
"  Potria  novel  vigor  e.  il  pianto  mio  recarti," 
but  we  suppose  that  it  wonld  be  too  great  a 
piece  of  self-abnegation  to  ask  from  any  singer 
to  stick  to  Bellini's  text  in  this  famous  passage. 
In  the  final  Ah,  non  giunge,  precisely  the 
air  that  the  New  York  papers  had  most  raved 
about  and  had  led  us  to  expect  the  greatest 
things  from,  we  were  disappointed.  Not  that 
there  was  too  much  ornamentation,  for  the  song 
will  bear  any  amount  of  florid  vocal  embroid- 
ery ;  but  that  the  manner  in  which  Made- 
moiselle di  Murska  sang  tho  ornaments  took 


away  from  the  spirit  and  elan  of  the  piece. 
It  was  delicately  and  gracefully  done,  but 
there  was  a  want  of  breadth  of  phrasing,  and 
especially  of  the  proper  subordination  of  the 
separate  phrases  to  the  whole  melody  ;  each 
separate  phrase,  sometimes  even  each  separate 
ornament,  stood  out  too  plainly  and  indepen- 
dently by  itself.  The  Germans  have  a  good 
name  for  this  sort  of  thing, — Schablonen- 
musik,  sample  music.  In  the  duets,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  concerted  music,  Mademoi- 
selle di  Murska  had  a  grievous  millstone 
round  her  neck  in  the  shape  of  her  well, 
intentioned  but  vocally  nuwieldy  lover.  In 
all  the  concerted  music  in  the  opera,  the 
tenor  has  the  first,  and  the  soprano  the  sec- 
ond part.  The  tenor  is  the  voice  that  is  to 
lead  and  bear  up  the  soprano.  There  is  an 
old  story  of  a  little  bird  who  wanted  to  fly 
higher  than  all  other  birds,  so  he  fastened 
upon  the  eagle's  head  and  thus  soared  above 
all  his  astonished  comrades.  But  if  the  eagle's 
wings  had  been  clipped,  the  little  bird's  flight 
would  have  been  somewhat  labored.  Made- 
moiselle di  Murska  was  in  much  the  same  pre- 
dicament. AVe  did  not  hear  her  in  the  Trova- 
tore,  neither  can  we  very  well  imagine  her  in 
the  part ;  certainly  her  assumption  of  it  was 
a  bit  of  daring  after  Madame  lludersdorff's 
performance  of  it  a  few  evenings  before. 

Madame  IludersdorfFs  impersonation  of 
Leonora  in  this  opera  was  indeed  a  surprise, 
even  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  expected 
great  things  from  her.  What  of  humanity 
can  by  any  means  be  thrown  into  the  part  of 
Leonora,  Madame  Rudersdorff  triumphantly 
threw  into  it.  We  had  never  before  imagined 
Leonora  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  insen- 
sible bone  of  contention  between  a  raging 
tenor  and  baritone,  with  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  having  very  disagreeable  music  to 
sing  ;  but  Madame  Rudersdorff  suddenly  re- 
vealed her  as  a  woman  with  a  will  of  her 
own,  and  with  considerable  strong  womanly 
feeling  and  passion  too.  Her  acting  in  the 
garden  scene  of  the  second  act,  when,  about  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  Count  and  his  followers, 
sJie  sees  Manrico  coining  to  her  aid,  and  her 
enunciation  of  the  phrase,  "  E  deygio  .  .  .  .  e 
posso  crederlo  ?  Ti  veggo  a  me  d'  accanto  !  " 
was  sublimely  conceived,  and  the  conception 
wonderfully  realized.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  her  acting  and  singing  in  the  prison 
scene.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  really  pow- 
erful and  affecting  "  hard  deaths  "  that  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  operatic  stage.  And 
withal  it  never  overstepped  "  the  modesty  of 
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nature  "  or  the  bounds  of  artistic  pood  taste. 
Her  performance  <>f  the  »""'c  ferocious  parts 
of  the  ro!c  was  invariably  fine  and  strong  ;  we 
would  particularly  notice  her  delivery  with 
Sisrnor  Tainbcrlik  of  that  crushing  denuncia- 
tion in  t!ieduel  scene  of  the  first  act.  Only 
hear  this  passage  as  given  by  the  two  artists, 
and,  to  slightly  change  Browning's  line, 
"  Who  wants  fury,  has  it !  "  As  Pamina  in 
the  Marjir  I'lt'tr,  Madame  Rudcrsdorff  was  one 
of  the  few  redeeming  traits  of  that  remarkable 
performance,  in  spite  of  her  evident  unfamil- 
iarity  with  her  part.  We  only  regret  that  she 
was  not  the  Donna  Anna  in  the  Friday  even- 
ing's performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  Madame 
Lichtmay's  performance  of  this  rtfle  was 
strong,  healthy,  and  free  from  all  tricks  or 
nd'cctation  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
but  it  lacked  delicacy  and  artistic  refinement. 
It  also  suffered  from  being  in  German. 

In  Signer  Tamberlik  we  have  a  thorough 
artist,  which  term  means  a  good  deal.  His 
voice,  to  be  sure,  is  much  worn,  —  let  us  admit 
that  at  once  ;  but  it  is  still  of  a  beautiful  tenor 
quality,  and  seems  to  have  lost  nothing  of  its 
original  compass.  His  delivery  is  grand  and 
noble,  his  phrasing  perfect,  and  he  sings  with 
a  depth  of  expression  that  we  have  never 
heard  surpassed.  His  elocution  is  so  fine  that 
every  word  he  utters  has  its  full  effect.  His 
dramatic  power  both  in  singing  and  acting  is 
unusually  great.  Sometimes,  in  the  ardor  of 
the  moment,  he  seems  to  forget  that  his  voice 
is  not  what  it  once  was,  and  is  tempted  to  put 
a  strain  upon  it  that  the  noble  organ,  rendered 
drlicr.te  by  long  use,  will  hardly  bear.  Thus 
in  some  passages  of  passionate  intensity,  such 
as  the  famous  "  Bell*  alma  inam.orata,"  in 
Lucia,  he  almost  loses  command  over  his 
tones.  Almost,  but  never  quite.  But  how 
long  is  it  since  we  have  had  such  a  tenor  on 
our  stage?  The  dissatisfaction  with  his 
singing  that  we  have,  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment, IK  -ml  expressed  in  many  quarters,  even 
among  quite  musical  people,  only  goes  to  prove 
that  our  public  in  general  greatly  lack  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  musical  perform- 
^  -  a  rule  our  musical  public  does  not 
show  such  cultivated  judgment  of  the  manner 
in  whi.-h  compositions  are  performed  as  they 
often  do  of  the  quality  of  the  compositions 
th<'!!is.-Kcs.  The  Italians,  who  arc  as  a  nation 
rather  poor  judge*  of  music  (though  be  it  said 
to  th<ir  honor  that  OliVnbach  opera  made  a 
most  gigantic  fiasco  in  Naples),  are  yet  most 
excellent  judges  of  singing.  The  Germans,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  much  better  judges 


of  music  than  the  Italians,  know  comparative- 
ly little  about  singing.  We  think  that  our 
public  is  rather  more  like  the  Germans  than 
the  Italians  in  this  respect.  To 'take  one 
instance  from  among  many,  the  manner  in 
which  Tamberlik  enunciated  the  word  cieto 
in  the  terzetto  of  maskers  in  Don  Giovanni 
was  something  so  incomparably  finer  than 
anything  that  we  have  heard  from  other  tenors 
on  our  stage,  as  to  be  beyond  comparison. 
Theodor  Wachtel  can  throw  out  a  high  C  that 
will  electrify  any  audience,  —  a  Howard  Athe- 
naeum audience  even  more,  if  possible,  than  a 
Music  Hall  one.  Can  Signer  Tamberlik  give 
out  such  a  note  ?  Decidedly  not.  Something 
very  near  it,  to  be  sure,  in  volume  and  power, 
and  fully  up  to  it  in  intensity  ;  but  yet  not 
quite  such  a  note.  Give  any  chorus  singer, 
however  uneducated,  Wachtel's  physical  means 
and  his  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  a  tone 
(pose  de  volx],  and  he  will  give  you  just  such 
a  note  as  Wachtel's.  But  all  the  vocal  power 
and  pose  de  voLr  in  the  world  will  not  enable 
him  to  turn  a  phrase  as  Signor  Tamberlik 
does.  In  the  stronger  passages  he  is  equally 
superb,  and  his  singing  of  Di  queUa  pira  was 
the  most  thrilling  rendering  of  that  bloodthirsty 
song  that  we  have  yet  heard.  His  perfection 
of  style  and  inexhaustible  verve  add  a  new  and 
peculiar  charm  to  everything  he  takes  hold  of. 
Even  that  worn-out  old  star-company-concert 
hack  Solo,  prof  ago,  in  Martha  became  quite 
worth  listening  to  in  his  and  Monsieur  Jamet's 
hands,  while  his  singing  of  //  mio  tesoro  in 
Don  Giovanni  was  a  musical  treat  of  the 
very  highest  order.  He  made  by  far  the  best, 
we  had  almost  said  the  only  very  good  Don 
Ottavio  we  have  ever  seen.  M.  Jamet  grows 
steadily  in  popular  favor,  and  shows  himself  in 
all  that  he  does  a  painstaking  artist  of  a  very 
high  rank.  His  Leporello  was  particularly 
fine,  and  he  performed  the  difficult  feat  of 
singing  Madamina,  il  catalogo  e  qitesto  with 
abundant  humor  and  piquancy,  and  without 
the  faintest  taint  of  coarseness.  His  Sarastro 
in  the  Magic  Flute  was  also  extremely  good, 
although  a  rather  heavier  and  larger  calibre  of 
voice  is  associated  with  the  part. 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  finding 
some  merits  in  Mr.  Maretzek's  singers.  Of 
the  defects  of  his  company  we  will  not  speak. 
The  performances  were  as  a  rule  bad,  extremely 
bad.  And  the  general  faultfinding  that  they 
have  met  with  shows  that  our  public  want 
something  that  is  good.  But  if  the  public'cx- 
pect  thoroughly  good  performances  from  a 
troupe  in  which  there  is  such  a  galaxy  of  stars 
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ns  Madame  Lucca,  Mademoiselle  di  Mnrska,  and 
Signor  Tambcrlik,  they  expect  \vliat  is  simply 
impossible.  AVe  already  Crumble  about  prices. 
"We  want  Italian  opera  ?.s  it  is  given  in  the 
first  opera-houses  in  Europe,  and  are  not  in 
the  least  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 
Probably  the  only  first-class  opera-houses  in 
the  world  that  —  we  will  not  say  make  money 
but  —  pay  their  own  expenses  are  the  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  houses  in  London. 
At  these  houses  Italian  opera  is  given  with 
superb  scenery,  efficient  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  stars  enough  to  glut  the  most  astronomi- 
cal appetite.  The  price  of  a  stall  ticket  is  one 
guinea.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  iu  a  city  in  easy  reach  of  all  the  star-pro- 
ducing parts  of  Europe  ;  that  the  troupe,  when 
once  formed,  stays  in  one  place  for  the  whole 
season  ;  and  that  the  expense  of  keeping  such 
a  troupe  in  London  is  much  less  than  in  any 
large  city  in  America.  Our  opera  troupes 
have  to  bring  their  stars  some  thousand  miles 
to  start  with,  and  then  have  to  travel  about 
the  country  like  an  itinerant  circus,  with  trav- 
elling expenses  that  are  positively  appalling  ; 
have  to  give  operas  with  very  little  rehearsing, 
and  set  the  price  of  orchestra  tickets  at  fonr 
dollars.  Their  expenses  are  vastly  larger  in 
proportion  to  their  excellence  than  those  of 
the  London  companies,  while  their  receipts  are 
much  less.  The  quality  must  necessarily  be 
far  inferior,  and  if  managers  find  that  opera 
cannot  subsist  without  almost  ruinously  ex- 
pensive stars,  of  course  they  will  cut  down  the 
accessories.  If  our  public  would  be  content  to 
have  operatic  performances  such  as  are  given 
at,  say  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  or  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  (both  of  which  theatres, 
by  the  way,  look  to  a  government  subvention  to 
pay  part  of  their  expenses),  in  which  none  of 
the  singers  are  positively  great,  but  in  which 
the  whole  company  are  about  equally  and  satis- 
factorily good,  we  might  have  operas  given  in 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  manner,  —  not  so  per- 
fectly to  be  sure  as  they  are  at  the  above-men- 
tioned theatres,  for  the  necessary  preparatory 
rehearsals  are  impossible  with  an  itinerant 
troupe,  but  still  superior  to  anything  that  we 
habitually  see  in  this  country.  One  may  travel 
from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other  without 
hearing  anything  so  artistically  fine  in  its  way 
ns  Mademoiselle  di  Murska's  singing  of  Hi 
tradi  que/r  alma  or  Come  per  me  sereno  ;  and 
one  may  search  all  Germany,  and  France  into 
the  bargain,  without  finding  a  finer  quartette 
of  singers  than  appeared  this  season  in  Mar- 
tha ;  but  one  would  have  to  look  very  far  among 


the  respectable  opera-houses  in  Europe  before 
hearing  a  concerted  piece  so  abominably  sung  — 
simply  through  want  of  rehearsals  and  the  ab- 
surd inefficiency  of  the  conductor  —  as  were 
the  quartet  In  wia  ft!  son  strani  invero  in 
Mart/Kt,  and  the  sextet  in  Don  Giovanni 
(not  to  mention  some  other  things),  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  artists  some  of  whom  stand 
in  the  very  first  rank  among  the  great  singers 
of  the  world.  Of  the  di'lieiencie*  of  orchestra 
and  chorus  we  will  not  speak.  But  let  it  be 
said  emphatically,  that  if  we  want  operatic  per- 
formances with  good  chorus  and  orchestra  and 
respectable  mixf-rd-act'itf  we  must  either  pay 
exorbitant  prices  or  else  give  up  the  world- 
renowned  stars  ;  and  inversely,  that  if  we 
insist  upon  turning  up  our  noses  at  any  com- 
pany that  does  not  boast  two  or  three  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  we  must  be  content  with 
execrable  performances. 

In  new  sheet-music  *  we  gladly  welcome 
some  new  Am;-ri;-an  reprints  of  two  of  Robert 
Franz's  songs.  Of  all  the  German  song- 
writers, Franz  seems  to  us  to  have  brought 
the  LI i'<l  to  its  highest  perfection.  His  natu- 
ral genius,  his  poet's  sensibility  for  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful,  his  generous  and  genial 
progressiveness,  which  prompts  him  to  accept 
and  make  his  own  all  the  modern  enlarge- 
ments of  musical  form  and  to  shun  pedantry 
as  something  unworthy,  yet  is  kept  in  check 
by  his  sense  of  artistic  fitness,  refined  and  cul- 
tivated to  the  highest  degree  by  long  and  thor- 

*  For  Somebody.  Song.  By  ROBERT  FRANZ.  Op.  1, 
No.  8.  Boston :  Carl  Priifer. 

Whither,  0  Bird,  your  Flight  ?  Song.  Words  by  E. 
GEIBEI,  (Engish  version  by  J.  F.  CLARKE).  MUMC  liy 
R.  FRANZ.  Op.  1,  No.  11.  Boston  :  Carl  Priifer. 

The  Sparrow  ami  the  Thrasher,  The  Buy  after  Bird.*, 
Dream  of  the  Shepherd-Boy.  Three  songs  by  Wi  i.n  F.I.H 
TAUBERT,  Op.  79,  with  an  English  version  by  JOHN 
S.  DWIGHT.  Boston  :  Carl  Prut', -r. 

A  Night  in  Venice.  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor. 
By  G.  LUCANTONI.  New  York :  C.  II.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Give.  Song.  Words  by  A.  A.  PROCTOR.  Music  by 
ARTHUR  S.  SULLIVAN.  Boston :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Lore's  Requital.  Song.  By  VIRGINIA  GABRIEL. 
New  York  :  C.  II.  Ditson  &  Co. 

The  Little  Gy^y.  Song.  By  FABIO  CAMPANA. 
New  York  :  C.  II.  Ditson  &'Co. 

Shiff,  Sweet  Bird.  Song.  By  WILHELM  GANZ. 
Boston  •.  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

So  the  Story  goes.  Song.  By  JAMES  L.  MOLLOY. 
Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

When  the  Tide  comes  in.  Dosm'ptive  song  for  Mezzo- 
soprano  or  Baritone.  Words  by  II.  Asm. AND  KK\N. 
Music  by  HARRISON  MILLAKD.  Boston  :  G.  D.  Rus- 
sell &  Co. 

Dreaming.  Song.  By  II.  MILLARD.  Boston :  G. 
D.  Russell  &  Co. 

Jesus,  I  my  Cross  hare  taken.  Solo,  Duet,  and  Quar- 
tet. Theme  from  SIOIIR.  By  E.  W.  FOSTER.  Bos- 
ton :  G.  D.  Russell  &  Co. 
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ouirh  studies  in  Bach  and  Iliimlcl,  all  fit  him 
to  occupy  the  almost  unique  position  he  does 
amonu  living  song  composers.  His  songs 
cnn  almost  already  during  his  own  lifetime 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  classics  ;  certainly  as 
models  of  poetic  sensibility  and  finished  style. 
Compared  with  the  works  in  the  same  form, 
even  of  the  greatest  classic  composers,  with  the 
songs  of  Mo/art,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,*  and  Schumann,  his  songs  do  not 
suffer  in  such  august  neighborhood.  Such 
gems  as  Ilorch,  vole  still,  and  Wie  des  Mondes 
Abbifd,  will  bear  comparison  with  all  that  is 
most  perfect  in  music.  Of  the  latest  republi- 
cations  of  his  songs  we  notice  especially  For 
Somebody,  originally  written  to  Pertz's  quite 
fascinating  translatio'n  of  Burns's  words,  but 
now  published,  we  believe  for  the  first  time, 
with  both  English  and  German  text,  and 
Voylein,  wohia,  so  schnell,  with  a  very  neat 
translation  of  Geibd's  words,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  We  hardly  know 
what  to  say  of  these  songs,  except  that  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  anything  more  perfect  in 
their  way,  and  that  we  can  wish  a  musician 
no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

We  have  before  us  reprints  (with  a  capital 
translation  of  the  original  German  words,  by 
John  S.  Dwight)  of  three  of  Wilhelm  Tau- 
bert's  children's  songs.  However  clumsy  a 
failure  Taubcrt  has  made  in  some  of  his  larger 
works,  these  little  songs  arc  thoroughly  char'm- 
inir  and  nrti^i.-.  The  Sparrow  and  the  Thrash- 
er, The  Boy  after  Biids,  and  The  Dream  of  the 
Shepherd- Boy,  are  as  much  nursery  songs  as 
Eliot's  fascinating  ssttings  of  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies,  but,  as  with  Thackeray's  Rose  and 
the  Ring  and  some  other  things  that  have 
been  written  for  the  little  folks,  we  should  be- 
grudge the  nursery  an  exclusive  right  to  them. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  a  new  republication 
of  Lucantoui's  easily  flowing,  melodious  duet 
for  soprano  and  I'.nor,  A  Night  in  Venice. 

Arthur  Sullivan's  Give,  in  spite  of  a  railier 
too  apparent  (perhaps  only  apparent)  strain- 
ing after  originality,  is  a  song  of  considerable 
power,  though  rather  difficult  to  sing  well  on 
account  of  die  unexpected  strangeness  of  some 
of  the  modulations.  The  song  is  rather  of  the 
Bliimenthal  type,  and  has  some  strong  cli- 
maxes in  it,  such  as  will  recommend  it  to  sing- 


ers. But  there  is  some,  to  us,  very  harsh  har- 
mony in  it. 

Love's  Requital,  by  Virginia  Gabriel,  has 
also  some  exceedingly  queer  modulations,  and 
is  rather  vague  in  melody  into  the  bargain. 
The  song  has,  however,  merit  enough  to  de- 
serve better  poetry  than  the  doggerel  it  is  set  to. 

Campana's  Little  Gypsy,  and  Ganz's  Sing, 
sweet  Bird,  might  be  considered  taking  by 
those  to  whom  better  things  are  unpalatable, 
but  have  no  distinct  merit  beyond  a  certain 
easily  caught  singsonginess  of  melody. 

Molloy's  So  the  Story  goes  is  absolutely 
drivelling,  besides  being  badly  written. 

When  the  Tide  comes  in,  and  Dreaming, 
are  among  the  best  things  that  Harrison  Mil- 
lard  has  given  us,  especially  the  former ; 
hut  we  have  yet  to  see  a  song  of  his  that  comes 
up  to  the  standard  of  Waiting. 

Concerning  Mr.  Foster's  solo,  duet,  and 
quartet,  on  a  theme  of  Spohr's,  to  the  words 
Jvsiis,  1  my  Cross  have  taken,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  really  too  bad.  Not  the  music, 
which  is  exquisite,  but  its  being  set  to  such 
words.  When  will  the  heavenly  and  the  earth- 
ly in  music  be  separated  by  a  more  marked 
barrier  ? 

In  piano -forte  music,*  we  would  recommend 
Sidney  Smith's  transcription  of  Rossini's 
Soiree-Musicales  Tarantella  to  all  those  to 
whom  Liszt's  formidable  transcription  of  the 
same  piece  presents  too  many  difficulties,  as 
brilliant,  playable,  and  pianist-like. 

Teresa  Carrefio's  Polonaise  in  B[?  minor  is 
not  by  any  means  without  considerable  merit, 
and  is  defaced  by  fewer  Gottschalky  manner- 
isms than  some  other  of  the  young  pianist's 
compositions.  It  is  quite  brilliant,  and  seems 
to  have  been  written  soundly  in  earnest,  show- 
ing thorough  command  over  the  resources  of 
the  key -board. 

W.  Kafl'enberger's  Nocturne  is  a  very  eccen- 
tric little  piece  in  the  Tyrolienne  or  Styrienne 
vein  ;  quite  broadly  put  upon  the  instrument 
and  rather  fascinating  in  parts,  but  excessively 
odd  in  some  if  its  little  quirks  and  quips. 

*  La  Danza.  Tarantella  Napolitana  de  Rossini, 
Transcribed  by  SIDNEY  SMITH.  Op.  104.  Boston: 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

Polonaise  for  Piano-forte.  By  TEKESA  CARRE^O. 
Op.  35.  New  York  :  C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Nocturne.  By  W.  KAFFENBERGER.  Boston :  0.  Dit- 
BOU  &  Co. 
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THERE  are  few  persons  who  have 
large  sympathy  with  their  race,  and 
have  pored  over  what  we  call  its  his- 
tory, but  must  have  felt  how  inanffioient 
the  chronicle  of  man's  early  struggles 
toward  liberty  and  civilization  usually 
is;  how  much  that  is  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  human  progress  it  leaves  hidden 
in  mystery,  and  how  many  pregnant  se- 
crets of  the  past  could  be  disclosed  were 
it  only  possible  for  us  to  reverse  the 
•wlirrls  of  Time's  chariot,  and  to  revert 
to  the  dim  days  that  are  gone.  Who 
has  not  felt  a  longing  to  inspect  more 
than  the  inanimate  relics  of  by-gone 
ages  :  remains  of  prehistoric  civiliza- 
tion scattered  over  the  Central  and 
Southern  portions  of  our  hemisphere, 
or  the  classic  wonders  of  Grecian  art  on 
the  Paestum  waste,  or,  outranking  all,  the 
architectural  miracles  of  the  Nile  valley 
—  Karnac  and  Luxor  and  the  Pyramids, 
and  all  the  rest  ?  Who  but  would  fain 
make  acquaintance  also  with  the  living 
laborers  that  created  these  beautiful  and 
stupendous,  but  alas !  mute  witnesses  of 
taste  and  skill  ?  We  desire  not  only  to 
see  the  colossal  structures  of  ancient 
Egypt,  but  to  know  what  manner  of 
men  the  myriad  workers  were,  how 
they  were  managed  and  treated  and  fed, 
and  by  what  phase  of  despotic  sway  they 


were  herded  and  compelled  to  squander 
labor,  that  might  have  erected  vast  cities, 
on  Titanic  monuments  with  scarcely  a 
practical  use.  We  cannot  help  the  wish 
that  it  were  possible,  not  only  to  gaze 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Acropolis,  but  to  listen  to  Plato  in  the 
Academy,  or  walk  with  Aristotle  in  the 
Lyceum;  or,  better  still,  to  sit  with  Soc- 
rates throughout  his  last  day. 

So,  too,  of  a  later  age.  One1  longs  to 
do  more  than  inspect  the  ecclesiastic 
structures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  magnifi- 
cent and  awe-inducing  as  they  are;  or, 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  more  than 
make  a  modern  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
where  sturdy  freedom-searchers  from 
beyond  the  sea  first  gazed  on  the  bleak 
and  wintry  homes  they  came  so  far  to 
seek.  How  much  greater  would  be  the 
privilege  to  look  in  upon  the  living  monk 
Luther,  nailing  his  theses  to  the  door  of 
the  Wittenberg  Schlosskirche,  or  on  the 
Pilgrims  themselves,  landing  on  Plym- 
outh rock ! 

But  something  analogous  to  this  one 
has  power  to  do;  for  on  the  earth,  as  we 
find  it,  there  are  a  hundred  grades  of 
civilization,  in  aspects  physical,  moral, 
religious,  political.  Something  analo- 
gous to  this  I  was  myself  able  to  attain, 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  I  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  represent  my  adopted  country 
near  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  met  my 
eye,  in  straying  through  the  streets  of 
Naples,  was  a  large  placard,  with  the 
proclamation  by  the  then  reigning  King, 
Ferdinand  II.,  of  Spanish  Bourbon  race. 
It  contained  a  law,  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
cree, which,  on  consultation  with  one  of 
his  ministers  (as  the  preamble  declared) 
that  monarch  thus  promulgated  to  his 
people  for  their  government ;  and  it  was 
hi'aded  in  conspicuous  capitals:  "  IL 
NOSTKO  I£E  ASSOLUTO."  No  decently 
concealing  veil  deemed  necessary,  the 
law  was  honestly  labeled  as  the  dictum 
of  "  OUR  DESPOTIC  KING."  It  carried 
me  back  to  the  times,  among  our  ances- 
tors, when  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties 
took  pride  in  proclaiming  that  they  ruled 
by  right  divine;  and  when,  as  Jefferson 
has  it,  "  the  many  were  born  with  sad- 
dles on  their  backs,  and  the  favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them 
legitimately  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Nor  did  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  political  state  of  the  country  change 
my  first  idea.  I  remember  missing  for 
several  evenings,  from  the  balls  of  the 
nobility,  a  bright  young  marquis  whom 
I  knew  well.  "  What  has  become  of 
him  ?  "  I  asked  one  of  his  friends. 

"  Ah,  you  have  not  heard  ?  "  —  and 
the  speaker,  looking  round  and  seeing  no 
one  within  ear-shot,  added,  under  his 
breath:  "He  was  carried  off  from  his 
father^  palazzoiat  midnight,  one  day 
last  month." 

"  For  what  offense  ?" 

"  Offense?  "  with  a  smile;  "we  guess 
such  things  in  our  country;  we  are  never 
told  them.  The  marquis  always  was  a 
free-spoken  young  fellow,  and  I  thought 
he  M  i_rft  into  trouble  some  day." 

"Will  not  his  relatives  interfere  and 
ask  the  cause  of  his  detention  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  The  only  reply  would 
be  one  or  two  additional  arrests." 

Several  months  passed;  then  the  mar- 
quis suddenly  appeared  at  an  evening 
party.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  cau° 

1  All  the  large  houses  owned  by  families  of  rank  in 
Naples,  are  cal'ed  palaces.  \Ve  are  not  the  only  na- 
tion that  deals  in  high-sounding  terms. 


tion,  and  did  not  address  him  till  I  saw 
no  one  was  near.  After  expressing  pleas- 
ure at  meeting  him  again,  I  asked : 
"  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"I  don't  know" — smiling  sadly: 
"  somewhere  about  a  hundred  miles  in 
the  interior,  it  must  have  been."  Then 
interpreting  my  look  of  curiosity,  he 
added  :  "  One  night  our  portiere  came 
to  my  bedroom  with  two  officers  of  po- 
lice. '  On  the  part  of  the  King  '  was  all 
they  said,  except  to  bid  me  dress  speed- 
ily and  to  tell  me  that  I  might  take  with 
me  a  small  valise.  We  found  a  close 
carriage  at  the  door;  traveled  all  next 
day,  the  blinds  down,  except  when  we 
were  passing  through  uninhabited  parts 
of  the  country  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  night,  came  to  an  old  fortress, 
where  I  was  consigned  to  the  jailer." 
"  You  don't  know  what  fortress  ?  " 
"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea." 
"  Were  you  cruelly  treated  ?  " 
"  Not  what  they  call  cruelly.  I  was 
not  tortured,  nor  put  in  irons  ;  only  told 
that,  if  I  was  detected  in  the  slightest 
action  looking  to  an  escape,  I  should  be 
chained  by  the  neck  to  the  wall  of  my 
cell.  I  saw  not  a  human  face  there  ex- 
cept, once  a  day,  my  keeper's,  when  he 
brought  the  coarse  prison-fare." 

"  Of  what  crime  did  they  accuse  you? 
You  were  surely  confronted  with  wit- 
nesses ?  " 

"Ah,  that  is  an  American  supposi- 
tion. I  was  charged  with  no  crime,  con- 
fronted with  no  witness.  I  guessed  what 
was  the  matter,  and  was  confirmed  in 
my  guess  when  they  dismissed  me." 
"  How  was  your  release  obtained  ?  " 
"By  the  King's  will.  He  probably 
thought  that  would  do  for  the  first  les- 
son. Two  police  officers  woke  me  one 
night,  as  before.  '  The  King's  govern- 
ment is  merciful  as  well  as  just,'  said  one 
of  them.  '  Bear  that  in  mind,  young 
sir,  and  bridle  your  tongue,  now  that 
you  are  about  to  be  let  off.  Mercy  may 
not  be  granted  twice.  Up  and  dress  ! ' 
I  was  set  at  liberty  at  midnight,  at  my 
father's  door,  and  here  I  am ;  free,  if  I 
can  only  keep  bitter  thoughts  to  myself 
in  the  future." 

I  had  read  of   Richelieu's  lettres  de 
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cachet ;  now  I  felt,  almost  as  if  the  ex- 
perience had  been  my  own,  what  they 
meant.  I  seemed  to  have  gone  back  a 
century  or  two,  and  to  be  living  in  the 
past. 

Xaples,  in  those  days,  might  have 
read  a  lesson  to  those  who  imagine  that 
national  morals  can  be  maintained  irre- 
spective of  political  institutions  and  gov- 
ernmental action.  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Don  Liborio  Romano,  an  eminent 
Neapolitan  lawyer,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished for  years  from  the  kingdom  be- 
cau.M-  of  his  political  heresies,  and  had 
received  a  significant  hint  to  be  prudent 
when  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  return. 
But  with  me  he  was  off"  his  guard;  the 
Liberals  of  the  European  Continent  are 
wont  to  speak  freely  to  the  English,  and 
especially  to  Americans.  I  met,  in  Paris 
in  1859,  a  French  official,  named  Mat- 
ter, who,  in  entrusting  to  me  certain  con- 
fidential matters,  prefaced  his  disclosure 
with  a  strangely  eandid  remark.  "  You 
are  Anglo-Saxon,"  he  said,  "  and  that 
is  a  trustworthy  race ;  I  would  not  con- 
fide these  facts  to  one  of  my  country- 
men." I  wished,  as  he  said  it,  that  we 
all  better  deserved  such  trust  than  we 
do.  Don  Liborio  was  equally  frank. 

"  Signor  Ministro,"  he  said  to  me, 
"we  live  here  under  one  of  the  worst 
governments  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
security,  for  a  single  day,  to  person  or 
property.  As  regards  those  of  any  rank 
or  influence  among  us,  the  estimable, 
the  intelligent,  the  industrious,  are  con- 
sidered dangerous  characters,  and  are 
placed  under  a  system  of  strictest  es- 
pionage, dogged  even  to  the  privacy  of 
their  houses,  tracked  by  spies  (some- 
times their  own  companions,  often  their 
servants),  day  and  night  :  while  the 
worthless  and  indolent,  the  spendthrift, 
the  debauchee,  are  regarded  as  safe  and 
inoffensive  persons,  whom  it  would  not 
pay  to  watch." 

4 'So  bad  as  that?" 

"It  is  the  settled  rule  of  policy  —  a 
terrible  despotism  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  shake  off." 

"  Yet  you  had  the  power,  for  a  time, 
in  1848." 

"  Do  you  know  why  we  did  not  suc- 


ceed in  maintaining  it?  We  had  no 
sufficient  bond  of  union.  We  had  no 
confidence  in  one  another.  I  never  feel 
assured,  even  now,  that  my  nearest 
friend  may  not  betray  me  to  death.  The 
iron,  as  one  of  your  English  writers  ex- 
presses it,  has  entered  into  our  souls.  It 
is  terrible  to  say,  but  we  have  no  TRUTH 
among  us." 

"  Terrible  indeed  !  " 

"  And  so,  when  we  did  get  the  upper 
hand,  we  had  not  faith  enough  in  i-:ich 
other  to  retain  it." 

Here  is  a  lifting  of  the  veil  on  one  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  past.  One 
perceives  the  steps  of  the  process  where- 
by a  mere  handful  of  men,  once  installed 
as  despots,  might  perpetuate  throughout 
century  after  century  their  evil  rule  over 
millions,  nay  tens  of  millions,  who,  any 
day,  had  the  power,  a  hundred  times 
told,  to  sweep  the  oppressors  who  held 
them  in  thrall  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Premiums  on  vice  were  habitu- 
ally offered  by  the  tyrants  to  the  mill- 
ions. The  fear  of  danger,  greed,  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  hour  perhaps,  se- 
cured their  acceptance.  Vice  throve 
and  spread.  Hence  weakness  in  the  in- 
dividual man;  for  vice  has  no  generous 
resolve  or  abiding  strength.  And  hence, 
yet  more,  weakness  in  the  masses  as  a 
unit;  for  vice  cannot  trust  its  neighbor, 
and  so  cannot  combine  for  the  general 
good. 

Are  we  —  republicans,  self-rulers,  as 
we  boast  ourselves  —  substantially  free 
from  the  demoralizing  influences  that 
held  the  Neapolitans  bound,  hand  and 
heart,  throughout  two  terrible  centuries 
of  Austrian  vice-regal  rule,  and  more 
than  another  century  of  Bourbon  des- 
potism ?  We  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
think  so.  Public  morality  is  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  it  was  quarter  of  a  century 
ago;  our  legislative  bodies  are  less  pure; 
our  public  service  generally  more  stained 
with  venality.  Office,  among  us  now,  is 
more  frequently  the  reward  of  question- 
able partisan  service  than  of  honesty 
and  capacity.  Nay,  the  very  source 
whence  our  political  system  springs  — 
the  election  precinct  itself  —  has  become 
subject  to  invasions  of  corruption  that 
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have  waxed,  year  by  year,  more  frequent 
and  more  shameless.  But  public  im- 
morality reacts  on  private  morals.  The 
vice-diseases  which  originate  in  politics, 
if  they  assume  a  malignant  type,  cannot, 
by  any  sanitary  cordon,  be  confined  to 
politics;  they  are  sure  to  infect,  first  our 
business  marts,  then  the  home-circle  it- 
self. It  behooves  us  well  to  consider 
whether,  if  throughout  another  quarter 
century  we  tolerate  the  same  downward 
tendency,  there  will  be  cohesive  honesty 
enough  left  to  hold  our  government  to- 
gether. 

Our  nation  has  no  prescriptive  exemp- 
tion from  decadence.  Is  our  boast  well 
founded,  that  it  will  always  remain  "  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  "  ?  Not  if  we  offer  premiums  on 
vice ;  not  if  we  promote  the  unworthy  ; 
not  if  we  applaud  or  countenance  the 
successful  swindlers  in  public  or  commer- 
cial life.  Liberty  itself  is  in  peril  so 
long  as  men  grant  office  except  to  merit, 
or  friendship  or  admiration  except  to 
probity  and  worth. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Neapoli- 
tans, who  retained  till  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era  the  municipal  rights 
and  the  liberal  constitution  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  Grecian  ancestors  — 
and  of  which  distinct  traces  linger  in 
their  political  system  to  this  day1  — 
though  they  have  recently  attained  com- 
parative liberty,  had  not  honest  vigor 
enough  "  themselves  to  strike  the  blow." 
It  needed  a  Garibaldi  to  rouse  and  lead 
them. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  Neapolitans;  yet,  in  the  so- 
c-irty  I  frequented,  tlu-re  did  not  come  to 
my  knowledge  us  many  surface-proofs  of 
this  as  I  expected.  What  I  did  verify, 
beyond  doubt  or  apology,  was  the  utter 
untruthfulness  of  this  people,  from  their 
Kin-  down  to  their  beggars.  A  notable 
example  occurs  to  me. 

I  met,  at  an  evening  party,  a  young 
married  lady  of  good  family,  recently 

1  The  municipal  unit,  with  its  mass  meetings  at 

which  local  aujiirs  are  settled  by  vote,—  the  equiva- 

:i"'    New   England  township,  —  has  ever  re- 

main.-d,  albeit  furlong  centuries  a  dead  letter  ouly, 

on  the  Neapolitan,  statute-book. 


from  a  southern  province  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  rare  beauty  she  was,  es- 
pecially rare  for  her  country,  which 
abounds  in  plain  women.  (I  think  I 
have  seen  more  handsome  girls  in  New 
York,  or  Boston,  in  five  weeks,  than  I 
saw  in  Italy  throughout  five  years.) 
And  she  had  the  inimitably  graceful  and 
winning  manners  that  seem  inborn  in 
that  Southern  clime.  I  happened  to  join 
a  small  circle  of  her  friends,  to  whom 
she  was  relating,  in  animated  terms,  her 
adventures  of  the  day  before  while  shop- 
ping. 

"I  had  such  a  good  time,"  she  said. 
"  I  wanted  a  handsome  moire-antique, 
and  I  knew  just  where  to  look  for  it  "  — 
mentioning  a  noted  silk-mercer  in  the 
Toledo.  "He  had  a  perfect  beauty, 
the  richest  quality  I  ever  saw,  and 
such  a  lovely  purple !  Just  one  dress 
pattern  left,  too.  Fifty-eight  ducats  I 
finally  brought  him  down  to,  and  not 
a  grano  lower  would  he  go.  It  was 
cheap  enough,  and  I  knew  I  was  bound 
to  have  it." 

"So  you  bought  it?  "  asked  a  lady 
present. 

11  Plan  piano,  my  dear;  there  is  luck 
in  leisure.  I  told  him,  carelessly,  that, 
if  I  could  not  find  as  good  an  article  else- 
where at  a  lower  rate,  I  might  perhaps 
return  and  take  his.  Then  I  went  off  in 

the  direction  of  Pietro 's  store;  and 

I  saw  he  noticed  that.  I  knew  they 
were  sworn  rivals  and  always  undersell- 
ing each  other." 

"  Had  Pietro  anything  as  good  ?  " 

"  Ah,  simple  one  !  I  knew  his  stock 
of  silks  by  heart;  so  I  merely  sauntered 
about  for  half  an  hour,  and  returned  to 
the  other.  '  Your  friend  Pietro,'  I  said 
to  him,  'has  a  piece  the  very  same  as 
this.  I  told  him  of  yours,. and  finally  he 
said  that  rather  than  I  should  go  away, 
I  might  have  a  dress  from  his  for  fifty- 
four  ducats.' " 

"  Pardon  !  The  Signora  must  have 
mistaken,"  he  replied.  "The  man  has 
not  a  piece  of  moire-antique  of  this 
quality  in  his  whole  stock." 

"  He  had  not  yesterday,"  I  answered; 
"but  the  piece  I  saw  was  from  a  box 
which  he  had  just  opened."  Then  I 
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looked  him  in  the  face  so  innocently 
and  with  siu-h  sweet  unconcern  (though 
my  heart  was  beating  all  the  while)  that 
I  saw  he  hesitated.  So  I  added  :  "  On 
in//  honor,  it  was  just  as  good  as  this; 
but  do  as  you  please.  I  told  you  I  'd 
come  back  and  buy  from  you,  if  I  could 
not  do  better,  and  I  like  to  keep  my 
word.  I  won't  ask  you  to  take  less 
than  Fietro  offered;  but  why  should  I 
pay  fifty-eight  ducats  for  what  I  can 
have  for  fifty-four  by  walking  a  few 
hundred  yards  ?  " 

"  And  you  have  it,  you  sly  gattina  ?  " l 
one  of  the  attentive  circle  here  put  in. 

"  In  my  trunk  at  home,  along  with 
the  four  ducats  which  I  saved  by  taking 
a  half  hour's  stroll.  The  man  was  just 
fool  enough  to  believe  me." 

She  had  evidently  not  the  slightest 
sense  of  shame  or  wrong-doing ;  nor  had 
her  audience  for  her.  Every  one  seemed 
delighted,  and  the  lady  was  heartily 
congratulated  on  her  quick-wittedness 
and  good  fortune.  I  looked  on  that 
faultless  Madonna  face  and  its  charming 
smile,  feeling  that  I  could  have  wedded 
Petruchio's  Kate  almost  as  lief  as  one  so 
fair  and  false. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  govern- 
ment officials  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule  ;  and  their  barefaced  mode  of  em- 
bodying in  some  of  their  dispatches  — 
in  language  that  was  the  pink  of  cour- 
tesy, too  —  statements  transparently  un- 
true was,  to  one  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
rude,  embarrassing  enough.  There  oc- 
curs to  me,  out  of  my  first  year's  experi- 
ence in  Naples,  an  incident  in  point. 

A  native  Sicilian  who  had  been  twelve 
years  in  the  United  States,  having  be- 
come a  naturalized  citizen  and  saved 
money,  had  taken  passage  in  a  merchant 
vessel  from  Boston  to  Messina,  intend- 
ing to  pay  a  short  visit  to  his  aged 
parents,  who  lived  near  that  city,  and 
to  return  by  the  same  vessel.  He  was 
refused  permission  to  land ;  and  the 
consul  there,  unable  to  manage  the  case, 
sent  it  to  me. 

I  had  noticed,  in  glancing  over  the 
official  correspondence  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Joy  Morris,  that  he  had  been 

1  Diminutiye  of  gatta,  a  cat. 


repeatedly  annoyed  by  similar  refusals ; 
and  though  in  each  cast-  tin-  government 
had  finally  given  way,  it  was  dxpresaly 
stated  to  be  as  a  favor,  granted  without 
(•<>ue<-ding  the  favorite  principle,  "  Once 
a  subject,  always  a  subject,"  so  often 
asserted  by  European  Powers  ;  and  ] 
resolved  to  have  that  moot  point  settled 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  after 
delaying  action  for  weeks  on  various 
false  pretenses,  finally  admitted  the  in::n 
—  ' '  out  of  a  wish  to  gratify  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  great  a  nation" — but 
not  until  the  vessel  which  brought  him 
had  sailed  on  her  return  voyage.  There- 
upon I  sent  in  a  claim  for  damages, 
which  I  put  at  ten  dollars  for  each  day's 
detention. 

Then  ensued  a  correspondence  run- 
ning through  five  or  six  months.  I  hope 
the  Minister  has  since  repented  of  the 
dozens  of  lies  he  therein  told  me,  in  hon- 
eyed words,  entirely  evading  the  main 
question.  At  first  I  was  content  care- 
fully to  refute  each  plea;  afterwards, 
losing  patience,  I  wrote  him  "  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  vast  amount  of  business 
which  I  knew  must  be  constantly  press- 
ing on  him,  and  which  had  doubtless 
prevented  his  Excellency  from  person- 
ally giving  to  this  case  the  needed  atten- 
tion, I  felt  assured,  in  view  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's well-known  discernment  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  international  law, 
that  he  must  not  only  have  perceived 
that  the  statements  made  could  not  but 
be  known  to  me  as  devoid  of  foundation, 
but  also  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  been  regarded  by  himself  in  any 
other  light."  To  this  came  an  answer 
as  courteous  as  it  was  unsatisfactory. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  a 
personal  audience  of  the  King,  if  nec- 
essary ;  and,  if  nothing  came  of  that,  to 
demand  my  passports  and  go  off  to 
Rome,  which  I  felt  sure  would  bring  the 
government  to  terms.  First,  however, 
I  sent  word  to  Commodore  Stringham, 
then  at  Spezia  in  command  of  our  Med- 
iterranean squadron,  that,  if  he  could 
conveniently  send  me  a  couple  of  vessels 
to  Naples  for  a  few  weeks,  it  might 
facilitate  a  negotiation  I  had  on  hand 
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Thru  I  tried  one  more  letter  to  the 
Minister,  in  which  I  "hoped  I  had 
,/iven  proof  of  my  very  great  desire  to 
preserve  intact  the  amicable  relations 
which  had  always  so  happily  subsisted," 
etc..  etc.;  but  added  that  if  an  ex- 
press treaty  stipulation,  which  granted 
to  all  American  citizens  right  of  entry 
and  travel  in  the  dominions  of  his 
Majesty,  were  to  be  thus  habitually  vio- 
lated, the  treaty  itself  became  but  a  bit 
of  waste  paper :  a  state  of  things  which, 
with  every  disposition  to  forbearance  on 
our  part,  could  not  but  imperil  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. A  day  or  two  after  my  letter  was 
sent,  the  vessels  arrived,  causing  much 
speculation  in  the  Neapolitan  cafes;  but 
for  two  weeks  I  had  nothing  from  the 
Minister.  Then  came  a  proof  that  to 
every  general  rule  touching  shortcom- 
ings in  national  character  there  are 
honorable  exceptions. 

One  morning  my  servant  brought  me 
up  a  card,  on  which  I  read  :  ' '  M, .  de 
Rosa,  Jntendeute  l  di  Messina."  Ah, 
thought  I,  this  looks  like  business ;  and 
I  awaited  my  visitor,  expecting  a  sharp 
encounter  of  wits.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man of  pleasant  mien  advanced  with  the 
matchless  grace  and  cordiality  of  his 
country,  and  extended  his  hand.  "  This 
is  not,"  he  said  smilingly,  "the  In- 
tendente  of  Messina  asking  an  audience 
of  the  American  Minister ;  it  is  Mon- 
sieur de  Rosa  come  to  visit  Monsieur 
Owen." 

"Monsieur  Owen,"  I  replied,  "is 
much  better  pleased  to  welcome  Mon- 
sieur de  Rosa  than  the  Minister  would 
have  been  to  receive  the  Signer  Inten- 
dentc.  Pray  be  seated." 

Then,  in  a  ten  minutes'  chat,  side  by 
side  on  the  sofa,  we  did  more  in  the  way 
of  adjusting  this  difficulty  than  a  six 
nn .nil is'  correspondence  had  effected. 
Tin-  Governor  went  directly  and  can- 
didly to  the  point  at  issue.  "  Let  me 
say  at  once,"  he  began,  "that,  in  this 
matter,  from  first  to  last,  you  have  been 
in  the  right  and  we  in  the  wrong.  Your 
government  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
decide  who  are  citizens  of  your  coun- 
1  Governor. 


try;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  gainsay 
its  decision.  But  does  it  not  seem 
to  you  that  ten  dollars  a  day  is  quite 
too  large  an  amount  for  a  detention 
involving  nothing  except  a  mere  loss  of 
time?" 

"  Your  frankness,"  I  answered,  "  mer- 
its frankness  in  return.  Our  govern- 
ment holds  more  to  an  explicit  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  principle,  the  refusal  to 
accept  which  has  hitherto  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  hard  feeling,  than  to 
any  special  rate  of  damages."  We 
finally  agreed  on  five  or  six  dollars  a 
day,  I  forget  which;  and,  though  I 
know  it  is  the  fashion,  in  such  cases,  to 
insist  on  extravagant  demands,  I  think 
my  client  (a  hairdresser  by  occupation) 
was  well  pleased  when  I  sent  him  thirty- 
five  or  forty  dollars  a  week,  as  compen- 
sation for  the  delay  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 

After  that  I  had  no  trouble  whatever 
on  this  point;  nor  much,  indeed,  on  any 
other:  and  that  I  think  was  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  any 
of  our  people  were  in.  the  wrong,  I  ac- 
knowledged it  without  scruple  —  a  cus- 
tom to  which  first-class  powers  are  little 
wont  to  adhere. 

Sir  William  Temple,  brother  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  a  genial,  cultivated,  some- 
what indolent  specimen  of  the  English 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  whom  I 
liked  much,  and  who  was  British  Min- 
ister during  the  first  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Naples,  died  there;  and  his 
personal  property  was  sold  at  auction. 
A  captain  of  one  of  our  vessels  bought 
four  of  his  oil-paintings,  of  no  great 
value.  Now  there  was  a  law  that  no 
oil-painting  purchased  in  Naples  should 
be  exported,  except  by  a  foreign  min- 
ister, without  being  first  offered  to  the 
government,  which  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  assume  the  purchase  and 
retain  the  picture,  if  it  saw  fit :  the  ob- 
ject being  to  prevent  valuable  master- 
pieces from  leaving  the  country.  Sir 
William's  administrator,  however,  told 
our  captain  that  the  pictures  he  bought, 
having  been  a  minister's  property,  might 
be  freely  exported.  So  he  conveyed 
them  on  board  his  vessel,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  impassioned  remonstrance  of  a 
marine-police  officer,  who  kept  guard  on 
the  quay,  and  who  spoke  Italian  only, 
of  which  the  captain  did  not  understand 
a  word. 

A  week  later,  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Minister,  inclosing  one  from 
tin'  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  that 
again  covering  the  report  of  the  luckless 
marine  guard  ;  this  last  a  genuine  spec- 
imen of  Italian  eloquence.  It  went  on 
to  state  "  that  the  undersigned,  being  at 
his  allotted  post,  and  intent,  as  usual,  in 
maintaining  inviolate  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  did,"  on 
such  a  day  and  hour,  "  perceive  return- 
ing to  their  boat,  from  which  they  had 
landed  some  hours  before,  six  young  and 
large.  American  sailors,  as  the  under- 
signed believes,  very  strong  and  daring, 
ami  hearing  two  ponderous  boxes,  closely 
nailed;  that  the  undersigned  thereupon 
arrested  their  progress,  and  demanded 
of  an  officer  in  uniform,  who  followed 
them,  Avhat  the  said  boxes  contained, 
ami  especially  whether  there  were  paint- 
ings in  oil  therein,  which,  the  under- 
signed took  pains  to  explain  to  the  said 
oilieer,  could  not  be  exported  without  a 
government  permit:  to  which  the  said 
officer  did  reply  in  some  harsh-sounding 
words,  that  were  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the.  undersigned  ;  that  then  the  under- 
signed, mindful  of  his  official  duty,  did 
vehemently  remonstrate,  and  did  en- 
deavor to  open  the  said  boxes,  so  as  to 
discover  the  mystery  therein  hidden  ;  and 
that  thereupon  these  seven  men,  stalwart 
and  fierce-looking,  did  thrust  aside  the 
undersigned  violently  and  by  force  of 
arms,  and  did  then  hasten  to  convey  the 
boxes  into  their  boat,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  menaces  and  threats  with  which 
the  undersigned  pursued  them,  did  bend 
to  their  oars  with  athletic  power,  reach- 
ing their  vessel  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  which  vessel  did,  instantly  and 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  set  her 
sails  and  proceed  incontinently  on  her 
outward  voyage,  leaving  the  under- 
signed helpless  to  resent  the  insult  which, 
in  his  humble  person,  had  thus  been  in- 
flicted by  these  stranieri  Americani  on  the 
Gracious  Government  of  his  Majesty." 


Infinitely  amused  as  I  was  by  this 
dramatic  narrative,  I  was  annoyed  to 
learn,  from  my  friend  D.m  Liborio,  that 
the  law  was  against  ns  ;  the  privilege 
granted  to  a  I'l.tvign  minister  not  being 
transferable  to  a  purchaser.  So  I  wrote, 
through  the  commodore,  to  the  offend- 
ing captain,  a  statement  of  the  case  and 
of  the  law,  leaving  it  to  him  to  act  as 
he  saw  fit.  He  behaved  admirably ; 
sent  me  a  letter  stating  his  great  regret 
that  he  had  unintentionally  violated  any 
regulations  ;  and  added  that  he  was  the 
more  sorry  to  have  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance, because  he  and  his  officers  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  Naples  had  been  treated 
with  marked  kindness  and  hospitality 
by  the  officials  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Finally  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  sent  back  the  pictures  by  an 
American  vessel  which  happened  to  be 
going  to  Naples ;  to  be  forfeited,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the  govern- 
ment might  decide. 

Greatly  pleased,  I  wrote  the  facts  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
delivered  my  dispatch  in  person,  taking 
the  opportunity  to  translate  to  him  in 
Italian  the  captain's  letter.  It  produced 
an  effect  quite  beyond  my  anticipa- 
tions. 

"  Good  God !  Signer  Ministro,"  he 
said,  "  we  did  not  ask  this.  You  have 
already  convinced  us  that  the  pictures 
were  of  little  value,  and  not  such  as 
we  should  wish  to  purchase.  Write,  I 
pray  you,  and  prevent  their  being  sent 
back." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  I  told  him  ;  "  the  ves- 
sel will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  boxes  V  " 

"  Let  them  be  returned,  I  beg,  to  your 
excellent  captain  ;  and  do  me  the  great 
favor  to  express  to  him,  on  our  part,  the 
sense  we  entertain  of  his  noble  conduct 
in  this  matter."  Then  he  crossed  his 
hands  on  his  breast,  as  the  Italians  when 
in  earnest  are  wont  to  do,  and  added  : 
"  Ah,  Signer  Owen,  if  the  other  great 
powers  would  but  act  toward  us  as  you 
are  doing,  what  a  different  position  ours 
would  be  1  " 

I  knew  well  what  he  meant.  It  was 
within  my  knowledge  that  both  England 
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ami  France,  in  cases  where  they  were 
rle:u-ly  in  tin-  wrong,  abusing  their  posi- 
tion as  the  strong  will  with  the  weak, 
had  forced  from  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment concessions  to  which  they  them- 
selves, had  the  cases  been  reversed, 
would  never  have  assented. 

As  I  took  leave,  the  Minister  said  to 
me  :  "I  shall  see  his  Majesty  to-morrow 
morning ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
nothing  I  could  communicate  will  be  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  him  than  the  ac- 
tion of  your  government  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

From  that  day  on,  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  cordiality,  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  the  foreign  department  and  with 
the  King  himself,  out  of  proportion, 
I  thought,  to  the  petty  act  of -justice 
which  seemed  to  have  produced  it. 

But  enough  touching  despotism  and 
diplomacy.  The  physical  aspect  of 
Naples  was  in  strange  conlrast  to  her 
moral  and  political  decay.  It  reminded 
me  of  Byron's  line,  describing  another 
land,— 

"  Where  all  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." 

I  reached  the  city  early  in  October. 
The  day  after  my  arrival,  an  English 
physician,  an  old  resident  there,  who 
had  married  a  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Arkwright,  my  grandfather's  partner, 
called  on  me.  "  My  wife  and  I,"  he 
said,  "  drive  out  every  afternoon.  Take 
a  seat  with  us,  and  give  us  the  privilege 
of  showing  you  Naples." 

What  a  week  was  that  which  fol- 
lowed! London  is  unmatched,  in  its 
way ;  Paris  is  a  dazzling  wonder ; 
Switzerland  is  a  marvel  of  majestic 
beauty  ;  but  —  save  the  rose-hued  fairy- 
land of  my  infancy,  Rosebank —  that 
first  glorious  week  in  Naples  stands 
alone,  unrivaled  in  memory.  What  a 
drive  it  was  we  took  on  the  far-famed 
Strada  Nuova,  leading  in  and  out  along 
the  rock-bound,  vineyard-clad  shore  to 
Baiae  —  city  of  wonderful  relics  !  The 
balmy,  delicious  climate,  in  itself  a  lux- 
ury ;  the  atmosphere,  marvelous  in 
transparency,  through  which  distant  ob- 
jects showed  preternaturally  distinct ; 
the  matchless  bay,  dotted  with  fairy 


islands  —  Capri,  Ischia,  Procida,  Nisida 
—  its  waters  lying  in  dreamy,  glittering 
quiet,  sharing  (fancy  suggested)  the 
national  languor,  in  that  they  were 
stirred  not  even  by  heave  of  tide ;  then, 
as  noble  background,  a  lofty  Apennine 
range,  with  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  cloud- 
capped,  for  a  summit ;  and,  more  than 
all  and  seen  from  every  turn  of  the  road, 
the  purple,  lava-encrusted  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, awaking  a  thousand  memories;  the 
smoke  sullenly  rising  from  the  summit, 
a  reminder  of  the  power  to  destroy,  that 
slumbers  beneath;  all  this  made  up  a 
combination  of  natural  beauty  so  won- 
drous and  varied  that  it  took  captive 
the  senses,  as  by  a  spell,  and  one  felt 
little  inclined  to  treat  as  hyperbole  an 
encomium  of  the  Neapolitan  poet  San- 
nazaro,  who,  in  allusion  to  this  city  of 
Parthenope  and  its  surroundings,  spoke 
of  that  region  of  enchantment  as 

"  Un  pezzo  di  Cielo,  caduto  in  terra."  * 

If  he  who  has  seen  what  is  fairest  in 
this  world  may  be  satisfied  to  depart  in 
peace,  then  one  can  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  adage  :  "  See  Naples  and  die  1  " 

Nor  was  it  inanimate  beauty  only  on 
which  I  looked.  This  country  breathes 
of  the  past.  History  is  written  all  over 
it  —  over  its  ruins  (once  filled  with 
Roman  luxury  and  stained  with  Roman 
vice)  of  palace  and  temple  and  bath  — 
the  bath  rivaling  the  temple  in  magnifi- 
cence; over  its  tombs  and  its  statues 
and  its  buried  cities  of  the  past;  over 
picturesque  Naples  itself,  with  back- 
ground of  rock  and  precipitous  hill, 
sprinkled  with  charming  villas  and  sur- 
mounted by  castle  and  monastery. 

And  it  is  history  of  which  some 
of  the  stone-leaves  date  back,  not  only 
to  the  heyday  of  Roman  splendor,  and 
even  to  the  times  when  Xerxes  led  his 
many-nationed  host,  with  Libyan  char- 
iots and  Arabian  camels,  against  as- 
tounded Greece,  but  to  a  period  of 
which  the  records  were  ancient  history 
to  Nero  and  to  Xerxes  —  to  an  epoch 
before  Homer  wrote  or  Achilles  fought. 
Through  a  dark  grotto  partially  invaded 
by  water,  I  was  conveyed  on  the  back 
of  a  guide  to  a  stone  platform,  the  rest- 

1  A  bit  of  Ileaven,  dropped  dawn  upon  earth. 
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ing-place,  as  legend  affirms,  of  the  Sibyl 
who  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
The  long  record  stretches  back  full 
three  thousand  years.  Comparative  an- 
tiquity dwindles  before  it,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peasant  who  exhibits  to 
strangers  the  wonders  of  his  country. 
"  Is  it  ancient  ?  "  I  said  to  one  of  these 
who  had  guided  me  to  a  massive,  ven- 
erable-looking pile  of  brick  ;  the  ruins, 
I  believe,  of  an  aqueduct.  He  smiled 
at  my  ignorance,  and  replied  with  a 
shrug:  UO  no,  Eccelenza;  e  un  aifare 
di  tre,  quatro  cent'  anni."  * 

Then  there  is  not  only  the  legendary 
but  the  mythological;  the  lake  of  Aver- 
nus,  poisonous  with  mephitic  gases,  so 
that  birds  flying  across  it  dropped  dead 
into  its  waves;  the  entrance  by  which 
Ulysses  descended  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead;  and,  not  far  distant,  the  Elysian 
Fields.  Agrippa  connected  the  waters 
of  Avernus  with  the  sea.  drained  its 
marshes,  cut  down  the  dark  forests  on 
the  Avernine  hills,  sacred  to  Hecate; 
and  since  his  day  the  lake  is  like  any 
other  quiet  piece  of  water,  with  no  hint 
of  infernal  entrance,  nor  of  deadly  ex- 
halations fatal  to  the  feathered  tribe. 
While  the  Roman  admiral  was  about  it, 
it  was  a  pity  he  did  not  drain  the  Elys- 
ian  Fields  also :  they  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  visited  them,  to  resemble  some 
of  those  new  town  sites  on  our  Western 
rivers,  where,  according  to  Dickens, 
the  speculator  in  lots  got  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  water  as  well  as  land  for  his 
money. 

The  climate  of  Naples  exhibits  a 
marked  contrast  to  ours  in  one  particu- 
lar, its  constancy.  The  seasons  seem  to 
respect  each  other's  territory.  Winter, 
as  if  content  with  its  three  'months,  en- 
croaches on  no  others;  never  severe,  yet 
scarcely  a  mild  day  intervening.  So  of 
sumnu'r,  when  it  fairly  sets  in;  the  wel- 
come afternoon  sea-breeze  being  the 
only  cooling  agency.  So  of  spring  and 
autumn ;  never  very  warm,  never  cold ; 
and  each  almost  strictly  running  Its 

1  "A  mere  affair  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
years."  To  an  old  man,  or  in  other  similar  case, 
the  word  vecchio  is  applied ;  but  I  had  used  the 
word  antieo  —  a  dignified  term,  inapplicable  except 
to  an  antiquity  of  one  or  two  thousand  years'  date. 


ninety  days.  This  equability  of  climate 
is  at  once  pleasant  and  healthful.  The 
range,  during  the  five  years  I  was  there, 
did  not  exceed  sixty-five  degrees;  from 
twenty-eight  to  ninety-three  :  not  more 
than  half  the  extreme  variation  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  all 
this  :  a  rainy  season  in  winter,  of  three 
or  four  weeks ;  and,  in  summer,  a  suc- 
cession of  some  sixty  or  seventy  dusty, 
sultry  days,  — 

"  Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadows  made  ten- 
der,''— 

until  one  wearies  of  the  eternal  blaze, 
and  prays  for  clouds  and  showers. 

I  kept  up  open  wood  fires  for  more 
than  three  months  of  the  year;  but  most 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  natives,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  nobility,  had  no 
fire-places  except  in  the  kitchen.  I  have 
frequently,  when  ushered  during  win- 
try weather  into  luxurious  apartments, 
found  the  lady  occupants  sitting  around 
a  brazier,^  with  bonnets  and  thick 
shawls  on;  and  when  my  visit  was  re 
turned,  the  visitor  usually  recoiled  from 
my  cheerful  fire,  "  fearing  to  take  cold," 
as  I  was  told  when  I  first  looked  my 
surprise. 

Naples,  notwithstanding  her  narrow, 
crowded,  and  often  filthy  streets,  was 
healthy  while  I  was  there,  except  dur- 
ing the  cholera  of  1854. 

It  is  when  a  season  of  pestilence  over- 
takes us  that  a  neglect  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations tells;  and  seldom  has  this  been 
more  terribly  exemplified  than  in  Naples 
and  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  during 
a  year  that  will  long  be  remembered 
there. 

In  Naples  itself,  the  most  populous  of 
Italian  cities,  having  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  alarm 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  some  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 
The  disease  spread  rapidly  from  the 
most  densely  populated  quarters  over 
the  entire  city,  until  the  deaths  acknowl- 
edged in  the  official  returns  numbered 

1  A  brass  pan  of  charcoal,  left  outside  until  the 
coal  comes  to  a  red  heat,  without  smoke,  and  then 
set  in  the  centre  of  parlor  or  drawing-room ;  it  is 
seldom  used  in  any  other  apartment. 
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twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  a  day;  but 
this  was  probably  an  underestimate. 
Thi<  doath-rate  continued  for  two  or 
three  -weeks,  during  -which  time  there 
was  seldom,  either  by  day  or  night,  an 
interval  of  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
during  which  there  did  not  reach  me, 
from  the  street,  the  peculiar  bell-tinkle 
which  announced  the  passing  of  the 
Host,  borne  by  a  priest  as  viaticum  to 
the  dying.  This  melancholy  iteration, 
sounding  especially  dismal  during  the 
still  hours  of  midnight,  told  at  last  on 
the  hardiest  nerves,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Naples  was  petitioned  to  authorize  its 
discontinuance.  He  replied  that  the 
rules  of  the  church  did  not  permit  such 
an  innovation. 

This  hierarch,  whose  name  I  regret  to 
have  forgotten,  evinced,  during  these 
trying  days,  a  courage  and  self-devotion 
which  reminds  one  of  Carlo  Borromeo. 
Not  only  did  he  expend,  in  relief  to  the 
sufferers,  every  dollar  he  possessed,  but 
he  sold  his  valuable  service  of  plate,  and 
used  the  proceeds  in  the  same  benevo- 
lent cause.  He  gave  also  his  entire  time 
to  the  sick,  bringiag  to  the  lowliest  beds 
temporal  and  spiritual  comfort.  On  one 
occasion  when,  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  young  priests,  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  squalid  cellar  in  one  of  the  poor- 
est and  most  crowded  alleys,  he  noticed 
the  momentary  hesitation  of  his  attend- 
ants to  follow  him  down  the  dark  en- 
trance-steps, and  quietly  said  to  them : 
"  Rest  here  till  I  return,  my  children. 
This  is  too  much  for  you." 

In  one  of  the  streets  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  becchini1  reported  but 
six  persons  remaining  alive.  These  were 
removed  to  the  Government  Hospital,2 
and  the  street  was  walled  up  at  both 
ends. 

As  the  epidemic  increased,  the  in- 
habitants seemed  afraid  to  leave  their 
houses  except  when  business  required. 
The  streets  were  comparatively  deserted, 


1  Mt-n  whose  office  it  was  to  collect  and  bury  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died. 

1  The  Albvrgo  de'  Poreri,  a  very  large  building, 
fronting  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  Strada 
Foria  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city,  where 
patients  were  received  gratuitously. 


and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Reale,3 
where,  in  fine  weather,  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  visitors  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate, I  met  scarcely  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  during  my  daily  walks  there, 
which  I  never  discontinued. 

At  this  time  there  came  to  see  me,  one 
day,  our  consul,  Alexander  Hammett; 
a  worthy  man  and  faithful  officer,  then 
eighty  years  old,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Neapolitan  consulate  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1809  and  had  occupied  the 
post  ever  since.  "  Mr.  Owen,"  he  said, 
"  the  cholera  has  appeared  in  the  second 
street  from  where  I  live  ;  in  a  day  or 
two  it  will  reach  us,  and  I  shall  take  it 
and  die." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,"  said  I :  "  those 
who  are  so  confident  of  dying  by  the 
cholera  usually  do.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  country  places  which  the  disease  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  reach,  and  where  I 
think  you  would  be  safe.  Why  not  leave 
the  city  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  dan- 
ger here  is  over  ?  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  lose  so  valuable  an  officer  as  you." 

"  It  is  kind  in  you  to  say  so,  and  I  had 
thought  of  going,  but  then  I  considered 
that  it  would  tie  you  down  here.  Some 
one  should  be  in  the  city  to  see  about 
our  citizens,  in  case  any  arrive." 

"Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  I 
shall  remain,  whether  you  go  or  not.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  expect  to  take  the 
cholera;  and  at  all  events  it  is  useless  to 
risk  two  lives." 

I  did  not  see  him  again  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  when  he  returned  much 
improved  by  his  trip.  Meanwhile  three 
persons  died  in  the  house  in  which  I 
had  my  apartments  ;  a  child  on  the  floor 
above,  a  sister  of  the  portiere,  and  my 
coachman,  in  whom  I  lost  an  excellent 
servant.  My  family,  fortunately,  were 
absent  at  Stuttgart,  where  I  had  left 
them  for  a  year,  that  the  children  might 
have  the  benefit  of  German  teachers. 
No  member  of  my  household  other  than 
the  coachman  was  attacked,  except  the 
stable-boy,  who  slept  in  a  small  room 

8  The  only  public  grounds  within  the  city  proper, 
extending  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  along  the 
Chiaja,  the  most  fashionable  street  in  Naples,  and 
fronting  the  bay  on  the  south. 
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adjoining  the  stables  which  were  in  the. 
lower  floor  of  the  palazzo,  as  is  usual  in 
that  country.  He  was  attended  by  his 
mother;  and  when  I  found  that  his  ease 
was  serioas,  I  sent  to  ask  if  she  would 
object  to  my  giving  him  some  cholera 
medicine  which  I  had  by  me,  com- 
pounded from  a  receipt  with  which  the 
widow  of  an  English  ofiicer,  who  had 
lieen  m;my  years  in  India,  had  kindly 
supplied  me.  I  was  careful  not  to  urge 
the  matter,  knowing  that  the  natives. 
with  old  tales  of  avvelenatori  (poisoners) 
during  (lie  plague  in  their  heads,  often 
look  with  suspicion  on  such  interfer- 
ence; and  I  was  not  surprised  when  my 
offer  was  rejected  with  many  thanks. 
Later,  however,  when  extreme  unction 
had  been  administered  to  the  poor  fel- 
low, I  sent  again  ;  and  the  reply  was, 
that,  as  he  was  sure  to  die  now,  I  might 
give  him  what  I  pleased.  I  found  him 
in  what  seemed  a  state  of  collapse,  and 
administered  my  remedy  every  ten  min- 
utes for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  revived  so  much  that  I  had  him 
conveyed  to  the  hospital,  with  a  letter 
from  myself  to  the  governor,  officially 
signed,  which  I  knew  would  ensure  at- 
tention to  his  case. 

Several  weeks  later  he  came  to  see 
me,  looking  pale  and  thin,  with  a  basket 
under  his  arm.  "  May  the  Holy  Virgin 
reward  your  Excellency  !  "  he  said  ; 
"  they  treated  me  at  the  hospital  like  a 
prince.  You  saved  my  life;  and  all  I 
have  to  give  in  return  is  these  grapes/' 
uncovering  his  basket,  "from  my  moth- 
er's little  masseria,1  which  she  sends 
with  her  blessing:  "  a  simple  expression 
of  gratitude  which  touched  me  much. 

It  was  estimated  that  over  thirty  thou- 
sand Neapolitans  perished;  probably  one 
in  twelve  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
city  throughout  the  term  of  the  disease. 
Yet  the  risk  we  ran  and  the  sights  we 
witnessed  seemed  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  accounts  which  reached 
us  from  luckless  Messina. 

In  that  city,  when  the  cholera  broke 
out,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
seventy-five  thousand.  About  fifteen 

1  A  cultivated  patch,  with  a  cabin,  which  I  after- 
wards visited 


thousand,  it  is  said,  left  the  city;  and 
out  of  the  sixtv  thousand  who  remained 
•n/in-iirila  of  one  fourth  died?  within  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  No  one 
except  those  who  have  passed  the  fright- 
ful ordeal  can  reali/e  what  such  a  rate 
of  mortality  involves.  At  the  height  of 
the  distemper,  not  a  coffin  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  interment — to  say  nothing 
of  funerals  —  was  unthought  of.  The 
dead,  sometimes  naked,  were  laid  on  the 
sidewalk  before  each  door;  the  dead- 
carts  passed  along  twice  a  day ;  the 
bodies  were  pitched  by  the  becchini  on 
the  accumulating  heap,  and  carried  off  a 
mile  or  two  to  leeward  of  the  city  ;  there 
to  be  piled  up  and  burnt.  In  some  cases 
the  survivors  in  the  house  had  not 
strength  enough  left  to  carry  the  corpses 
down-stairs,  and  cast  them  from  the 
windows  into  the  street.  Hundreds,  de- 
serted, died  alone ;  and  their  bodies 
were  found,  days  afterward,  by  the 
searchers  for  the  dead.  Finally  so 
many  of  the  becchini  themselves  sank 
under  the  disease,  or  fled  from  their  hor- 
rible task,  that  it  was  necessary  to  send 
to  Naples  to  obtain  recruits  for  the 
ghastly  work. 

Then,  amid  a  hundred  examples  of 
the  selfishness  to  which,  alas!  our  frail 
nature  is  prone  under  temptation  so 
fearful,  there  came  to  light  deeds  of 
heroism  that  outshine  those  ever  done 
on  the  battle-field.  While  other  foreign 
consuls  at  Messina  fled  from  the  immi- 
nent peril,  our  consul,  an  American  of 
German  parentage,  named  Behn,  re- 
mained, with  his  brave  wife,  at  his  post, 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  epi- 
demic. From  morning  till  night  that 
noble  couple  passed  from  house  to  house 
in  the  most  infected  portion  of  the  city, 
encouraging  by  word  and  example,  and 
dispensing  medicine  wherever  they  found 
the  sufferers  willing  to  receive  it.  Both 
were  slightly  attacked  with  cholerine; 
but,  recovering  in  a  day  or  two,  they 
continued  their  exertions  to  the  end, 
doubtless  saving  many  lives. 

The  King,  whom  I  had  never  known 

*  The  first  report  was  20,000,  making  one  in  three  ; 
but  later  accounts,  assented  to  by  the  government, 
placed  it  at  16,000  only. 
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to  communicate  directly  with  any  for- 
eign commercial  agent,  caused  his  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  to  address  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Behn,  thanking  him  in  the 
warmest  terms,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  his  Messinian  subjects,  for  the 
courageous  self-devotion  shown  during  a 
period  of  such  terror  and  suffering;  and 
sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  me.  I  in- 
closed a  translation  of  it  in  a  dispatch 
to  our  State  Department,  in  which  I 
narrated  the  chief  incidents  connected 
with  the  cholera  at  Messina,  together 
with  the  conduct  of  the  consul  and  his 
wife;  adding  a  warm  expression  of  my 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  honor 
their  conduct  had  conferred  on  our  coun- 
try and  our  common  humanity. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  a  sequel,  which 
does  little  honor  to  one  of  our  chief 
magistrates,  to  add  here.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1859,  being  then  in  Washington 
making  a  final  settlement  of  my  affairs 
as  Minister,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Behn 
would  probably  be  dismissed  from  office 
and  another  appointed  in  his  stead.  At 
the  Department  I  ascertained  that  the 
applicant  based  his  claims  upon  impor- 
tant partisan  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  Mr.  Buchanan  during  the  can- 
vass for  the  Presidency  in  1856.  There- 
upon I  made  a  copy  of  my  dispatch 
above  referred  to,  and  of  my  translation 
of  the  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Behn,  and 
carried  it  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  young  Mr.  Cass;  his  father,  Gen- 
eral Cass,  then  Secretary,  being  too  ill 
to  attend  to  business.  When  I  had  read 
these  documents  to  Mr.  Cass,  he  entered 
warmly  into  my  views,  and  told  me  he 
expected  to  see  the  President  that  even- 
ing, and  that  the  papers  should  be  placed 
at  once  in  his  hands  and  his  attention 
earnestly  invited  to  them;  "but,"  he 
:uldcd,  "I  greatly  fear  it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  claims  of  the  applicant  on  account 
of  electioneering  services  are  pressed  by 
influential  politicians,  and  will  probably 
outweigh  all  other  considerations." 


"  Is  the  man  well  qualified  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  I  imagine.  He 
speaks  no  language  but  English,  and  has 
no  experience  whatever  in  consular  af- 
fairs." 

Mr.  Cass,  beyond  doubt,  did  his  best; 
but,  as  he  himself  had  anticipated,  with- 
out avail.  Two  days  later  I  saw  the 
new  appointment  officially  announced. 

Here  was  a  public  officer,  eminently 
qualified  for  his  position,  as  I  myself  can 
testify;  faithful,  experienced,  speaking 
fluently  French,  English,  and  Italian; 
one  who  shed  lustre  on  the  country  that 
sent  him  as  her  commercial  representa- 
tive, and  who  was  beloved  and  honored 
by  those  to  whom  he  was  sent :  and  this 
man  —  one  of  a  thousand,  whom  it  was 
hopeless  to  replace,  richly  deserving  not 
maintenance  in  his  post  only  but  ad- 
vancement to  a  higher  one  —  is  curtly 
dismissed,  like  a  malfeasant,  from  office, 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  a  political 
hack,  skilled  in  party  electioneering  and 
sent  abroad  as  consul  on  that  account. 
While  such  things  are,  our  government 
cannot  prosper  —  ought  not  to  prosper. 
So  long  as  we  permit  abuses  so  flagrant, 
our  people  deserve  to  be  miserably 
served,  as,  in  a  hundred  cases  daily 
coming  to  light,  they  are. 

I  was  greatly  tempted  to  send  to  the 
newspapers  a  full  exposure  of  this  dis- 
graceful affair.  But  the  preparation  of 
a  work,  published  a  few  months  later, 
on  the  spontaneous  phenomena  of  Spirit- 
ualism, engrossed,  in  those  days,  my 
time  and  thoughts ;  so  I  let  it  pass. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  the  new  ap- 
pointee, soon  after  his  arrival  at  Mes- 
sina, found  it  necessary  to  employ  Mr. 
Behn  to  transact  the  consular  business 
for  him,  allowing  him  half  the  salary. 
Finally,  conscious  probably  of  his  own 
unfitness  for  the  office,  he  resigned  ;  and 
Mr.  Behn,  reappointed,  resumed  the 
place. 

I  have  more  to  say  of  my  life  in  Na- 
ples, but  in  another  chapter. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 
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A   GAMBREL   ROOF. 

How  pleasant !    This  old  house  looks  down 
Upon  a  shady  little  town, 
Whose  great  good  luck  has  been  to  stay 
Just  outside  of  the  modern  way 

Of  tiresome  strut  and  show. 
The  elm-trees  overhead  have  seen 
Two  hundred  new-born  summers  green 
Up  to  their  tops  for  sunshine  climb  ; 
And,  since  the  old  Colonial  tune, 

The  road  has  wound  just  so: 

This  way  through  Salem  Village ;  that, 
Along  the  Plains  (the  place  is  flat, 
And  names  itself  so) ;  toward  the  tide 
Of  sea-fed  creeks,  past  Rial  Side, 

And  round  by  Folly  Hill, 
Whose  sunken  cellar  now  is  all 
Memorial  of  a  stately  hall, 
Where  yule-logs  roared,  and  red  wine  flowed; 
From  its  lost  garden  to  the  road 

A  gold  bloom  trickles  still : 

Woad- waxen  gold,  —  a  foreign  weed, 
Spoiling  the  fields  for  useful  seed, 
Yet  something  to  recall  the  day 
When  we  were  under  royal  sway, 

And  paid  our  taxes  well. 
And.  from  that  memory,  as  a  thread, 
The  shuttle  of  my  rhyme  is  fed. 
Upon  this  ancient  gambrel  roof 
The  warp  was  spun ;  behold  the  woof, 

And  all  there  is  to  telL 

About  a  hundred  years  ago, 
When  Danvers  roadsides  were  aglow 
With  cardinal  flowers  and  golden-rod,  — 
Months  ere  in  Lexington  the  sod 

Was  dewed  with  soldiers'  blood; 
Though  warlike  rumors  filled  the  air, 
And  red-coats  loitered  here  and  there, 
Eye-sores  to  every  yeoman  free,  — 
When  from  the  White  Hills  to  the  sea 

Swelled  Revolution's  bud; 

In  this  old  house,  even  then  not  new, 
A  Continental  Colonel  true 
Dwelt,  with  a  blithe  and  willful  wife, 
The  sparkle  on  his  cup  of  life : 
A  man  of  sober  mood, 
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He  felt  the  strife  before  it  came, 
Within  him,  like  a  welding  flame, 
That  nerve  and  sinew  changed  to  steel ; 
And,  at  the  opening  cannon-peal, 
Ready  for  fight  he  stood. 

Cheap  was  the  draught,  beyond  a  doubt, 
The  mother  country  served  us  out ; 
And  many  a  housewife  raised  a  wail, 
Hearing  of  fragrant  chest  and  bale 

To  thirstless  mermaids  poured. 
And  Mistress  Audrey's  case  was  hard, 
When  her  tall  Colonel  down  the  yard 
Called,  "  Wife,  be  sure  you  drink  no  tea  1  " 
For  best  Imperial,  prime  Bohea, 

Were  in  her  cupboard  stored,  — 

Young  Hyson,  too,  the  finest  brand; 
And  here  the  goodwife  made  a  stand  : 
"  Now,  Colonel,  well  enough  you  know, 
Our  tea  was  paid  for  long  ago, 

Before  this  cargo  came, 
With  threepence  duty  on  the  pound; 
It  won't  be  wasted,  I'll  be  bound  I 
I  've  asked  a  friend  or  two  to  sup, 
And  not  to  offer  them  a  cup 

Would  be  a  stingy  shame." 

Into  his  face  the  quick  blood  flew. 
"  Wife,  I  have  promised,  so  must  you, 

None  shall  drink  tea  inside  my  house. 

Your  gossips  elsewhere  must  carouse." 

The  lady  curtsied  low  : 
"Husband,  your  word  is  law,"  she  said; 

But  archly  turned  her  well-set  head 

With  roguish  poise  toward  this  old  roof, 

Soon  as  she  heard  his  martial  hoof 
Along  the  highway  go. 

"  Late  dusk  will  fall  ere  he  comes  back. 
Quick,  Dill  1 ' '    Whereat  a  figure  black 
A  strange,  grotesque,  swift  shadow  made 
Between  the  silent  elm- trees'  shade, 

Where  all  was  grass  and  sun. 
Then  maid  and  mistress  passed  within 
The  pantry,  hung  with  glittering  tin, 
Tiptoeing  every  sanded  floor, 
Till,  at  the  china-closet  door, 

They  saw  their  work  begun. 

The  egg-shell  porcelain,  crystal-fine, 
Was  polished  to  its  utmost  shine : 
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The  silver  tea-spoons  gleamed  as  bright, 
Upon  the  damask  napkin  white  : 

Arid  many  a  knowing  smile 
Flashed  from  the  fair  face  to  the  black, 
Across  the  kitchen  chimney-back, 
,  While  syllabubs  and  custards  grew 

To  comely  shape  betwixt  the  two; 

And  cakes,  a  toothsome  pile. 

But  lightly  dined  the  dame,  that  day. 
Her  guests,  in  Sunday-best  array, 
Came,  and  not  one  arrived  too  soon, 
In  the  first  slant  of  afternoon  : 

An  hour  or  two  they  sat, 
In  the  low-studded  western  room, 
Where  hollyhocks  threw  rosy  bloom 
On  sampler  framed,  and  quaint  Dutch  tile  : 
They  knit;  they  sewed  long  seams;  the  while 

Chatting  of  this  and  that : 

Of  horrors  scarcely  died  away 
From  memory  of  the  heads  grown  gray 
On  neighboring  farms:  how  wizard  John 
And  Indian  Tituba  went  on, 

When  sorcerers  were  believed; 
How  Parson  Parris  tried  to  make 
Poor  Mary  Sibley's  conjuring-cake 
The  leaven  of  that  black  witchcraft-curse, 
That  grew  and  spread,  from  bad  to  worse, 

And  even  the  elect  deceived; 

Of  apparitions  at  Cape  Ann, 
And  spectral  fights,  —  the  story  ran ; 
Of  pirate-gold  in  Saugus'  caves; 
Sea-serpents  off  Nahant,  the  waves 

Lashing  with  fearsome  trail; 
Of  armies  flashing  in  the  air 
Auroral  swords;  prefiguring  there 
Some  dreadful  conflict,  bloodshed,  death. 
And  needles  stopped,  and  well  nigh  breath, 

As  eerier  grew  the  tale. 

Dame  Audrey  said,  "  The  sun  gets  low  : 
Good  neighbors  mine,  before  you  go, 
Come  to  the  housetop,  pray,  with  me  1 
A  goodly  prospect  you  shall  see, 

I  promise,  spread  around. 
If  we  must  part  ere*  day  decline, 
And  if  no  hospitable  sign 
Appear,  of  China's  cheering  drink, 
Not  niggardly  your  hostess  think  I 

We  all  are  patriots  sound." 
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They  followed  her  with  puzzled  air; 
But  saw,  upon  the  topmost  stair, 
Within  the  railed  walk,  dark-faced  Dill 
Guarding  the  supper-board,  as  still 

As  solid  ebony. 

"  A  goodly  prospect,  as  I  said, 
You  here  may  see  before  you  spread. 
Upon  a  house  is  not  within  it : 
But  now  we  must  not  waste  a  minute; 
Neighbors,  sit  down  to  tea  !  " 

How  madam  then  her  ruse  explained, 
What  mirth  arose  as  sunset  waned, 
In  the  close  covert  of  these  trees, 
No  leaf  told  the  reporter-breeze  : 

But  when  the  twilight  fell, 
And  hoof-beats  rang  down  Salem  road, 
And  up  the  yard  the  Colonel  strode, 
No  soul  beside  the  dame  and  Dill 
Stirred  in  the  mansion  dim  and  still : 

The  game  was  played  out  well. 

Let  whoso  chooses,  settle  blame 
Betwixt  the  Colonel  and  his  dame, 
Or  dame  and  country.     That  the  view 
Is  from  this  housetop  fine,  is  true, 

And  needs  but  visual  proof. 
And  if  a  woman's  will  found  way 
Years  since,  up  here,  its  pranks  to  play, 
Under  mansards  the  sport  goes  on. 
Moral  of  all  here  said  or  done  : 

I  like  a  gambrel  roof. 

Lucy  Larcom. 


PRUDENCE  PALFREY. 

V.  asked   Prudence,    setting    the  almonds 
and  raisins  nearer  to  Mr.  Dent. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF   HORSESHOE   LANE.  „  Oh>  by  ^   ^^  j  forgot  ^  gay  he 

JOHN  DENT  did  not  return  to  Wil-  was   not  coming  to   dinner.     He  —  he 

lowbrook  to   dinner.      The    meal  was  dines  in  town." 
passed  in  unwonted  silence.     Mr.  Dent          "  At  the  Blydenburghs'  ?  " 
was    preoccupied,   and    Prudence   was         There  was  a  certain  Miss  Veronica 

conscious  of  something  in  the  atmos-  Blydenburgh,  and  a  very   pretty  girl, 

phere  inimical  to  conversation.     Once  let  me  tell  you. 

or  twice  her  guardian  looked  up  from          "I    don't    know.       How    should    I 

his  plate  as  if  to  address  her,  and  then  know?  "  replied  Mr.  Dent,  crisply, 
seemed  to  change  his  mind.  "  Will  he  return  to  tea?  "  ventured 

"  Where  is  Cousin  John  ?  "  at  length  Prudence,  after  a  pause. 
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"  I  don't  think  he  will,"  Mr.  Dent 
said,  pushing  back  his  chair.  "  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  he  will  return  here  at 
all;  he  has  some  matters  in  town  re- 
quiring his  attention  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  he  is  off.  He  sent  good-by  to 
you,"  added  Mr.  Dent,  committing  a 
little  amiable  perjury  in  the  attempt  to 
rob  his  nephew's  sudden  departure  of 
its  brusqueness. 

Then  Mr.  Dent  walked  out  of  the 
dining-room. 

"Not  coming  back  at  all,  and  sent 
good-by  to  me?"  said  Prudence  to 
herself.  "  Assuredly,  Cousin  John  has 
not  strained  many  points  to  be  polite, 
after  being  our  guest  for  six  weeks." 

Then  she  recalled  the  walk"  which 
Cousin  John  had  taken  with  his  uncle 
in  the  morning;  she  put  this  and  that 
together,  and  became  pensive. 

As  Prudence  and  her  guardian  were 
sitting  on  the  piazza  an  hour  or  two 
later,  Clem  Hoyt,  the  local  Mercury 
and  expressman,  drove  up  to  the  gate 
with  an  order  for  Mr.  J.  Dent's  trunk, 
and  an  unsealed  note  for  Miss  Palfrey 
which  Mr.  Dent  handed  to  her  with  an 
indescribable  grimace. 

The  writer  expressed  his  regret  on  not 
being  able  to  say  his  adieux  to  her  in  per- 
son ;  he  had  been  called  away  unexpect- 
edly ;  he  would  never  forget  her  kind- 
ness to  him  during  the  past  six  weeks, 
but  would  always  be  her  very  faithful 
cousin  John  Deut.  That  was  all. 

Prue  turned  the  paper  over  and  over, 
and  upside  down,  to  see  if  a  postscript 
had  not  escaped  her";  but  that  was  the 
whole  of  it.  It  was  almost  as  telegram- 
matic  as  the  royal  epistle  to  the  queen 
in  "Buy  Bias,"  —  Madam,  (lie  wind  is 
ftt<//z,  and  1  liace  lotted  six  wolves. 

"  Uncle  Ralph,"  said  Prue,  folding 
up  the  note  and  slipping  it  back  into  the 
envelope,  "  I  know  that  something  un- 
pleasant has  happened." 

"  What  does  he  say?" 

"  He  ?  —  nothing.  But  something  has 
happened." 

Mr.  Dent  tilted  back  his  chair  and 
made  no  rejoinder. 

"What  is  it?  Have  you  quarreled 
with  him?  " 
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"  We  did  have  a  misunderstanding." 

"  What  about,  uncle?  " 

"  About  money  matters  chiefly." 

"If  it  was  all  about  money,"  said 
Prudence,  "I  have  no  business  to  ask 
questions." 

' '  The  boy  made  a  fool  of  himself 
generally,"  returned  Mr.  Dent,  incau- 
tiously. 

"Then  it  was  not  money  chiefly?" 
said  Prudence,  walking  up  to  him  and 
looking  into  his  eyes.  "  Uncle  Ralph, 
was  it  anything  connected  with  me?  " 

"  Prue,  my  dear,  I  would  rather  not 
discuss  the  subject." 

"But,  uncle,  if  it  was  about  me,  I 
ought  to  know  it.  It  would  make  me 
very  unhappy  to  be  the  cause  of  dissen- 
sion between  you  and  your  nephew,  and 
not  know  what  I  have  done.  I  might 
keep  on  doing  it  all  the  time,  you 
know." 

"  You  haven't  done  anything,  child; 
it  is  Jack's  doing." 

"  What  is  Jack's  doing?  " 

"  Since  you  will  have  it,  I  suppose  I 
must  tell  you." 

But  Mr.  Dent  was  at  a  loss  how  to  tell 
her,  and  hesitated.  Should  he  treat 
the  affair  lightly  or  seriously  ?  The 
idea  of  Prue  having  a  lover  was  both 
comical  and  alarming  to  him. 

"  Well,  what  did  Cousin  John  do?  " 

"  He  did  me  the  honor,  this  morning, 
to  say  that  he  was  in  love  with  you,  — 
did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  absurd  ?  " 

Prudence  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"Well?" 

"Well?  Well,  I  thought  it  rather 
absurd  myself." 

' '  That  anybody  should  love  me  ?  " 
said  Prue,  slyly. 

"Not  at  all;  but  that  Jack  should 
allow  himself  to  be  interested  in  any  one 
under  the  circumstances.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  mistake  of  his  even  dream- 
ing of  marriage  in  his  present  position. 
What  folly !  Setting  you  entirely  aside, 
what  could  Jack  do  with  a  wife  ?  She 
would  be  a  millstone  tied  to  his  neck. 
Of  course  I  refused  to  sanction  his  in- 
sanity, and  offered  to  establish  him  in 
business  if  lie  would  behave  himself 
sensibly." 
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"  That  is,  if  he  wouldn't  love  any- 
body 

"Precisely." 

"  And  then  what  did  he  say  ?  "  asked 
Pnidi-nce,  leaning  on  her  guardian's  arm 
persuasively,  and  smiling  up  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Dent  was  pleased  to  see  that  his 
ward  took  the  matter  with  so  much 
composure,  and  felt  that  the  subject 
was  one  which  could  be  treated  best 
from  a  facetious  point  of  view. 

"  lie  said  he'd  see  me  —  no,  he  did 
not  say  that  exactly;  but  he  meant  it. 
He  declared  he  would  go  off  somewhere 
a/id  make  his  fortune  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  hours,  I  forget  which,  and  then  come 
back  and  marry  you.  Upon  my  word, 
Prue,  I  think. there  is  something  wrong 
with  his  brain.  He  refused  my  advice 
and  assistance  point-blank." 

"  Then  you  quarreled?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  we  quarreled.  He 
was  as  unreasonable  as  a  lunatic.  He 
cut  off  my  head,"  said  Mr.  Dent, 
grimly. 

"  Cut  off — your  head?  " 

"  Substantially.  He  snipped  off  the 
top  of  a  thistle  with  his  walking-stick, 
and  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Consider  your  head 
off!'" 

"Oh!"  cried  Prue,  faintly.  "But 
how  did  it  end?" 

"  It  ended  by  my  forbidding  him  to 
come  to  the  house." 

Prue's  hand  slipped  from  her  guard- 
ian's shoulder  with  a  movement  like 
lightning. 

"  You  turned  him  out  of  doors!  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  stating  it 
rather  strongly." 

"It  was  generous  in  him  not  to  speak 
of  his  love  to  me,  and  brave  of  him  to 
go  to  you,  —  and  you  have  turned  him 
out  of  doors!  "  and  Prue's  eyes  flashed 
curiously. 

Now  it  was  not,  perhaps,  a  frightful 
thing  in  itself,  Prue's  eyes  flashing;  but 
since  she  was  a  baby,  when  her  eyes 
could  not  flash,  she  had  never  given 
Mr.  Dent  such  a  look,  and  it  all  but 
withered  him.  It  was  so  sudden  and 
unlike  her! 

"  Why,  Prue!  "  he  managed  to  cry, 


"you  don't  mean  to  say  you  love  the 
fellow!" 

"I  do  love  him!"  cried  Prudence, 
with  red  cheeks.  "  I  did  n't  love  him, 
but  you  have  made  me  love  him!  I 
have  beggared  him,  and  made  him 
wretched  besides,  and  I  'd  marry  him 
to-morrow  if  he  'd  ask  me!  " 

"  Gracious  heaven,  Prue !  what  else 
could  I  do?" 

"  You  ought  to  have  sent  him  to  me  !  " 

Struck  by  this  reply  into  "  amazement 
and  admiration,"  Mr.  Dent  found  no 
words  at  his  command  as  the  girl  glided 
by  him  and  into  the  house. 

"  And  Prue  loves  him,"  he  said,  in  a 
subdued  voice,  leaning  against  the  balus- 
trade heavily,  like  a  wounded  man,  "  my 
Prue!" 

Between  his  nephew  and  his  ward  Mr. 
Ralph  Dent  had  had  a  hard  day  of  it. 

If  John  Dent  could  have  caught  only 
an  echo  of  Prudence  Palfrey's  words  as 
she  swept  by  her  guardian  that  after- 
noon, he  would  not  have  been  the  for- 
lorn creature  he  was,  over  there  in 
Rivermouth,  trying  to  -read  musty  books 
on  knotty  doctrinal  points,  borrowed 
from  Parson  Hawkins's  library,  but  for- 
ever leaving  them  to  wander  down  to 
points  on  the  river,  where  was  afforded 
what  the  poet  Gray  would  have  called 
"a  distant  prospect"  of  Willowbrook 
chimneys. 

A  week  had  passed  since  the  rupture 
with  his  uncle,  and  Dent's  plans  were 
matured.  He  had  fallen  in  with  a 
brother  knight-errant,  a  Rivermouth 
boy  and  quondam  school-mate  of  his, 
and  the  two  had  agreed  to  set  forth  to- 
gether in  search  of  fortune.  Their  plan 
was  to  go  to  San  Francisco  overland, 
and,  failing  of  adventures  there,  to  push 
on  to  the  mining  districts.  It  was  a 
mad  idea,  and  John  Dent's  own.  The 
day  had  long  gone  by  when  great  nug- 
gets were  unearthed  by  private  enter- 
prise in  California ;  but  he  had  drawn 
the  notion  into  his  brain  that  his  fortune 
was  to  be  made  at  the  mines.  How  or 
when  the  fancy  first  took  possession  of 
him,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Australian  gold-fields, 
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then  a  comparatively  recent  discovery, 
had  something  to  do  with  it;  perhaps  it 
was  born  solely  of  his  necessity.  He 
wanted  money,  he  wanted  a  large  quan- 
tity, and  he  wanted  it  immediately.  A 
gold-mine  seemed  to  simplify  the  mat- 
tef.  To  hring  it  down  to  a  fine  point, 
it  was  a  gold-mine  he  wanted.  He 
brooded  over  the  subject  until  it  became 
a  fixed  fact  in  his  mind  that  there  was 
a  huirc  yellow  nugget  waiting  for  him 
somewhere,  hidden  in  the  emerald  side 
of  a  mountain  or  lying  in  the  bed  of 
some  pebbly  stream  among  the  gulches. 
^Sons  and  aeons  ago  Nature  had  se- 
creted it  in  her  bounteous  bosom  to  lav- 
ish it  lovingly  on  some  man  adventurous 
and  faithful  above  the  rest.  The  Golden 
Fleece  at  Colchis  was  not  more  real  to 
Jason  and  his  crew.  John  Dent  was  a 
poet  in  those  days.  Every  man  is  a 
poet  at  some  period  of  his  life,  if  only 
for  half  an  hour. 

In  Parson  Hawkins's  library  was  a 
work  on  metallography,  together  with  a 
certain  history  of  the  gold-fever  in  the 
early  days  of  California:  young  Dent 
had  pored  over  these  volumes  as  Cer- 
vantes's  hero  pored  over  the  books  on 
chivalry,  until  his  brain  was  a  little 
touched;  and  also  like  the  simple  gen- 
tleman of  La  Mancha,  John  Dent  had 
not  been  long  in  finding  a  simpler  soul 
to  inoculate  with  his  madness,  —  to 
wit,  Deacon  Twombly's  son  Joe. 

Their  preparations  for  the  journey 
were  completed,  and  Joseph  Twombly, 
set  on  fire  by  his  comrade's  enthusiasm, 
was  burning  to  be  gone;  but  John  Dent 
lingered  irresolutely  day  after  day  in 
the  old  town  by  the  river.  An  uncon- 
querable longing  had  grown  up  in  his 
heart  to  say  good-by  to  Prudence  Pal- 
frey. 

In  the  mean  while  the  days  were  pass- 
ing tranquilly  but  not  happily  at  Wil- 
lowbrook. 

Mr.  Dent  was  gloomy  and  distrait, 
and  Prudence  had  lost  her  high  spirits. 
She  had  also  lost  a  rose  or  two  from  her 
cheek,  but  they  came  back  impetuously 
whenever  she  thought  of  the  confession 
she  had  made  to  her  guardian.  It  had 
been  almost  as  much  a  surprise  to  her- 


self as  to  him.  John  Dent's  name  had 
not  been  breathed  by  either  since  that 
afternoon.  AVhether  he  was  still  at 
llivermouth  or  not,  neither  knew. 
Both  had  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
congregation,  on  entering  the  church 
the  succeeding  Sunday,  one  half  dread- 
ing and  the  other  half  hoping  he  might 
be  there;  but  John  Dent,  seated  in  the 
gallery  behind  the  choir,  had  eluded 
them.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  riveted  <m 
the  back  of  Prue's  best  bonnet,  and  it 
had  not  done  the  young  man  any  ap- 
preciable good. 

As  matters  stood  Prudence  could  not, 
and  Mr.  Dent  did  not,  go  to  Rivermouth. 
Having  declared  to  him  that  she  loved 
a  man  who  had  not  asked  her  for  her 
love,  she  had  cut  herself  off  from  the 
town  while  young  Dent  remained  there. 
This  involved  a  serious  deprivation  to 
Prue,  for  she  longed  to  carry  her  trouble 
to  the  good  old  parson  in  Horseshoe 
Lane,  who  had  been  her  counselor  and 
comforter  in  all  her  tribulations  as  far 
back  as  she  could  remember. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  week 
Prudence  became  restless.  No  doubt 
John  Dent  had  quitted  the  place  long 
ago.  And  suppose  he  had  not?  sup- 
pose he  had  decided  to  live  there  ?  Was 
she  to  shut  herself  up  forever  like  a 
nun?  There  were  calls  owing  in  town, 
at  the  Blydenburghs'  and  elsewhere. 
The  whole  routine  and  pleasure  of  life 
was  not  to  be  interrupted  because  her 
uncle  had  quarreled  with  his  nephew. 

At  the  breakfast  table  she  said,  "I 
am  going  to  town  this  morning,  uncle." 

u  Will  you  have  the  phaeton?  "  asked 
Mr  Dent,  but  not  with  effusion,  as  the 
French  say. 

"  I  think  I  shall  walk,  for  the  sake  of 
the  exercise. ' ' 

"But  Prue"  — 

4 ;  If  you  infer  that  I  am  going  to  town 
to  hunt  up  a  young  man  who  ran  away 
from  me,"  Prudence  broke  out  with  a 
singular  dash  of  impatience,  "  I  will 
stay  at  home." 

"I  do  not  infer  anything  of  the 
kind,"  Mr.  Dent  answered.  "  I  was 
simply  going  to  say  you  had  better  ride ; 
it  is  dusty  walking. ' ' 
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Prudence  bit  her  lip. 

' '  I  want  you  to  be  your  own  sensible 
self,  Prue.  You  are  very  strange  re- 
cently. Many  a  time  you  must  have 
ft- It  the  lack  of  a  gentler  hand  than 
mine  to  guide  you.  You  never  needed 
guidance  more  than  now.  I  wish  I 
knew  what  wise  words  Mercy  would 
speak  to  her  child,  if  she  were  alive." 

Prudence  rose  from  her  chair  and 
went  over  to  his  side. 

"If  my  mother  were  here,  I  think 
she  would  tell  me  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  all  the  annoyance  I  have  been  to  you 
from  the  time  I  was  a  baby  until  now. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  the  way  I  spoke  the 
other  day.  I  could  not  help  1-liking 
John  Dent,  but  I  need  n't  have  been  a 
fierce  wolf  about  it,  need  I?  " 

Mr.  Dent  smiled  at  the  fierce  wolf, 
but  he  could  not  help  recognizing  the 
appositeness  of  simile.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  smiled  in  two  weeks,  and 
it  was  to  Prue  like  a  gleam  of  pure  sun- 
shine after  dog-days.  So  the  cloud  be- 
tween them  broke,  floated  off  a  little 
way,  and  halted;  for  life  to  these  two 
was  never  to  be  just  what  it  had  been. 

"  If  you  don't  wish  me  to  go  "  —  said 
Prue,  humbly. 

"  But  I  do,"  Mr.  Dent  answered. 
Then  he  made  a  forlorn  effort  to  be 
merry,  and  bade  her  hurry  off  to  town 
and  get  married,  and  come  back  again 
as  soon  as  possible. 

And  Prue  said  she  would.  She  re- 
solved, however,  that  if  by  any  chance 
John  Dent  was  still  in  Rivermouth,  and 
if  by  any  greater  chance  she  encountered 
him,  —  and  nothing  was  more  remote 
from  her  design,  —  she  would  behave 
with  faultless  discretion.  She  would 
not  marry  him  to-morrow,  now,  if  he 
;iskcd  her;  she  loved  him,  but  her  love 
should  never  be  a  millstone  about  his 
neck.  That  phrase  of  her  guardian's 
had  sunk  into  her  mind. 

As  she  drew  near  the  town,  and  saw 
the  roof-tops  and  spires  taking  sharper 
outlines  against  the  delicate  lilac  sky, 
her  pulse  quickened.  What  if  she  were 
to  meet  him  on  the  bridge,  or  run 
against  him  suddenly  at  a  street  corner  ? 
Would  his  conceit  lead  him  to  suppose 


she  was  searching  for  him,  or  even 
wished  to  meet  him  ? 

The  thought  sent  the  blood  blooming 
up  to  her  temples,  and  she  was  half-in- 
clined to  turn  back.  Then,  with  a  little 
imperious  toss  of  the  head,  like  a  spirited 
pony  taking  the  bit  between  its  teeth, 
she  went  on. 

Prudence  avoided  the  main  thorough- 
fares, and,  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Pickering's  Court,  reached  the  gate  of 
the  parsonage  without  accident.  She 
closed  the  gate  behind  her  carefully, 
with  a  dim  apprehension  that  if  she  let 
it  swing  to  with  a  bang,  John  Dent, 
walking  in  a  street  a  mile  or  two  away, 
might  hear  the  click  of  the  latch  and  be 
down  on  her.  An  urchin  passing  the 
house  at  that  instant  gave  a  shrill  whis- 
tle through  his  fingers,  in  facile  imita- 
tion of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  strength 
went  quite  out  of  Prue's  knees.  Smil- 
ing at  her  own  nervousness  she  ran  up 
the  graveled  walk. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  piazza, 
completely  screened  by  vines  from  the 
street,  sat  John  Dent,  with  corrugated 
brow,  reading  Adam  Smith  on  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations." 

As  Prudence  stretched  out  her  hand 
towards  the  knocker,  the  young  man 
looked  up  wearily  from  the  book  and 
saw  her,  and  then  her  eyes  fell  upon 
him. 

"I  —  I  thought  you  had  gone!" 
stammered  Prudence,  grasping  at  the 
flat-nosed  brass  cherub  for  support. 

"No,  I  haven't  gone  yet,"  replied 
John  Dent,  with  beaming  countenance. 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Prue,  recovering 
herself. 

"  I  hated  to  go  without  saying  good- 
by  to  you,  and  of  course  I  could  not 
come  to  the  house." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Prue. 

"  And  so  I  waited." 

"  Waited  for  me  to  come  to  you!  " 
cried  Prue,  flushing.  "  You  might  have 
waited  a  long  time  if  I  had  suspected 
it." 

"  And  you  would  n't  have  come?  " 

"No." 

A  No  kept  on  ice  for  a  twelvemonth 
could  not  have  been  colder  than  that. 
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*'  Are  you  angry  with  me,  too?  " 

"I  am  very  angry  with  you.  You 
were  entirely  in  the  wrong  to  quarrel 
with  your  uncle,  John  Dent;  he  was 
your  only  friend." 

"  He  left  me  no  choice,  you  see.  I 
went  to  him  in  great  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty, wanting  kindly  advice,  and  he 
treated  me  harshly,  as  I  think.  Unless 
he  has  told  you  why  we  fell  out,  I  shall 
Bay  nothing  about  it.  Did  he  tell  you, 
Prue?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me,"  said  Prudence 
slowly. 

"  What  could  I  do  but  go  to  him?  " 

"  I  was  very  sorry  it  happened." 

"What  if  I  had  come  to  you  in- 
stead?" 

"  I  should  have  been  still  more  sorry." 

"  Then  after  all,"  said  John  Dent, 
"  it  seems  that  I  chose  the  lesser  evil. 
There  is  some  small  merit  in  that.  But 
the  mischief  is  done,  —  the  cat  has 
eaten  the  canary,  —  and  the  only  atone- 
ment I  can  make  is  to  take  myself  off  as 
soon  as  may  be.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
a  comfort  it  is  to  see  you  once  more.  I 
have  spent  two  or  ^  three  hours  here 
every  day,  hoping  some  lucky  chance 
would  bring  you.  Parson  Wibird,  you 
know,  was  my  father's  most  intimate 
friend  when  our  family  lived  in  the 
town,  and  I  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
one  nearer  to  me;  so  I  've  given  him  a 
good  deal  of  my  unpleasant  society.  I 
have  been  reading  the  parson's  theolog- 
ical works,"  he  went  on  with  a  dreary 
air,  "and  some  books  on  mining,  and 
I  'm  pretty  well  up  on  the  future  state 
and  geology." 

It  was  all  Prudence  could  do  not  to 
laugh. 

"  But  the  minutes  hung  on  my  hands, 
I  can  tell  you.  About  the  wretchedest 
hours  of  my  life  I  have  passed  on  that 
little  pine  seat  yonder." 

Many  a  time  afterwards  Prudence  re- 
called these  words,  sitting  disconsolately 
herself  on  that  same  green  bench  under 
the  vines. 

"  All  that  is  past,  now  you  are  here; 
but  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  stood  it 
another  week,  even  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  at  the  end  of  it.  Cousin 


Prue,  there  are  several  things  I  want  to 
say  to  you;  I  hardly  know  how  to  say 
them.  May  I  try?" 

"That  depends  on  what  they  are," 
returned  Prudence.  "  There  are  some 
things  which  you  should  not  say  to  me." 

"  I  may  tell  you  I  love  you?  " 

"  No,  you  must  not  tell  me  that." 

"  I  need  not,  you  mean.  Uncle 
Ralph  has  saved  me  the  confusion  of 
confession.  If  he  had  trusted  me  fully 
I  believe  I  should  have  gone  away 
with  the  word  unspoken.  I  don't  see 
the  harm  of  speaking  it  now.  I  am  very 
proud  of  loving  you.  I  know  I  have 
laid  up  a  store  of  unhappiness,  may  be 
one  that  will  last  me  my  days;  but  I 
shall  never  regret  it.  I  stand  higher  in 
my  own  estimation  that  I  couldn't  live 
in  the  same  house  with  you  week  after 
week  and  not  love  you." 

4 '  But  I  —  I  never  gave  you  ' '  — 

"  Now  you  are  on  dangerous  ground," 
said  John  Dent.  ' '  If  you  hate  me,  don't 
tell  me;  if  you  love  me,  don't  tell  me, 
for  1  could  not  bear  that  either.  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  I  don't  know,  I 
only  hope,  and  would  not  know  for  the 
world." 

Here  was  a  lover  —  one  man  out  of 
ten  thousand  —  who  was  ready  to  bind 
himself  hand  and  foot  for  his  sweetheart, 
and  would  have  no  vows  from  her,  even 
if  she  were  willing  to  make  them.  He 
said  nothing  less  than  the  truth  when 
he  declared  his  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  Prue's  feelings.  She  liked  him,  of 
course,  —  that  went  without  saying; 
but  farther  than  that  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  content  to  go  away  with  so 
much  hope  as  lies  in  uncertainty,  and 
perhaps  he  was  wise. 

"You  speak  of  love  and  hate,"  said 
Prue,  smiling,  "  as  if  there  was  nothing 
between.  What  prevents  me  from  be- 
ing your  friend  ?  Your  plans  and  wel- 
fare interest  me  very  deeply,  and  I  am 
glad  of  the  chance  to  talk  with  you 
about  them.  Where  are  you  going 
when  you  leave  Ri vermouth  ?  ' ' 

"To  California." 

"  So  far!" 

' '  I  am  going  to  the  mines  —  the  only 
short  cut  to  fortune  open  to  me.  I  'in 
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sadly  in  lack  of  that  kind  of  nerve 
which  enables  a  man  to  plod  on  year  in 
ami  year  out  for  a  mere  subsistence.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  hard  work;  I  am  ready 
to  crowd  the  labor  of  half  a  life-time 
into  a  few  months  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing the  result  in  a  lump.  But  I  must 
have  it  in  a  lump.  I  won't  accept  for- 
tune in  driblets.  \  don't  think  I  would 
stoop  to  pick  up  less  than  an  ounce  of 
gold  at  a  time.  I  've  a  conviction, 
Prue,  I  shall  light  on  some  fat  nuggets; 
they  can't  all  have  been  found." 

"I  hope  not,"  responded  Prudence, 
smiling. 

John  Dent  did  not  smile.  As  he 
spoke,  his  face  flushed,  and  a  lambent 
glow  came  into  his  eyes,  as  if  he  saw 
rich  masses  of  the  yellow  ore  cropping 
out  among  Parson  Hawkins's  marigold- 
beds. 

"  I  have  a  theory,"  he  said,  "  that  a 
man  never  wants  a  thing  as  I  want  this, 
and  is  'willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it, 
without  getting  it.  I  mean  to  come 
back  independent,  or  not  at  all.  I  have 
discovered  that  a  man  without  money 
in  his  pocket,  or  the  knack  to  get  it, 
had  better  be  in  his  family  tomb  —  if 
he  has  a  family  tomb.  That  is  about 
the  only  place  where  he  will  not  be  in 
the  way.  Moralists,  surrounded  by 
every  luxury,  frown  down  on  what  they 
call  the  lust  of  riches.  It  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  human  instincts.  The  very 
pen  and  paper,  and  the  small  amount  of 
culture  which  enables  these  ungrateful 
fellows  to  write  their  lopsided  essays, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  it. 
Some  one  has  said  this  before,  —  but 
not  so  well,"  added  John  Dent,  com- 
placently, suddenly  conscious  that  he 
was  hammering  away  at  one  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Ilelps's  ideas.  "  There  was  more 
sound  sense  in  lago's  advice  than  he 
gets  credit  for.  I  mean  to  put  money 
in  my  purse,  Prue,  and  then  come  back 
to  Kivermouth,  and  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.  There,  I  have  said  it.  Are  you 
angry?  " 

"N-o,  not  very,"  said  Prudence. 
"  But  suppose  I  have  married  '  auld 
Robin  Gray  '  in  the  mean  time?  "  she 
ad<h-d  slyly. 


"  You  are  free  to  do  it." 

"  And  you  '11  not  scowl  at  him,  and 
make  a  scene  of  it  when  you  come 
back?" 

"  I  shall  hate  him,"  cried  John  Dent, 
as  a  venerable  figure  of  a  possible  ' '  auld  . 
Robin  Gray  "  limped  for  an  instant  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye.  "No,  Prue;  I 
shall  have  no  right  to  hate  him.  I  shall 
only  envy  him.  Perhaps  I  '11  be  mag- 
nanimous if  he  's  a  poor  man,  —  though 
he  wasn't  poor  in  the  ballad, — and 
turn  over  my  wealth  to  him;  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me  without  you.  Then 
I  'd  go  back  to  the  wilds  again." 

He  said  this  with  a  bleak  laugh,  and 
Prudence  smiled,  and  her  heart  was  as 
heavy  as  lead.  It  required  an  effort 
not  to  tell  him  that  she  would  not 
marry  though  he  stayed  away  a  thou- 
sand years.  If  John  Dent  had  asked 
Prudence  that  moment  if  she  loved  him, 
she  would  have  thrown  her  cautious  re- 
solves to  the  winds;  if  he  had  asked  her 
to  go  to  the  gold-fields  with  him,  she 
would  have  tightened  her  bonnet-strings 
under  her  chin,  and  placed  her  hand  in 
his.  But  the  moment  went  by. 

Prudence  had  moved  away  from  the 
front  door,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
small  bench  at  the  end  of  the  piazza, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Widow  Mug- 
ridge,  who  had  been  feverishly  watching 
the  interview,  and  speculating  on  its 
probable  nature,  from  a  rear  attic  win- 
dow across  the  street. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Prudence, 
rising  ' hastily.  "I  promised  Uncle 
Ralph  not  to  be  long.^  I'm  afraid  I 
have  been  long.  He  will  wonder  what 
has  kept  me,  and  I  have  not  seen  the 
parson  yet." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  write  to* you?  " 
said  John  Dent.  "I  shall  want  to 
write  only  two  letters,"  he  added, 
quickly;  "one  on  my  arrival  at  the 
mines,  and  one  some  months  afterwards, 
to  tell  you  the  result  of  the  expedition. 
As  I  shall  send  these  letters  under  cover 
to  Uncle  Dent,  there  will  be  no  offense. 
I  do  not  not  ask  you  to  answer  them." 

"  He  cannot  object  to  that,"  said 
Prudence.  "In  spite  of  what  has 
passed,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to 
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hear  of  your  movements,  and  anxious 
for  your  success." 

"  I  am  not  so  positive  on  that  head." 

"You  do  him  injustice,  then,"  re- 
turned Prudence,  warmly.  "  You  don't 
know  how  good  he  is." 

"  I  know  how  good  he  is  n't." 

"  You  mistake  him  entirely.  He  was 
willing  to  look  upon  you  as  his  own 
son." 

"  But  not  as  his  son-in-law,"  sug- 
<1  John  Dent. 

"  lie  has  not  told  me  the  particulars 
of  the  conversation,"  said  Prudence, 
"  but  I  am  convinced  he  said  nothing 
to  you  that  was  not  wise  and  kind  and 
candid." 

"  It  was  certainly  candid." 

"  I  see  we  shall  not  agree  on  this 
subject;  let  us  speak  of  something  pleas- 
anter.  When  are  you  going  away?  " 

"  My  going  away  is  a  pleasaiiter  sub- 
ject, then?  " 

"Yes,  because  it  is  something  we 
cannot  easily  quarrel  over." 

"  I  shall  leave  Rivermouth  to-morrow. 
Now  that  I  have  seen  you,  there  is 
nothing  to  detain  us." 

"Us?  you  don't  go  alone,  then?  " 

"  No;  Joe  Twombly  is  going  with 
me;  you  know  him,  the  deacon's  son. 
A  very  good  fellow,  Joe.  His  family 
made  a  great  row  at  first.  He  had  to 
talk  over  the  two  old  folks,  six  grown 
sisters,  the  twins,  and  the  baby.  He  's 
been  bidding  them  good-by  ever  since 
the  week  before  last.  I  quite  envy  him 
the  wide-spread  misery  he  is  causing.  I 
have  only  you  and  Parson  Hawkins  in 
the.  whole  world  to  say  good-by  to, 
and  you  can't  begin  to  be  as  sorry  as 
six  sisters." 

"  Ikit  I  can  be  as  sorry  as  one,"  said 
Prue,  giving  him  her  ungloved  hand, 
and  not  withdrawing  it.  It  was  as 
wiiite  and  cold  as  a  snow-flake. 

"  1  'd  like  to  know  what  that  Palfrey 
gal  's  a-doin'  with  Squire  Dent's  nevy 
on  the  parson's  front  piazza,"  muttered 
the  \Yi<!ow  Mugridge,  as  she  stretched 
her  pelican-like  neck  out  of  the  attic 
window. 

'•What-,     Prue!  —  you're     not    cry- 


"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Prudence,  looking 
up  through  two  tears  which  had  been 
troubling  her  some  time.  "  Cannot  a 
sister  cry  if  she  wants  to?  " 

"  If  you  are  my  sister  "  — and  John 
Dent  hesitated. 

Prudence  gave  a  little  sob. 

"  If  you  are  my  sister,  you  will  let 
me  kiss  you  good-by." 

"  Yes,"  said  Prudence. 

Then  John  Dent  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her. 

"Hoity-toity!  what's  this?"  cried 
Parson  Hawkins,  appearing  suddenly  in 
the  door-way  with  one  finger  shut  in  a 
vast  folio,  and  his  spectacles  pushed  up 
on  his  forehead,  giving  him  the  aspect 
of  some  benevolent  four-eyed  monster. 

"There's  the  parson  now,"  solilo- 
quized the  Widow  Mugridge.  "  Mebbe 
he  did  n't  come  'fore  he 's  wanted. 
Sech  goin's  on!  " 

As  Prue  drew  back,  she  pressed  into 
John  Dent's  hand  a  little  bunch  of  fuch- 
sias which  she  had  worn  at  her  throat; 
he  thanked  her  with  a  look,  and  was 
gone. 

So  the  two  parted,  —  Prudence  Pal- 
frey to  resume  the  quiet,  colorless  life 
of  Willowbrook,  and  John  Dent  to  go 
in  search  of  his  dragons. 


VI. 

CONCERNING  A  SKELETON  IN  A  CLOSET. 

PRUE,  on  returning  home,  said  noth- 
ing to  her  guardian  touching  the  inter- 
view with  John  Dent  at  the  parsonage. 

She  did  not  intend  to  hide  the  matter, 
but  it  was  all  too  new  and  distracting 
for  her  to  speak  about  just  then.  She 
was  flurried,  and  wanted  time  to  think 
it  over.  She  lay  awake  half  the  night 
thinking  of  it,  and  began  reproaching 
herself  for  her  coldness  and  coquetry. 
How  generous  John  Dent  had  been  witli 
her,  and  how  calculating  and  worldly 
wise  she  had  been  on  her  part.  He  was 
going  away  to  face  hardship  and  danger, 
perhaps  death  itself,  for  her  sake,  —  she 
understood  clearly  it  was  for  her  sake, 
—  and  she  had  let  him  go  without  speak- 
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ing  the  word  that  would  have  made  this 
comparatively  easy  for  him.  It  was 
true,  lie  had  begged  her  not  to  speak 
the  word;  but  she  might  have  spoken 
it  like  an  honest  girl.  She  had  given 
him  a  marble  cheek  to  salute,  when  she 
ouo-ht  to  have  thrown  her  arms  around 
his°neck.  What  was  there  to  prevent 
her  loving  him  and  telling  him  so  ? 

The  generosity  had  been  wholly  on 
the  side  of  her  lover,  and  no  woman 
is  content  with  that;  so  Prue's  heart 
warmed  to  him  all  the  more  because  she 
had  not  been  allowed  to  sacrifice  her- 
self in  the  least,  and  she  fell  asleep  with 
the  vow  upon  her  lips  that  if  she  did 
not  marry  John  Dent  she  would  never 
marry. 

At  the  breakfast-room  door  the  next 
morning,  Prudence  met  her  guardian 
returning  from  a  walk.  He  had  been 
marketing  at  Rivermouth  bright  and 
early,  and  had  had  the  unlooked-for  sat- 
isfaction of  beholding  at  a  distance  his 
nephew  and  Joseph  Twombly  standing 
in  the  midst  of  their  luggage  on  the 
platform  of  the  railway  station.  But  it 
chanced  that  on  the  way  home  Mr.  Dent 
had  picked  up  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  turned  the  edge  of  his  satisfac- 
tion. 

Gossip  never  sleeps  in  Rivermouth, 
but  stalks  about  night  and  day  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour.  There  are  entire 
families  in  the  town  whose  sole  purpose 
and  pursuit  in  life  seems  to  be  to  pry  into 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbor.  If  this  is 
not  their  raison-d'etre,  then  there  is  no 
other  obvious  explanation  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

"Laws  'a  mercy,  if  that  ain't  Mr. 
Ralph  Dent!  "  cried  a  shrill,  querulous 
voice  at  his  elbow,  as  that  gentleman 
turned  into  Penhallow  Place.  It  was 
the  Widow  Mugridge  sweeping  the 
flag-stones  in  front  of  her  domicile. 
"  Who  'd  'a  thought  you  'd  ketch  me 
tidyin'  up  a  bit  this  airly  in  the  morn- 
in'!  It's  the  airly  bird  that  gits  the 
worm,  Mr.  Dent.  Ben  to  see  your 
nevy  off  to  Califerny,  I  s'pose!  I  see 
him  an'  Miss  Prudence  a-chirpin'  thick- 
er 'n  blackbirds  over  there  on  the  par- 
son's piazzer  yisterday  forenoon,  an' 


thought  likely  's  not  he  was  goin'  away 
at  last.  An'  Joe,  too  —  dear  me! 
They  do  say  Deacon  Twombly 's  folks 
is  dreffully  cut  up  "  — 

Buz,  buz,  buz!  Mr.  Dent  did  not 
wait  to  hear  more,  but  lifting  his  hat  to 
the  old  lady,  hurried  down  the  street. 

"I'd  wager  a  cookey,  now,"  said 
the  good  soul,  leaning  on  the  broom- 
handle  meditatively,  and  following  Mr. 
Dent's  vanishing  figure  with  a  lack-lus- 
tre blue  eye,  "I'd  wager  a  cookey,  now, 
young  Dent  has  ben  settin'  up  to  that 
Palfrey  gal,  an'  there  's  ben  trouble. 
Thought  so  all  'long.  Clem  Hoyt 
fetched  away  young  Dent's  trunk 
more  'n  two  weeks  ago,  and  he  has  n't 
set  in  the  family  pew  sence.  Guess 
things  muster  ben  purty  lively  up  to 
Willowbrook  house.  Well,  now,  it 's 
cur'ous,  how  folks  will  fall  to  sixes  an' 
sevins,  'specially  relations,  right  in  the 
face  of  their  Greater!  " 

Mr.  Dent  gave  Prudence  a  frigid 
good  morning.  He  had  no  heart  to  ar- 
raign her  for  her  seeming  duplicity ;  he 
had  no  heart  for  anything.  Prue  loved 
his  nephew,  and  the  two  had  met,  — 
met  in  secret.  One  had  defied  him  and 
the  other  had  deceived  him. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  the 
emotions  and  perplexities  that  beset  Mr. 
Dent  at  this  period,  without  shearing 
him  of  some  of  those  practical  attributes 
which  I  have  claimed  for  him. 

When  his  nephew,  that  day  on  the 
road  to  Rivermouth,  declared  his  inten- 
tions regarding  Prue,  Mr.  Dent  was 
startled  and  alarmed.  That  Prue  would 
marry  some  time  or  other,  had  occurred 
to  him  faintly  as  a. possibility,  —  a  pos- 
sibility so  far  in  the  future  as  not  to  be 
considered;  but  John  Dent  had  taught 
him  that  the  time  was  come  when  his 
hold  on  Prue  would  be  slight,  were  the 
right  man  to  demand  her.  John  Dent 
was  clearly  not  the  right  man,  and  Mr. 
Dent  had  opposed  the  arrangement, 
chiefly,  as  he  imagined,  because  his 
nephew  was  not  in  a  position  to  marry; 
but  under  it  all  was  a  strangely-born 
and  indefinable  jealousy.  .Prue's  dec- 
laration on  the  piazza  that  afternoon 
fell  upon  Mr.  Dent  like  lightning  from 
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a  cloudless  sky ;  by  the  flash  of  her  love 
he  saw  the  depth  of  his  own  affection. 
It  sometimes  happens,  outside  the  cov- 
ers of  romances,  that  a  man  rears  an 
adopted  girl  from  the  cradle,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her  when  she  gets  into  long 
dresses,  —  that  the  love  creeps  into  ex- 
istence unsuspected,  and  asserts  itself 
suddenly,  full-grown.  It  was  something 
verv  like  this  that  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Dent. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  skeleton  in  every 
house.  Until  then  there  had  never 
been  a  skeleton  at  Willowbrook,  at 
least  since  Mr.  Dent  owned  the  prop- 
erty; but  there  was  one  now,  and  Mr. 
Dent's  task  henceforth  was  to  see  that 
the  ghastly  thing  did  not  peep  out  of  its 
closet.  Prudence  should  never  dream 
of  its  existence;  he  would  stand  a  grim 
sentinel  over  the  secret  until  the  earth 
covered  him  and  it.  He  thought  it 
hard,  after  the  disappointment  of  his 
youth,  that  such  a  burden  should  be 
laid  upon  his  later  years;  but  he  would 
bear  it  as  he  had  borne  the  other. 

He  saw  his  duty  plainly  enough,  but 
there  were  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  performance  of  it.  It  was  next 
to  impossible  for  him  to  meet  Prue  on 
the  same  familiar  footing  as  formerly; 
the  unrestrained  intimacy  that  had  held 
between  them  was  full  of  peril  for  his 
secret.  He  must  be  always  on  his 
guard  lest  she  should  catch  a  glimpse 
into  the  Bluebeard  chamber  where  he 
had  hidden  his  stifled  love:  an  uncon- 
sideml  word  or  look  might  be  a  key  to 
it.  Now  it  so  fell  out,  in  his  perplexity 
as  to  which  was  the  least  dangerous 
method  to  pursue,  that  this  amiable  and 
honest  gentleman  began  treating  the  girl 
with  a  coldness  and  constraint  which 
gradually  merged  into  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness he  was  far  from  suspecting. 

Acknowledging  to  herself  that  she 
had  given  her  guardian  some  grounds 
for  displeasure,  Prudence  was  ready  to 
make  any  advances  towards  a  reconcili- 
ation; but  Mr.  Dent  gave  her  no  en- 
couragement; he  was  ice  to  her.  At  this 
stage  business  called  him  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  a  fortnight. 

"lie  will  forgive  me  before  he  comes 


home,"  Prudence  said  to  herself;  but 
he  came  home  as  he  went  away,  gelid. 

As  she  leaned  over  his  chair  at  bed- 
time that  night  to  offer  him  her  forehead 
to  kiss,  a  pretty  fashion  which  had  out- 
lived her  childhood,  he  all  but  repulsed 
her.  Prue  shrank  back,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  caress. 

"He  is  still  angry,"  she  thought, 
"  because  he  fancies  there  is  some  en- 
gagement between  me  and  John  Dent. ' ' 

But  she  was  too  proud  now,  as  she 
had  been  too  timid  before,  to  tell  him 
what  had  passed  at  Parson  Plawkins's. 
He  evidently  knew  they  had  met  there; 
she  had  forfeited  his  confidence  and  re- 
spect, and  that  was  hard  to  bear,  harder 
than  John  Dent's  absence,  a  great  deal. 
She  would  have  borne  that  cheerfully  if 
her  guardian  had  let  her;  but  he  made 
even  that  heavier. 

The  old  parson  was  Prue's  only  re- 
source at  this  time.  Whenever  house- 
hold duties  gave  her  leave,  she  went 
straight  to  the  parsonage,  and  sat  for 
hours  on  the  little  green  bench  under 
the  vines,  nearly  leafless  now,  where 
John  Dent  had  waited  for  her.  She 
called  it  her  stool  of  penitence.  Here 
she  actually  read  through  Adam  Smith 
on  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  feat 
which  I  venture  to  assert  has  been  ac- 
complished by  few  young  women  in 
New  England  or  elsewhere.  It  was 
like  a  novel  to  her. 

Sometimes  the  parson  would  bring  his 
arm-chair  out  on  the  piazza  into  the 
sunshine,  and  the  two  would  hold  long 
discourses  on  California  and  John  Dent; 
for  the  parson  had  a  fondness  for  the 
young  fellow;  he  had  taught  Jack  Latin 
when  he  was  a  kid;  besides,  the  boy's 
father  had  been  dear  to  him.  How  far 
the  young  man  had  taken  Parson  Haw- 
kins into  his  confidence,  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  is  presumable  that  Prudence  told 
her  old  friend  all  there  was  to  tell. 
Often  the  parson  was  absent  from  home, 
visiting  parishioners,  and  Prue  sat  there 
alone,  thinking  of  John  Dent.  She  had 
fallen  into  so  pitiable  a  state  that  this 
became  her  sole  pleasure,  —  to  walk  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  a  place  where  she 
could  be  thoroughly  miserable. 
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These  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Horse- 
shoe Lane  filled  Mr.  Dent  with  lively 
jealousy.  He  grew  to  hate  the  simple 
old  gentleman,  whose  society  was  openly 
pivu-rred  to  his  own,  though  he  did  not 
make  his  own  too  agreeable. 

He  blamed  the  parson  for  coining  be-, 
tween  him  and  Prudence;  most  of  all 
he  blamed  him  for  allowing  John  Dent 
to  meet  her  clandestinely  under  his 
roof.  lie  made  no  doubt  but  the  in- 
triguing old  woman,  — for  what  was  he 
but  an  old  woman  ?  —  had  connived  at 
the  meeting,  very  likely  brought  it 
about.  Perhaps  he  saw  a  pitiful  mar- 
riage-fee at  the  end  of  his  plots  and  his 
traps,  the  wretched  old  miser! 

If  Prue  was  rendered  unhappy  by  her 
guardian's  harsh  humor,  he  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  her  apparent  indiffer- 
ence. They  saw  each  other  rarely  now, 
only  at  meals  and  sometimes  in  the 
sitting-room  after  dinner.  Mr.  Dent 
spent  his  time  mostly  in  the  library,  and 
Prudence  kept  out  of  the  way.  She  no 
longer  played  chess  with  him  or  read  to 
him  of  an  evening.  The  autumn  even- 
ings were  dull  and  interminable  at  Wil- 
lowbrook.  If  it  had  been  Mr.  Dent's 
purpose  to  make  Prudence  miss  his 
nephew  every  hour  of  the  day,  Machia- 
velli  himself  could  not  have  improved 
on  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 

One  afternoon,  after  nearly  three 
months  of  this,  Mr.  Dent  received  an 
envelope  from  his  nephew  inclosing  a 
letter  for  Prudence.  Mr.  Dent's  first 
impulse  was  to  throw  the  missive  into 
the  grate;  but  he  followed  his  second 
impulse,  and  carried  it  to  her,  though 
it  burnt  his  fingers  like  a  hot  coal. 

Prudence  started  and  colored  when 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  superscription, 
but  she  made  no  motion  to  take  the 
letter;  she  let  it  he  on  the  table  where 
he  had  placed  it. 

"  She  wishes  to  read  it  alone,"  said 
Mr.  Dent  to  himself,  bitterly.  He  was 
marching  off  to  the  door  as  stiff  as  a 
grenadier  when  Prudence  intercepted 
him. 

li  Are  we  never  going  to  be  friends 
again?"  she  said,  touching  him  lightly 
on  the  arm.  "  Are  you  never  going  to 


like  me  any  more  ?  I  begin  to  feel  that 
I  am  a  stranger  in  the  house;  it  is  no 
longer  my  home  as  it  was.  Do  you 
know  what  I  shall  do  when  I  am  con- 
vinced you  have  entirely  ceased  to  care 
for  meV  I  shall  go  away  from  you." 

He  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Prue's 
face,  and  saw  that  she  meant  it. 

"  Go  away  from  me?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  in  God's  world  could  I  do  with- 
out you ! ' ' 

"  I  cannot  go  on  living  here  if  you 
don't  love  me.  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  your  unkindness.  I  saw  John 
Dent  only  by  chance,  I  did  not  go  to 
meet  him,  there  is  no  engagement  be- 
tween us;  but  I  love  him,  and  shall  love 
him  always.  I  regret  every  day  of  my 
life  that  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  like  an 
honest  girl.  That  is  really  my  only 
fault.  For  all  this  I  ask  your  forgive- 
ness so  far  as  you  consider  yourself 
disobeyed.  You  have  been  unjustly  se- 
vere with  me.  In  a  little  •while  your 
severity  will  lose  the  power  of  wounding, 
and  I  shall  think  only  of  your  injustice." 

Then  Prue  walked  away  and  sat 
down  by  the  work-table. 

Every  word  of  this  was  a  dagger  to 
Mr.  Dent.  Had  he  been  cruel  to  her? 
It  was  plain  he  had.  He  was  struck 
now  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  Prudence  within  three  months.  He 
had  not  noticed  until  then  how  pale  she 
was;  there  were  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes  that  seemed  to  darken  her  whole 
face,  and  the  eyes  themselves  were 
grown  large  and  lustrous,  like  a  con- 
sumptive's. As  her  hands  lay  in  her 
lap,  he  observed  how  white  and  thin 
they  were;  and  his  conscience  smote 
him.  It  was  not  enough  he  should  keep 
the  skeleton  securely  locked  in  its  closet; 
his  duty  went  farther;  the  girl's  health 
and  happiness  were  to  looked  after  a  lit- 
tle, and  he  had  neglected  that. 

"Prue,"  he  said,  with  sudden  re- 
morse, "  I  have  been  very  blind  and 
unreasonable.  Only  be  a  happy  girl 
again,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing 
else  except  to  forgive  me  for  not  finding 
it  easy  to  yield  you  up  to  the  first  young 
fellow  that  came  along  and  asked  for 
you.  You  have  been  my  own  girl  for 
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no  many  years,  that  the  thought  of  los- 
ing you  distracted  me.  But  we  won't 
gpeak  :il)oiit  that..  Write 'to  Jack,  and 
tell  him  to  comf  home;  he  shall  be  wel- 
come to  Willowbrook.  I  '11  bury  a 
bushel  of  gold  eagles  in  the  lawn  for 
him  to  dig  up,  if  he  is  still  mad  on  the 
subject.  All  I  have  is  yours  and  his. 
What  do  I  care  for  beyond  your  happi- 
"  and  Mr.  Dent  put  his  arm 
around  Prudence  and  kissed  her  much 
the  same  as  he  might  have  done  be- 
fore John  Dent  ever  came  to  River- 
mouth. 

The  wisest  way  to  treat  a  skeleton  is 
to  ignore  it.  There  is  nothing  a  skele- 
ton likes  more  than  coddling:  nothing 
it  likes  less  than  neglect.  Neglect 
causes  it  to  pine  away  —  if  a  skeleton, 
even  in  a  metaphor,  can  be  said  to  pine 
away — and  crumble  into  dust. 

"  And  now,  "cried  Mr.  Dent,  "let  us 
see  what  the  young  man  has  to  say  for 
himself." 

lie  never  did  things  by  halves,  this 
honest  gentleman.  "When  he  made  beer 
he  made  the  best  beer  Rivermouth  ever 
tasted;  though  he  was  no  longer  proud 
of  it. 

He  picked  up  the  letter  and  handed  it 
to  Prudence,  who  could  not  speak  for 
surprise  ami  joy  over  this  sudden  trans- 
formation. She  sat  motionless  for  a 
minute,  with  her  eyes  bright  with  tears, 
and  then  broke  the  seal. 

"I'll  road  it  aloud,"  said  Prue 
primly,  as  one  with  authority. 

The  letter  was  not  from  California, 
as  they  had  expected,  but  was  dated  at 
an  obscure  little  post-village  with  a  sav- 
age name  somewhere  on  the  frontiers 
ot  Montana. 

Bewildering  rumors  of  gold  discover- 
ies in  the  Indian  Territory  had  caused 
a  clianjv  in  the  plans  of  the  adventurers 
at  the  last  moment.1  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  San  Francisco,  they  had 
struck  for  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  were  now  on  their 
way  to  the  new  gold  regions.  At  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  they  had  halted  to 

i  Iu  point  of  fact,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Montana 
took  place  at  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  in- 
dicated here. 


purchase  mining  implements,  tents,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  John  Dent  had  been  too 
busy  to  write;  he  did  not  know  when 
he  would  be  able  to  write  again;  prob- 
ably not  for  several  months.  They 
were  going  into  the  wilds  where  postal 
arrangements  were  of  the  most  primitive 
order.  The  country  was  said  to  be  in- 
fested by  bushwhackers,  on  the  lookout 
for  unprotected  baggage  trains  bound 
for  the  diggings,  and  for  lucky  miners 
returning  with  their  spoils.  Besides, 
scouting  parties  of  the  Bannock  tribe 
had  an  ugly  fashion  of  waylaying  the 
mail  and  decorating  their  persons  with 
canceled  postage-stamps.  Under  these 
circumstances  communication  with  the 
States  would  be  difficult  and  might  be 
impossible.  Dent  and  Twombly  were 
traveling  with  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty 
men,  among  whom  certain  claims  already 
secured  were  to  be  divided  on  their 
arrival  at  the  point  of  destination  in 
Red  Rock  Canon.  Their  special  mess 
consisted  of  Twombly,  Dent,  and  a 
young  man  named  Nevins,  whom  they 
had  picked  up  at  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
Nevins,  it  appeared,  had  made  a  for- 
tune in  California  in  '56,  and  lost  it  in 
some  crazy  silver-mining  speculation 
two  years  before.  He  had  come  over 
with  a  crowd  from  Nevada,  and  found 
himself  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  one  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  large  surplus  of  unem- 
ployed pluck.  He  was  thoroughly  up 
in  gold-digging,  a  very  superior  fellow 
in  every  way,  and  would  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  tyros.  The  three  were 
to  work  on  shares,  Nevins  putting  his 
knowledge  and  experience  against  their 
capital  and  ignorance.  John  Dent  was 
in  high  spirits. 

If  there  was  any  gold  in  Montana,  he 
and  Twombly  and  Nevins  had  sworn  to 
have  it.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
gold;  and  three  bold  hearts  and  three 
pairs  of  strong  hands  were  going  to  seek 
it  all  they  knew.  "  I  thank  my  stars," 
he  wrote,  "that  Uncle  Ralph  opposed 
me  as  he  did  in  a  certain  matter;  if  he 
had  not,  I  should  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment be  lying  around  New  York  on  a 
beggarly  salary,  instead  of  marching 
along  with  a  score  or  so  of  brave  fellows 
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to  pick  up  a  princely  fortune  in  Red 
Rock  Canon." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will  pick  up  the 
princely  fortune,  with  all  my  heart," 
remarked  Mr.  Dent,  when  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  disjointed  and  incoherent 
four  pages. 

There  was  not  a  word  of  love  in  them, 
and  no  allusion  to  the  past,  except  the 
passage  quoted,  and  the  reading  had 
been  without  awkwardness. 

Prue  was  relieved,  for  she  had  broken 
the  seal  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  love-letter  on  her  guardian 
even  in  his  present  blissful  mood;  and 
Mr.  Dent  himself  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  absence  of  sentiment,  though  the 
spirit  underlying  the  letter  was  evident 
enough. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  Prudence  said,  UI 
would  not  be  a  clerk  in  a  shop,  or  sit  all 
day  like  a  manikin  on  a  stool  with  a  pen 
stuck  behind  my  ear,  while  new  worlds 
full  of  riches  and  adventures  lay  wide 
open  for  gallant  souls.  Cousin  John 
was  right  to  go,  and  I  would  not  have 
him  return  until  he  has  done  his  best 
like  a  man.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
him,  uncle,  it  will  teach  him  self-assur- 
ance and  ' '  — 

"  But,  Prue,  dear,  I  don't  think  that 
was  a  quality  he  lacked,"  put  in  Mr. 
Dent,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Well,  it  will  do  him  good,  anyhow," 
said  Prue  didactically;  then,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  minor  key  and  sweeping  her 
guardian  from  head  to  foot  with  her 
silken  lashes,  she  added,  "  and  I  do  not 
mind  so  much  his  being  away,  now  you 
are  kind  to  me.  What  trouble  could  be 
unbearable  while  I  can  turn  to  you  who 
have  been  father,  mother,  lover,  and  all 
the  world  to  me !  " 

She  was  rewarding  him  for  his  conces- 
sions. The  words  dropped  like  honey 
from  the  girl's  lips.  An  hour  before 
they  would  have  been  full  of  bitterness 
to  him;  but  he  was  a  neAv  man  within 
these  sixty  minutes;  he  had  trampled 
his  folly  under  foot,  and  was  ready  to 
accept  as  very  precious  the  only  kind 
of  affection  she  had  to  give  him.  The 
color  must  be  lured  back  into  those 
cheeks  and  the  troubled  face  taught 


to  wear  its  happy  look  again.  What  a 
cruel  egotist  he  had  been,  nursing  his 
own  preposterous  fancies  and  breaking 
down  the  health  of  the  girl ! 

"  A  perfect  dog  in  the  manger,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  marjhed  up  and 
down  the  garden  walks,  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he 
had  carried  for  many  a  week.  "  And 
what  a  sentimental  old  dog!  I  shall  be 
writing  verses  next,  and  printing  them 
in  the  poet's  corner  in  the  Rivermouth 
Barnacle.  I  declare  I  am  alarmed  about 
myself.  A  man  oughtn't  to  be  in  his 
dotage  at  fifty-six.  If  Jack  knew  of 
this  he  would  be  justified  in  placing  me 
in  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum." 

So  Mr.  Dent  derided  himself  pleas- 
antly that  afternoon,  and  said  severer 
things  of  his  conduct  than  I  am  disposed 
to  set  down  here,  though  it  is  certainly  a 
great  piece  of  folly  for  a  young  lad  of 
fifty-six  to  fall  in  love  with  an  old  lady 
of  eighteen,  —  particularly  when  she  is 
his  ward,  and  especially  when  she  loves 
his  nephew. 

The  four  or  five  months  that  succeeded 
the  receipt  of  John  Dent's  letter  sped 
swiftly  and  happily  over  the  Willow- 
brook  people.  Mr.  Dent  was,  if  any- 
thing, kinder  to  Prudence  than  he  had 
ever  been.  His  self-conquest  was  so 
complete  that  on  several  occasions  he 
led  himself  in  chains,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
parsonage,  and  took  a  morbid  pleasure 
in  playing  backgammon  with  the  old 
clergyman. 

No  farther  tidings  had  come  to  them 
from  John  Dent;  but  Prudence  had 
been  prepared  for  a  long  silence,  and 
did  not  permit  this  to  disturb  her.  She 
was  her  old  self  again,  filling  the  house 
with  sunshine. 

Mr.  Dent  said  to  her  one  day:  "  Prue, 
I  really  believe  that  you  love  Jack." 

Prudence  beamed  upon  him. 

' '  What  made  you  ? ' '  asked  her  guard- 
ian, thoughtfully. 

"He  did." 

"  I  suppose  so;  but  I  don't  see  how  he 
did  it." 

"Well,  then,  you  did." 

"I?" 

"  Yes,  — by  opposing  us!  " 
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"  Oh,  if  I  had  snut  my  eyes  and  al- 
lowed Jack  to  make  love  to  you,  then 
you  would  n't  have  loved  him  V  " 

"  Possibly  not." 

"I  wish  I  had  let  him!  " 

"I  wish  you  had,"  said  Prue,  de- 
murely. 

"  It  was  obstinacy,  then?  " 

"Just  sheer  obstinacy,"  said  Prue, 
turning  a  hem  and  smoothing  it  on  her 
Iviicc  with  the  rosy  nail  of  her  forefinger. 
Then  she  leaned  one  elbow  on  the  work, 
and,  resting  her  chin  on  her  palm,  looked 
up  into  her  guardian's  face  after  the 
manner  of  that  little  left-hand  cherub 
in  the  foreground  of  Raphael's  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto. 

Mr.  Dent  went  on  with  his  newspaper, 
leaving  Prue  in  a  brown  study. 

The  period  preceding  John  Dent's 
visit  seemed  to  Prudence  like  some  far- 
off  historical  epoch  with  which  she  could 
not  imagine  herself  contemporary.  Her 
existence  had  been  so  colorless  before, 
made  up  of  unimportant  happy  nothings. 
It  was  so  full  now  of  complicated  possi- 
bilities. A  new  future  had  opened  upon 
her,  all  unlike  that  eventless  one  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating,  in 
which  she  was  to  glide  from  merry  girl- 
hood with  its  round  hats,  into  full- 
blown spinstership  with  its  sedate  bon- 
nets, and  thence  into  serene  old  age 
with  its  prim  caps  and  silver-bowed 
spectacles,  —  mistress  of  Willowbrook 
in  these  various  stages,  placidly  pouring 
out  tea  for  her  guardian  and  executing 
chefs-d'oeuvre  in  worsted  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  heathen. 

This  tranquil  picture  —  with  that 
vague  background  of  cemetery  which 
will  come  into  pictures  of  the  future  — 
had  not  been  without  its  charm  for  Pru- 
dence. To  grow  old  leisurely  in  that 


pleasant  old  mansion  among  the  willows, 
and  to  fall  asleep  in  the  summer  or  win- 
ter twilight  after  an  untroubled,  se- 
cluded-violet sort  of  life,  had  not  ap- 
peared so  hard  a  fate  to  her.  But  now 
it  seemed  to  Prudence  that  that  would 
be  a  very  hard  fate  indeed. 

In  the  mean  while  the  days  wore  on, 
not  unhappily,  as  I  have  said.  Nearly 
a  year  went  by,  and  then  Prudence  be- 
gan to  share  the  anxiety  of  the  Twombly 
family,  who  had  heard  nothing  from 
Joseph  since  the  inclosure  sent  in  John 
Dent's  letter. 

"  You  remember  what  he  wrote  about 
the  uncertainty  of  the  mails,"  said  Mr. 
Dent,  cheeringly .  ' '  More  than  likely 
the  Bannock  braves  are  at  this  moment 
seated  around  the  council-fire,  with  all 
their  war-paint  on,  perusing  Jack's  last 
epistle,  and  wondering  what  the  deuce 
he  is  driving  at." 

Prue  laughed,  but  her  anxiety  was 
not  dispelled  by  the  suggestion.  She 
had  a  presentiment  which  she  could  not 
throw  off  that  all  was  not  well  with  the 
adventurers.  What  might  not  happen 
to  them,  among  the  desperate  white  men 
and  lawless  savages,  out  there  in  the 
territory  ?  Mr.  Dent  called  her  his  lit- 
tle pocket  Cassandra,  and  tried  to  laugh 
down  her  fancies;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  pleasantries  and  her  forebodings  a 
letter  came,  —  a  letter  which  Prue  read 
with  blanched  lip  and  cheek,  and  then 
laid  away,  to  grow  yellow  with  time, 
in  a  disused  drawer  of  the  old  brass- 
mounted  writing-desk  that  stood  in  her 
bedroom.  It  was  a  letter  with  treachery 
and  shipwreck  and  despair  in  it.  A 
great  calamity  had  befallen  John  Dent. 
He  had  made  his  pile  —  and  lost  it.  But 
how  he  made  it  and  how  he  lost  it  must 
be  told  by  itself. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


• 
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day  in  midwinter  some  years 
since,  during  a  transit  from  Rome  to 
Florence  too  rapid  to  admit  of  much 
wayside  dalliance  with  the  picturesque, 
I  waited  for  the  train  at  Narni.  There 
was  time  to  stroll  far  enough  from  the 
station  to  have  a  look  at  the  famous  old 
bridge  of  Augustus,  broken  short  in 
mid-Tiber.  While  I  stood  observing, 
the  measure  of  enjoyment  was  filled  up 
by  the  unbargained  spectacle  of  a' white- 
cowled  monk  trudging  up  a  road  which 
wound  into  the  gate  of  the  town.  The 
little  town  stood  on  a  hill,  a  good  space 
away,  boxed  in  behind  its  perfect  gray 
wall,  and  the  monk  crept  slowly  along 
and  disappeared  within  the  aperture. 
Everything  was  distinct  in  the  clear  air, 
and  the  view  was  like  a  bit  of  back- 
ground in  a  Perugino.  The  winter  is 
bare  and  brown  enough  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  earth  has  even  a  shabbier 
aspect  than  with  ourselves,  with  whom 
the  dark  side  of  the  year  has  a  robust 
self-assurance  which  enables  one  to  re- 
gard it  very  much  as  a  fine  nude  statue. 
But  the  winter  atmosphere  in  these 
regions  has  often  an  extraordinary 
charm ;  it  seems  to  smile  with  a  tender 
sense  of  being  sole  heir  to  the  duty  of 
cheering  nuin's  heart.  It  gave  such  a 
charm  to  the  broken  bridge,  the  little 
walled  town,  and  the  trudging  friar, 
that  I  turned  away  with  an  impatient 
vow  that  in  some  blessed  springtime  of 
the  future  I  would  take  the  journey 
again  and  pause  to  my  heart's  content 
at  Narni,  at  Spoleto,  at  Assisi,  at  Peru- 
gia, at  Cortona,  at  Arezzo.  But  we 
have  generally  to  clip  our  vows  a  little 
when  we  come  to  fulfill  them ;  and  so  it 
befell  that  when  my  blessed  springtime 
arrived,  I  had  to  begin  resignedly  at 
Assisi.  • 

I  suppose   enjoyment  would  have   a 

simple  zest  which  it  often  lacks,  if  we 

always  did  things  when  we  want  to;  for 

^we   can   answer    too    little    for   future 

moods.     Winter,  at  least,  seemed  to  me 


to  have  put  something  into  these  medi- 
seval  cities  which  the  May  sun  had 
melted  away  —  a  certain  delectable 
depth  of  local  color,  an  excess  of  dusk- 
iness and  decay.  Assisi,  in  the  Janu- 
ary twilight,  looked  like  a  vignette  out 
of  some  brown  old  missal.  But  you'i! 
have  to  be  a  fearless  explorer  now  to  find 
of  a  fine  spring  day  a  quaint  Italian 
town  which  does  n't  primarily  remind 
you  of  the  style  of  portraiture  enshrined 
between  the  covers  of  Badeker.  There 
were  plenty  of  Biidekers  at  Assisi,  and 
a  brand  new  inn  for  their  accommoda- 
tion has  just  been  opened  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  church  of  Saint  Francis. 
I  don't  know  that  even  its  dire  dis- 
comfort makes  it  seem  less  impertinent; 
but  I  confess  I  stayed  there,  and  the 
great  view  seemed  hardly  less  beautiful 
from  my  window  than  from  the  gallery 
of  the  convent.  It  embraces  the  whole 
wide  plain  of'  Umbria,  which,  as  twi- 
light deepens,  becomes  an  enchanting 
counterfeit  of  the  misty  sea.  The  trav- 
eler's first  errand  is  with  the  church; 
and  it  is  fair,  furthermore,  to  admit 
that  when  he  has  crossed  the  threshold, 
the  position  and  the  quality  of  his  inn 
cease  for  the  time  to  be  matters  of  mo- 
ment. This  double  temple  of  Saint 
Francis  is  one  of  the  very  sacred  places 
of  Italy,  and  it  is  hard  to  fancy  a 
church  with  a  greater  look  of  sanctity. 
It  seems  especially  solemn  if  you  have 
just  come  from  Rome,  where  everything 
ecclesiastical  is,  in  aspect,  so  very  much 
of  this  world  —  so  florid,  so  elegant,  so 
full  of  profane  suggestiveness.  Its  po- 
sition is  superb,  and  they  were  brave 
builders  who  laid  its  foundation-stones. 
It  rises  straight  from  a  steep  mountain 
side  and  plunges  forward  on  its  great 
substructure  of  arches,  like  a  head- 
land frowning  over  the  sea.  Before  it 
stretches  a  long,  grassy  piazza,  at  the 
end  of  which  you  look  along  a  little 
gray  street,  and  see  it  climb  a  little  way 
the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  then  pause  and 
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leave  a  broad  green  slope,  crowned, 
high  in  the  air,  with  a  ruined  ensile. 
When  I  say  before  it,  I  mean  before 
the  upper  church;  for  by  way  of  doing 
•omething  supremely  handsome  and  im- 
pre.--i\e,  the  sturdy  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  century  piled  temple  upon 
temple,  and  bequeathed  a  double  ver- 
sion of  their  idea.  One  may  fancy 
them  to  have  intended  perhaps  an  ar- 
chitectural image  of  the  relation  be- 
tween human  heart  and  head.  En- 
tering the  lower  church  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  flight  of  steps  which  leads 
from  the  upper  door,  you  seem  to  pene- 
trate at  last  into  the  very  heart  of 
Catholicism.  For  the  first  few  minutes 
after  leaving  the  hot  daylight,  you  see 
nothing  but  a  vista  of  low,  black  col- 
umns, closed  by  the  great  fantastic  cage 
which  surrounds  the  altar;  the  place 
looks  like  a  sort  of  gorgeous  cavern. 
With  time  you  distinguish  details,  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  penetrating 
chill,  and  even  manage  to  make  out  a 
few  frescoes ;  but  the  general  effect  re- 
mains magnificently  sombre  and  sub- 
terranean. The  vaulted  roof  is  very 
low  and  the  pillars  dwarfish,  though 
immense  in  girth  —  as  befits  pillars  with 
a  small  cathedral  on  top  of  them.  The 
"tone"  of  the  place  is  superb  —  the 
richest  harmony  of  lurking  shadows  and 
dusky  corners,  relieved  by  scattered 
images  and  scintillations.  There  was 
little  light  but  what  came  through  the 
windows  of  the  choir,  over  which  the 
red  curtains  had  been  dropped  and 
were  beginning  to  glow  with  the  de- 
clining sun.  The  choir  was  guarded 
by  a  screen,  behind  which  half  a  dozen 
venerable  voices  were  droning  vespers; 
but  over  the  top  of  the  screen  came  the 
heavy  radiance,  and  played  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  high  fence  around 
the  shrine,  and  cast  the  shadow  of  the 
whole  elaborate  mass  forward  into  the 
dusky  nave.  The  gloom  of  the  vault 
and  the  side-chapels  is  overwrought 
with  vague  frescoes,  most  of  them  of 
Giotto  and  his  school,  out  of  which  the 
terribly  distinct  little  faces  which  these 
artists  loved  to  draw  stare  at  you  with 
a  solemn  formalism.  Some  of  them  are 


faded  and  injured,  and  many  so  ill- 
1  Mi  ted  and  ill-placed  that  yon  can  only 
glance  at  them  with  reverential  con- 
jecture;  the  <:reat  irroup,  however, — 
four  paintings  by  Giotto  on  tli 
ing  above  the  altar,  —  may  be  examined 
with  some  success.  Like  everything 
of  Giotto's,  they  deserve  examination; 
but  I  don't  know  that  they  repay  it  by 
any  great  increase  of  cheerfulness.  He 
was  an  admirably  expressive  genius,  and 
in  the  art  of  making  an  attitude  un- 
mistakable I  think  he  has  hardly  been 
surpassed;  it  is  perhaps  this  rigid  ex- 
actness of  posture  that  gives  his  person- 
ages their  formidable  grirnness.  Mea- 
gre, primitive,  undeveloped  as  he  is,  he 
seems  immeasurably  strong,  and  sug- 
gests that  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  Michael  Angelo  might 
have  found  a  rival.  Not  that  Giotto  is 
fond  of  imaginative  contortions.  The 
curious  something  that  troubles  and 
haunts  in  his  works  resides  in  their 
intense  reality. 

It  is  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  lower 
church  that  it  contains  an  admirable 
primitive  fresco  by  an  artist  of  genius 
rarely  encountered  —  a  certain  Pietro 
Cavallini,  pupil  of  Giotto.  It  repre- 
sents the  Crucifixion;  the  three  crosses 
rising  into  a  sky  spotted  with  the 
winged  heads  of  angels,  with  a  dense 
crowd  pressing  below.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  direfully  lugubrious; 
it  comes  near  being  as  impressive  as 
Tintoretto's  great  renderings  of  the 
scene  in  Venice.  The  abject  anguish 
of  the  crucified,  and  the  straddling  au- 
thority and  brutality  of  the  mounted 
guards  in  the  foreground,  are  contrasted 
in  a  fashion  worthy  of  a  great  dramatist. 
But  the  most  poignant  touch  is  the  trag- 
ic grimaces  of  the  little  angelic  heads, 
as  they  fall  like  hail-stones  through 
the  dark  air.  It  is  genuine,  realistic 
weeping  that  the  painter  has  depicted, 
and  the  effect  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  pitiful.  There 
are  a  great  many  more  frescoes  beside; 
all  the  chapels  on  one  side  are  lined 
with  them;  but  they  are  chiefly  inter- 
esting in  their  general  effect  —  as  they 
people  the  dim  recesses  with  startling 
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shadows  and  dwarfish  phantoms.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  church,  I  lingered  a 
hxn<*  time  near  the  door,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  I  should  not  soon  again  enjoy 
such  a  feast  of  chiaroscuro.  The  op- 
posite end  glowed  with  subdued  color; 
the  middle  portion  was  vague  and 
brown,  with  two  or  three  scattered 
worshipers  looming  through  the  dusk; 
and  all  the  way  down,  the  polished  pave- 
ment, with  its  uneven  slabs,  glittering 
dimly  in  the  obstructed  light,  seemed  to 
me  the  most  fascinating  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  if  one 
takes  the  lower  church  of  Saint  Francis 
to  represent  the  human  heart,  that  one 
should  find  a  few  bright  places  in  it. 
But  if  the  general  effect  is  gloomy,  is 
the  symbol  less  valid?  For  the  con- 
tracted, passionate,  prejudiced  heart  let 
it  stand ! 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  I  can  say: 
that  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  possess 
as  capacious,  symmetrical,  and  well- 
ordered  a  head  as  the  upper  sanctuary. 
Thanks  to  these  merits,  in  spite  of  a 
great  array  of  frescoes  of  Giotto  which 
have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  seen, 
it  lacks  the  picturesqueness  of  its  coun- 
terpart. The  frescoes,  which  are  admi- 
rable, represent  certain  leading  events  in 
the  life  of  Saint  Francis,  and  suddenly 
remind  you,  by  one  of  those  anomalies 
which  abound  amid  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  Catholicism,  that  the  apostle 
of  beggary  —  the  saint  whose  only  tene- 
ment in  life  was  the  ragged  robe  which 
barely  covered  him  —  is  the  hero  of 
this  massive  structure.  Church  upon 
church  —  nothing  less  will  adequately 
shroud  his  consecrated  clay.  The  great 
reality  of  Giotto's  designs  increases  the 
helpless  wonderment  with  which  we  look 
at  the  passionate  pluck  of  Saint  Francis 
—  the  sense  of  being  separated  from  it 
by  an  impassable  gulf  —  the  reflection  on 
all  that  has  come  and  gone  to  make  us 
forgive  ourselves  for  not  being  capable  of 
such  high-strung  virtue.  An  observant 
friend,  who  has  lived  long  in  Italy,  lately 
declared  to  me  that  she  detested  the 
name  of  Saint  Francis  —  she  deemed 
him  the  chief  propagator  of  that  Italian 
vice  which  is  most  trying  to  those  who 


have  a  kindness  for  the  Italian  charac- 
ter—  the  want  of  personal  self-respect. 
There  is  a  solidarity  in  cleanliness,  and 
every  cringing  beggar,  idler,  liar,  and 
pilferer  seemed  to  her  to  flourish  under 
the  shadow  of  this  great  man's  unwashed 
sanctity.  She  was  possibly  right;  at 
Rome,  at  Naples,  at  least,  I  would  have 
admitted  that  she  was  right;  but  at 
Assisi,  face  to  face  with  Giotto's  vivid 
chronicles,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to 
the  painter's  ascetic  hero  that  compas- 
sionate respect  which  we  feel  for  all  men 
whose  idea  and  life  have  been  identical, 
whose  doctrine  was  an  unflinching  per- 
sonal example. 

I  should  find  it  hard  to  give  a  very 
definite  account  of  my  subsequent  ad- 
ventures at  Assisi;  for  there  is  incon- 
testably  such  a  thing  as  being  too  good- 
humored  to  discriminate,  too  genial  to 
be  critical.  One  needn't  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
one's  meditations  at  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Francis  was  a  great  charity.  •  My 
charity  led  me  slowly  up  and  down  for 
a  couple  of  hours  through  the  steep  lit- 
tle streets,  and  finally  stretched  itself 
on  the  grass  beside  me  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  ruined  castle  which  decorates 
so  magnificently  the  eminence  above  the 
town.  I  remember  edging  along  against 
the  sunless  side  of  the  moldy  little 
houses,  and  pausing  very  often  to  look 
at  nothing  very  particular.  It  was  all 
very  hot,  very  still,  very  drearily  an- 
tique. A  wheeled  vehicle  at  Assisi  is  a 
rarity,  and  the  foreigner's  interrogative 
tread  in  the  blank  sonorous  lanes  has 
the  privilege  of  bringing  the  inhabitants 
to  their  door-Avays.  Some  of  the  better 
houses,  however,  have  an  air  of  sombre 
stillness  which  seems  a  protest  against 
all  curiosity  as  to  what  may  happen  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  You  may  won- 
der, as  you  pass,  what  lingering  Old- 
World  social  types  are  vegetating  there, 
but  you  '11  not  find  out.  Yet  in  one 
very  silent  little  street  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  an  open  door  which  I  have  not  for- 
gotten. A  long-haired  peddler,  with  a 
tray  of  mass-books  and  rosaries,  was 
offering  his  wares  to  a  stout  old  priest. 
The  priest  had  opened  the  door  rather 
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stingily,  and  seemed  to  be  half-heartedly 
dismissing  him.  But  the  peddler  held 
up  something  which  I  couldn't  see; 
the  priest  wavered,  with  an  air  of  timor- 
ous concession  to  profane  curiosity,  and 
then  furtively  pulled  the  peddler  into 
the  house.  I  should  have  liked  to  go  in 
with  the  peddler.  I  saw  later  some 
gentlemen  of  Assisi  who  also  seemed 
bored  enough  to  have  found  entertain- 
ment in  a  peddler's  tray.  They  were 
at  the  door  of  the  cafe  on  the  Piazza, 
and  were  so  thankful  to  me  for  asking 
them  the  way  to  the  cathedral  that  they 
all  answered  in  chorus,  and  smiled  as  if 
I  had  done  them  a  favor.  The  Piazza 
has  a  fine  old  portico  of  an  ancient 
Temple  of  Minerva  —  six  fluted  columns 
and  a  pediment,  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions, but  sadly  battered  and  decayed. 
Goethe,  I  believe,  found  it  much  more 
interesting  than  the  mighty  mediaeval 
church,  and  Goethe,  as  a  cicerone, 
doubtless  could  have  persuaded  you 
that  it  was  so;  but  in  the  humble  so- 
ciety of  Murray  we  shall  most  of  us  find 
deeper  meanings  in  the  church.  I 
found  some  very  quaint  ones  in  the  dark 
yellow  fa9ade  of  the  small  cathedral  as 
I  sat  on  a  stone  bench  beside  the  ob- 
long green  which  lies  before  it.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  Italian  Gothic,  and, 
like  several  of  its  companions  at  Assisi, 
it  has  an  elegant  wheel  window  and  a 
number  of  grotesque  little  sculptures  of 
creatures  human  and  bestial.  If,  with 
Goethe,  I  inclined  to  balance  something 
against  the  attractions  of  the  great 
church,  I  should  choose  the  ruined  cas- 
tle on  the  hill  above  the  town.  I  had 
been  having  glimpses  of  it  all  the  after- 
noon at  the  end  of  steep  street  vistas, 
and  promising  myself  half  an  hour  be- 
side its  gray  walls  at  sunset.  The  sun 
was  very  long  setting,  and  my  half-hour 
became  a  long  lounge  in  the  lee  of  an 
abutment  which  arrested  the  gentle  up- 
roar of  the  wind.  The  castle  is  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  ruin,  perched  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  whose  slope 
Assisi  clings,  and  dropping  a  pair  of 
stony  arms  to  inclose  the  little  town  in 
its  embrace.  The  city-wall,  in  other 
words,  straggles  up  the  steep  green  slope 
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and  meets  the  crumbling  porticoes  of 
the  castle.  On  the  side  away  from  the 
town  the  mountain  plunges  into  a  deep 
ravine,  on  the  other  '  side  of  which 
rises  the  powerful  undraped  shoulder  of 
Monte  Scabasio  —  a  fierce  reflector  of 
the  sun.  Gorge  and  mountain  are  wild 
enough,  but  their  frown  expires  in  the 
teeming  softness  of  the  great  vale  of 
Umbria.  To  lie  aloft  there  on  the 
grass,  with  a  silver-gray  castle  at  one's 
back  and  the  warm  rushing  wind  in 
one's  ears,  and  watch  the  beautiful 
plain  mellowing  into  the  tones  of  twi- 
light, was  as  exquisite  a  form  of  repose 
as  ever  fell  to  a  tired  tourist's  lot. 

At  Perugia  is  an  ancient  castle ;  but 
unhappily  one  must  speak  of  it  in  ear- 
nest as  that  unconscious  humorist,  the 
classic  American  traveller,  is  found  in- 
variably to  speak  of  the  Coliseum  :  it 
will  be  a  very  handsome  building  when 
it  is  finished.  Even  Perugia  is  going 
the  way  of  all  Italy  —  straightening  out 
her  streets,  repairing  her  ruins,  laying 
her  venerable  ghosts.  The  castle  is 
being  completely  ranis  a  neuf —  a  Mas- 
sachusetts school-house  could  not  be 
less  feudal  and  murmur  fewer  reminis- 
cences. There  are  shops  in  the  base- 
ment and  fresh  putty  on  all  the  win- 
dows. The  only  thing  proper  to  a  cas- 
tle that  it  has  kept  is  its  magnificent 
position  and  view,  which  you  may  enjoy 
from  the  broad  platform  where  the 
Perugini  assemble  at  eventide.  Perugia 
is  chiefly  known  to  fame  as  the  city  of 
Raphael's  master;  but  it  has  an  even 
higher  claim  to  renown,  and  ought  to 
be  set  down  in  one's  sentimental  gaz- 
etteer as  the  City  with  the  Views.  The 
little  dusky,  crooked  town  is  full  of  pic- 
turesqueness;  but  the  view,  somehow, 
is  ever-present,  even  when  your  back  is 
turned  to  it,  or  fifty  house-walls  conceal 
it,  and  you  are  forever  rushing  up  by- 
streets and  peeping  round  corners  in 
the  hope  of  catching  another  glimpse  of 
it.  As  it  stretches  away  before  you  in 
all  its  lovely  immensity,  it  is  altogether 
too  vast  and  too  fair  to  be  described. 
You  can  only  say,  and  rest  upon  it,  that 
you  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  the  world. 
For  it  is  such  a  wondrous  mixture  of 
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blooming  plain  and  gleaming  river  and 
waving  multitudinous  mountains,  vague- 
ly dotted  with  pale  gray  cities,  that 
placed  as  you  are,  roughly  speaking,  in 
the  centre  of  Italy,  your  glance  seems  to 
compass  the  lovely  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
Up  the  long  vista  of  the  Tiber  you  look 
—  almost  to  Rome;  past  Assisi,  Spello, 
Foligno,  Spoleto,  all  perched  on  their  re- 
spective mountains  and  shining  through 
the  blue  haze.  To  the  north,  to  the 
east,  to  the  west,  you  see  a  hundred 
variations  of  the  prospect  of  which  I 
have  kept  no  record.  Two  notes  only  I 
have  made:  one  (I  have  made  it  over 
and  over  again)  on  the  exquisite  ele- 
gance of  mountain  forms  and  lines  in 
Italy  —  it  is  exactly  as  if  there  were  a 
sex  in  mountains,  and  their  contours 
and  curves  and  complexions  were  here 
all  of  the  feminine  gender:  second,  on 
the  possession  of  such  an  outlook  on  the 
world  really  going  far  to  make  a  modest 
little  city  like  Perugia  a  kind  of  esthetic 
metropolis.  It  must  deepen  the  civic 
consciousness  and  take  off  the  edge  of 
ennui.  It  performs  this  kindly  office, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  traveller  who  is 
overstaying  his  curiosity  as  to  Perugino 
and  the  Etruscan  relics.  It  continually 
solicits  his  eyes  and  his  imagination, 
and  doubles  his  entertainment.  I  spent 
a  week  in  the  place,  and  when  it  was 
gone,  I  had  had  enough  of  Perugino 
but  I  had  not  had  enough  of  the  view. 

I  should,  perhaps,  do  the  reader  a 
service  by  telling  him  just  how  a  week 
at  Perugia  may  be  spent.  His  first  care 
must  be  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  —  to  walk 
everywhere,  very  slowly  and  very  much 
at  random,  and  gaze  good-naturedly  at 
anything  his  eye  may  happen  to  en- 
counter. Almost  everything  that  meets 
the  eye  has  an  ancient  oddity  which 
ekes  out  the  general  picturesqucness. 
He  must  look  a  great  deal  at  the  huge 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  which  indeed  is  very 
well  worth  looking  at.  It  masses  itself 
gloomily  above  the  narrow  street  to  an 
immense  elevation,  and  leads  up  the  eye 
along  a  cliff-like  surface  of  rugged  wall, 
mottled  with  old  scars  and  new  repairs, 
to  the  lofjyiu  dizzily  perched  upon  its 
cornice.  He  must  repeat  his  visit  to 


the  Etruscan  Gate,  whose  extreme  an- 
tiquity he  will  need  more  than  one  visit 
to  take  the  measure  of.  He  must  un- 
cap to  the  picturesque  statue  of  Pope 
Julius  IH.,  before  the  cathedral,  re- 
membering that  Hawthorne  fabled  his 
Miriam  to  have  given  rendezvous  to 
Kenyon  at  its  base.  Its  material  is  a 
vivid  green  bronze,  and  the  mantle  and 
tiara  are  covered  with  a  delicate  em- 
broidery worthy  of  a  silversmith.  He 
must  bestow  on  Perugino's  frescoes  in 
the  Exchange,  and  his  pictures  in  the 
University,  all  the  placid  contemplation 
they  deserve.  He  must  go  to  the  theatre 
every  evening  in  an  orchestra  chair  at 
twenty-two  soldi,  and  enjoy  the  curious 
didacticism  of  Amore  senza  Stima,  Se- 
verita  e  Dcbolezza,  La  Societa  Equivoca, 
and  other  popular  specimens  of  con- 
temporaneous Italian  comedy.  I  shall 
be  very  much  surprised  if  at  the  end  of 
a  week  of  this  varied  entertainment,  he 
does  not  confess  to  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  Perugia.  His  strolls  will  abound 
in  small  picturesque  chances,  of  which  a 
dozen  pencil-strokes  would  be  a  better 
memento  than  this  vague  word-sketch- 
ing. From  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  planted  radiate  a  dozen  ravines, 
down  whose  sides  the  houses  slide  and 
scramble  with  an  alarming  indiffer- 
ence to  the  cohesion  of  their  little 
rugged  blocks  of  flinty  red  stone.  You 
cannot  ramble  far  without  emerging 
upon  some  little  court  or  terrace  from 
which  you  may  look  across  a  gulf  of 
tangled  gardens  or  vineyards  at  a  clus- 
ter of  serried  black  dwellings,  which 
seem  to  be  hollowing  in  their  backs  to 
keep  their  balance  on  its  opposite  edge ; 
on  archways  and  street-staircases  and 
dark  alleys  boring  through  a  chain  of 
massive  basements,  and  curving  and 
climbing  and  plunging  as  they  go,  on 
the  soundest  mediaeval  principles,  you 
may  feast  your  fill.  They  are  the  ar- 
chitectural commonplaces  of  Perugia. 
Some  of  the  little  streets  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners  always  suggested  to  me  a 
singular  image.  They  were  so  rugged, 
so  brown,  so  silent,  that  you  would  have 
fancied  them  passages  long  since  hewn 
by  the  pickax  iu  some  deserted  stone- 
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quarry.  The  battered  brown  houses 
looki-il  like  sections  of  natural  rock  — 
none  the  less  so  when,  across  some  nar- 
row gap,  I  saw  the  glittering  azure  of 
the  great  surrounding  landscape. 

But  I  ought  not  to  talk  of  moldy 
alleys  or  even  of  azure  landscapes,  as  if 
they  were  the  chief  delight  of  the  eyes, 
in  this  accomplished  little  city.  In  the 
Sala  del  Cambio,  where  in  ancient  days 
the  money-changers  rattled  their  sculp- 
tuivd  florins  and  figured  up  their  profits, 
you  may  enjoy  one  of  the  serenest  artis- 
tic pleasures  which  the  golden  age  of  art 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  Bank  parlors, 
I  believe,  are  always  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, but  I  doubt  whether  even  those 
of  Messrs.  Rothschild  are  decorated  in 
as  fine  a  taste  as  this  little  counting- 
house  of  a  by-gone  fashion.  Perugino 
was  the  artist  chosen,  and  he  did  his 
best.  He  covered  the  four  low  walls  and 
ceiling  with  Scriptural  and  mythological 
figures  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Tlu-y 
are  ranged  in  artless  attitudes  around 
the  upper  half  of  the  room,  —  the  sibyls, 
the  prophets,  the  philosophers,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  heroes,  —  looking 
down  with  broad  serene  faces,  with 
their  small  mild  eyes,  their  small  sweet 
mouths,  at  the  incongruous  proceedings 
of  a  Board  of  Brokers.  Had  finance  a 
very  high  tone  in  those  days,  or  was 
genius  simply  very  convenient,  as  the 
Irish  say?  The  great  charm  of  the 
Sala  del  Cambio  is  that  it  seems  to 
murmur  a  yes  to  both  these  questions. 
There  was  a  rigid  probity,  it  seems 
to  say  ;  there  was  an  abundant  inspi- 
ration. .  .  .  About  the  artist  there 
would  be  much  to  say  —  more  than  I 
can  attempt;  for  he  was  not,  I  think,  to 
an  attentive  observer,  the  very  simple 
Lrenius  that  he  seems.  He  has  that 
about  him  which  leads  one  to  say  to 
one's  self  that,  after  all,  he  plays  a 
proper  part  enough  here  as  the  patron 
of  the  money-changers.  He  is  the  de- 
light of  a  million  of  young  ladies;  but  I 
suspect  that  if  his  works  could  be  ex- 
actly analyzed,  we  should  find  in  them 
a  trifle  more  of  manner  than  of  convic- 
tion —  of  skill  than  of  sentiment.  His 
portrait,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Sala 


(you  may  see  it  also  at  Rome  and 
Florence),  might  serve  for  the  .likem-ss 
of  Mr.  Worldly- Wiseman,  in  Bunvun's 
allegory.  He  was  fond  of  his  glass,  I 
believe,  and  he  made  his  art  lucrative. 
This  tradition  is  not  refuted  by  his  por- 
trait, and  after  some  experience  of  his 
pictures,  you  may  find  an  echo  of  it  in 
their  monotonous  grace,  their  somewhat 
conscious  purity.  But  I  confess  that 
Perugino,  so  interpreted,  seems  to  me 
hardly  less  interesting.  If  he  wa>  the 
inventor  of  what  the  French  call  la  fac- 
ture,  he  applied  his  system  with  mas- 
terly skill;  he  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
mighty  race.  After  you  have  seen  a 
certain  number  of  his  pictures,  you  have 
taken  his  measure.  They  are  all  uner- 
ring reproductions  of  a  single  primary 
type  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
adorably  fair  —  to  look  as  if  it  had 
freshly  dawned  upon  a  vision  unsullied 
by  the  shadows  of  earth.  As  painter 
and  draughtsman  Perugino  is  delightful; 
one  takes  a  singular  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  count  confidently  on  his  un- 
swerving beauty  of  line,  and  untroubled 
harmony  of  color.  Skepticism  much 
more  highly  developed  than  Perugino 's 
would  be  easy  to  forgive,  if  it  were  as 
careful  to  replace  one  conscience  by 
another.  The  spiritual  conscience  — 
the  conscience  of  Giotto  and  Fra  An- 
gelico  —  must  have  lurked  in  a  corner 
of  his  genius  even  after  the  master  had 
taken  his  position.  In  the  sacristy  of 
the  charming  church  of  San  Pietro  —  a 
museum  of  pictures  and  carvings  —  is  a 
row  of  small  heads  of  saints  which  for- 
merly ornamented  the  frame  of  the 
artist's  Ascension,  carried  off  by  the 
French.  It  is  almost  miniature  work, 
and  as  candidly  devout  in  expression  as 
it  is  delicious  in  touch.  Two  of  the  holy 
men  are  reading  their  breviaries,  but 
with  an  air  of  infantine  innocence  which 
makes  you  feel  sure  that  they  are  hold- 
ing the  book  upside  down. 

Between  Perugia  and  Cortona  lies 
Lake  Thrasymene,  where  Hannibal 
treated  the  Romans  to  an  unwonted 
taste  of  disaster.  The  reflections  it 
suggests,  are  a  proper  preparation  for 
Cortona  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
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sturdily  ancient  of  Italian  towns.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  a  hoary  old  city 
when  Hannibal  and  Flaminius  came  to 
the  shock  of  battle,  and  have  looked 
down  afar  from  its  gray  ramparts,  on 
the  contending  swarm,  with  something 
of  the  philosophic  composure  befitting  a 
survivor  of  Pelasgian  and  Etruscan  rev- 
olutions. These  gray  ramparts  are 
in  great  part  still  visible,  and  form 
the  chief  attraction  of  Cortona.  It 
is  perched  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  a 
mountain,  and  I  wound  and  doubled 
interminably  over  the  face  of  the  great 
hill,  and  still  the  jumbled  roofs  and 
towers  of  the  arrogant  little  city  seemed 
nearer  to  the  sky  than  to  the  railway 
station.  "Rather  rough,"  Murray 
pronounces  the  local  hotel;  and  rough 
indeed  it  was;  it  fairly  bristled  with 
discomfort.  But  the  landlord  was  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  took  me 
up  into  a  rickety  old  loggia  on  the  sum- 
mit of  his  establishment  and  played 
showman  to  the  wonderful  panorama. 
I  don't  know  whether  my  loss  or  my 
gain  was  greater  that  I  saw  Cortona 
through  the  medium  of  afesta.  On  the 
one  hand  the  museum  was  closed  (and 
in  a  certain  sense  the  smaller  and  ob- 
scurer the  town,  the  more  I  like  the 
museum),  the  churches  were  impene- 
trably crowded,  and  there  was  not  an 
empty  stool  nor  the  edge  of  a  table  at 
the  cafe".  On  the  other  I  saw  —  but 
this  is  what  I  saw.  A  part  of  the 
mountain  top  is  occupied  by  the  church 
of  Saint  Margaret,  and  this  was  Saint 
Margaret's  Day.  The  houses  pause  and 
leave  a  grassy  slope,  planted  here  and 
there  with  lean  black  cypresses.  The 
peasantry  of  the  place  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  had  congregated  in  force, 
and  were  crowding  into  the  church  or 
winding  up  the  slope.  When  I  arrived, 
tlioy  were  all  kneeling  or  uncovered;  a 
bedizened  procession,  with  banners  and 
censers,  bearing  abroad,  I  believe,  the 
relics  of  the  saint,  was  reentering  the 
church.  It  was  vastly  picturesque. 
The  day  was  superb,  and  the  sky  blaz- 
ing overhead  like  a  vault  of  deepest 
mpphire.  The  brown  contadini,  in  no 


great  "  costume,"  but  decked  in  various 
small  fineries  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  made 
a  mass  of  motley  color  in  the  high  wind- 
stirred  light.  The  procession  chanted 
in  the  pious  hush,  and  the  boundless 
prospect  melted  away  beneath  us  in 
tones  of  azure  hardly  less  brilliant  than 
the  sky.  Behind  the  church  was  an 
empty,  crumbling  citadel,  with  half  a 
dozen  old  women  keeping  the  gate  for 
coppers.  Here  were  views  and  breezes 
and  sun  and  shade  and  grassy  corners, 
to  one's  heart's  content.  I  chose  a  spot 
which  fairly  combined  all  these  advan- 
tages, and  spent  a  good  part  of  my  day 
at  Cortona,  lying  there  at  my  length  and 
observing  the  situation  over  the  top  of  a 
novel  of  Balzac.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
came  down  and  hustled  awhile  through 
the  crowded  little  streets,  and  then 
strolled  forth  under  a  scorching  sun, 
and  made  the  outer  circuit  of  the  walls. 
I  saw  some  tremendous  uncemented 
blocks;  they  were  glaring  and  twink- 
ling in  the  powerful  light,  and  I  had  to 
put  on  a  blue  eye-glass,  to  throw  the 
vague  Etruscan  past  into  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

I  spent  the  next  day  at  Arezzo,  in 
very  much  the  same  uninvestigating 
fashion.  At  Arezzo,  you  are  far  from 
Rome,  you  are  well  within  genial  Tus- 
cany, and  you  encounter  Romance  in  a 
milder  form.  The  ruined  castle  on  the 
hill,  for  instance  (like  Assisi  and  Cor- 
tona, Arezzo  is  furnished  with  this 
agreeable  feature),  has  been  converted 
into  a  blooming  market-garden.  But  I 
lounged  away  the  hot  hours  there,  under 
a  charm  as  potent  as  fancy  could  have 
foreshadowed  it.  I  had  seen  Santa 
Maria  della  Pieve  and  its  campanile  of 
quaint  colonnades,  the  impressive  ca- 
thedral and  John  of  Pisa's  elaborate  mar- 
ble shrine,  the  museum  and  its  Etruscan 
vases  and  majolica  platters.  The  old 
pacified  citadel  was  more  delicious. 
There  were  lovely  hills  all  around  it, 
cypresses  casting  straight  shadows  on 
the  grassy  bastions  at  its  angles,  and  in 
the  middle,  a  wondrous  Italian  tangle  of 
growing  wheat  and  corn,  vines  and  figs, 
peaches  and  cabbages. 

H.  James,  Jr. 
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NOONING  IN  FLORIDA. 

THE  morning  sun  that  opened  up 

Its  disk  of  grand  auroral  flower, 
As  well  as  the  tiny  buttercup 

And  tamarind  clocks  that  mark  the  hour, 
Now  sleeps  through  all  the  midday  calm 

In  furrowed  field  and  grassy  meadow, 
Or  glimmers  on  the  pine  and  palm 

That  stand  foot  deep  in  pools  of  shadow. 

The  lizard  turns  from  green  to  mauve, 

Expands  his  pouch,  and  bobs,  and  settles; 
The  water-lily's  fingered  glove 

Half  closes  on  its  disk  of  petals; 
The  yellow  goats-beard  goes  to  sleep; 

The  aster  nods;  the  salvia  dozes; 
The  fuchsias  wink,  and  try  to  keep 

Awake,  among  the  sleepy  roses, 

Till  musing  memory  shifts  the  scene; 

A  drowsy  shadow  passes  over: 
I  see  the  fields  of  Northern  green, 

And  smell  the  musk  of  Northern  clover. 
Out  of  the  orchards,  drawing  near, 

I  hear  the  tired  axles  creaking, 
And  I  know  the  wheat  is  in  the  ear  — 

I  hear  the  whetted  scythe  a-speaking. 

So,  summer  dozes  North  and  South 

From  frosty  lake  to  southern  champaign, 
And  greedy  bees,  about  her  mouth, 

Suck  honey  all  the  harvest  campaign: 
While  I  lie  here,  in  drowsy  ease, 

The  languid  airs  about  me  swooning, 
Lulled  by  the  songs  of  hives  of  bees, 

In  beds  of  phlox  and  heart's-ease,  nooning. 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 
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THE  ANTISLAVERY   CONVENTION   OF    1833. 


IN  the  gray  twilight  of  a  chill  day  of 
late  November,  forty  years  ago,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  residing  in  Boston  made 
his  appearance  at  the  old  farm-house  in 
East  Haverhill.  He  had  been  deputed 
by  the  abolitionists  of  the  city,  William 
L.  Garrison,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  and 
others,  to  inform  me  of  my  appointment 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  about 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  American  Antislavery  Soci- 
ety; and  to  urge  upon  me  the  necessity 
of  my  attendance. 

Few  words  of  persuasion,  however, 
were  needed.  I  was  unused  to  travel- 
ing; my  life  had  been  spent  on  a  secluded 
farm;  and  the  journey,  mostly  by  stage- 
coach, at  that  time  was  really  a  formi- 
dable one.  Moreover,  the  few  "abolition- 
ists were  everywhere  spoken  against, 
their  persons  threatened,  and  in  some 
instances  a  price  set  on  their  heads  by 
Southern  legislators.  Pennsylvania  was 
on  the  borders  of  Slavery,  and  it  needed 
small  effort  of  imagination  to  picture 
to  one's  self  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Convention  and  maltreatment  of  its 
members.  This  latter  consideration  I 
do  not  think  weighed  much  with  me, 
although  I  was  better  prepared  for  seri- 
ous danger  than  for  anything  like  per- 
sonal indignity.  I  had  read  Governor 
Trumbull's  description  of  the  tarring 
and  feathering  of  his  hero  MacFingal, 
when,  after  the  application  of  the  melted 
tar,  the  feather-bed  was  ripped  open 
and  shaken  over  him,  until 

"  Not  Mnia's  son,  with  wings  for  ears, 
Such  plumes  about  his  visage  wears, 
Nor  Milton's  six- winged  angel  gathers 
Such  superfluity  of  feathers," 

and  I  confess  I  was  quite  unwilling  to 
utulrrgo  a  martyrdom  which  my  best 
friends  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing at.  But  a  summons  like  that  of 
Garrison's  bugle-blast  could  scarcely  be 
unheeded  by  one  who,  from  birth  and 
education,  held  fast  the  traditions  of 


that  earlier  abolitionism  which,  under 
the  lead  of  Benezet  and  Woolman,  had 
effaced  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
every  vestige  of  slave-holding.  I  had 
thrown  myself,  with  a  young  man's  fer- 
vid enthusiasm,  into  a  movement  which 
commended  itself  to  my  reason  and  con- 
science, to  my  love  of  country,  and  my 
sense  of  duty  to  God  and  my  fellow- 
men.  My  first  venture  in  authorship 
was  the  publication,  at  my  own  expense, 
in  the  spring  of  1833,  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Justice  and  Expediency;" 
on  the  moral  and  political  evils  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  duty  of  emancipation. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  could  not 
hesitate,  but  prepared  at  once  for  my 
journey.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
start  on  the  morrow,  and  the  interven- 
ing time,  with  a  small  allowance  for 
sleep,  was  spent  in  providing  for  the 
care  of  the  farm  and  homestead  during 
my  absence. 

So  the  next  morning  I  took  the  stage 
for  Boston,  stopping  at  the  ancient 
hostelry  known  as  the  Eastern  Stage 
Tavern;  and  on  the  day  following,  in 
company  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
I  left  for  New  York.  At  that  city  we 
were  joined  by  other  delegates,  among 
them  David  Thurston,  a  Congregational 
minister  from  Maine.  On  our  way  to 
Philadelphia  we  took,  as  a  matter  of 
necessary  economy,  a  second-class  con- 
veyance, and  found  ourselves,  in  conse- 
quence, among  rough  and  hilarious  com- 
panions, whose  language  was  more  note- 
worthy for  strength  than  refinement. 
Our  worthy  friend  the  clergyman  bore 
it  awhile  in  painful  silence,  but  at  last 
felt  it  his  duty  to  utter  words  of  re- 
monstrance and  admonition.  The  leader 
of  the  young  roisterers  listened  with  a 
ludicrous  mock  gravity,  thanked  him 
for  his  exhortation,  and  expressing  fears 
that  the  extraordinary  effort  had  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  invited  him  to 
take  a  drink  with  him.  Father  Thurs- 
ton buried  his  grieved  face  in  his  cloak- 
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collar,  and  wisely  left  the  young  repro- 
bates to  their  own  devices. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia  we  at  once 
betook  ourselves  to  the  humble  dwell- 
ing on  Fifth  Street  occupied  by  Evan 
Lewis,  a  plain,  earnest  man,  and  life- 
long abolitionist,  who  had  been  largely 
interested  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Convention.  In  one  respect  the  time 
of  our  assembling  seemed  unfavorable. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  upon  whose 
cooperation  we  had  counted,  had  but 
recently  been  rent  asunder  by  one  of 
those  unhappy  controversies  which  so 
often  mark  the  decline  of  practical 
righteousness.  The  martyr-age  of  the 
society  had  passed,  wealth  and  luxury 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  sim- 
plicity, there  was  a  growing  conform- 
ity to  tin-,  maxims  of  the  world  in  trade 
and  fashion,  and  with  it  a  correspond- 
ing unwillingness  to  hazard  respectabil-  < 
ity  by  the  advocacy  of  unpopular  re- 
forms. Unprofitable  speculation  and 
disputation  on  one  hand,  and  a  vain 
attempt  on  the  other  to  enforce  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  had  measurably  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the 
gospel  is  love,  and  that  charity  is 
its  crowning  virtue.  After  a  long  and 
painful  struggle  the  disruption  had  taken 
place;  the  shattered  fragments,  under 
the  name  of  Orthodox  and  flicksite,  so 
like  and  yet  so  separate  in  feeling,  con- 
fronted each  other  as  hostile  sects,  and 

"  Never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  that  have  been  torn  asunder 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; 
But  neither  rum  uor  frost  nor  thunder 
Can  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  has  been." 

We  found  about  forty  members  as- 
sembled in  the  parlors  of  our  friend 
Lewis,  and,  after  some  general  conver- 
sation, Lewis  Tappan  was  asked  to 
preside  over  an  informal  meeting,  pre- 
paratory to  the  opening  of  the  Conven- 
tion. A  handsome,  intellectual-looking 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and  in  a  clear,  well-mod- 
ulated voice,  the  firm  tones  of  which 
inspired  hope  and  confidence,  stated 
the  objects  of  our  preliminary  council, 


and  the  purpose  which  had  called  us  to- 
liether,  in  earnest  ami  \vell-ehosen  words. 
In  making  arrangements  for  the  Conven- 
tion, it  was  thought  expedient  to  secure, 
ible,  the  services  of  some  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  of  distinction  and  hi^li 
social  standing  to  preside  over  its  delib- 
erations. Looking  round  among  our- 
selves in  vain  for  some  titled  civilian 
or  doctor  of  divinity,  we  were  fain  to 
confess  that  to  outward  seeming  we 
were  but  ua  feeble  folk,"  sorely  need- 
ing the  shield  of  a  popular  name.  A 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
was  appointed  to  go  in  search  of  a 
president  of  this  description.  AVe  vis- 
it nl  two  prominent  gentlemen,  known 
as  friendly  to  emancipation  and  of  high 
social  standing.  They  received  us  with 
the  dignified  courtesy  of  the  old  school, 
declined  our  proposition  in  civil  terms, 
and  bowed  us  out  with  a  cool  politeness 
equaled  .only  by  that  of  the  senior 
Winkle  towards  the  unlucky  deputation 
of  Pickwick  and  his  unprepossessing 
companions.  As  we  left  their  doors  we 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling  in  each 
other's  faces  at  the  thought  of  the  small 
inducement  our  proffer  of  the  presi- 
dency held  out  to  men  of  their  class. 
Evidently  our  company  was  not  one  for 
Respectability  to  march  through  Cov- 
entry with. 

On  the  following  morning  we  repaired 
to  the  Adclphi  Building  on  Fifth  Street, 
below  Walnut,  which  had  been  secured 
for  our  use.  Sixty-two  delegates  were 
found  to  be  in  attendance.  Beriah 
Green,  of  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Institute, 
was  chosen  president,  —  a  fresh-faced, 
sandy-haired,  rather  common-looking 
man,  but  who  had  the  reputation  of  an 
able  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  had 
already  made  himself  known  to  us  as  a 
resolute  and  self-sacrificing  abolitionist. 
Lewis  Tappan  and  myself  took  our 
places  at  his  side  as  secretaries,  on  the 
elevation  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall. 

Looking  over  the  assembly,  I  noticed 
that  it  was  mainly  composed  of  com- 
paratively young  men,  some  in  mid- 
dle age,  and  a  few  beyond  that  period. 
They  were  nearly  all  plainly  dressed, 
with  a  view  to  comfort  rather  than  ele- 
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.  Many  ot  the  faces  turned  to- 
wards me  wore  a  look  of  expectancy 
and  suppressed  enthusiasm;  all  had  the 
earnestness  which  might  be  expected  of 
men  engaged  in  an  enterprise  beset  with 
difliculty  and  perhaps  with  peril.  The 
fine,  intellectual  head  of  Garrison,  pre- 
maturely bald,  was  conspicuous;  the 
sunny-faced  young  man  at  his  side,  in 
whom  all  the  beatitudes  seemed  to  find 
expression,  was  Samuel  J.  May,  min- 
gling in  his  veins  the  best  blood  of  the 
Sewalls  and  Quincys ;  a  man  so  excep- 
tionally pure  and  large-hearted,  so  gen- 
ial, tender,  and  loving,  that  he  could  be 
faithful  to  truth  and  duty  without  mak- 
ing an  enemy. 

"  The  de'il  wad  look  into  his  face, 
And  swear  he  couldna  wrang  him." 

That  tall,  gaunt,  swarthy  man,  erect, 
eagle-faced,  upon  whose  somewhat  mar- 
tial figure  the  Quaker  coat  seemed  a 
little  out  of  place,  was  Lindley  Coates, 
known  in  all  eastern  Pennsylvania  as 
a  stern  enemy  of  slavery;  that  slight, 
eager  man,  intensely  alive  in  every 
feature  and  gesture,  was  Thomas  Ship- 
ley, who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the 
protector  of  the  free  colored  people  of 
Philadelphia,  and  whose  name  was 
whispered  reverently  in  the  slave  cab- 
ins of  Maryland  as  the  friend  of  the 
black  man,  — one  of  a  class  peculiar  to 
old  Quakerism,  who  in  doing  what  they 
felt  to  be  duty,  and  walking  as  the  Light 
within  guided  them,  knew  no  fear  and 
shrank  from  no  sacrifice.  Braver  men 
the  world  has  not  known.  Beside  him, 
differing  in  creed,  but  united  with 
him  in  works  of  love  and  charity,  sat 
Thomas  Whitson  of  the  Ilicksite  school 
of  Friends,  fresh  from  his  farm  in  Lan- 
caster County,  dressed  in  plainest  home- 
spun, his  tall  form  surmounted  by  a 
shock  of  unkempt  hair,  the  odd  ob- 
liquity of  his  vision  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  clearness  and  directness  of  his 
spiritual  insight.  Elizur  Wright,  the 
young  professor  of  a  Western  college 
who  had  lost  his  place  by  his  bold  ad- 
vocacy of  freedom,  with  a  look  of  sharp 
concentration  in  keeping  with  an  intel- 
lect keen  as  a  Damascus  blade,  closely 
watched  the  proceedings  through  his 


spectacles,  opening  his  mouth  only  to 
speak  directly  to  the  purpose.  The 
portly  form  of  Dr.  Bartholomew  Fus- 
sell,  the  beloved  physician,  from  that 
beautiful  land  of  plenty  and  peace, 
which  Bayard  Taylor  has  described  in 
his  Story  of  Kennett,  was  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Abolitionist  in  heart  and 
soul,  his  house  was  known  as  the  shelter 
of  runaway  slaves,  —  and  no  sportsman 
ever  entered  into  the  chase  with  such 
zest  as  he  did  into  the  arduous  and 
sometimes  dangerous  work  of  aiding 
their  escape  and  baffling  their  pursuers. 
The  youngest  man  present  was,  I  be- 
lieve, James  Miller  McKim,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Columbia,  after- 
wards one  of  our  most  efficient  workers. 
James  Mott,  E.  L.  Capron,  Arnold  Buf- 
fum,  and  Nathan  Winslow,  men  well 
known  in  the  antislavery  agitation,  were 
4  conspicuous  members.  Vermont  sent 
down  from  her  mountains  Orson  S. 
Murray,  a  man  terribly  in  earnest,  with 
a  zeal  that  bordered  on  fanaticism,  and 
who  was  none  the  more  genial  for  the 
mob-violence  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  In  front  of  me,  awakening 
pleasant  associations  of  the  old  home- 
stead in  Merrimack  valley,  sat  my 
first  school-teacher,  Joshua  Coffin,  the 
learned  and  worthy  antiquarian  and 
historian  df  Newbury.  A  few  specta- 
tors, mostly  of  the  Hicksite  division  of 
Friends,  were  present  in  broad  brims 
and  plain  bonnets,  among  them  Esther 
Moore  and  Lucretia  Mott. 

Committees  were  chosen  to  draft  a 
Constitution  for  a  National  Antislavery 
Society,  nominate  a  list  of  officers,  and 
prepare  a  declaration  of  principles  to 
be  signed  by  the  members.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Cox  of  New  York,  while  these  com- 
mittees were  absent,  read  something 
from  my  pen  eulogistic  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison;  and  Lewis  Tappan  and  Amos 
A.  Phelps,  a  Congregational  clergyman 
of  Boston,  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
devoted  laborers  in  the  cause,  followed 
in  generous  commendation  of  the  zeal, 
courage,  and  devotion  of  the  young 
pioneer.  The  president,  after  calling 
James  McCrummell,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  colored  members  of  the  Conven- 
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tion,  to  the  chair,  made  some  eloquent 
remarks  upon  those  editors  who  luid 
ventured  to  advocate  emancipation. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  a  young  man 
rose  to  speak,  whose  appearance  at  once 
arrested  my  attention.  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  face  and  figure,  and 
his  manner,  words,  and  hearing  were 
in  keeping.  "Who  is  he?"  I  asked 
of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates. 
"  Robert  Purvis,  of  this  city,  a  colored 
man  ;  "  was  the  answer.  He  began  by 
uttering  his  heart-felt  thanks  to  the 
delegates  who  had  convened  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  He  spoke  of 
Garrison  in  terms  of  warmest  eulogy, 
as  one  who  had  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  broken  the  tomb-like  slumber  of 
the  church,  and  compelled  it  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  the  slave's  wrongs.  He 
closed  by  declaring  that  the  friends  of 
colored  Americans  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. "  Their  memories,"  he  said, 
u  will  be  cherished  when  pyramids  and 
monuments  shall  have  crumbled  in  dust. 
The  ilood  of  time  which  is  sweeping 
away  the  refuge  of  lies,  is  bearing  on 
the  advocates  of  our  cause  to  a  glorious 
immortality." 

The  committee  on  the  Constitution 
made  their  report,  which  after  discussion 
was  adopted.  It  disclaimed  any  right 
or  intention  of  interfering,  otherwise 
than  by  persuasion  and  Christian  ex- 
postulation, with  slavery  as  it  existed 
in  the  States,  but  affirming  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Territories,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  domestic  slave-trade.  A  list 
of  officers  of  the  new  society  was  then 
chosen:  Arthur  Tappan  of  New  York, 
President,  and  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  and  A.  L.  Cox,  Sec- 
ivtarics.  Among  the  Vice-Presidents 
was  Dr.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College, 
then  professedly  in  favor  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  who  afterwards  turned  a  moral 
somersault,  a  self-inversion  which  left 
him  ever  after  on  his  head  instead  of 
his  feet.  He  became  a  querulous  advo- 
cate of  slavery  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  denounced  woe  upon  the  abolition- 
ists for  interfering  with  the  will  and 
purpose  of  the  Creator.  As  the  cause 


of  freedom  gained  ground,  the  poor 
man's  heart  failed  him,  and  his  hope 
for  church  and  state  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  A  sad  prophet  of  the  Evangel 
of  Slavery,  lie  testified  in  the  unwilling 
ears  of  an  unbelieving  generation,  and 
died  at  last  despairing  of  a  world  which 
seemed  determined  that  Canaan  should 
no  longer  be  cursed,  nor  Onesiinus  sent 
back  to  Philemon. 

The  committee  on  the  Declaration 
of  Principles,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
held  a  long  session  discussing  the  proper 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  document.  But 
little  progress  being  made,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  entrust  the  matter  to  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  William  L.  Gar- 
rison, S.  J.  May,  and  myself;  and  after 
a  brief  consultation  and  comparison  of 
each  other's  views,  the  drafting  of  the 
important  paper  was  assigned  to  the 
former  gentleman.  We  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  his  lodgings  'in  the  house  of  a  col- 
ored friend  early  the  next  morning.  It 
was  still  dark  when  we  climbed  up  to  his 
room,  and  the  lamp  was  still  burning  by 
the  light  of  which  he  was  writing  the 
last  sentence  of  the  declaration.  We 
read  it  carefully,  made  a  few  verbal 
changes,  and  submitted  it  to  the  large 
committee,  who  unanimously  agreed  to 
report  it  to  the  Convention. 

The  paper  was  read  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  Dr.  Atlee,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  listened  to  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest. 

Commencing  with  a  reference  to  the 
time,  fifty-seven  years  before,  when,  in 
the  same  city  of  Philadelphia,  our  fa- 
thers announced  to  the  world  their  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  —  based  on  the 
self-evident  truths  of  human  equality 
and  rights,  —  and  appealed  to  arms  for 
its  defense,  it  spoke  of  the  new  enter- 
prise as  one  "without  which  that  of  our 
fathers  is  incomplete,"  and  as  tran- 
scending theirs  in  magnitude,  solem- 
nity, and  probable  results,  as  much  "  as 
moral  truth  does  physical  force."  It 
spoke  of  the  difference  of  the  two  in  the 
means  and  ends  proposed,  and  of  the 
trifling  grievances  of  our  fathers,  com- 
pared with  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
the  slaves,  which  it  forcibly  character- 
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ized  as  unequalcd  by  any  others  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  claimed  that  the 
nation  was  bound  to  repent  at  once,  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  admit 
them  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others;  because,  it  asserted,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  enslave  or  imbrute  his  brother; 
because  liberty  is  inalienable;  because 
there  is  no  difference,  in  principle,  be- 
tween slaveholding  and  man-stealing, 
which  the  law  brands  as  piracy;  and 
because  no  length  of  bondage  can  in- 
validate man's  claim  to  himself,  or  ren- 
der slave  laws  anything  but  "  an  auda- 
cious usurpation." 

It  maintained  that  no  compensation 
should  be  given  to  planters  emancipat- 
ing slaves,  because  that  would  be  a 
surrender  of  fundamental  principles; 
"slavery  is  a  crime,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  an  article  to  be  sold;"  because 
slave-holders  are  not  just  proprietors  of 
what  they  claim;  because  emancipation 
would  destroy  only  nominal,  not  real 
property;  and  because  compensation,  if 
given  at  all,  should  be  given  to  the  slaves. 

It  declared  any  ' '  scheme  of  expatria- 
tion "  to  be  "  delusive,  cruel,  and  dan- 
gerous." It  fully  recognized  the  right 
of  each  State  to  legislate  exclusively  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  limits, 
and  conceded  that  Congress,  under  the 
present  national  compact,  had  no  right 
to  interfere;  though  still  contending 
that  it  had  the  power,  and  should  exer- 
cise it,  "to  suppress  the  domestic  slave- 
trade  between  the  several  States,"  and 
"to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  those  portions  of  our 
territory  which  the  Constitution  has 
placed  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction." 

After  clearly  and  emphatically  avow- 
ing the  principles  underlying  the  en- 
terprise, and  guarding  with  scrupulous 
care  the  rights  of  persons  and  States 
under  the  Constitution,  in  prosecuting  it, 
the  declaration  closed  with  these  elo- 
quent words:  — 

"  We  also  maintain  that  there  are, 
at  the  present  time,  the  highest  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  the  people  of  the  free 
States  to  remove  slavery  by  moral  and 
political  action,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


They  are  now  living  under  a  pledge  of 
their  tremendous  physical  force  to  fasten 
the  galling  fetters  of  tyranny  upon  the 
limbs  of  millions  in  the  Southern  States; 
they  are  liable  to  be  called  at  any  mo- 
ment to  suppress  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  slaves;  they  authorize  the  slave- 
owner to  vote  on  three  fifths  of  his 
slaves  as  property,  and  thus  enable  him 
to  perpetuate  his  oppression ;  they  sup- 
port a  standing  army  at  the  South  for 
its  protection;  and  they  seize  the  slave 
who  has  escaped  into  their  territories, 
and  send  him  back  to  be  tortured  by  an 
enraged  master  or  a  brutal  driver.  This 
relation  to  slavery  is  criminal,  and  full 
of  danger.  It  must  be  broken  up. 

"  These  are  our  views  and  principles, 
—  these  our  designs  and  measures. 
With  entire  confidence  in  the  overrul- 
ing justice  of  God,  we  plant  ourselves 
upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  as 
upon  the  everlasting  rock. 

"We  shall  organize  antislavery  so- 
cieties, if  possible,  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  our  land. 

"  We  shall  send  forth  agents  to  lift 
up  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  of  warn- 
ing, of  entreaty  and  rebuke. 

"  We  shall  circulate  unsparingly  and 
extensively  antislavery  tracts  and  peri- 
odicals. 

"We  shall  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  in  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and 
the  dumb. 

' '  We  shall  aim  at  a  purification  of 
the  churches  from  all  participation  in 
the  guilt  of  slavery. 

' '  We  shall  encourage  the  labor  of 
freemen  over  that  of  the  slaves,  by  giv- 
ing a  preference  to  their  productions; 
and 

1 '  We  shall  spare  no  exertions  nor 
means  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to 
speedy  repentance. 

"  Our  trust  for  victory  is  solely  in 
GOD.  We  may  be  personally  defeated, 
but  our  principles  never.  TRUTH,  JUS- 
TICE, REASON,  HUMANITY,  must  and 
will  gloriously  triumph.  Already  a  host 
is  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty,  and  the  prospect 
before  us  is  full  of  encouragement. 
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"  Submitting  this  Declaration  to  the 
candid  examination  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty all  over  the  world,  we  hereby  affix 
our  signatures  to  it;  —  pledging  our- 
selves that,  under  the  guidance  and  by 
the  help  of  Almighty  God,  we  will  do 
all  that  in  us  lies,  consistently  with 
this  declaration  of  our  principles,  to 
overthrow  the  most  execrable  system  of 
slavery  that  has  ever  been  witnessed 
upon  earth  —  to  deliver  our  land  from 
its  deadliest  curse  —  to  wipe  out  the 
foulest  stain  which  rests  upon  our  na- 
tional escutcheon  —  and  to  secure  to  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  be- 
long to  them  as  men  and  as  Americans  • 
—  come  what  may  to  our  persons,  our 
interests,  or  our  reputations  —  whether 
we  live  to  witness  the  triumph  of  JUS- 
TICE, LIBERTY,  and  HUMANITY,  or 
perish  untimely  as  martyrs  in  this  great, 
benevolent,  and  holy  cause." 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  which  lasted  several 
hours.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  moved  its  immediate  adoption. 
"  We  have,"  he  said,  u  all  given  it  our 
assent:  every  heart  here  responds  to  it. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  Friends  that  these 
strong  and  deep  impressions  should  be 
heeded."  The  Convention,  neverthe- 
less, deemed  it  important  to  go  over 
the  declaration  carefully,  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  During  the  discussion,  one 
of  the  spectators  asked  leave  to  say  a 
few  words.  A  beautiful  and  graceful 
woman,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  face 
beneath  her  plain  cap  as  finely  intellect- 
ual as  that  of  Madame  Roland,  offered 
some  wise  and  valuable  suggestions,  in  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  the  charm  of  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  It  was  Lucretia 
Mott,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Pri^i-li-nt 
courteously  thanked  her,  and  encour- 
aged her  to  take  a  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. On  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
of  our  session,  the  declaration,  with  its 
few  verbal  amendments,  carefully  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Convention.  Samuel  J.  May 
rose  to  read  it  for  the  last  time.  His 
sweet,  persuasive  voice  faltered  with  the 


intensity  of  his  emotions  as  he  repeated 
the  solemn  pledges  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs.  After  a  season  of  silence, 
David  Thurston,  of  Maine,  rose  as  his 
name  was  called  by  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, and  affixed  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment. One  after  another  passed  up  to 
the  platform,  signed,  and  retired  in 
silence.  All  felt  the  deep  responsibility 
of  the  occasion :  —  the  shadow  and  fore- 
cast of  a  life-long  struggle  rested  upon 
every  countenance. 

Our  work  as  a  Convention  was  now 
done.  President  Green  arose  to  make 
the  concluding  address.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  uttered  may 
have  lent  it  an  impressiveness  not  its 
own  ;  but  as  I  now  recall  it,  it  seems  to 
me  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent 
speech  to  which  I  have  ever  listened. 
He  passed  in  review  the  work  that  had 
been  done,  the  constitution  of  the  new 
society,  the  declaration  of  sentiments, 
and  the  union  and  earnestness  which 
had  marked  the  proceedings.  His 
closing  words  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  them:  — 

"Brethren,  it  has  been  good  to  be 
here.  In  this  hallowed  atmosphere  I 
have  been  revived  and  refreshed.  This 
brief  interview  has  more  than  repaid 
me  for  all  that  I  have  ever  suffered.  I 
have  here  met  congenial  minds;  I  have 
rejoiced  in  sympathies  delightful  to  the 
goul.  Heart  has  beat  responsive  to 
heart,  and  the  holy  work  of  seeking  to 
benefit  the  outraged  and  despised  has 
proved  the  most  blessed  employment. 

' '  But  now  we  must  retire  from  these 
balmy  influences  and  breathe  another 
atmosphere.  The  chill  hoar-frost  will 
be  upon  us.  The  storm  and  tempest 
will  rise,  and  the  waves  of  persecution 
will  dash  against  our  souls.  Let  us  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Let  us  fasten 
ourselves  to  the  throne  of  God  as  with 
hooks  of  steel.  If  we  cling  not  to  Him, 
our  names  to  that  document  will  be  but 
as  dust. 

11  Let  us  court  no  applause;  indulge 
in  no  spirit  of  vain  boasting.  Let  us  be 
assured  that  our  only  hope  in  grappling 
with  the  bony  monster  is  in  an  Arm 
that  is  stronger  than  ours.  Let  us  fix 
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our  gaze  on  God,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  fervor  and  feeling,  imploring  his 
of  his  countenance.  If  our  cause  be  blessing  and  sanctification  upon  the 
just  —  and  we  know  it  is  —  his  ouinipo-  Convention  and  its  labors.  And  with 
tence  is  pledged  to  its  triumph.  Let  the  solemnity  of  this  supplication  in  our 
this  cause  be  entwined  around  the  very  hearts  we  clasped  hands  in  farewell, 
fibres  of  our  hearts.  Let  our  hearts  and  went  forth  each  man  to  his  place  of 
grow  to  it,  so  that  nothing  but  death  can  duty,  not  knowing  the  things  that  should 
sunder  the  bond."  befall  us,  as  individuals,  but  with  a  con- 
He  ceased,  and  then,  amidst  a  silence  fidence,  never  shaken  by  abuse  and  per- 
broken  only  by  the  deep-drawn  breath  secution,  in  the  certain  triumph  of  our 
of  emotion  in  the  assembly,  lifted  up  his  cause, 
voice  in  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  full  John  G.  Whittier. 


WHEREFORE  ? 

BLACK  sea,  black  sky !    A  ponderous  steamship  driving 
Between  them,  laboring  westward  on  her  way, 

And  in  her  path  a  trap  of  Death's  contriving 
Waiting  remorseless  for  its  easy  prey. 

Hundreds  of  souls  within  her  frame  lie  dreaming, 
Hoping  and  fearing,  longing  for  the  light: 

With  human  life  and  thought  and  feeling  teeming 
She  struggles  onward  through  the  awful  night. 

Upon  her  furnace  fires  fresh  fuel  flinging, 
The  swarthy  firemen  grumble  at  the  dust 

Mixed  with  the  coal  —  when  suddenly  upspringing, 
Swift  through  the  smoke-stack  like  a  signal  thrust, 

Flares  a  red  flame,  a  dread  illumination! 

A  cry,  —  a  tumult !     Slowly  to  her  helm 
The  vessel  yields,  'mid  shouts  of  acclamation, 

And  joy  and  terror  all  her  crew  o'er  whelm ; 

For  looming  from  the  blackness  drear  before  them 
Discovered  is  the  iceberg  —  hardly  seen, 

Its  ghastly  precipices  hanging  o'er  them, 

Its  reddened  peaks,  with  dreadful  chasms  between, 

Ere  darkness  swallows  it  again  !  and  veering 
Out  of  its  track  the  brave  ship  onward  steers, 

Just  grazing  ruin.  Trembling  still,  and  fearing, 
Her  grateful  people  melt  in  prayers  and  tears. 

Is  it  a  mockery,  their  profound  thanksgiving? 

Another  ship  goes  shuddering  to  her  doom 
Unwarned,  that  very  night,  with  hopes  as  living, 

With  freight  as  precious,  lost  amid  the  gloom, 
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With  not  a  ray  to  show  the  apparition 

Waiting  to  slay  her,  none  to  cry  "  Beware!  " 
Rushing  straight  onward  headlong  to  perdition, 

And  for  her  crew  no  time  vouchsafed  for  prayer! 

Could  they  have  stormed  heaven's  gate  with  anguished  praying, 

It  would  not  have  availed  a  feather's  weight 
Against  their  doom.     Yet  were  they  disobeying 

No  law  of  God,  to  beckon  such  a  fate. 

And  do  not  tell  me  the  Almighty  Master 

Would  work  a  miracle  to  save  the  one, 
And  yield  the  other  up  to  dire  disaster, 

By  merely  human  justice  thus  outdone! 

Vainly  we  weep  and  wrestle  with  our  sorrow  — 

We  cannot  see  his  roads,  they  lie  so  broad: 
But  his  eternal  day  knows  no  to-morrow, 

And  life  and  death  are  all  the  same  with  God. 

Celia  Thaxter. 


OVER  ILIUM  AND   IDA. 


As  the  great  steamers  of  the  Austrian 
Company,  on  their  journeys  between 
Constantinople  and  the  lower  Levant, 
pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles 
into  the  ^Egean,  their  decks  are  apt  to 
fill  with  groups  of  curious  gazers,  peer- 
ing over  at  the  landmarks  of  a  memo- 
rable coast.  In  the  eastern  horizon  lifts 
a  mountain  with  a  cap  of  gleaming  snow. 
From  its  base  drop  terraces  of  low  hills 
covered  with  wood.  The  hills  soften 
once  more  into  a  drowsy,  uneven  plain, 
down  which  course  two  sluggish  streams 
to  the  sea.  Close  by  the  shore  extend 
a  number  of  conical  mounds,  like  the 
barrows  of  Sweden,  or  the  burial 
mounds  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians. Over  the  objects  of  this  land- 
scape hang  perpetual  dreamy  mist  and 
a  low  sky.  The  scene  is  the  field  of 
Troy,  against  the  base  of  Mount  Ida! 
The  rivers  are  Simois  and  Scamander 
of  old.  The  barrows  are  the  tombs  of 
the  heroes  of  Homer.  The  territory  is 
that  of  the  Iliad.  Along  this  narrow 


strip  of  coast  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  headed  on  the  north  by 
the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  extending  downwards  a  dozen  miles 
along  the  ^Egean,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  have  been  sought  the 
traces  of  that  divinely  recorded  con- 
flict of  gods  and  men.  The  tumuli  by 
the  shore  were  as  classic  landmarks  to 
the  pagan  Greek  fisherman  who  flung 
out  his  sail  to  gather  the  breezes  about 
Tenedos  as  they  remain  to-day. 

Draw  a  line  fifty  miles  in  length,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  head 
of  the  long  gulf  over  Mytilene,  and  you 
have  dropped  into  the  ^Egean  the  tri- 
angle of  ancient  Mysia  wliich  modern 
geography  marks  as  the  Troad. 

Mother  Ida  seems  to  have  settled 
down  very  comfortably  into  this  Asian 
angle,  gathering  up  its  space  with  her 
fingering  spurs,  almost  to  the  sea. 
Everything  in  this  westward  direction 
must  have  been  in  tolerably  clear  vision 
to  the  gods  perched  upon  her  summit, 
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but  their  mountain  crowded  hard  upon 
the  water's  edge  the  level  fighting 
room  for  mortal  heroes. 

A  week's  journey  hardly  suffices  to 
compass  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Troad,  though  the  immediate  land- 
marks of  the  Homeric  battles  lie  only 
a  few  hours  apart,  on  this  bit  of  shore 
running  from  the  Hellespont  down  the 
JEgean. 

Riding  between  the  Turkish  castles 
at  the  mouth  of  the  neighboring  strait, 
modern  travel,  as  has  been  intimated, 
casts  an  eye  of  greater  or  less  curiosity 
on  this  historic  plain.  Sometimes  an 
Englishman  or  other  ardent  wanderer 
out  of  Western  Europe,  willing  to  defer 
for  a  few  hours  his  advent  at  Constanti- 
nople, halts  in  his  upward  passage  from 
Smyrna  or  Athens,  while  he  may  run 
over  this  border  of  the  Trojan  field  by 
the  coast.  Once  or  twice  in  a  genera- 
tion something  further,  perhaps,  is  at- 
tempted. Byron,  passing  along  here  in 
the  "Pilgrimage,"  hailed  Ida  with  a 
stanza  from  the  sea,  and  made  some 
epistolary  description  of  the  sites  of 
Troy,  which  he  visited  afterwards. 
Since  his  time,  less  than  half  a  dozen 
Western  pilgrims  have  given  the  pub- 
lic some  record  of  research  here.  But 
the  visitors  of  the  Troad  have  been  • 
few,  indeed,  who  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
peak  of  Ida  from  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  and  then  left  the  old  land  to  its 
brooding  silence.  I  had  half  conceived 
the  existence  of  the  classic  mountain  to 
be  a  myth,  but,  coming  from  the  Mar- 
mora, as  I  turned  into  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  there  it  towered  and  gleamed 
aloft  in  the  Mysian  sunrise  as  it  has 
towered  and  gleamed  in  all  the  centu- 
ries since  Homer.  Achilles  and  his 
Greeks  reached  it  from  Tenedos,  but  a 
modern  visit  to  the  field  of  Troy  is 
made  most  conveniently  from  the  town 
of  the  Dardanelles,  half-way  down  the 
famous  strait.  Some  of  these  old  lands 
grasped  by  the  Turk  are  being  rudely 
penetrated  by  railways,  but  the  soil 
whereon  rested  the  city  of  the  Iliad 
is  as  virginal  still  from  such  innova- 
tions as  in  the  primitive  Pelasgian  days. 


As  for  roads  over  it  of  any  sort,  there 
are  none  —  not  even  such  as  -ZEneas 
may  have  escaped  over,  carrying  his 
father  to  the  seashore.  To  rfo,  in 
English  phraseology,  Homer's  land, 
now,  is  an  enterprise  removed  to  the 
utmost  from  a  classic  performance  — 
or,  it  might  rather  be  said,  exactly  re- 
sembling it  in  its  bald  severities.  It 
is  to  see  it,  in  short,  from  the  galling 
peak  of  a  Turkish  saddle  mounted  upon 
the  cropping  vertebrae  of  the  skinny 
Asia  Minor  horse  —  an  animal  that  sug- 
gests neither  the  fleetness  of  an  Arab 
charger,  nor  the  hardihood  of  the 
Syrian  mule.  So  bestriding,  into  this 
land,  known  three  thousand  years  to 
authentic  history,  you  go  a  pioneer, 
prepared  to  rough  it,  with  your  cook, 
your  guide,  and  Turkish  Surigee, 
mounted  on  still  meaner  beasts  behind 
you. 

My  own  plan  of  following  the  visions 
of  Homer  was  to  pass  from  the  Sigean 
promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  southward  Lectum  Cape, 
thence  along  the  lower  coast  to  the 
head  of  the  Adrametum  Gulf,  and 
.  back  again  over  the  peak  of  Ida  to  the 
Hellespont,  —  thus  describing  a  trian- 
gle around  the  whole  field  of  the  Troad. 

While  I  awaited  the  preparation  of 
the  rude  equine  train  I  have  described, 
I  stayed,  the  guest  of  a  morning,  at  the 
Dardanelles,  in  the  stately  house  of  the 
resident  English  Calverts,  picking  up, 
meanwhile,  the  gossip  of  the  adjacent 
localities.  To  hear  my  hosts  speak 
familiarly  of  their  farming  lands  owned 
and  cultivated,  a  dozen  miles  distant, 
almost  on  the  very  site  of  classic  Troy, 
produced  in  the  mind  a  novel  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  But  the  novelty  was 
quickly  outdone  by  the  information  of 
the  successful  introduction  of  Louisiana 
cotton,  during  the  American  Civil  War, 
on  the  Sigean  promontory  itself,  at 'the 
point  where  the  Greek  ships  anchored 
during  the  famous  siege. 

The  May  sun  had  fallen  half-way  down 
the  west  over  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus  before  the  half-starved  Asian  jades 
appeared  for  their  mission  of  bearing  me 
over  Ida.  I  had  not  been  able  to  attract 
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for  the  Trojan  adventure  a  single  com- 
panion from  among  tlic  scholarly  En- 
glish lounger*  at  Constantinople,  and  so 
turned  alone  down  the  Hellespont,  with 
my  vi-ion  and  purpose  fixed  none  the 
less  on  Priam's  dreamy  kingdom.  As  I 
proceeded  along  the  shore  there  grew 
into  vision  over  the  Thracian  peninsula 
mi  my  right  the  coast  of  Imbros,  while 
out  of  the  rearward  depths  of  the  sea 
rose  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Cabiri, 
the  mountain  island,  Samothrace.  Fi- 
nally the  sun  went  down  behind  remoter 
Thasos,  leaving  the  short  splendid  Le- 
vantine twilight,  in  whose  atmosphere 
natural  objects,  obscured  in  the  day- 
glare,  move  into  sight  with  the  effect 
of  heavenly  bodies  crossing  the  edge  of 
a  telescopic  field.  Then  the  low  line 
of  distant  Lemnos,  and  from  a  hundred 
miles  the  high  conical  peak  of  Mount 
Athos,  came  faintly  into  view  amid  the 
red  light  over  the  vEgean.  Darkness 
dropped  like  a  curtain  of  cloud  over  the 
picture  as  I  watched  it  from  the  Greek 
village  of  Remkeni,  on  the  hill  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Hellespont, 
wliere  night  found  me  with  one  foot 
already  in  Homer's  land.  Below  the 
hill  where  I  sat,  flitted  a  few  torches  of 
fi>hing  boats  around  about  the  ancient 
harbor  of  the  Greek  fleet. 

He  fore  the  morning  sunrise  I  had 
already  advanced  to  Ilissarlik,  or  Ilium 
Novum,  three  miles  distant  from  this  port 
of  the  Achaians.  I  had  come  there 
from  my  night  quarters  in  the  Greek 
villain-,  wandering  down  either  side  of 
the  straggling  sluggish  stream  of  the 
Simois,  plucking  wild  roses  from  its 
borders.  The  Turks  call  the  modern 
creek  —  for  it  is  nothing  more  —  Dum- 
brek,  and  the  insignificance  of  its  ap- 
pearance as  your  horse  splashes  half  a 
do/en  times  within  an  hour  through  its 
tortuous  muddy  current,  reconciles  you 
to  the  offense  against  the  Homeric  no- 
menclature. Classic  Simois,  in  fact,  as 
it  runs  down  the  plain  half  obscured  by 
weeds,  scarcely  makes  its  mark  in  the 
modern  landscape  of  the  Troad. 

Hissarlik,  or  New  Troy,  is  a  long 
ridge,  rising  over  the  low  plain  by 
the  Hellespont,  and  hewn  by  ancient 


art  into  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Here,  three  miles  removed  from  the 
sea.  in  the  opinion  of  Strabo  and  other 
rlassii-  writers,  stood  Ilium,  while  mod- 
ern seholarship  generally  translates  the 
site  seven  or  eight  miles  southwards, 
and  farther  from  the  naval  beach,  to 
the  locality  of  the  Turkish  village  of 
Bounarbashi.  What  the  evidence  of 
the  conflicting  commentators  may  be  in 
favor  of  either  of  the  disputed  sites, 
concerns  a  shelf  of  volumes  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  For  my  own  part  I  pre- 
ferred erring  with  antiquity,  to  being 
correct  with  Professor  Smith,  and  had 
prepared  to  rouse  my  imagination  on 
this  particular  spot,  to  the  effort  the 
traveler  feels  called  on  to  make  in  the 
neighborhood  of  celebrated  transactions. 
So  far  as  Homer  is  concerned,  one  has  a 
sense  of  being  a  little  nearer  the  spirit 
of  his  localities  in  agreeing  with  Xerxes 
and  Alexander,  who  came  here  in  the 
pagan  centuries,  in  memory  of  the  great 
bard,  to  view  this  site  of  Hissarlik. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  of  these  warriors  stood  here  with 
the  Iliad  in  his  pocket  —  though  if  his- 
tory be  right,  he  must  have  laid  the 
immortal  epic  temporarily  aside  with  his 
tunic,  running  the  circuit  of  Achilles' 
tomb  yonder  on  the  sea-shore. 

Assuming  this  as  the  site  of  Troy, 
what,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  remains 
superficially  visible  of  King  Priam's 
towers,  are  a  few  masses  of  scarred 
earth  mixed  with  fragments  of  pottery 
and  hewn  stone  on  a  hill  terrace. 
Something  more,  however,  has  been  in- 
teriorly discovered.  Before  sitting  down 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  scan  the 
Homeric  landmarks,  I  examined  the 
shafts  recently  sunk  from  this  surface 
by  the  zealous  Doctor  Schlieman,  an 
American  German,  who  has  recently 
attempted  to  exhume  the  city  of  the 
Iliad.  These  excavations  were  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1870,  and,  with 
intervals  of  interruption  by  the  jealous 
Ottoman  authority  at  Constantinople, 
have  been  continued  since.  The  shafts 
almost  unexpectedly  struck,  at  a  depth 
of  a  dozen  feet  from  the  surface,  a 
range  of  walls  of  Cyclopean  structure 
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laid    with    rectangular   blocks   of  sand- 
stone around  and  under  the  amphitheatre 

—  like  Hissarlik  ridge. 

What  furiluT  exploration  will  decide 
as  to  this  ancient  masonry,  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  wall  of  a  city,  or  to  the 
foundations  of  a  citadel  or  theatre,  is  a 
question  perhaps  of  the  extent  of 'the  ex- 
cavation itself.  But  there  seems  hardly 
a  probability  that  any  disclosure  will  de- 
termine the  dispute  of  the  ancient  city's 
locality;  even  if  the  question  of  its  exact 
identification  essentially  concerns  the 
interest  of  the  half  mythological  narra- 
tive of  the  Iliad.  This  corner  of  old 
Mysia  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  prehis- 
toric cities,  and  the  remote  period  of 
the  Trojan  conflict  precludes  the  pos- 
sible discovery  of  coins  or  written  me- 
morials, by  which  to  authenticate  a 
definite  spot  as  its  central  scene.  The 
enthusiastic  excavator  assumes  that  his 
exhumed  walls  are  as  old  as  the  Trojans 
themselves,  while  the  judgment  of  the 
scholarly  Calverts,  at  the  Dardanelles, 
decides  them  to  be  of  not  earlier  date 
than  six  centuries  before  the  modern 
eras. 

Some  shepherds  brought  me  a  few 
coins  which  they  had  found  on  the  spot 
where  I  stood,  and  which  belonged  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  city  here.  I 
also  picked  from  the  chinks  of  the  un- 
covered walls  some  fragments  of  human 
vertebrae  and  broken  earthenware  which 
fancy  easily  converted  into  debris  of 
Priam's  sons  and  pottery. 

This  site  of  the  Turkish  Hissarlik, 
agreed  upon  by  the  ancients  as  that  of 
Troy,  certainly  meets  the  requirements 
of  Homer's  locality.  Here,  at  least, 
you  tread  the  actual  classic  soil  of  the 
Iliad.  Whether  here,  or  yonder  at 
Bounarbashi,  Ilium  stood,  Achilles'  feet 
must  have  passed  from  the  ships  over 
this  ground  to  reach  it.  Upon  the  spot 
the  lofty  cloud-wreathed  Samothrace 

—  Jupiter' s    watch-tower  —  looks  down 
yet,  as  in  the  poet's  description,  over  low 
intermediate   lying  Imbros.      Out  that 
way  between  the  two   islands  was  the 
cave  under  the  JEgcan  from  which  Po- 
seidon  emerged   towards    the    conflict. 
And  there  towards  the  north  and  west, 


girding  the  field  of  struggle,  are  those 
everlasting  barriers,  older  than  history, 
the  tumuli  of  Achilles  and  beloved  Pa- 
troclus  and  their  brother  heroes.  Just 
beyond,  advanced  from  the  shore,  ran 
the  wall  in  front  of  the  Greek  ships, 
where  on  that  fourth  day  of  the  Homeric 
battles  the  sons  of  Priam  broke  through 
with  loud  hurrahs  and  horrible  slaugh- 
ter, to  be  forced  back  again  by  the 
Ajaxes  —  Greater  and  Lesser.  Still 
behind,  where  the  vision  drops  on  the 
Hellespontic  harbor,  the  mind  crowds 
the  space  with  the  enumerated  myriad 
ships  that  were  all  too  many  for  the 
limited  shore  and  stood  several  lines 
deep.  There,  through  the  dreary  years 
of  the  contest,  these  vessels  of  the 
Greeks,  desperately  defended  as  their 
last  hope  of  return  to  dear  Argos,  had 
lain  already,  at  the  outset  of  the  epic 
narrative,  till  their  timbers  were  de- 
cayed and  their  cordage  rotted. 
'  This  stretch  of  three  miles  between 
Hissarlik  and  the  shore  was  crossed  a 
hundred  times  by  the  alternately  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  forces  of  the 
combatants,  the  plain  underneath  them 
sprinkled  with  the  dead,  ground  by 
brazen  chariot- wheels  into  furrows  and 
trampled  by  the  plunging  steeds  of  the 
warrior  chieftains  into  dust-heaps,  un- 
til, amid  the  cloud  and  clangor  of  enor- 
mous, never-ending  battle,  there  grew 
despair  on  either  side.  All  this  when 
you  have  come  here,  out  of  the  skep- 
tical West,  under  the  Mysian  sky,  with 
Homer  and  Homer's  accurately  de- 
scribed landscape  to  guide  you,  is  not 
so  hard  to  believe  in  —  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  recall  than  Waterloo  or  Antie- 
tam.  The  field  is  every  whit  as  sug- 
gestive of  battle.  And  how  those  poor 
Greek  soldiers,  unfurloughed  veterans 
after  ten  years,  must  have  grown  weary 
of  it  all,  and  homesick,  until  death  al- 
most, fighting  here  for  the  harlot-bride 
of  their  King,  Homer  records,  and  can 
be  well  realized  too.  They  were  still 
looking  across  the  .ZEgean  towards  their 
land  and  kindred  after  witnessing  from 
this  narrow  strip  of  shore  three  thou- 
sand sunsets  over  its  waters.  Athos, 
Imbros,  and  Samothrace  must  have  re- 
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mained  the  most  vivid  images  in  their 
memories  long  after  their  return  to 
Greece. 

I  went  down  from  Hissarlik  towards 
the  Hellespont  once  more,  to  get  a  near 
view  of  the  tumuli  of  Ajax,  Achilles, 
and  Ilus.  These  are  conical  earth- 
mounds  thrown  up  in  the  prehistoric 
times,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
ground  level.  They  have  borne  always 
as  now,  save  the  profanities  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  modern  Turk,  the 
names  of  the  individual  heroes  assigned 
to  sepulture  in  them.  That  they  are 
the  actual  work  of  human  hands  and 
for  burial  purposes  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated. About  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago  the  mound  of  Achilles  was 
dug  into  by  a  Frenchman,  Choiseul, 
who  discovered,  fifteen  feet  under  its 
summit,  a  bronze  vase  and  a  figure  of 
Minerva  among  the  charred  debris  of 
antique  funeral  rites.  Some  fragments 
of  metal  and  pottery  procured  at  a  more 
remit  date  from  this  tomb  were  ex- 
hibited to  me  at  the  Dardanelles. 
Another  of  the  larger  of  these  mounds 
of  the  Troad,  opened  as  lately  as  1853, 
was  estimated  to  contain  nearly  thirty 
thousand  feet  of  calcined  bones.  In 
the  stratum  of  earth  above  the  ashes 
were  numerous  jar  tombs,  and,  in  a 
vault  underneath,  reposed  in  its  earthen 
case  free  from  the  upper  fire  a  single 
skeleton  evidently  placed  there  at  a 
very  remote  age.  This  vast  mass  of 
human  remains  appears  to  have  been 
the  deposit  from  an  immense  funeral 
pyre  after  some  great  battle  of  the  an- 
cient period,  when,  as  after  the  first 
engagement  of  the  Iliad,  the  dead  on 
both  sides  were  heaped  and  burned. 
On  that  occasion  the  Greeks  raised  a 
mound  over  the  slain,  and  Homer's  ac- 
count of  Patroclus'  burial  tells  how  the 
warrior's  tomb  was  formed:  — 

"  Designing  nest  the  compass  of  the  tomb 

They  marked  the  boundaries  with  stones,  then  filled 

The  wide  inclosure  hastily  with  earth, 

And  having  heaped  it  to  its  height,  returned." 

The  mounds  still  suggest  this  manner  of 
their  making.  The  tomb  of  Ajax  is 
earth  heaped  over  a  vault  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. It  may  be  entered  with  difli- 
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culty  by  a  ruined  passage-way  at  its 
base.  On  the  summit  of  the  barrow 
are  visible  the  remains  of  the  monument 
which  the  Romans  erected  above  the 
redoubtable  warrior  of  the  Iliad,  when 
they  took  possession  of  this  part  of 
geography.  I  crept  hali-wav  into  the 
mound  to  conjure  up,  if  possible,  the 
great  friendly  ghost  of  Ajax,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  passed  out  again  over 
to  the  Sigean  point,  a  mile  off,  to  see 
if  Homer's  pet  hero,  Achilles,  would 
come  to  the  fancy,  standing  over  his 
burial  spot,  clearer  than  in  those  far- 
away hours  of  boyhood  when  I  stood  by 
the  professor's  throne,  scanning  the  so- 
norous hexameters  recording  how  the 
first  fighter  among  the  Greeks  sat  dis- 
sentient here  on  this  sea  corner,  brood- 
ing over  the  lost  Briseis.  Varying 
Alexander's  plan  on  the  premises,  I 
retained  my  garments  and  rode  soberly 
round  the  hillock  and  then  through 
Choiseul 's  old  ditch  of  excavation  cleav- 
ing its  centre,  plucking,  as  I  rode,  a 
poppy-flower  from  over  the  warrior's 
three  thousand  years'  sleep. 

Bounarbashi,  the  Ilium  Vetus  of  the 
moderns,  is  an  afternoon's  journey  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  Trojan  plain 
from  the  Sigean  point.  The  way  is 
by  the  Scamander,  yellow  and  with 
deep  swirling  eddies  as  of  old,  where 
it  rose  to  join  in  the  fray  with  Achil- 
les and  overflowed  the  plain,  bearing 
away  alike  Troy's  besiegers  'and  de- 
fenders. Mendere  is  the  modern  trav- 
esty of  the  old  river's  name.  Two  leaps 
of  an  English  hunting  horse  would  span 
its  current  now;  though  feats  like  those 
epic  ones  it  might  do  still,  if  provoked 
by  storms  into  flood.  But  Homer,  from 
the  want  of  a  wide  range  of  geographical 
imagination,  —  a  defect  of  his  date,  — 
appears  to  have  exaggerated  all  the 
landmarks  here.  Far  away  and  wind- 
ing through  the  plain,  its  line  of 
waving  willows  traced  the  course  of 
the  ancient  stream  into  the  defiles  of 
Ida,  and  from  far  away  came  the 
memories  of  the  past,  as  I  wandered 
down  its  banks  deeply  into  this  land 
where,  as  in  that  of  the  Lotos  Eaters, 
it  seems  always  afternoon.  My  fancy 
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kept  struggling,  almost  unconsciously, 
with  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
realities  those  were  of  the  antique 
life  and  civilization  here  —  whether 
these  faded  shores  could  have  ever 
had  any  more  vivid  realities  than  now, 
when  passage  over  them  is  like  a 
dream.  The  level  plain  I  traversed 
on  either  side  of  the  Scamander  was 
the  fertile  ground  on  which  the  opu- 
lent Ericthonius  of  the  Odyssey  pas- 
tured his  three  thousand  mares. 

When  the  day  was  finished,  I  had 
already  reached  and  explored  the  ruins 
on  the  Bounarbashi  site,  at  the  end  of 
the  plain,  and  had  come  down  from  the 
craggy  heights  of  the  Balidagh  above 
them,  whereon,  if  modern  opinion  be 
right,  rested  the  lofty  palace  of  the 
Trojan  kings.  This  hill,  in  fact,  is  the 
supposed  Pergamus  itself;  and  certainly 
no  citadel  locality  could  be  more  splen- 
did and  commanding.  Down  a  chasm 
opening  from  the  fir-clad  ranges  of  Ida, 
the  Scamander  comes  rushing  here  a 
thousand  feet  below  and  against  this 
precipitous  steep,  turning  its  south  and 
east  into  a  mighty  semicircular  bastion. 
The  ancients  affirmed  that  Hercules 
had  torn  Ida  apart  at  this  point  for  the 
river's  passage-way.  The  panorama  of 
the  Scamander  pouring  through  the  rent 
mountain  is,  indeed,  striking  enough  to 
have  been  fabled  the  result  of  an  im- 
mortal labor. 

Westward  from  the  Balidagh  Acrop- 
olis lies,  once  more,  the  vision  of  the 
islands  in  the  2Egean.  In  front,  rises 
out  of  the  plain  a  lofty  conical  barrow 
which,  assuming  this  to  be  Homer's  city, 
is  the  tomb  of  JEsyetes, — the  Trojan 
outlook,  about  which  the  warriors  mus- 
tered under  Hector  and  .ZEneas  before 
the  battles. 

This  hill  of  the  Pergamus  was  un- 
covered at  its  summit,  ten  years  ago, 
by  an  Austrian  consul  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  there  was  disclosed  a  gi- 
gantic wall  girdling  its  whole  circum- 
ference. The  stones  and  layers  of  this 
wall,  like  the  foundations  exhumed  at 
BUsarlik,  look  ancient  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  antiquarian  fancy.  But  the 
hill-lops  of  the  whole  Troad  are  crowned 


with  the  ruins  of  citadels.  If  this  be 
the  actual  Pergamus,  Troy's  castle,  it 
is  more  than  sufficiently  removed  south- 
ward from  the  harbor  of  the  Greeks; 
and,  standing  here  looking  at  its  diffi- 
cult approach  in  front,  a  modern  soldier 
would  quickly  conceive  a  contempt  for 
the  classic  strategy  which  failed  to  sug- 
gest the  detail  of  a  part  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to  a  station  down  the  western 
coast  of  the  Troad,  below  Tenedos,  for 
a  basis,  from  which  to  storm  Priam's 
seat  by  a  night  attack,  from  the  rear  — 
instead  of  braving  it  out  for  ten  years 
with  bulky  day  fights  in  front.  But 
then  we  should  have  lost  the  Iliad  itself, 
which  is  all  there  is  of  Troy,  after  all; 
and  the  stories  of  its  demi-god  warriors 
who  appear  Jo  have  preferred  these 
pitched  battles  in  the  sunshine  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making,  with  their 
lofty  speeches  before  charging  the  en- 
emy, a  Homeric  benefit. 

On  this  high  ground  of  Bounarbashi 
it  is  somewhat  easier  than  at  Hissarlik 
to  recall  the  picturesque  domestic  de- 
tails of  the  siege  —  the  doings  of  Helen 
and  Paris,  the  wordy  debates  of  the 
chiefs  inside  of  the  ' '  high  wide-paved 
city,"  as  well  as  the  rushing  to  and  fro 
of  heralds  about  the  Scaean  gate,  to  over- 
look the  battle-field,  and  the  swarm- 
ing of  the  warriors  in  and  out  through 
its  portals;  though  to  conceive  Achilles' 
feat  of  dragging  dead  Hector  at  his 
chariot's  rear  around  these  steeps  where 
a  goat  could  scarcely  get  footing,  is  a 
more  difficult  matter. 

The  thought  comes,  when  you  have 
reached,  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours'  jour- 
ney, this  high  ground  at  the  extremity 
of  the  narrow  Ilian  plain,  that  the  Tro- 
jan domain,  after  all,  was  a  very  petty 
affair, —  a  piece  of  territory  altogether 
too  insignificant  for  the  basis  of  the 
gigantic  political  epic  of  the  Iliad.  A 
like  thought  occurs  when,  after  a 
week's  travel  on  horseback,  along  the 
borders  of  smaller  Asia,  you  have 
compassed  all  the  localities  out  of 
which  Homer  makes  his  mighty  enu- 
meration of  warriors  gathered  for  the 
conflict  around  Troy,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  his  fancy  so  remotely  apart 
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from  each  other.  Whole  nations  would 
semi  to  li;m-  irenerated  inside  of  terri- 
torial limits  not  too  spacious  for  the  es- 
tates of  a  modern  prairie  farmer.  These 
reflections  had  all  passed,  as  I  sat  among 
the  broken  columns  and  friezes  of  the 
later  Greek  city,  strewn  over  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pergamus  hill,  watch- 
ing another  sunset  over  the  ^Egean.  I 
was  trying  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  pic- 
ture made  against  the  llti-lu-d  west,  by 
the  long,  waving  line  of  Imbros  lifting  to 
peaked  Samothrace.  Suddenly,  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Yuruks,  fan- 
tastically garbed,  stalwart  sons  of  the 
mountain,  who,  returning  at  sunset  to 
their  clay  lodgings  here  among  the  scat- 
tered marbles  of  the  ancient  city,  had 
been  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Western  stranger.  These  Yuruks  are  a 
people  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  the 
Troad  in  the  antiquity  before  the  Turk- 
oman invasion.  Their  pursuits  are  of 
the  hunting  and  pastoral  sort,  and  their 
shaggy,  bush-covered  huts  are  fixed 
high  up  in  the  woody  recesses  of  Ida, 
or  at  the  foot  of  its  spurs,  as  here  at 
Bounarbashi.  Despite  their  rude  occu- 
pation and  dwellings,  they  stalk  through 
these  classic  wilds  like  the  princes  of 
the  East  they  look,  vying,  in  the  con- 
trast of  scarlet  and  purple  jackets 
against  white  nether  garments,  with 
the  Albania'n  himself  who  keeps  spot- 
less, smoking  his  nargile  in  the  shades 
of  Montenegro.  And  such  examples 
of  physical  superiority  as  the  race  pre- 
sents are  matched  rarely  in  the  civiliz- 
ations of  the  West.  Among  the  group 
which  had  gathered  about  me,  hardly 
one  was  under  the  six  feet  stature 
of  manhood,  and  their  apparent  chief 
was  of  such  proportions  as  would  not 
ill  fit  the  description  given, — perhaps 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  stood,  —  of 
Ulysses,  by  Priam,  when,  questioning 
of  his  history,  he  pointed  out  that  war- 
rior to  Helen  :  — 

"  not  tall  as  Atreus'  son, 

But  broader  shouldered  and  of  ample  chest ;  " 

and  the  sight  of  his  naked  calves  would 
have  filled  Edwin  Forrest  himself  with 
envy.  Observing  my  admiration  of  his 
muscles,  the  hardy  mountaineer  came 


and  stood  by  my  side,  exhibiting  the 
girth  of  his  chest  and  the  measure  of  his. 
colossal  limbs.  It  was  no  test  of  the  gi- 
ant's strength ;  but  my  own  vigor  seemed 
to  have  wonderfully  rallied  with  the  few 
days'  riding  in  this  breezy  land  of  he- 
roes; and,  taking  him  by  the  convenient 
hunting  belt,  I  lifted  him,  as  many  a 
pupil  of  Winship  might  have  done,  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  to  my  shoulder, 
from  where  he  tumbled  to  the  grass. 
The  feat  of  lifting  their  solid  chief  from 
the  earth  instantly  secured  me  consider- 
ation from  his  companions,  who  chaffed 
him,  as  he  arose  from  the  ground,  over 
his  discomfiture. 

I  rested  in  the  rude  clay  cabin  of  a 
Mussulman,  who  assured  me — falsely  I 
think  —  that  I  was  the  first  Frank  who 
had  visited  Bounarbashi  —  old  Troy  — 
for  five  years.  The  next  morning  I 
rose  to  see  Greek  women,  whose 'huts 
were  also  on  these  premises,  washing 
their  garments  in  the  fountains  alleged 
to  be  those  described  by  Homer  as  the 
sources  of  the  Scamander.  It  was  the 
exact  scene  of  the  Iliad !  —  the 

"  washing  troughs 

Of  well- wrought  stone; — where  erst  the  wiyes  of 

Troy 

And  daughters  fair  their  choicest  garments  washed 
In  peaceful  times,  ere  came  the  sons  of  Greece." 

From  the  heights  of  Chigri,  an  hour's 
ride  southward  from  old  Troy,  I  looked 
down  iipon  the  accomplished  length  of 
the  plain;  but  the  journey  of  Homer's 
land  was  only  begun.  Ida  lifted  her 
glittering  summit  into  the  noonday  far 
to  the  east,  while  I  was  still  peering 
over  towards  the  west  and  Tenedos. 
That  way  before  the  sea  was  reached 
lay  wooded  hills  and  unpeopled,  fertile 
valleys.  Three  hours  later,  under  the 
haze  of  the  May  afternoon,  that  seemed 
midsummer,  I  was  wandering  there, 
misguided  and  hopelessly  lost,  through 
the  olive  groves  up  the  farther  hill- 
slopes  into  the  dense  shades  of  a  vast 
oak  forest.  It  was  the  forgotten  city  of 
Alexander  Troas!  I  had  expected  to 
find  a  few  paltry  remains  of  an  ancient 
town  scattered  along  the  beach  of  the 
Jlvj-ean,  but  here,  miles  away  up  the  im- 
mense ridge  from  the  sea,  with  its  site 
overgrown  with  thick,  tangled  grass, 
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and  giant  oaks  whose  roots  clasped  its 
fallen  marbles,  stretched  the  ruins  of 
the  great  city.  Ten  miles  would  hardly 
gird  their  outermost  extent,  and  days 
would  be  required  to  explore  the  monu- 
ments strewn  thickly  through  the  lonely 
overreaching  forest,  amid  whose  green 
tops  pierce  here  and  there  into  the  sun- 
light above,  masses  of  majestic  ruins 
visible  afar  off  to  travelers  of  the 
JEgean.  Here,  somewhere,  exist  the 
remains  of  the  house  from  whose  win- 
dows young  Eutychus  fell  in  his  sleep, 
and  was  taken  up  for  dead  the  night 
St.  Paul  landed  at  Troas  from  Thrace 
and  restored  him. 

Who  has  not  bathed  in  the  2Egean 
knows,  perchance,  but  has  not  felt  the 
love  of  Greece.  Coming  out  of  the 
tangled  grass  of  the  oak  forest  to  its 
lonely  beach,  I  hailed  the  sea  as  a  dis- 
coverer, and  plunged  from  an  ancient 
mole  under  its  waves  with  the  double 
zest  of  school-boy  delight.  Dripping 
from  its  waters,  I  turned  to  wave  an 
adieu  to  Tenedos,  that  seemed  hardly 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  distant,  and 
then  went  off  Paul's  foot-sore  track  to- 
wards Assos  and  Mytilene. 

The  journey  from  Alexander  Troas 
to  the  rearward  slopes  of  Ida  lies  sev- 
enty miles  around  the  JEgean  coast. 
I  passed  a  night  under  a  tree  amid 
the  airy  oak  forests  of  the  southern 
Troad;  another  on  the  open  deck  of 
a  Greek  fishing-smack  at  Assos;  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  third  day,  found  my- 
self emerged  from  the  vast  olive  groves 
of  southeastern  Mysia,  ascending  Ida 
from  the  neighborhood  of  ancient 
Adrametum.  This  remote  and  unusual 
ascent  is  particularly  wild  and  rugged, 
and  can  be  made  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  guides  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. I  left  the  Turkish  village  of  Narli 
with  the  olive  groves  at  sunset,  and 
climbed  still  three  or  four  hours  onward 
into  the  dark,  and  pitched  my  bivouac 
high  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
My  three  followers,  wild  enough  look- 
ing for  bandits  themselves,  and  cer- 
tainly far  enough  off  from  presenting  a 
pecuniary  bait  to  brigandage,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  farther,  on  the  double 


plea  of  exhaustion  and  fear  of  robbery. 
And,  indeed,  without  the  usual  military 
guard  offered  by  Turkish  authority  in 
these  parts,  we  were  fairly  tempting  the 
dangers  with  which  the  slopes  of  Ida 
have  been  infested  for  centuries. 

Our  camp  fire,  kindled  and  fed  with 
the  dry  pine  logs  of  the  mountain, 
blazed  far  down  over  woody  blackness  to 
the  JEgean.  Then  there  burst  suddenly 
a  gust  of  storm,  with  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  these  hasty  latitudes,  across 
our  perch  on  the  mountain  terrace,  con- 
verting it  for  the  night  into  a  very 
witches'  roost  of  unrest.  We  were 
drenched  with  rain  before  we  could  se- 
cure a  hasty  covering  of  green  branches. 
The  forest,  below  to  the  sea,  and  above, 
to  the  mountain's  crest,  was  black  and 
white  with  alternating  flashes  of  storm, 
and,  through  the  intervals  of  thunder, 
was  heard  the  crackling  rush  of  terri-. 
fied  wild  animals  down  the  heights. 
For  Ida,  as  when  Homer  described  it, 
is  the  "  mother  of  wild  beasts  "  still. 
On  the  following  morning  the  fresh 
tracks  of  both  deer  and  bear  were  with- 
in twenty  yards  of  our  night's  bivouac, 
and  the  whole  mountain  side  as  we  ad- 
vanced was  literally  ploughed  by  the 
rooting  of  multitudinous  wild  boars. 

The  most  famous  sport  in  the  East  is 
to  be  had  over  these  heights  when  the 
Governor  of  Beiramitch,  a  town  on  the 
upper  Scamander,  brings  to  Ida  some 
distinguished  Frank  stranger  for  a  hunt. 
At  the  command  of  this  Turkish  po- 
tentate, for  a  few  liras  the  whole 
Yuruk  population  of  the  Eastern  Troad 
assemble  with  their  rude  arms,  girdle 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  press  the 
animals  from  their  fastnesses.  There 
is  a  ringing  of  musket-balls,  a  shout- 
ing of  picturesque  savage  huntsmen, 
a  hooting  rush  of  savager  boars  down 
the  gorges,  and  universal  scream  and 
clangor  that  transform  the  old  moun- 
tain from  its  loneliness  into  the  most 
exciting  holiday  spot  in  the  world.  But 
the  gods  who  sat  on  its  peak  looked 
down  upon  scarcely  more  perilous  ven- 
tures about  Troy  than  these  of  chasing 
wild  boars  on  the  sides  of  Ida.  Many 
a  horse  ripped  open  by  gleaming  long 
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tusks  is  left  dead  upon  the  slopes; 
often  a  poor  Yuruk  is  carried  to  his 
brushy  cabin  down  in  the  valley,  to 
join  no  more  in  the  hazardous  pastime. 

Nine  peaks  rise  propped  against  each 
other  out  of  the  Southern  JEgean 
towards  Ida's  crest,  and  form  the  steps 
by  which  the  traveler  passes  upwards. 
From  the  sea  to  the  last  of  the  lower 
summits  tin-  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  heavily  clothed  with  the  pine  forest 
from  which  —  fSrj  —  it  derives  its  name. 
And  such  a  forest  was  worthy  to  give 
name  even  to  a  hill  of  the  gods.  Stu- 
pendous and  straight  the  pine  giants  on 
the  lower  terraces  lift  their  bulks  into 
aerial  spaces  level  with  the  cliffs.  Not 
(.'.vt-n  the  pines  of  Norway  match  these 
colossal  classic  trunks  of  the  South. 
Tlu-  air  of  these  wooded  heights,  too, 
is  wonderfully  sweet  and  pure. 

As  I  toiled  around  the  shadowy  sum- 
mits, Mytilene  and  the  islands  of  the 
Smyrna  coast  dropped  through  lofty 
vistas  down  into  the  whiteness  of  the 
sea  behind:  the  wood-covered  steeps 
and  valleys  of  the  Idan  ranges  were 
seen  far  away,  underneath  stretches  of 
blue  mist  tlrawn  like  veils  over  their 
blackness,  while,  as  some  unusual 
height  was  gained,  the  openings  be- 
tween distant  western  peaks  were  lu- 
minous with  an  intense  purple  splendor. 
My  guides  led  by  no  path,  but  on  over 
woody  summits,  through  ways  along 
which  they  had  often  tracked  the  bear 
and  boar,  descending  here  a  cliff,  and 
mounting  DOW  into  clean  spaces  where 
flashes  of  white  Asian  landscapes  shot 
from  afar  through  the  gloom  of  the 
upper  forests.  . 

The  atmosphere  over  Ida  hi  the 
months  of  May  and  June  is  of  that  per- 
fect temperature  that  gives  no  sugges- 
tion of  season.  The  stillness  of  the 
heights,  together  with  the  incense-like 
odor  of  the  pines  mixed  with  the  stimu- 
lating breath  of  the  mountain,  produces 
an  intoxication  of  the  senses,  a  feeling, 
as  it  were,  that  immortality  itself  had 
been  found  amouur  these  lofty  and  beau- 
tiful regions.  I  even  conceived  for  the 
moment  that  Homer  might  have  planted 
his  gods  on  Ida  from  such  sensuous  in- 


spiration. At  frequent  intervals  in  the 
darkly  picturesque  recesses  of  these 
slopes  are  ruined  monasteries  of  the 
early  priests,  who  found  here  in  the  days 
of  the  (ireek  empire  a  meditative  retreat 
equal  to  Athos  or  Vallombrosa.  From 
morning  till  noon  as  I  advanced  towards 
the  Idan  crest,  one  summit  had  con- 
cealed the  next  until  the  inferior  ranges 
had  all  been  surmounted,  when,  at  last, 
one  mighty  cone  of  mountain,  abruptly 
shaking  the  pine  forest  from  its 
stood  like  a  naked  white  Titan,  with 
head  among  the  clouds.  It  was  Ho- 
mer's "  topmost  Gargarus,"  fringed  at 
the  base  with  marble  rocks  and  cov- 
ered with  patches  of  snow ! 

Leaving  our  horses  on  the  plateau  at 
the  end  of  the  pine  wood,  in  an  hour 
more  I  had  struggled  with  my  guides  to 
the  very  apex  of  the  gods.  There  is 
no  mistaking  Jupiter's  outlook.  The 
pinnacle  of  Ida  towers  solitarily  aloft, 
domineering  over  its  whole  range.  It 
was  with  a  little  pardonable  vanity  that 
I  placed  my  foot  upon  it,  as  I  was  con- 
scious of  being  nearly  if  not  quite  the 
only  pilgrim  from  the  West  of  the  At- 
lantic who  had  attained  this  classic  van- 
tage-ground. 

The  prospect  from  the  peak  of  Gar- 
garus is  equal  to  its  fame.  The  pan- 
orama lying  underneath  is  Western 
Asia  Minor  and  European  Turkey, 
modeled,  as  it  has  been  said  to  ap- 
pear, upon  a  vast  surface  of  glass. 
Homer  could  not  have  more  advanta- 
geously seated  his  divinities.  Even  to 
mortal  eyes,  from  this  summit  the  plain 
of  Troy,  although  thirty  miles  ^distant, 
seems  almost  immediately  under  the 
gazer's  feet,  while  all  the  incidental 
localities  of  the  Iliad  are  compassed 
with  a  single  glance.  As  I  stood  in  the 
mill-afternoon  upon  this  glorious  out- 
look, the  Hellespont  running  down  from 
the  Propontis  appeared  a  gleaming  sil- 
ver thread  dividing  Asia  from  Europe. 
Farther  down,  at  the  lowest  limit  of 
the  Troad,  Cape  Lectum,  whence  Juno, 
wrapped  in  a  purple  cloud,  approached 
Jupiter  upon  the  mountain,  projected 
into  the  JEgean,  whose  waters  in  the 
sunlight  were  like  a  mirror  of  brass. 
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In  an  outer  sweep  of  vision  lay  a  circle 
of  lands  and  objects  that  sent  to  the 
mind  in  tumultuous  flood  a  thousand 
memories  of  ancient  history  —  the  sea 
of  the  Propontis,  the  Asian  Olympus, 
the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  Thrace  itself,  Assos,  the  islands  of 
Imbros,  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Tenedos, 
Eubcea,  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  its 
islands,  almost  all  of  Mysia  and  Bi- 
thynia,  parts  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  and  the 
peninsula  of  Greece  itself;  while  at  my 
back  the  remoter  Idan  chain,  taking 
its  measure  from  Gargarus,  swung  down 
its  wall  of  misty  peaks  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Asia. 

It  is  said  that  the  towers  of  Constan- 
tinople are  sometimes  visible  from  the 
top  of  Ida.  I  saw  clearly  from  the 
place  the  crest  of  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
amid  whose  snows  I  had  been  lost  only 
a  month  before. 

The  Turks  call  Gargarus  Kaz-dagh, 
or  Goose-height,  from  its  white  appear- 
ance resembling  the  breast  of  a  goose. 
The  level  surface  of  its  summit  is  about 
a  thousand  yards  in  extent  —  sufficient 
standing  room  for  all  the  gods  imposed 
upon  it  by  Homer.  Bacchus  is  the  only 
divinity  of  whom  there  are  any  present 
indications  upon  the  sacred  mountain; 
the  evidences  of  his  modern  worship  be- 
ing lavishly  sprinkled  over  the  peak  in 
the  form  of  broken  bottles  of  Itakee  and 
other  fierce  liquors  consumed  by  the 
Yuruks,  who  once  a  year,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  festival  of  superstition,  ascend 
this  lofty  Gargarian  height  and  carouse 
for  days  and  nights  together. 

Half-way  down  the  sides  of  Ida  de- 
scending towards  the  west  are  the  real 
sources  of  the  Scamander,  in  a  vast 
cavern  called  by  the  natives  Buyuk-Me- 
g:ira;  and  which  must  be  traversed 
with  the  aid  of  guides  bearing  pine 
torches.  At  the  extremity  of  a  spacious 
hall,  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  clear 
watrrs  gush  in  mighty  volume  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  run  with  an 
almost  appalling  sound  over  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  cave.  The  ^rooved  roof 


of  this  cavern  has  suggested  its  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  "  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius  '•'  at  Syracuse.  Its  gloomy  and 
rocky  windings  have  never  been  ex- 
plored to  their  full  extent,  but  certainly 
no  source  to  the  grand  Homeric  river 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  this 
magnificent  cavern,  high  up  amid  the 
pine  groves  of  Ida.  From  its  mouth 
the  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander is  enchanting  —  a  picture  so 
fair  that  hardly  the  touches  of  Tenny- 
son's pen,  in  the  CEnone,  have  done  it 
justice.  The  English  poet,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  vales  of  Ida,  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  represent  the  towers  of 
Troas  and  Troy  as  visible  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  where  GEnone  tended 
her  flocks,  though  a  range  of  hills  en- 
tirely closes  out  the  sight  of  the  Ilian 
plain  and  the  valley  of  the  lower  Sca- 
mander from  the  region  of  the  upper 
river.  But  the  glades  around  the  base  of 
Ida  need  no  adornment  of  fancy  to  make 
them  the  perfect  ideal  scenes  -for  the 
wandering  of  the  sweet  shepherd  maid 
whom  Paris  deserted  for  the  charms  of 
Helen.  These  valleys  are  still  the  graz- 
ing-fields  of  flocks.  As,  wofn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  descending  the  mountain, 
I  lay  asleep  in  one  of  the  most  romantic 
of  their  dells,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
warbling  of  a  reed  flute  —  the  exquisite 
and  perfect  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
pastoral  time.  It  was  a  Yuruk  shep- 
herd with  his  little  flock  from  the  moun- 
tain, playing  one  of  those  plaintive  wild 
airs  of  the  primitive  world,  that  seem  to 
express  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  sad- 
ness of  existence. 

Another  night  passed  upon  the  turf 
by  the  side  of  the  upper  Scamander, 
listening  to  the  rush  of  its  waters  and 
to  the  wolves  calling  to  each  other  from 
the  spurs  of  Ida,  and  another  day  of 
hard  westward  riding,  and  I  touched 
the  Hellespont  again.  I  looked  once 
more  from  the  plain  of  Troy  to  the 
mist-covered  mountain  of  the  gods,  and 
came  out  of  the  ancient  land. 

William  J.  Armstrong '. 
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II. 


During  the  pilgrimage  everything  does  not  suit 
:lic  tastes  of  the  pilgrim.  —  TURKISH  PROVERB. 

OXK  seeking  Baddeck,  as  a  posses- 
sion, would  not  like  to  be  detained  a 
prisoner  even  in  Eden  —  much  less  in 
St.  John,  which  is  unlike  Eden  in  sev- 
eral important  respects.  The  tree  of 
knowledge  does  not  grow  there,  for  one 
thing;  at  least  St.  John's  ignorance  of 
Baddeck  amounts  to  a  feature.  This 
encountered  us  everywhere.  So  dense 
was  this  ignorance,  that  we,  whose  only 
knowledge  of  the  desired  place  was  ob- 
tained from  the  prospectus  of  travel, 
came  to  regard  ourselves  as  missionaries 
of  geographical  information  in  this  dark 
provincial  city. 

The  clerk  at  the  Victoria  was  not  un- 
willing to  help  us  on  our  journey,  but  if 
he  could  have  had  his  way,  we  would 
have  uone^to  a,  place  on  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  whieh  used  to  be  called  Bedeque, 
but  is  now  named  Summerside,  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  summer  visitors.  As 
to  Cape  Breton,  he  said  the  agent  of 
the  Inter-colonial  could  tell  us  all  about 
that,  and  put  us  on  the  route.  We  re- 
paired to  the  agent.  The  kindness  of 
this  person  dwells  in  our  memory.  He 
entered  at  once  into  our  longings  and 
perplexities.  He  produced  his  maps 
and  time-tables,  and  showed  us  clearly 
what  we  already  knew.  The  Port 
Hawksbury  steamboat  from  Shediac  for 
that  \\eek  had  gone,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
could  take  one  of  another  line  which 
would  leave  us  at  Pictou,  whence  we 
cbuld  take  another  across  to  Port  Hood, 
on  Cape  Breton.  This  looked  fair, 
until  we  showed  the  agent  that  there 
was  no  steamer  to  Port  Hood. 

'•  Ah,  then  you  can  go  another  wav. 
You  can  take  the  Inter-colonial  railway 
round  to  Pictou,  catch  the  steamer  for 
Port  Ilawksbury,  connect  with  the 
steamer  on  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  you  are 
all  right." 


So  it  would  seem.  It  was  a  most 
obliging  agent;  and  it  took  us  half  an 
hour  to  convince  him  that  the  '.rain 
would  reach  Pictou  half  a  day  too  late 
for  the  steamer,  that  no  other  boat 
would  leave  Pictou  for  Cape  Breton 
that  week,  and  that  even  if  we  could 
reach  the  Bras  d'Or  we  should  have  no 
means  of  crossing  it,  except  by  swim- 
ming. The  perplexed  agent  thereupon 
referred  us  to  Mr.  Brown,  a  shipper  on 
the  wharf,  who  knew  all  about  Cape 
Breton,  and  could  tell  us  exactly  how 
to  get  there.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
a  weight  was  taken  off  our  minds.  We 
pinned  our  faith  to  Brown,  and  sought 
him  in  his  warehouse.  Brown  was  a 
prompt  business  man,  and  a  traveler, 
and  would  know  every  route  and  every 
conveyance  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape 
Breton. 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  in.  He  never  is 
in.  His  store  is  a  rusty  warehouse,  low 
and  musty,  piled  full  of  boxes  of  soap 
and  candles  and  dried  fish,  with  a  little 
glass  cubby  in  one  corner,  where  a  thin 
clerk  sits  at  a  high  desk,  like  a  spider 
in  his  web.  Perhaps  he  is  a  spider, 
for  the  cubby  is  swarming  with  flies, 
whose  hum  is  the  only  noise  of  traffic; 
the  glass  of  the  window  sash  has  not 
been  washed  since  it  was  put  in,  ap- 
parently. The  clerk  is  not  writing,  and 
has  evidently  no  other  use  for  his  steel 
pen  than  spearing  flies.  Brown  is  out, 
says  this  young  votary  of  commerce,  and 
will  not  be  in  till  half  past  five.  We 
remark  upon  the  fact  that  nobody  ever 
is  "in"  these  dingy  warehouses,  won- 
der when  the  business  is  done,  and  go 
out  into  the  street  to  wait  for  Brown. 

In  front  of  the  store  is  a  dray,  its 
horse  fast  asleep,  and  waiting  for  the 
revival  of  commerce.  The  travelers 
note  that  the  dray  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, the  body  being  dropped  down 
from  the  axles  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
ground  —  a  great  convenience  in  load- 
ing and  unloading;  they  propose  to  in- 
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troduce  it  into  their  native  land.  The 
dray  is  probably  waiting  for  the  tide 
to  come  in.  In  the  deep  slip  lie  a 
dozen  helpless  vessels,  coasting  schoon- 
ers mostly,  tipped  on  their  beam  ends 
in  the  mud,  or  propped  up  by  side  pieces 
as  if  they  were  built  for  land  as  well  as 
for  water.  At  the  end  of  the  wharf  is 
a  long  English  steamboat  unloading  rail- 
road iron,  which  will  return  to  the  Clyde 
full  of  Nova  Scotia  coal.  We  sit  down 
on  the  dock,  where  the  fresh  sea-breeze 
comes  up  the  harbor,  watch  the  lazily 
swinging  crane  on  the  vessel,  and  med- 
itate upon  the  greatness  of  England  and 
the  peacefulness  of  the  drowsy  after- 
noon. One's  feeling  of  rest  is  never 
complete  unless  he  can  see  somebody 
else  at  work — but  the  labor  must  be 
without  haste,  as  it  is  in  the  Prov- 
inces. 

While  waiting  for  Brown,  we  had 
leisure  to  explore  the  shops  of  King's 
Street,  and  to  climb  up  to  the  grand 
triumphal  arch  which  stands  on  top  of 
the  hill  and  guards  the  entrance  to 
King's  Square.  Of  the  shops  for  dry 
goods  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  they 
tempt  the  unwary  American  to  yiolate 
the  revenue  laws  of  his  country;  but  he 
may  safely  go  into  the  book-shops.  The 
literature  which  is  displayed  in  the  win- 
dows and  on  the  counters  has  lost  that 
freshness  which  it  once  may  have  had, 
and  is,  in  fact,  if  one  must  use  the  term, 
fly-specked,  like  the  cakes  in  the  grocery 
windows  on  the  side  streets.  There 
are  old  illustrated  newspapers  from  the 
States,  cheap  novels  from  the  same, 
and  the  flashy  covers  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  six-penny  editions.  But  this 
is  the  dull  season  for  literature,  we  re- 
flect. 

It  will  always  be  matter  of  regret  to 
us  that  we  climbed  up  to  the  triumphal 
arch,  which  appeared  so  noble  in  the 
distance,  with  the  trees  behind  it.  For 
when  we  reached  it,  we  found  that  it 
was  built  of  wood,  painted  and  sanded, 
and  in  a  shocking  state  of  decay;  and 
the  grove  to  which  it  admitted  us  was 
only  a  scant  assemblage  of  sickly  locust- 
trees,  which  seemed  to  be  tired  of  bat- 
tling with  the  unfavorable  climate,  and 


had,  in  fact,  already  retired  from  the 
business  of  ornamental  shade-trees.  , 
Adjoining  this  square  is  an  ancient  cem- 
etery, the  surface  of  which  has  decayed 
in  sympathy  with  the  moldering  re- 
mains it  covers,  and  is  quite  a  model  in 
this  respect.  I  have  called  this  cemetery 
ancient,  but  it  may  not  be  so,  for  its 
air  of  decay  is  thoroughly  modern,  and 
neglect,  and  not  years,  appears  to  have 
made  it  the  melancholy  place  of  repose 
it  is.  Whether  it  is  the  fashionable  and 
favorite  resort  of  the  dead  of  the  city 
Ave  did  not  learn,  but  there  were  some 
old  men  sitting  in  its  damp  shades,  and 
the  nurses  appeared  to  make  it  a  ren- 
dezvous for  their  baby-carriages  —  a 
cheerful  place  to  bring  up  children  in, 
and  to  familiarize  their  infant  minds 
with  the  fleeting  nature  of  provincial 
life.  The  park  and  the  bury  ing-ground, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  added 
greatly  to  the  feeling  of  repose  which 
stole  over  us  on  this  sunny  day.  And 
they  made  us  long  for  Brown  and  his 
information  about  Baddeck. 

But  Mr.  Brown,  when  found,  did  not 
know  as  much  as  the  agent.  He  had  been 
in  Nova  Scotia;  he  had  never  been  in 
Cape  Breton ;  but  he  presumed  we  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Baddeck  by 
so  and  so,  and  so  and  so.  We  consumed 
valuable  time  in  convincing  Brown  that 
his  directions  to  us  were  impracticable 
and  valueless,  and  then  he  referred  us 
to  Mr.  Cope.  An  interview  with  Mr. 
Cope  discouraged  us;  we  found  that  we 
were  imparting  everywhere  more  geo- 
graphical information  than  we  were  re- 
ceiving, and  as  our  own  stock  was  small, 
we  concluded  that  we  should  be  unable 
to  enlighten  all  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
John  upon  the  subject  of  Baddeck  be- 
fore we  ran  out.  Returning  to  the  ho- 
tel, and  taking  our  destiny  into  our  own 
hands,  we  resolved  upon  a  bold  stroke. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Brown. 
I  feel  that  Brown  has  been  let  off  too 
easily  in  the  above  paragraph.  His 
conduct,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  such 
as  we  expected  of  a  man  in  whom 
we  had  put  our  entire  faith  for  half  a 
day  —  a  long  while  to  trust  anybody  in 
these  times  —  a  man  whom  we  had  ex- 
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alted  as  an  encyclopedia  of  information, 
and  ideali/ed  in  every  way.  A  man  of 
wealth  and  liberal  views  and  courtly 
manners  we  had  decided  Brown  would 
be.  Perhaps  he  had  a  suburban  villa 
on  the  heights  overlooking  Kennebeck- 
asis  Bay,  and,  reeogni/ingus  as  brothers 
in  a  common  interest  in  Baddeck,  not- 
withstanding our  different  nationality, 
would  insist  upon  taking  us  to  his  house, 
to  sip  provincial  tea  with  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Victoria  Louise,  his  daughter.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Brown  whisked  into  his 
dingy  ofh'ee,  and,  but  for  our  importu- 
nity, would  have  paid  no  more  attention 
to  us  than  to  up-country  customers  with- 
out credit,  and  when  he  proved  to  be 
willingly,  it  seemed  to  us,  ignorant  of 
Baddeck,  our  feelings  received  a  great 
shock.  It 'is  incomprehensible  that  a 
man  in  the  position  of  Brown — with  so 
many  boxes  of  soap  and  candles  to  dis- 
pose of  —  should  be  so  ignorant  of  a 
neighboring  province.  We  had  heard 
of  the  cordial  unity  of  the  provinces  in 
the  new  Dominion.  Heaven  help  it,  if 
it  depends  upon  such  fellows  as  Brown! 
Of  course,  his  directing  us  to  Cope  was 
a  mere  fetch.  For  as  we  have  in- 
timated, it  would  have  taken  us  longer 
to  have  given  Cope  an  idea  of  Baddeck, 
than  it  did  to  enlighten  Brown.  But 
we  had  no  bitter  feelings  about  Cope, 
for  we  never  had  reposed  confidence  in 
him. 

Our  plan  of  campaign  was  briefly 
this:  To  take  the  steamboat  at  eight 
o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  for  Digby 
Gut  and  Annapolis;  thence  to  go  by 
rail  through  the  poetical  Acadia  down 
to  Halifax;  to  turn  north  and  east  by 
rail  from  Halifax  to  New  Glasgow,  and 
from  thence  to  push  on  by  stage  to  the 
Gut  of  Canso.  This  would  carry  us 
over  the  entire  length  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and,  with  good  luck,  land  us  on  Cape 
Breton  Island  Saturday  morning.  When 
we  -honld  set  foot  on  that  island,  we 
trusted  that  we  should  be  able  to  make 
our  way  to  Baddeek,  by  walking,  swim- 
ming, or  riding,  whichever  sort  of  loco- 
motion should  be  most  popular  in  that 
province.  Our  imaginations  were  kin- 
dled by  reading  that  the  "most  superb 


line  of  stages  on  the  continent ' '  ran 
from  New  Glasgow  to  the  Gut  of  Canso. 
If  the  reader  perfectly  understands  this 
programme,  he  has  the  advantage  of  the 
two  travelers  at  the  time  they  naade  it. 
It  was  a  gray  morning  when  we  em- 
barked from  St.  John,  and  in  fact  a 
little  drizzle  of  rain  veiled  the  Martello 
tower,  and  checked,  like  the  cross  strokes 
of  a  line  engraving,  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands.  The  miscellaneous  shipping  of 
such  a  harbor  appears  best  in  a  golden 
haze,  or  in  the  mist  of  a  morning  like 
this.  We  had  expected  days  of  fog  in 
this  region ;  but  the  fog  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  with  the  high  tides  of  the  geog- 
raphy. And  it  is  simple  justice  to.these 
possessions  of  her  Majesty,  to  say  that 
in  our  two  weeks'  acquaintance  of  them 
they  enjoyed  as  delicious  weather  as 
ever  falls  on  sea  and  shore,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  day  when  we  crossed  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  And  this  day  was  only 
one  of  those  cool  interludes  of  low  color, 
which  an  artist  would  be  thankful  to  in- 
troduce among  a  group  of  brilliant  pict- 
ures. Such  a  day  rests  the  traveler, 
who  is  over-stimulated  by  shifting  scenes 
played  upon  by  the  dazzling  sun.  So 
the  cool  gray  clouds  spread  a  grateful 
umbrella  above  us  as  we  ran  across  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  sighted  the  headlands  of 
the  Gut  of  Digby,  and  entered  into  the 
Annapolis  Basin,  and  into  the  region  of 
a  romantic  history.  The  white  houses 
of  Digby,  scattered  over  the  downs  like 
a  flock  of  washed  sheep,  had  a  some- 
Avhat  chilly  aspect,  it  is  true,  and  made 
us  long  for  the  sun  on  them.  But  as  I 
think  of  it  now,  I  prefer  to  have  the 
town  and  the  pretty  hill-sides  that  stood 
about  the  basin  in  the  light  we  saw 
them ;  and  especially  do  I  like  to  recall 
the  high  wooden  pier  at  Digby,  deserted 
by  the  tide  and  so  blown  by  the  wind 
that  the  passengers  who  came  out  on  it, 
with  their  tossing  drapery,  brought  to 
mind  the  windy  Dutch  harbors  that 
Backhuysen  painted.  We  landed  a 
priest  here,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  as  he  walked  along  the  high  pier, 
his  broad  hat  (hipping  and  the  wind 
blowing  his  long  skirts  away  from  his 
ecclesiastical  legs. 
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It  was  one  of  the  coincidences  of  life, 
for  winch  no  one  can  account,  that  when 
we  descended  upon  these  coasts,  the 
Governor- General  of  the  Dominion  was 
abroad -in  his  Provinces.  There  was  an 
air  of  expectation  of  him  everywhere, 
and  of  preparation  for  his  coming;  his 
lordship  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
on  the  Digby  boat,  his  movements  were 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
gracious  bearing  of  the  Governor  and 
Lady  Dufferin  at  the  civic  receptions, 
balls,  and  picnics,  was  recorded  with 
loyal  satisfaction;  even  a  literary  flavor 
was  given  to  the  provincial  journals  by 
quotations  from  his  lordship's  conde- 
scension to  letters  in  the  "  High  Lat- 
itudes." It  was  not  without  pain,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  this  un-American  re- 
gion we  discovered  the  old  Adam  of 
journalism  in  the  disposition  of  the 
newspapers  of  St.  John  toward  sarcasm 
touching  the  well-meant  attempts  to  en- 
tertain the  Governor  and  his  lady  in  the 
provincial  town  of  Halifax,  —  a  dispo- 
sition to  turn,  in  short,  upon  the  demon- 
strations of  loyal  worship  the  faint  light 
of  ridicule.  There  were  those  upon  the 
boat  who  were  journeying  to  Halifax  to 
take  part  in  the  civic  ball  about  to  be 
given  to  their  excellencies,  and  as  we 
were  going  in  the  same  dii'ection,  we 
shared  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
proximity  to  the  Great  often  excites. 

We  had  other  if  not  deeper  causes 
of  satisfaction.  We  were  sailing  along 
the  gracefully  molded  and  treja-covered 
hills  of  the  Annapolis  Basin,  and  up  the 
mildly  picturesque  river  of  that  name, 
and  we  were  about  to  enter  what '  the 
provincials  all  enthusiastically  call  the 
Garden  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  favored 
vale,  skirted  by  low  ranges  of  hills  on 
cither  hand,  and  watered  most  of  the 
way  by  the  Annapolis  River,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  to  the 
town  of  Windsor,  on  the  river  Avon. 
We  expected  to  see  something  like  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  or  the 
Mohawk.  We  should  also  pass  through 
those  meadows  on  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  more 
sadly  poetical  than  any  other  spot  on 
the  Western  Continent.  It  is,  —  this 


valley  of  the  Annapolis,  — in  the  belief 
of  provincials,  the  most  beautiful  and 
blooming  place  in  the  world,  with  a 
soil  and  climate  kind  to  the  husband- 
man, a  land  of  fair  meadows,  orchards, 
and  vines.  It  was  doubtless  our  own 
fault  that  this  land  did  not  look  to  us 
like  a  garden,  as  it  does  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nova  Scotia;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til we  had  traveled  over  the  rest  of  the 
country,  that  we  saw  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  designation.  The  explana- 
tion is,  that  not  so  much  is  required  of 
a  garden  here,  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Excellent  apples,  none 
finer,  are  exported  from  this  valley  to 
England,  and  the  quality  of  the  pota- 
toes is  said  to  approach  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion here.  I  should  think  that  oats 
would  ripen  well  also  in  a  good  year, 
and  grass,  for  those  who  care  for  it, 
may  be  satisfactory.  I  should  judge 
that  the  other  products  of  this  garden 
are  fish  and  building-stone.  But  we 
anticipate.  And  have  we  forgotten  the 
"  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks  "  ? 
Nobody,  I  suppose,  ever  travels  here 
without  believing  that  he  sees  these 
trees  of  the  imagination,  so  forcibly  has 
the  poet  projected  them  upon  the  uni- 
versal consciousness.  But  we  were  un- 
able to  see  them,  on  this  route. 

It  would  be  a  brutal  thing  for  us  to 
take  seats  in  the  railway  train  at  An- 
napolis, and  leave  the  ancient  town  with 
its  modern  houses  and  remains  of  old 
fortifications,  without  a  thought  of  the 
romantic  history  which  saturates  the  re- 
gion. There  is  not  much  in  the  smart, 
new  restaurant,  where  a  tidy  waiting- 
maid  skillfully  depreciates  our  currency 
in  exchange  for  bread  and  cheese  and 
ale,  to  recall  the  early  drama  of  the 
French  discovery  and  settlement.  For 
it  is  to  the  French  that  we  owe  the 
poetical  interest  that  still  invests,  like  a 
garment,  all  these  islands  and  bays,  just 
as  it  is  to  the  Spaniards  that  we  owe  the 
romance  of  the  Florida  coast.  Every 
spot  on  this  continent  that  either  of 
these  races  has  touched  has  a  color  that 
is  wanting  in  the  prosaic  settlements  of 
the  English.  Without  the  historical 
light  of  French  adventure  upon  this 
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town  and  basin  of  Annapolis,  or  Port 
Royal,  as  they  were  first  named,  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  have  no  longing  to  stay 
here  for  a  week;  notwithstanding  the 
guide-book  distinctly  says  that  this  har- 
bor has  "  a  striking  resemblance,  to  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Naples."  I  am  not 
offended  at  this  remark,  for  it  is  the 
one  always  made  about  a  harbor,  and  I 
am  sure  the  passing  traveler  can  stand 
it,  if  the  Bay  of  Naples  can.  And  yet 
this  iraiu|uil  basin  must  have  seemed  a 
haven  of  peace  to  the  first  discoverers. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  summer  day  in 
1604,  that  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  and  his 
comrades  Champlain  and  the  Baron  de 
Poutrincourt,  beating  about  the  shores 
of  Nova  Scotia,  were  invited  by  the 
rocky  gate-way  of  the  Port  Royal  Ba- 
sin. They  entered  the  small  inlet,  says 
Mr.  Parkman,  when  suddenly  the  nar- 
row strait  dilated  into  a  broad  and  tran- 
quil basin,  compassed  with  sunny  hills, 
wrapped  with  woodland  verdure  and 
alive  with  water-falls.  Poutrincourt  .was 
delighted  with  the  scene,  and  would  fain 
remove  thither  from  France  with  his 
family.  Since  Poutrincourt's  day,  the 
hills  have  been  somewhat  denuded  of 
tree>.  and  the  water-falls  are  not  now 
in  sight;  at  least,  not  under  such  a  gray 
sky  as  we  saw. 

The  reader  who  once  begins  to  look 
into  the  French  occupancy  of  Acadia, 
is  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  sentimental 
vein,  and  sentiment  is  the  one  thing  to 
be  shunned  in  these  days.  Yet  I  can- 
not but  stay,  though  the  train  should 
leave  us,  to  pay  my  respectful  homage 
to  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  women, 
whose  name  recalls  the  most  romantic 
incident  in  the  history  of  this  region. 
Out  of  this  past  there  rises  no  figure  so 
captivating  to  the  imagination  as  that 
01  ^Madame  de  la  Tour.  And  it  is  no- 
tieeahle  that  woman  has  a  curious  habit 
of  coming  to  the  front  in  critical  mo- 
ments of  history,  and  performing  some 
exploit  that  eclipses  in  brilliancy  all  the 
deed>  of  contemporary  men;  and  the 
exploit  usually  ends  in  a  pathetic  trag- 
edy, that  fixes  it  forever  in  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  world.  I  need  not  copy  out 
of  the  pages  of  De  Charlevoix  the  well- 


known  story  of  Madame  de  la  Tour;  I 
only  wisli  he  had  told  us  more  about  her. 
It  is  hen-  at  Port  Royal  that  we  first 
see  her  with  her  husband,  Charles  de 
St.  Etienne,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Tour, 

—  there  is  a  world  of  romance  in  these 
mere  names, — was  a  Huguenot  noble- 
man who  had  a  grant  of  Port  Itoyal  and 
of  La   Hove,   from   Louis   XIII.      He 
ceded  La  Heve  to  Razilli,  the  governor- 
in-chief  of  the   provinces,  who   took  a 
fancy  to  it,  for  a  residence.     He  was 
living  peacefully  at  Port  Royal  in  1647, 
when  the  Chevalier  d'Aunay  Charnise, 
having  succeeded  his  brother  Razilli  at 
La  Heve,  tired  of  that  place,  and  re- 
moved to   Port    Royal.     De    Charnise 
was  a  Catholic;    the  difference  in   re- 
ligion   might   not  have    produced    any 
unpleasantness,  but  the  two  noblemen 
could  not  agree  in  dividing  the  profits  of 
the  peltry  trade — each  being  covetous, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  hide  of 
the  savage  continent,  and  determined  to 
take  it  off  for  himself.    At  any  rate,  dis- 
agreement arose,  and  De  la  Tour  moved 
over  to  the  St.  John,  of  which  region  his 
father  had  enjoyed  a  grant  from  Charles 
I.  of  England,  — whose  sad  fate  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind,  — and  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.     But  the   differences  of  the 
two  ambitious  Frenchmen  could  not  be 
composed.      De  la  Tour  obtained  aid 
from  Governor  Winthrop  at  Boston,  thus 
verifying  the   Catholic   prediction   that 
the  Huguenots  would  side  with  the  ene- 
mies of  France  on  occasion.     De  Char- 
nise received  orders  from 'Louis  to  arrest 
De  la  Tour;  but  a  little  preliminary  to  the 
arrest  was  the  possession  of  the  fort  of 
St.  John,  and  this  he  could  not  obtain, 
although  he  sent  all  his  force  against  it. 
Taking  advantage,  however,  of  the  ab- 
sence of  De  la  Tour,  who  had  a  habit  of 
roving  about,  he  one  day  besieged  St. 
John.    But  Madame  De  la  Tour  headed 
the  little  handful  of  men  in  the  fort,  and 
made  such  a  gallant  resistance  that  De 
Charnise  was   obliged  to  draw  off  his 
ileet  with  the  loss  of  thirty-three   men 

—  a  very  serious  loss,  when  the  supply 
of  men  was  as  distant  as  France.     But 
De  Charnise  would  not  be  balked  by  a 
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woman;  he  attacked  again;  and  this 
time,  one  of  the  garrison,  a  Swiss,  be- 
iruvrd  the  fort,  and  let  the  invaders  into 
the  walls  by  an  unguarded  entrance.  It 
was  Easter  morning  when  this  misfort- 
une occurred,  but  the  peaceful  influence 
of  the  day  did  not  avail.  When  Madame 
saw  that  she  was  betrayed,  her  spirits 
did  not  quail;  she  took  refuge  with  her 
little  band  in  a  detached  part  of  the  fort, 
and  there  made  such  a  bold  show  of 
defense,  that  De  Charnise  was  obliged 
to  agree  to  the  terms  of  her  surrender, 
which  she  dictated.  No  sooner  had  this 
unchivalrous  fellow  obtained  possession 
of  the  fort  and  of  this  Historic  Woman, 
than,  overcome  with  a  false  shame  that 
he  had  made  terms  with  a  woman,  he 
violated  his  noble  word,  and  condemned 
to  death  all  the  men,  except  one,  who 
was  spared  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  the  executioner  of  the  others.  And 
the  poltroon  compelled  the  brave  woman 
to  witness  the  execution,  with  the  added 
indignity  of  a  rope  round  her  neck,  — 
or  as  De  Charlevoix  much  more  neatly 
expresses  it,  ' '  obligea  sa  prisonniere 
d'assister  k  1'exe'cution,  la  corde  au  cou." 
To  the  shock  of  this  horror  the  wom- 
anly spirit  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  suc- 
cumbed; she  fell  into  a  decline  and 
died  soon  after.  De  la  Tour,  himself  an 
exile  from  his  province,  wandered  about 
the  New  World  in  his  customary  pursuit 
of  peltry.  He  was  seen  at  Quebec  for 
two  years.  While  there,  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  De  Charnise,  and  straight- 
way repaired  to  St.  John.  The  widow 
of  his  late  enemy  received  him  gra- 
ciously, and  he  entered  into  possession 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  occupant  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  heirs.  To  re- 
move all  roots  of  bitterness,  De  la  Tour 
married  Madame  de  Charnise,  and 
history  does  not  record  any  ill  of  either 
of  tin-in.  I  trust  they  had  the  grace  to 
plant  a  sweet-brier  on  the  grave  of  the 
noble  woman  to  whose  faithfulness  and 
courage  they  owe  their  rescue  from  ob- 
scurity. At  least  the  parties  to  this 
sin  in  ilar  union  must  have  agreed  to 
iinini-i-  tli,-  ];i!m'nted  existence  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Aunay. 

With  tin-  Cla-valier  de   la   Tour,   at 


any  rate,  it  all  went  well  thereafter. 
When  Cromwell  drove  the  French  from 
Acadia,  he  granted  great  territorial 
rights  to  De  la  Tour,  which  that  thrifty 
adventurer  sold  out  to  one  of  his  co- 
grantees  for  £16,000;  and  he  no  doubt 
invested  the  money  in  peltry  for  the 
London  market. 

As  we  leave  the  station  at  Annapolis, 
we  are  obliged  to  put  Madame  de  la 
Tour  out  of  our  minds  to  make  room  for 
another  woman  whose  name,  and  we 
might  say  presence,  fills  all  the  valley 
before  us.  So  it  is  that  woman  con- 
tinues to  reign,  where  she  has  once  got 
a  foothold,  long  after  her  dear  frame 
has  become  dust.  Evangeline,  who  is 
as  real  a  personage  as  Queen  Esther, 
must  have  been  a  different  woman  from 
Madame  de  la  Tour.  If  the  latter  had 
lived  at  Grand  Pre,  she  would,  I  trust, 
have  made  it  hot  for  the  brutal  English 
who  drove  the  Acadians  out  of  their 
salt-marsh  paradise,  and  have  died  in 
her  heroic  shoes  rather  than  float  off 
into  poetry.  But  if  it  should  come  to 
the  question  of  marrying  the  De  la  Tour 
or  the  Evangeline,  I  think  no  man  who 
was  not  engaged  in  the  peltry  trade 
would  hesitate  which  to  choose.  At 
any  rate,  the  women  who  love  have 
more  influence  in  the  world  than  the 
women  who  fight,  and  so  it  happens 
that  the  sentimental  traveler  who  passes 
through  Port  Royal  without  a  tear  for 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  begins  to  be  in  a 
glow  of  tender  longing  and  regret  for 
Evangeline  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Annapolis  River.  For  my- 
self, I  expected  to  see  written  over  the 
railway  crossings  the  legend,  — 

"£n0fc  out  for  ebattgrltnc  toljtte  tfje 
ring*." 


When  one  rides  into  a  region  of  ro- 
mance he  does  not  much  notice  his 
speed  or  his  carriage  ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  say  that  we  were  not  hurried  up  the 
valley,  and  that  the  cars  were  not  too 
luxurious  for  the  plain  people,  priests, 
clergymen,  and  belles  of  the  region,  v.-lio 
rode  in  them.  Evidently  the  latest 
fashions  had  not  arrived  in  the  Prov- 
inces, and  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
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studying  anew  those  that  had  long 
passed  away  in  the  States,  and  of  re- 
marking how  inappropriate  a  fashion  is 
when  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  fashion. 

The  river  becomes  small  shortly  after 
\ve  leave  Annapolis  and  before  we  reach 
Paradise.  At  this  station  of  happy  ap- 
pellation we  looked  for  the  satirist  who 
named  it,  but  he  has  probably  sold  out 
and  removed.  If  the  effect  of  wit  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  recognition  of  a 
remote  resemblance,  there  was  nothing 
witty  in  the  naming  of  this  station.  In- 
deed, we  looked  in  vain  for  the  "  gar- 
den "  appearance  of  the  valley.  There 
was  nothing  generous  in  the  small  mead- 
ows or  the  thin  orchards;  and  if  large 
trees  ever  grew  on  the  bordering  hills, 
they  have  given  place  to  rather  stunted 
evergreens;  the  scraggy  firs  and  balsams, 
in  fact,  possess  Nova  Scotia  generally  as 
we  saw  it  —  and  there  is  nothing  more 
uninteresting  and  wearisome  than  large 
tracts  of  these  woods.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  that  Nova  Scotia  has  some- 
where, or  had,  great  pines  and  hem- 
locks that  murmur,  but  we  were  not 
blessed  ^vith  the  sight  of  them.  Slightly 
picturesque  this  valley  is  with  its  wind- 
ing river  and  high  hills  guarding  it,  and 
perhaps  a  person  would  enjoy  a  foot- 
tramp  down  it;  but  I  think  he  would 
find  little  peculiar  or  interesting  after 
he  left  the  neighborhood  of  the  Basin  of 
Minas. 

Before  we  reached  Wolfville  we  came 
in  sight  of  this  basin  and  some  of  the 
estuaries  and  streams  that  run  into  it; 
that  is,  when  the  tide  goes  out;  but  they 
are  only  muddy  ditches  half  the  time. 
The  Acadia  College  was  pointed  out  to 
us  at  Wolfville  by  a  person  who  said 
that  it  is  a  feeble  institution,  a  remark 
we  were  sorry  to  hear  of  a  place  de- 
scribed as  ' '  one  of  the  foremost  seats  of 
learning'  in  the  Province."  But  our 
regret  was  at  once  extinguished  by  the 
announcement  that  the  next  station  was 
Grand  Pre!  We  were  within  three 
miles  of  the  most  poetic  place  in  North 
America. 

There  was  on  the  train  a  young  man 
from  Boston,  who  said  that  he  was  born 
in  Grand  Pre.  It  seemed  impossible 


that  we  should  actually  be  near  a  per- 
son so  felicitously  born.  He  had  a 
justifiable  pride  in  the  fact,  as  well  as 
in  the  bride  by  his  side,  whom  he  was 
taking  to  see  for  the  first  time  his  old 
home.  His  local  information,  imparted 
to  her,  overflowed  upon  us,  ami  wlien 
he  found  that  we  had  read  Evangeline. 
his  delight  in  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  scene  of  that  poem  was  pleas- 
ant to  see.  The  village  of  Grand  Pre 
is  a  mile  from  the  station ;  and  perhaps 
the  reader  would  like  to  know  exactly 
what  the  traveler,  hastening  on  to  Bad- 
deck,  can  see  of  the  famous  locality. 

We  looked  over  a  well-grassed  mead- 
ow, seamed  here  and  there  by  beds  of 
streams  left  bare  by  the  receding  tide, 
to  a  gentle  swell  in  the  ground  upon 
which  is  a  not  heavy  forest  growth. 
The  trees  partly  conceal  the  street  of 
Grand  Pre,  which  is  only  a  road  bor- 
dered by  common  houses.  Beyond  is 
the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its  sedgy 
shore,  its  dreary  flats;  and  beyond 
that  projects  a  bold  headland,  stand- 
ing perpendicular  against  the  sky. 
This  is  the  Cape  Blomedon,  and  it  gives 
a  certain  dignity  to  the  picture. 

The  old  Normandy  picturesqueness 
has  departed  from  the  village  of  Grand 
Pre.  Yankee  settlers,  we  were  told,  pos- 
sess it  now,  and  there  are  no  descendants 
of  the  French  Acadians  in  this  valley. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Cozzens  found  some 
of  them  in  humble  circumstances  in  a 
village  on  the  other  coast,  not  far  from 
Halifax,  and  it  is  there,  probably,  that 
the 

"  Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their 
kirtlcs  of  homespun, 

And  by  the  evening  flre  repeat  Evangeline's  story,  — 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced,  neigh- 
boring ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail 
of  the  forest." 

At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  here  now 
except  a  faint  tradition  of  the  French 
Acadians,  and  the  sentimental  traveler 
who  laments  that  they  were  driven  out, 
and  not  left  behind  their  dykes  to  rear 
their  flocks,  and  cultivate  the  rural  vir- 
tues, and  live  in  the  simplicity  of  igno- 
rance, will  temper  his  sadness  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  to  the  expulsion  he 
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owes  "  Evangeline  "  and  the  luxury  of 
his  romantic  grief.  So  that  if  the  trav- 
eler is  honest,  and  examines  his  own 
soul  faithfully,  he  will  not  know  what 
state  of  mind  to  cherish  as  he  passes 
through  this  region  of  sorrow. 

Our  eyes  lingered  as  long  as  possible 
and  with  all  eagerness  upon  these  mead- 
ows and  marshes  which  the  poet  has 
made  immortal,  and  we  regretted  that 
inexorable  Baddeck  would  not  permit 
us  to  be  pilgrims  for  a  day  in  this  Aca- 
dian land.  Just  as  I  was  losing  sight  of 
the  skirt  of  trees  at  Grand  Pro,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  dress  of  a  rural  clergyman 
left  his  seat,  and  complimented  me  with 
this  remark :  — 

u  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  fond  of 
reading." 

I  could  not  but  feel  flattered  by  this 
unexpected  discovery  of  my  nature, 
which  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  held  in  my  hand  one  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Reade  on  social  science, 
called,  "  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long," 
and  I  said,  — 

"  Of  some  kinds,  lam." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  work  called 
'Evangeline'?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  frequently  seen  it." 

"  You  may  remember,"  continued 
this  Mass  of  Information,  that  "  there  is 
an  allusion  in  it  to  Grand  Pre.  That  is 
the  place,  sir!" 

"Oh,  indeed,  is  that  the  place? 
Thank  you." 

"  And  that  mountain  yonder  is  Cape 
Blomedon — blow  me  down,  you  know." 

And  under  cover  of  this  pun,  the  ami- 
able clergyman  retired,  unconscious,  I 
presume,  of  his  prosaic  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  the  region.  With  this 
intrusion  of  the  commonplace,  I  suffered 
an  eclipse  of  faith  as  to  Evangeline,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  have  my  attention  taken 
up  by  the  river  Avon,  along  the  banks 
of  which  we  were  running  about  this 
time.  It  is  really  a  broad  arm  of  the 
basin,  extending  up  to  Windsor,  and 
beyond  in  a  small  stream,  and  would 
have  been  ;i  charming  river  if  there  had 
been  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  I  never 
knew  hi-f.uv  l»,,w  much  water  adds  to  a 
river.  Its  slimy  bottom  was  quite  a 


ghastly  spectacle,  an  ugly  gash  in  the 
land  that  nothing  could  heal  but  the 
friendly  returning  tide.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  confusing  to  dwell  by  a 
river  that  runs  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  and  then  vanishes  altogether. 

All  the  streams  about  this  basin  are 
famous  for  their  salmon  and  shad,  and 
the  season  for  these  fish  was  not  yet 
passed.  There  seems  to  be  an  untraced 
affinity  between  the  shad  and  the  straw- 
berry; they  appear  and  disappear  in 
a  region  simultaneously.  When  we 
reached  Cape  Breton,  we  were  a  day  or 
two  late  for  both.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  little  contempt  for  people  who 
do  not  have  these  luxuries  till  July  and 
August;  but  I  suppose  we  are  in  turn 
despised  by  the  Southerners  because 
we  do  not  have  them  till  May  and  June. 
So,  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  life 
is  in  the  knowledge  that  there  are  peo- 
ple living  in  a  worse  place  than  that  you 
inhabit. 

Windsor,  a  most  respectable  old  town 
round  which  the  railroad  sweeps,  with 
its  iron  bridge,  conspicuous  King's  Col- 
lege, and  handsome  church  spire,  is  a 
great  place  for  plaster  and  limestone, 
and  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  per- 
son interested  in  these  substances.  In- 
deed, if  a  man  can  live  on  rocks,  like  a 
goat,  he  may  settle  anywhere  between 
Windsor  and  Halifax.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  sterile  regions  in  the  Province. 
With  the  exception  of  a  wild  pond  or 
two,  we  saw  nothing  but  rocks  and 
stunted  firs,  for  forty-five  miles,  a  mo- 
notony unrelieved  by  one  picturesque 
feature.  Then  we  longed  for  the 
"  Garden  of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  under- 
stood what  is  meant  by  the  name. 

A  member  of  the  Ottawa  government, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Governor- 
General's  ball  at  Halifax,  informed  us 
that  this  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
in  iron  especially,  and  he  pointed  out 
spots  where  gold  had  been  washed  out. 
But  we  do  not  covet  it.  And  we  were 
not  sorry  to  learn  from  this  gentleman, 
that  since  the  formation  of  the  Do- 
minion, there  is  less  and  less  desire  in 
the  Provinces  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  chief  pleas- 
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ures  in  traveling  in  Nova  Scotia  now  is 
in  the  constant  reflection  that  you  are  in 
a  foreign  country;  and  annexation  would 
take  (hat  away. 

It  is  nearly  dark  when  we  reach  the 
head  of  the  Bedford  Basin.  The  noble 
harbor  of  Halifax  narrows  to  a  deep 
inlet  for  three  miles  along  the  rocky 
slope  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  then 
suddenly  expands  into  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.  We  ran  along  its  bank 
for  five  miles,  cheered  occasionally  by  a 
twinkling  light  on  the  shore,  and  then 
came  to  a  stop  at  the  shabby  terminus, 
three  miles  out  of  town.  This  basin  is 
almost  large  enough  to  float  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  could  lie  here, 
with  the  narrows  fortified,  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  the  American  navy,  hov- 
ering outside  in  the  fog.  With  these 
patriotic  thoughts  we  enter  the  town. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  railroad,  but  its 
present  inability  to  climb  a  rocky  hill, 
that  it  does  not  run  into  the  city.  The 
suburbs  are  not  impressive  in  the  night, 
but  they  look  better  then  than  they  do 
in  the  day-time;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  city  itself.  Probably  there 
is  not  anywhere  a  more  rusty,  forlorn 
town,  and  this  in  spite  of  its  magnificent 
situation. 

It  is  a  gala-night  when  we  rattle  down 
the  rough  streets,  and  have  pointed  out 
to  us  the  sombre  government  buildings. 
The  Halifax  Club  House  is  a  bla^e  of 
light,  for  the  Governor-General  is  being 
received  there,  and  workmen  are  still 
busy  decorating  the  Provincial  Building 
for  the  great  ball.  The  city  is  indeed 
pervaded  by  his  lordship,  and  we  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  see  it  in  its  normal 
condition  of  quiet;  the  hotels  are  full, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  festive 
feeling  that  is  abroad.  It  ill  accords 
with  our  desires,  as  tranquil  travelers, 
to  be  plunged  into  such  a  vortex  of  slow 
dissipation.  These  people  take  their 
pleasures  more  gravely  than  we  do,  and 
probably  will  last  the  longer  for  their 
moderation.  Having  ascertained  that 
we  can  get  no  more  information  about 
Baddeck  here  than  in  St.  John,  we  go  to 
bed  early,  for  we  are  to  depart  from  this 
fascinating  place  at  six  o'clock. 


If  any  one  objects  that  we  are  not 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  city 
of  Halifax  by  sleeping  there  one  night, 
I  beg  leave  to  plead  the  usual  custom  of 
travelers  —  where  would  be  our  books 
of  travel  if  more  was  expected  than  a 
night  in  a  place  ?  —  and  to  state  a  few 
facts.  The  first  is,  that  I  saw  the  whole 
of  Halifax.  If  I  were  inclined,  I  could 
describe  it  building  by  building.  Can- 
not one  see  it  all  from  the  citadel  hill, 
and  by  walking  down  by  the  horticult- 
ural garden  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery  ?  and  did  not  I  climb  that  hill 
through  the  most  dilapidated  rows  of 
brown  houses,  and  stand  on  the  green- 
sward of  the  fortress  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  see  the  whole  city, 
and  the  British  navy  riding  at  anchor, 
and  the  fog  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean?  Let  the  reader  go  to!  and  if 
he  would  know  more  of  Halifax,  iro 
there.  We  felt  that  if  we  remained 
there  through  the  day,  it  would  be  a 
day  of  idleness  and  sadness.  I  could 
draw  a  picture  of  Halifax.  I  could  re- 
late its  century  of  history ;  I  could  write 
about  its  free  school  system,  and  its 
many  noble  charities.  But  the  reader 
always  skips  such  things.  He  hates  in- 
formation; and  he  himself  would  not 
stay  in  this  dull  garrison  town  any  longer 
than  he  was  obliged  to. 

There  was  to  be  a  military  display 
that  day  in  honor  of  the  Governor. 

"  Why,"  I  asked  the  bright  and  light- 
minded  colored  boy  who  sold  papers  on 
the  morning  train,  "don't  you  stay  in 
the  city  and  see  it?" 

"  Pho, ' '  said  he,  with  contempt,  "  I  'm 
sick  of  'em.  Halifax  is  played  out,  and 
I  'm  going  to  quit  it." 

The  withdrawal  of  this  lively  trader 
will  be  a  blow  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
place. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  for 
breakfast  —  which  was  exactly  like  the 
supper,  and  consisted  mainly  of  green 
tea  and  dry  toast — there  was  a  commo- 
tion among  the  waiters  and  the  hack- 
drivers  over  a  nervous  little  old  man, 
who  was  in  haste  to  depart  for  the 
morning  train.  He  was  a  specimen  of 
provincial  antiquity  such  as  could  not 
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be  seen  elsewhere.  His  costume  was  of 
the  oddest:  a  long-waisted  coat  reaching 
nearly  to  his  heels,  short  trousers,  a 
flowered  silk  vest,  and  a  napless  hat. 
Ilr  carried  his  baggage  tied  up  in  meal- 
bags,  and  his  attention  was  divided  be- 
iwi-.'ii  that  and  two  buxom  daughters, 
who  were  evidently  enjoying  their  first 
taste  of  city  life.  The  little  old  man, 
who  was  not  unlike  a  petrified  French- 
man of  the  last  century,  had  risen  be- 
fore daylight,  roused  up  his  daughters, 
and  had  them  down  on  the  sidewalk  by 
four  o'clock,  waiting  for  hack,  or  horse- 
car,  or  something  to  take  them  to  the 
station.  That  he  might  be  a  man  of 
some  importance  at  home  was  evident, 
but  he  had  lost  his  head  in  the  bustle  of 
this  great  town,  and  was  at  the  mercy 
of  all  advisers,  none  of  whom  could 
understand  his  mongrel  language.  As 
we  came  out  to  take  the  horse-car,  he 
saw  his  helpless  daughters  driven  off  in 
one  hack,  while  he  was  raving  among 
his  meal-bags  on  the  sidewalk.  After- 
wards we  saw  him  at  the  station,  flying 
about  in  the  greatest  excitement,  asking 
everybody  about  the  train;  and  at  last 
he  found  his  way  into  the  private  office 
of  the  ticket-seller.  "  Get  out  of  here," 
roared  that  official.  The  old  man  per- 
sisted that  he  wanted  a  ticket.  ' '  Go 
round  to  the  window,  clear  out!"  In  a 
very  flustered  state  he  was  hustled  out 
of  the  room.  When  he  came  to  the 
window  and  made  known  his  destina- 
tion, he  was  refused  tickets,  because  his 
train  did  not  start  for  two  hours  yet! 

This  mercurial  old  gentleman  only 
appears  in  these  records  because  he 
was  the  only  person  we  saw  in  this 
Province  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  do  any- 
thing, or  to  go  anywhere. 

We  cannot  leave  Halifax  without  re- 
marking that  it  is  a  city  of  great  private 
virtue,  and  that  its  banks  are  sound. 
The  appearance  of  its  paper  money 
is  not,  however,  inviting.  We  of  the 
United  States  lead  the  world  in  beauti- 
ful paper  money;  and  when  I  exchanged 
iny  crisp,  handsome  greenbacks  for  the 
dirty,  llimsy,  ill-executed  notes  of  the 
Dominion,  at  a  dead  loss  of  value,  I 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  transac- 


tion. I  sarcastically  called  the  stuff  I 
received  "Confederate  money;"  but 
probably  no  one  was  wounded  by  the 
severity;  for  perhaps  no  one  knew  what 
a  resemblance  in  badness  there  is  be- 
tween the  ' '  Confederate  ' '  notes  of  our 
civil  war,  and  the  notes  of  the  Dominion; 
and,  besides,  the  Confederacy  was  too 
popular  in  the  Provinces  for  the  name 
to  be  a  reproach  to  them.  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  something  more  insulting  to 
say. 

By  noon  on  Friday  we  came  to  New 
Glasgow,  having  passed  through  a  coun- 
try where  wealth  is  to  be  won  by  hard 
digging  if  it  is  won  at  all;  through 
Truro,  at  the  head  of  the  Cobequid  Bay, 
a  place  exhibiting  more  thrift  than  any 
we  have  seen.  A  pleasant  enough 
country,  on  the  whole,  is  this  which  the 
road  runs  through  up  the  Salmon  and 
down  the  East  River.  New  Glasgow  is 
not  many  miles  from  Pictou,  on  the 
great  Cumberland  Strait;  the  inhabit- 
ants build  vessels,  and  strangers  drive 
out  from  here  to  see  the  neighboring 
coal  mines.  Here  we  were  to  dine  and 
take  the  stage  for  a  ride  of  eighty  miles 
to  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

The  hotel  at  New .  Glasgow  we  can 
commend  as  one  of  the  most  unwhole- 
some in  the  Province;  but  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  emphasize  its  condition,  for  if 
the  traveler  is  in  search  of  dirty  hotels, 
he  will  scarcely  go  amiss  anywhere  in 
these  regions.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fashion  in  diet  which  endures.  The 
early  travelers  as  well  as  the  later  in 
these  Atlantic  provinces  all  note  the 
prevalence  of  dry,  limp  toast  and  green 
tea;  they  are  the  staples  of  all  the 
meals;  though  authorities  differ  in  re- 
gard to  the  third  element  for  discourag- 
ing hunger:  it  is  sometimes  boiled  salt- 
fish  and  sometimes  it  is  ham.  Toast 
was  probably  an  inspiration  of  the  first 
woman  of  this  part  of  the  New  World, 
who  served  it  hot;  but  it  has  become 
now  a  tradition  blindly  followed,  with- 
out regard  to  temperature;  and  the  cus- 
tom speaks  volumes  for  the  non-invent- 
iveness of  woman.  At  the  inn  in  New 
Glasgow  those  who  choose  vdine  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  and  those  skilled  in  the 
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ways  of  this  table  get  all  tlu-y  want  in 
seven  minutes.  A  man  who  understands 
the  use  of  edged  tools  can  get  along 
twice  as  fast  with  a  knife  and  fork  as  he 
can  with  a  fork  alone. 

But  the  stage  is  at  the  door;  the 
coach  and  four  horses  answer  the  adver- 
tisement  of  being  "  second  to  none  on 
the  continent."  We  mount  to  the  seat 
with  the  driver.  The  sun  is  bright ;  the 
wind  is  in  the  southwest;  the  leaders 
are  impatient  to  go;  the  start  for  the 
long  ride  is  propitious. 

But  on  the  back  seat  in  the  coach  is 
the  inevitable  woman,  young  and  sickly, 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  The  woman 
has  paid  her  fare  through  to  Guysbor- 
ough,  and  holds  her  ticket.  It  turns 
out  however  that  she  wants  to  go  to  the 
district  of  Guysborough,  to  St.  Mary's 
Cross  Roads,  somewhere  in  it,  and  not 
to  the  village  of  Guysborough,  which  is 


away  down  on  Chedabucto  Bay.  [The 
reader  will  notice  this  geographical 
familiarity.]  And  this  stage  does  not 
go  in  the  direction  of  St.  Mary's.  She 
will  not  get  out,  she  will  not  surrender 
her  ticket,  nor  pay  her  fare  again.  Why 
should  she?  And  the  stage  proprietor, 
the  stage  driver,  and  the  hostler,  mull 
over  the  problem,  and  sit  down  on  the 
woman's  hair-trunk  in  front  of  the  tav- 
ern to  reason  with  her.  The  baby  joins 
its  voice  from  the  coach  window  in  the 
clamor  of  the  discussion.  The  baby 
prevails.  The  stage  company  comes  to 
a  compromise,  the  woman  dismounts, 
and  we  are  off,  away  from  the  white 
houses,  over  the  sandy  road,  out  upon  a 
hilly  and  not  cheerful  country.  And 
the  driver  begins  to  tell  us  stories  of 
winter  hardships,  drifted  highways,  a 
land  buried  in  snow,  and  great  peril  to 
men  and  cattle. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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THAT  I  should  be  sheriff,  and  keep  the  jail, 
And  that  yonder  stately  old  fellow,  you  see 
Marching  across  the  yard,  should  be 

My  prisoner  —  well,  'tis  a  curious  tale, 
As  you  '11  agree. 

For  it  happens,  we  've  been  here  once  before 
Together,  and  served  our  time,  — although 
Not  just  as  you  see  us  now,  you  know; 

When  we  were  younger  both  by  a  score 
Of  years,  or  so. 

When  I  was  a  wild  colt  two  thirds  grown,  — 
Too  wild  for  ever  a  curb  or  rein, 
Playing  my  tricks  till  —  I  need  n't  explain;  — 

I  got  three  months  at  breaking  stone, 
With  a  ball  and  chain. 

The  fodder  was  mean,  and  the  work  was  hard, 
And  work  and  I  could  never  agree, 
And  the  discipline  —  well,  in  short,  you  see, 
'T  was  rather  a  roughish  kind  of  card 
That  curried  me! 
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A  stout  steel  bracelet  about  my  leg, 

A  cannon-shot  and  chain  at  my  feet, 

I  pounded  the  stones  in  the  public  street, 
With  a  heart  crammed  full  of  hate  as  an  egg 
Is  full  of  meat. 

The  schoolboys  jeered  at  my  prison  rig, 
And  me,  if  I  moved,  they  used  to  call 
(For  I  went  with  a  jerk,  if  I  went  at  all) 
"  A  gentleman  dancing  the  jail-bird  jig  — 
At  a  county  ball!  " 

But  once,  as  I  sat  in  the  usual  place, 

On  a  heap  of  stones,  and  hammered  away 

At  the  rocks  with  a  heart  as  hard  as  they, 
And  cursed  Macadam  and  all  his  race, 
There  chanced  that  way, 

Sir,  the  loveliest  girl!  I  don't  mean  pretty, 
But  there  was  that  in  her  troubled  eye, 
In  her  sweet,  sad  glance,  as  she  passed  me  by, 

That  seemed  like  an  angel's  gentle  pity 
For  such  as  I. 

And,  sir,  to  my  soul  that  pure  look  gave 
Such  a  thrill  as  a  summer  morning  brings, 
With  its  twitter  and  flutter  of  songs  and  wings, 

To  one  crouched  all  night  long  in  a  cave 
Of  venomous  things. 

Down  the  broad  green  street  she  passed  from  sight ; 

But  all  that  day  I  was  under  a  spell, 

And  all  that  night  —  I  remember  well  — 
A  pair  of  eyes  made  a  kind  of  light 
That  filled  my  cell. 

Women  can  do  with  us  what  they  will: 

'T  was  only  a  village  girl,  but  she,. 

With  the  flash  of  a  glance,  had  shown  to  me 
The  wretch  I  was,  and  the  self  I  still 
Might  strive  to  be. 

And  if  in  my  misery  I  began 

To  feel  fresh  hope  and  courage  stir,  — 

To  turn  my  back  upon  things  that  were, 
And  my  face  to  the  future  of  a  man,  — 
'T  was  all  for  her. 

And  that  is  my  story.     And  as  for  the  lady  ? 
I  saw  her  —  oh  yes  —  when  I  was  free, 
And  thanked  her,  and  —  well,  come  with  me; 

As  likely  as  not,  when  supper  is  ready, 
She  '11  pour  your  tea. 
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She  keeps  iny  house;  and  I  keep  the  jail; 

And  the  stately  old  fellow  who  passed  just  now, 

And  tipped  me  that  very  peculiar  bow  — 
But  that  is  the  wonderful  part  of  the  tale, 
As  you  '11  allow. 

For  he,  you  must  know,  was  sheriff  then, 

And  he  guarded  uie  as  I  guard  him ! 

(The  fetter  I  wore  now  fits  his  limb !) 
Just  one  of  your  high-flown,  straight-laced  men, 
Pompous  and  grim,  — 

The  Great  Mogul  of  our  little  town ! 

But  while  I  was  struggling  to  redeem 

My  youth,  he  sank  in  the  world's  esteem: 
My  stock  went  up,  while  his  went  down, 
Like  the  ends  of  a  beam. 

What  fault?     'T  was  not  one  fault  alone 

That  brought  him  low,  but  a  treacherous  train 
Of  vices  sapping  the  heart  and  brain. 

Then  came  his  turn  at  breaking  stone, 
With  a  ball  and  chain. 

It  seemed,  I  admit,  a  sort  of  treason, 

To  clip  him,  and  give  him  the  cap  and  ball, 
And  that  1  was  his  keeper  seemed  worst  of  all  I 

And  now,  in  a  word,  if  you  ask  the  reason 
Of  this  man's  fall,  — 

'T  was  a  woman  again  —  is  my  reply. 
And  so  I  said,  and  I  say  it  still, 
That  women  can  do  with  us  what  they  will: 
Strong  men  they  turn  with  the  twirl  of  an  eye, 
For  good  or  ill. 

/.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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FAITHFUL   BEAN. 


THERE  are  some  now  living  (not  many) 
who  can  remember  the  day  of  the  Ameri- 
can serving-man,  the  day  when  the  farm- 
er's son  came  in  from  the  hill-side  and  took 
a  situation  in  the  village  or  larger  town 
as  the  "hired  man,"  gardener,  coachman, 
woodchopper,  and  so  on.  Now,  America 
can  do  something  better,  and  Ireland  has 
taken  the  place.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  Hollo 
stories,  embalmed  the  character  of  the 
hired  man  in  Jonas.  The  only  trouble 
with  Jonas  was,  that  he  had  no  glimpse 
of  human  fallibility.  Had  Mr.  Abbott 
named  his  hero  "  Abstract  Perfection 
endowed  with  a  Knowledge  of  the  Use- 
ful Arts,"  it  would  have  been  a  more 
truthful  description;  even  the  smallest 
child  began  to  fear  that  Jonas  was  but 
another  name  for  Abbott.  However, 
there  might  be  high  artistic  finish  claimed 
for  this,  for  a  boy  almost  believed  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Yankee  hired  man. 
He  was  the  Archimedes  of  kites,  the 
Stephenson  of  boats  and  rafts,  the  Chris- 
topher Wren  of  the  workshop,  the  Ag- 
assiz  of  the  neighboring  forest  and  field. 
Woodchucks  and  water-rats  seemed  to 
come  at  his  bidding ;  he  had  all  sorts  of 
practical  accomplishments;  he  was  the 
interpreter  of  nature  to  the  young  neo- 
phy-te,  and,  if  good-tempered  and  oblig- 
ing, the  best  possible  company  for  the 
growing  boys  of  the  family. 

Then,  the  hired  man  held  the  happi- 
ness of  the  ladies  of  the  family  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  for,  adding  the  duty 
of  coachman  to  his  other  duties,  he  could 
always  pretend  that  "  them  bosses  was  n't 
fit  to  go  out ' '  (if  he  did  not  choose  to  go 
himself).  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
things  can  happen  to  a  horse,  if  you  want 
to  use  him;  and  the  distempers,  acci- 
dents, and  drawbacks  which  suggest 
themselves  to  a  pampered  coachman  in 
full  possession  of  the  situation  are  like 
those  great  perils  to  the  state  which  are 
constantly  about  to  happen  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  rival  politician.  . 

As  I  write,  there  comes  to  me  the 


memory  of  a  large,  old-fashioned,  and 
most  comfortable  country-house  in  a  vil- 
lao-e  in  Connecticut,  filled  with  a  queer 
and  composite  family,  a  nest  of  orphans 
holding  all  degrees  of  relationship  to 
each  other,  but  gathered  under  the  roof 
of  one  benevolent  and  kindly  soul  whom 
we  called  "  Uncle."  This  excellent 
man  had  a  sort  of  lieutenancy  of  Provi- 
dence; he  deemed  himself  the  person  to 
go  forward  and  succor  those  who  had 
lost  father  and  mother.  Uncle  was  rich, 
and  of  great  social  esteem;  his  name 
was  quoted  throughout  the  country;  but 
much  of  the  good  which  he  did  remained 
unknown  until  the  sod  had  covered  him. 
Through  his  ample  and  profusely  ordered ' 
kitchen  marched  a  phalanx  of  "  hired 
men,"  designated  by  the  oddest  of  Puritan 
names.  Benight  Plumstoue  was  the  one 
I  shall  select  as  the  type  of  the  disagree- 
able ;  Faithful  Bean  was  the  typical  saint 
and  success  of  them  all.  Benight  never 
had  dry  wood  for  the  fires,  his  work 
was  never  done  ;  a  grumbler  by  profes- 
sion, he  spoiled  every  Virginia  reel  of  a 
whole  winter,  by  declaring  that  "  them 
hosses  was  a-freezin'  to  death,"  long 
before  the  young  ladies  were  ready  to 
go  home.  "  Benight,"  indeed!  be  dark- 
ness, be  desolation,  be  disappointment, 
wherever  Benight  is,  or  was,  or  is  to 
be! 

Accustomed,  as  we  were,  to  New 
England  names,  we  were  undoubtedly 
amused  when  uncle  told  us  he  had  hired 
a  man  by  the  name  of  "  Faithful  Bean." 
To  sober  us,  he  added  gravely  that 
Faithful's  mother  came  from  those  very 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  from  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  drew  his  Puritan  followers, 
such  as  "  Praise- God  Barebones,"  etc. 
This,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  course, 
had  a  calming  influence,  and  reminded 
us  of  the  sombre  circumstance  that  the 
academy  demanded  of  us  a  history  les- 
son, not  yet  committed  to  memory,  on  the 
morrow  ;  but  youth  is  elastic  and  sheds 
trouble,  and  a  knowledge  of  history, 
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easily.  We  watched  for  Faithful  with 
considerable  tittering. 

He  made  his  entree  on  a  scene  which 
he  was  destined  to  fill  for  many  years, 
one  cold  winter  evening,  by  bringing  up 
to  tli"  parlor  a  leather  apron  full  of 
wood,  and  by  making  so  brilliant  and 
-ful  a  fire,  that  it  illuminates  now 
the  forsaken  shores  of  the  past  like  some 
lonely  Pharos,  burning  brightly  through 
the  ages.  I  should  be  mortified  to  con- 
fess how  many  years  I  remember  that 
fire!  and  how  uncle  drew  up  to  it,  ex- 
tending his  large  hands,  fan-shaped, 
from  his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  "Now, 
this  is  something  like!  " 

Uncle  was  always  parenthetical  in  his 
expression  of  satisfaction. 

After  tea  we  crept  down  into  that 
warm,  spacious,  and  enchanting  kitchen, 
which  must  have  covered  several  acres; 
a  wooden  "  horse,"  full  of  freshly  ironed 
clothes,  always  seemed  like  a  theatre 
property,  in  the  background,  with  the 
stately  form  of  Statira,  our  cdok  and 
tyrant,  before  it;  an  immense  fire-place 
bore  its  holocaust  of  logs,  and  an  altar 
stone'was  erected  to  the  perpetual  crack- 
ing of  butternuts.  We  found  that  Faith- 
ful had  already  been  approached  by  Dick, 
the  adventurous  Columbus  of  the  family, 
and  that  he  had  already  cracked  some  of 
the  most  obtuse  butternuts  which  had 
ever  stained  the  fingers  or  baffled  the 
zeal  of  an  ardent  and  exploring  people. 
Faithful  knew,  what,  alas!  so  few  tin 
know,  the  secret  of  extracting  the  soft, 
yellow,  satin  kernels  whole! 

In  an  hour's  time,  after  much  pleasant 
conversation,  and  a  conviction,  deep  as 
the  butternuts  were  oleaginous,  that 
Faithful  was  a  good  fellow,  we  bore  the 
plate  of  butternut  "  meats,"  as  we  called 
them,  proudly  and  triumphantly  to  Cousin 
Miranda. 

We  were  all  possessed,  even  then,  of 
the  sul  >tle  divination  of  courtiers.  We 
knew  that  Cousin  Miranda  was  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  She  could  prohibit 
butternut  cracking,  and  vMts  to  the 
kitchen,  and  she  could  send  awt  v  Faith- 
ful, if  she  chose.  There  were  no  limits 
to  Cousin  Miranda's  powers.  She  was 
housekeeper,  guardian  angel,  guL\e, 


philosopher  and  friend  to  our  poor 
little  group.  A  young  girl,  beautiful, 
educated,  accomplished,  with  the  fair 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  >lm  !rr  figure  of  the 
Alruna  Maiden,  with  the  hands  and 
arms  which  the  Venus  of  Milo  has  lost, 
—  I  should  need  the  pencil  which  drew 
the  Monna  Lisa  or  the  Madonna  di-lla 
Seggiola  to  picture  Miranda!  She  was 
in  love  with  duty,  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  hard  New  England  school  of 
self-renunciation,  which  preached  the 
steep  and  thorny  road  to  heaven.  She 
could  stand  by  a  bedside  and  ; 
surgeon  through  a  terrible  operation, 
with  no  greater  sign  of  emotion  than  a 
deep  red  spot  on  either  usually  pale 
cheek.  She  was  the  most  perfect  of 
nurses,  never  feverish  or  flustered,  and 
having  a  superhuman  control  over  her 
patient.  Did  he  rebel  at  her  refusal  of 
some  expected  luxury  and  mentally  call 
her  ''cold-hearted,"  he  repented  when 
he  woke  at  early  dawn,  and  found  that 
her  blue  eyes  had  been  watching  with 
untiring  solicitude  during  the  night,  and 
that  the  hand  which  she  pressed  on  his 
hot  forehead  was  as  cool  as  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  not  less  pure.  Miranda  had 
a  natural  habit  of  command,  and  took 
authority  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  no  one  questioned  her  right.  My 
uncle  put  her  at  the  head  of  his  house 
when  she  was  sixteen;  and  from  that 
time  until  a  certain  event  which  shall  be 
nameless,  but  described  hereafter,  she 
remained  a  youthful,  beautiful,  able 
empress,  a  sort  of  combination  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Mrs.  Fry,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, and  a  Fra  Angelico  angel. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  anxiety 
we  awaited  the  imperial  signet  to  our 
approval  of  Faithful.  Those  blue  eyes 
of  my  cousin  were  as  sweet  as  violets 
usually,  but  they  could  grow  terrible  at 
times.  There  was  a  steel  lance  in  them, 
which  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  a  hum- 
bug. Like  all  sovereigns,  she  repelled 
questioning,  and  reserved  her  decision; 
but  Faithful  soon  won  her  approval,  and 
perhaps  with  subtle  tact  conquered  her 
by  a  shamefaced  confession  that  his  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected,  and  he  should 
like  a  few  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  writ- 
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ing.  This  was  an  appeal  to  that  hidden 
desire  to  be  a  schoolmistress  which  is 
said  to  lurk  in  every  New  England 
woman's  heart,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  altar  to  butternut-cracking  was 
degraded;  its  lamps  were  put  out,  its 
vestals  swept  the  last  shells  into  the  fire, 
and  a  table  covered  with  green  baize, 
and  with  a  huge  inkstand  in  the  middle, 
was  erected  in  its  place.  One  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  fresh  from  the  genteel 
curriculum  of  the  academy,  was  installed 
as  teacher,  and  Miranda  herself  "  set 
some  copies  "  in  her  own  bold  flowing 
P^nglish  handwriting.  I  think  I  see  poor 
Faithful  now,  in  the  most  painful  of  atti- 
tudes, like  Mr.  Weller  signing  his  love- 
letter.  We  were  destined  to  have  some 
interesting  letters  from  Faithful  after- 
wards, and  Miranda's  "y's  "  and  "  g's  " 
were  always  recognizable.  He  proved  a 
prodigy  of  industry,  a  true  Yankee,  do- 
ing his  work  with  intelligence,  but  with 
a  certain  deference  to  his  employers, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
He  was  a  coachman! — rendered  even 
more  amiable  by  the  black  shadow  of 
Benight  Plumstone;  we  could  stay  at 
parties  as  late  as  we  pleased;  no  dash- 
ing of  the  rose-leaves  from  the  goblet, 
they  floated  to  the  brim.  Faithful 
would  "hitch  his  hosses,"  go  himself 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  I  dare  say,  he 
did  some  robust  flirting  on  his  own  ac- 
count with  the  rosy  maids,  and  await 
our  pleasure.  Did  one,  more  conscien- 
tious than  the  rest,  go  out  to  inquire  for 
the  horses,  she  was  met  by  Faithful  in  a 
sympathetic  state  of  hilarity,  and  re- 
ceived the  comforting  assurance  that 
"  them  hosses  had  two  buffalo  apiece 
onto  them,  and  no  need  to  hurry!" 
Such  a  fact  in  natural  history  might 
have  alarmed  a  foreigner,  but  we  "were 
to  the  manner  born,"  and  were  not 
alarmed.  We  went  back  to  chase  the 
glowing  hours  with  flying  feet,  de- 
termined to  dance  while  there  was  life, 
and,  if  possible,  we  left  a  crack  of  the 
door  open,  that  Faithful  might  look 
through  and  enjoy  the  scene.  After 
such  an  evening  he  would  carefully  tuck 
his  young  charges  in  the  sleigh,  and, 
with  some  more  of  "  them  buffalo,"  to 


defend  us  against  an  atmosphere  which 
fairly  crackled  with  oxygen,  we  would 
drive  home  under  the  splendid  protec- 
tion of  Orion  and  the  Great  Bear,  who 
looked  down  kindly  on  us ;  and  we  should 
have  been  ungrateful  to  all  the  starry 
influences,  to  Faithful  and  to  fate,  if  we 
had  not  pronounced  life  a  success,  and 
Faithful  a  "  hired  man  "  worth  having. 

When  the  spring  came,  Faithful  found 
the  farm-work  not  enough  to  exhaust  his 
energies,  and  he  informed  us  that  he  was 
"  goin'  trainin'."  Now  this  meant  a 
great  deal  to  us,  for  the  Mossbrook 
Light  Infantry  was  a  model  militia  com- 
pany, and  uncle's  great  pet.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  handsome  body  of  stalwart  men. 
How  pretty  and  brilliant  was  the  uni- 
form, how  thrilling  the  military  band! 
Our  ears  were  as  fortunate  in  their 
non-critical  admiration  as  were  the 
monks  who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  and  who  could 

"  not  tell  bad  wine  from  good, 

And  w«e  much  better  off  than  if  they  could  !  " 

Old  Mr.  Doolittle's  feeble  performance 
on  the  key-bugle  seemed  to  us  "  the 
horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing."  Poor 
little  man!  he  mended  our  shoes  of 
week-days,  but  on  training-days  he  in- 
terpreted the  Hunters'  Chorus  for  us; 
we  received  it  with  a  proud  swelling  of 
the  heart.  Where  he  failed,  we  assisted 
with  a  readiness  to  be  pleased,  which 
had  something  kingly  in  its  generosity. 

On  muster  day,  —  glorious  autumnal 
festival! — the  boys  were  permitted  to 
go  to  that  portion  of  the  Elysian  Fields 
where  Faithful  and  other  warriors  had 
stacked  their  guns,  and  were  resting  on 
their  laurels;  but  we  (oh,  the  disabilities 
of  women!)  were  restricted  to  the  aris- 
tocratic dullness  of  the  family  carriage, 
and  only  allowed  to  see  the  pageant  as 
it  passed,  not  to  explore  its  glittering 
mysteries.  There  was  a  splendid  mo- 
ment, however,  when  the  general  (who 
but  uncle  ?)  rode  on  the  field  in  blue  and 
gold,  with  a  long  yellow  feather  floating 
in  the  wind,  followed  by  his  staff,  all  the 
best  young  men  of  the  State  and  county, 
"the  rose  and  the  expectancy,"  —  our 
favorite  beaux,  and  those  who  might  be- 
come so!  Hope  donned  her  brightest 
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robe  about  that  time.  Shade  of  Harry 
Hotspur,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Ivan- 
hoe,  were  you  like  one  of  these?  Na- 
poleon! were  you  more  impressive? 
Alexander  the  Great,  heroes  of  ro- 
mance, days  of  chivalry,  ye  were  come 
again ! 

We  should  laugh  at  the  meagreness  of 
the  details  now,  which  then  made  hearts 
beat  high.  We  did  not  know  that  the 
angel  of  the  future  was  watching  over 
this  holiday  soldiering,  nor  did  we  know 
what  deep  experiences  of  our  own  were 
hanging  on  that  flag,  which  idly  floated 
in  the  breeze.  Those  men  who  snatched 
their  "  training  "  from  the  unending  toil 
of  a  farmer's  life,  afterwards  went  to 
fields  which  had  no  holiday  about  them ; 
the  world  knows  what  qualities  they 
showed,  —  our  hearts  did  not  beat  too 
high. 

Faithful  would  return  to  the  farm- 
work  with  renewed  zest  after  training; 
he  was  a  temperate  man,  and  did  not 
supplement  the  exhilaration  of  a  war- 
rior's career  with  cider  and  whiskey,  as 
I  am  afraid  some  members  of  the  Moss- 
brook  Light  Infantry  did;  so  he  was 
none  the  worse  for  it.  But  Cousin 
Miranda,  who  found  out  everything, 
suddenly  found  out  a  flaw  in  Faithful's 
character  which  proved  almost  worse 
than  anything  we  could  have  imagined. 

Dick,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  the 
Columbus  of  the  family,  was  more 
properly  the  Dr.  Kane,  for  he  was 
always  searching  for  that  open  polar  sea 
which  exists  under  the  treacherous  ice 
of  a  running  river;  in  fact,  Dick  had  a 
habit  of  seeking  for  death  by  all  sorts  of 
disagreeable  and  unheard-of  methods. 
He  was  partial  to  high  sloping  roofs, 
lightning-rods,  bridges  with  only  the 
string-pieces  between  him  and  the  river, 
vicious  horses,  unbroken  colts,  guns  and 
pistols  and  edged  tools;  he  had  escaped 
lockjaws,  mad  dogs,  falls,  perils  by  sea 
and  perils  by  land,  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  when  Faithful  pulled  him  out 
from  under  the  ice,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  As  Dick  was  a  "ne'er  do 
weel,"  he  was,  of  course,  Cousin  Mi- 
randa's darling,  the  very  light  of  her 
eyes;  constantly  poulticing  and  plaster- 


ing and  medicating  Dick,  she  got  to 
love  him  as  a  sculptor  does  his  statue,  — 
she  had  worked  over  him  so  much.  Of 
course  Faithful's  heroic  effort  in  saving 
Dick  endeared  him  to  the  boy,  to  Cousin 
Miranda,  to  all  of  us.  Personal  bravery 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
qualities,  and  it  lent  its  halo  to  Faith- 
ful's little  shock  head  of  red  hair  and 
his  black  ferret  eyes.  Dick  was  conse- 
quently allowed  to  be  much  with  Faith- 
ful, and  the  confidence  felt  in  him  was 
perfect. 

What  a  terrible  revelation  to  hear 
that  Dick,  that  fearful  contemner  of 
danger,  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark !  Dick  became  alarmed  at  ghosts, 
and  had  awful  stories  of  a  pair  of  large 
eyes,  without  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a 
brow  and  cheeks,  which  glared  at  him 
from  the  north  bin  of  the  corn-chamber! 
Cousin  Miranda  was  immediately  on  the 
trail  of  these  ghosts  with  the  courage  of 
an  Amazon  and  the  scent  of  a  French 
policeman.  She  tracked  them  to  Faith- 
ful. This  hardy  little  New  England 
man  proved  to  have  the  superstition  of 
a  Scotch  Highlander.  He  had  not  only 
a  sort  of  native  belief  in  ghosts,  but  he 
had  what  would  now  be  called  "  spirit- 
ual manifestations;"  tables  tipped  un- 
der his  hands,  and  that  half-defined 
experience  which  has  since  almost  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  a  science,  so  in- 
teresting and  so  dangerous,  had  forced 
its  way  through  the  tough  cuticle  of 
Faithful's  anti-nervous  organization. 
He  had»  no  fear  of  a  palpable  danger, 
but  he  was  a  very  coward  before  an 
omen,  a  bad  dream,  a  shadow,  or  an 
unusual  or  uncanny  experience.  Cousin 
Miranda  was  baffled;  she  talked  and 
reasoned  with  him  to  no  purpose.  She 
could  not  lay  the  ghosts,  she  only  told 
him  to  keep  silent;  and  she  sent  Dick 
off  to  boarding-school,  where  the  in- 
feriority of  the  viands,  and  the  necessity 
of  protecting  his  fifth  rib,  took  his  at- 
tention for  the  moment  from  the  terrors 
of  the  unseen  world. 

I  have  two  love-stories  to  tell,  which 
properly  come  in  here,  and  I  confess 
myself  embarrassed.  Something  of  the 
old-fashioned  New  England  shamefaced 
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ness  comes  over  one,  as  Cupid  comes 
into  court;  the  Puritan's  dogged,  cold- 
blooded desire  to  ignore  this  youngster 
is  upon  me.  The  Puritans  did  not  in- 
tend to  bring  Cupid  over  in  the  May- 
flower; they  intended  to  leave  him  with 
other  superfluities  at  Delfthaven.  But 
he  was  a  stowaway  in  spite  of  precau- 
tion, the  first  passenger,  doubtless,  to 
go  ashore. 

Many  a  pale  pair  of  Puritans  had  to 
confess  in  the  language  of  Heine,  — 

"  As  we  two  traveled  together, 

We  were  both  astonished  to  find 

That  a  third  was  sitting  between  us, 

'T  was  Cupid,  going  it  blind!  " 

So  he  cheated  the  fathers  and  came 
over,  but  always  to  be  treated  as  a  cul- 
prit. No  couple  in  the  old  days  were 
openly  "engaged."  It  was  considered 
indelicate  to  speak  of  such  a  subject. 
Their  courtship  must  be  a  stolen  felicity, 
and  they  were  the  objects  of  much  jok- 
ing and  jeering.  Fibbing  was  permis- 
sible on  this  subject.  In  humble  circles 
the  formula  of  denial  was,  "  Oh,  pshaw !  " 
"  Now,  you  stop! "  "  'T  ain't  so,  at  all;  " 
while  amongst  the  better  instructed  and 
more  fashionable,  there  was  polite  de- 
nial, biting  of  the  lips,  and  from  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  damsel  came 
the  elegant  evasion  of,  "I  don't  know 
what  her  prospects  are."  To  the  few 
who  had  the  courage  to  announce  their 
intention  of  marrying  was  universally 
attributed  a  lack  of  delicacy;  —  but  Cu- 
pid must  come  in.  If  the  Puritan  fa- 
thers could  not  keep  him  out,  hoV  can  I  ? 
One  summer  we  rolled  off,  as  was  the 
fashion  then,  to  Saratoga.  At  the  gay 
and  crowded  watering-place  I  for  the 
first  time  learned  what  a  beautiful  and 
attractive  girl  was  my  Cousin  Miranda, 
and  unfortunately  for  us  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Selden  found  it  out  also.  I  call  him 
Selden,  because  that  was  not  his  name, 
for  we  must  be  prudent  about  the 
registered  heroes  of  West  Point,  to 
which  delightful  spot  we  wended  our 
way  after  Saratoga.  If  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain had  been  fascinating  at  Saratoga, 
what  was  he  on  his  native  heath  —  the 
parade-ground  at  West  Point?  He 
knew  how  beautiful  he  was,  when,  as 


officer  of  the  day,  he  reviewed  the  more 
beautiful  cadets,  turning  to  our  enrapt- 
ured vision  a  back  which  was  sufficiently 
straight  to  have  been  used  in  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  and  a  waist 
which  was  as  compact  as  that  of  Bellona 
herself.  Our  dear,  reserved,  prudent 
Miranda,  the  often-quoted,  well-behaved 
model,  the  delight  of  the  elderly  maids 
and  matrons  of  Mossbrook,  actually  fell 
in  love,  with  the  Captain.  We  did  not 
think  she  would  do  such  a  thing!  She 
sank  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew 
her,  but  she  did  it.  The  Captain  fol- 
lowed her  to  Mossbrook.  Uncle  was 
furious,  we  were  outrageous.  I  do  not 
remember  a  more  gloomy  festivity  than 
the  Captain's  first  dinner  at  our  house; 
but  we  raged  like  the  heathen,  and  im- 
agined a  vain  thing  if  we  supposed  that 
we  were  going  to  break  up  this  love- 
affair. 

Miranda  was  twenty-three,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  very  pretty  fortune,  and  the 
Captain's  record  was  as  straight  as  his 
back.  Being  in  advance  of  their  age, 
these  lovers  announced  their  engage- 
ment, and  the  only  mitigation  of  our 
sentence  was  that  they  promised  to  wait 
a  year. 

Poor  Miranda!  what  a  struggle  she 
had  between  her  love  for  the  Captain 
and  her  love  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  under  her  guardianship  from 
the  time  she  was  sixteen !  She  did  not 
fear  for  the  girls,  they  could  take  care 
of  themselves;  but  those  poor,  dear, 
helpless  boys!  —  especially  that  darling 
Dick  (a  giant  at  sixteen,  able  to  floor  a 
dozen  captains).  "No  one  had. ever 
understood  Dick  but  herself,"  she  said; 
he  was  brought  home  from  boarding- 
school,  and  she  caught  his  big  red  hands 
in  her  small  white  ones  whenever  he 
passed  her.  She  sewed  up  his  fractures 
of  broadcloth  with  streaming  eyes,  and 
plastered  and  poulticed  him  with  re- 
newed tenderness.  If  Dick  showed 
temper,  it  was  "sensitiveness;"  if  he 
climbed  over  the  ridge-pole,  it  was  an 
"heroic  defiance  of  danger."  Divine 
tenderness  of  the  female  heart  for  the 
article  "boy,"  undoubtedly  planted  for 
the  protection  of  the  species!  Dick  was 
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grieved  to  the  core  at  the  thought  of  Mi- 
randa's approaching  marriage,  and  made 
himself  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  but 
the  ghosts  had  left  him,  never  to  return. 

Now  comes  in  love-story  number  two. 
We  li:nl  a  very  pretty,  rosy-cheeked 
maid,  named  Maggie,  my  cousin  Mi- 
randa's body-guard  and  chief  of  staff. 
This  young  lady  had  consistently  flouted 
and  scorned  Faithful.  Nothing  that  he 
did  met  with  approval  in  her  sight;  and 
so  it  naturally  followed  that  they  should 
become  the  Kathcrina  and  Petruchio  of 
our  simple  --pher-  . 

My  cousin  had  a  great  talent  for 
flower-raising,  and  our  parlor  windows 
were  filled  with  her  roses  and  geraniums 
all  through  the  winter.  Maggie,  who 
loved  my  cousin's  blonde  tresses  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  used  to 
arrange,  with  exquisite  taste,  a  soft,  fluffy 
bramble-rose,  with  its  long  pendants  of 
green,  in  Miss  Miranda's  hair  of  an 
evening  when  she  was  going  out,  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  pick  it  but  herself. 
One  evening,  coming  down  into  the 
demi-jour  of  the  dimly  lighted  parlor, 
she  plucked  her  rose,  and  was  going  up- 
stairs with  it,  when  who  should  step  out 
of  the  darkness  and  kiss  her,  but  Faith- 
ful! 

This  secret  was  not  long  "  under  the 
•  rose,"  for  who  should  have  seen  it  but 
Dick,  who  immediately  "  blowed,"  as 
he  would  have  phrased  it.  Poor  Maggie 
came  up  with  her  white  rose,  and  one 
very  red  one  on  each  cheek,  conquered, 
captured,  tamed  by  Faithful  Bean. 
Wasn't  her  life  a  burden  to  her  after 
that?  And  yet,  a  sort  of  deference  was 
paid  the  pair  after  it  was  known  that 
they  were  "keeping  company."  Sta- 
tira  cleared  the  kitchen  an  hour  earlier 
on  Saturday  night,  that  they  might  take 
possession  of  it  for  a  few  hours'  court- 
ing. The  great  brick  oven,  in  a  glow 
of  persistent  heat,  went  on  calmly  cook- 
ing the  pork  and  beans  and  brown  bread 
for  Sunday-morning  breakfast,  and  the 
wood-fire  resigned  itself  to  a  dying  bed 
of  ashes  as  our  friend  Cupid  fanned  into 
new  and  capricious  currents  the  flames 
which  devoured  the  hearts  of  Maggie 
and  her  Faithful  Bean. 


One  could  almost  laugh  to  think  of 
the  smooth,  conscientious  manner  in 
which  these  Yankee  lovers  did  their 
courting;  no  nonsense  on  working-days, 
no  ruining  a  "good  day's  work"  by 
any  indulgence  of  feeling.  The  bliss  of 
courtship  was  confined  to  Saturday  even- 
ing and  Sunday,  of  which  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part. 

Miss  Miranda  very  much  approved  of 
this  affair.  She  knew  the  value  of  both, 
and  deemed  Maggie's  strong  sense  and 
robust  morale  as  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  Faithful's  only  weakness.  Per- 
haps, too,  she  was  mortal,  and  liked  to 
see  the  contagion  spreading. 

But  we  are  never  lulled  into  calmness 
in  this  world,  but  some  event  which  we 
have  ceased  to  fear  bursts  upon  us,  and 
overwhelms  our  well-laid  plans.  The 
ghosts,  which  we  supposed  effectually 
laid,  came  back  upon  us  in  a  very  un- 
usual and  unexpected  form. 

Faithful  was  chopping  wood  in  the* 
back  yard  one  day  in  April,  when  he 
observed  a  white  dove  sitting  on  a  log 
quite  near  him.  It  was  a  common  pig- 
eon, such  as  one  sees  in  flocks  .around  a 
well-filled  barn;  and  had  it  been  later  in 
the  season,  or  had  the  bird  been  ac- 
companied by  others,  it  would  not  have 
surprised  him,  but  its  quiet  regard  was 
peculiar,  and  its  motionless  gaze  per- 
plexing and  frightful.  He  threw  a  chip 
at  it;  the  bird  moved  off  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  returned.  Faithful  kept 
this  up  all  the  morning  without  frighten- 
ing the  bird  away,  and  came  in  to  din- 
ner; the  dove  followed  him.  He  turned 
pale,  grasped  at  Maggie's  arm,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  I  am  sent  for,"  dropped  on 
the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

Cousin  Miranda  was  on  the  spot  be- 
fore he  recovered  consciousness;  but 
with  a  dash  of  cold  water  she  had 
brought  him  back,  and  with  her  rare 
common-sense  she  mastered  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  Now,  Faithful,"  with  incisive  voice, 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  wiser  man  than 
to  believe  in  this  poor,  old,  worn-out 
sign,  that  birds  bring  evil!  Why,  don't 
you  see  that  this  is  a  tame  bird  which 
has  flown  out  of  some  open  window,  and 
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lost  its  way?  We  shall  have  its  mis- 
trrs«  IKTC  to-morrow  asking  for  it!  I 
•will  ford  and  take  care  of  it  meanwhile. 
Come  hero,  little  bird!  " 

Thus  Miranda;  and  taking  the  clove 
in  her  two  hands,  she  pressed  it  gently 
to  her  bosom. 

»  Oh,  don't!  Oh,  don't!  "  said  Faith- 
ful; "it  means  sickness  and  it  means 
death.  Don't  let  the  critter  come  near 
you,  Miss  Miranda!  Scare  it  away!" 

"I  do  not  believe  a  white  -dove  is 
charged  with  any  such  message,  Faith- 
ful," said  my  cousin,  majestically,  and 
she  walked  away  with  the  bird. 

Faithful  went  back  to  his  work,  but 
he  lagged  perceptibly.  When  the  gar- 
dening came  round,  he  put  the  peas  in 
the  ground  with  'a  feeble  hand.  One 
day,  as  he  was  coming  in  from  his  work, 
Miss  Miranda  saw  him  stagger.  She 
knew  it  was  no  doubtful  sign;  she  saw 
'that  he  was  very  ill.  A  typhoid  fever 
•was  paying  Mossbrook  a  visit  that 
spring,  and  in  almost  every  house  there 
was  one  sick.  Faithful  was  soon  in  his 
bed,  as  delirious  a  madman  as  ever 
raved,  Balking  of  Maggie,  the  white 
dove,  the  Light  Infantry,  and  the  early 
peas. 

Cousin  Miranda  put  the  house  under 
hospital  rule,  and  banished  us  to  the 
front,  while  she  and  Maggie  nursed 
Faithful  in  a  large  roomy  apartment  full 
of  air  and  light,  in  the  back  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  six  weeks'  task,  but 
she  accomplished  it  well;  the  fever  went 
no  further  in  our  house,  and  Faithful 
recovered. 

During  this  time  of  anxiety  and  labor 
on  Miranda's-  part,  she  had  taken  a 
singular  pleasure  in  the  white  dove, 
which  no  one  had  appeared  to  claim, 
and  which  became,  of  course,  a  great 
pet.  She  was  not  a  woman  to  indulge 
in  pets  indiscriminately,  but  this  one 
seemed  to  have  been  forced  upon  her. 
It  followed  her  about  like  a  dog,  walking 
after  her  rather  than  flying ;  sometimes 
the  dove  would  perch  on  her  shoulder, 
and  she  would  go  about  the  house  look- 
ing like  some  mediaeval  saint. 

She  was  careful,  however,  not  to 
bring  the  white  dove  and  Faithful  to- 


gether until  he  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  bear  the  sight. 

However,  he  began  in  July  to  sit  up 
at  the  kitchen  door,  to  take  some  fresh 
air,  and  look  out  with  envious  eyes  on 
his  substitute,  who  was  weeding  his 
"gardin  sass  "  very  badly.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Cousin  Miranda,  coming 
to  the  kitchen  on  some  housewifely 
errand,  was  followed  as  usual  by  her 
white  dove;  the  windows  and  doors 
were  all  open,  a  sudden  blast  blew  a 
door  to  behind  her,  it  caught  the  poor 
little  bird  and  crushed  it;  a  little  body 
came  dropping  down1,  down,  after  my 
cousin,  dead. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  moun- 
tain torrent  which  has  been  closely 
sealed  all  winter  break  away  from  its 
coating  of  ice  and  dash  down  the  steep, 
carrying  everything  before  it? 

If  you  have,  you  can  picture  Miranda's 
grief.  The  cold,  reserved  "  Alruna 
Maiden  "  was  gone;  in  her  place  a  wild, 
crazed,  weeping  girl,  another  reading  of 
Lesbia's  sparrow. 

She  frightened  us  all,  but  we  loved 
her  the  better  for  it.  She  had  laid  too 
firm  a  hand  on  her  emotions  for  a  per- 
fect human  sympathy.  It  was  a  sight 
we  had  never  expected  to  see, — our 
cousin  overcome  *by  her  emotions;  but 
she  was  demoralized  by  being  in  love. 
The  bird's  death  shocked  Faithful,  but 
I  suspect  it  acted  like  a  mental  tonic  on 
him.  .For  those  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters,  I  may  as  well  add,  that  this  is 
no  figment  of  the  imagination;  the  bird's 
visit,  the  fever,  and  the  bird's  death,  all 
happened  as  I  have  narrated  it,  in  every 
detail. 

In  the  autumn  Cousin  Miranda  was 
to  be  married,  Maggie  was  deep  in  tears 
and  dress-making;  Faithful  was  creep- 
ing round,  very  much  annoyed  that  his 
legs  would  ache,  and  his  back  would 
give  way,  and  that  he  must  be  "  lazy," 
as  he  called  it,  for  some  time  longer; 
but  of  one  thing  he  was  fully  convinced, 
nobody  should  do  anything  for  Miss 
Miranda  but  himself.  He  would  be 
well  enough  to  strap  all  the  trunks  and 
drive  her  to  church.  Deep  in  his  heart 
was  written  that  love  which  is  born  of 
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gratitude,  and  his  was  a  service  which 
money  could  not  buy.  The  gallant 
Captain  arrived  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  brought  pome  fellow-officers  to  act 
as  his  best  men.  We  had  the  joy  of 
bein-j;  bridesmaids,  and  of  walking  up 
the  broad  aisle,  leaning  on  arms  which 
West  Point  had  made  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  of  having  our  shoulders  scratched 
bv  an  aggressive  epaulet.  A  military 
wedding  is  no  common  pleasure  to  the 
bridesmaids! 

Faithful  drove  the  bride  to  church, 
and,  throwing  the  reins  to  some  less 
favored  mortal,  walked  in  with  Maggie, 
after  the  bridal  party,  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
so  new  and  stiff,  that  his  arms  could  not 
touch  his  sides  at  all.  Maggie  bravely 
walked  by  his  side;  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  be  engaged  now ;  ther" e  was 
something  in  their  hearts  which  raised 
them  above  the  world  and  its  critics. 

Miranda  went  off  with  her  Captain  to 
the  life,  of  an  officer's  wife.  We  did 
not  see  her  for  many  years.  Faithful 
and  Maggie  got  married,  and  went  into 
their  own  little  house;  the  Mossbrook 
Light-  Infantry  was  disbanded  and  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past;  and  we  all 
grew  up,  and  were  absorbed  into  the 
whirlpool  of  existence.  Dick  had  taken 
so  much  doctoring  into  his  system  from 
the  hands  of  Cousin  Miranda,  that  he 
determined  to  become  a  doctor  himself, 
and  had  gone  off  to  Paris  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  education.  Old 
Mossbrook  memories  began  to  fade 
away,  and  more  positive  duties,  joys, 
and  sorrows  to  take  their  place,  when 
one  day  a  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter 
which  echoed  round  the  world;  and  as 
one  which  is  fired  at  sea  brings  up  the 
dead  from  their  resting-place,  this  gun 
brought  up  dead  memories,  past  associa- 
tions, and  many  greater,  grander,  better 
things.  It  brought  us  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  little  Mossbrook  community 
together  again,  actors  in  the  new  drama. 

Dear  Miranda's  husband,  the  gallant 
Captain,  now  a  colonel,  was,  of  course, 
in  requisition;  and  we  saw  her  again, 
grown  to  be  a  superb  matron.  The 
drum  beat  in  Mossbrook,  and  the  old 
Light  Infantry  sprang  to  its  feet. 


As  I  went  down  to  see  my  old  friends, 
the  so  and  so  "  22d,"  march  through 
New  York,  in  those  days  of  enthusias- 
tic excitement,  who  should  ride  at  the 
head  of  the  column  but  the  youth  I  had 
compared  to  Harry  Hotspur!  and  who 
should  march  at  the  head  of  a  company, 
straighter  than  one  of  his  own  ram- 
rods, but  Faithful  Bean!  who  followed 
him  but  the  men  of  Mossbrook,  familiar 
lineaments,  familiar  names!  The  flag 
danced  about  in  the  dissolving  view  of  a 
few  tears,  as  I  saw  the  realization  of  the 
heroic  dreams  of  childish  days.  This 
was  romance;  this  was  poetry;  these 
were  the  thinking  bayonets.  And  this 
was  New  England  marching  to  fight  for 
her  ideas,  and  her  convictions,  dearer 
than  life ! 

From  time  to  time  we  heard  of  the 
good  conduct,  soldierly  gifts,  and  splen- 
did courage  of  Faithful  Bean.  He 
wrote  us  many  letters  in  that  improved 
hand  which  Cousin  Miranda  had  re- 
touched, telling  us  how  he  was  getting 
on.  He  had  finally  got  into  General 
Selden's  division;  and  Dick  was  army 
surgeon,  and  he  saw  him  often,  Such 
stories  as  he  had  to  tell  of  Dick's  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  the  wounded  men! 
As  for  his  own  luck,  it  had  been  mar- 
velous. He  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life,  and  believed  he  should  come  home 
to  Maggie  yet  without  a  scar. 

But  after  one  of  those  terrible  battles 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  as  Dick 
was  going  with  his  lantern  and  his  corps 
of  assistants  over  a  bloody  field,  he 
turned  over  a  wounded  man  who  was 
lying  on  his  face,  and  saw  the  familiar 
lineaments  of  our  "hired  man."  He 
found  out  soon  that  he  was  not  dead, 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  Poor  Faithful  came  to  his 
senses  to  find  a  woman  bending  over 
him,  bathing  his  head  with  cold  water. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  the  poor,  supersti- 
tious fellow.  u  Miss  Miranda,  I  've  been 
dreaming  of  you.  I  saw  your  face  all 
day  yesterday  in  the  clouds  of  smoke. 
I  'm  shot  at  last;  but  I  knew  you  'd  be 
here." 

Yes,  she  had  come  to  him  in  his  dire 
extremity;  such  reunions  were  not  un- 
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common  during  the  war.  As  for  Mi- 
rnnd:i,  it  would  have  been  sheer  impossi- 
bility to  keep  her  out  of  the  hospitals; 
they  were  her  natural  and  inevitable 
sphere. 

Faithful's  work  was  ended;  for  sev- 
eral days  there  seemed  some  prospect  of 
recovery,  but  even  his  sturdy  habits  and 
strong,  wiry  constitution  had  sunk  under 
the  hardships  of  three  years'  service, 
and  his  wound  was  desperate.  The 
good  fellow  read  his  doom  in  Miranda's 
face.  She  looked,  he  said,  as  if  "  she 
had  suddenly  grown  very  old."  He 
asked  for  Maggie. 

"  Can't  she  leave  the  children  and 
come  here  ?  "  he  asked,  as  a  few  tears 
stood  for  the  first  time  in  his  little  black 
eyes. 

Miranda  was  the  wife  now  of  a  gen- 
eral, and  to  them  most  things  were  possi- 
ble; and  she  sent  for  Maggie,  in  spite  of 
the  confusion,  dismay,  and  horror  of 
those  days. 

Faithful's  sufferings  were  dreadful. 
Not  all  that  Dick  or  Cousin  Miranda 
might  do  could  mitigate  them  much ;  yet 
^he  was  destined  to  linger,  and  to  have 
alternations  of  hope,  of  despair;  all  that 
could  try  that  honest,  simple  soul  came, 
but  he  was  patient.  The  chaplain 
would  read  him  some  good  words,  and 
once  he  was  comforted  by  a  dream;  he 
thought  he  was  chopping  wood  at  Moss- 
brook,  and  the  white  dove  came  and 
looked  at  him;  he  was  -frightened,and 
tried  to  get  away;  Maggie  approached 
and  drove  the  dove  from  him,  and  put 
in  his  arms  his  baby  boy,  born  just  be- 
fore the  war. 

He  awoke,  and  his  own  Maggie  stood 
before  him. 

On  this  strong  cordial,  this  breath  of 
home  and  love,  Faithful  revived  and 
lived  several  days;  but  on  one  Sunday 
morning  he  began  to  breathe  heavily 
and  fail  hourly.  He  asked  for  an  al- 
manac. No  one  could  imagine  why  he 
wanted  it;  but  it  was  brought  to  him. 
He  turned  to  the  month  of  April  with 
trembling  hand,  and  pointed  out  a  date 
to  Maggie;  the  death  dews  were  on  his 
brow.  Dick  held  a  cordial  to  his  lips. 
Cousin  Miranda  was  hastily  summoned ; 


he  gave  her  one  long,  earnest  look.  At 
that  moment  a  white  dove  flew  in  at  the 
open  window  and  perched  on  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  "  I  am  sent  for,"  said  he,  with 
husky,  broken  voice,  but  with  a  smile  of 
deep  content;  and  he  fell  back  and  died. 
It  was  the  21st  of  April,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  first  seen  the  white  dove. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  and  nothing  more. 
These  doves  were  friends;  they  had 
been  flying  about  the  hospital,  pets  of 
the  convalescent  men,  and,  like  all  pets, 
often  the  best  physicians,  in  the  dreary 
monotony  of  a  sick- ward. 

Death  was  no  unusual  event  in  this 
great  hospital.  It  happened  hourly. 
Dick  and  Miranda  had  but  few  mo- 
ments to  give  to  their  old  friend  and 
favorite,  or  to  poor  Maggie.  There  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do,  but  to  take  her 
dead  soldier  back  to  Mossbrook,  and  lay 
him  under  the  sod. 

.  As  she  was  consulting  with  her  best 
earthly  friend  about  the  details,  a  ser- 
geant entered  the  room,  and  inquired 
for  Mrs.  Selden. 

He  handed  her  a  dispatch.  They 
were  written  in  blood  in  those  days. 
This  one  read :  "  General  Selden  shot 
through  the  lungs;  cannot  recover." 

Miranda  never  saw  her  husband  alive 
again.  She  heard  "how  with  Sidney's 
grace  he  died,"  thinking  of  her.  his 
country,  his  duty,  the  wounded  men 
about  him,  and  never  of  himself.  This 
was  her  consolation. 

So  the  two  widows  took  up  their  sad 
burdens  and  went  back  to  Mossbrook. 
The  cultivated  and  distinguished  army 
officer,  rich  in  his  splendid  education, 
his  talents,  and  his  loyal  heart,  was 
honored,  mourned,  and  eulogized  by  his 
country;  at  his  feet  lay  the  humble 
militia  captain,  unknown  save  to  a  few 
faithful  hearts.  It  is  alike  to  them, 
they  are  alike  now;  they  were  alike  be- 
fore; there  was  not  a  false  note  in  either 
of  them. 

The  great  god  Pan  cuts  the  reeds  in 
the  river,  so  the  poet  sings,  of  lengths 
to  suit  himself,  and  fashions  his  pipe, 
not  with  reference  to  the  reeds,  but  to 
the  melody  which  he  shall  breathe 
through  them.  Poor  Faithful  was  a 
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reed  (iit  in  an  obscure  spot,  but  he  took 
liis  place  well  in  the  great  harmony, 
whether  it  was  the  pastoral,  breathing 
over  green  fields  aud  beside  the  clear 
wato-rs  of  a  New  England  farmer's  life, 
or  whether  it  was  the  great  diapason 
which  swelled  from  our  battle-fields,  a 


mournful,  magnificent  symphony,  —  one 
which  the  world  cannot  exchange  for  a 
better. 

Faithful  had  "hired  out"  to  a  splen- 
did  service,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
doing  his  best. 

M.  E.   W.  S. 


MOSE   EVANS. 


TART  I. 


V. 


GENERAL  THEODORE  THROOP  dif- 
fered from  me  as,  I  suppose,  the  South 
hasdiiTered,  sinre  the  world  was  created, 
from  the  North;  he  was  too  slow,  as  I 
was  possibly  too  fast.  I  dare  say  the 
General's  established  posit  ion  for  half  a 
century  in  the  highest  social  circle  of 
Charleston,  had  been  the  molding  influ- 
ence in  virtue  of  which  the  old  gentle- 
man was  such  a  Louis  Le  Grand  in  tones 
and  bearing,  and  stately  but  gracious  in- 
ven.  He  rarely  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject, but,  for  him,  there  was  no  Future; 
why  should  he  hurry  himself  ?  My  wife 
says  I  cannot  live  except  when  in  motion, 
and  am  happiest  when  most  driven,  and 
it  did  try  me  sorely  to  wait  for  General 
Throop;  or  would  have  tried  me  had  not 
my  Southern  wife  accustomed  me  so 
long  to  waiting  for  her,  never  up  to  the 
instant,  1  regret  to  record  it  of  her,  since 
the  ceremony  of  our  marriage,  when  she 
kept  us  all  waiting  full  twenty  minutes 
behind  time.  As  we  journeyed  together, 
did  business  to  lar^e  amounts  together, 
I  knew  all  along  his  determinations  in 
matters,  days  before  he  had  reached 
them  himself;  had  said  over  and  over  to 
myself  all  he  was  slowly  going  to  say 
upon  a  subject  a  dozen  times  before  he 
had  spoken.  Yet  I  enjoyed  the  vener- 
able gentleman  even  while  I  inwardly 
fussed  at  his  ponderous  propriety,  and 
outran  exceedingly  his  cultured  slow- 
ness. There  are  as  true  gentlemen  in 
Boston  as  the  General,  but  he  was  of  an- 


other variety  altogether  :  a  huge  water- 
melon ripening  asleep  in  the  sun,  as 
compared  with  a  seckel  pear,  small  but 
closely  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  its 
perfect-fitting  suit  of  brown  and  red: 
say,  rather,  and  be  done  with  it,  a  pine- 
apple contrasted  with  a  pippin. 

What  I  wanted  to  say,  when  I  began 
all  this,  was,  that  we  two  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  our  trip  between  Dick 
Fra/ier's  tavern  in  IJrownstown,  and  the 
General's  proposed  place  down  the  river, 
in  one  day;  the  General  being  altogether 
too  deliberate  for  that  in  waking,  dress- 
ing, breakfasting,  riding,  looking  over 
the  land,  conversing  about  its  varied  lo- 
calities for  corn  and  cotton,  house  and 
gin;  and  this  explains  how  we  came  to 
ride  one  afternoon  up  to  the  cabin  of 
Mose  Evans,  whose  lands  "  joined  on  " 
ours,  to  stay,  as  Mose  had  assured  us  we 
could,  all  night.  Now  ten  million  people 
of  our  population,  far  from  the  worst  of 
said  population,  live  in  just  such  cabins. 
We  ride  up  to  a  rough  paling  fence,  well 
whitewashed,  as  are  the  cabin  and  the 
hen-coops,  and  the  trunk  of  every  forest 
and  fruit  tree  in  the  inclosure,  the  spot- 
less geese  wearing  the  same  livery,  as 
they  string  out  of  the  front  gate  in  the 
morning,  and  back  in  the  evening,  from 
the  river  flowing  immediately  before  the 
house.  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  described 
to  us  as  being  a  devoted  mother,  a  model 
housewife  in  point  of  neatness,  but,  alas, 
a  woman  of  temper  mo^t  terrible;  our 
many  informants  insisting  specially  upon 
this  last  feature  of  her  character.  I 
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General  Throop's  attention,  as 
we  hallooed  from  our  saddles  and  waited 
for  a  reply,  before  dismounting,  to  the 
row  of  reddened  bricks  from  the  gate  on 
either  side  of  the  pebbled  walk  to  the 
porch;  td  the  brilliant  tin  pans  sunning 
upon  thoroughly  scrubbed  shelves  around 
the  well  in  the  yard,  the  long  pole  there- 
of, as  also  oaken  bucket,  seeming  just 
from  the  same  process.  At  this  moment 
Mrs.  Evans  appeared,  knitting  in  hand, 
upon  the  porch,  and,  with  eyes  shaded 
from  the  setting  sun  by  the  stocking 
held  in  her  hand,  bade  us  "  light."  It 
was  so  very  easy,  the  way  in  which  Gen- 
eral Throop  conquered  our  dreaded  host- 
ess upon  her  outpost  and  on  the  instant! 
Before  he  was  half-way  up  the  walk  he 
had  taken  off  his  hat.  It  was  natural 
to  him ;  it  was  not  natural  to  me  follow- 
ing him,  and  I  did  not  do  it.  Had  she 
been  the  wife  of  Washington,  he  could 
not  have  been,  and  from  sheer  nature, 
more  respectful.  "  Mrs.  Evans,  I  pre- 
sume? "  hat  in  hand  and  with  a  grave 
inclination  of  his  white  head.  And 
when,  in  manner  adapted  to  his  own, 
she  had  bidden  us  enter  —  "I  am 
ashamed,  madam,  to  step  with  such 
boots  upon  your  porch!  "  For  steps  of 
stone,  pine  floor,  rude  posts  and  railing 
of  the  porch,  doors  opening  upon  it  from 
the  cabin,  the  very  pegs  in  the  white- 
washed logs  from  which  bags  of  dried 
seeds  were  hung,  all  were  of  almost 
painful  cleanness,  the  hide-bottom  chairs 
pure  and  white  from  incessant  soap  and 
sand.  After  our  weeks  upon  the  road 
and  at  Dick  Frazier's,  the  snowy  towels 
and  tablecloth,  especially  the  coarse  but 
very  clean  sheets  and  pillow-cases  at 
night,  were  luxuries  to  General  Throop 
I  was  glad  of.  To  me  Mrs.  Evans  was 
simply  a  tall,  well-looking,  neatly  dressed 
female  who  had  worried  her  husband 
to  death,  and  who  might,  unless  Odd 
Archer  and  Brownstown  had  lied  to  me, 
drive  us  from  under  her  roof  any  mo- 
ment by  her  termagant  tongue.  People 
had  told  the  General  the  same,  but,  like 
all  Southern  gentlemen,  he  instinctively 
invested  every  white  woman  with  certain 
chivalric  attributes  of  sister,  daughter, 
wife,  mother,  elevating  her  into  an  ideal 


being  whom  they  call  Woman,  a  crea- 
tion, like  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  having 
no  existence  outside  imagination.  In 
the  most  natural  manner,  all  the  time  of 
our  acquaintance,  General  Throop  ideal- 
ized Mrs.  Evans,  and  she  was  idealized; 
that  is,  he  assumed  and  she  accepted 
and  acted  upon  the  assumption,  that  she 
was  Woman. 

Mose  Evans  observed  it,  at  table,  for 
I  can  read  men,  though  he  was  merely  a 
big  and  very  handsome  and  bearded 
boy.  Had  General  Throop  said  much 
about  her  admirable  cookery,  it  would 
have  ruined  all ;  only  a  sincere  word  or 
two,  his  manner,  his  evident  enjoyment 
of  -his  meals,  did  everything.  "He 
makes  more  work  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
housekeeping,"  the  mother  said  of  her 
son  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  al- 
ways in  the  fields  with  the  hands,  hunt- 
ing and  the  like,  he  cannot  help  muddy- 
ing and  tearing  his  things,  I  know.  But 
he  does  not  haunt  the  town,  never  en- 
ters a  doggery,  doesn't  know  a  card, 
thank  Heaven!  and,  then,  I  will  not 
have  any  woman  to  help  me ! ' '  This 
last  for  reasons  with  reference  to  her 
son,  too,  as  I  well  knew.  I  wonder  if 
people  like  General  Throop  do  really 
stop  at  and  sleep  upon  the  surface  of 
things  as  they  seem  to.  "  In  these  days 
of  the  overthrow  of  everything,"  the 
General  remarked,  amazingly  bright- 
ened up  after  a  very  substantial  supper 
upon  coffee,  venison,  and  the  perfection 
of  corn  bread  and  butter,  ' '  my  inten- 
tion, Mrs.  Evans,  is  to  adopt  the  very 
life  you  are  now  leading.  That  is,  if  I 
close  with  Mr.  Anderson  here."  The 
General  and  myself  had  really  and  finally 
reached  certainty  about  that,  only  his 
outer  person,  so  to  speak,  had  not  yet 
arrived.  "I  never  talk  politics,"  the 
General  added.  "There  are,  in  fact, 
no  politics  to  talk.  Victorious  force  has 
destroyed  all  I  hold  worth  living  for. 
We  have  entered,  as  did  Greece  and 
Home,  upon  the  era  of  military  despot- 
ism and  all  corruption.  The  only  glory 
is  of  gold,  and  that  is  evanescent!  Ex- 
cuse me.  We  may,  in  case  I  should  close 
with  Mr.  Anderson,  be  neighbors.  Mrs. 
Throop  and  my  daughter  Agnes.  My 
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only  son,  Theodore  Throop,  gave  his  life, 
at  Sumter,  for  his  country,  but  I  did  not 
de.-ire  to  speak  of  that.  We  bury  our- 
si.-lves  in  these  primeval  woods  purposely, 
the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  for- 
got. I  like  your  son,  inadain,"  for  that 
individual  had  gone  to  look  to  our 
horses.  "I  pride  myself,  Mrs.  Evans, 
upon  being  a  judge  of  character,  and  I 
ain  free  to  say,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
thoroughly  manly  and  sensible  person,  as 
he  certainly  is  most  prepossessing  in  his 
outer  man.  You  should  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  very  proud  of  him,  madam  !  " 

Now,  I  knew  Evans  to  be  all  of  this 
and  more,  but  I  could  not  have  kept  it 
from  seeming  flattery  if  I  had  said  it. 
The  bearing  of  the  stately  old  soul  gave 
such  weight  to  all  his  remarks. 

4 ;  He  is  all  I  have ! ' '  was  her  only 
reply,  and  she  was  halted,"!  saw,  at  the 
mention  of  that  daughter! — with  ref- 
erence to  any  possible  results  concern- 
ing her  son,  halted,  like  a  female  pan- 
ih. T  guarding  her  cub.  And  I  began 
to  understand  this  Xantippe,  by  help 
of  what  I  had  heard,  through  and 
through !  —  But  I  could  have  laughed 
aloud.  Miss  Agnes  Throop!  The  flower 
and  perfection  of  Charleston  culture; 
the  belle  of  all  its  beauties  by  their 
own  confession.  Agnes  Throop  and  this 
handsome  boor;  Beauty  and  the  Beast; 
heaven  and  earth  are  not  more  removed. 
"  You  seem  to  be  pleased  at  something, 
sir?"  It  was  the  panther  again,  with 
her  head  ever  so  little  upon  one  side,  a 
gleam  of  danger  in  her  eyes,  and  quicker 
knitting! 

How  people  do  have  to  steer  in  the 
rapids  of  life,  barely  grazing  the  rocks! 
And  the  steering  is  sometimes  very  like 
lying. 

"  Ah,  General,"  I  readily  exclaimed, 
"  Mrs.  Evans  has  her  household  duties. 
Were  you  to  seelude  yourself  from  all 
the  outer  world,  as  you  threaten,  you 
would  have  to  take  to  books  as  some  per- 
sons take  to  drinking!  "  And,  to  make 
my  blunder  worse,  I  glanced  around  as 
I  said  it. 

"  Not  one!  Except  an  old  Bible,  not 
one  book  or  paper  in  the  house!  "  Mrs. 
Evans  said  it  out,  and  I  to  myself  in 


the  same  instant.  I  began  to  take 
deeper  interest  in  her!  It  was  not  at 
all  to  me,  it  was  in  subjection  to  the  in- 
quiring yet  perfectly  respectful  "  Ah?  " 
of  General  Throop,  that  Mrs.  Evans 
gave  us  her  version  of  their  family 
history.  Not  at  once.  Doubtless  she 
brooded  day  and  night  over  her  story, 
and  it  forced  its  way  out  by  a  sort  of 
fermentation  during  our  after  acquaint- 
ance. But  it  was  to  my  companion  she 
always  addressed  herself,  and  to  him  ex- 
clusively. He  seemed,  in  some  way,  to 
have  brought  back  a  former  life,  as  of 
ages  ago,  to  her  mind.  One  day,  during 
our  many  calls  at  her  cabin,  she.  showed 
us  her  husband's  daguerreotype.  I  had 
a  suspicion  that  it  had  lain  unopened  in 
the  bottom  of  some  trunk  until  very 
lately. 

"  He  was  evidently,  madam,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar,"  the  General 
said,  after  long  and  grave  inspection  of 
the  faded  and  old-fashioned  picture. 
"  And  he  seems,"  he  added  as  he  re- 
turned to  its  inspection,  "  to  have  been 
somewhat  broken  down.  Ill  health,  I 
presume  ? ' ' 

The  woman  did  not  reply.  I  saw 
that  she  refrained  by  an  effort  from 
looking  at  me.  Odd  Archer  explained 
it  all  to  me  afterward,  as  we  shall  see. 
Yet  I  must  say  here  that  he  hated  the 
woman,  connected,  I  think,  as  chief  wit- 
ness with  one  of  his  manifold  disgraces. 
I  made  allowance  for  its  being  from  him 
in  all  I  learned  from  his  very  unreliable 
lips.  Yet  Brown  County  agreed  the 
woman  had  worried  and  scolded  the  mis- 
erable husband  to  death.  Somehow  she 
had  embroiled  and  broken  him  up  along 
a  series  of  downward  removals.  What 
books  remained  to  him  were  his  only 
refuge.  To  give  value  to  these  pages,  I 
would  like  greatly  to  know  whether  they 
were  sold  for  bread,  lost  in  their  many 
moves,  burned  accidentally.  It  would 
be  dramatic  if  Brown  County  was  right, 
but  I  do  not  certainly  know,  and  there- 
fore cannot  say,  whether  or  no  Mrs. 
Evans  in  her  storms  of  temper  did 
really,  a"s  Brown  County  asserted,  rend 
to  fragments  and  burn  the  poor  fellow's 
volumes  to  the  very  last  leaf.  From 
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what  Chaucer  makes  his  Wife  of  Bath 
confess  of  her  tempestuous  course  in  ref- 
erence to  the  volumes  of  her  bookish  hus- 
band, I  think  this  quite  likely. 

I  had  bought  a  picture  or  two,  had 
lu-ard  Helen  and  others  talk,  as  well  as 
listened  to  some  of  what  Ruskin  has  to 
say,  enough  to  enjoy  a  little  grouping  of 
trees,  cows,  children  —  any  light  and 
shade  and  life.  Therefore  I  remember 
the  morning  after  our  first  night  at  Mrs. 
Evans'  double  log  cabin.  As  we  after- 
ward learned,  Mose  had  got  up  about 
midnight,  watched  from  a  tree  a  certain 
worn  ravine  down  which  the  deer  came 
to  drink  in  the  river  at  dawn,  and  re- 
turned by  breakfast  with  the  antlered 
result.  I  could  have  painted  it  if  I 
could  have  painted  anything,  that  morn- 
ing scene.  He  had  hung  the  buck  to  a 
limb  of  a  live-oak  off  to  one  side  in  the 
yard.  From  respect  for  his  mother's 
ideas  of  neatness,!  suppose,  he  had  dis- 
emboweled the  beast  before  we  appeared, 
so  that  no  reminder  even  remained,  and 
was  slowly  flaying  the  animal  as  it  hung, 
replying,  as  he  did  so,  to  the  General 
standing  by  greatly  interested;  for  there 
is  an  occult  connection  between  chivalry 
and  hunting,  since  Esau.  The  General, 
his  white  hair  uncovered  to  the  ah*,  and 
aglow  with  the  bright  morning,  a  sound 
sleep  and  hearty  breakfast,  was  admiring 
the  young  Esau  more  than  his  prey.  No 
wonder.  I  would  n't  have  given  the  man 
a  hundred  a  year  as  entry  clerk  in  our 
office;  but  he  was  worth  thousands  as  a 
picture.  He  was  in  leather  from  head  to 
foot,  the  fringe  along  hunting  frock  and 
cape,  and  general  neatness  throughout, 
telling  of  his  mother.  His  old  cap  lay 
at  the  stock  of  his  rifle,  which  was  lean- 
ing against  the  well  near  by,  and  his 
uncovered  head  with  its  abundant  hair 
was  as  glorious  as  that  of  a  god,  the  sun 
striking  upon  its  gold.  He  seemed  a 
model,  in  all  his  vigorous  frame,  of  ab- 
solute youth,  health,  strength.  It  was 
the  sneer  of  Brown  County,  the  watch 
Mrs.  Evans  kept  upon  Mose,  and  his 
consequent  purity  in  all  regards  ;  and 
the  complexion  of  the  man,  the  childlike 
unconsciousness  of  his  manner,  the  in- 
fantile steadiness  and  clearness  of  his 


brow,  and  of  his  eyes  in  yours  !  —  you 
see,  I  can  no  more  paint  with  pen  than 
with  brush! 

"  I  never  met  a  nobler  youth  in  my 
life,"  the  General  said,  as  we  rode  off 
about  our  lands.  "  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  the  very  chivalry  of  nature.  Good 
blood,  rest  assured.  Possibly  his  father 
may  have  come  of  some  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia family.  Good  material  for  a  man 
if  fallen  into  the  right  hands.  I  intend 
to  have  him  supply  us  with  game,  if 
we  close  our  matter,  Mr.  Anderson.  I 
think  he  would  interest  Agues;  you 
know  we  will  not  bring  even  our  negroes 
—  former  slaves,  I  should  say  —  or  our 
dogs,  if  we  remove." 

u  I  have  puzzled  myself,"  I  replied, 
"  as  to  why  his  mother  has  allowed  him 
to  grow  up  untaught.  Jealous  even  of 
books,  because  she  never  opens  one? 
Hating  them  as  the  preference  of  her 
husband  to  her,  his  last  resort  from  her? 
Or  sheer  indifference  and  brutal  -igno- 
rance! The  only  intellect  the  woman 
ever  had  has  run  into  temper ;  vixen, 
virago,  termagant,  they  tell  me." 

"I  never  allow  myself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son," General  Throop  makes  grave  re- 
ply, "  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  others. 
Therefore  no  one  speaks,  I  believe,  dis- 
respectfully of  me.  Or,  it  is  to  their 
face,  when  I  must  speak.  Excuse  me, 
as  so  much  the  elder,  but  I  never  ex- 
press myself  with  other  than  respect  of 
the  aged,  of  the  helpless,  especially  of 
woman.  You  need  not  always  speak, 
you  know.  As  I  said  before,  yes,  sir, 
her  son  is  noble  material.  But  for  what  ? 
If  there  is  a  future  for  this  most  misera- 
ble country,  I  do  not  know  it!  " 


VI. 

In  one  point  we  were  unanimous  at 
the  post-office,  that  day  I  first  met  the 
worthies  assembled  therein,  and  this 
was  that  we  would  all  go  and  hear  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson  preach  next  Sun- 
day. He  had  come  in  for  his  letters 
while  we  were  assembled  there,  a  pale, 
thin,  long-haired,  exceedingly  shy  youth, 
fresh  from  the  institution  which  prepared 
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him  for  the  pulpit.  So  very  long  had 
Brownstown  IK-CM  without  the  services 
of  any  minister,  of  his  denomination,  at 
least,  that  he  was  accepted  as  a  novelty, 
an  experiment,  a  mild  sensation,  even. 
The  members  of  his  church  were  the 
richest  men  around,  having  been  the 
lirst  settlers  of  Brown  County.  Doubt- 
less no  stricter  members  existed  when 
in  the  North  Carolina  from  which  they 
removed ;  but  ' '  things  had  got  awfully 
torn  up,"  as  the  patriarch  among  them 
himself  told  me,  during  the  absence  of 
a  pastor  —  very  much  so  indeed  if  I  was 
to  accept  the  unanimous  statement  of  all 
I  met. 

Now,  my  host,  Mr.  Robinson,  was  a 
member  and  officer  of  the  church  of 
which  Mr.  Parkinson  was  the  very  youth- 
ful minister.  He  was  a  very  tall  man, 
exceedingly  stooped  in  his  old  age,  and 
answered  to  the  title  of  Squire,  Judge, 
Colonel,  General,  Deacon,  or  Elder,  as 
the  case  might  be;  and  although  not 
quite  so  bad  as  Odd  Archer,  yet  even  he 
had  fallen,  unless  greatly  slandered,  into 
singular  courses  in  reference  to  card- 
playing  and  horse-racing.  Sabbath  hav- 
ing come,  there  was  quite  a  congregation 
of  us  at  church.  And  a  tumble-down  old 
"  cathedral "  it  was;  for  an  Irishman,  in 
excess  of  native  politeness,  alluded  to 
it  as  such  in  my  hearing  the  week  after. 
A  miserable  old  disused  dwelling  it  was, 
that  Sabbath,  and  has  fulfilled  before 
this,  I  do  hope,  what  was  then  its  fixed 
intention  of  tumbling  down. 

' l  The  entire  Robinson  connection  are 
on  the  ground,"  Odd  Archer  informed 
me  before  we  entered  the  house. 
"North  Carolina!  See  it?  Stamped 
in  strong  family  likeness:  tall,  red- 
haired,  sandy-complcxioned,  gaunt  as 
their  hogs,  long  armed  and  legged,  in- 
flexible. As  strong  a  family  likeness 
among  them  as  there  is  in  a  boat-load 
of  clams  —  their  very  noses  lon<:  and 
insisting  like  those  of  the  animals  men- 
tioned !  In  fact,  they  are  Scotch-Irish, 
but  sadly  degenerate  after  two  centuries 
of  emigration.  Sir,"  Odd  Archer  adds, 
"  my  father  is  to-day  one  of  their  most 
eminent  divines.  He  was  out  here  once, 
preached  to  them  and  to  me.  But  it 
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was  too  much  for  him,  these  people  and 
myself." 

Yet  this  disreputable  limb  of  the  law 
is  evidently  arrayed  in  the  best  suit  of 
his  shabby  black,  to  do  honor  to  the 
day  and  place;  and  in  certain  curious  as- 
pects, tones,  bearing,  is  as  thorough  a 
gentleman  as  General  Throop ;  and  with 
a  mutual  bow,  these  two  exchanged  the. 
civilities  of  the  hour  before  the  General 
passed  on  into  the  place  of  worship. 

"  A  religious  man,  the  General,  I 
see,"  the  lawyer  added.  "A  gentle- 
man always  is.  Washington  was.  I  am 
a  hopeless  case  myself,  but  I  can  and 
do  respect  religion  in  others!  If  they 
are  not  actually  bringing  my  pet  to 
church!  How  are  you,  Dob?"  For 
Dick  Frazier,  hotel  keeper  and  sheriiY, 
presses  past  us  through  the  throng 
round  the  entrance  at  this  moment, 
with  a  man  heavily  ironed.  "Dob 
Butler,"  my  informant  explains,  "the 
worst  desperado  in  all  Brown  County. 
You  see,  he  wouldn't  stay  in  the  jail, 
breaks  out.  It  is  a  good  idea  having 
him  at  church;  it  rests  Dick  Frazier 
and  may  do  Dob  some  good.  His  case 
is  on  at  court  next  week.  Oh,  I  will 
clear  him!  No  doubt  about  his  guilt, 
murdered  a  teamster,  but  he  kept  money 
enough  to  put  him  through!  How  are 
you,  Harry!  Now,  Harry,  be  a  gentle- 
man. No  fun  here!  Dr.  Jones,  excuse 
me!  Pardon  the  liberty,  but  seeing  it 
is  Sunday  and  church,  you  ought  to 
have  dressed  up  a  little,  Doc." 

"  Only  what  I  wore  every  day  in  Phil- 
adelphia," Dr.  Alexis  Jones  makes  cool 
reply,  for  he  is  dressed  in  the  extremity 
of  fashion. 

"Is  there  not,  excuse  me,  something 
offensive  in  the  air?  "  the  lawyer  says, 
with  his  fingers  to  his  ruby  nose;  "  pity 
it  should  be  under  the  church  —  polecat, 
I'm  afraid!" 

The  youthful  physician  cannot  but 
color  a  little  at  this  reference  to  his  per- 
fumery, and  hastens  to  turn  the  topic. 

"But  how  singular,  gentlemen!  here 
in  this  nineteenth  century  attending 
church  ;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as 
well  be  at  a  pagoda  in  Japan !  "  In 
fact  Dr.  Jones  prided  himself  upon  his 
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unbelief,  as  being  the  one  precious  pos- 
session which  specially  distinguished  him. 
from  and  elevnted  him  above  the  com- 
mon h.-nl,  and  made  it  prominent  ac- 
cordingly, very  much  as  he  did  his 
l:ro;'dcloth  and  jewelry.  As  the  young 
man  passes  in,  Odd  Archer,  Esq.,  says, 
in  a  plaintive  manner,  "I  can  stand  a 
scoundrel,  like  Dob  Butler  in  there,  or 
uivself,  but  a  consummate  fool  "  — 

*At  this  juncture  we  are  swept  along 
with  a  number  of  people,  male  and  fe- 
male, into  the  long,  low,  dingy  room 
used  as  a  church;  and  as  nearly  twenty 
thousand  of  our  best  preachers  labor 
every  Sabbath  under  like  circumstances, 
along  the  line  of  the  nation's  advance 
westward,  let  me  review,  for  my  gratifi- 
cation if  not  for  yours,  dear  reader,  this 
Sabbath  service  with  Mose  Evans,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  the  rest,  Mr.  Parkinson 
pi-caching.  Because  there  is  a  heroism 
in  such  service.  Planks  have  been  so 
disposed  upon  hide-bottom  chairs  as  to 
make  scats  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  two  or  three  hundred  persons  pres- 
ent, while  the  youthful  clergyman  has 
his  special  chair  beside  a  little  well 
inked  and  whittled  school  desk  by  the 
huge  fire-place  at  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  to  which  now  this,  now  that 
member  of  the  congregation  comes 
during  sermon  and  stands  beside  the 
preacher,  warming  first  one,  then  the 
other  of  his  or  her  feet,  listening,  some- 
what in  the  attitude  of  a  critic,  to  the 
discourse  in  progress.  There  was  a 
puncheon  plank,  a  foot  or  so  off  to  the 
left  from  the  fire-place,  which  I  heard 
Mr.  Robinson  warn  the  young  minister 
of  before  sermon,  as  sure  to  let  him 
through  into  the  cellar  below,  if  he 
should  step  upon  it.  There  were  never 
;i  Beren  children  running  about 
tin-  room  nil  through  and  through  the 
sernum;  the  number  of  smaller  members 
of  the  coiiLfrctration  crying  at  once  I  at- 
tempted hut  failed  to  count,  owing  to 
inadequacy  <»f  brains  for  labor  so  multi- 
form. Besides,  in  order  to  see  his  ser- 
mon, Mr.  Parkinson  had  piled  two 
brickbats  from  the  old  hearth  under  each 
the  little  table  before  him,  and 
was  in  evident  terror  all  alon»  lest  a 


touch  of  his  hand  should  topple  the  pul- 
pit, and,  with  it,  the  entire  service  and 
Sabbath,  over,  as  actually  did  occur 
some  weeks  after!  And  the  poor  young 
fellow  is  as  thoroughly  unfitted  for  his 
ministry  of  such  a  flock  as  a  man  can 
possibly  be.  Yet  I  do  not  know !  He  is 
as  fair  and  frail  as  a  flower,  and  his  con- 
gregation are  robust,  sunburned,  hard- 
ened to  work,  and,  a  good  many  of  them, 
to  wickedness.  He  knows  nothing  about 
the  world,  and  they  know  nothing  about 
books.  Things  they  are  accustomed  to 
as  matter  of  course  are  repulsive  and 
impossible  to  him !  The  exceeding  con- 
trast may  have  done  the  people  good, 
like  that  of  a  woman  to  a  man!  But, 
oh,  that  sermon !  A  plea  for  the  person- 
ality of  the  devil,  I  remember,  making 
Satan  very  nebulous,  however,  from  ex- 
cess of  drapery.  Perfectly  true  in  gen- 
eral and  utterly  false  in  particular,  merest 
moonshine  as  to  practical  effect  upon  the 
people,  who  waited  with  waning  patience 
for  him  to  get  through.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  in  a  hide-bottom  chair  to  the  left, 
tilted  against  the  wall  upon  its  hind  legs, 
solemnly  and  soundly  asleep.  To  do  the 
preacher  justice,  he  and  his  subject  both 
became  more  practical  toward  the  close. 
And  it  was  Mose  Evans,  listening  with 
large,  earnest  eyes,  like  a  big  boy  who 
really  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  mat- 
ters concerning  which  the  minister  spoke, 
who  steadied  him,  until  unconsciously 
he  stopped  preaching  and  began  to  tell 
him,  in  reply  to  his  eager  eyes,  all  the 
theologian  himself  knew  about  it. 

"For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Parkinson," 
I  said  to  him  afterward,  when  we  had 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  "  don't  talk  in  abstract  essays  to 
these  folks.  Your  discourse  is  so  elab- 
orate that,  so  to  speak,  it  chills  and 
changes  you  into  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
automaton  the  moment  you  begin  to  de- 
liver it.  Why  clothe  yourself  (for  I 
want  you  to  do  good  Kere)  in  such  a 
mannerism  of  starch  and  silk?  You  are 
not  a  medicine-man  among  savages,  rely- 
ing upon  your  feathers  and  paint  to  con- 
jure them  out  of  their  evil  case!  These 
are  common-sense,  sinning,  suffering  men 
and  women.  God  has  given  you  a  suf- 
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ficient  gospel  to  save  them  with.  Use  it, 
man !  Speak  it  out  plainly,  squarely,  to 
Ihf  sin  and  need  of  the  congregation. 
Don't  speak  of  your  Creator  as  '  the 
Dcitv.'  And  Satan  is  not  '  the  ethnval 
elllm-nce  of  essential  evil; '  call  him  the 
devil  and  be  done  with  it!  Whom  are 
you  so  afraid  of  ?  They  will  respect  you 
and  listen  to  you  and  be  benefited  by  you 
as  you  fear  no  one  but  your  Master.  Be 
as  practical,  Bible  in  hand,  as  if  you  were 
driving  a  trade!  Odd  Archer  before  a 
jury,  liar,  rogue,  lewd  dog  that  he  is,  has 
a  thousand  times  your  sense  in  his  way 
of  pleading  his  cause  ' '  — 

But  never  mind.  To  go  back  to  the 
congregation,  — the  second  object  of  in- 
terest at  church  was  old  New  Hamp- 
Bhire.  Burdett,  Seth  Burdett,  is  his 
name ;  I  should  have  recorded  it  before. 
To  the  amazement  of  Brownstown  he 
came  out,  the  old,  hard,  tough  post- 
master, in  a  new  light  altogether  that 
day.  After  giving  out  a  familiar  hymn 
the  young  minister  sat  blushing  and 
paling  in  the  silence  which  followed, 
broken  as  it  soon  was  by  certain  titter- 
ings among  the  young  ladies  present. 
"If  any  friend  can  raise  the  tune"  — 
the  preacher  said,  at  last.  I  had  not 
been  to  singing-school  in  New  England 
for  nothing,  and  had  already  hit  upon 
Ortonville  as  the  orthodox  tune  for  the 
hymn  announced.  But  the  postmaster 
was  from  New  England,  also,  and,  to 
the  profound  astonishment  of  all  there, 
raised  that  very  tune  and  in  full  voice 
himself!  Like  the  others  he  was  care- 
fully attired  in  his  best,  and  was  as 
practical,  persistent,  and  undaunted  in 
leading  the  singing  as  in  all  else.  It  was 
music  from  a  stone  Memnon  indeed! 
His  voice  was  somewhat  shrill,  but  not 
without  a  certain  quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned sweetness  too,  and  we  all  joined 
in  when  a  verse  or  two  had  given  the 
world  assurance  of  a  tune! 

I  can  see  at  this  instant  the  horse- 
tliief  and  murderer  —  Dob  Butler  —  sit- 
ting in  his  chains  beside  the  county 
sheriff,  Dick  Frazier,  in  the  farthest 
right-hand  corner,  the  jail  being  too 
frail  to  be  relied  upon  for  an  hour, 
even;  how  the  clink,  now  and  then,  of 


the  fetters  still  sounds  upon  my  ear  as 
during  the  sermon  then,  through  all  the 
manifold  noises  of  the  years  since ! 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  minis- 
ter were  the  rest  of  the  Robinsons, 
male  and  female,  who  all  seemed  to  me 
like  a  party  of  school  children  caught 
in  a  melon  patch,  stealing,  and  who 
had  made  solemn  promise  to  do  so  no 
more. 

I  found  General  Throop  talking  with 
Mose  Evans  out  of  doors  after  service 
that  day.  He  was  as  carefully  arrayed 
as  his  saddle-bags  allowed,  but  in  coars- 
est jeans  he  would  have  been  General 
Theodore  Throop  and  —  Charleston  — 
still. 

It  made  a  vast  difference  to  Mose 
Evans,  the  being  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
best,  a  modest  suit  of  gray  stuff.  He 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  as  I  was  told, 
of  stalwart  yet  perfect  proportions,  with 
abundant  hair  and  beard,  silken  and  of 
that  peculiar  shade  of  gold  called,  Helen 
tells  me,  by  painters,  "lion's  eye," — as 
handsome  a  man  as  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  his  glory  lying  in  his  large,  frank 
eyes,  sincerity,  simplicity,  absolute  inde- 
pendence, supreme  health,  cordial  will- 
ingness to  be  hearty  friend  or  enemy, 
as  you  saw  fit! 

I  was  the  more  interested  in  him  as 
his  home  joined  the  General's  estate, 
and  he  was  being  employed  to  oversee 
certain  improvements  towards  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  from  Charleston  — 
the  lands  being  yet  exactly  as  they  were 
left  after  Creation  and  Deluge.  I  think 
it  was  the  day  after  that  Sunday's  serv- 
ice that  Odd  Archer  remarked  to  me, 
in  continuation,  "Mose. Evans  is,  sir,  a 
child  of  nature !  As  you  will  pay  me  no 
fee  for  lying  in  the  matter,  I  will  add 
that  the  man  is,  from  sheer  ignorance,  I 
suppose,  and  lack  of  opportunity,  con- 
sidered to  be  as  immaculate  as  King 
Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  —  for  I  read 
a  book  occasionally  as  variety  to  steady 
wickedness." 

"  Is  he  very  poor?  "  I  began. 

"Land!"  My  informant's  only  re- 
ply, but  with  an  emphasis. 

"We  spent  anight  at  his  cabin;  his 
mother  seemed  to  be  "  — ;  I  venture. 
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"Vixen.  Virago.  Termagant.  Xan- 
tippe.  Should  have  been  ducked  to 
death  as  a  notorious  scold  years  ago. 
Sir,"  my  companion  gravely  added, 
"it  could  be  legally  done  in  the  river 
to-morrow —  statute  law  of  old  England 
never  repealed.  She  killed  her  hus- 
band. This  way.  He  was  a  professor 
in  some  Georgia  college,  years  ago. 
Like  those  dry  old  pedants,  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  his  wife  when  a 
blooming  girl,  because,  I  suppose,  she 
was  so  pretty  and  so  ignorant.  Mold 
her,  you  observe.  Very  soon  she  broke 
him  up  in  Georgia.  They  had  to  move 
and  move  and  keep  moving,  until  they 
wound  up  here,  where  he  died.  Sir, 
that  poor  fellow  was  scientifically  scolded 
to  death!  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  if 
Mrs.  Evans  had  been  a  Madame  Brin- 
villiers  or  La  Farge,  and  made  daily  use 
of  the  lesser  poisons  of  herb  and  cruci- 
ble, it  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
more  systematically.  I  knew  him.  About 
his  land  titles.  We  lawyers  have  to 
know  everybody  and  everything.  He 
had  been  driven  into  a  kind  of  dazed 
insanity  long  before  he  died.  His  poor 
body  held  out  longest,  being  only  the 
secondary  object  of  her  assault.  The 
son  does  not  know  how  to  read,  sir!  " 

"Mose  Evans?" 

"Mose  Evans!  Splendid  specimen 
of  a  man  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  jury  box,  or 
on  trial  for  murder,  yet  cannot  read. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  unsettledness  of 
their  life  and  to  his  remarkable  mother, 
as  they  say  of  Cornelia  and  Martha 
Washington!  I  do  not  know  if  there 
ever  were  other  children,  but  Mose  is 
now  her  only  child.  She  may  love  him, 
for  what  I  know,  but  he  never  learned 
to  read.  I  doubt  whether  she  has  ever 
opened  a  book  since  she  was  a  school- 
girl. Fact,  sir."  All  of  which  made 
me  look  with  more  interest  upon  Mose 
Evans,  meeting  him  next  day  down  the 
river  by  appointment  in  company  with 
General  Throop.  Although  I  did  not 
know  of  it  until  long  afterward,  I  will 
mention  it  here  that  the  man  had  begun 
to  learn  to  read  in  those  days.  It  was 
the  old  postmaster  who  taught  him,  very 
secretly,  in  the  little  back  room  of  the 


old  man's  store,  and  at  night.  I  am 
certain  his  mother  knew  nothing  of  it. 

"This  queer  thing  about  it,  sir," 
the  lawyer  had  told  me  in  the  conversa- 
tion just  mentioned;  "it  is  the  poor  fel- 
low's mother  has  kept  him  clear  of  the 
women,  virtuous  and  otherwise.  I  sup- 
pose he  dreads  them  all  as  he  dreads 
her,  knowing  his  father's  experience  and 
his  own.  All  the  women  about  admire 
him,  but  they  are  too  much  afraid  of  his 
mother  to  speak  to  him,  hardly!  " 

Aside  from  the  mere  gossip  of  Brown 
County,  all  this  interested  me  to  a  sin- 
gular degree.  Foolish  as  it  may  seem 
to  you  at  this  stage  of  my  narrative,  I 
regarded  Mose  Evans  as  a  species  of 
nugget  I  had  most  unexpectedly  stum- 
bled upon;  and  I  propose  to  be  rigidly 
statistical  and  accurate  in  regard  to  the 
man,  as  we  all  instinctively  are  where 
gold  is  in  question.  As  I  write  he  rises 
before  me,  illumined  by  all  the  wonders 
which  followed;  yet,  had  any  lunatic 
imagined  them  all,  and  asked  me  if  such 
things  were  possible  of  him,  I  would 
have  said,  even  before  those  remarkable 
events  took  place,  "  Such  things  never 
entered  my  mind,  sir,  but  now  that  you 
have  raised  the  question  as  to  their  pos- 
sibility, why,  yes,  sir,  yes!"  And  I 
would  have  made  the  reply  even  with 
enthusiasm!  Looking  back  over  the 
whole  affair,  I  do  declare,  as  upon  oath, 
before  a  notary  public,  that  I  regard 
Mose  Evans  as  being  the  most  remark- 
able man  I  ever  knew.  What  is  more, 
dear  reader,  I  trust  you  will  heartily 
agree  with  me  before  we  part. 


vn. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  would  now 
speak,  General  Throop  and  family  had 
arrived  in  Brown  County  from  Charles- 
ton, and  were  settled  down  in  their 
new  home  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  a 
few  miles  below  Brownstown.  The 
General  and  myself  had  carefully  se- 
lected the  site  for  the  house.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  General  entertained  some 
vague  idea  of  being  the  Romulus  of  a 
new  Rome,  or  rather,  and  far  better, 
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the  founder  of  a  new  Carolina,  if  not 
of  a  second  Charleston,  though  ages 
must  roll  away  before  his  purpose  could 
be  consummated.  The  glory  of  the 
place  was  in  the  baronial  old  live-oaks, 
bearded  with  sweeping  gray  inoss,  and 
extending  their  arms  abroad  over  the 
roof  below,  in  perpetual  benediction. 
There  were  plenty  of  magnolia-trees 
scattered  around  the  cottage,  as  up  and 
down  the  river  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
laden  in  season  with  their  yellow-white 
flowers,  and  intoxicating  the  air  with 
perfume.  A  paradise  of  a  place,  with 
its  greensward,  the  broad  verandah  hav- 
ing a  swinging  hammock  for  the  old 
General,  in  which  he  smoked  the  day 
through  and  the  year  round;  smoked 
with  set  purpose,  as  if  he  would  puff 
his  soul  and  body,  all  his  disastrous 
past,  blasted  present,  and  hopeless  fut- 
ure away,  to  be  lost  and  perish  with 
the  Confederate  cause,  as  the  smoke 
from  his  whitc-nuistached  lips  did  in  the 
air !  No  syllable  of  complaint  about  his 
personal  fortunes;  a  vast  deal,  I  con- 
fess, about  the  Federal  government,  and 
the  era  of  ' '  ism  and  rapid  ruin  over  all 
the  world!" 

"The  very  prosperity,  sir,"  he  often 
said  to  me,  "of  your  country, — your 
country,  for  it  is  not  mine,  — like  that  of 
Rome  when  it  had  fallen  under  the  des- 
potism of  its  Caesars,  is  but  the  flush  of 
the  fever  which  is  destroying  it ! "  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Whenever  I  happened  for  the  night 
at  the  General's,  in  my  many  land  ex- 
cursions here  and  there  over  Brown 
County,  I  could  not  but  observe  the 
Mary  Martha  Washington,  their  slave 
of  whom  1  have  already  spoken,  —  their 
slave  on  religious  principle,  as  subli- 
mated by  her  delusion  as  was  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Throop  by  hers.  I  was  to  the  old 
"  girl  "  a  specimen  of  the  terrible  vari- 
ety of  my  race  known  as  "an  Aboli- 
tionist," alluded  to  during  all  her  life, 
only  in  dark  and  shuddering  whispers, 
as  at  once  the  vilest  and  most  venomous 
of  mankind,  and  endured  by  her  now 
only  under  protest ! 

But  I  am  speaking  of  the  home  of  the 
Throops.  I  had  secured  the  services 


of  Mose  Evans  as  a  kind  of  overseer, 
while  the  building  was  being  erected. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  pile  of  hewn  logs, 
the  cracks  between  carefully  "chinked 
and  daubed,"  that  is,  filled  in  with 
blocks  of  wood  sawed  for  the  purpose, 
and  coated  with  mortar  outside  and  in- 
side alike.  My  "  overseer  "  had  given 
his  heart  to  the  work  during  the  months 
it  was  in  course  of  being  constructed, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  family,  and 
Brown  County  in  general  came  to  see, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  the  result. 
There  were  a  good  number  of  rooms 
carpeted  with  India  matting,  a  com- 
fortably furnished  library,  the  parlor 
arranged  as  much  like  the  one  in 
Charleston  as  Mose  Evans  could  manage 
it,  from  plans  furnished  by  me.  The 
whole  place,  in  fact,  was  a  spot  to 
spend  a  week  of  romance  in,  and  then 
to  weary  to  death  of,  unless  alive  with 
some  deeper  interest  to  you.  The  fam- 
ily were  there  simply  as  in  exile,  confi- 
dent^of  living  and  dying  in  banishment. 
There  was  no  possible  reversal  of  their 
sentence;  you  would  learn  that  much 
soon  after  your  acquaintance!  Know- 
ing this,  the  household  did  all  that  hu- 
man beings  in  their  case  could  do  to  feel 
at  home,  and  to  be  neighborly  with  all; 
their  culture,  however,  marking  them 
off  as  distinctly  from  the  families  and 
persons  around  as  if  they  had  arrived 
from  another  planet.  I  had  ventured 
this  last  assertion  to  my  venerable  host, 
Mr.  Robinson,  one  day  during  my  so- 
journ with  him,  in  the  emergency  of  hav- 
ing no  one  else  to  say  it  to,  only  to  be 
misunderstood,  my  friend  being  deaf  of 
outer  and  inner  hearing. 
.  "  From  another  plantation?  so  they 
are;  sea-island  cotton  place  somewhere 
there  in  Carolina.  Twenty  cents,  I  'm 
told,  when  our  best  upland  is  only  ton! 
Longer  and  finer  staple,  you  see !  Gin  it 
with  rollers  instead  of  saws  like  us. 
Stuff  it  in  a  long  bag  hung  through  a 
hole  in  the  gin  floor,  with  a  nigger  and 
a  crowbar,  instead  of  a  screw  and  press 
like  us.  Sing'lar,  isn't  it?" 

Now  I  regret  all  the  time  I  am  writ- 
ing, that,  being  merely  an  overworked 
business  man,  I  cannot  put  upon  papei 
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the  people  inhabiting  this,  their  new 
In  HIM-,  ;it  the  time  I  would  speak  of, 
all  of  whom  I  came  to  like  almost  be- 
yond any  persons  I  had  ever  known  be- 
fore. Certainly,  they  were  to  me  a  new 
and  remarkable  variation  upon  all  my 
previous  experiences.  There  was,  for 
instance,  the  wife  and  mother.  You 
have  met  invalids  —  I  select  the  gentlest 
term  —  like  Mrs.  Throop,  or  my  effort 
to  place  her  before  you  is  utter  failure. 
Dickens  would  have  run  off  with  the 
comic  side  of  her  singular  character, 
Thackeray  with  the  tragic;  torn  to 
atoms,  the  poor  lady,  in  either  case. 
Ah  me !  I  close  my  eyes  and  see  her 
now!  Nothing  but  a  matron  in  deep 
black,  with  the  simple  manners  of  a 
lady,  but  with  eyes  which,  with  abnor- 
mal insight,  arraign  you  on  the  instant, 
read  your  soul,  condemn  you,  endure 
you  merely  for  the  present!  "  I  myself 
used  to  sin  like  the  rest  of  you,"  I  have 
actually  heard  her  say  in  conversation, 
"  but  I  have  got  beyond  all  that.  >  You 
are  to  me  as  I  myself  once  was,  there- 
fore I  know  your  very  soul  so  well!  I 
used  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies ;  there 
in  Charleston,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
their  influence  on  others.  I  do  not  regret 
being  deprived  of  them  all  here,"  for  it 
was  after  her  removal  to  the  West  I 
heard  her  that  evening,  many  evenings, 
"since  I  had  long  done  with  them. 
Nothing  in  Sabbath  or  Scripture,  prayer 
or  praise,  of  service  to  me  any  longer. 
And  how  sorry,  sorry  I  am  for  the  rest 
of  you!" 

All  that  Agnes,  so  like  and  so  utterly 
unlike  her  mother,  could  do  on  such  oc- 
casions was  to  say,  occasionally,  "  Oh, 
mother!"  "Now,  mother!"  as  to  an 
invalid,  or  simply  to  hang  her  head  in 
shame.  The  old  General  always  gravely 
arose,  when  the  topic  came  up,  and 
walked  sadly  from  the  room. 

"  Our  Theodore  is,  you  know,  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  heaven, — killed  in  Sum- 
ter!  and  I  have  so  much,  oh,  so  very 
much  more  actual  companionship  every 
day  with  him  than  I  have  with  the  Gen- 
eral or  with  Agnes  here!  we  two  under- 
stiiinl  each  other!  You,  poor  creatures, 
how  I  do  know  and  pity  you!  " 


And  there  was  Mr.  Clammeigh !  Once 
or  twice  he  came  out  from  Charleston  to 
see  them.  I  wish  I  could  photograph 
him  upon  this  page.  Of  course,  his  con- 
nection with  Helen  —  I  refer  to  my 
wife  —  prejudiced  me.  And  why  should 
I  be  so  drawn  toward  and  repelled  from 
that  cold,  correct,  polished,  silent  corpse 
of  a  man?  I  am  from  New  England, 
not  from  the  tropics,  yet  there  is  some 
profound  antipathy  of  our  natures;  my 
fault  of  excess,  possibly,  or  his  of  de- 
ficiency. Lift  a  cabbage  leaf  and,  in  re- 
coiling from  the  toad  squatted  beneath, 
you  recoil  from  Mr.  Clammeigh!  smite 
asunder  a  primeval  rock  to  find  a  living 
frog  seated- in  its  centre  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  as  indifferent  to  light 
as  to  darkness,  to  motion  as  to  rest  — 
' «  Now,  /  like  Mr.  Clammeigh ! ' '  Why 
should  it  always  be  said  as  in  defense 
of  the  man  ?  Hawthorne  would  analyze 
the  inmost  ice  of  this  heart;  I  do  not 
pretend  to.  About  the  only  thing  I 
know  is,  if  Mr.  Clammeigh  dwells,  we 
will  say,  as  at  the  North  Pole,  then 
Mose  Evans  has  his  home  at  the  South 
Pole;  never  two  men  more  exactly  the 
opposite  the  one  of  the  other!  I  have  a 
sense  of  relief  as  I  cease  in  despair  from 
saying  anything  more  upon  the  subject. 
I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Clammeigh. 
Yet  Mose  Evans  I  do  understand,  as  I 
do,  may  I  say,  a  section  of  land,  or  a 
summer  morning?  The  philosophy  of  it 
all,  I  suppose,  is  that  Mose  Evans  is  sim- 
ply and  purely  nature,  human  nature! 

Although  it  seems  absurd  to  name  Miss 
Agnes  Throop  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  untutored  backwoodsman  in  ques- 
tion, yet,  if  I  was  to  say  that  I  never 
knew  a  manlier  man  than  Mose  Evans, 
I  could  add,  and  in  the  same  sense,  that 
I  never  met  a  womanlier  woman  than 
Miss  Throop.  Draped  as  she  was  from 
birth  in  the  linens,  silks,  ribbons  of  con- 
ventionalism, thoroughly  enveloped,  as 
to  her  very  soul,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
subtler  Valenciennes  of  her  peculiar 
breeding,  she  was,  as  if  in  virtue  of  her 
very  refinement,  so  much  the  more 
woman,  simply  woman  !  Heaven  knows 
what  it  was  in  her  that  reminded  one  of 
Eden  and  Eve.  Small  figure,  dark  yet 
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over  variable  eyes,  hair  of  tin-  same 
hue,  peculiar  grace  of  manner,  highest 
cultuiv.  of  tone  and  bearing,  natural 
grace  and  sweetness, — it  is  QSOleSB  for 
me  to  attempt  description,  though  all 
tin-,  army  of  nouns  and  adject  i\cs 
marched  to  my  assistance!  I  admire 
and  love  my  wife  as  well  as  husband 
ever  did,  or  could,  yet  next  to  her,  I 
swear  allegiance  to  this  lady,  because 
you  can  no  more  deny  her  being  a  queen, 
than  you  can  deny  her  existence. 

"1  do  thank  you  so  sincerely,  Mr. 
Anderson  1  "  she  «aid  to  me  the  day  I 
dropped  in  upon  them  for  the  first  time 
after  their  arrival;  and,  somehow,  in  giv- 
ing me  her  cordial  eyes  and  hand  she 
gave  me,  if  I  dared  to  say  it  without 
feeing  misunderstood,  her  heart  and  soul. 
"  You  and  that  Mr.  Evans  have  done 
so  much  more  for  us  than  we  could  have 
hoped,  and  in  such  a  short  time,  too. 
It  is  a  paradise  of  a  place  !  There  is  so 
much  in  our  taking  a  strong  liking  to 
a  new  home,  and  from  the  very  first  1  " 

But  I  cannot  record  the  conversa- 
tion. As  much  in  tone  and  manner 
as  in  words,  she  let  me  know  that  she 
perfectly  understood  her  new  position 
and  intended  to  fill  it.  To  make  up  to 
her  parents  for  wealth,  slaves,  health, 
lost  son  and  brother,  Charleston,  the 
whole  world  they  had  forever  lost,  — 
this  was  the  task  she  had  taken  upon 
her.  Task  is  not  the  word,  nor  duty, 
nor  even  pleasure;  this  was  to  be  her 
glad  life  thenceforth  !  Fascination  ? 
And  consisting  as  much  in  my  weakness 
as  in  her  peculiar  power?  Perhaps  so. 
Yet  I  insist  upon  the  fact  that  all  per- 
sons coming  under  her  influence  were 
affected,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  way. 
Not  my  own  sex  only,  the  other  also, 
which  makes  it  the  more  wonderful. 


VIII. 

I  was  much  occupied,  after  I  had  seen 
the  Throops  fairly  fixed  in  their  new 
home,  with  the  affairs  of  our  company. 
I  had  to  examine  in  person  large  bodies 
of  land,  not  merely  in  Brown  County 
but  over  the  entire  State.  My  wife  has 


likened  me  to  a  sparrow-hawk.  Cer- 
tainly no  fowl  of  the  air  could  come  and 
go  upon  the  wing  more  irregularly, 
hardly  more  swiftly  than  myself.  The 
fact  is,  money  was  to  be  made, '  just 
there  and  then,  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 
In  consequence,  I  often  lost  sight  of  the 
Throops,  and  for  long  periods  at  a  time, 
for  I  had  to  come  and  go,  too,  between 
Charleston  and  Brownstown  more  than 
once  at  this  juncture.  I  made  a  rapid 
call  upon  the  General  whenever  I  pos- 
sibly could,  but  my  headquarters  were 
chiefly,  for  land  reasons,  with  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, patriarch  as  he  was  both  in  church 
and  state.  On  one  of  my  rapid  returns 
for  the  moment  to  Brownstown,  Odd 
Archer,  Esq.,  had  laid  hands  upon  ine 
as  I  alighted  in  front  of  Dick  Frazier's 
hotel,  from  my  mustang. 

"Look  here,  Major  Anderson,"  he 
said,  u  I  've  tre-men-dous  news  for  you, 
sir!  It  will  astonish  you,  sir,  tough  to 
astonishment  as  I  '11  acknowledge  you 
are ! "  . 

"  That  you  have  given  up  drinking, 
and  the  like,  Mr.  Archer?  Yes,"  I 
replied,  "I  am  astonished.  If  it  will 
only  hold  out. "  But  I  decline  to  nar- 
rate what  followed  upon  the  part  of  the 
reprobate  lawyer.  The  fact  is,  I  halted 
him  in  mid-volley,  so  to  speak,  mounted 
my  weary  animal,  and,  caked  in  mud, 
as  well  as  ravenously  hungry  and  dead 
tired  as  I  was,  rode  through  the  swamp 
and  the  darkness  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
plantation,  miles  out  of  town.  Upon 
some  topics  I  "had  to  stand  Odd  Arch- 
er," as  the  county  phrase  ran;  upon  the 
subject  of  his  remarks  just  then,  "I 
could  n't  and  wouldn't  and  didn't!" 
to  use  the  same  county  dialect. 

Even  when  comfortably  seated  with 
Mr.  Robinson,  after  a  particularly  hearty 
supper  beneath  his  roof,  I  shrank  from 
asking  questions.  No  questions  were 
needed.  The  matter  mentioned  to  me 
by  the  lawyer  was  the  epidemic  aston- 
ishment of  all  Brown  County;  it  was 
impossible  for  my  host  not  to  speak  of 
it.  But  I  allowed  him  to  approach  it 
in  his  own  way.  "Oh  yes,"  he  said, 
' '  we  all  know  Mose  Evans.  Every- 
body likes  Mose,  takes  a  fancy  to  him 
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from  tlu-  first,  like  you.  And  it  is  nigh 
impossible  to  stir  him  up.  But  when 
he  is  roused!  You  never  heard,  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  the  thrashing  he  gave 
Job  Peters  ?  Oh,  well,  hardly  worth  tell- 
in"1,  at  least  not  to-day,  Sunday.  Job 
did  not  know,  I  suppose,  about  Miss 
Agnes  Throop.  Not  then!  He  does 
now!  We  all  do  now,  of  course!  Job 
whispered  something  about  her  to  Mose; 
he  will  never  say  what  it  was,  and  no 
man  dares  ask  Mose.  Only  one  blow ! 
Nary  another!  I  tell  you  they  were  so 
long  bringing  Job  to,  with  their  buckets 
of  water  dashed  on  him,  that  they  be- 
gan to  believe  Job  had  gone  for  good ! ' ' 
To  the  place  where  the  bad  Jobs  go, 
I  say  to  myself;  for  we  all  know  Job 
Peters,  too,  as  well  as  we  do  Mose 
Evans.  Job  is  the  only  brother  of 
Harry  Peters,  the  native  Joe  Miller  of 
Brown  County,  but  "  all  the  cussed- 
ness,"  Mr.  Robinson  remarked,  "of 
the  family  was  in  Job."  Harry's  fun 
was  enjoyed  by  the  passing  object 
of  it,  most  of  any;  somehow  Job's  fun 
was  very  apt  to  draw  a  blow  in  return, 
—  a  curse,  at  least. 

"  There  is  one  thing  about  Mose 
Evans  will  astonish  you,"  Mr.  Robinson 
proceeds;  "  I  never  think  of  Mose,  but 
as  a  great  big  promising  lad.  Why, 
Mr.  Anderson,  that  man  "  — 

"  Pardon  me,  I  've  been  told  of  it  five 
hundred  times,  — cannot  read,"  I  reply. 

' '  And  no  better  rider  in  Brown  Coun- 
ty," says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  no  better  neigh- 
bor in  a  bear-fight,  no  better  shot,  as 
good  a  planter,  let  alone  being  too  easy 
with  his  black  ones." 

"  They  told  me,  as  I  came  through 
town  "  —  I  interrupt,  with  considerable 
reluctance,  too. 

For  so  old  :i  man,  my  host  snatches 
the  topic  from  my  lips  with  singular  ea- 
gerness. 

"  It  was  the  first  day  Father  Hail- 
storm preached  after  her  people  moved 
here,"  he  said,  filling  his  cob-pipe  full 
a'_ra'm  ;is  for  ;i  good  talk.  "  You  see, 
she  came  for  the  first  time  to  our  meet- 
ing that  day  "  —  strong  pull  at  his 
pipe-  .«<  \\ith  her  old  father,  the  (Jeii- 
eral  there.  What  a  powerful  gentleman 


he  is  to  look  at;  high-toned,  too!  But, 
fact  is,  sir,  /  never  saw  anything  so 
wonderful  in  her:  a  nice  lady,  a  very 
nice  lady,  of  course,  but  more  like  a 
whiff  of  smoke !  My  taste  is  something 
solid,  substantial,  healthy,  stout,  you 
see!"  my  informant  added  frankly,  his 
wife  quite  overflowing  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  every  freckled  daughter 
upon  the  ascending  path  to  the  same 
avoirdupois,  or  more. 

"That  day  there  at  church,  it  was 
Father  Ransom  preached;  I  disremem- 
ber  what  month,  but*  it  was  Ransom, 
sure;  Hailstorm,  they  call  him.  That 
is  the  way  I  come  to  remember.  She 
took  her  seat  upon  the  front  plank,  — 
lit  on  it  like  you  see  a  chip-bird  on  a 
twig,  her  father  with  her;  so  crowded 
you  see,  no  other  place.  I  always  set  on 
one  side  the  stand,  — keeps  the  folks  in 
order  when  they  know  I  see  every  soul 
of  them,  — and  I  thought  of  it  the  mo- 
ment she  came  in.  And  so  you  are  that 
old  General  Theodore  Throop  and  his 
daughter,  I  said  to  myself,  come  out  to 
get  better  and  better  acquainted  ?  Glad 
to  see  you,  and  not  so  glad  either. 
Hailstorm !  I  know  you  won't  believe  it, 
sir,  but  I  tell  you  the  fact.  One  day 
years  ago  when  the  folks  started  for 
church,  I  stayed  at  home.  I  '11  bet  you 
a  bale,  I  said  to  Judy  as  she  got  up  on 
the  horse-block,  —  we  had  run  down  a 
little  in  our  ways  then,  so  long  without 
a  preacher  of  our  own  denomination,  — 
a  bale,  I  said,  if  I  do  not  tell  you,  sit- 
ting here  upon  my  front  porch,  just  as 
much  of  the  sermon,  a  mile  aw  ay  it  was, 
as  you  do.  See  if  I  don't!  such  a  tre- 
mendous voice  he  has,  Father  Ransom." 

"  I  hope  you  lost  your  bale,  Judge," 
I  remarked,  Judge  being  the  phase  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  character  when  spoken 
to  just  then. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  betting ! "  as  from 
the  bench,  my  friend  gravely  replied,  in 
contradiction  to  statements  I  had  heard 
of  him,  "or  they  would  have  had  to 
pay !  You  know  wife  and  the  girls  claim 
a  bale  each,  of  the  crop  when  it  goes  to 
the  port.  In  county  sales,"  by  which 
my  host  meant  account  of  sales,  "  the 
price  is  given  of  their  bales  separate; 
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for  calicoes,  ribbons,  hoop-skirts,  and 
things,  you  know!  Of  course  I  could  if  t 
hear  until  the.  old  man,  a  most  an  ex- 
cellent man  lie  is,  tmt  wanned  up.  After 
that?  I  managed  even  to  guess  out  the 
text!" 

"  But  about  Miss  Agnes  Throop, 
Squire  V  ' ' 

"What  I'm  talking  about!"  my 
friend  Mr.  Robinson  added.  "  It  will 
kill  you,  I  said  to  myself  very  first 
thing  when  I  saw  her  take  that  seat  in 
reach  of  his  very  hand  —  so  close  I  was 
afraid  he  would  strike  her  that  way,  too, 
when  he  got  a-going.  You  see,  the  old 
man  forgets  everything  but  the  sinners 
and  their  danger.  And"  —  my  friend 
continued  after  considerable  pause  — 
"  we  do  have  some  hard  cases  among  us 
for  sure!  And  he  knows  exactly  how 
case-hardened  they  are!  I  tell  you  he 
mauls  them!  And  not  one  bit  of  use 
their  pretending  to  slip  out  to  look  after 
their  animals!  One  good  mile  all  around! 
Unless  them  fellows  actually  mount  and 
ride  for  it,  they  can't  help  hearing,  — 
after  the  old  man  gets  roused,  I  mean! 
A  most  #n  excellent  man ;  does  his  duty, 
yes,  sir!  And  I've  noticed  this,"  my 
friend  proceeds  after  a  serious  pause, 
"this,"  —  longer  pause,  —  "oh,  well, 
this  :  he  tells  them  just  what  and  who 
they  are,  and,  very  plainly,  pre-cisely 
where  they  are  going!  Makes  that 
awful  plain!  hair  stand  on  an  end,  you 
see.  Not  to  say  he  ever  shook  us  of  the 
Robinson  connection  much;  not  of  our 
denomination,  you  know.  If  Brother 
Parkinson  nor  no  other  of  our  own 
church  had  never  come,  we  never  would 
have  joined  any  church  but  our  own. 
That  is  n't  our  way,  in  politics  or  relig- 
ion !  Hut  before  he  closes,  —  Hailstorm, 
T  mean,  —  he  always  speaks  of  the  Sav- 
iour for  every  one  of  them  that  will  re- 
pent, and  always  in  the  lowest  tones! 
May  he  he  is  worn  out,  no  voice  left. 
But  it  is  if  they  repent  and  believe, — 
powerful  plain  upon  that  //';  weeping, 
too, and  everybody  else,  for  that  matter! 
It  may  he  because  of  what  goes  before, 
but  this  last  part  of  his  sermon  always 
brings  them!  I  mean,  does  them  most 
good!" 


"  But,  Miss  Allies  Throop?  "  I  have 
to  add,  for  my  friend  is  gravely  thinking 

of  something  else. 

"Oh,  her!  That  day?  Well,  I  watched 
her  as  he  got  a-goin-j;.  She  was  actually 
frightened  for  a  while.  His  voice  is 
tremendous!  And  he  never  preaches 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  She? 
Like  a  prairie  flower  in  a  whirlwind, 
sitting  almost  in  the  whirl  of  his  arms, 
most  of  his  voice  over  her  head,  some- 
how. Fact  is,  I  forgot  all  about  her  as 
he  drew  toward  the  close;  the  old  man 
was  speaking  of  amazing  love  to  the 
worst  case  there,  tears  running  down 
his  white  beard,  worse  than  the  perspi- 
ration before;  we  were  all  weeping,  all 
except  myself,  I  believe.  Oh,  her?  I 
happened  to  notice  her  as  the  old  man 
fell  back  in  his  hide-bottom  chair,  ser- 
mon done.  She  was  crying,  too,  more 
like  a  flower  you  have  seen  all  beaten 
down  and  drenched  after  a  heavy 
shower.  Not  that  I  think  her  what 
you  would  call  pretty,  mind.  Too  frail- 
like,  swinging  on  a  stem  a  breath 
would  break.  Now,  I  like  solid,  well, 
fleshy"  — 

"  I  wonder  when  Mose  Evans  first 
saw  her,"  I  said  at  this  point.  "  When 
was  it,  General?  " 

"That  is  what  I'm  coming  to,  if 
you  '11  only  give  me  time,"  my  friend 
makes  eager  reply.  "  That  very  day  it 
was !  You  see  I  always  sit  on  the  right 
of  the  stand  —  a  loose  puncheon  plank 
there,  and  ever  so  many  children  coming 
about  during  preaching,  to  drink  from 
the  preacher's  water  there  on  the  stand. 
That  day  Mose  Evans  he  got  crowded  on 
to  the  end  of  a  plank  seat,  farthest  end, 
not  six  inches  to  sit  on,  holding  on  by 
gripping  into  a  crack  between  the  logs 
behind  him  some  way.  Oh,  I  noticed 
Mose!  The  instant  that  Miss  Agnes 
Throop  came  crowded  along  after  the 
old  General,  her  head  down,  I  noticed 
Mose  looking  at  her  as  any  man  would ; 
she  a  new-comer,  somehow  not  like  our 
other  girls,  you  see.  It  was  only  that 
after  she  sat  down!"  and  the  narrator 
illustrated  his  meaning  by  a  snap  of 
finger  and  thumb.  "  Oh,  I  saw  it  all! 
She  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked  mod- 
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estly  about.  The  instant  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Mose  Evans  "  — 

"Well?"  I  demanded,  after  some 
silence. 

"  For  my  life,  I  never  could  see,  for 
my  soul  I  never  can  see,  what  it  is  in 
her!  "  my  friend  said  in  accents  of  com- 
plaint. "Eyes?  Yes.  Everybody's 
got  eyes.  And  I  know  hers  are  what 
you  'd  call  larger  eyes  than  usual. 
Brown  ?  I  believe  they  are  brown  eyes. 
And  she  's  so  slight  put  together,  does 
n't  weigh  more  'n  half  of  our  Betsy 
spinning  in  the  cook-house  back  there 
all  the  week.  Poor  thing !  Loss  of  their 
property,  that  wild  brother  of  hers  dead 
back  in  Carolina,  pining,  the  girls  tell 
me,  for  that  chippy  sort  of  a  Clammeigh 
that  came  out  to  see  her.  Eyes  ?  She 
seems  all  eyes,  —  the  frailest  thing!  " 

"  But  about  Mose  Evans,  Colonel?  " 

"  Struck  like  by  lightning,  sir! " 
(Gravest  animation.)  "  The  girls  say  it 
is  all  my  fancy.  I  suppose  I  can  see  if 
I  am  seventy!  The  moment  her  eyes 
fell  on  that  man's  face,  great  big  man 
as  he  is,  over  a  hundred  and  eighty!  — 
he  was  sitting,  Mose  Evans  was,  on 
less  than  half  a  foot  of  the  plank  end, 
holding  hard  to  the  crack  behind  him 
to  keep  that  —  the  moment  she  looked 
him  in  the  face,  that  man,  sir,  great  big 
fool  that  he  is,  wilted  like  —  like  — 
whether  he  was  astonished,  scared  .  .  . 
You  see,  all  his  life  Mose  has  lived  in 
the  woods.  If  she  is  pretty,  /  cannot  see, 
and  all  even  of  the  men  folks  say  the 
same,  so  very  much  of  it!  But  that 
poor  fellow  fell  in  love  with  her  like 
falling  down  a  well!  I  sat  so  near, 
happened  to  be  looking  so  close,  the 
matter  has  made  so  much  talk  since,  I 
often  think  of  it;  it  was  her  eyes,  sir, 
and  they  hit  and  killed  that  man! 
Nrvri-  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my 
life.  A  perfect  fool  he  has  made  of 
himself.  I  'in  as  certain  as  a  man  can 
be  of  anything,  he  never  heard  a  sound 
of  Father  Ransom's  sermon!  Starin<* 
at  first  at  her  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
a  woman  before!  She  is  not  like  the 
common  run  of  girls,  I  acknowledge. 
Soon  as  he  saw  how  she  colored  up  and 
turned  away,  he  was  careful  not  to  do 


that,  only  stealing  a  look  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  his  face  toward  the 
preacher  all  the  time,  and  no  more  hear- 
ing that  preacher  ' '  — 

' '  I  wonder  if  he  ever  "  —  I  suggested. 

"  Went  to  their  place  there  on  the 
river?"  my  informant  anticipated  me. 
"No,  sir!  Nor  ever  mentioned  her 
name  to  a  soul,  that  /  know  of.  He 
would  n't  have  given  Job  Peters  that 
blow,  —  only  one  blow  it  was,  whatever 
Job  said,  —  if  he  had  stopped  to  think. 
For  her  sake,  you  see,  he  would  n't 
have  done  it.  And  he  never  annoys 
her  like  by  following  her  about.  Mose 
Evans  is  as  high  a  toned  a  gentleman 
as  I  know;  owns  thousands  of  acres 
of  best  bottom  lands.  You  '11  see  his 
brand  of  stock,  an  E  in  a  circle, 
scattered  fifty  miles  around.  Pity  he 
never  learned  to  read.  People  laugh 
at  Mose  Evans,  but  they  like  him,  too, 
more  even  than  they  do  Harry  Peters; 
you  see  there  's  a  thousand  times  more 
in  him !  It  is  here  as  it  always  is  Avhere 
young  people  are,  good  deal  of  courting 
going  on.  But  not  this  sort!  Mose 
Evans  is  as  still  and  silent  about  it  as 
you  please,  but  it 's  the  most  powerful 
sort  of  love  ever  known  in  these  parts ! 
Because  it  has  changed  Mose  Evans  so ! 
They  say  he  is  learning  to  read,  and  if 
that  young  fellow  had  been  off  to  col- 
lege—  pshaw,  not  that;  look  at  that  Dr. 
Alexis  Jones !  I  mean  if  he  had  clerked 
ten  years  in  a  dry  goods  store, — it 
would  n't  have  transmogrified  him  so, 
as  the  boys  say.  All  the  women  pity 
and  despise  Mose  Evans,  only  they 
can't  help  understanding  and  not  under- 
standing it!  And  Miss  Throop  '11  never 
have  him.  That  man  's  no  more  to  her 
than  if  he  was  a  big  live-oak  she  hap- 
pened to  pass,  no  more  to  her  than  a 
dog  or  an  ox.  She  from  Charleston, 
and  —  he  ?  It  would  kill  that  proud  old 
General.  And  there  's  that  man  Clam- 
meigh, too,  out  here  once  from  Charles- 
ton. Out  of  a  bandbox.  What  a  cool 
cowcumber  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is  !  Hieh, 
is  n't  he  ?  Saw  him  at  church,  and  looks 
like  it.  But  there  's  the  bell  for  sup- 
per! "  my  host  adds,  rising  upon  his 
very  long  legs  and  putting  his  cob-pipe 
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on  the  joist  over  the  door.  "  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  actually  killing  Mose.  Sounds 
redickerlous !  A  man  could  knock  an 
ox  off  its  tracks  with  his  fist.  Man  of 
strong  sense,  too.  Somebody  ought  to 
tell  her,  and  stop  it.  They  seeni  to  like 
you,  Major  Anderson;  suppose  you  stop 
it.  But,  supper;  come!" 

In  the  course  of  conversation  at  ta- 


ble, Mrs.  Robinson  tells  me,  at  length, 
of  the  black  woman  of  the  Throops, 
who  persists  in  considering  herself  their 
property,  because  the  Bible  says  she  is. 
"  I  tell  you,  Judy,"  my  host  breaks 
in  with  energy,  "  it  is  not  that  negro's 
religion  at  all.  It's  that.Miss  Agnes 
has  bewitched  her!  Slave?  Look  at 
that  poor  Mose  Evans!  " 

William  M.  Baker. 
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No !  never  such  a  draught  was  poured 

Since  Hebe  served  with  nectar 
The  bright  Olympians  and  their  Lord, 

Her  over-kind  protector,  — 
Since  Father  Noah  squeezed  the  grape 

And  took  to  such  behaving 
As  would  have  shamed  our  grandsire  ape 

Before  the  days  of  shaving,  — 
No  !  ne'er  was  mingled  such  a  draught 

In  palace,  hall,  or  arbor, 
As  freemen  brewed  and  tyrants  quaffed 

That  night  in  Boston  harbor! 
It  kept  King  George  so  long  awake 

His  poor  old  brain  got  addled, 
It  made  the  nerves  of  Britain  shake, 

With  seven  score  millions  saddled; 
Before  that  bitter  cup  was  drained, 

Amid  the  roar  of  cannon, 
The  western  war-cloud's  crimson  stained 

The  Thames,  the  Clyde,  the  Shannon; 
Full  many  a  six-foot  grenadier 

The  flattened  grass  had  measured, 
And  many  a  mother  many  a  year 

Her  tearful  memories  treasured; 
Fast  spread  the  tempest's  darkening  pall, 

The  mighty  realms  were  troubled, 
The  storm  broke  loose,  but  first  of  all 

The  Boston  tea-pot  bubbled ! 

An  evening  party  —  only  that, 

No  formal  invitation, 
No  gold-laced  coat,  no  stiff  cravat, 

No  feast  in  expectation, 
No  silk-robed  dames,  no  fiddling  band, 

No  flowers,  no  songs,  no  dancing  — 
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A  tribe  of  Red  men,  axe  in  hand  — 

Behold  the  guests  advancing! 
How  fast  the  stragglers  join  the  throng, 

From  stall  and  workshop  gathered ! 
The  lively  barber  skips  along 

And  leaves  a  chin  half  lathered ; 
The  smith  has  flung  his  hammer  down  — 

The  horse-shoe  still  is  glowing; 
The  truant  tapster  at  The  Crown 

Has  left  a  beer-cask  flowing ; 
The  cooper's  boys  have  dropped  the  adze 

And  trot  behind  their  master; 
Up  run  the  tarry  ship -yard  lads  — 

The  crowd  is  hurrying  faster  — 
Out  from  the  Millpond's  purlieus  gush 

The  streams  of  white-faced  millers, 
And  down  their  slippery  alleys  rush 

The  lusty  young  Fort-Hillers ; 
The  rope-walk  lends  its  'prentice  crew  — 

The  tories  seize  the  omen : 
"  Ay,  boys!  you  '11  soon  have  work  to  do 

For  England's  rebel  foemen, 
'  King  Hancock,'  Adams,  and  their  gang, 

That  fire  the  mob  with  treason  — 
When  these  we  shoot  and  those  we  hang 

The  town  will  come  to  reason." 

On  —  on  to  where  the  tea-ships  ride ! 

And  now  their  ranks  are  forming  — 
A  rush,  and  up  the  Dartmouth's  side 

The  Mohawk  band  is  swarming ! 
See  the  fierce  natives !     What  a  glimpse 

Of  paint  and  fur  and  feather, 
As  all  at  once  the  full-grown  imps 

Light  on  the  deck  together ! 
A  scarf  the  pigtail's  secret  keeps, 

A  blanket  hides  the  breeches  — 
And  out  the  cursed  cargo  leaps 

And  overboard  it  pitches ! 

O  woman,  at  the  evening  board 

So  gracious,  sweet,  and  purring, 
So  happy  while  the  tea  is  poured, 

So  blest  while  spoons  are  stirring, 
What  martyr  can  compare  with  thee, 

The  mother,  wife,  or  daughter, 
That  night,  instead  of  best  bohea, 

Condemned  to  milk  and  water ! 

Ah,  little  dreams  the  quiet  dame 

Who  plies  with  rock  and  spindle 
The  patient  flax,  how  great  a  flame, 

Yon  little  spark  shall  kindle ! 
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The  lurid  morning  shall  reveal 

A  fire  no  king  can  smother 
Where  British  flint  and  Boston  steel 

Have  clashed  against  each  other! 
Old  charters  shrivel  in  its  track, 

His  Worship's  Bench  has  crumbled, 
It  climbs  and  clasps  the  Union  Jack  — 

Its  blazoned  pomp  is  humbled, 
The  flags  go  down  on  land  and  sea 

Like  corn  before  the  reapers;  — 
So  blazed  the  fire  that  brewed  the  tea 

That  Boston  served  her  keepers ! 

The  waves  that  wrought  a  century's  wreck 

Have  rolled  o'er  whig  and  tory  — 
The  Mohawks  on  the  Dartmouth's  deck 

Still  live  in  song  and  story, 
The  waters  in  the  Rebel  Bay 

Have  kept  the  tea-leaf  savor,  — 
Our  old  North-Enders  in  their  spray 

Still  taste  a  Hyson  flavor; 
And  Freedom's  teacup  still  o'erflows 

With  ever  fresh  libations, 
To  cheat  of  slumber  all  her  foes 

And  cheer  the  wakening  nations ! 

0.  W.  Holmes. 
December  16,  1873. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   AGASSIZ. 

OLD  VALENCIENNES,  Professor  at  the  gate  on  the   Rue  Cuvier.     Once  past 

Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  used  to  call  the  sentry,  the  air  takes  on  a  sort  of 

him  "  Ce  cJier  Agassiz,"     The  French  repose,  quite   foreign   to  the   rattle  of 

in   their  short  sayings  seldom  miss  the  the  quai,  just  outside.     On  the  right,  a 

mark;  he  was,  indeed,  that  dear  Agas-  nursery  of  young  pear-trees;  on  the  left, 

siz.  paddocks  with  several  species  of  deer; 

The  Garden  of  Plants  (or  Museum  of  then  sedate  porcupines,  whose  meek 
Natural  History,  as  the  professors  call  look  contrasts  so  strongly  with  their 
it)  was  one  of  his  daily  haunts  in  the  warlike  quills;  farther  on,  the  galleries 
old  times  before  he  came  to  America,  of  anatomy,  with  groups  of  peasants 
Xot  many  of  those  travelers  who  throng  staring  at  the  skeleton  of  the  whale,  out- 
t.he  Boiilevards  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  side.  Opposite  is  the  duck  pond,  where 
know  anything  of  that  place  so  sweet  to  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  bridal  pair 
the  student.  It  is  three  miles  from  the  from  the  Quartier  Latin  who  are  taking 
shops  and  the  hotels.  You  keep  on  past  their  wedding  walk,  and  who  have 
the  He  St.  Louis,  and  the  great  depot  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  silver  gulls,  and 
of  wines,  where  the  guardians  stand  all  the  great  grotesque  adjutant  bird  stand- 
day  in  their  glazed  caps,  gimlet  in  ing  motionless  on  one  leg. 
hand,  ready  to  test  the  casks  as  they  As  you  pass  the  round  lecture  hall, 
are  carted  out,  and  you  come  to  an  open  pasted  over  with  announcements  of  the 
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different  courses,  it  grows  more  and  more 
quiet  until  you  come  into  a  paved  square 
and  are  confronted  by  an  old  building 
propped  at  one  end  with  timbers.     Go 
in  by  the  middle  entrance,  the  stair  is 
on  the  left;  ascend  two  flights  and  there 
is  a  small  brown  door  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: "Mollusques  et  Zoophytes."     On 
one  side  hangs  a  bell-rope  with  a  cone- 
shell  for  handle,  and  an  inscription  re- 
questing you  to  pull  hard.     In  reply  to 
the  bell  comes  Pierre,  in  his  blue  apron 
and   French  cap.     Nobody  knows  ex- 
actly how  old  Pierre  is;  he  is  one  of 
those  government  employes  who  always 
look  the   same,   and  who   never   seem 
either  young  or  old.     He  speaks  in  the 
subdued  voice  of  one  often  in  the  pres- 
ence of  great  men  who  do  not  like  to  be 
interrupted.     Lately  he  has  taken   to 
spectacles,   because    of    injury  from  a 
Prussian   shell  which  exploded  in   the 
laboratory.     "  It  was  full  of  powder- 
smoke,  and  dust  from  the  plaster,"  said 
Pierre,  in  a  simple  sort  of  way,  "  and 
five  drawers  full  of  fossils  were  wholly 
destroyed.    Monsieur  Deshayes  felt  very 
badly   about    them."     Now    the    labo- 
ratory has  got  back  its  usual  look,  and 
its    vague    smell    of    dried    shells   and 
sponges,   with   an    occasional  whiff  of 
alcohol.     Five  little  rooms  there  are  in 
all,  full  of  specimens  that  are  ready  for 
the  galleries,  or  under  examination.    In 
the  corner  is  the  small   study  of  Pro- 
fessor Deshayes,  successor  of  Valenci- 
ennes and  of  Lacaze  Duthiers,  the  most 
learned   and  charming  of   men.     Few 
know   the  plain   ways  of  such  people. 
A  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning;  at  noon 
some  tea  with  a  bit  of  meat  and  a  crust 
of  bread;  and   then  hard   work    again 
till  evening.     These  men  are  professors 
in   the  Museum   and   members  of   the 
Academy,  the  highest  scientific  position 
in  France.     They  have  no  fortune,  and 
never  expect  to  have   any;   but  their 
craving  for  knowledge  and  their  love  of 
fame  keep  them  there  laborious  to  the 
end.     Thus    we    can    understand   why 
'••/.  said  in  America,   "I  have   no 
lime   to  make   money."     In    that  very 
laboratory,    and    in   others   like   it,    he 
worked   for  years,    never  knowing   the 


value  of  silver  except  as  it  served  to 
get  his  meals  at  some  cafe  of  the  stu- 
dents; or,  when  very  fortunate,  to  buy 
a  scientific  book  at  second  hand,  from 
the  open-air  stalls  near  the  Institut. 
His  small  handwriting,  which  seemed 
unnatural  in  so  broad  and  impulsive  a 
character,  was  a  result  of  early  neces- 
sity. On  the  backs  of  old  letters,  and 
on  odd  scraps  of  paper,  he  copied,  as 
closely  as  possible,  many  volumes  which 
he  needed  but  which  he  could  not  buy. 
"Here,"  said  excellent  M.  Rousseau, 
patting  emphatically  a  small  pine  table 
in  the  second  room,  "here  he  used  to 
sit,  every  day  when  he  was  not  in  the 
galleries,  and  study  echinoderms  —  ce 
cher  Agassiz !  "  Those  little  low  rooms, 
in  the  old  building  propped  at  one  end 
with  timbers  —  they  should  be  the 
Mecca  of  scientific  devotees !  Perhaps 
every  great  zoologist  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  has  sat  in  them,  and  dis- 
cussed the  problems  which  are  always 
inviting  solution  and  are  never  solved. 
Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Johannes  Miiller, 
•Von  Baer  —  they  all  have  gone,  except 
the  last,  who  lingers  to  remind  us  of 
the  giants  that  once  were.  And  Hum- 
boldt recognized  Agassiz  as  one  who 
was  growing  toward  his  own  stature. 
He  gave  him  that  good  dinner  at  the 
cafe,  and  that  good  advice  with  it,  which 
the  recipient  so  pleasantly  described  at 
the  Humboldt  centennial. 

Then  there  are  those  "galleries" 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Go  down 
the  stairs  once  more  to  the  paved  court, 
and  take  the  wide  gravel  path  that  leads 
past  the  Administration  (what  is  a  pub- 
lic establishment  in  France  without  an 
Administration!).  On  the  right,  and  al- 
most overhanging  the  way,  is  the  great 
cedar  of  Lebanon  planted  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  the  old  tree  it  seems 
only  yesterday  that  it  stretched  ks  dark 
branches  over  the  Swiss  naturalist  as  he 
walked  to  his  daily  task  with  the  strong 
step  of  a  mountaineer.  It  could  tell  you 
of  Buffon  and  his  rambles  in  the  King's 
Garden,  when  he  would  come  up  to 
Paris  from  the  confines  of  Burgundy  and 
"  les  vieilles  tours  du  chateau  de  Mont- 
bard."  Just  beyond,  you  pass  between 
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the  irreat  greenhouses  and  descend  a 
flMit  of  steps  to  tlir  esplanade  of  botany. 
On  the  rMii,  and  at  (he  end  of  a  fair 
alley  of  lime-irees,  stands  a  long  building, 
with  an  old  clock  in  the  centre  gable. 
Here  are  the  (galleries  of  Zoology. 
A-_rain  <_r<>  up  two  small  flights  of  stairs 
and  turn  to  the  right,  past  a  boa-con- 
strictor in  a  tall  glass  of  spirits,  —  quite 
a  landmark  in  its  way,  —  and  keep  on 
through  a  long  hall  whose  ancient  but 
well  polished  floor  of  inlaid  wood  im- 
perils the  footing  of  the  unwonted  for- 
eigner. In  the  wall-cases,  and  in  the 
centre,  there  are  stuffed  animals,  while 
the  ci-ilin'_r  is  beset  with  alligators,  stand- 
ing there  like  so  many  flies.  Philippe 
I'oieau  will  explain,  in  a  deprecatory 
manner,  that  this  is  not  a  position  natu- 
ral to  alligators;  but  one  that  results 
from  lack  of  room  in  the  cases.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  handed  in  plans  for  new 
buildings,  but  government  is  too  much 
occupied  with  the  army  to  give  a  great 
deal  to  science.  Philippe  must  have 
been  born  somewhere  in  the  galleries,  so 
thoroughly  is  he  pervaded  by  their  air. 
He  it  is  that  made  the  noted  collection 
of  ethnographic  photographs.  From  his 
laboratory  window  he  always  looked, 
with  a  watchful  eye,  into  the  garden, 
and  when  a  new  "type"  appeared  — 
an  African  Spain s,  perchance,  or  the 
follower  of  some  Japanese  ambassador, 
Philippe  would  snatch  off  his  blouse  and 
velvet  cap,  put  on  his  black  coat  and 
hat,  and  hasten  after  the  type  to  per- 
suade him  to  sit  for  a  likeness.  From 
this  hall  of  stuffed  animals,  two  tall 
doors  with  heavy  locks  of  curious  iron- 
mongery lead  to  just  such  another  hall, 
in  which  are  displayed  some  of  the  ra- 
diated animals,  and  mollusca.  Here 
Agassi/  loved  to  work,  and  here  he  got 
together  much  material  for  his  Catalogue 
raisonne.  His  handwriting  maybe  seen 
on  the  labels,  beside  that  of  Valenciennes 
and  De  Blainville,  and  of  the  great 
Lamarck,  who,  as  Professor  Martins 
will  have  us  think,  was  the  real  origina- 
tor of  that  theory  of  evolution  known  as 
Darwinism.  Everywhere  in  these  gal- 
leries and  laboratories  it  is  the  same; 
you  are  surrounded  by  the  traditions  of 


science.  The  spirits  of  great  naturalists 
still  haunt  the  corridors,  and  speak 
through  the  specimens  their  hands  have 
set  in  order.  And,  as  if  to  bind  past 
and  present  in  unbroken  reality,  some- 
times then'  passes  an  old  man,  whom 
time  has  forgotten;  a  contemporary  of 
Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire,  and 
who  now  regards  Milne  Edwards  as  a 
youth  of  promise. 

These  scenes,  and  scenes  like  these, 
Aga-siz  left  in  1846.  The  books  and 
collections  were  his  tools  in  trade;  the 
professors  were  his  fellow-workmen.  He 
left  them  all,  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  where  nature  was  rich,  but  tools 
and  workmen  were  few;  and  traditions 
none.  It  was  the  act  of  a  man  bold, 
restless,  and  original.  He  was  not 
spurred  by  failure,  for  already  his  repu- 
tation had  been  made  by  his  great 
monographs  on  the  glaciers  and  on  fos- 
sil fishes.  He  came,  perhaps,  in  a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  of  curiosity;  but  he 
staid  because  he  loved  a  country  where 
new  things  could  be  built  up;  where  he 
could  think  and  speak  as  he  pleased; 
and  where  his  ceaseless  activity  would 
be  considered  a  high  quality. 

From  that  time  forth,  Louis  Agassiz 
grew  more  and  more  an  American.  He 
became  a  master  of  English  composition, 
and  spoke  the  language  not  only  with 
fluency,  but  with  a  voluble  eloquence 
which  was  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
studied  the  modes  of  thought  among  the 
people,  and  learned  to  know  in  what  they 
diH'ered  from  the  European.  His  family 
ties,  his  household,  his  associates  were 
of  the  country;  and  yet,  after  all,  he- 
was  unchanged.  A  genius  like  his  could 
put  itself  in  communication  with  many 
and  different  people;  it  could  grow  also, 
but  it  could  not  change. 

A  thing  he  never  liked,  and  which 
troubled  him  quite  as  much  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  others,  was  book-learning. 
Text-books  and  "school-series"  exas- 
perated him;  and  he  had  a  sympathetic 
recollection  of  Humboldt  who  laughed  at 
the  elaborate  encyclopedia  and  called  it 
a  pons  asinorum.  This  turn  of  mind 
led  him  to  gather  what  he  considered 
the  real  books,  animals  of  all  sorts,  pre- 
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served,  so  far  as  might  be,  in  their 
natural  state — "material  for  investi- 
gation," he  always  called  them.  Before 
loiii:  l»e  had,  with  incredible  activity, 
got  together  a  respectable  representation 
of  our  fauna,  kept  in  such  bottles,  glasses, 
and  phials,  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
placed  for  safety  in  a  poor  wooden  shan- 
ty or  outhouse,  in  Cambridge.  Once, 
after  a  vacation,  Agassiz  went  to  inspect 
his  precious  store.  It  was  gone!  The 
building  was  no  longer  there !  In  trouble 
of  spirit  he  asked  its  whereabouts,  and 
was  told  that  the  college  had  caused  the 
shed  to  be  "moved"  to  a  distant  spot, 
near  the  Brighton  bridge.  Distracted 
by  visions  of  jars  overturned  and  broken 
glasses,  he  hastened  thither,  and  was 
overjoyed  to  find  that,  in  this  remark- 
able country,  a  building  might  be  bodily 
carried  from  place  to  place,  without  dis- 
turbing the  most  delicate  preparations. 

In  those  days  (it  was  about  1853)  he 
still  kept  up  his  habit  of  walking,  for 
which  he  had  been  noted  even  among 
the  guides  of  his  native  mountains.  To 
illustrate  the  lectures  on  geology,  he 
used  to  invite  students  to  accompany  him 
on  excursions  to  neighboring  towns. 
From  boyhood  an  associate  of  students, 
there  was  no  company  in  which  he  felt 
more  at  ease;  and  he  regarded,  with  un- 
feigned consternation,  the  stiff  relations 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  subsisted  be- 
tween our  professors  and  their  pupils. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  him,  at  the  head 
of  a  score  of  us  youngsters,  taking  his 
way  towards  the  pudding-stone  quarries 
in  Roxbui-y.  His  face  wore  an  easy 
smile,  and,  as  his  quick,  brown  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  landscape,  it  saw  more 
than  did  all  our  eyes  put  together;  for 
he  looked,  but  we  only  stared.  Near 
by,  like  a  sort  of  lieutenant,  walked 
Jacques  Burkhardt,  the  life-long  friend 
and  urtist  of  the  ^reat  professor.  Though 
his  beard  was  white,  he  never  grew  old; 
and,  to  the  last,  preferred  the  cheerful 
company  of  the  collegians.  Whenever 
we  came  to  a  gravel  pit,  or  a  railway 
cut,  the  professor  would  stop,  and  would 
expatiate  on  the  structure  of  the  drift 
with  ;is  much  interest  as  if  he  saw  it  for 
•la-  first  time.  This  enthusiasm,  fresh 


and  untiring  over  trite  facts,  was  a 
source  of  immense  power  to  him.  It 
showed  his  French  blood,  for  it  was  but 
an  enlargement  of  that  peculiar  temper 
which  renders  the  Parisian  workmen  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
successful  in  the  world.  Of  the  section 
of  conglomerate  in  Roxbury  he  was  never 
tired  of  talking;  and,  over  and  over 
again,  to  different  sets  of  hearers,  would 
explain  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  rock ; 
and  how  the  cleavage  had  cut  right 
through  hard  pebbles,  like  a  knife; 
then  the  structure  of  the  stone  itself, 
and  the  different  origins  of  flat  and  of 
rounded  pebbles;  and  finally  he  would 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  ledge,  and  ear- 
nestly show  the  grooves  and  scratches 
running  north  and  south,  and  the  surface 
polished  by  the  glaciers. 

His  collections  soon  got  a  step  higher 
than  the  unstable  shed.  They  were  put 
in  an  oblong  wooden  building,  somewhat 
better  than  a  barn  and  not  quite  so 
good  as  a  house.  It  stood  between  the 
scientific  school  and  Cambridge  com- 
mon. One  of  the  scientific  students 
was  lodged,  not  too  luxuriously,  in  one 
corner;  there  was  a  working-room  above, 
and  a  sort  of  study  and  lecture-room 
below,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied 
with  a  long  blackboard  of  slate  slabs. 
Such  a  great  blackboard  was  a  neces- 
sity for  Agassiz,  as  precious  to  him  as 
his  right  hand.  It  is  very  curious  that 
he  never  learned  to  make  finished  draw- 
ings :  —  curious,  because  he  had  often 
been  too  poor  to  employ  an  artist,  and 
because  his  accuracy  of  eye  and  of  touch 
were  remarkable.  If  there  were  ten 
hairs  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  and 
the  artist  had  put  eleven  in  the  draw- 
ing, the  professor  would  exclaim,  the 
moment  he  got  his  head  over  the  eye- 
piece, "  Those  cilia  are  crowded;  there 
must  be  too  many!  "  He  would  hold 
the  dried  shell  of  a  turtle  in  his  left 
hand  and  with  a  saw  divide  it  length- 
wise into  precise  halves,  with  no  other 
guide  than  his  eye.  Although  he  never 
attempted  to  become  an  artist,  his  chalk 
outlines  on  the  blackboard  were  what 
few  artists  could  make.  The  thousands 
of  people  who  have  heard  his  lectures 
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will  always  recollect  the  astonishing  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  drew  an  animal, 
putting  in  only  the  characteristic  points. 
If  he  were  saying,  ' '  The  salmons  have 
a  peculiar  fatty  fin,  called  the  adipose," 
almost  with  the  words  would  appear  an 
unmistakable  chalk  outline  of  the  fish. 
There  was  no  better  nor  more  pitiless 
critic  of  a  zoological  drawing.  He 
rarely  was  satisfied  with  the  finest  work. 
Were  the  artist  painstaking,  he  would 
encourage  him  with,  "  Try  it  once 
again;  it 's  all  wrong,  but  don't  get  out 
of  patience."  The  careless  or  self- 
suflirient  draughtsman  got  a  brisk  ad- 
monition. The  man  who  never  failed 
to  please  him  was  Sonrel,  who  made  the 
plates  for  the  Embryology  of  Turtles, 
of  which  ClapareVfe  said,  "I  had  sup- 
posed that  such  lithography  was  impos- 
sible." 

Those  were  especially  the  days  of 
turtles,  vhen,  in  1856,  the  second  vol- 
ume o/  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States  was  in 
preparation.  From  the  four  corners  of 
i In-  earth  these  animals  were  there  gath- 
ered together,  and  the  iterated  names 
Kniys,  Testudo,  and  Chelonia  drove  all 
the  rest  of  Latin  nomenclature  out  of 
our  heads.  They  were  everywhere, 
some  preserved  in  jars,  and  some  dried 
on  shelves;  then  the  living  ones  in  all 
directions.  A  large  Galapagos  tortoise 
dwelt  in  the  front  entry  ;  many  little 
terrapins  hid  under  the  stair;  and  soft- 
shell  turtles  inhabited  tubs.  The  pro- 
fessor's own  house  was  not  free  from 
them,  and  his  little  garden  was,  at 
times,  quite  swarming.  The  excite- 
ment culminated  when  there  arrived, 
one  day,  a  strong  box  with  bars,  suita- 
ble for  a  wild  beast,  and  containing  two 
huge  Mississippi  snappers,  perhaps  the 
most  ferocious,  and,  for  their  size,  the 
strongest  of  reptiles.  The  professor 
traced  the  ferocity  back  at  once,  and 
showed  that  the  very  embryo  of  the 
snapper,  before  it  is  ready  for  hatching, 
would  fiercely  bite  a  bit  of  stick.  We 
were  getting  clear  of  turtles-,  and  were 
dropping  down  among  the  jelly-fishes, 
in  preparation  for  the  third  volume  of 
Contributions,  when  there  happened  an 
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event  that  marked  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  Agassiz. 

People  had  begun  to  find  out  that  a 
very  valuable  collection  \vas  piled  up  in 
the  barn-like  building,  and  that  there  was 
little  provision  for  its  care,  and  -n  at 
risk  of  its  burning.  It  indeed  was  a 
pathetic-looking  museum,  —  two  great, 
dreary  rooms  with  rou^h  tables  and 
chests  of  drawers,  on  which  were  piled 
alcoholic  preparations  in  bottles,  none 
of  them  good,  and  scarcely  two  alike. 
There  were  tall  jars  meant  to  be  cylin- 
drical, closed  with  slabs  of  cork  which 
had  been  round  before  they  got  warped  : 
then  pickle  bottles,  wide  mouthed 
phials,  and  many  other  receptacles.  In 
winter  the  bad  glass  snapped  and  let 
out  as  much  of  the  alcohol  as  had  not 
evaporated  through  the  loose  stoppers 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  Many 
witnesses  could  testify  to  the  evil  state 
of  affairs.  Committees  of  the  Over- 
seers came  and  looked  despairingly  at 
the  two  large  rooms.  There  was  one 
who  had  known  of  these  pressing  needs 
and  had  thought  of  them.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray  in  1858,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  a  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology;  and  his  nephew, 
Mr.  William  Gray,  scrupulously  fol- 
lowing his  uncle's  inclinations,  selected 
Harvard  College  as  the  proper  insti- 
tution. During  the  following  year,  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  raised  more 
than  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
State  gave  one  hundred  thousand. 
Why,  at  a  time  when  natural  history 
attracted  even  less  attention  than  it 
now  does,  did  an  individual,  and  a  body 
of  gentlemen,  and  a  State  legislature,  all 
interest  themselves  to  give  large  sums  of 
money  to  found  an  establishment  purely 
for  scientific  investigation  ?  It  was  be- 
cause Agafsiz  was  something  more  than 
a  very  strong  zoologist.  He  was  a  man 
of  what  people  call,  in  defiance  of  phys- 
ics, "magnetism."  Everybody  sought 
his  society,  and  no  one  could  stand  be- 
fore his  words  and  his  smile.  It  is 
proper  to  say  "  everybody,"  for  this 
power  of  his  influenced  all  alike.  The 
fishermen  at  Xahant  would  pull  two  or 
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three  miles  to  bring  him  a  rare  fish;  and 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  rush 
out  of  his  little  laboratory,  crying,  "Oh! 
where  did  you  get  that?  That  is  a  spe- 
cies which  goes  as  far  as  Brazil.  No- 
body has  ever  seen  it  north  of  Cape 
Cod.  Come  in,  come  in  and  sit  down!  " 
He  would  talk  with  farmers  about  the 
history  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
horses  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
excitement.  In  fact  his  profound  gen- 
eral sympathies  led  him  to  put  aside  the 
social  position  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed; he  not  only  did  not  care  for, 
but  was  almost  unconscious  of  it.  He 
often  laughed  over  something  that  hap- 
pened to  him  in  London.  They  were 
dissecting  a  crocodile  at  the  college 
of  surgeons,  and  an  interesting  part 
was  given  to  him,  which  he  tied  in  a 
silk  handkerchief  and  then  declared 
himself  ready  to  accompany  an  eminent 
naturalist  who  was  waiting.  The  gen- 
tleman looked  dubiously  at  the  package 
and  suggested  that  his  servant  should 
carry  it,  or  that  they  should  take  a 
coach;  both  of  which  offers  were  de- 
clined with  great  simplicity.  After 
they  had  walked  a  little  in  the  street, 
Agassiz  .suddenly  stopped,  and  said : 
-"  You  are  ashamed  to  walk  with  me,  be- 
cause I  have  a  bundle !  "  The  English- 
man's native  honesty  rallied  at  once, 
and  he  replied,  "I  was  ashamed,  to 
walk  with  you,  and  now  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself;  let  me  carry  that  handker- 
chief for  you." 

Nothing  better  illustrated  the  power 
of  his  enthusiasm  than  his  public  lect- 
ures. Often  he  would  talk  of  things 
familiar  and  easy  to  understand;  but 
sometimes  he  would  plunge  among  dif- 
ficult matters  of  structure  and  morphol- 
ogy, where  only  technical  language 
could  be  used.  Then  it  was  curious  to 
watch  the  faces  of  the  thousand  people 
who  sat  listening  to  him,  and  to  see 
their  expression  of  struggling  perplex- 
ity, as  the  great  professor,  with  ever-in- 
creasing rapidity  of  thought  and  word, 
went  on  through  nucleated  cells,  vi- 
bratile  cilia,  and  epithelium.  All  the 
while  the  audience  tried  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  listened  with  unflagging  in- 


terest till  the  firm  ground  of  every-day 
facts  was  reached  again. 

Another  characteristic,  which  added 
to  his  power  and  popularity,  was  his 
intense  devotion  to  science,  which  few 
people  cared  for,  and  his  unfeigned  ig- 
norance of,  and  indifference  to,  money, 
which  everybody  cared  for.  More  than 
this,  he  was  singularly  careless  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  place  and  glory;  a 
feeling  which  increased  with  his  years. 
But  lie  was  eager  for,  and  would  strug- 
gle hard  to  get  any  position,  or  point  of 
advantage,  which  would  enable  him  to 
push  his  favorite  studies.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  qualities  had  a  strong 
effect  among  a  people  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  set  a  very  high  value  on  en- 
thusiasm and  disinterestedness.  His 
advocates,  when  urging  appropriations, 
could  always  say  :  ' '  This  is  a  man  who, 
at  the  height  of  Napoleon's  power,  re- 
fused the  directorship  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  and  a  seat  as  senator  of  the 
empire.  He  might,  with  little  pains, 
have  been  rich;  but  he  is  penniless, 
after  much  toil,  and  the  very  house  over 
his  head  is  mortgaged  to  support  a  mu- 
seum which  belongs  to  other  people." 
As  to  the  value  of  abstract  science, 
many  persons  were  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  and  were  obliged  to  take  his  word 
for  it;  but  at  any  rate,  nobody  would 
stand  by  and  see  so  brave  a  man  strug- 
gle without  aid. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  such  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  turned  the 
current  of  Agassiz 's  thoughts  in  a  new 
direction,  and  in  one  which  they  after- 
wards kept.  He  determined  to  found  a 
great  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
arranged  to  show  his  views  of  the  rela- 
tions of  living  animals  among  them- 
selves and  their  connections  in  the  geo- 
logical and  embryological  successions. 
Such  a  museum  he  hoped  to  leave  as  a 
legacy  —  his  all  —  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  make  it  at  once  a  mark 
of  his  affection  and  a  monument  of  his 
labor.  He  gave  less  and  less  of  his 
time  to  those  special  investigations  by 
which  he  had  gained  his  reputation,  and 
pondered  more  and  more  on  this  mu- 
seum, which  should  serve  as  a  sort  of 
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tabulation  of  the  creative  thought,  by 
presenting  the  creations  themselves  in  a 
connected  order. 

When  the  first  section  of  the  edifice 
was  finished,  fire-proof  and  fairly  fitted 
with  shelves  and  cases,  a  grand  mov- 
ing took  place,  and  the  motley  boxes 
and  bottles  were  carried,  or  carted,  in 
all  haste  to  the  new  quarters.  Mean- 
while the  barn-like  building  was  not 
treated  with  ignominy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  also  was  moved  to  an  honorable 
spot,  near  the  new  museum,  and  was 
slated,  papered,  and  painted,  and  turned 
into  lodgings  for  students  and  artists. 
Such  an  old  coat  as  the  collection  had 
was  not  suited  to  so  fine  a  house,  and 
fresh  clothing  was  ordered  in  the  form 
of  fair  glass  jars,  with  good  ground 
stoppers.  But  this  child  kept  outgrow- 
ing its  clothes.  We  could  never  get 
jars,  or  drawers,  or  alcohol  enough! 
In  a  museum  of  natural  history  every- 
thing pours  in,  and  nothing  goes  out, 
except  money.  Nature  has  no  begin- 
ning or  middle  or  end;  the  process  of 
increase  and  arrangement  is  an  ever- 
lasting one.  The  Brazilian  expedition 
of  1865  brought  home  barrels  and  cases 
by  the  hundred,  and  so  did  the  Hassler 
expedition  of  1871.  Nor  were  these 
half;  for  the  incessant  eagerness  of  the 
director  sought  original  collections  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  some  by  exchange 
and  some  by  purchase.  In  1870  the 
building  was  increased  to  double  its 
former  capacity,  but  it  does  not  afford 
room  to-day  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
collections  stored  in  it. 

Year  by  year  Agassiz  strove  to  sup- 
port the  ever-increasing  burdens  of  his 
task,  — his  vast  correspondence  carried 
on  in  three  languages;  the  superintend- 
ence of  numerous  assistants;  protracted 
conferences  almost  daily  with  the  learned 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments;  and  a  constant  and 
intense  study  of  the  grand  question  of 
arrangement.  In  addition  to  this  labor, 
especially  devoted  to  the  museum,  he 
exerted  himself  in  many- other  ways. 
He  gave  lectures  and  contributed  to  sci- 
entific literature.  He  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  every  one  who  came  to  ask 


questions;  and  he  found  time  to  attend 
agricultural  meetings,  learned  societies, 
and  literary  clubs.  Besides  all  this,  he 
undertook  a  task  very  disagreeable  to 
him  in  asking  aid  to  carry  on  so  ex- 
pensive an  establishment.  More  than 
once  his  warm  friend  and  admirer. 
Brown-Sequard,  warned  him  that  such 
a  strain  was  not  to  be  borne.  Agassiz 
could  not  stop.  He  was  driven  by  a 
power  like  that  which  the  Greeks  called 
mighty  fate.  At  length,  in  December 
of  1869,  his  system  gave  way,  and  his 
brain  was  attacked  in  a  manner  which 
threatened  paralysis.  Nothing  saved 
him  then  but  his  powerful  constitution, 
seconded  by  the  most  careful  treatment. 
Weakened  by  disease  and  with  death 
imminent,  his  heroism  was  at  once  noble 
and  pathetic.  One  day  the  tears  began 
to  roll  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  said: 
"  Brown- Sdquard  tells  me  I  must  not 
think.  Nobody  can  ever  know  the  tor- 
tures I  endure  in  trying  to  stop  think- 
ing!" 

Had  it  been  in  his  nature  to  be  what 
is  called  prudent,  or  to  draw  lessons 
from  the  past,  he  would  never  have  been 
what  he  was.  He  worked  four  years 
longer,  and  then  fell :  —  suddenly,  and 
in  the  glory  of  his  power. 

To  Agassiz  applies  the  familiar  say- 
ing that  he  was  winning  in  his  ways; 
nay,  more  than  this,  the  ways  were  often 
irresistible.  He  was  a  French  Swiss, 
and  in  him  was  developed  in  its  high- 
est degree  the  Gallic  power  of  pleas- 
ing. No  man  was  more  set  in  his  aims; 
no  man  more  determined  and  coura- 
geous in  their  pursuit;  but  he  had  not 
the  Saxon  style  of  riding  rough-shod 
over  people  who  were  in  the  path.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  crowd  of 
the  world  deftly;  and,  when  he  arrived, 
as  he  always  did,  at  the  wished-for 
place,  it  was  with  a  kindly  smile  on  his 
face,  and  accompanied  by  the  good- will 
even  of  his  opponents.  His  kindliness 
was  inseparable  from  his  nature,  and  was 
a  force  in  itself.  It  was  shown  by  his 
love  of  children  and  his  inexhaustible 
patience  with  them,  and  by  his  tolera- 
tion of  dull  or  ignorant  people.  Behind 
this  came  his  enthusiasm,  like  the  line 
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after    its    skirmishers;     his    kindliness 
charmed,  his  enthusiasm   overwhelmed 
and  carried  off  captive.    These  qualities 
gave   an   extraordinary  play  to  a  face 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  mass- 
ive, and   a  boyish  twinkle  to  an  eye 
which  had   not  been   a   boy's  for  half 
a  century.     His  powers  were  all  mobi- 
lized', none  were  reserved,  or  shut  up, 
or  in  places  of  difficult  access;    there- 
fore he  was  the  most  brilliant  of  talkers. 
Although  cheerful  and  fond  of  laughter, 
he  was  not  exactly  humorous;  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  was  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the   ludicrous    mixture    of 
exaggeration   and    contradiction  which 
we  call  a  joke.     Nevertheless  he  appre- 
ciated  sarcasm  and  enjoyed  fine  wit. 
One  day  he  came  smiling  into  his  study 
and  said:  "I  have  thought  of  a  good 
hit  for  the  Evolutionists,  who  say  they 
can  effect  anything,  if  only  they  have 
enough  time  and  repetition.     You  recol- 
lect the  Tragische  Geschichte  of  Cha- 
misso,  where  the  philosopher  is  discon- 
tented because  his  queue  hangs  behind 
him;    so  he  turns  himself  round;    and 
finding  it  still  behind  him,  he  keeps  on 
spinning,  expecting  to  get  it  in  front.     I 
asked  Felton  if  it  would  do  to  introduce 
this  in  my  Essay  on  Classification,  but 
he  thought  it  too  much  of  a  pleasantry 
for  so  serious  a  topic,  so  I  will  hint  at  it 
in  a  foot-note."1 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Agassiz 
was  a  man  who  seemed  rather  driven 
by  mighty  fate,  than  led  by  inclination 
or  taste.  The  craving  for  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  imparting  it  to  other 
people  were  the  passions  before  which 
he  could  not  stand  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  if  he  could.  That  he  was 
influenced  by  both  at  once  was  remark- 
able, and  in  keeping  with  other  excep- 
tional combinations  presently  to  be 
noticed.  Good  teachers  are  not  com- 
monly original  investigators ;  and  orig- 
inal investigators  often  lack  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  tell  other  people 

1  On  page  54  the  Evolutionists  above  mentioned 
are  referred  to  the  charming  poem  of  Chamisso, 
beginning  :  — 

'S  war  Einer  dem's  zu  Herzem  ging. 
It  has  been  well  translated  by  Thackeray. 


what  they  know.  No  village  school- 
master was  ever  more  patient  than  he  in 
teaching  elementary  zoology ;  and  when, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  he  would  write 
with  chalk  on  the  blackboard  the  words 
Vertebrata,  Articulata,  Mollusca,  and 
Radiata,  it  was  with  a  zeal  and  vigor 
that  showed  he  was  doing  something 
agreeable.  From  a  class  of  school-girls 
he  would  turn  to  his  microscope  and 
specimens,  and,  within  five  minutes, 
would  take  up  the  thread  of  a  research 
which  lay  in  the  farthest  limits  of  zool- 
ogy. But  one  of  the  two  things  he  must 
always  have  in  hand,  investigation  or 
teaching. 

The  intellect  of  Agassiz  was  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Latin  race,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  call  it  colossal.     It 
was  one  of  the  few  in  this  or  in  any 
generation,   which  not   only  had   great 
intensity  but  also  had  the  capacity  to 
see  and  examine  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion.   Here  again  is  a  rare  combination. 
As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  intensity,  the 
less  the  discrimination  ;  and  when  such 
an  over-balance  is  fully  carried  out,  we 
have  a  fanatic.     Despite  so  much  real 
progress  in  charity  and  gentleness,  fanat- 
ics were  never  perhaps  more  numerous 
than  they  now  are ;  and  a  large  part  of 
them   are  just  where  there   should  be 
none, — in  science.     The  wheel  of  hu- 
man thought  has  again  brought  to  the 
surface  an  old  form  of  philosophy  under 
the  name  of  positivism.     Positivism  is 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  carefully  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  phenomena;    or, 
if  you  please,  it  is  a  series  of  phenomena 
carefully  arranged  to  lead  to,  and  illus- 
trate, the  doctrine  of  necessity.     It  has 
done   much  good,  and  is  likely  to  do 
more,    in   breaking   down   dogmas   and 
crude  superstition,  and  in  teaching  ex- 
act  modes   of    thought.      It  has   done 
much  harm,  and  is  likely  to  do  more,  in 
weakening  the  vital  idea  of  free '  will, 
and  in  leading  to  the  neglect,  and  even 
contempt,  of  what  is  spiritual  in  nature. 
As  a  system  of  philosophy  it  resembles 
all  others  that  ever  were  thought  out, 
in   that   it   illuminates  one  side  of   the 
medal  and  leaves  the  other  in  darkness ; 
or  even   ignores   the   existence  of   any 
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other  side.  Finally,  it  also  resembles 
all  other  philosophical  systems  in  its 
power  to  breed  fanatics.  When  one 
has  read  the  story  through  he  is  tempted 
to  say  :  This  game  is  not  worth  the  can- 
dle. If  life  itself  and  all  Cosmos  are 
only  a  procession  of  figures,  why  take 
so  much  pains  about  them?  And 
rsjHvially,  why  talk  so  much  about 
Truth  ?  It  is  essentially  as  well  to  feed 
<iu  Falsehood,  which  may  be  made  as 
sweet  as  you  like ;  whereas  the  truth  of 
positivism  is  nothing  but  that  ghastly 
procession  ;  it  is  despair.  Strauss  must 
have  had  some  such  notion  when  he,  in 
substance,  said:  Kingship  is  a  fraud, 
but,  just  now,  it  is  advisable  fervently 
to  uphold  the  Hohenzollerns. 

AVe  cannot  easily  understand  how  a 
mind  of  such  intensity  as  that  of  Agas- 
siz,  and  of  such  vivid  belief,  could  check 
itself,  at  each  step,  to  weigh  evidence 
and  probabilities;  how,  in  a  word,  it 
could  escape  fanaticism.  Everything 
seemed  to  draw  him  in  that  direction, 
and  the  hidden  cord  that  held  him  back 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  expected.  Nay, 
many  observers,  taking  in  simply  the 
glow  of  his  enthusiasm,  held  him  for 
one  who  had  too  much  abandoned  him- 
self to  rapid  and  brilliant  generalizations. 
But  generalization  was  only  a  part  of 
his  well-considered  method  of  work. 
He  knew  that  the  workman,  to  avoid 
being  cramped  by  his  material,  must 
sometimes  deal  rough  blows,  to  get  a 
guide,  —  some  light  and  some  form  to  go 
by.  What  observers  were  apt  not  to 
see,  was  the  long  and  patient  toil ;  the 
plodding  among  dry  details ;  the  deep 
reflection  that  returned  again  and  again 
to  its  object.  Nor  were  they  apt  to  see 
how  the  truth  of  science  was  to  him  a 
law  that  brooked  neither  excuse  nor  de- 
lay; and  how,  in  resignation,  he  would 
turn  on  his  own  structures  and  remorse- 
lessly tear  them  down;  saying:  "  If  I 
have  more  ability  than  some  men,  then 
my  mistakes  are  more  dangerous  than 
theirs." 


The  steadiness  of  his  discrimination 
especially  showed  itself  in  treating  the 
popular  philosophy.  To  a  man  of  his 
spiritual  nature  there  were  few  things 
more  discordant  than  positivism ;  and 
yet  he  did  not  usually  condemn  it  by 
name,  or  as  a  whole ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, recommended  its  good  parts,  its 
exactness  of  method,  patient  research, 
and  freedom  from  superstition.  Nor 
did  this  charity  rise  from  indifference  or 
lack  of  appreciation.  Agassiz  was  a 
born  metaphysician,  and  moreover  had 
pursued  severe  studies  in  philosophy. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  were  con- 
stantly surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
he  handled  the  more  intricate  problems 
of  thought.  It  was  charming,  for  ex- 
ample, to  hear  him,  in  familiar  conver- 
sation, treat  of  the  relation  of  Darwin- 
ism to  other  theories  of  evolution,  and 
show  the  different  interpretations  it  had 
received  from  the  English,  German,  and 
French  minds.  Darwinism  was  to  him 
the  sum  of  wrong-headedness,  yet  Dar- 
win has  called  him  his  most  courteous 
opponent,  and  most  formidable. 

Last,  and  above  all,  Agassiz  was  a 
man  of  an  inborn  spiritual  belief,  which 
made  a  primary  element  in  his  nature, 
and  which  entered  into  all  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  outer  world.  That  ma- 
terial form  was  the  cover  of  a  spirit 
appeared  to  him  a  truth  fundamental 
and  almost  self-evident.  His  own  per- 
sonality was  a  unit  indestructible  and 
destined  to  unceasing  development  and 
improvement.  In  the  presence  of  death 
he  exhibited  a  faith  which  towered 
above  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  whose 
roots  were  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

He  is  dead,  and  a  great  light  has  gone 
out.  We  buried  him  from  the  chapel 
that  stands  among  the  college  elms. 
The  students  laid  a  wreath  of  laurel  on 
his  bier,  and  their  manly  voices  sang  his 
requiem ;  for  he  had  been  a  student  all 
his  life  long,  and,  when  he  died,  he  was 
younger  than  any  of  them. 

Theodore  Lyman. 
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A  DISTINCT  and  peculiar  school  of  writers 
in  New  England,  akin  to  the  Lake  School  in 
England,  was  the  group  of  Concord  authors, 
of  whom  the  two  youngest,  Thoreau  and 
Ellery  Channing,  are  represented  in  the  book 
lately  published  by  the  latter.  We  say  was, 
because  though  but  two  of  the  five  friends  who 
composed  the  group  have  passed  away,  — 
Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  —  the  school  itself 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mr.  Emerson  ranks 
as  its  founder,  though  he  has  been  rather 
the  centre  about  which  the  others  have  clus- 
tered, than  the  root  from  which  they  sprang. 
There  was  an  independent  and  original 
genius  in  Alcott,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and 
Ellery  Channing,  which,  though  related  to 
the  genius  of  Emerson,  made  each  of  the  four 
a  separate  individuality,  sure  to  manifest 
itself  sooner  or  later  in  its  own  peculiar 
fashion.  Hawthorne  touched  his  associates 
at  fewest  points,  and  earliest  withdrew  from 
close  companionship  with  them,  —  though 
none  of  his  few  intimates  was  perhaps  more 
trulv  intimate  with  him  than  Ellery  Chan- 
ning. But  even  Hawthorne  could  not  es- 
cape the  charm  of  Concord ;  he  left  it  twice 
and  twice  returned  thither  after  an  interval 
of  years ;  his  third  departure  was  for  the 
brief  journey  that  preceded  his  death,  and 
his  third  return  was  to  the  grave  where  he 
lies  buried  on  a  Concord  hill-side.  Of  the 
five,  Thoreau  was  the  only  one  born  in  the 
town,  for  Emerson  and  Channing  were  na- 

1  Thoreau:  The  Poet- Naturalist.  With  Memo- 
rial Verses.  By  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Threading  my  Way.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 
New  York :  0.  W.  Carlefon  &  Co.  1878. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Expedition  against 
S»ndusky  under  Col.  William  Crawford  in  1782. 
U'ith  biographical  Sketches,  personal  Reminis- 
cences, and  Descriptions  of  interesting  Localities ; 
including  a'so  Details  of  the  disastrous  Retreat,  the 
Itarbarities  of  the  Savages,  and  the  awful  Death  of 
Crawford  by  Torture.  By  C.  VV.  BuritRFiKLD. 
Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1873. 

The  Prostrate  State  :  South  Carolina  under  Negro 
Government,  By  JAMES  L.  PIKE,  late  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Hague.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1874. 

The  Poems  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  Collected 
and  edited  by  bin  Nephew,  EDWARD  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 
Philadelphia:  Porter  &  Coates.  1873. 

Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers.  By  LAURA  C. 
REDDEN.  (Howard  Glyndon.)  Boston:  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  1873. 


tives  of  Boston,  Hawthorne  of  Salem,  and 
Alcott  of  Wolcott,  in  Connecticut.  Per- 
haps it  was  for  this  reason  that  Thoreau 
was  also  the  most  sedulous  in  his  abode 
there,  and  the  most  diligent  in  celebration 
of  his  birthplace.  He  has  been  accused,  in- 
deed, of  treating  Nature  herself  "  as  if  she 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Concord," 

—  and  perhaps  there  was  something  narrow- 
ing in  the  persistence  with  which  he  clung 
to  the  flat  plains,  swampy  meadows,  and  low 
hills  of  the  Musketaquid  valley.    But  if  Con- 
cord contracted  his   genius  somewhat,  the 
very  process  gave  it  point  and  pungency  ; 
and  his  memory  is  best  preserved  thereby, 

—  for,   as   a   friend    said,   after  his   death, 
"  This  village  is  his  monument,  covered  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  by  himself." 

Thoreau  died  in  May,  1 862,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  Mr.  Emerson  printed  in  this 
magazine  the  eulogy  and  biographical 
sketch  read  by  him  at  his  friend's  funeral. 
This  seeming  incomplete,  Mr.  Channing  be- 
gan in  1863  the  memoir  now  published,  and 
printed  some  portions  of  it  in  1864,  in  the 
Boston  Commonwealth.  Less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  present  volume,  however,  has 
been  seen  in  print  before ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  drawn  either  from  Thoreau's  unpub- 
lished journals,  or  from  note-books  of  walks 
and  talks  which  the  two  friends  took  together 
across  the  fields  and  by  the  brooksides  they 
were  never  tired  of  perambulating.  No  man 

The  Courtin\  By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  Illus- 
trated by  Winslow  Homer.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood 
&Co.  1874. 

The  Golden  City.  By  B.  F.  BARRETT,  author  of 
Lectures  on  the  New  Dispensation,  etc.  Philadel- 
phia :  Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger.  1874. 

Common- Sense  in  Religion.  A  Series  of  Essays. 
By  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  1873. 

Buddhism;  Its  historical,  thoretical,  and  popu- 
lar Aspects.  In  three  Lectures.  BY  ERNEST  J.  EITEL, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Second  edition.  London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1873. 

The.  Study  of  Sociology.  By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1874. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by 
the  REV.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.  A.  Ludan.  By  the 
Editor.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1874. 
Artists  and  Arabs;  or,  Sketching  in  Sunshine.  By 
HENRY  BLACKBURN.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1874. 

Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  R.  GREQ. 
Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1873. 
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ever  walked  so  many  miles  with  Thoreau,  or 
sailed  so  fur  with  him  in  his  boat,  as  Mr. 
(/banning  did  ;  none  was  inure  familiarly 
his  friend,  or  knew  better  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  man  whom  he  so  aptly  calls 
"  the  poet-naturalist."  There  is  then  a  pe- 
culiar litness  in  a  biography  of  Thoreau  by 
Channintr,  enriched  as  this  book  is  by  num- 
berie.ss  ^notations,  not  only  from  Thorcau's 
own  writings,  but  from  his  favorite  authors, 
and  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  companions. 
We  seem  to  detect  along  the  pages  verses  of 
Kim-icon's  hitherto  unprinted,  as  well  as 
I  from  Mr.  Channing's  unpublished 
poetry,  and  other  poems  of  his,  collected 
from  the  oblivious  corners  of  newspapers. 
Were  there  only  a  little  more  method  in 
arranging  the  work,  and  a  great  deal  more 
clearness  of  stvle,  the  merit  of  the  volume 
would  be  thrice  what  it  now  is,  and  more 
than  that  of  any  recent  literary  biography. 
Even  In  its  pixvent  crude  condition,  it  is  a 
mine  of  rich  matter,  and,  in  parts,  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  inimitable  native  force. 

Thoreau  was  born  in  1817  ;  began  to  write 
and  publish  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  ; 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Dial  in  1840-44, 
and  to  other  magazines  for  a  few  years  after ; 
went  to  live  at  Walden  in  1847,  and  left  his 
hut  there  when  he  had  published  his  first 
volume  in  1849,  returning  to  the  village  of 
Concord  and  to  his  father's  house.  Here  he 
wrote  his  next  book,  "  Walden,"  which 
came  out  in  1854,  and  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively read  than  any  other  of  his  vol- 
umes. He  published  no  other  books  during 
his  life-time,  but  contributed  to  the  m.i_;a- 
sdnes  from  18">2  to  1862.  After  his  death 
these  papers  and  others,  including  a  lew  of 
his  letters  and  poems,  were  edited  by  Miss 
Thoreau,  Mr.  Channing,  and  Mr.  Emerson, 
in  five  volumes,  which  appeared  successively 
from  1863  to  1866.  Since  then  nothing  has 
been  published  of  Thoreau's,  until  now  these 
passages,  making  perhaps  half  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's memorial  volume. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  his 
style  and  Mr.  Channing's.  Both  are  hu- 
morists, and  carry  their  humor  into  ver- 
bal excesses,  —  puns,  quips,  and  obscuri- 
ties, which  often  puzzle  the  plain-minded 
reader.  Of  the  two,  Thoreau  is  the  less  ob- 
scure, so  that  there  is  force  in  a  complaint 
we  have  heard  that  this  book  translates 
Thorean  into  an  abstruser  dialect  than  his 
own,  which  was  needless.  It  is  by  no  means 
smooth  and  easy  reading,  either  in  its  prose 
or  verse.  Like  Montaigne  and  Burton,  it 
requires  to  be  read  sparingly,  and  with  much 


thought  and  meditation.  But  its  peculiari- 
ties give  it  piquancy,  and  from  its  very  unlike- 
ness  to  other  books,  a  position  of  distinction 
is  at  once  conferred  upon  it.  Its  absolute 
value  as  a  biography  is  considerable,  though 
it  fails  to  give  in  a  connected  way  the  chief 
events  in  Thoreau's  life.  It  abounds  in  an- 
ecdotes and  in  good  sayings  of  his,  which 
sound  like  quotations  from  Plutarch  some- 
times, sometimes  like  the  inconsequent  utter- 
ances of  Jean  Paul.  It  is  overloaded  with 
verses,  some  of  them  very  bard  to  read  and 
of  no  pertinence  to  the  place  where  they 
occur.  Its  rhetoric  and  syntax  are  eccen- 
tric, and  it  occasionally  becomes  tiresome. 
Nevertheless,  it  sets  forth,  as  has  never  been 
done  before,  the  true  nature  and  paradoxi- 
cal composition  of  Thoreau,  who  has  been 
much  misunderstood  by  admirers  as  well  as 
by  those  averse  to  him.  Mr.  Channing 
dwells  with  warm  affection,  and  yet  with 
discrimination,  on  one  of  his  noblest  traits, 
his  constancy  in  friendship.  "  Those  who 
loved  him  never  had  the  least  reason  to  re- 
gret it.  He  meant  friendship,  and  meant 
nothing  else,  and  stood  by  it  without  the 
slightest  abatement ;  not  veering  as  a 
weather-cock  with  each  shift  of  a  friend's 
fortune,  nor  like  those  who  bury  their  early 
friendships  in  order  to  make  room  for  fresh 
corpses."  To  the  same  effect  are  those  lines 
with  which  he  closes  his  dedication,  and 
which  were  the  close,  with  slight  variations, 
of  an  earlier  volume  of  Mr.  Channing's, 
printed  during  Thoreau's  life-time.  We 
quote  them  as  they  then  stood  (the  earlier 
form  is  better,  to  our  thinking),  because  they 
furnish  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  quite  different 
from  that  which  has  generally  been  given  of 
him. 

"So  Henry  lived, 

Considerate  to  his  kind.     11  Ls  love  bestova-1 
Was  not  a  tiling  of  fractions,  half-way  done, 
But  with  a  mellow  goodness  like  the  sun, 
He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts  and  brought  their  buds 
To  blus-ouis,  thence  to  fruits  and  seed. 
Forbearing  too  much  counsel,  yet  with  blows 
lu  pleasing  reason  urged,  he  took  their  thoughts 
As  with  a  mild  surprise,  and  they  were  good, 
Even  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came, 
Or  once  suspected  that  from  Henry's  heart, 
That  warm  oVr-circling  heart,  their  impulse  flowed." 

—  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen's  good  wine 
should  certainly  need  no  bush  in  this  place 
where  it  was  first  broached  ;  and  yet  we 
would  fain  flourish  over  it  a  wreath  of  the 
vine  interwoven  with  laurel ;  not  so  much 
to  draw  custom  to  it  as  in  sign  of  our  own 
pleasure  in  its  goodness.  As  the  papers 
wJiich  have  gone  to  make  up  Threading  my 
Way  appeared  one  after  another  in  these 
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I  ..i -os  last  year,  there  were  few  readers  or 
none,  we  imagine,  who  did  not  enjoy  their 
gonialitv  of  spirit,  their  entertaining  ma- 
terial, their  lightness  and  ease  of  manner. 
Tli-v  wore  of  a  kind  of  writing  thht,  when 
ail  is  said,  remains  to  our  thinking  the  most 
delightful  kind  of  writing  there  is.  Auto- 
biography is  the  soul  of  history,  the  most 
precious  contribution  to  men's  knowledge 
of  each  other.  It  gives  the  delight  that 
story-telling  imparts  in  fiction,  and  if  it  is 
faithfully  done,  it  out-romances  all  invention 
by  the  records  of  those  facts  in  man's  con- 
sciousness or  experience,  which  it  is  the  high- 
est ambition  of  the  inventive  writer  to  make 
his  creations  resemble.  It  is  not  dishearten- 
ing like  biography,  at  the  end  of  which  always 
stands  that  sad  Hie  jacet,  —  your  autobiog- 
rapher  goes  on  living  forever ;  and  it  is  as 
intimate  in  its  appeal  as  the  finest  poetry. 
Best  of  all,  it  utterly  forbids  the  mock- 
modesty  which  pretends  to  shrink  from  the 
mention  of  one's  self.  For  once,  the  worthy 
h'rst  person  is  accorded  the  first  place,  and 
egotism  becomes  the  sole  virtue ;  the  auto- 
biographer  who  proposed  not  to  talk  about 
himself  would  be  a  ludicrous  hypocrite  and 
pretender.  And  being  put  upon  his  honor, 
as  it  were,  by  these  conditions,  the  autobiog- 
rapher  is  commonly  very  modest.  He  does 
not  spare  his  faults,  he  owns  manfully  to  his 
mistakes,  he  recognizes  his  failures ;  and 
even  when  he  does  not  judge  his  actions  he 
leaves  them  frankly  to  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Owen  seems  to  have  realized  the 
ideal  of  autobiography  in  these  papers, 
which,  written  so  as  to  be  each  complete  in 
itself,  and  to  serve  the  humor  of  the  reader 
who  cared  for  but  one  of  them,  had  yet  a 
continual  purpose  of  developing  the  history 
of  the  author's  first  twenty-seven  years. 
Later  in  life  he  became  part  of  our  political, 
social,  and  religious  history,  and  in  a  second 
volume  he  promises  that  we  shall  have  his 
estimate  and  record  of  himself  in  that  char- 
acter. "  But  here,"  he  says,  referring  with  a 
wise  frankness  which  we  find  very  charming, 
to  his  efforts  to  set  the  world  right  in  points 
where  he  believed  it  wrong,  "  but  here  ends 
the  first  portion  of  my  life,  during  which  my 
home  was  in  the  Old  World  and  in  my  na- 
tive land.  These  were  the  tentative  years, 
the  years  throughout  which  I  was  proving 
all  things  and  seeking  for  that  which  is 
good.  Up  to  that  time  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  but  threading  my  way ;  and 
I  thought  I  had  found  it.  I  had  energy, 
moral  eourage,  eagerness  to  render  service 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  a  most  over-ween- 


ing opinion  of  the  good  which  I  imagined 
that  I  could  do,  in  the  way  of  enlightening 
my  fellow-creatures.  It  needed  quarter  of  a 
century  more  to  teach  me  how  much  that 
intimately  regards  man's  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement, moral  and  spiritual,  had  till 
then  been  to  me  a  sealed  book  ;  to  bring 
home  the  conviction  that  I  stood  but  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  most  important  knowl- 
edge that  underlies  the  civilization  of  our 
race." 

We  cannot  leave  this  delightful  book  with- 
out asking  the  reader's  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  experiences  and  ob- 
servations it  records,  and  which  strike  us 
more  in  the  collected  chapters  than  when 
they  appeared  from  month  to  month.  Mr. 
Owen's  notices  of  his  ancestors,  and  es- 
pecially his  study  of  his  grandfather  David 
Dale's  character  and  work  at  New  Lanark  ; 
the  pictures  of  his  own  early  life  at  Brax- 
field,  those  fascinating  Scotch  interiors,  which 
we  should  hardly  know  where  to  match  else- 
where; the  excellent  characterization  of  his 
father,  and  the  account  of  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  labor-reform  ;  his  own  youthful  expe- 
rience at  London ;  his  education  at  Hofwyl ; 
his  chapter  on  English  Reformers  ;  the  pretty 
and  touching  idyl  of  his  first  love  ;  the  rec- 
ollections of  the  community  life  at  New 
Harmony ;  the  chapters  sketching  famous 
people  whom  he  met  afterwards  in  France 
and  England  —  leave  scarcely  any  repre- 
sentative man  or  leading  interest  of  the  first 
quarter  of  our  century  untouched ;  while 
they  abound  in  entertaining  anecdote  and 
harmless  gossip.  Through  all  runs  the 
sweetest  and  gentlest  spirit ;  a  lenient  judg- 
ment, a  generous  sympathy,  a  high  morality, 
a  shrewd  and  humorous  self-perception.  It 
is  as  Christian  a  book  as  ever  was  written, 
and  is  to  be  praised  as  much  for  its  blame- 
less conscience,  as  for  its  blameless  manner. 

—  Mr.  Butterfield's  history  of  Craw- 
ford's expedition  against  the  Indian  towns 
at  Sandusky,  in  1782,  is  the  latest  of  that 
excellent  series  of  local  narratives,  biogra- 
phies, and  sketches  of  pioneer  life  in  the  Ohio 
valley  which  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.  have 
been  issuing  for  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
and  which  have  been  successively  noticed 
here,  and  commended  as  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  all  encouragement.  For  the 
pioneer  history  of  the  Ohio  valley  is  by  no 
means  merely  of  local  interest.  It  was  in 
that  region,  and  more  particularly  in  that 
part  of  it  west  of  the  Ohio,  that  the  Indian 
tribes  made  their  last  considerable  stand 
against  the  United  States,  defeating  St. 
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Clair,  and  finally  succumbing  to  Wayne. 
Thcv  were  aided  and  abetted,  first  secretly 
and  afterwards  openly,  in  their  raids  upon 
the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  settlements, 
by  the  British  from  their  post  at  Detroit ; 
and  if  the  Ku^Iish  name  were  not  already 
rather  too  thickly  incrusted  with  barbarities 
of  all  sorts,  it  would  form  a  conspicuous 
stain  on  it  that  for  seven  years  the  British 
arms  protected  these  pitiless  savages  in  the 
slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children  along 
the  frontier,  and  in  the  murder,  with  atrocious 
tortures,  of  their  prisoners.  It  was  when 
these  i'oravs  had  become  unendurable,  that 
the  Virginian  and  Pennsylvania!!  borderers, 
acting  with  the  cooperation  of  General  Irvine, 
commandant  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburgh),  vol- 
unteered for  the  expedition  against  San- 
dusky,  whither  they  marched  some  hundred 
and  seventv-live  miles  through  the  unbroken 
forest.  They  were  led  by  Col.  William 
Crawford,  a  personal  friend  of  Washington, 
and  a  tried  soldier  and  expert  Indian  fighter, 
who  had  done  good  service  against  the 
French  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  after- 
wards in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du  Quesne 
(Pittsburgh).  Congress  appointed  him  in 
1788  to  the  command  of  the  Western  De- 
partment, and  he  proved  himself  an  efficient 
and  trusty  officer;  his  popularity  on  the 
frontier  was  unbounded,  and  fully  merited. 

The  Indian  towns  at  Sandusky  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  at  Fort  De- 
troit, but  it  was  expected  that  Crawford's 
command,  all  mounted  men,  could  reach 
them  and  destroy  them  before  help  arrived. 
A  battle  was  actually  fought  with  the  In- 
dians, who  had  deserted  their  towns,  and  who 
were  beaten  by  Crawford's  men ;  but  the 
Indian  spies  had  been  swifter  than  the 
whites  ;  they  had  carried  news  of  the  in- 
vasion to  Detroit,  and  the  day  after  the  first 
battle,  a  troop  of  British  cavalry  came  up 
and  joined  the  Indians,  who  already  vastly 
outnumbered  the  Americans.  Then  it  was 
only  a  question  how  to  keep  the  retreat  from 
becoming  a  rout  and  slaughter.  The  offi- 
cers succeeded  in  this,  and  the  main  body 
of  Crawford's  command  returned  home  in 
safety,  though  many  were  cut  off,  and 
perished.  Crawford  himself  became  sepa- 
rated from  his  men,  the  first  night  of  the 
retreat,  and  was  captured  by  the  Indians, 
who  burned  him  to  death.  The  story  of 
his  torments,  prolonged  for  many  hours,  is 
one  unsurpassed  for  horror  even  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  border  wars,  and  it  is  of  course 
the  darkest  chapter  in  the  disastrous  history 
which  Mr.  Butterfield  narrates. 


This  history  has  a  general  value  as  a 
study  of  pioneer  life  and  warfare,  which  we 
should  be  sorry  to  leave  unmeiitioned,  and 
the  sketches  of  adventure  in  which  it 
abounds  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
main  narrative.  We  can  commend  to  the 
historical  novelist  looking  about  for  a  hero, 
the  story  of  Major  John  Rose,  permitted 
by  General  Irvine  to  join  the  expedition: 
a  most  gallant  and  cheerful  gentleman 
throughout  the  terrible  affair,  who  proved 
afterwards  to  be  Baron  Gu-tavus  de  Itosen- 
thal,  a  young  Russian  noble  obliged  to  fly 
his  own  country  for  having  killed  another 
in  a  duel.  He  served  to  the  end  of  our 
Revolution,  and  then  by  the  Emperor's  per- 
mission returned  home,  where  he  married, 
and  died  on  his  Livonian  estates,  at  a  good 
old  age,  cherishing  with  enthusiasm  the 
memory  of  his  exile  in  America,  and  es- 
pecially the  scenes  and  friendships  of  his 
life  on  the  border. 

Mr.  Butterfield  endeavors,  and  it  seems 
to  us  endeavors  with  perfect  success,  to 
redeem  the  memory  of  Crawford's  command 
from  the  wrong  done  it  by  the  Moravian 
writers,  and  those  that  follow  them,  in  de- 
claring that  the  expedition  against  San- 
dusky  was  intended  to  complete  the  work 
of  massacre  at  Gnadenhiitten,  where,  in  the 
previous  year,  the  Americans  had  murdered 
ninety-six  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the 
Christian  Delawares.  The  rest  of  the  Mo- 
ravian converts  had  been  removed  by  the 
British  Indians  to  Sandusky;  but  Mr. 
Butterfield  shows  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  Crawford's  expedition  directed 
against  them.  It  would  have  been  better, 
we  think,  if  Mr.  Butterfield  had  treated  the 
massacre  at  Gnadenhiitten  more  fully  — 
perhaps  a  little  more  frankly  —  as  an  im- 
portant circumstance  of  the  contempora- 
neous history ;  but  whatever  his  short-com- 
ingin  this  respect,  he  seems  clearly  to  hare 
established  the  fact  that  Crawford's  expe- 
dition was  a  measure  dictated  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  borderers,  who  had  suffered  the 
cruelties  and  horrors  of  savage  warfare 
from  the  Indians  living  there,  till  it  had 
become  simply  a  question  whether  Sandusky 
should  be  destroyed,  or  the  settlements  west 
of  the  mountains  abandoned. 

—  The  Prostrate  State  is  the  euphemistic 
style  under  which  Mr.  Pike  speaks  of  the 
present  condition  of  South  Carolina,  which 
might  better  be  called  the  dismembered  and 
devoured  State,  so  entirely  has  it  ceased  to 
exist  in  any  true  political  sense,  so  utterly 
has  it  fallen  a  prey  to  the  black  and  white 
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thieves  who  "  govern  "  it.  It  is  not  exactly 
news  that  Mr.  Pike  tells  us,  for  it  has  for 
years  bcc-n  notorious  that  the  ignorant  negro 
rulers  of  that  ex-Commonwealth  had  carried 
into  their  legislation  and  administration  the 
spirit  of  the  servile  raid  on  the  plantation 
hen-roost  and  smoke-house ;  but  his  book  is 
nevertheless  freshly  impressive,  and  one 
cannot  read  it  without  shame  that  such 
things  should  be.  It  is  well  enough,  once 
in  a  way,  and  for  an  impressive  spectacle, 
that  the  slaves  should  sit  in  the  place  of 
their  old  masters  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  totally  unfit  to  make  laws,  and 
that  as  yet  they  have  shown  not  much 
political  ability  to  do  anything  save  to  steal 
the  public  money.  In  this  they  improve 
even  upon  the  example  of  the  carpet-bag- 
gers, whom  by  an  early  dispensation  of 
Providence,  they  are  already  beginning  to 
push  from  their  places  in  the  government. 
The  administration  of  South  Carolina  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  blacks,  who  out- 
number the  whites  only  by  twenty  thou- 
sand votes,  but  who  understand  their  own 
affairs  so  well  that  they  effectively  oppose 
all  schemes  of  white  immigration  tend- 
ing to  reduce  their  majority.  Mr.  Pike 
shows  very  conclusively  that  farming  is 
more  profitable  in  South  Carolina  than  in 
the  West ;  but  with  the  sable  despotism 
now  established,  the  white  immigrant  may 
be  at  any  moment  taxed  out  of  the  State,  as 
the  native  whites  have  already  been  largely 
taxed  out  of  house  and  home.  The  state- 
ments and  charges  of  Mr.  Pike's  book  are 
supported  by  figures  and  instances,  which 
do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  their  truth,  and 
which  would  present  a  prospect  too  alarm- 
ing and  shocking,  if  it  were  not  relieved  by 
the  amusing  fact  that  the  present  legislators 
of  South  Carolina  cannot  for  the  most  part 
read  or  write  the  laws  they  make.  Though, 
upon  reflection,  we  do  not  see  why  this  fact 
should  be  amusing  to  any  one. 

—  It  is  rather  a  pensive  pleasure  that  the 
soft-hearted  critic  of  this  day,  with  his  mod- 
ern tests  and  tastes,  finds  in  looking  over  a 
volume  of  old-fashioned  verse  like  that  of 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  ;  so  much  of  it  is  so 
very  obsolete  in  matter  and  in  manner,  and 
it  all  enforces  again  so  poignantly  the  ques- 
tion how  much  of  what  we  admire  in  the 
poetry  of  our  own  time  is  not  mere  fashion 
and  perishable.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since 
he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  on  our  thinly- 
peopled  Parnassus ;  wrote  Greyslaer,  a 
much-accepted  romance,  printed  several 
books  of  poetry  and  was  reviewed  to  his 


disadvantage  (as  was  the  common  fate  of 
American  poets  thirty  years  since,  and  even 
later)  in  the  English  quarterlies,  founded 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  edited  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  helped  to 
edit  the  New  York  Mirror.  "  It  is  as  a  lyr- 
ical poet  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  best  known  to 
the  world,"  says  Mr.  Allibone,  from  whose 
amiable  dictionary  we  have  learned  these 
facts,  "  and  in  this  department  he  unques- 
tionably occupies  a  very  high  rank.  Among 
the  principal  favorites  of  the  songs  which 
have  carried  his  name  so  extensively  through 
the  social  circles  of  the  land  are  Rosalie 
Clare,  'Tis  Hard  to  Share  her  Smiles  with 
Many,  Sparkling  and  Bright,  and  the  Myr- 
tle and  Steel." 

Which  of  these  principal  favorites  are  the 
young  ladies  now  slenderly  piping  and  tink- 
ling their  pianos  to  ?  Is  it  Rosalie  Clare  ? 

"  Who  owns  not  she's  peerless,  who  calls  her  not 

fair? 

Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalie  Clare ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice,  —  let  him  gaze  on  her 

form,  — 

And  if  hearing  and  seeing  his  soul  do  not  warm, 
Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Than  that  which  is  blessed  by  sweet  Rosalie  Clare." 

Or  is  it  the  Myrtle  and  Steel  ? 

"  Then  hey  for  the  Myrtle  and  Steel ! 

Then  ho  for  the  Myrtle  and  Steel ! 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid, 
Fill  a  round  to  the  Myrtle  and  Steel." 

It  does  not  greatly  matter  which  of  these 
is  the  principal  favorite  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  land  at  this  moment ;  perhaps  neither 
is  so,  and  that  would  not  greatly  matter 
either.  They  might  very  well  be  immortal 
for  all  that ;  and  the  opening  lines  of  Spark- 
ling and  Bright,  at  least,  have  still  a  pulse 
and  living  color  in  them  :  — 

"  Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 

Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 

Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting." 

This  is  all  the  poetry  there  is  in  the  song, 
which  is  nevertheless  good  enough,  as  songs 
go,  throughout ;  and  we  will  not  say  that  it  • 
is  the  only  poetry  which  we  have  been  able 
to  make  sure  of  in  the  book.  There  is  a 
poem  called  Waller  to  Sacharissa,  in  which 
there  is  the  heat  and  sorrow  of  true  passion  ; 
but  it  is  hastily  oversaid,  so  to  speak ;  and 
it  is  true  that  very,  very  many  of  the  pieces 
here  are  apparently  what  used  to  be  called 
copies  of  verses.  A  faint,  pathetic  odor,  as 
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of  old-fashioned  perfumes  embalming  the 
poet's  manuscripts  in  the  drawers  where  they 
were  laid  away  by  the  young  ladies  to  whom 
he  gave  them,  steals  from  the  first  lines  of 
these  pieces,  and  rehabilitates  a  whole  for- 
gotten literary  world. 

'•  \Vh.Mi  the  flowers  of  Friendship  or  Love  have  de- 

o:iyr'l,'' 

Young  Love  wheu  tender  mood  beset  him," 
O  tru>r  not  Love,  the  wayward  boy," 
\Viik.-.  Lady,  wake  !   the  stars  on  high," 
We  parted  <it  the  midnight  hour," 
Bright  as  the  dew  on  early  bud  that  glistens," 
He  roamed  an  Arab  on  life's  desert  waste," 
Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  breaking," 
\Vlieii  tear*  from  such  as  thee  bedew  the  cheek," 
0  fell  not  the  stars,  the  gay  stars  of  thy  sadness," 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  makes  one 
very  melancholy,  and  insecure  of  the  fashion 
of  this  world,  and  old,  to  run  over  such 
things,  but  once  they  were  brilliant  and 
fresh,  and  filled  people  who  read  them  with 
youth  and  youth's  joyful  sadness  ;  for  they 
are  mostly  mournful,  though  there  are  here 
and  there  some  vers  de  soci&f,  which  have 
not  yet  lost  their  lightness  and  sparkle. 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  a  lover  and  an  intimate 
of  nature,  and  lie  wrote  of  her  wilder  aspects 
with  sympathy  and  effect ;  he  also  wrote 
Indian  legends  and  Indian  songs,  which 
our  poets  do  not  much  affect  nowadays,  and 
which  the  reader  instinctively  shuns  ;  and 
one  may  quite  honestly  say  of  him  with  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  encouraged  his  nephew  to  make 
the  present  collection,  his  "  thoughts  are  ex- 
pre>sed  in  nm.-ical  versification  with  the 
embellishments  of  a  ready  fancy."  Even 
greater  praise  than  this  might  be  true. 

—  The  good  intention  with  which  the 
author  of  Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers 
ben  ins  the  principal  poem  of  her  book, 
Sweet  Hells  Jangled,  seems  to  fail  her  before 
she  is  far  advanced  in  it,  and  a  rather  com- 
mon tragiealness  prevails  over  the  true  and 
simple  note  that  she  first  struck.  The  brave, 
undirected  ambitiousness  of  the  young  girl 
who  thinks  love  an  overrated  affair ;  who 
will  have  a  friendship  with  the  young  man 
who  loves  her,  but  perceives  with  a  sudden 
terror  that  some  other  woman  will  someday 
get  her  friend  for  a  lover,  if  she  does  not, 
and  so  is,  as  it  were,  dismayed  into  love,  — 
is  as  prettily  imagined  as  need  be,  and  it  was 
a  great  pity  to  force  such  an  amiable  little 
idyl  to  be  a  tragedy.  We  wish  Miss  Red- 
den would  trv  her  fortune  again  with  some 
such  conceit  as  this,  and  have  it  end  pleas- 
antly. She  has  a  light  and  graceful  touch 
when  she  will,  and  she  should  set  herself  to 
rebuke  those  faults  of  over-intensity  and 


rhetorical  passion.  It  is  odd  how  the  ladies, 
nowadays,  when  they  write,  will  insist  upon 
seeking  to  make  us  unhappy.  They  want 
to  be  storming  away  on  the  bass,  with  the 
pedal  pressed  down  hard,  and  the  whole 
piano  trembling  before  them,  instead  of 
taking,  the  company  with  those  gentle  airs 
which  they  might  so  much  more  success- 
fully play  and  sing.  But  Miss  Redden 
shows  in  this  little  book  of  hers  that  she  has 
too  much  faculty  to  be  of  any  mere  fashion: 
there  is  enough  good  in  it  to  make  it  her 
obligation  to  do  better. 

—  Among  the  books  for  the  holidays 
which  we  hope  people  will  not  forbear  to 
buy  because  the  holidays  are  past,  we  wish 
to  mention  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's  silhouette 
pictures  to  Mr.  Lowell's  Yankee  poem  of 
The  Courtin'.  They  are  the  simple  black 
figures  on  white  ground,  with  which  Konew- 
ka  charmed  us  in  his  illustrations  for  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Faust,  and 
they  depend  like  these  for  their  effect  upon 
a  sculpturesque  purity  and  strictness  of  out- 
line, and  for  the  grace  with  which  a  wander- 
ing tendril  of  hair,  or  a  flying  ribbon,  or  a 
curling  length  of  apple-peel  may  be  shadowed 
forth.  They  are  not  imaginative ;  they  are 
literal  versions  of  the  text;  but  the  best  of 
them  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  poem  exceed- 
ingly well.  There  are  seven  of  them;  the 
first  where 

"  Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown, 
And  peeked  in  through  the  window," 

the  next  where  Huldah,  bent  over  the  bowl 
of  apples  she  is"  thoughtfully  paring, 

"  sot  all  alone, 

'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hendor  ;  " 

and  the  third  where  she  has  lifted  her  head, 
and,  looking  at  Zekle  with  the  half-pared 
apple  in  her  grasp,  perpetrates  the  bold 
hypocrisy, 

"  You  want  to  see  my  pa,  I  spose." 

Zekle  appears  at  full  length  in  the  fourth,  at 
the  moment  of  saying,  "  I  'd  better  call 
again ;  "  and  in  the  fifth  he  has  "  up  and 
kissed  her,." — a  very  prettily  managed  scene 
as  to  Huldah,  in  whose  face  and  attitude  the 
proper  degree  of  not  altogether  unexpected 
surprise  is  humorously  expressed.  But  the 
best  picture  of  all  is  that  which  follows  : 
Huldah  sitting  with  her  head  bent  down 
again  over  the  apples,  and  rubbing  her  eyes 
with  the  back  of  the  hand  which  holds  the 
blade  of  the  knife  thrust  forward.  This  is 
where  she  is 

"  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  mouth, 

And  teary  roun'  the  lashes." 
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The  last  shows  them  arm  in  arm 

41  In  meetin'  come  next  Sunday." 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  in  which  the 
artist  has  suffered  the  delicately  managed 
character  of  Huldah  to  degenerate  into 
caricature.  Elsewhere  he  has  expressed  her 
country  brightness  and  quickness,  in  which 
there  is  no  vulgarity,  most  satisfactorily,  and 
has  made  such  a  charming  figure  of  her  that 
most  readers  will  be  glad  to  accept  it  as  that 
which  was  in  their  own  minds.  Zekle's  face 
and  action  are  always  good,  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  greater  pity  that  his  dress  should 
be  that  of  the  stage  Yankee.  It  was  doubt- 
less difficult  to  costume  him  aright;  but 
his  dress  is  too  cheaply  contrived  by  Mr. 
Homer. 

—  Mr.  Barrett's  little  book,  The  Golden 
City,  has  a  double  purpose :  first  to  com- 
mend Swedenborg's  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  persons  interested  in  sacred 
prophecy;  and  incidentally  to  stigmatize 
the  Swedcnborgians  themselves  for  the  in- 
justice which  in  his  opinion  they  do  to 
Swedenborg  in  giving  his  writings  an  ec- 
clesiastical bias.  Mr.  Barrett's  readers  will 
agree  very  probably  that  his  effort  is  more 
telling  in  the  incidental  direction  than  in 
the  primary.  He  may  on  general  principles 
fully  justify  an  appeal  to  Swedenborg  from 
the  chaos  of  interpretations  which  have  been 
put  upon  the  Apocalypse;  but  when  the  ap- 
peal is  answered,  the  answer  itself  requires 
'  to  be  interpreted  in  a  very  much  broader 
sense  than  Mr.  Barrett  gives  it.  Mr.  Barrett 
has  none  of  the  spirit  of  sect,  and  his  readers 
cannot  complain  of  him  in  this  direction. 
But  he  persistently  fails  to  secularize  Sweden- 
borg's treatment  of  the  Christian  symbols 
—  that  is,  bring  out  their  strictly  universal 
import  and  interest  in  application  to  the 
alleged  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nat- 
ures. And  consequently  his  exposition  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  as  symbolizing  a  spirit- 
ual divine  work  accomplished  exclusively 
in  human  nature,  reads  rather  as  if  it  were 
a  work  accomplished  among  the  persons  of 
that  nature ;  as  if  in  other  words  it  were  a 
work  of  judgment,  and  not  of  mercy,  a 
work  not  of  larger  comprehension  but  rather 
of  larger  exclusion.  And  this  is  a  New 
Jerusalem  that  continues  to  savor  far  too 
much  of  the  Old,  to  interest  a  truly  Chris- 
tian imagination.  Nothing  can  be  better  of 
course  than  that  the  evil  and  the  false  shall 
find  themselves  excluded  from  the  New 
Jerusalem ;  but  if  you  exclude  the  evil  and 
the  false  from  human  nature  only  by  finit- 
ing  that  nature,  only  by  destroying  its  indi- 


viduality of  freedom,  the  New  Jerusalem 
will  turn  out  more  of  a  loss  to  the  world 
than  a  gain. 

But  Mr.  Barrett's  book  is  still  valuable 
as  a  vindication  of  his  author  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  to  which  he  has  been  put, 
and  will  no  doubt  attract  many  well-pleased 
readers.  It  is  indeed  worthy  to  be  corn- 
mended  to  every  one  interested  in  the  mat- 
ters of  which  it  treats. 

—  In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Common- 
Sense  in  Religion,  or  essays  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Clarke,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  falls  into  some  confusion  of 
definition  and  statement,  which  seems  rather 
surprising  in  a  writer  usually  so  clear  and 
forcible.  "  In  this  volume,"  he  says,  "  I 
propose  to  look  at  questions  of  religious 
truth  and  religious  culture  from  the  point 
of  view  of  common-sense.  I  do  not  under- 
value other  tests  in  applying  this.  What 
does  Scripture  say  ?  What  does  the  church 
say  ?  What  does  abstract  reason  say  ?  — 
These  questions  are  all  legitimate.  But  it 
may  also  be  well  to  supplement  these  with 
another  method  of  investigation,  taken  from 
the  6ommon  analogies  of  earthly  life."  What 
Scripture  says,  what  the  church  says,  what 
abstract  reason  says  of  religious  truth,  are 
then  tests  —  are  legitimate  questions,  which 
he  does  not  undervalue,  but  which  he  would 
supplement  by  appeal  to  the  standard  of 
common-sense.  Does  the  author  mean  that 
the  Bible,  the  church,  and  abstract  rea- 
son have  an  authority  and  weight  apart 
from  that  of  common-sense  ?  His  language 
seems  to  convey  this  idea  —  and  yet  his  sub- 
sequent course  of  thought,  immediately  fol- 
lowing, and  continued  through  his  whole 
book,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
Scripture,  church,  and  the  private  reason 
have  any  weight  except  as  they  are  tested 
by  common-sense. 

"  Common-sense,"  he  says,  "  is  not  a 
special  power  of  the  human  mind,  but  a 
method  of  judgment  derived  from  experi- 
ence. It  consists  of  those  habits  of  thinking 
which  have  resulted  from  life,  and  have 
been  verified  by  life. 

"Nor  by  common-sense  do  I  mean  the 
uneducated  or  miseducated  heathen  judg- 
ment, but  the  educated  Christian  judgment. 
We  did  not  bring  into  the  world  our  com- 
mon-sense ;  we  have  acquired  it  here.  Com- 
mon-sense differs  in  different  countries, 
times,  nations,  religions,  civilizations."  The 
common-sense  of  the  Feejee  Islander  justi- 
fies cannibalism,  that  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  burning  of  heretics  and  witches,  that 
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of  America  self-government,  that  of  Europe, 
it  few  hundred  years  ago,  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  "  When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  com- 
mon-sense in  theology,  I  mean  that  part  of 
Christian  truth  which  has  been  taken  up 
into  the  averagi:  mind  of  Christendom.  I 
mean  those  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
God's  character  and  man's  duty,  into  which, 
by  slow  and  various  processes,  the  Christian 
world  has  at  last  been  educated.  I  mean 
.:i-eat  underlying  principles  of  truth 
which  pervade  the  New  Testament,  giving 
it  its  vital  power." 

But  what  is  the  average  mind  of  Christen- 
dom ?  Christendom  is  the  great  population 
of  so-called  Christians  scattered  over  the 
world,  of  whom  an  overwhelming  majority 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and. 
Evangelical  Protestant  churches.  And  does 
the  author  assert  that  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  this  majority  are  prepared  as  a 
mass  to  accept  the  broad  and  free  theolog- 
ical views  which  he  teaches  as  Scriptural 
truth? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  book,  wherein  he 
endeavors  to  state  his  premises  clearly, 
should  have  written  rather  plausibly  than 
consistently.  We  say  this  in  no  invidious 
sense,  for  these  essays  (or  sermons,  for  such 
they  apparently  are  in  their  structure  and 
tone)  are  full  of  broad,  deep,  and  lofty 
statements  of  truth,  clearly  and  forcibly 
expressed,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
a  tender  and  hearty  sense  of  the  essential 
humanity  of  man,  and  with  such  a  reverent 
faith  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  that  they 
will  appeal  strongly  to  the  heart  and  reason 
of  a  large  class  of  seekers  and  believers. 
The  essays  are  twenty  in  number,  and  em- 
brace a  wide  range  of  thought.  After  dis- 
criminating well  between  revelation  and  mys- 
tery, he  discourses  with  profound  earnest- 
ness on  the  Common-sense  View  of  Human 
Nature ;  on  the  doctrine  concerning  God, 
on  the  Bible  and  Inspiration,  on  the  True 
Meaning  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  on 
Sin,  Hell,  Heaven,  the  Future  Life,  on  the 
Church,  on  Piety,  on  Jesus  as  a  Teacher  and" 
"  Mediator,"  on  Salvation  by  Faith,  on 
Fear,  Hope,  Love,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  He  writes  not  for  the  learned  but  for 
the  simple  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  child  but 
might  follow  his  course  of  thought,  and 
take  delight  in  his  fresh  and  striking  illus- 
trations. 

—  Nowadays  when  Buddhism  is  made  use 
of  as  a  convenient  stalking-horse  for  attacks 
on  Christianity,  when  we  are  bidden  to  ad- 


mire the  greater  charity  of  the  heathen  who 
is  taught  to  carry  his  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandment "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  so  far  as 
never  to  take  even  the  life  of  brutes,  and  when 
the  cruelties  which  have  so  often  stained  the 
religions  of  the  West  are  compared  with  the 
absence  of  the  persecutions  in  the  cause  of 
Buddhism,  it  is  well  that  over-enthusiastic 
persons  who  are  very  anxious  for  a  new  re- 
ligion, should  be  able  to  lay  their  hands  on 
a  succinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  faith 
which  is  held  with  more  or  less  orthodoxy 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  Only  scholars  have  time  to 
consult  Bennoufs  large  volumes  on  Bud- 
dhism. Koppen's  book  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  general  use  ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  pains- 
taking compendium,  but  it  is  written  in  Ger- 
man. In  English  there  is  no  lack  of  writers, 
but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  authority.  Dr. 
Eitel's  little  volume  is  perhaps  the  best  we 
have.  Besides  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  copious  native  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  the  immense  advantage  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  practical  working  of  the  re- 
ligion. Many  of  his  remarks  are  of  great 
interest,  and  all  are  extremely  fair-minded. 
He  says  :  — 

"  The  strong  point  of  Buddhism  lies  in 
its  morality,  and  this  morality  is  equal  to 
the  non-Christian  morality  of  our  civilized 
world.  It  is  not  civilization,  therefore,  but 
Christianity  alone,  that  has  a  chance  against 
Buddhism,  because  Christianity  alone  teach- 
es a  morality  loftier,  stronger,  holier  than 
that  of  Buddhism,  because  Christianity 
alone  can  touch,  can  convert  the  heart,  for 
there  — in  the  heart  of  the  natural  man  —  it 
is  where  the  roots  of  Buddhism  lie."  .... 
"  Buddhist  morality  is  a  morality  without 
a  God  and  without  a  conscience.  There  ap- 
pears in  Buddhism  an  utter  want  of  an 
active  principle  of  goodness.  Buddhist  mo- 
rality does  not  endeavor  to  produce  in  man 
a  conviction  of  sin,  it  does  not  appeal  to  his 
own  inner  sense  of  moral  goodness.  Bud- 
dhism does  not  attempt  to  purify  the  affec- 
tions, to  govern  desire,  to  control  passion, 
to  renovate  the  heart,  to  regenerate,  to 
sanctify  the  whole  being.  Its  virtue  is  es- 
sentially negative.  It  enjoins  men  to  cease 
from  doing  evil,  it  demands  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  all  desire,  of  all  passion,  but  stops 
short  of  urging  men  to  do  good,  and  has  no 
assistance  to  offer  by  way  of  strengthening 
humanity  in  its  struggle  with  the  power  of 
evil." 

Buddhism  is  indeed,  as  Dr.  Eitel  says,  the 
religion  of  despair. 
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The  doctrine  of  NirvAna,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  hot  discussion,  is 
tn-iitiMl  intelligently  by  the  author.  He  says 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  founder  of  the  religion 
about  it,  but  that,  since  then  while  the  tend- 
ency of  the  philosophical  schools  has  been 
towards  a  definition  of  Nirvana  as  a  state  of 
annihilation,  the  most  ancient  Sutras  de- 
scribe it  as  a  happy  immortality.  His  own 
belief,  like  that  of  the  best  students  of  the 
subject,  is  "  that  a  consistent  development 
of  the  principles  of  Buddhism  must  always 
lead  to  the  same  negative  result,  that  ex- 
istence is  but  a  curse  and  that  therefore  the 
aim  of  human  effort  should  be  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  personality  and  existence 
of  each  individual  soul." 

—  Herbert  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology, 
one  of  the  admirable  International  Scientific 
Series,  is  a  book  as  suggestive,  as  thoughtful, 
and  as  entertaining  as  one  could  wish  to  read  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  is  merely  a 
preparation  to  a  larger  and  more  thorough 
work  in  three  volumes  which  is  to  form  part 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophical  system,  we 
have  good  reason  to  admire  the  activity  of 
mind  and  the  intelligence  of  a  thinker  who  is 
able  to  take  so  wide  a  view  of  the  universe, 
while  noticing  and  recording  even  petty  de- 
tails. Some  years  ago  the  Principles  of 
Sociology  was  announced,  and  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  value  of  that  work  may  be  formed 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  what  he  has 
already  done.  This  book  shows  us  the 
spirit  in  which  the  subject  of  Sociology  is  to 
be  studied,  the  need  of  such  study,  and  the 
difficulties  it  has  to  encounter. 

The  study  of  Sociology  he  represents  "  as 
the  study  of  Evolution  in  its  most  complex 
form,"  without  having  recourse  to  the  theory 
of  special  providences,  or  to  what  he  calls 
the  great-man-theory.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accurate  study  are  numerous ; 
the  untrustworthiness  of  witnesses,  and  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  too  hasty  generaliza- 
tions, —  these  are  the  objective,  while  the  sub- 
jective difficulties  are  our  lack  of  sympathy  for 
others  ;  our  subjection  to  various  hopes  and 
fears,  to  anger  at  one  time  and  undue  ad- 
miration at  another.  Then  we  are  biased 
by  faulty  methods  of  education,  by  social 
training,  by  patriotism  ;  "  the  class-bias  .... 
no  less  inevitably  causes  one-sidedness  in  the 
conceptions  of  social  affairs."  "  The  theo- 
logical bias  ....  disturbs  in  various  ways 
our  judgment  on  social  questions." 

As  the  result  of  such  studies,  he  says, 
"  the  only  reasonable  hope  is,  that  here  and 


there  one  may  be  led  in  calmer  moments  to 
remember  how  largely  his  beliefs  about  pub- 
lic matters  have  been  made  for  him  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  probable  it  is  that  they 
are  either  untrue  or  but  partially  true. 
When  he  reflects  on  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
evidence  which  he  generalizes,  collected  hap- 
hazard from  a  narrow  area  —  when  he 
counts  up  the  perverting  sentiment  fostered 
in  him  by  education,  country,  class,  party, 
creed,  —  when,  observing  those  around,  he 
sees  that  from  other  evidence,  selected  to 
gratify  sentiments  partially  unlike  his  own, 
there  result  unlike  views  ;  he  may  occasion- 
ally recollect  how  largely  mere  accidents 
have  determined  his  convictions.  Recollect- 
ing this,  he  may  be  induced  to  hold  these 
convictions  not  quite  so  strongly  ;  may  see 
the  need  for  criticism  of  them  with  a  view 
to  revision ;  and,  above  all,  may  be  some- 
what less  eager  to  act  in  pursuance  of 
them." 

We  might  quote  still  further  to  show  the 
reader  that  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  caution  as 
well  as  boldness,  that  he  urges  wise  modera- 
tion as  warmly  as  he  denounces  sluggishness 
with  regard  to  what  is  to  be  learned  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  faults  of  society,  but 
it  needs  no  proof  that  a  man  who  sees  so  far 
into  the  laws  that  govern  the  world  will  be 
the  one  most  likely  not  to  content  himself 
merely  with  detecting  errors. 

The  number  of  ingenious  remarks  the 
book  contains  is  marvelous.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  attacked  for  his  undue  deprecia- 
tion of  the  English  character,  for  his  unde- 
served praise  of  French  institutions,  and 
again  it  is  pointed  out  how  defective  are  the 
usual  tongs  by  our  fire-places,  —  there  is  no 
one  who  will  not  find  the  lesson  made  clear 
to  him  by  Mr.  Spencer's  singularly  clear 
style  and  copious  illustrations.  There  is 
hardly  a  writer  of  English  who  makes  him- 
self more  intelligible;  indeed,  this  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
another  instance  is  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  write  as  the  best 
talkers  talk,  without  inversions  or  pomposity, 
and  with  abundant  illustrations  to  make  ob- 
scure points  clear.  With  both  it  is  a  minor 
merit,  but  one  which  must  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  them. 

—  There  is  no  need  of  going  into  a  discus- 
sion about  the  relative  merits  of  classical 
and  scientific  education  in  order  to  praise 
the  excellent  design  of  the  series  of  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  the  last  vol- 
ume of  which,  containing  an  account  of 
Lucian,  lies  before  us  to-day.  Homer. 
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Herodotus,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Horace,  ^Eschy- 
IIH,  Xcnophon,  Cicero,  Sophocles,  Pliny, 
Euripides,  Juvenal,  Aristophanes,  Hcsiod, 
Ilrsiod  and  Thrognis,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
Tacitus,  have  already  appeared,  and  all 
have  been  well  treated.  The  intention  of 
the  editor  has  been  to  bring  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  brief  volume  a  life  cf  the  author  dis- 
cussed, and  an  account  of  his  works,  together 
with  such  an  analysis  of  them  as  may  serve 
to  jog  the  memory  of  those  students  who 
have  more  or  less  forgotten  what  they  have 
already  read,  and  to  give  an  accurate  idea, 
to  those  who  have  not  read  the  originals, 
of  their  most  striking  qualities.  The  work 
has  been  very  well  done  ;  the  best  transla- 
tions have  been  used,  and  all  the  latest 
lights  of  scholarship  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  preparation  of  the  different 
volumes.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
all  the  authors  could  be  treated  with  equal 
BooceM.  It  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  the 
Iliad,  for  instance,  or  of  JEschylus,  in  any 
satisfactory  way  within  the  slender  limits 
-igk-  volume.  But  there  is  hardly 
any  writer  who  is  so  capable  of  this  treat- 
ment, who  is,  indeed,  so  much  improved  by 
it,  as  Lucian.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  much 
more  nearly  in  sympathy  with  modern 
tastes,  vastly  more  so  than  many  later 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Rabelais;  all  that 
he  wrote  is  in  a  very  brief  form,  with  no 
lofty  poetical  flights  which  defy  translation, 
and  his  humor  is  as  modern,  for  the  most 
part,  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday. 
Lucian's  admirable,  sensible  wit  in  his  dia- 
logues derisive  of  the  old  Greek  mythol- 
ogy will  always  be  entertaining  reading, 
and  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  spell  out 
the  original  Greek,  we  can  recommend  this 
interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Collins. 

—  It  will  seem  rather  strange  to  an  Ameri- 
can reader  of  domestic  habits,  to  find  him- 
self stepping  over  to  Africa  as  easily  as 
it  may  be  done  by  falling  in  with  Mr. 
Blackburn's  Artists  and  Arabs.  Neverthe- 
less, he  may  entertain  himself  for  a  half 
hour,  perhaps,  without  too  great  a  shock  of 
strangeness,  under  this  gentleman's  guid- 
ance ;  lounging  about  in  Moorish  cnffs, 
scrutinizing  life  upon  the  house-tops  from  a 
painter's  studio,  and  finally  making  a  short 
run  to  the  lesser  Atlas  Mountains  and  back. 
The  motive  of  the  book,  as  set  forth  in  the 
argument,  is  simple  and  good  :  "  The  ad- 
vantage of  winter-studios  in  the  South,  and 
the  value  of  sketching  in  the  open  air,  es- 
pecially in  Algeria."  We  sometimes  wish 
that  Mr.  Blackburn  should  not  so  com- 


pletely succeed  as  he  does  in  rubbing  off  the 
varnish  of  mystery  in  which  we  are  disposed 
to  keep  all  countries  unknown  to  us.  But 
he  is  looking  for  the  picturesque,  and  has 
rather  a  business-like  eye  for  it.  There  is 
this  advantage,  however,  that  he  will  teach 
a  great  many  people  who  might  not  have 
known,  what  they  had  better  try  to  enjoy  in 
foreign  countries.  There  is  a  spirited  pas- 
sage on  the  growth  and  appearance  of  palm- 
trees  and  aloes  (which  last  are  described  as 
in  bloom  at  all  ages,  apparently  in  defiance 
of  the  tradition  of  their  hundred  year  flower- 
ing), and  a  description  of  one  of  the  fierce 
characteristic  storms  of  the  region.  Inland 
among  the  mountains,  there  are  green  and 
pastoral  glades  full  of  trees  and  sparkling 
water  in  sight  of  the  arid  and  rainless 
plains,  and  bordering  other  rocky,  moun- 
tainous 'wastes,  hard  by,  where  there  are 
sudden  storms  similar  to  those  of  the  plain. 
Then  we  have  a  touch  or  two  about  French 
colon i/ation  and  the  Kabyle  war,  and  pres- 
ently we  come  to  the  end.  The  book  is 
made  up  of  brief  jottings  that  suggest  more 
than  they  tell.  There  is  less  material  in  it 
for  the  amateur  than  in  the  same  author's 
Normandy  Picturesque,  but  more  that  will 
catch  the  eye  of  the  artist,  perhaps. 

—  Literary  and  Social  Judgments  is  a 
volume  which  contains  some  earlier  essays 
by  the  author  of  The  Enigmas  of  Life.  The 
greater  number  discuss  literary  subjects,  as 
the  titles  will  show :  Madame  de  Stael, 
Kingsley  and  Carlyle,  French  Fiction,  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  M.  de  Tocqueville.  These 
are  all  far  from  dull,  they  every  one  stand  as 
good  representatives  of  review-writing,  and 
yet  without  forming  an  extraordinarily  val- 
uable collection  of  monographs.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  all  is  the  article  on  Chateau- 
briand, who  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man 
is  far  from  winning  sympathy  or  admiration 
from  the  essayist.  The  Frenchman's  inex- 
haustible vanity,  his  colossal  conceit,  are  set 
before  us  with  severity,  but  with  perfect 
justice.  From  his  birth,  nay,  even  before 
his  birth,  if  his  own  account  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, Chateaubriand  had  an  aversion  to 
life.  This  trait,  and  those  qualities  men- 
tioned above,  combined  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion at  his  literary  and  political  success, 
make  him,  in  Mr.  Greg's  opinion,  "  a  typ- 
ical man  of  his  class,  time,  and  country." 
And,  indeed,  few  writers  of  his  time  sounded 
a  note  which  won  so  universal  admiration 
among  his  fellow-countrymen  as  did  Cha- 
teaubriand in  his  G&rie  du  Christianisme  and 
his  Atala.  For  none  of  our  time  and  coun- 
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try  can  these  works  have  the  interest  they 
had  for  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
and  the  admiration  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  them  so  unreservedly  will 
always  sound  to  us  as  affected.  Mr.  Greg 
does  not  denounce  them,  but  he  hints  what 
his  readers  will  be  very  ready  to  confirm. 

The  article  on  Madame  de  Stae'l  is  enter- 
taining, but  its  especial  merit  lies  in  what  it 
tells  us  about  Talleyrand.  Some  of  the 
mots  of  this  wit  we  have  never  seen  before, 
and  with  their  courteous  outside  but  biting 
point  they  bear  the  ear-mark  of  truth.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  best :  "  When  '  Del- 
phine '  appeared,  Madame  de  Stae'l  was 
currently  reported  to  have  drawn  both  her- 
self and  M.  de  Talleyrand  therein,  — herself 
as  Delphine,  him  as  Madame  de  Vcrnon. 
Talleyrand  met  her  shortly  afterwards  and 
paid  her  the  usual  compliments  on  the  per- 
formance, adding,  in  his  gentlest  and  sweet- 
est voice  the  keen  sarcasm,  '  On  m'assure 
que  nous  y  sommes  tous  les  deux,  vous  et 
moi,  deguis€s  enfemmes.'  " 

The  essay  on  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  one 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans  ; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  written 
by  a  personal  friend  as  well  as  by  one  who 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  eminent  politi- 
cal philosopher. 

The  article  on  Kingsley  and  Carlyle  is  far 
from  exhaustive,  especially  with  regard  to 
its  treatment  of  the  latter.  Kingsley's  su- 
perficiality of  reasoning  and  frequent  coarse- 
ness of  expression  are  alluded  to  in  terms 
that  must  have  sounded  stranger  at  the  time 
they  were  written  than  they  do  now,  when 
the  author  has  sunk  from  the  exaggerated 
position  in  which  his  indiscreet  admirers 
placed  him  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Of  very  much  the  same  sort  of  literary 
criticism  are  the  two  articles  on  the  false 
morality  of  lady  novelists,  and  on  French 
fiction.  In  the  first  named,  he  attacks  some 
novels,  most  of  which  are  now  deservedly 
forgotten,  for  their  crooked  morality  and  the 
false  notions  of  sacrifice  which  they  contain. 
The  subject  he  treats  with  much  good  sense, 
not  with  remarkable  brilliancy,  but  with 
gratifying  frankness  and  intelligence.  The 
immorality  of  French  novels  he  attacks  in  no 
measured  terms.  That  the  author  might 
alter  somewhat  the  leniency  of  his  remarks 
about  Dumas  fik,  in  view  of  some  of  his  sub- 
sequent work,  seems  to  us  more  than  likely. 
But,  it  must  be  said,  he  shows  no  desire  to 
soften  the  expression  of  the  disgust  which 
fills  his  mind  when  he  regards  the  too  com- 
mon tendency  of  French  novels.  That  he 


has  exhausted  this  subject  cannot  be  af- 
firmed. French  fiction  is  not  merely  a  col- 
lection of  impurities  ;  and  while  we  rejoice 
to  see  such  grossly  offensive  works  attacked 
as  are  some  which  he  mentions,  we  feel  that 
it  is  but  fair  that  some  word  should  be  said 
in  behalf  of  the  great  cleverness  of  some 
French  novels  (some  of  George  Sand's,  ibr 
instance),  which  attracts  readers  more  than 
does  the  inclination  of  man  to  interest  him- 
self in  reading  chronicles  of  sin.  What  Mr. 
Greg  says  is  true,  but  there  is  more  to  be 
said  before  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter 
is  found. 

In  his  Why  are  Women  redundant?  he 
strikes  a  note  with  which  the  readers  of  his 
Enigmas  of  Life  are  tolerably  familiar.  His 
plan  for  remedying  the  evil  of  the  redun- 
dancy is  to  arrange  for  the  emigration  of 
one  third,  another  third  is  to  be  employed  in 
domestic  service,  the  other  third,  with  so 
many  rivals  removed,  will  find  the  struggle 
for  life  less  difficult,  marriage  will  be  more 
common,  and  the  evil  will  thus  gradually 
disappear.  With  such  a  plan  there  is  one  ob- 
jection to  be  found,  and  that  is,  that  it  reads 
much  better  on  paper  than  it  is  likely  to 
work  in  real  life.  It  is  an  easy  solution 
which  it  is  justly  customary  to  laugh  at 
when  it  is  a  fanatical  reformer,  such  as  Mr. 
Greg  is  always  laughing  at,  who  proposes  it. 
The  author's  gentle  optimism  seems  to  mis- 
lead him  here ;  there  is  a  vagueness  about 
it  not  unlike  that  for  which  he  criticises  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  in  the  essay  called  Truth 
versus  Edification. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  £  Co.,  Boston,  pub- 
lish The  Proud  Miss  MacBride,  by  John  G. 
Saxe,  with  illustrations  by  Augustus  Hop- 
pin,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  produced 
in  heliotype  with  a  clearness  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  wood-engraving,  and  with  almost 
as  great  brilliancy.  The  result  is  indeed 
more  satisfactory  than  any  yet  attained  by 
similar  photographic  processes  in  America ; 
the  heliotype  lends  itself  with  peculiarly 
happy  effect  to  the  delicate  lines  and  sug- 
gested shadows  of  our  best  and  most  imagi- 
native illustrator  of  books.  We  should  say 
that  he  had  very  fairly  interpreted  Mr. 
Saxe's  poem  in  these  pictures,  and  that  is 
perhaps  why  Mr.  Hoppin  is  not  seen  at  his 
best  in  them.  Yet  they  are  full  of  that 
charm  of  style  in  woman,  which  no  one 
knows  so  well  as  he  how  to  catch,  and  to 
look  upon  them  is  as  good  as  to  stroll  down 
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Bro:ul\v;iy  or  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  hours 
when  the  ladie-s  arc  must  abundantly  abroad. 
Tlic  same  house  scuds  us  Cameos  selected 
from  the  works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
by  E.  ('.  Stedman  and  T.  B.  Aldrich,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Mr.  S  tod  man  ;  a  book 
which  we  reserve  for  future  notice. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, we  have  the  first  volume  of  Prescott's 
f  listory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  being  the 
fourth  volume  of  their  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  that  author's  works.  In  a  note  to 
the  preface,  Mr.  Kirk,  the  editor,  tells  us 
that  "  the  author's  emendations  of  this  his- 
tory include  many  additional  notes  .... 
chiefly  derived  from  the  copious  annotations 
of  Don  Jose  V.  Kami  re/,  and  Don  Lucas 
Alaruan  to  the  two  Spanish  translations 
published  in  Mexico.  There  could  be  no 
stronger  guarantee  of  the  value  and  general 
accuracy  of  the  work  than  the  minute  labor 
bestowed  upon  it  by  these  distinguished 
•scholars."  If  any  one  cares  to  know  how 
this  accuracy  was  once  impugned  and  how 
defended,  we  refer  him  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  and  for  May,  1859,  in 
which  Mr.  Kirk  reviews  Mr.  Robert  A.  Wil- 
son's New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico. These  two  notices,  published  in  the  hot 
youth  of  the  magazine,  before  age  had 
tempered  its  judgments  with  mercy,  showed 
Mr.  Wilson  the  smallest  conceivable  com- 
passion, and  seem  apparently  to  have  oblit- 
erated his  book.  Lippincott  &  Co.  also  send 
us  a  new  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised  by  Dr.  Kichard  Dunglison,  of  Dun- 
glison's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science. 

Seribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York, 
publish  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  direct, 
in  Ninety-seven  Hours  and  Twenty  Minutes, 
and  a  Trip  round  it,  by  Jules  Verne,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  public  it  must  soon  be- 
come a  question  whether  the  power  to  pro- 
duce is  greater  than  the  capacity  to  consume 
ingenious  and  enormous  fables.  Nothing  is 
yet  decided,  but  we  venture  to  predict  that 
M.  Verne  will  triumph  in  such  a  contest. 
Another*  work,  almost  as  idle  and  a  good 
dsal  harder  to  read,  is  Mr.  Fitzedward 
Hall's  Modern  English,  from  the  same  pub- 
lishers. Mr.  Hall  is  one  of  those  enemies  of 
man  who  desire  man  to  speak  and  write 
good  English,  or  rather  who  desire  to  con- 
vict man  of  speaking  and  writing  bad  En- 
glish. It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  succeeds 
in  this  last,  and  that  it  docs  not  matter  to 
any  one  but  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  nothing  im- 
portant to  say  when  he  has  perfected  his  lan- 
guage. The  worst  of  these  efforts  to  purify 
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the  English  tongue  is  that  they  imperil  the 
souls  of  its  champions  :  and  against  Mr. 
Hall  can  be  alleged  some  sins  of  dishonesty, 
especially  in  a  former  book,  for  which  we 
hope  (against  hope)  he  may  nor  find  it  em- 
barrassing to  answer  at  the  la-t  dav.  How- 
ever, much  is  to  be  forgiven  to  a  p::rist. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  we 
have  Nancy,  a  novel,  by  Miss  Rhoda  ! trough- 
ton  ;  lieligion  and  Science,  a  st  rir<  of  Sun- 
day Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed  Religion,  or  the  Truths 
revealed  in  Nature  and  Scripture,  by  .Joseph 
Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  California  ;  and 
The  Water-Witch,  and  The  Two  Admirals, 
by  Cooper. 

Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston,  publish  Home 
Nook,  or  the  Crown  of  Dutv,  a  novel,  by 
Amanda  M.  Douglas;  Ten  Minute  Talks 
on  all  Sorts  of  Topics,  by  Elihu  Burritt, 
with  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author  ;  Mrs. 
Armington's  Ward,  or,  The  Inferior  Sex,  a 
novel,  by  D.  Thew  Wright. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  pub- 
lications :  From  the  State  Journal  Com- 
pany, Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Midland  Poems, 
by  Orsamus  Charles  Duke.  From  Do  Witt 
C.  Lent,  New  York,  Poems  of  Twenty 
Years,  by  Laura  Winthrop  Johnson.  From 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Rosemary 
Leaves,  poems  by  Mrs.  I).  M.  Jordan. 
From  Macmillan  £  Co.,  New  York,  Com- 
parative Politics,  being  six  Lectures  read 
before  the  Royal  Institution,  with  The 
Unity  of  History,  the  Rede  Lecture  read  l>e- 
fore  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Freeman.  From  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  Primitive  Culture  ;  Re- 
searches into  the  Development  of  Mythol- 
ogy, Philosophy,  Religion,  Language,  Art, 
and  Custom,  by  Edward  B.  Tylor;  in  two 
volumes.  From  Noycs,  Holmes  &  Co., 
Boston,  The  Life  of  John  Warren,  M.  D., 
by  Edward  Warren,  M.  D.  From  the  Nat- 
uralists' Agency,  Salem,  Our  Common  In- 
eccts  :  A  popular  Account  of  the  Insects  of 
our  Fields,  Forests,  Gardens,  and  Houses, 
illustrated  with  four  plates  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  wood-cuts ;  by  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard, Jr. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN.1 

Those  who  arc  accustomed  to  regard 
French  society  as  a  seething  mass  of  wicked- 

1  All  books  mentioned  under  this  he.nd  arc  to  be 
had  fit  Sch3nhof  and  Mailer's,  40  Winter  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Midarnt  Ricamier.    Les  Amis  'It  M  J'.untstt  ft  iui 
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ness,  which  is  faithfully  portrayed  in  such 
novels  as  are  to  be  found  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  is  desirable,  would  do  well 
to  read  Madame  Re'camier,  les  Amis  de  sa 
Jetmesse  et  sa  Correspondence  inlime,  which 
admirably  supplements  the  very  readable, 
or  more  than  that,  the  very  delightful 
Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  tire's  des  papiers 
de  Mine.  Re'camier,  by  the  same  author, 
Madame  Lenormant,  the  niece  of  Mme. 
Re'camier.  In  the  whole  history  of  French 
society  of  this  century  there  is  no  such 
pleasing  picture  as  that  which  is  presented 
by  these  volumes.  We  see  an  agreeable 
society  of  scholars  like  Ampere,  scientific 
men  like  Ballanche,  statesmen  like  Chateau- 
briand, who  for  years  are  devoted  to  the 
queen  of  it  all,  who  rules  by  her  beauty,  her 
amiability,  and  her  gentle  sympathy.  What 
was  the  secret  of  the  charm  every  one  will 
wonder  who  sees  by  the  light  of  these  vol- 
umes how  great  her  influence  was.  There 
are  very  few  letters  of  hers  published,  and 
those  we  have  seen  are  nothing  but  common- 
place. They  are  kind,  and  those  to  her 
niece  especially  are  affectionate,  but  they 
read  like  the  letters  of  a  person  who  is 
averse  to  writing.  In  the  Souvenirs  et  Cor- 
respondance we  have  a  large  number  of  let- 
ters from  her  friends,  and  notably  from  Cha- 
teaubriand, whose  colossal  egotism  stands 
out  in  every  line  with  the  effect  of  showing 
us  how  much  Mme.  Re'camier  must  have 
liked  him  to  be  able  to  prefer  him  to  all  of 
her  admirers.  In  the  new  volume  we  have 
before  us  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  mention 
made  of  Chateaubriand,  for  which  the  reader 
should  be  grateful,  but  considerable  space  is 
given  to  J.  J.  Ampere,  whose  outburst  of 
devotion  to  Mme.  Re'camier,  then  over  forty 
years  old,  when  he  was  but  twenty,  has  been 
described  by  Sainte-Beuve.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  she  feared  lest  he  should  fall 
in  love  with  her  niece,  and  was  giving  him 
a  few  words  of  warning  when  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  said,  "Ah  !  ce  n'est  pas  pour  elle," 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  constant 
admirer  of  his  first  love.  A  collection  is  to 
be  made  of  the  works  of  Ballanche,  which 
will  include  his  correspondence,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, more  of  the  letters  of  Mme.  Re'camier. 
We  have  said  these  volumes  give  us  a 
charming  picture  of  society,  but  it  is  of  so- 
ciety as  distinguished  from  domestic  life. 
With  all  these  men  who  were  such  devoted 

Corrtspomlanee  intime.    Par  1'auteur  des  Souvenirs 
de  Madame  Recamier.    Paris.    1873. 

Les  Moralistts  Franfais    au  diz-kuiti&me   Siicle. 
Par  JULES  BARNI.     Paris.    1873. 


admirers,  family  affection  held  a  secondary 
place.  Ampere  never  married;  Chateau- 
briand's wife,  whom  he  had  not  married  out 
of  love,  was  always,  and  naturally  enough, 
jealous  of  him  ;  Camille  Jordan's  letter  to 
Mme.  Re'camier  about  his  marriage  is  not 
one  that  would  have  given  much  pleasure  to 
his  bride ;  he  says  :  — 

"  Chere  Juliette,  quel  va  £tre  votre  e'tonne- 
ment!  Get  irre'solu  se  fixe,  cet  inconstant 
s'enchaine!  Je  me  marie,  j'e'pouse  une 
Lyonnaise,  je  fais  un  de  ces  mariages  con- 
seilles  par  les  grands  parents,  mais  sarie- 
tionne  par  le  cceur,  b.  la  fois  raisonnablc  et 
donx.  II  y  a,  malheureusement  pour  la 
perfection  du  roman,  de  la  fortune  et  des 
convenances.  Mais  d'ailleurs  on  est  jeune, 
on  a  du  sens,  de  la  vertu,  de  la  grace  :  on 
parait  m'aimer  beaucoup,  et  tout  dur  que  je 
suis,  je  m'en  laisse  attendrir." 

Mme.  Recamier,  however,  knew  how  much 
more  valuable  were  the  joys  of  domesticity 
than  the  greatest  social  successes,  as  she  con- 
tinually repeated  to  her  niece.  "  I  want 
you,"  she  used  to  say,  "  to  have  everything 
I  have  missed  and  to  be  happier  than  I." 
In  her  letters,  too,  we  sec  that  she  was  not 
a  happy  woman.  We  hope  this  new  volume 
will  find  many  readers. 

—  Les  Moralistes  Francais  au  dix-huitieme 
Siecle  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little  vol- 
ume by  M.  Jules  Barni.  The  author's  aim 
in  writing  it  was  to  show  that  if  bad  doc- 
trines had  many  followers  in  that  century 
there  were  yet  some  who  opposed  them, 
and  that  even  those  whose  doctrines  were 
pernicious  were  not  without  a  generous 
desire  to  diminish  some  of  the  mischief  thev 
might  cause.  Those  whom  he  has  chosen 
to  treat  of  are  Vauvenargues,  Duclos,  Hel- 
vetius,  Saint-Lambert,  and  Volney.  Of 
these  the  most  important  by  all  odds  is 
Vauvenargues.  He  was  born  in  1715,  and 
from  the  age  of  seventeen  until  he  was 
twenty-nine  was  in  active  service.  Although 
he  detested  army-life  with  all  its  petty  cares, 
his  ambition,  and  a  strong  feeling  that  it  wfrs 
the  best  because  the  most  honorable  career 
for  a  young  gentleman,  kept  him  in  it  until 
his  health,  enfeebled  by  his  campaigns,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  He  then  betook  himself 
to  Paris  where  he  died,  May  28,  1747,  aged 
thirty-one.  Voltaire,  who  for  a  few  years 
had  been  a  friend  of  his,  wrote  that  he  had 
always  seen  him  the  most  unfortunate  and 
the  calmest  of  men.  His  life,  though  short 
and  ill-adapted  for  intellectual  work,  was 
very  productive.  His  maxims  are  but  little 
known,  especially  to  us  English  readers,  but 
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they  well  deserve  to  be  read  and  when  read 
to  be  remembered. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  quote  a  few  ; 
we  forbear  translating  them,  lest  the  flavor 
of  the  original  should  be  lost. 

"  On  suppose  que  ceux  qui  servcnt  la 
vertu  par  re'flcxion  la  trahiraient  pour  le 
vice  utile :  oui,  si  le  vice  pouvait  6tre  tel 
aux  yeux  d'un  esprit  raisonnable." 

Here  is  one  which  is  more  especially  di- 
rected at  the  moralists  of  the  preceding  cent- 
ury, La  Rochefoucauld  and  Pascal. 

"  Nous  sommes  susceptibles  d'amitie',  de 
justice,  d'humanite,  de  compassion,  et  de 
raison.  O  mes  amis,  qu'est-ce  done  que  la 
vertn  ?  " 

In  general,  he  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  reaction  against  Pascal,  who  painted  the 
heart  of  man  in  such  black  colors.  Though 
this  at  times  leads  him  to  exaggeration,  we 
never  fail  to  detect  the  noble  heart  which 
inspired  Vauvcnargues,  so  that  besides  being 
a  philosopher  by  reflection  he  was  a  brave 
man,  a  nobleman  by  nature ;  as  when  he 
says  :— 

"  Lc  courage  a  plus  de  ressonrces  contre 
lea  disgraces  que  la  raison."  Or  again  : 
"  II  y  a  peu  de  situations  de'sespe'r6es  pour 
nn  esprit  ferine,  qui  combat  a  force  ine'gale, 
mais  avec  courage,  la  ndcessiteV' 

Very  many  of  his  thoughts  urge  the  virtue 
of  humanity.  He  says  that  in  considering 
the  extreme  weakness  of  men,  the  variance 
between  their  means  and  their  wishes,  their 
misfortunes  always  greater  than  their  faults, 
their  virtues  always  less  than  their  duties, 
he  concludes  that  there  is  nothing  just  ex- 
cept indulgence  and  humanity. 

Again  he  says  about  our  ordinary  severity 
and  lack  of  patience  with  our  kind,  that  we 
keep  our  indulgence  for  the  perfect. 

Here  are  a  few  words  directed  at  La 
Rochefoucauld,  but  which  may  be  quoted 
nowadays  without  doing  harm. 

"  Plusieurs  philosophes  rapportcnt  ge"- 
neralement  a  1'amour-propre  toutes  sortes 
d'attachements.  Us  pre'tendent  qu'on  s'ap- 
proprie  tout  ce  que  Ton  aime,  qu'on  n'y 
attache  que  son  plaisir  et  sa  satisfaction, 
qu'on  se  met  soi-meine  avant  tout,  jusque-lk 


qu'ils  nient  que  celui  qui  donne  sa  vie  pour 
un  antre  le  pre'fe're  k  soi.  Us  passent  le  but 
en  ce  pojnt ;  car,  si  1'objet  de  notre  amonr 
nous  est  plus  cher  sans  1'etre  que  1'etre  sans 
1'objet  de  notre  amour,  il  parait  que  c'est 
notre  amour  qui  est  notre  passion  domi- 
nantc,  et  non  notre  individu  propre,  puisque 
tout  nous  <fchappe  avec  la  vie,  le  bien  qne 
nous  nous  e'tions  approprie'  par  notre  amour, 
comme  notre  fitre  ve'ritable.  Us  repondent 
que  la  passion  nous  fait  confondre  dans  ce 
sacrifice  notre  vie  et  celle  de  1'objet  aime* ; 
que  nous  croyons  n'abandonner  qu'une 
partie  de  nous-memes  pour  conserver  1'autre ; 
au  moins  ils  ne  peuvent  nier  qm:  celle  que 
nous  conservons  nous  parait  plus  consi- 
deYable  que  celle  que  nous  abandonnons.  Or, 
des  que  nous  nous  regardons  comme  la 
moindre  partie  dans  le  tout,  c'cst  une  pre- 
fe'rencc  manifesto  de  1'objet  aimd." 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest,  although  the  other 
men  who  are  described  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance. Volney  we  would  be  far  from 
recommending  to  any  English  reader  ;  Hel- 
vetius  is  by  no  means  fascinating ;  such  men 
as  these  represent  fashions,  while  Vauve- 
nargues  is  one  of  the  few  who  speak  for  all 
time.  He  had  a  wonderfully  acute  mind 
and  the  ability  to  make  all  manner  of  wise 
remarks  without  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  saying  witty  things.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  occupations  of  his  life,  so  averse  to 
thought,  and  the  early  age  at  which  he  died, 
in  view  of  the  merit  of  what  he  left  behind 
him,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  longer.  As  it  is, 
he  was  one  of  many  forerunners  of  the 
revolution,  a  half-century  ahead  of  his  time, 
saying  the  wise  thing  which  is  not  yet 
old  in  practice.  He  said  it  too  with  a  flavor 
of  old-fashioned  courtliness  only  to  be  found 
in  si  time  when  the  army  and  diplomatic 
life  were  all  that  stood  open  for  young 
men  of  family.  While  we  are  all  ready 
enough  to  quote  the  apothegms  of  those 
philosophers  who  detect  the  selfish  impulses 
in  the  human  heart,  it  would  be  well  not  to 
forget  the  sayings  of  a  man  who  was  gener 
ous  as  well  as  sharp-sighted. 
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THE  lady  who  has  translated  for  us  the 
chapters  from  Charles  Blanc's  interesting 
and  useful  book  has  put  all  of  us  under 
obligation,  and  the  publishers  have  pleas- 
antly done  their  part  with  excellent  paper, 
u ml  large,  clear  type.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
singularity,  the  leaving  out  the  author's 
first  name  on  the  title-page,  and  calling 
him  simply  Blanc.  Charles  Blanc,  al- 
though a  distinguished  name  in  a  certain 
literary  and  artistic  circle,  is  not  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  and  in  America  may  be 
said  to  be  heard  of  for  the  first  time  by  this 
translation,  so  that  on  both  accounts  —  as 
introducing  him  to  a  new  circle,  and  as  giv- 
ing him  his  proper  distinction,  —  it  would, 
we  think,  have  been  better  to  print  his  full 
name  on  the  title-page,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  his  full  name  as  he  himself  commonly 
uses.  Nor  would  a  few  words  of  informa- 
tion about  her  author  have  come  amiss  from 
the  translator,  if  only  to  indicate  to  those 
who  first  hear  of  him  through  her  labors 
his  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  the 
character  of  his  performances.  He  has  in- 
deed been  so  useful  and  industrious  a  writer 
that  he  deserves  we  should  know  something 
about  him.  Auguste-Alexandre-Philippe- 
Charles  Blanc  is  the  elder  brother  of  Louis 
Blanc,  the  well-known  historian  and  states- 
man. He  was  born  November  15,  1813, 
at  Castrcs,  a  small  town  in  southwestern 
France.  His  father  was  inspector-general 
of  finance  in  Spain,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte 
(and  Louis  Blanc  was  born  in  Madrid)  ;  the 
mother,  if  we  may  judge  by  her  family  name 
of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  was  an  Italian.  Charles 
was  at  first  an  engraver,  and  he  has  never 
completely  abandoned  his  early  employment, 
—  it  is  not  long  since  a  very  delicate  etch- 
ing from  his  needle  was  published  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts, — but  his  brother 
having,  in  1838,  established  a  journal,  and, 
soon  after,  the  first  having  been  given  up,  a 
second,  Charles  contributed  to  these  somo 
notices  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  works  01 
art  —  the  Salon  —  and  also  a  number  of  crit- 
ical articles.  Since  that  time  he  has  given 

1  The  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Charles  Blanc,  with 
the  original  Illustrations,  by  KATE  NEWELL  DOGOETT. 
New  York:  Published  by  Hurd  and  Iloughton. 
Cambridge  :  The  Riverside  Press.  1874. 


himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  pen.  At 
first,  his  work  consisted  of  articles  published 
in  various  journals,  in  which  his  fine  quali- 
ties as  a  critic  and  a  writer  made  him  so  fa- 
vorably known,  that  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Fine 
Arts,  a  place  which  he  held  with  great  profit 
to  France  until  the  usurpation  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  that  curious  piece  of  incompetence, 
the  Count  of  Nieuwerkerke. 

In  1845  he  published  the  first  volume  — 
all  that  has  ever  appeared  —  of  a  History 
of  French  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury. In  1853  The  Painters  of  Fetes- 
Galantes  introduced  his  readers  to  Wat- 
teau,  Lancret,  and  Boucher,  three  men 
whose  pictures,  in  spite  of  criticism,  the 
French  will  always  delight  in.  In  1853  he 
issued  the  first  edition  of  his  work  of  Rem- 
brandt, of  much  value  for  the  completeness 
of  the  account  it  gives  of  Rembrandt's  works, 
especially  of  his  engravings.  The  new  edi- 
tion, however,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  since  not  only  is  the 
text  considerably  enlarged  and  brought  up 
to  our  later  knowledge  of  the  artist,  but  the 
number  of  copies  of  his  engravings  is  also 
greatly  increased.  Beside  numerous  wood- 
cuts, it  contains  many  of  Flameng's  etch- 
ings after  the  originals  by  Rembrandt,  and 
copies  in  fac-simile,  by  the  process  of  helio- 
gravure, of  all  the  most  celebrated  plates. 
This  work  on  Rembrandt  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  literary  performance  that  by  which 
Charles  Blanc  sets  most  store,  but  he  has 
made  a  more  popular  name  as  the  principal 
contributor  to  that  valuable  work,  The 
History  of  the  Painters  of  all  the  Schools 
(Histoire.  des  Peintres  de  toutes  les  Ecoles), 
begun  by  M.  Armengaud  in  1849,  and  com- 
pleted in  1859,  a  treasury  of  information, 
enriched  with  excellent  wood  engravings  of 
all  the  principal  pictures  in  the  world.  Al- 
though it  bears  Charles  Blanc's  name,  he 
was  largely  assisted  in  his  task  by  the  best 
writers,  such  as  Delabordc,  Mantz,  and  Sil- 
vestre,  and  the  work  owes  much  of  its  value 
to  the  fact  that  both  the  text  and  the  en- 

Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and 
their  Works.  A  Handbook.  Br  CIARA  ERSKINB 
CLEMENT.  Wibh  Illustrations  and  Monograms.  New 
York  :  JI»rd  and  Iloughton.  1874. 
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gravities  were  executed  by  those  who  were 
most  at  home  in  the  different  subjects  and 
styles.  But  Charles  Blanc's  learning  and 
enthusiasm  gave  color  and  unity  to  the 
whole.  The  Grammar  of  the  Arts  of  De- 
sign, a  part  of  which  has  been  so  well  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Doggett,  was  originally  writ- 
ten for  the  Gazette  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  where 
the  first  chapters  appeared  in  the  number 
fur  April,  1860.  The  installments  djd  not 
apnear  regularly  in  successive  numbers  of 
the  Gazette,  and  it  was  not  until  1867  that 
the  work  was  published  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume. The  original  work  covers  a  much 
wider  field  than  is  indicated  by  Mrs.  Dog- 
gett's  publication,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  complete  her  task  so  well  begun  by 
the  translation  of  the  chapters  on  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture. 

In  the  Grammar  of  Painting  and  En- 
graving will  be  found  a  vigorous  attempt  at 
furnishing  what  has  too  long  been  needed, 
namely,  "  a  lucid  resume  of  nil  accepted 
ideas  touching  the  arts  of  design."  Being 
at  dinner,  one  day,  with  the  dignitaries  of 
a  large  French  town,  M.  Blanc  was  obliged 
to  protest  against  the  principle  assumed  by 
all  the  other  gentlemen  present,  that  in 
matters  of  art  there  is  no  disputing  tastes ; 
but  his  protests  were  without  result.  One 
of  the  disputants  was  modest  enough  to  ask 
him  frankly  if  there  were  no  book  in  which 
he  could  find  the  true  principles  of  art 
briefly  and  clearly  set  forth ;  and  M.  Blanc, 
reflecting  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
recommended  as  meeting  this  demand,  de- 
termined to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  writing 
a  book  himself.  This  grammar  is  the  re- 
sult ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  he  tells  us,  that 
"  the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  pre- 
sents the  incredible  anomaly  of  an  intellect- 
ual nation  professing  to  adore  art,  but 
knowing  not  its  principles,  its  language,  its 
literature,  its  history,  its  veritable  dignity," 
it  follows  that  the  volume  should  play  a 
still  more  important  part  in  this  country 
than  it  can  have  had  to  play  in  France. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple.  Start- 
ing with  tl^e  fundamental  statement  that 
"  painting  is  the  art  of  expressing  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  all  the 
realities  of  nature;  represented  upon  a 
smooth  surface  by  their  forms  and  colors," 
the  author  proceeds  to  unfold  a  series  of 
seventeen  maxims,  each  one  of  which  is 
made  the  heading  of  a  separate  chapter,  the 
series  being  designed  to  embody  in  general 
terms  all  that  need  be  known  by  the  lay 
reader  about  the  arts  of  design.  In  the 


course  of  these  chapters,  there  is  a  simp'»; 
elucidation  of  perspective,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  various  modes  of  painting,  fresco, 
wax,  distemper,  pastelle,  enamel,  and  aqua- 
relles. They  are  followed  l,y  an  interesting 
and  simple  treatise,  arranged  in  the  same 
forms,  on  engraving  and  lithography.  Be- 
sides this  easily-followed  mode  of  develop- 
ment, it  has  the  advantage  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  valuable  suggestions  and 
allusions,  and  is  provided  with  a  series 
of  well-chosen  illustrations. 

M.  Blanc  begins  very  properly  by  saying 
that  painting,  in  order  to  represent  nature, 
borrows  nature's  language  of  light,  color, 
and  form.  "  Color  ....  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  lower  forms  of  nature, 
while  the  drawing  becomes  the  medium  of 
expression  more  and  more  dominant  the 
higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being."  To 
his  ensuing  assumption,  however,  that  paint- 
ing can  sometimes  dispense  with  color,  "  if, 
for  example,  the  inorganic  nature  and  the 
landscape  are  insignificant  or  useless  in  the 
scene  represented,"  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  stand  committed.  It  is  a  conventional 
notion,  based  on  the  old  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries which  so  troubled  William 
Blake,  that  drawing  and  painting  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  distinct  arts ;  an  opinion 
now  thoroughly  exploded.  M.  Blanc  then 
sets  forth  very  clearly  how  painting  is  not 
by  any  means  literal  imitation,  which  is 
the  function  of  the  stereoscopic  photograph 
or  of  illuminated  transparencies  made  to 
appear  as  natural  objects.  But  we  wish 
that  he  had  explained,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  reader,  in  what  different  sense 
he  uses  the  word  imitation  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  his  inquiry,  where  he  em- 
ploys it  as  denoting  a  performance  neces- 
sary to  every  student.  This  word  is  a  cause 
of  serious  misunderstandings,  not  only  to 
the  popular  mind  but  to  critics,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  only  lately  that  people 
have  tried  to  understand  the  word  itself 
and  its  relation  to  the  functions  of  art. 
The  quality  of  imaginative  interpretation  is 
apt  to,  and  ought  to,  insinuate  itself  into 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  genuine  artist. 
And  M.  Blanc  clearly  recognizes  the  char- 
acter of  artistic  interpretation,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  measure  by  its  predominance 
over  simple  record  of  fact  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  achievements  in  art. 
In  regard  to  interpretation,  however,  it 
strikes  us  that  he  has  made  one  slip,  when 
he  describes  the  painter's  interpretation  of 
a  group  of  "  two  porcelain  cups,  a  coffee- 
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pot,  a  sugar-bowl,  and  a  glass  of  water,"  as 
being  the  suggestion  of  "  the  master  and 
mistress  ....  not  far  off,"  of  "  two  beings 
closely  united  "  who  are  about  to  sit  down 
at  this  table.  On  tke  contrary,  that  is  our 
interpretation  of  the  painter's  idea;  and  it 
is  our  idea  of  association.  The  only  inter- 
pretation which  the  painter  could  have  to 
do  with  in  this  case  would  be  the  interpre- 
tation of  line,  form,  light-and-shade,  color ; 
for  there  is  a  sensitive  rendering  possible 
ef  even  such  slight  objects,  which  is  more 
than  mere  accuracy  of  representation,  and 
which  vre  must  distinguish  as  interpretation. 
There  are  cases,  of  course,  in  which  the 
painter  might  add  to  this  interpretation  of 
the  sensuous  kind  an  interpretation  of  some 
distinct  idea  or  poetic  intuition  ;  but  this 
case  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  subject  of  fiction  in  painting  which  he 
touches  upon  would  furnish  matter  for  an  in- 
teresting essay;  but,  to  our  disappointment, 
he  dismisses  it  with  a  brief,  vague,  and  un- 
satisfactory paragraph.  We  have  some  doubts 
whether  in  any  case  he  could  have  treated  it 
with  much  penetration,  judging  from  his  pe- 
culiarly French  manner  of  describing  art  in 
general  as  "  a  beautiful  fiction  that  gives  us 
the  mirage  of  truth,  upon  condition  that  our 
soul  shall  be  the  accomplice  of  the  false- 
hood." There  is  a  wanton  delight  in  giving 
a  quasi-sinful  aspect  to  something  perfectly 
pure  and  sinless.  There  is  no  falsehood  in 
the  business.  The  highest  art  is  but  a 
higher  order  of  truth-telling,  of  the  same 
nature  radically  as  the  simplest  transcrip- 
tion of  fact;  but  the  definition  of  fiction 
would  be  found  in  explaining  by  what  steps 
the  artist  must  pass  from  this  transcription 
of  fact  to  that  higher  order  of  truth-telling. 
When  the  imagination  begins  to  work,  it 
modifies  existing  fact,  or  else  creates  new 
fact  of  an  ideal  kind  which  is  still  per- 
meated by  the  essence  of  law,  such  as  we 
discover  it  to  be  in  known  fact.  Of  compo- 
sition M.  Blanc  has  little  to  tell  us;  and 
this  sentence — "  The  Greeks  called  -com- 
position the  drama  of  the  painter  .... 
without  which  the  composition  would  be 
the  whole  painting  "  —  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  supposition  of  some  oversight 
on  the  translator's  part.  We  do  not  think 
his  theory,  that  sublimity  may  be  gained 
"  by  the  invention  of  the  painter  rather 
than  by  the  appliances  peculiar  to  his  art," 
a  very  happy  one.  It  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  the  examples  he  himself  adduces. 
The  first  is  Rembrandt's  Supper  at  Em- 
mans,  in  which  the  effect  distinguished  by 


him  under  the  name  sublimity  is  directly 
a  result  of  the  appliances  peculiar  to  the 
painter's  art,  being  an  effect  of  fantastic 
light.  The  second  example  is  a  landscape 
by  Nicholas  Poussin,  in  which  the  interest 
he  praises  is  purely  literary.  The  theory 
seems  to  come  to  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  nothing  fine  could  ever  come  into  ex- 
istence except  through  the  operation  of  the 
painter's  mind  and  hand  upon  his  materi- 
als ;  clearly  not  a  very  important  statement. 
We  must  allude,  in  passing,  to  the  rather 
alarming  programme  which  M.  Blanc 
sketches  for  the  student  of  painting.  He 
convinces  himself  that  "  to  be  acquainted 
with  forms  before  drawing  them  is  a  nec- 
essary condition  for  the  beginner."  He 
would  therefore  open  on  the  student  with 
anatomy,  geometry,  and  perspective,  before 
setting  him  at  the  flat  copy ;  and  should 
the  pupil  be  inclined  to  become  a  great 
painter  he  is  to  take  up  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, in  addition,  for  the  "  fixing  of  pict- 
uresque ideas  in  stable  lines/'  etc.  Now 
this  is  beginning  with  theory  instead  of 
practice,  an  order  opposed  to  all  rational 
views  of  education,  and  all  recent  reforms 
in  education  of  every  sort.  This  weight  of 
erudition  would  paralyze  the  hand,  the  eye, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  would-be  painter. 
We  are  not  in  a  position,  in  this  country, 
to  complain  that  our  painters  more  often 
fail  from  over-knowledge  than  through  ig- 
norance ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  training  of  a  generation  of 
artists  is  that  of  stiffening  them  out  of  all 
flexibility  with  strong  academic  starch.  By 
all  means,  let  them  know  everything  con- 
nected with  their  art ;  but  do  not  forget  to 
preserve  the  balance  between  acquisition  of 
abstract  knowledge  and  the  gaining  of  man- 
ual and  ocular  skill.  The  analytic  tendency 
is  strongest,  in  our  day  :  it  must  be  balanced 
by  a  tender  fostering  of  spontaneity,  of  the 
creative  element.  Set  the  young  student  at 
natural  objects  before  he  has  drawn  too 
long  from  the  flat ;  give  him  stones,  leaves, 
twigs,  berries,  and  birds  to  copy.  This  sort 
of  discipline  M.  Blanc  entirety  overlooks. 
Indeed,  he  has  a  contempt  for  small  things, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  rocks  and 
even  clouds  have  no  proportion,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  subject  to  treatment  under  tho 
highest  style.  "  How  ....  discover  the 
form  of  that  which  is  without  form?  "  he 
asks  (p.  207)  in  regard  to  these  objects  ; 
apparently  having  no  conception  of  the 
rigorous  but  infinitely  varied  laws  that  gov- 
ern their  forms  by  strictest  proportionment, 
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and  with  results  of  the  highest  and  most 
satisfactory  beauty —  a  beauty  akin  to  that 
of  the  human  form  itself. 

We  take  these  exceptions  to  M.  Blanc's 
opinions,  not  at  all  because  we  wish  to  dis- 
courage the  public  from  reading  them.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  we  need  all  the 
instruction  that  such  teachers,  so  learned, 
enthusiastic,  and  yet  so  humane  and  mod- 
erate, can  give  us,  and  we  hope  to  see  their 
books  more  widely  known  and  read  by  our 
young  Americans. 

—  The  appearance  of  a  new  compilation 
by  Mrs.  Clement,  whose  Handbook  of  Leg- 
endary and  Mythological  Art,  published 
three  years  ago,  has  already  reached  an 
eighth  edition,  is  sure  to  be  heartily  wel- 
comed. Jt  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  works 
relating  to  the  fine  arts  are  now  disputing 
popularity  with  those  that  deal  with  scien- 
tific and  historical  matters,  whereas,  only  a 
few  years  ago  almost  all  fine  art  publi- 
cations were  intended  for  th'e  rich,  or  for 
persons  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 
And  such  works  are  still  all  the  time  ap- 
pearing, and  are  only  to  be  had  by  paying 
prices  that  would  perhaps  not  seem  so  large 
if  only  an  occasional  demand  were  made 
upon  the  purse;  but  even  a  very  rich  man 
may  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  having  all 
tho  costly  fine  art  publications  that  issue 
from  French  houses  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  produced  in  England  and  Germany, 
though  these  countries  are  far  behind  France 
both  in  the  number  of  fine  art  books 
brought  out  yearly,  and  in  the  excellence 
of  their  manufacture.  But,  beside  these 
expensive  publications,  what  a  host  of  use- 
ful and  beautiful  books  have  been  published 
of  late  years  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
people  of  moderate  means !  For  much  of 
this  popularizing  of  fine  art  we  have  to 
thank  photography  and  the  arts  of  reproduc- 
tion related  to  it,  hcliotypy,  heliogravure,  and 
the  like. ;  after  all  the  fears  to  the  contrary, 
photography  has  reallv  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  art  study.  The  cheapness  of  its  products 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  study  and 
compare  works  widely  separated  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  with  a  facility  all  unknown 
a  little  while  ago,  —  and  it  has  brought 
the  art  of  the  world  into  new  relations 
with  criticism.  Works  that  have  long 
been  shut  up  from  general  observation 
and  study,  and  which  the  world  has  long 
been  obliged  to  see  reflected  "  as  in  a  glass 
darkly  "  by  the  minds  of  conceited,  enthu- 
siastic, cynical,  or  idolatrous  people,  sud- 
denly find  themselves  in  an  unexpected 


manner  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the 
public  square,  and  subjected  to  the  fire  of  a 
thousand  eyes.  Their  photographs  are  ia 
the  windows  of  every  print-shop  in  Christen- 
dom, and  even  flow  into  myriads  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  sizes  adapted  to  the  means  of 
all  lovers  of  beautiful  things,  from  the*  larg- 
est folio,  to  the  sociable  visiting-card,  that 
enables  a  man  to  carry  his  beloved  picture 
or  statue  next  bis  heart  in  his  wallet. 

Much  of  what  is  put  before  us,  however, 
needs  comment,  explanation,  illustration ; 
and  it  is  a  real  service  that  is  rendered  us 
by  the  student,  when  he  puts  into  accessible 
shape  what  he  has  learned  of  the  lives  of 
artists,  of  the  history  of  their  works,  and 
the  history  of  the  subjects  they  painted  or 
carved.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  tho 
writers  who  have  attempted  to  interest  En- 
glish-speaking people  in  the  subject  of  Art  — 
Mrs.  Jameson  —  holds  an  honest  place  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Her  books  —  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  Legends  of  the  Madonna —  are  of 
permanent  value,  and  will  never  be  wholly 
outworn.  Mrs.  Jameson  sometimes  makes 
mistakes  in  statement,  and  is  now  and  then 
too  meagre,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
hard  to  better  her  books,  and  we  are  too 
comfortable  with  them  to  dwell  on  their  de- 
ficiencies. Their  size  and  price,  however, 
have  prevented  their  having  as  wide  a  circu- 
lation as  could  be  wished  for  them,  and 
Mrs.  Clement  has  cleverly  compressed  into 
one  small  volume  a  great  deal  of  the  sort  of 
information  which  makes  Mrs.  Jameson's 
books  so  valuable,  and  has  added  a  great 
deal  that  she  has  laboriously  gleaned  from 
kindred  sources.  If  we  seem  to  connect 
Mrs.  Clement's  book  with  Mrs.  Jameson's 
works  in  thus  alluding  to  it,  it  is  not  that 
we  intend  any  comparison,  for  Mrs.  Clem- 
ent's is  an  entirely  independent  book,  and 
original  in  its  plan.  It  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful book,  accurate  and  full,  and  supplying  a 
want  that  is  proved  to  have  been  felt,  by  the 
call  for  so  many  editions.  Her  new  work  is 
also  useful,  and  the  task  she  has  set  herself  in 
it  generally  well  performed.  It  is  a  portable 
dictionary  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
and  engravers,  and  their  works,  and  it  is 
singular  that  there  should  not  be  in  any 
language  any  book  on  the  same  subject 
so  extensive  in  its  range  and  at  the  same 
time  so  compact.  It  is  really  a  handbook, 
being  a  small  octavo  of  628  pages  exclusive 
of  the  indexes,  and  it  is  marked  by  the 
same  accuracy  and  completeness  as  the  au- 
thor's companion  volume.  We  think  Mrs. 
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Clement  should  have  somewhere  explicitly 
stated  that  !HT  book  does  not  include  the 
uamws  of  living  artists;  in  general  all  the 
names  a iv  present  that  the  scope  of  the  work 
demands.  It' we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  execution  of  this  dictionary  it  is  not  the 
occasional  want  of  proportion  ;  seven  pages 
to  Canova,  and  only  six  to  Raphael  (exclu- 
sive of  the  list  of  engravings  after  his  pict- 
ures arc  not  well  proportioned  ;  and  consider- 
ing what  Leslie  was  and  what  Read  and 
Lcutzc  were,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  the 
notices  of  the  two  inferior  artists  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  painter  who  is  one 
of  the  very  few  of  whom  America  may  be 
justly  proud.  Defects  like  these  are  inevi- 
table in  any  such  undertaking,  and  excusa- 
ble too,  if  we  choose  to  say  that  we  are  not 
sorry  to  have  so  much  of  A,  only  we  would 
be  glad  of  a  little  more  about  B.  An  ob- 
jection is  that  in  too  many  instances  Mrs. 
Clement  shows  a  respect  for  certain  German 
writers  which  we  think  they  hardly  deserve, 
and  that  she  is  too  willing  to  repeat  the  old 
worn-out  stories  of  the  older  artists,  most  of 
them  apocryphal,  and  many  of  them  clearly 
disproved,  which  have  done  duty  in  every 
biographical  collection  from  Vasari  down. 
A  book  of  this  sort  published  to-day  ought 
to  give  only  what  is  now  absolutely  settled, 
or  the  latest  word,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
if  any  one  wishes  to  read  the  fables  he  might 
be  warned  that  the  author  had  tried  hard  to 
leave  them  all  out,  and  that  he  must  seek 
them  in  the  older  books.  However,  we  do 
not  mean  to  leave  these  excellent  publica- 
tions in  a  fault-finding  mood.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  Mrs.  Clement's 
information  is  fresh  and  accurate  and  her 
authorities  are  the  latest. 

—  Histoire  de  I' Art  de  la  Verrerie  dans 
r Antiquity  Par  Achille  Deville  (Paris: 
Morel,  1873),  is  a  publication  quite  worthy 
of  the  house  that  has  given  to  the  world 
more  and  more  valuable  books  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  fine  arts  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  one 
looks  over  even  so  many  of  their  publica- 
tions as  arc  ranged  on  the  shelves  of  Mr. 
Levy,  their  agent  in  this  country  (F.  W. 
Christern,  77  University  Place,  New  York), 
he  must  wonder  at  the  capital  invested  in 
these  splendid  books  no  less  than  at  the 
learning  and  the  mechanical  skill  they  repre- 
sent. The  present  volume  is,  like  so  manv 
of  its  companions,  not  merely  a  handsome 
book  printed  with  the  fine  black  ink  that 
htems  known  in  the  European  printing- 
houses  and  nowhere  else,  on  strong,  white 


paper,  with  112  illustrations  in  the  best 
style  of  chromo-lithography,  but  it  contains 
a  text  of  singular  value,  giving  us  in  some- 
thing short  of  a  hundred  pages  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  glass  from  the  most 
ancient  times  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
the  most  recent  discoveries,  as  well  as  from 
the  more  famous  of  those  that  have  becM 
longer  known,  and  the  artist  has  been  very 
faithful  in  his  copies.  The  work  comes  at 
the  very  time  we  need  it,  now  that  we  have 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  Di  Cesnola  Col- 
lection in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, one  of  the  most  complete  and  remark- 
able collections  of  ancient  glass  in  the  world. 
—  J.  Bourgoin  —  the  author  of  Lcs  Arts 
Arabes,  a  work  just  completed,  which  gives 
an  ampler  notion  than  has  been  previously 
attainable,  of  the  inventive  fancy  and  the 
deep  science  of  the  Arabs  —  has  published 
Thtforie  de  VOrnemcnt,  A.  Levy,  Paris, 
187.?,  a  work  we  desire  to  recommend  t® 
those  of  our  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
mastering  the  arts  of  decorative  design  in 
order  to  impart  their  principles  to  pupils. 
This  seems  to  us  a  more  useful,  because 
more  scientific  and  philosophic  work  than 
Owen  Jones'  Grammar  of  Ornament,  al- 
though superficially  it  is  not  so  attractive, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  color.  But  color 
cannot  be  taught  nor  even  well  suggested 
by  chromo-lithography,  at  least  in  the  present 
condition  of  that  art,  and  therefore  we  lose 
nothing  by  the  plates  of  the  present  volume 
being  in  outline.  These  plates  are  ex- 
quisitely engraved  and  are  very  delightful  to 
study,  though  the  young  reader  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  no  beautiful  design  —  no  more 
these  than  all  the  others  that  man  has  pro- 
duced—  was  ever  worked  out  by  thinking, 
but  only  by  feeling.  Works  like  these  serve 
a  good  purpose  in  demonstrating  how  the 
artist  who  has  lived  with  nature,  observing 
her  and  studying  her,  will  be  proud  to  be 
in  the  method  of  his  work  no  less  than  in 
its  spirit,  one  with  her.  But  because  we  can 
bring  the  frets  and  ribbons  and  guilloches 
and  sprigs  on  a  Greek  vase,  or  the  patterns 
on  a  Zealander's  war-club,  or  the  designs  on 
the  dress  of  a  Japanese  daimio  or  fishwoman 
into  a  geometrical  demonstration,  we  must 
beware  of  thinking  that  the  designer  of  the 
ornament  necessarily  knew  anything  of 
geometry  or  of  any  art  of  design.  At  its 
best,  good  design  is  the  product  of  pure  in- 
stinct, and  the  reason  why  we  cannot  produce 
it  in  these  days  nor  even  copy  perfectly  the 
old,  is  because  we  know  too  much. 
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—  B.  Wettermann  &  Co.,  New  York,' send 

UB  the  first  number  uf  a  work  which  will 
be  interesting  to  antiquariea :  Antic/uites 
titufduisr*  •irriin;/t'<s  i-t  <!i','-itcs  par  Oscar 
Montelius  dfxxiiiccs  jHir  C.  F.  Lindbcrg, 
Stockholm.  187.'i.  The  first  part  contains 
261  wood-cuts  of  stone  and  bronze  imple- 
ments, weapons,  ornaments,  and  utensils, 
oxuciitcd  in  a  singularly  clear,  bold  fashion, 
j\»  veritable  as  photography,  but  more  intel- 
ligible and  artistic.  From  the  same  pub- 
lisher we  have  also  received  the  concluding 
number  uf  Dr.  Lubkc's  G<'schichte  der  Deut- 
schtn  ll(n<ttHstinct:,  one  division  of  a  popular 
work  on  the  Renai-sance  Architecture  and 
Ornament,  of  which  the  other  divisions  — 
that  on  the  French  Renaissance,  also  by  Dr. 
Liibke,  and  that  on  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  bv  Jacob  Burckhardt  —  are  also  pub- 
lished in  separate  volumes.  Dr.  Liibke  is  a 
voluminous  and  superficial  author,  but  his 
books  are  not  without  merit,  and  at  any 
rate  they  -rive  us  a  great  many  fresh  and 
well-executed  pictures  of  the  subjects  he 
treats  of.  This  History  of  the  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  Germany  is  in  one  stout 
volume  of  handy  six.e,  containing  nearly  a 
thousand  pages,  and  illustrated  with  261  ex- 
cellent wood-cuts. 

—  Lubke's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Church    Art    and    Architecture,    Vorschule 
zum    Stadium    der    Kirchlichen    Kunst,    has 
reached  a  sixth  edition,  and  comes  to  us  en- 
larged and  improved  through  Wcstermann 
from  the  enterprising  house  of  G.  A  Sce- 
mann,  Lfip/.ig,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
populari/.e    the    study  of  art   in    Germany. 
Last  \ear,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  saw  the  close 
of  the   publication    of    the  Jahrbiicher  fur 
JbtMlwuttnxAaft,  which    has    been   issued 
for    seven   years  by  this    house,  but   which 
came  to  an  end  with  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  seventh  year  in 
August,  1873,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.   Albert    von   Zahn,  its  very 
learned  and   able  editor.      Students  of  art 
will  find  it  difficult  to  do  without  some  such 
medium   of  intercourse   with   their   fellow- 
students,  and  we  suppose  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  continue  the  publication,  though 
Von  Zahn's  loss  cannot  be   supplied  in  a 
day. 

—  Alfred  Woltmann  has  published  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  work,  Holbein  und  seine 
Zeit,  which  originally  appeared  in  1866-68. 
The  new  edition   contains  all  the  old  mat- 
ter, with  a  full  discussion  of  the  disputed 
questions  relating  to  the  great  artist,  more 
especially  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Dres- 


den picture  of  the  Mevcr  family.  Herr 
Woltmann  is  clear  for  the  Darmstadt  pict- 
ure as  the  original,  and  in  this  opinion  we 
believe  he  now  has  all  the  principal  critics 
and  connoisseurs  with  him. 

—  An  exception  to  the  usual  holiday-prin- 
ciple of  keeping  back  everything  not  to  be  di- 
gested with  entire  ease  by  the  popular  taste, 
seemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  exhibition 
of  some  English  water-colors  at  Messrs.  Doll 
and  Richards's  rooms,  last  month.  The 
exception  was  more  apparent,  however,  than 
real;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  exhibi- 
tion fairly  illustrative  of  the  modern  English 
school  of  watcr-colorists.  Under  the  infln- 
ence  of  those  pre-Raphaelites  who  believe  in 
correct  drawing  and  strong,  harmonious  col- 
oring, a  school  has  come  into  existence  which 
is  really  a  school  of  tempera-painters,  using 
body-color  and  the  white  of  egg,  or  other  me- 
dium, and  thus  giving  to  water-color  a  rich- 
ness and  consistency  equal  to  that  of  oil, 
while  preserving  its  own  greater  natural  pu- 
rity and  softness.  There  are  one  or  two  feeble 
imitations  of  this  among  the  pictures  we  are 
noticing,  but  nothing,  as  we  have  said,  at  all 
fairly  illustrative  of  it.  At  first  sight,  the 
array  seems  a  harmless  one  enough,  but  we 
find  things  in  it  which  are  not  altogether  so  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  illustration  to  Childe 
Harold,  by  J.  B.  Pyne.  There  is  some 
crude  feeling  for  color  in  the  man  who  put 
together  those  yellow  trees  in  the  back- 
ground, with  that  white  tower  on  the  hill, 
and  the  white  moon  on  the  right,  all  emerg- 
ing from  a  bluish  twilight ;  but  the  sketch 
is  utterly  devoid  of  drawing,  or  of  any  dis- 
tinction of  values,  and  the  dauby  willow  in 
the  foreground  is  really  injurious  to  one's 
sense  of  common  rectitude.  J.  C.  Reed  is 
represented  by  several  landscapes,  one  of 
which  is  a  broad  meadow  by  the  Thames, 
over  which  a  copious  but  pale  light  has  been 
poured  from  the  background;  while  some 
regulation  oxen  approach  the  water  in  the 
centre,  and  a  useful  punt  floats  in  the  left 
corner.  Mr.  Reed  exhibits  a  fair  amount 
of  manual  dexterity  ;  and  a  view  in  Argyll- 
shire is  perhaps  the  best  that  is  shown  of 
him.  A  brawling  stream  flashes  into  white 
foam  over  the  purplish  rocks  in  its  bed,  and 
hills  rise  behind  it,  clothed  at  the  base  with 
soft  mossy  green,  but  passing  into  purple  and 
blue  before  they  meet  the  clouds  lingering 
along  the  tops.  These  clouds  break  away 
at  the  left,  letting  a  fresh,  cool  light  shine 
out.  There  is  an  agreeable  sensation  of 
cool  and  bracing  mountain-air  to  IHJ  had 
from  tke  contemplation  of  the  sketch ;  but 
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we  must  not  expect  from  it  any  sort  of 
artistic  revelation,  and  hardly  a  faithful 
transcription.  The  utter  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  character  of  stone  apparent  in 
the  rocks  might  recall  Raskin's  scornful 
phrase,  that  "  Trees,  clouds,  and  rivers  are 
enjoyable  even  by  the  careless ;  but  the  stone 
under  his  foot  has  for  carelessness  nothing  in 
it  but  a  stumbling."  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  in 
like  manner,  lays  himself  under  strong  sus- 
picion of  having  drawn  upon  his  knowledge 
•of  meal-bag  contours  for  the  forms  of  the 
rocks  in  his  two  mountain-scenes.  He 
achieves,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  harmony  of 
coloring,  through  his  combination  of  brown- 
ish-purple heathery  hills  and  light  greens 
and  gold-tints  in  the  foliage.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  vitality  of  any  sort  by 
mere  combinations,  especially  if  wholly  un- 
supported by  drawing.  And  it  is  curious 
that  even  the  coloring  in  such  cases,  though 
nursed  into  a  quasi-harmoniousness,  is  very 
apt  to  be  lifeless  and  enervating.  Another 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  two  little 
sketches,  pendants,  by  J.  C.  Rowbotham,  — 
one  of  which  depicts  Rouen,  with  rose-smit- 
ten spires  in  the  background,  a  bridge  of 
three  or  four  arches  across  the  river,  with 
smoke  from  a  steamer  behind  it ;  a  sloop  on 
the  left  strand,  and  trees  ;  and  on  the  right 
rich  golden-brown  trees  hanging  like  a  heavy 
tapestry  upon  the  bank,  and  reflected  in  the 
water.  Here  we  have  in  perfection  what 
Mr.  Smith  was  trying  hard,  but  with  only 
partial  success,  to  attain.  It  is  all  very  soft 
and  sweet,  and  just  what  would  be  called  by 
admiring  ladies  who  did  not  care  to  think 
twice  about  the  matter,  "  lovely."  But  the 
critic  naturally  asks  himself  whether  a  suc- 
cess of  this  kind  is  at  all  worth  the  attain- 
ing. There  has  been  a  considerable  expense 
of  labor  in  this  instance,  to  reach  much  the 
same  result  as  that  which  would  be  possible 
to  a  superior  chromo-lithograph.  There 
has  also  been  more  or  less  exertion  of  intel- 
lect, to  make  something  which  will  excite 
no  exercise  of  intellect  in  the  observer. 

The  Landing  of  Cscsar,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
is  a  masquerade,  the  object  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discern.  It  curiously  suggests 
the  mock-dramatic  style  employed  by  the 
ingenious  illustrator  of  the  Comic  History 
of  England ;  but,  on  looking  closer  at  it, 
something  of  deadly  earnestness  makes  it- 
self felt,  and  enforces  the  ludicrous  convic- 
tion that  it  is  an  attempt  at  history-painting. 
The  author  of  it  casts  off  all  responsibility 
as  to  organizing  his  composition,  and  has  so 
thoroughly  abandoned  himself  to  the  idea  of 


multitude  and  bellicose  confusion,  that  it  is 
pretty  nearly  impossible  to  reproduce  the  sit- 
uation in  words.  The  most  prominent  feat- 
ure, however,  is  a  group  of  two  or  three  ves- 
sels on  the  right,  the  material  of  which  is  so 
ill-defined  that  it  might  pass  readily  either  for 
birch  bark  or  earthenware.  These  ships  are 
filled  with  Romans.  On  the  deck  of  one  of 
them  several  warriors  are  indulging  in  horri- 
ble contortions,  though  for  what  purpose  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  On  the  deck  of  the 
other,  and  facing  the  spectator,  stands  a 
rather  squat  individual,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  first  Napoleon,  and  also  to 
the  accepted  effigies  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  dis- 
plays a  tendency  to  engage  in  similar  contor- 
tions, at  the  same  time  ga/ing  out  upon  us  in 
such  a  melancholy  manner  that  we  involunta- 
rily expect  to  see  him  plunge  into  the  water 
below,  with  a  double  summersault.  In  the 
foreground,  meanwhile,  a  severe  tussle  is  in 
progress ;  the  most  striking  incident  of  which 
is  the  complete  destruction  of  a  Briton  by 
the  javelin  of  somebody  on  Caesar's  vessel. 
The  Briton  is  so  completely  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  the  blow,  that  he  has  dropped 
backward  in  the  water,  where  he  had  been 
standing ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  him 
except  a  disordered  head  and  a  pair  of  legs  ; 
while  the  lance,  sticking  upright  at  about 
his  middle  and  causing  a  great  splash  of 
water,  excites  in  us  an  unpleasantly  acute 
appreciation  of  the  Briton's  sensations  at  the 
moment.  It  certainly  requires  imagination 
to  crush  tip  a  man  in  this  loose  way,  as  if  he 
were  an  egg-shell.  And  there  is  also  imagi- 
nation in  the  production  of  ancient  Britons 
in  such  numbers  as  to  confuse  our  minds  by 
a  doubt  whether  it  is  not  some  extraordinary 
fungus  which  we  see  clinging  to  the  rocks 
and  shore  on  the  left,  rather  than  savage  war- 
riors. 

Besides  these  horrors  of  antique  war, 
there  are  some  very  execrable  and  igno- 
rant memoranda  of  the  Crimea,  which  have 
absolutely  no  artistic  value,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability no  value  from  a  military  point  of  view 
—  if  we  may  judge  by  the  doubtful  veracity 
of  the  scene  called  "  A  Warm  Situation," 
where  two  men  lie  under  the  side  of  a  rock 
on  a  hill-side,  with  twenty  or  thirty  bomb- 
shells bursting  all  round  them.  But  there 
are  pleasanter  things  for  him  to  look  at  than 
these  ;  and  among  the  best  are  two  small  pict- 
ures by  H.  Sutton  Palmer,  one  a  landscape 
in  Dartmoor  (we  believe),  in  a  cool  laven- 
der strain  ;  and  a  bit  of  a  bazar  in  Cairo, — 
two  old  men  with  a  becoming  allowance  of 
beard,  squatted  on  mats  in  a  court-like  in- 
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closure,  in  front  of  some  luxuriously-colored 
fabrics  supplemented  by  brown  shadows  in 
the  corner  and  under  the  arcades.  There 
aro  also  two  or  three  ixrchitectural  interiors, 
by  J.  Nash,  in  which  the  effect  of  curving 
and  so  on  is  well  enough  given,  although 
the  sketches  themselves  are  thin  and  me- 
chanical, barely  getting  within  the  line 
which  separates  painting  from  architectural 
designing.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  small 
group  by  Smirke,  B.  A.,  one  of  the  val- 
iant Academicians  who  made  such  brave 
but  futile  endeavors  to  illustrate  Shakes- 
j>eare  satisfactorily  in  outline.  This  is  called 
The  Dance,  and  represents  a  pair  of  slen- 
der virgins  in  loose,  old-fashioned  gowns, 
with  some  youths  in  perfect-fitting  coats, 
who  are  playing  piano  and  flute,  and  fling- 
ing about  gracefully  under  a  queer  old 
candelabrum  shaped  like  a  wash-bowl,  with 
the  candles  stuck  around  the  brim.  It 
strikes  us,  first  of  all,  as  being  eminently 
proper  and  respectable  ;  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
young.  But  then  it  is  doubtful  also 
whether  it  would  have  any  effect  worth  re- 
cording upon  anybody.  The  drawing  is 
neat,  the  color  pale  and  thin,  and  hardly 
deserving  of  mention.  There  have  been  too 
many  men  in  the  annals  of  British  art  who 
knew  color  no  better  than  Smirke.  They 
penciled  away  pretty  skillfully,  though 
without  much  character  in  their  drawing, 
and  then  clapped  on  the  colors  here  and 
there  as  they  might  have  done  upon  a  print. 
We  understand,  when  we  look  at  produc- 
tions like  this,  how  the  phrase  "  drawing  in 
water-color  "  came  in  vogue.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  drawing  delicately  tinted.  The  in- 
stinctive feeling  and  thinking  in  color,  the 
simultaneous  and  harmonious  conception 
of  form  and  color  and  situation,  —  these 
belong  to  a  trait  of  only  recent  development 
in  the  English  water-colorists.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  prominent  traits, 
at  present,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  represented  in  any  group  of 
water-colors  from  England. 

In  Sanctioned  at  Last,  J.  M.  Wright 
goes  boldly  on  in  the  footsteps  of  Smirke. 
A  sallow  individual  with  an  unsuccessfully 
bitter  expression  is  lying  on  a  bed,  grasping 
the  hand  of  a  young  woman  who  stands  at 
the  bedside,  with  a  young  man  presumably 
her  lover.  The  lover  turns  away  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  sanction,  with  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  a  pathetic  wrinkle  in  his  fawn- 
colored  trousers.  A  couple  of  cloaks,  too,  one 
brown  and  the  other  purple,  have  kindly  con- 


sented to  occupy  the  only  two  chairs  visible  in 
the  apartment,  thus  throwing  a  delicate  guise 
of  melodrama  over  the  incident.  How  many 
sins  of  weak  idea  have  not  these  drooping 
cloaks  covered,  in  the  history  of  art !  It  is 
fortunate  that  they  are  no  longer  fashion- 
able. 

The  only  really  interesting  piece  in  the  col- 
lection is  a  colored  drawing  by  John  Leach, 
—  "  Private  Theatricals,"  —  a  drawing  in 
the  style  of  the  vast  number  formerly  en- 
graved in  the  London  Punch,  and  familiar 
to  all  who  know  Leach's  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Character.  Whether  this  particular 
drawing  was  reproduced  among  those  in- 
cluded in  the  series,  we  are  unable  to  say, 
without  reference.  It  represents  a  dusky 
drawing  room  (with  a  screen  at  the  farther 
end),  where  a  company  of  amateur  actors  are 
assembled  in  partial  readiness  for  their  per- 
formance. A  chandelier  trimmed  with 
evergreens  depends  from  the  ceiling,  but  it 
is  not  lighted ;  and  a  wash  of  pale  purple 
has  been  spread  over  the  entire  drawing,  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  dimly-lighted  apart- 
ment. The  figures  that  need  it,  however, 
are  allowed  to  bask  in  an  abundant  illumi- 
nation of  a  yellowish  tendency,  so  that  in 
the  general  gloom  they  gradually  come  to 
look  like  glow-worms  or  little  elfin  creat- 
ures hopping  about  in  the  twilight.  The 
coloring,  it  may  be  said  shortly,  is  not  at  all 
a  success.  Leach  took  up  the  whim  of 
coloring  late  in  life,  and  probably  had  no 
gift  for  it.  But  there  is  much  enjoyment 
in  the  skillful  physiognomical  indication. 
There  is  the  great  Falstaff  of  a  fellow  dancing 
up  to  a  queen  or  princess,  in  the  centre,  to 
offer  her  some  refreshment ;  the  pompous 
butler,  slightly  amused,  serving  coffee ;  the 
two  persons  in  the  right-hand  corner,  who 
are  all  ready,  and  afraid  to  stir  for  fear  of 
discomposing  their  tout  ensemble  ;  the  gaunt 
young  man  declaiming  from  a  book,  and 
another  trying  to  get  into  the  proper 
tragedy-mood  ;  all  depicted  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  line.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
careless  in  the  strokes  ;  for  the  sketchiness 
of  a  man  like  Leach  requires  enduring  pa- 
tience and  careful  thought.  With  no  more 
than  two  or  three  slight  touches  he  will  give 
to  the  bare  outline  a  complete  and  vigorous 
expression ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  care- 
lessly. Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ingenious  manner  about  it ;  but  we  do 
not  want  more  in  caricature.  There  is 
plenty  of  matter  in  this  drawing  for  any 
one  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  blend  deli- 
cate caricature  with  clear  and  concise  state- 
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ment  of  realities,  in  such  a  way  that  we 
shall  hardly  know  when  the  artist  is  feign- 
ing, and  when  not.  That  is  the  real  art  of 
caricature  with  the  pencil;  and  when  exag- 


with  our  own  Nast,  it  must  be  added,  carica- 
ture is  apt  to  give  place,  on  very  short  no- 
tice, to  simple  buffoonery. 

As  for  color,  there  is  not  a  single  piece 


Deration  gets  the  upper  hand  too  far,  as  with      of  vigorous,  manly  color  in  all  this  collec- 
Pellegrini  of  the  London  Vanity  Fair,  and      tion. 


MUSIC. 


IN  the  complete  edition  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's collected  writings  and  poems,  that  has 
recently  been  published  in  Leipzig,1  we  have 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
items  in  the  esthetic  literature  of  our  day. 
Nine  octavo  volumes  of  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pages  each,  com- 
ing from  the  pen  of  a  man  whose  influence, 
either  as  fanatical  bugbear  or  inspired 
prophet,  has  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
musical  world  for  the  last  two  or  three  dec- 
ades, claim  a  respectful  attention  even  from 
the  author's  most  convinced  opponents. 
Genius  or  no  genius  of  the  musical  or  poetic 
kind,  the  man  has  at  least  the  genius  of  sin- 
cerity and  perseverance.  Of  him  it  might 
have  been  said,  as  Mirabeau  said  of  Robes- 
pierre :  "  This  man  will  do  somewhat ;  he  be- 
lieves every  word  he  says  ;  "  and  whether  we 
regard  his  artistic  career  as  an  enchanting 
vision  of  an  esthetic  and  social  millennium 
now  made  possible,  or  as  a  hideous  night- 
mare of  chaos  regained,  we  may  be  assured 
that  for  good  or  for  evil  he  has  done  and 
been  something  real ;  that  his  existence  is 
more  than  a  sham. 

UN  career  has  thus  far  certainly  been  a 
remarkable  one.  Such  success  as  he  has 
had,  has  been  genuine  ;  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  some  efficient  cause  to  be  found  in 
his  works  themselves,  not  the  factitious  re- 
sult of  iniirh  talking.  If  success  were  only 
to  be  got  by  mere  conciliation  of  opponents, 
surely  Wagner  was  the  last  man  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. Of  all  men  in  the  world  he  was  the 
least  calculated  by  nature  to  conciliate.  Self- 
assertion  in  its  most  violent  and  even  offensive 
forms,  wholesale  denunciation  of  opponents, 
scathing  sarcasm,  and  direct  vituperation, 
though  never  rising  to  the  hysterical  pitch, 
have  ever  been  his  weapons.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  everything  that  he  has  done 

1  G-'fainmelte  Schrifttn  und  Diclituns;en  von  RICH- 
ARD WAOXF.R.  Ix-ipzig:  E.  \V.  Frltach.  1871-73. 

To  hr  Jia*l  .it  SohBnliof  und  MOller's,  40  Winter  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


to  prevent  success.  One  day  he  launches 
forth  a  volley  of  most  damaging  criticism,  not 
unmixed  with  personalities,  at  the  head  of 
pedantry  and  "  Modern  Romanticism,"  only 
to  find  on  the  morrow  his  operas  applauded 
in  the  very  citadel  of  "  Modern  Romanti- 
cism" and  antiquarianism.  In  spite  of  his 
consistent  treatment  of  the  modern  Italian 
opera-school  as  mere  musical  infants,  or 
worse,  mere  clap-trap  amusement  purveyors 
to  an  emasculated  public,  Lohengrin  has  had 
a  marked  success  in  Bologna.  He  has 
shown  up  Meyerbeer's  weaknesses  and  arti- 
ficialities with  such  intensity  of  language  and 
such  searching  brilliancy  of  satire  as  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  few  composers  to  call  forth  ; 
yet  even  in  Paris  itself,  where  the  worship 
of  Meyerbeer,  like  that  of  Mendelssohn  in 
England,  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  must 
be  witnessed  to  be  believed  in,  —  even  in 
Paris,  though  the  tunes  and  cat-calls  of  a 
Jockey-club  deprived  of  its  after-dinner  bal- 
let could  make  Tannhftuser  inaudible,  thev 
could  not  make  it  forgotten  ;  and  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon  (now  Cirque  National)  and 
the  Thefitre  Lyrique,  Wagner  has  gained 
too  firm  a  foothold  to  be  easily  ousted  ; 
and  though  the  management  in  the  rue  le 
Pelletier,  with  an  eye  to  its  subscription 
list,  might  sleekly  announce  that  it  would 
no  longer  oppose  the  judgment  of  an  in- 
telligent public  by  keeping  Tannlmuser  on 
the  boards,  M.  Pasdeloup,  some  few  years 
afterward,  told  the  hissers  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Filles  du  Calvaire  to  take  themselves 
home  and  let  the  audience  hear  the  Lohen- 
grin music  in  peace  ;  which,  finding  further 
hissing  unprofitable,  they  accordingly  did. 
So  ended  what  we  believe  was  the  last  anti- 
Wagner  demonstration  in  Paris;  in  silent, 
not  contemptuous,  going  away.  What  the 
secret  of  Wagner's  success  has  particularly 
been,  would,  at  this  time,  be  hard  to  say. 
Great  power  over  men  and  the  minds  of 
men  he  certainly  has  —  supported,  as  we  have 
said,  by  great  sincerity  and  an  invincible 
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perceverance ;  above  ail  by  an  unquench- 
able enthusiasm.  The  man  is  nothing  if 
not  intense,  he  can  do  nothing  on  a  small 
scale.  Of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
genius  we  can  by  no  means  judge,  but  of 
his  being  thoroughly  in  earnest  every  one 
must  be  convinced  by  this  time. 

In  the  present  edition  of  his  literary  and 
poetical  works,  we  find  the  texts  to  all  his 
;uid  musical  dramas;  his  larger  theo- 
retical and  controversial  essays  :  Art  and 
the  Revolution,  The  Work-of-art  of  the  Fut- 
ure, Art  and  Climate,  Opera  and  Drama, 
Concerning  the  State  and  Religion,  Ger- 
man Art  and  (icrman  Politics  ;  and  a  host 
of  smaller  writings  of  all  descriptions,  from 
short  occasional  poi-ir.s  and  (not  so  short)  oc- 
rasional  speeches,  burlesque  political  farces, 
reports  on  various  art  projects,  and  news- 
paper critiques,  to  essays  esthetic,  polemical, 
and  controversial,  almost  without  end.  In 
an  appendix  to  the  ninth  volume  are  col- 
lected all  that  he  has  written  about  the  Bay- 
reuth  Festival,  together  with  six  architectural 
plans  of  the  projected  opera-house. 

Throughout  all  his  critical  and  controver- 
sial writings  the  violent,  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  man  distinctly  shows  itself,  uncom- 
promising  in  all  things.  Yet  even  in  his 
most  violent  and  vituperative  moments,  ho 
never  quite  loses  head.  Hysterical  raving 
he  has  no  taste,  perhaps  no  capacity  for,  and 
even  under  his  most  turgid  bombast,  amid  his 
most  sensuous  metaphors,  we  can  ahvavs 
trace  a  fixed  principle  resolutely  worked 
out,  without  wavering  or  hesitation.  He 
never  seems  to  be  disturbed  by  skepticism 
or  half-faith  ;  what  he  feels  and  believes,  he 
feels  and  believes  with  his  whole  soul  and 
being.  These  writings  put  before  the  reader 
in  the  fullest  and  most  distinct  shape  what 
his  art-faith  essentially  is.  That  the  subject 
is  an  important  one  in  art,  perhaps  even  the 
all-important  one  of  our  day,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  interest  it  ha's  excited,  and 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  art  that 
are  at  stake  in  the  discussion. 

According  to  Wagner,  the  "  work-of-art 
of  the  future,"  in  other  words,  the  ideal 
work-of-art,  the  crowning  object  and  end  of 
all  artistic  working  and  striving,  is  the  mu- 
sical drama;  of  which  we  have  already  an 
imperfect  and  distorted  example  in  tho, 
opera.  The  function  that  music  is  to  fulfill 
in  this  perfect  lyric  drama  is  perhaps  as 
clearly  shown  in  his  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental mistake  in  the  opera,  as  in  any 
dincct  confession  of  faith  that  we  can  call  to 
mind.  He  says  :  "  The  mistake  in  the  art- 


form  of  the  opera  has  been,  that  the  means 
of  expression  (music)  has  been  made  the  end 
of  expression,  and  the  end  of  expression  (the 
drama)  the  means."  In  other  words,  music, 
instead  of  being  made  the  means  of  intensi- 
fying and  vivifying  the  expression  of  the 
dramatic  intention,  has,  in  the  opera,  been 
made  the  be-all  and  end-all ;  the  text  being 
a  secondary  matter,  a  mere  excuse  for  the 
music.  According  to  Wagner,  music  in  its 
highest  form  is  the  outgrowth  and  neces- 
Miry  complement  of  poetry.  Poetry  places 
certain  ideas  before  the  mind,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  expresses  them  ;  music  steps  in 
where  poetry  leaves  off,  and  carries  the  ex- 
pression to  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity. 
Music  that  has  not  its  origin  in  poetry  is 
merely  sensuous,  without  power  of  definite 
expression,  simply  because  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  express  ;  a  mere  bit  of  absolute 
intensity,  of  unapplied  force  thrown  out  into 
the  world  at  random,  a  lever  without  a  ful- 
crum, an  effect  without  a  cause.  This  doc- 
trine he  has  worked  out  in  all  its  smallest 
details,  with  a  power  of  language  and  po- 
etic imagery  that  are  at  times  astounding. 
It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  look  into  the 
validity  of  this  theory  at  present ;  let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  artistic  scheme  that  he 
has  built  up  on  this  foundation  is  a  thor- 
oughly self-consistent  one,  and  has  rid  the 
opera  of  many  palpable  absurdities. 

As  to  Wagner's  purely  musical  theories, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  he  makes 
music  wholly  dependent  upon  the  dramatic 
intention,  his  music  necessarily  follows  an 
entirely  different  law  of  development  from 
any  music  that  is  self-dependent  and  has  no 
definite  poetic  basis.  Those  who  have  called 
Wagner's  music  lawless,  wanting  in  an  in- 
ternal necessitv  of  being,  and  a  definite  plan 
or  system  of  development,  have  shot  wide  of 
the  mark. 

How  much  evidence  there  is  in  it  of 
genius,  original  creative  power,  or  esthetic 
sensibility  is  another  question;  but  that  his 
music,  in  his  later  works  at  least,  follows  a 
distinct  and  consistent  plan  can  be  doubted 
only  by  a  very  superficial  observer.  It  does 
not,  certainly,  follow  the  rules  we  find  set 
down  in  treatises  on  harmony  and  counter- 
point, but  that  docs  not  prove  that  it  has  no 
rules  of  its  own.  To  quote  from  Hans 
Sachs  in  Wagner's  own  Meislersinger  :  — 

"  Wollt  ihr  nach  Regeln  messen 

was  nicht  nach  eurer  Regeln  Lauf, 
der  eig'nen  Spur  vergessen, 
sucht  davon  erst  dio  Regeln  auf !  "  * 

1  Would  you  measure  by  rules  that  which  is  not 
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In  short,  his  music  has  a  fundamentally 
different  anatomy  from  that  of  any  of  his 
great  predecessors  in  art,  and  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  old  musical  yard-sticks. 
It  bus  been  objected  that  he  has  not  been 
true  to  his  own  principles  in  art ;  that,  in 
spite  of  his  new  theories,  much  of  his  music 
has  a  purely  musical,  not  a  dramatic  or 
poetical  basis.  This  is  undeniably  true, 
especially  in  his  earlier  works,  and  is,  more- 
over, perfectly  natural.  No  young  reformer 
or  innovator  in  art,  religion,  or  what  not, 
if  he  be  so  from  irresistible  conviction,  and 
not  from  a  natural  taste  for  image-breaking, 
can  all  at  once  break  loose  from  old,  time- 
honored  traditions,  endeared  to  him  by 
many  an  exalting  association.  No  sincere 
artist  will  try  the  new,  untrodden  path, 
until  he  has  tried  the  old  beaten  way  and 
found  it  too  narrow.  Thus  it  is  only  in  his 
later  works  that  Wagner  has  fully  applied 
his  theories.  His  first  published  grand 
opera,  Rienzi,  written  in  1838  and  '39,  is 
in  no  essential  different  in  form  from  the 
standard  French  grand  opera  of  Meyerbeer 
and  llalevy.  In  the  Fliegende  Hollander 
he  begins  to  give  evidence  of  the  revolution 
that  was  to  take  place  in  his  style,  a  revolu- 
tion which  became  more  and  more  marked, 
until  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  he  has  entirely 
left  the  beaten  track  and  developed  his  pe- 
culiar theories  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  writings,  he 
gives  us  a  short  autobiography  of  himself, 
of  which  a  slight  sketch  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in 
Leipzig,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1813. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  developed  any 
marked  musical  talent  at  a  very  early  age, 
although  he  mentions  being  able  to  play  a 
couple  of  little  popular  airs  on  the  piano- 
forte when  seven  years  old.  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber's  Freiscliiitz  strangely  attracted 
him  when  a  boy  ;  he  even  went  to  the  length 
of  learning  to  play  the  overture  by  heart ; 
the  result  of  which  study  was  his  teacher's 
prophecy  :  "  that  he  would  never  come  to  any 
good."  "  He  was  about  right,  for  in  my 
whole  life  I  have  never  learned  to  play  the 
piano-forte,"  Wagner  says.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  continued  the  objectionable 
practice  of  scrambling  through  overtures  with 
what  "  most  horrible  fingering  "  his  young 
fingers  might  find  out  for  themselves.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  was  a  most  impressionable 
youth,  with  little  talent  for  strict  application 

according  to  your  system,  first  seek  to  understand  its 
laws,  forgetful  of  your  own  beaten  track. 


to  anything  in  particular,  but  gifted  with  a 
large  fund  of  enthusiasm  for  anything  that 
happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  His  first  de- 
cided bent  seems  to  have  been  towards  poetry, 
and  we  find  him  cutting  quite  a  respectable 
figure  at  school,  especially  in  writing  verses 
and  in  the  Greek  poets.  At  one  time  his 
ardor  for  poetry  led  him  to  study  English, 
that  he  might  read  Shakespeare  in  the  orig- 
inal, which  burst  of  enthusiasm  ended  in  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  poet,  but  also 
in  a  thorough  disgust  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  English  language,  for  he  soon  gave  up 
the  study.  He  nevertheless  determined  upon 
making  Shakespeare  his  model,  and  began 
in  secret  a  grand  tragedy,  a  sort  of  mixture 
of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  He  was  then 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  Of  this  liter- 
ary effort  he  writes  :  "  The  plan  was  most 
sublime  ;  forty-four  people  died  in  the  course 
of  the  piece,  and  in  working  it  up,  I  found 
myself  forced  to  have  most  of  them  reap- 
pear as  ghosts,  since  the  dramatis  personce 
would  not  have  otherwise  held  out  for  the 
last  acts."  He  worked  for  two  years  upon 
this  play,  much,  apparently,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  school  studies. 

He  meanwhile  finds  time  to  go  to  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  and  hear  some  com- 
positions of  Beethoven,  which  have  a  strong 
effect  upon  him  ;  Egmont  especially  inspir- 
ing him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  resolves 
upon  writing  similar  incidental  music  to 
his  tragedy.  "  Although,"  he  says,  "  I 
never  doubted  being  able  to  write  this  in- 
dispensable music  myself,  I  yet  held  it  ex- 
pedient to  first  get  at  least  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  thorough-bass." 
At  this  study  he  flies  with  his  usual  ardor, 
finding  however  more  difficulties  than  he 
expected ;  but  he  has  a  natural  taste  for 
overcoming  obstacles,  especially  when  they 
do  not  spring  up  in  his  regular  school  studies, 
and  though  the  difficulties  are  more  and  more 
exasperating,  yet  they  are  also  fascinating  in 
a  strange  way  ;  at  last  he  determines  to  be  a 
musician  outright.  In  the  midst  of  his  studies 
his  family  discover  the  tragedy,  upon  which 
discovery  there  ensues  much  grave  repri- 
manding. Two  years  of  neglected  studies, 
waste  of  time,  general  laziness  in  all  desir- 
able directions,  and  too  strong  a  tendency 
to  grasp  at  forbidden  fruit !  Of  sermonizing 
he  gets  enough  and  to  spare,  and  bears  it, 
we  can  imagine,  with  due  amount  of  re- 
calcitrant growling,  and  impetuous,  volcanic 
flaring  up.  He  is  hard  put  to  it  to  persuade 
his  family  that  this  new  consuming  passion 
for  music  is  more  than  a  temporary  one, 
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not  having  shown  mnch  steadiness  of  char- 
acter in  tiny  direction,  and  being  in  general 
rathiT  a  discouragement  to  the  parental 
mind.  He  has  now  arrived  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  nevertheless  persists  in  his  un- 
dertaking in  spite  of  parental  frowning ;  and 
studies  music  in  the  wildest,  inconsequent 
way,  to  the  despair  of  teacher  and  friends. 
He  at  last  finds  that  the  rudiments  are  be- 
neath his  notice;  he  prefers  writing  overtures 
for  full  orchestra,  and  even  has  one  per- 
formed at  the  Leipzig  theatre.  Of  this  per- 
formance he  says  :  — 

"  This  overture  was  the  culminating  point 
of  my  nonsensical ities.  For  the  easier  com- 
prehension of  those  who  might  wish  to 
study  the  score,  I  had  intended  to  write  it. 
out  in  three  different  inks ;  the  strings  red, 
the  flutes  and  reeds  green,  and  the  brass 
black.  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  was 
to  have  been  n  Pleyel  sonata  compared  with 
this  wondrously  combined  overture.  The 
thing  that  was  of  especial  injury  to  me  at 
the  performance  was  the  regular  recurrence, 
every  four  bars  throughout  the  whole  over- 
ture, of  n  fortissimo  stroke  on  the  kettle- 
drums. The  public  passed,  from  their  first 
astonishment  at  the  obstinate  pertinacity 
of  the  drummer,  to  unconcealed  ill-humor, 
and  finally  to  a  most  distressing  joviality. 
This  first  performance  of  a  piece  of  my  own 
composition -left  a  strong  impression  on  me." 

Then  comes  the  Revolution  of  July.  Our 
young  Wagner  rushes  headlong  into  revo- 
lutionizing ;  he  arrives  at  the  conviction 
that  "  every  active  man  should  exclusively 
occupy  himself  with  politics,"  shuns  all 
society  but  that  of  political  literati;  yet,  not 
to  break  entirely  with  his  old  love,  music, 
he  begins  an  overture,  this  time  on  a  polit- 
ical theme,  like  an  orchestral  Theodor  Kor- 
ner.  At  last  he  enters  a  university  to  at- 
tend lectures  on  philosophy  and  esthetics, 
but  does  not,  seemingly,  profit  by  his  op- 
portunities, —  now  an  old  story.  He  prefers 
taking  another  of  his  wild,  spasmodic 
plunges,  this  time  into  all  sorts  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  with  such  hearty  good-will,  that 
he  soon  disgusts  himself  with  life  of  that 
sort,  and  really  begins  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  better  thnn  playing 
with  the  arts  and  vices.  He  now  for  the 
first  time  applies  himself  seriously  to  mu- 
sic, having  providentially,  as  he  calls  it, 
hit  upon  the  right  instructor,  Theodor 
Weinlich,  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  in 
Leipzig.  He  works  with  a  will,  struggling 
in  the  mazes  of  counterpoint  until  he  at  last 
comes  out  victorious,  a  master  of  musical 


anatomy.  His  teacher  dismisses  him  with: 
"  What  you  have  appropriated  to  yourself 
by  these  dry  studies  is  culled  '  Self-depend- 
ence."' From  this  moment  Wagner  shows 
himself  thoroughly  in  earnot  about  his  art; 
he  studies  Beethoven  and  Mo/.art  as  only  a 
German  with  a  fixed  purpose  can  study. 
He  composes  also  to  some  extent,  writing, 
among  other  things,  an  overture  and  a  sym- 
phony, both  of  which  are  publicly  performed, 
not  without  gratifying  applause.  He  also 
writes  an  opera — Die  Feen  —  which  was 
never  performed,  and  which,  like  all  his 
earlier  works,  is  now  forgotten.  Thus  he 
continues,  studying  and  composing,  until 
we  see  him  appointed  Music  Director  at 
Magdeburg  in  the  summer  of  1834.  He  has 
a  rapidly  growing  success  as  a  conductor, 
and  composes  another  opera  (doing  both 
text  and  music  himself,  as  he  has  done 
ever  afterwards),  entitled  Das  Liebesverbot, 
founded  upon  Shakespeare's  Measure  for 
Measure,  which  he  finishes  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  but  so  near  the  end  of  the  opera 
season,  that  at  the  performance,  which  he 
presses  on  with  characteristic  energy,  every- 
thing is  at  odds  and  ends  ;  the  prompter 
doing  more  than  the  singers,  who  do  not  in 
the  least  know  their  parts,  and  the  whole 
resulting  in  general  confusion  and  musical 
Babel.  Some  few  numbers,  however,  less 
badly  sung  than  the  rest,  are  worthily  ap- 
plauded. A  second  performance  so  near 
the  end  of  the  season  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  autumn  he  marries  in  Konigsberg,  — 
whom  we  do  not  find  out,  —  without  a  gros- 
chen  in  his  pockets,  and  with  a  large  crop 
of  debts  standing  against  him.  Now  suc- 
ceed years  of  poverty  and  vexations  of  all 
kinds,  during  which  we  find  him  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  and  at  last  in  Paris, 
where  he  writes  his  first  grand  opera, 
Ricnzi,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  petty 
trials,  of  which  want  of  bread  and  butter  is 
not  the  least. 

Rienzi  is  soon  followed  by  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander  the  music  of  which  he  writes  in 
seven  weeks.  Neither  of  these  operas,  how- 
ever, get  performed  in  Paris.  An  attempt  to 
revive  his  old  Liebesverbot  also  fails,  and  after 
two  years  of  unhappy  struggling  for  mere 
existence,  he  returns  to  Germany  in  1842. 
Here  both  Rienzi  and  the  Hollander  are 
brought  out  in  some  of  the  principal  cities. 
At  length,  through  the  influence  of  Franz 
Liszt,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a 
virtuoso,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  in  Paris,  his  Tannhauser  is  brought 
out  in  Dresden.  From  this  moment  his 
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success  as  a  composer  is  assured.  His  ac- 
quaintancc  with  Liszt  (since  then  his  father- 
in-law)  soon  ripens  into  the  warmest  and 
most  enthusiastic  friendship.  His  career 
since  the  performance  of  Tannhiiuser  being 
pretty  generally  known,  we  stop  here.  His 
other  operas  are  Lohengrin,  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Die  Meistersinger  von  Number g,  and 
his  great  trilogy,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen, 
which  consists  of  four  connected  musical 
dramas,  namely :  the  introductory  Das  RJiein- 
gold,  and  Die  Walkure,  Siegfried,  and  Die 
Gotterdtimmerung.  The  last  of  these  is  not 
yet  published. 

'  —In  piano-forte  music,1  L.  M.  Gottschalk's 
posthumous  Chant  de  Guerre  will  be  inter- 
esting to  the  late  pianist's  admirers.  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  criticise  the  compo- 
sition from  a  musical  point  of  view,  as 
there  are  so  few  musical  qualities  in  it.  It 
is  certainly  the  most  madcap  piece  of  whir- 
ring and  whizzing  from  key  to  key,  but  yet 
not  without  a  certain  charm  as  a  sort  of 
musical  alcohol.  A  posthumous  work  by 
Gottschalk  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  ghastly  joke, 
rather  like  a  posthumous  performance  an 
the  tight-rope;  for  Gottschalk's  music  has 
died  with  him  without  hope  of  resuscitation 
in  this  world.  As  a  pianist  and  composer 
he  occupied  a  thoroughly  unique  position, 
as  much  so  indeed  as  Chopin,  though  on  a 
different  level.  As  there  was  only  one 
Chopin,  so  there  was  only  one  Gottschalk. 
As  Chopin  was  the  most  perfect  exponent 
of  the  Polish  element  in  music,  so  was 
Gottschalk  the  great  interpreter  of  the  His- 
pano-Ethiopian  element,  and  by  as  much  as 
the  Polish  esthetic  spirit  is  higher  and 
more  developed  than  the  Negro,  by  so  much 
was  Chopin  higher  than  Gottschalk.  Add 
also  the  difference  that,  while  Chopin  was 
a  man  of  distinctly  musical  sensibility  and 
culture,  Gottschalk  was,  as  far  as  music  is 
concerned,  little  better  than  an  untutored 
savage.  But  he  had  a  spark  of  most  unde- 
niable original  genius,  and  to  hear  him  play 
his  own  compositions  was  a  musical  experi- 
ence entirely  unique  of  its  kind.  As  he 
often  could  not  play  passages  from  other 

1  Chant  de  Guerre.  Compose  par  L.  M.  GOTTS- 
OHALK.  1'ublie  sur  des  manuscrits  originaux  ayec 
nutorization  de  sa  famille,  par  N.  II.  Kspadero.  Bos- 
ton :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

The.  Grasshopper's  Song.  By  STEPHEN  A.  EMKET, 
op.  32,  No.  5.  Boston  :  G.  D.  Russell  &  Co. 

Marcfie  Komaine.  Par  CH.  Gouxoi>.  Boston  :  0. 
Ditson  &  Co. 


composers  (only  think  of  a  man  of  his  really 
astounding  technique  working  for  a  week 
over  one  of  the  parts  of  Moschcles's  Horn- 
mage  a  Handel  and  then  giving  it  up  in  de- 
spair !),  so  was  he  the  only  man  who  could 
really  play  his  own  works.  The  charm 
that  he  lent  to  such  futilities  as  the  Last . 
Hope,  and  the  maddening  entrain  with  which 
he  played  his  Bainboula  and  Banjo  was  as 
inimitable  as  it  is  indescribable.  He  was 
something  more  than  merely  astonishing,  he 
was  irresistibly  fascinating. 

Stephen  A.  Emery's  Grasshopper's  Story 
is  quite  a  fascinating  little  bit  of  musical 
baby-talk,  such  as  only  a  man  who  can  talk 
plainly  when  he  will,  can  trust  himself  in 
without  being  insipid  or  grotesque.  Mr. 
Emery  has  shown  in  some  of  his  previous 
compositions  that  he  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  a  musical  infant  himself,  and 
this  little  piece,  I'ecalling  the  nursery  as  it 
does,  is  neither  weak  nor  commonplace. 

Of  Gounod's  Marcfie  Romaine,  when  we 
have  said  that  it  was  written  by  Gounod 
and  was  performed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  coronation  of  his  Holiness,  Pius  IX.,  we 
have  said  all  that  is  noteworthy  about  it. 

—  In  vocal  music2  Gabussi's  duet  The 
Fortune-teller  and  Vincenzo  Cirillo's  Bar- 
carolle are  both  good  specimens  of  straight- 
forward, unaffected  Italian  writing,  not  re- 
markable for  distinct  individual  inspiration, 
but  having  a  healthy,  natural  melody  and 
generally  correct  •harmony  (which  is  a  com- 
fort), arid  a  good  deal  of  national  Italian 
spirit. 

Ciro  Pinsuri's  Fly  forth,  0  Gentle  Dove  is 
well  written  and  would  be  fascinating  and 
worth  the  composer's  while,  if  Hat  ton  and 
Claribel  and  a  host  of  others  had  not  long 
ago  worn  that  sort  of  tune  quite  thread- 
bare. 

Berthold  Tours's  Violets  in  the  Snow  tries 
hard  to  be  something,  and  in  some  places 
almost  succeeds,  but  in  many  passages 
shows  the,  composer  not  to  be  very  sure  on 
his  musical  legs,  and  rather  liable  to  be 
tripped  up  when  he  attempts  anything  lik« 
a  striking  effect  in  modulation. 

1  The  Fortune  Teller.  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Con- 
tralto. 15y  V.  GABUSSI  Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Barcarolle.  By  VIXCEXZO  CmiLLO.  Boston:  G.  D. 
Russell  &  Co. 

Fly  forth,  O  Gentle  Dove.  Song.  By  CIRO  Pttf- 
SUTI.  New  York  :  C.  II.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Violets  in  the  Snow.  Ballad.  By  BERTH  OLD 
TOURS.  Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 
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HOW  JOHN   DENT    MADE   HIS    PILE  AND 
LOST    IT. 

IT  is  an  epic  that  ought  to  be  sung  at 
length,  if  one  had  the  skill  and  the  time; 
but  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  -skill, 
and  must  make  a  ballad  of  it.  The  ma- 
terial of  this  chapter  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  Joseph  Twombly's  verbal  narra- 
tive, and  the  fragments  of  a  journal 
which  John  Dent  kept  at  intervals  in 
tlii^L-  days. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  that  the  party  with  which 
Dent  and  Twombly  and  Nevins  had 
associated  themselves  drew  rein,  on  a 
narrow  bridle-path  far  up  the  side  of  a 
mountain  in  eastern  Montana.  Rising 
in  their  stirrups,  and  holding  on  by  the 
pommels  of  their  saddles,  they  leaned 
over  the  sheer  edge  of  the  precipice 
and  saw  the  Promised  Land  lying  at 
their  feet.  On  one  side  of  an  impetuous 
stream,  that  ran  golden  in  the  reflected 
glow  of  the  remoter  peaks,  lay  a  city  of 
tents,  pine-huts,  and  rude  brush  wak- 
iups,  from  which  spiral  columns  of 
smoke  slowly  ascended  here  and  there, 
and  melted  as  they  touched  the  upper 
currents  of  the  wind.  Along  the  canon, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream,  were 


hundreds  of  blue  and  red  and  gray  fig- 
ures moving  about  restlessly  like  ants. 
These  were  miners  at  work.  Now  and 
then  .the  waning  sunlight  caught  the 
point  of  an  uplifted  pick,  and  it  sparkled 
like  a  flake  of  mica. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot.  All  this  busy 
human  life  did  not  frighten  away  the 
spirit  of  isolation  that  had  brooded  over 
it  since  the  world  was  made.  Shut  in 
by  savage  hills,  stretching  themselves 
cloudward  like  impregnable  battlements, 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  a  miracle 
had  led  the  foot  of  man  to  its  interior  sol- 
itude. What  a  lovely,  happy  valley  it 
looked,  flooded  with  the  ruddy  stream  of 
sunset!  No  wonder  the  tired  riders 
halted  on  the  mountain-side,  gazing 
down  half-doubtingly  upon  its  beauty. 

**  Dent,"  whispered  George  Nevins, 
impressively,  "there  is  gold  here." 
Then  he  sat  motionless  for  a  few  min- 
utes, taking  in  every  aspect  of  the  canon. 
"But  we  will  get  no  nuggets,  mind 
you,"  he  presently  added,  in  a  low 
voice.  u  That  wide  gash  you  see  in  the 
mountain,  running  down  through  the 
valley  like  a  swath  cut  by  some  gigantic 
mowing-machine,  is  the  ancient  bed  of 
a  river.  The  little  smooth  pebbles  that 
lie  thick  in  the  gulches,  though  we  can- 
not see  them  from  this  height,  were 
mighty  bowlders  once.  The  rush  of  the 
water,  which  maybe  has  not  been  here 
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for  thousands  of  years,  ground  them 
small.  It  treated  the  gold  with  no  more 
distinction;  what  there  is  in  this  place 
is  pulverized,  lying  in  dainty  drifts  or 
pockets,  two,  ten,  or  twenty  feet  down 
on  the  pipe-clay.  But  no  nuggets,  John 
Dent." 

"  But  there  is  gold?" 

"Tons — for  the  man  that  can  find 
it." 

"Let  us  go!"  cried  John  Dent, 
plunging  the  spurs  into  his  horse.  The 
rest  of  the  party,  refreshed  by  the  halt, 
followed  suit,  and  the  train  swept  down 
the  mountain-path,  the  rowels  and  bells 
of  their  Spanish  spurs  jingling  like  mad. 

So  they  entered  the  Montana  diggings. 

More  than  once  on  their  journey  to 
Red  Rock,  which  had  not  been  without 
its  perils,  Dent  and  Twombly  had  found 
Kevins' s  experience  and  readiness  of 
great  advantage  to  them,  and  that  after- 
noon, on  arriving  at  the  canon,  they  had 
fresh  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  him  for  a  comrade.  Two 
diggers,  who  were  working  a  pit  below 
them  on  the  ravine,  had  encroached  on 
their  claim,  and  seemed  indisposed  to 
relinquish  a  certain  strip  of  soil,  next 
the  stream  very  convenient  for  washing 
purposes.  Nevins  measured  the  ground 
carefully,  coolly  pulled  up  the  stakes 
which  had  been  removed,  and  set  them 
back  in  their  original  holes.  He  smiled 
while  he  was  doing  this,  but  it  was  a 
wicked  sort  of  smile,  as  dangerous  as  a 
sunstroke. 

The  men  eyed  him  sullenly  for  a  doz- 
en or  twenty  seconds;  then  one  of  them 
walked  up  to  his  mate  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  and  then  the  pair  strolled  off, 
glancing  warily  from  time  to  time  over 
their  shoulders. 

Dent  and  Twombly  looked  on  curi- 
ously. Dent  would  have  argued  the 
case,  and  proved  to  them,  by  algebra, 
that  they  were  wrong;  Twombly  would 
have  compromised  by  a  division  of  the 
disputed  tract;  but  Nevins  was  an  old 
hand,  and  knew  how  to  hold  his  own. 

"  The  man  who  hesitates  in  this  com- 
munity is  lost,"  said  Nevins,  turning  to 
his  companions.  "  If  I  had  not  meant 


fight,  they  would  have  shot  me.  As  it 
was  —  I  should  have  shot  them." 

"Why,  Nevins!"  cried  Twombly, 
"  what  a  bloodthirsty  fellow  you  are,  to 
be  sure!" 

•  "You  wait,"  Nevins  said.  "You 
don't  know  what  kind  of  crowd  you 
have  got  into.  Here  and  there,  maybe, 
there  's  an  honest  fellow,  but  as  for  the 
rest  —  jail-birds  from  the  States,  gam- 
blers from  San  Francisco,  roughs  from 
Colorado  and  Nevada,  and  blackguards 
from  everywhere.  Our  fellow-citizens 
in  the  flourishing  town  of  Red  Rock  are 
the  choice  scum  and  sediment  of  society, 
and  I  shall  be  out  of  my  reckoning  if 
the  crack  of  the  revolver  does  n't  be- 
come as  familiar  to  our  ears  as  the  croak 
of  the  bull-frogs  over  there  in  the  al- 
ders." 

Nevins  had  not  drawn  a  flattering 
picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Red  Rock; 
but  it  was  as  literal  as  a  photograph. 

The  rumors  of  a  discovery  of  rich 
placer  diggings  in  Montana  had  flown 
like  wild-fire  through  the  Territories  and 
the  border  States,  and  caused  a  stam- 
pede among  the  classes  first  affected  by 
that  kind  of  intelligence.  Two  months 
before,  the  valley  was  a  solitude.  Only 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  plunge  of  a  red- 
deer  among  the  thickets,  er  the  cry  of 
some  savage  animal,  broke  its  stillness. 
One  day  a  trapper  wandered  by  chance 
into  the  canon,  and  got  benighted  there. 
In  the  morning,  eating  his  breakfast,  he 
had  stuck  his  sheath-knife  for  conven- 
ience into  the  earth  beside  him ;  on  with- 
drawing it  he  saw  a  yellow  speck  shin- 
ing in  the  bit  of  clay  adhering  to  the 
blade.  The  trapper  quietly  got  up  and 
marked  out  his  claim.  He  knew  it 
could  not  be  kept  secret.  A  man  may 
commit  murder  and  escape  suspicion, 
though  "  murder  speaks  with  most  mi- 
raculous organ ; ' '  but  he  may  never 
hope  to  discover  gold  and  not  be  found 
out. 

Two  months  afterwards  there  was  a 
humming  town  in  Red  Rock  Canon, 
with  a  population  of  two  thousand  and 
upwards. 

There  was  probably  never  a  mining 
town  of  the  same  size  that  contained 
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more  desperadoes  than  Red  Rock  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  Hither 
ilork.-d  all  the.  ruffians  that  had  made 
other  localities  too  hot  to  hold  them  — 
gentlemen  with  too  much  reputation, 
and  ladies  with  too  little;  and  here  was 
formed  the  nucleus  of  that  gang  of 
marauders,  known  as  Henry  Plurnmer's 
Road  Agent  Band,  which  haunted  the 
mountain-passes,  pillaging  and  murder- 
ing, until  the  Vigilantes  took  them  in 
hand  and  hanged  them  with  as  short 
shrift  and  as  scant  mercy  as  they  had 
given  their  fellow-men.  That  is  a  black 
pa •_:<-•  in  the  history  of  American  gold- 
seeking  which  closes  with  the  execution 
of  Joe  Pizanthia,  Buck  Stinson,  Haze 
Lyons,  Boone  Helme,  Erastus  Yager, 
Dutch  John,  Club-foot  George,  and 
Bill  (1  raves,  —  their  very  names  are  a 
kind  of  murder.1  And  these  were 
prominent  citizens  of  Red  Rock  when 
our  little  party  of  adventurers  set  up 
tlu'ir  u-iit  and  went  to  work  on  their 
claim  in  the  golden  valley. 

"  Nevins  has  not  mistaken  the  geo- 
logical any  more  than  he  has  the  moral 
character  of  the  canon,"  writes  John 
Dent  in  his  journal  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  "  Gold-dust  has  been  found 
scattered  all  along  the  bed  of  the  pre- 
Adamite  river,  and  in  some  instances 
lucky  prospectors  have  struck  rich  pock- 
ets; but  of  those  massive  nuggets  which 
used  to  drive  men  wild  in  the  atinus 
mirabtlis  '49,  there  are  none  here,  and  no 
likelihood  of  any,  confound  it!  Mem. 
Digging  for  gold,  however  it  may  dilate 
the  imagination  in  theory,  is  practically 
devilish  hard  work." 

This  is  a  discovery  which  it  appears 
was  made  by  our  friends  long  before 
they  discovered  the  gold  itself.  For  a 
week  they  toiled  like  Trojans;  they 
gave  themselves  hardly  time  to  eat;  at 
night  they  dropped  asleep  like  beasts  of 
burden;  and  at  the  end  of  seven  days 
they  had  found  no  gold.  At  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  they  had  made  nearly  a 
dollar  a  day  each  —  half  the  wages  of  a 

1  An  account  of  the  careers  of  these  men  is  to  be 
found  in  a  curious  little  work  by  Prof.  Thomas  J. 
Dimsdale,  of  Virginia  City,  who  narrowly  escaped 
writing  a  very  notable  book  when  he  wr^'*»  7^« 
Vigiiantes  of  Montana. 


day-laborer  at  the  East.  John  Dent, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  suggested  that  they 
had  better  look  up  a  claim  for  a  cem- 
etery. 

"I  never  like  to  win  at  first,"  said 
Nevins,  genially;  "  it  brings  bad  luck." 

' '  The  fellows  from  Sacramento,  down 
the  stream,  are  taking  out  seven  hun- 
dred a  week,"  remarked  Twombly. 

"  Our  turn  will  come,"  Nevins  re- 
plied, cheerly  still,  like  Abou  Ben  Ad- 
hem  to  the  Angel. 

This  was  on  Sunday.  The  trio  had 
knocked  off  work,  and  so  had  the  camp 
generally.  Sunday  was  a  gala  day. 
The  bar-rooms  and  the  gambling  saloons 
were  thronged;  at  sundown  the  dance- 
house  would  open,  —  the  Hurdy-Gurdy 
House,  as  it  was  called.  Lounging  about 
camp,  but  as  a  usual  thing  in  close  pro- 
pinquity to  some  bar,  were  knots  of  un- 
successful diggers,  anathematizing  their 
luck  and  on  the  alert  for  an  invitation 
to  drink.  All  day  Sunday  an  odor  of 
mixed  drinks  floated  up  from  Red  Rock 
and  hung  over  it  in  impalpable  clouds. 

The  three  friends  strolled  through  the 
town  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and 
brought  up  at  the  door  of  a  saloon 
where  a  crowd  was  gathered.  A  man 
had  been  shot  at  one  of  the  tables,  and 
his  comrades  were  fetching  him  out, 
dead,  with  his  derringer,  still  smoking, 
clutched  in  his  hand.  Following  the 
corpse  was  a  lame  individual,  apparently 
the  chief  mourner,  carrying  the  dead 
man's  hat  on  a  stick.  The  crowd 
opened  right  and  left  to  let  the  proces- 
sion pass,  and  our  friends  came  full  upon 
it. 

Dent  and  Twombly  turned  away, 
sickened  by  the  spectacle.  Nevins 
looked  on  with  an  expression  of  half- 
stimulated  curiosity,  and  stroked  his 
long,  yellow  beard. 

"  And  this  is  Sunday,"  thought  John 
Dent.  "  In  Rivermouth,  Uncle  Jedd  is 
tolling  the  bell  for  the  afternoon  service ; 
Uncle  Dent  and  my  little  girl  are  sitting 
in  the  high-backed  wall-pew,  —  I  can 
see  them  now!  Uncle  Ralph  preparing 
to  go  to  sleep,  Prue  looking  like  a  rose, 
and  Parson  Wibird,  God  bless  his  old 
^hite  head!  going  up  the  pulpit  stairs 
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in  his  best  coat  shiny  at  the  seams. 
Outside  are  the  great  silver  poplars,  and 
the  quiet  street,  and  the  sunshine  like  a 
blessing  falling  over  all!  " 

The  close  atmosphere  of  the  camp 
stifled  him  as  he  conjured  up  this  pict- 
ure. He  longed  to  be  alone,  and, 
dropping  silently  behind  his  compan- 
ions, wandered  off  beyond  the  last  row 
of  wakiups  and  out  into  the  deserted  ra- 
vine. 

There  he  sat  down  among  the  rocks, 
and  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees, 
dreamed  of  the  pleasant  town  by  the 
sea,  of  Prudence  and  his  uncle,  and  the 
old  minister  in  Horseshoe  Lane.  Pres- 
ently he  took  from  his  pocket-book  a 
knot  of  withered  flowers  and  leaves  ; 
these  he  spread  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 
with  great  care,  and  held  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  looking  at  them  from  time 
to  time  in  a  way  that  seemed  idiotic  to 
a  solitary  gentleman  in  a  slouched  hat 
and  blanket-overcoat  who  was  digging 
in  a  pit  across  the  gully.  What  slight 
things  will  sometimes  entertain  a  man 
when  he  is  alone!  This  handful  of 
faded  fuchsia  blossoms  made  John  Dent 
forget  the  thousands  of  weary  miles  that 
stretched  between  him  and  New  En- 
gland; holding  it  so,  in  his  palm,  it  bore 
him  through  the  air  back  to  the  little 
Yankee  seaport  as  if  it  had  been  For- 
tunatus's  magic  cap. 

It  was  sunset  when  Dent  sauntered 
pensively  into  camp,  meeting  Twombly 
and  Nevins  on  the  outskirts,  looking  for 
him. 

"  Jack!  "  cried  Twombly,  "  you  have 

.  given  me  such  a  turn!     It  really  isn't 

safe  in  this  place  for  a  fellow  to  go  off 

mooning   by  himself.     What   on   earth 

have  you  been  doing  ?  ' ' 

"  Something  quite  unusual,  Joseph, 
—  I've  been  thinking." 

"  Homesick,  eh?  "  said  Nevins. 
"Just  a  little." 

Then    they    walked    on    in    silence. 
Nevins  stopped  abruptly. 
"  What  is  that?" 

"A  bit  of  rock  I  picked  up  out 
yonder;  say  what  it  is  yourself,"  and 
Dent  tossed  the  fragment  to  Nevins,  who 
caught  it  deftly. 


"  Pyrites,"  said  Nevins,  flinging  it 
away  contemptuously.  "  Come  and  have 
some  supper." 

The  instant  they  were  inside  the  tent 

Nevins  laid  his  hand  on  Dent's  shoulder. 

' '  Do   you   happen   to  remember  the 

spot  where  you  picked  up  that  —  bit  of 

rock?  " 

"Yes,  why?" 

"Nothing, — only  it  was  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  silver  as  we  shall  be  likely 
to  see." 

"  Silver!  "  shouted  John  Dent,  "  and 
you  threw  it  away !  ' ' 

"  I  '11  go  get  it  directly,  if  you  '11  be 
quiet.  Did  you  see  those  two  fellows 
watching  us  ?  It  behooves  a  man  here  to 
keep  his  eye  open  on  the  Sabbath-day." 
He  was  a  character,  this  Nevins,  in 
his  way,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
perhaps  to  state  what  his  special  way 
was.  In  the  gulches,  with  pick  and 
spade,  he  was  simply  a  miner  who  knew 
his  business  thoroughly;  on  horseback 
he  became  a  part  of  the  horse  like  a 
Comanche;  when  a  question  in  science 
or  literature  came  up,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened between  him  and  Dent,  he  talked 
like  a  man  who  had  read  and  thought. 
"  Nevins  has  apparently  received  a  col- 
legiate education,"  John  Dent  writes  in 
the  diary,  "  and  is  certainly  a  gentle- 
man, though  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
a  gentleman  is  an  open  question.  It  is 
not  culture,  for  I  have  known  ignorant 
men  who  were  gentlemen,  and  learned 
scholars  who  were  not;  it  is  not  money, 
nor  grace,  nor  goodness,  nor  station. 
It  is  something  indefinable,  like  poetry, 
and  Nevins  has  it." 

From  the  hour  they  met  him  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  had  been  a  puzzle  to  the 
two  New  Englanders;  his  talents  and 
bearing  were  so  out  of  keeping  with  his 
circumstances.  But,  as  for  that  matter, 
so  were  John  Dent's.  Nevins  was  can- 
dor itself,  and  if  he  said  little  of  his  past 
life,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it, 
and  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
One  fact  was  clear  to  both  our  River- 
mouth  friends,  —  Nevins  was  worth  his 
weight  in  gold  to  them. 

The  next  morning  it  was  noised 
through  Red  Rock  that  a  party  from 
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New  England  had  struck  a  silver  lode 
of  surprising  richness  farther  up  the  val- 
ley. That  night  John  Dent  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Prudence.  Three  nights 
afterwards  the  Road  Agents  overhauled 
the  Walla  Walla  Express,  and  the 
gutted  mail-bag  was  thrown  into  a 
swamp. 

Perhaps  there  was  more  truth  than 
jest  in  Mr.  Dent's  picture  of  the  Ban- 
nock chieftains  puzzling  over  the  rheto- 
ric of  JiH'k's  episile. 

John  Dent's  visions  of  wealth  would 
have  been  realized  in  a  month  or  two, 
but  unfortunately  the  silver  lode,  as  if 
repenting  its  burst  of  generosity,  ab- 
ruptly turned  coy,  and  refused  to  lavish 
anv  more  favors.  It  did  worse  than  that, 
it  ran  into  the  next  claim. 

"  It  is  a  shame  we  cannot  follow  it," 
said  Nevins;  "  but  we — or  rather  you 
—  have  made  a  fair  haul." 

4 '  My  luck  is  your  luck  and  Twom- 
bly's,"  Dent  replied. 

They  had,  as  Kevins  observed,  made 
a  fair  haul.  Their  pile  was  so  large 
now,  and  its  reputation  so  much  exag- 
gerated, that  they  took  turns  in  guard- 
ing the  tent,  only  two  going  to  work  at 
a  tune.  The  presence  of  thieves  in  the 
camp  had  been  successfully  demonstrated 
within  the  month,  and  the  fear  of  being 
robbed  settled  upon  them  like  a  night- 
mare. Dent  had  another  apprehension, 
the  coming  of  the  cold  season.  Nevins 
reassured  him  on  that  point.  Though 
the  winter  was  severe  in  Montana,  they 
were  in  a  sheltered  valley;  at  the  worst 
there  would  be  only  a  few  weeks  when 
they  could  not  work. 

The  silver  exhausted,  they  fell  to 
prospecting.  After  varying  fortunes 
for  a  fortnight,  they  had  another  find, 
Twombly  being  the  involuntary  Colum- 
bus. 

It  was  gold  on  this  occasion,  and 
though  it  did  not  yield  so  bounteously 
as  the  silver  lode,  it  panned  out  hand- 
somely. 

So  the  weeks  wore  away,  and  the 
young  men  saw  their  store  steadily  in- 
creasing day  by  day.  It  was  heart- 
breaking work  sometimes,  and  back- 
breaking  work  always;  but  it  was  the 


kind  of  work  that  makes  a  man  willing 
to  have  his  back,  if  not  his  heart,  broken. 

The  winter  which  Dent  had  looked 
forward  to  so  apprehensively  was  over, 
and  had  been  propitious  to  the  gold- 
hunters.  Spring-time  again  filled  the 
valley  to  the  very  brim  with  color  and 
perfume,  as  a  goblet  is  filled  with  wine. 
Then  the  long  summer  set  in. 

All  this  while  John  Dent  had  re- 
frained from  writing  home;  it  was  his 
design  to  take  Prudence  and  his  uncle 
by  surprise,  by  walking  unheralded  into 
Willowbrook  some  happy  day,  with  his 
treasures. 

Those  treasures  had  now  become  a 
heavy  care  to  the  young  men.  u  We 
keep  the  dust  and  ore  "  —  I  am  quoting 
from  the  journal —  "  in  a  stout  caudle- 
box  set  into  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the 
tent-pole,  and  one  of  us  lies  across  it  at 
night.  There  have  been  two  attempts 
to  rob  us.  The  other  night  Joe  turned 
over  in  his  sleep,  and  found  himself 
clutching  a  man  by  the  leg.  An  empty 
boot  was  left  in  his  hand,  and  a  black 
figure  darted  out  of  the  tent.  There 
was  a  search  the  next  morning  for  that 
other  boot.  There  were  plenty  of  men 
with  two  boots,  and  not  a  few  with  none 
at  all;  but  the  man  with  one  boot  was 
wanting,  and  well  for  him!  If  he  had 
been  caught  it  would  have  been  death 
on  the  spot;  the  blackest  scoundrels  in 
camp  would  have  assisted  at  his  execu- 
tion, for  there 's  nothing  so  disgusts 
knaves  as  a  crime  of  this  sort,  —  when 
they  do  not  commit  it  themselves." 

The  morning  after  this  attempt  at 
burglary,  —  it  was  the  second, — the 
following  conversation  took  place  :  — 

"  It  will  never  do  for  us  to  keep  all 
this  here,"  said  Nevins;  "  there  is  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  could 
piek  you  out  fifty  men  in  Red  Rock  who 
would  murder  us  for  a  tenth  of  it." 

"  What  can  we  do  with  it?  "  asked 
John  Dent. 

u  There  's  an  agent  here  of  Tileston 
&  Co.'s  who  will  give  us  drafts  on  Salt 
Lake  City,  or  turn  it  into  bank-notes  at 
a  Jewish  discount." 

Dent    and    Twombly   preferred    the 
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bank-notes.  "  But  suppose  they  should 
be  stolen?  "  suggested  Nevins. 

"  Suppose  Tileston  &  Co.  should 
fail?  " 

"  That  is  true,  again,"  observed 
Ncvins. 

The  bank-notes  were  decided  on,  and 
thirty-two  slips  of  crisp  paper,  each  with 
an  adorable  M  on  it,  were  shut  up  in  a 
leather  pocket-book,  which  they  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  piling  their 
saddles  over  the  hiding-place. 

They  had  now  been  nearly  twelve 
months  at  the  diggings,  and  John 
Dent's  share  in  the  property  reached 
five  figures.  It  was  not  the  wealth  of 
bis  dreams;  every  day  in  Wall  Street 
men  make  three  times  as  much  by  a 
scratch  of  the  pen;  but  it  was  enough  to 
set  him  on  his  feet.  With  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pocket  he  could  ask  Pru- 
dence Palfrey  to  marry  him.  Red  Rock 
was  overrun,  and  the  supply  of  metal  giv- 
ing out.  If  he  remained  without  light- 
ing on  fresh  finds,  what  he  had  would 
melt  away  like  snow  in  the  March  sun- 
shine. Was  it  worth  while  to  tempt 
fortune  further  ?  was  it  likely  that  two 
such  golden  windfalls  would  happen  to 
the  same  mortal?  He  put  these  ques- 
tions to  Nevins  and  Twombly,  who  were 
aware  of  the  stress  that  drew  him  to 
New  England.  They  knew  his  love- 
affair  by  heart,  and  had  even  seen  a 
certain  small  photograph  which  John 
Dent  had  brought  with  him  from  River- 
mouth. 

Nevins  declared  his  own  intention  to 
hold  on  by  Red  Rock.  Twombly  was 
for  instantly  returning  home.  With  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  the  Nautilus  Bank  at 
llivcnnouth,  he  would  snap  his  fingers 
at  Count  Monte  Cristo  himself,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  as  real  a  personage  to 
T  \vombly  as  John  Jacob  Astor.  The 
two  New  England  men  decided  to  join 
the  next  large  party  that  started  for  the 
East. 

The  incalculable  sums  which  our 
friends  were  imagined  to  have  accumu- 
lated, rendered  their  position  critical. 
They  took  turns  regularly  on  the  night- 
Avutch  now,  and  waited  with  increasing 
apprehension  and  impatience  for  the 


making  up  of  a  train  to  cross  the  mount- 
ains. 

Red  Rock  had  not  improved  with 
time.  It  seethed  and  bubbled,  like  a 
witch's  caldron,  with  all  evil  passions. 
Men  who  might  have  been  decently 
honest  if  they  had  been  decently  fortu- 
nate, turned  knaves.  Crowds  of  suc- 
cessful diggers  had  already  shaken  the 
gold-dust  from  their  feet  and  departed  ; 
only  the  dissolute  and  the  vicious  re- 
.mained,  with  here  and  there  a  luckless 
devil  who  could  not  get  away.  The  new- 
comers, and  there  were  throngs  of  them, 
were  of  the  worst  description.  Every 
man  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  did 
not  seem  to  value  it  highly.  It  was  sui- 
cide to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town  after  dusk.  Tents  were  plundered 
every  night.  Though  murder  did  not 
shock  the  nerves  of  this  community, 
thieving  did.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
indignant  citizens  of  Red  Rock  to  put  a 
stop  to  that.  They  went  so  far  as  to  sus- 
pend from  the  bough  of  a  butternut-tree 
one  of  their  most  influential  townsmen, 
a  gentleman  known  as  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Pie-Eater  (on  account  of  certain 
gastronomic  feats  performed  at  Salt 
Lake  City),  but  the  proceeding  met  with 
so  little  popular  favor,  that  the  culprit 
was  taken  down  and  resuscitated  and  in- 
vited by  his  executioners  to  stand  drinks 
all  round  at  Gallagher's  bar,  —  which 
he  did. 

When  the  Vigilantes  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, they  managed  these  things  dif- 
ferently in  Montana:  they  didn't  take 
their  man  down  so  soon,  for  one  thing. 

"  If  we  had  been  there  by  ourselves," 
said  Joseph  Twombly,  describing  Red 
Rock  at  this  period,  "  we  'd  have  been 
murdered  in  less  than  a  week."  But 
there  was,  it  seemed,  something  about 
Nevins  that  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  sundry  volatile  gen- 
tlemen in  camp. 

One  morning  just  before  daybreak, 
John  Dent  awoke  suddenly  and  sat  up 
in  his  blankets,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot.  At  what  he  did  not  know.  He 
had  not  been  dreaming,  and  it  was  not 
a  noise  that  had  broken  his  sleep.  He 
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looked  about  him;  every  object  stood  out 
clearly  in  the  twilight;  Twombly  lay 
snoring  in  his  shake-down,  but  Nevins, 
whose  watch  it  was,  was  not  in  the  tent. 
Dent  was  somehow  struck  cold  by  that. 
He  rolled  out  of  the  blankets,  and  crawl- 
ing over  to  the  spot  where  the  money 
was  hidden,  felt  for  it  under  the  sad- 
tiles.  The  earth  around  the  place  had 
been  newly  turned  up,  and  THE  POCKET- 
BOOK  WAS  GONE! 

The  pocket-book  was  gone,  and  one 
uf  the  three  saddles  —  Nevins's  —  was 
missing.  The  story  told  itself.  The  out- 
cries of  the  two  men  brought  a  crowd  of 
diggers  to  the  tent. 

••  \Ve  have  been  robbed  by  our  part- 
ner," cried  Twombly,  picking  up  a  sad- 
dle by  the  stirrup-strap  and  hurrying 
out  to  the  corral  for  his  horse. 

John  Dent  lay  on  the  ground  with  his 
finger-nails  buried  in  the  loose  earth 
near  the  empty  hole.  A  couple  of 
worthies,  half  roughly  and  half  compas- 
sionately, set  him  upon  his  feet. 

u  Do  you  care  to  know  who  that  mate 
of  yours  was  V  ' ' 

The  speaker  was  a  gaunt,  sunburnt 
man,  with  deer-skin  leggins,  fringed  at 
tin;  seams,  and  gathered  at  the  waist  by 
a  U.  S.  belt,  from  which  hung  the  inev- 
itable bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Dent 
looked  at  him  stupidly,  and  dimly  rec- 
ognized one  of  the  two  miners  who  had 
disputed  the  claim  with  Nevins  that  first 
afternoon  in  camp. 

"I  knew  he'd  levant  with  the  pile, 
some  day.  But  I  didn't  Like  to  let  on, 
for  fear  of  mistakes.  I  thought,  maybe, 
you  other  two  was  the  same  kind.  I 
knew  that  man  in  Tuolumne  County. 
He's  a  devil.  He's  the  only  man 
breathing  I'm  afraid  of.  No,  I  don't 
mind  allowing  I  'in  afraid  of  him. 
There  's  something  about  him,  when  I 
think  of  it,  —  a  sort  of  cold  cheek,  —  so 
that  I  'd  rather  meet  a  Bannock  war- 
party  in  a  narrer  gully  than  have  any 
unpleasantness  with  that  man.  Fred- 
erick King  was  what  they  called  him  in 
Tuolumne  County  in  '56." 

Several  ears  in  the  crowd  pricked  up 
at  the  words  Frederick  King.  It  was  a 
name  rather  well  known  on  the  Pacific 


slope.  John  Dent  had  recovered  his 
senses  by  this. 

u  Are  there  any  true  lads  here,"  he 
cried,  "that  will  go  with  me  to  bring 
back  that  thief?" 

A  dozen  volunteered  at  once,  and  half 
an  hour  later  twenty  armed  men  gal- 
loped out  of  lied  Rock  Canon. 

They  returned  with  jaded  horses,  at 
sunset,  without  having  struck  the  trail 
of  either  Twombly  or  Nevins.  The  next 
day,  at  noon,  Twombly  himself  rode  into 
camp  and  dropped  heavily  out  of  the 
saddle  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  He  had 
a  charge  of  buck-shot  in  his  leg.  Some 
one  had  fired  on  him  from  the  chaparral 
near  Big  Hole  Ranche.  It  was  not  Nev- 
ins, for  he  had  no  gun,  so  far  as  known; 
probably  some  confederate  of  his. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it.  This  was 
the  result  of  their  twelve  months'  hard- 
ship and  industry  and  pluck  and  endur- 
ance. , 

Then  John  Dent  wrote  that  letter  to 
Prudence,  which  she  laid  away  in  the 
drawer,  telling  her  the  story,  not  as  I 
have  told  it,  tamely  and  at  second  hand, 
but  with  fire  and  tears.  Then,  in  a  few 
weeks,  came  Joseph  Twombly,  limping 
back  into  Rivermouth,  alone.  There 
were  no  more  El  Dorados  for  him,  poor 
knight ;  he  was  lamed  for  life,  or  he 
would  never  have  deserted  his  comrade. 
John  Dent  himself  had  gone  off,  Twombly 
did  not  know  where;  but  to  California, 
he  fancied,  in  search  of  George  Nevins. 

And  this  was -the  end  of  it  for  Pru- 
dence, too.  She  shut  up  the  letter  and 
her  dream  in  the  writing-desk  with  the 
brass  clamps.  It  was  a  year  before  she 
could  read  the  letter  without  a  recur- 
rence of  the  old  poignant  pain.  At  the 
end  of  another  twelvemonth,  when  she 
unfolded  the  pages,  the  words  wore  a 
strange,  faded  look,  as  if  they  had  been 
written  by  one  long  since  dead,  and  dealt 
only  with  dimly  remembered  events  and 
persons,  —  so  far  off  seemed  that  sum- 
mer morning  when  she  first  read  them. 
She  shed  no  tears  now,  but  held  the 
letter  in  her  hand  thoughtfully. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  since  John 
Dent  went  away  from  Rivermouth,  and 
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nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  him. 
A  silence  like  and  unlike  that  of  the 
grave  had  gathered  about  his  name. 
Life  at  Willowbrook  flowed  back  into 
its  accustomed  channels.  Mr.  Dent  had 
disposed  of  the  skeleton  effectively  and 
forever,  and  Prudence  had  passed  into 
the  early  summer  of  her  womanhood. 
It  was  at  this  point  my  chronicle  began. 
This  was  the  situation  —  to  borrow 
a  technical  term  from  dramatic  art  — 
when  the  congregation  of  the  Old  Brick 
Church,  after  much  ruffling  of  paro- 
chial plumage,  resolved  to  relieve  Par- 
son Wibird  Hawkins  of  his  pastorate. 


VIII. 
THE  PARSON'S  LAST  TEXT. 

THIS  brings  my  story  again  to  that 
afternoon  in  May,  when  Prudence  Pal- 
frey made  her  appearance  at  the  cottage 
in  Horseshoe  Lane,  and  was  solicited  by 
Salome  to  speak  to  the  parson,  who  had 
locked  himself  in  the  little  room  after 
the  departure  of  the  two  deacons. 

Jt  was  with  an  inexplicable  sense  of 
uneasiness  that  Prudence  crossed  the 
library,  and  knocked  softly  on  the  panel 
of  the  inner  door.  The  parson  did  not 
seem  to  hear  the  summons ;  at  all  events, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  Prudence 
knocked  again. 

"He's  gittin'  the  least  bit  hard  of 
hearin',  pore  soul,"  said  Salome.  "  Meb- 
be  he  heard  that,  though,"  she  added, 
more  cautiously,  "for  he  always  hears 
when  you  don't  s'pose  he  will.  Do  jest 
speak  to  him,  honey;  he '11  know  your 
vice  in  a  minit." 

Prudence  put  her  lips  down  to  the 
key-hole  and  called,  "Parson  Wibird! 
—  it 's  Prue,  —  won't  you  speak  to 
me?" 

He  made  no  response  to  this,  and  in 
the  silence  that  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  quick  respiration  of  the  two  women, 
there  was  no  sound  as  if  he  were  pre 
paring  to  undo  the  fastenings.  Pru- 
dence rose  up  with  a  half  frightened  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance  and  looked 
at  Salome. 


"What  can  have  happened?"  she 
said,  hurriedly. 

"  Lord  o'  mercy  knows,"  replied  Sa- 
lome, catching  Prue's  alarm.  "  Don't 
stare  at  me  in  sech  a  way,  dear;  I'm 
as  nervous  as  nuthin'." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  there  ?  " 

"  Sartin.  I  all  but  see  him  goin'  in, 
an'  I  have  n't  ben  out  of  the  room  sence. 
He  must  be  there." 

"  Is  he  subject  to  vertigo,  ever?  " 

"  Dunno,"  said  Salome,  doubtfully. 

"I  mean,  does  he  ever  faint?  " 

"  He  did  have  a  cur'ous  sort  of  spell 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  an'  Dr.  The- 
ophilus  give  him  some  med'cine  for  it." 

"He  has  fainted,  then!  Get  a  can- 
dle —  quick.  Stop,  Salome,  I  '11  go  with 
you. ' ' 

Prudence  was  afraid  to  remain  in  the 
library  alone.  She  was  impressed  by 
some  impalpable  presence  in  the  half 
darkness.  The  shadows  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  corners.  The  long  rows 
of  books  in  their  time-stained  leather 
bindings  looked  down  sombrely  from 
the  shelves.  On  the  table  was  an  open 
volume,  with  an  ivory  paper-cutter  upon 
it,  which  he  had  been  reading.  His 
frayed  dressing-gown  lay  across  a  chair 
in  front  of  the  table.  It  seemed  like 
some  weird,  collapsed  figure,  lying  there. 
All  the  familiar  objects  in  the  room  had 
turned  strange  and  woe-begone  in  the 
twilight.  Prudence  would  not  have 
been  left  alone  for  the  world. 

The  two  went  out  together  for  the 
candle,  which  Salome  with  a  trembling 
hand  lighted  at  the  kitchen  stove. 
Then  they  flitted  back  to  the  library 
silently,  with  white  sharp  faces,  like 
ghosts. 

"  What  shall  we  do?" 

"We  must  break  in  the  door,"  said 
Prudence  under  her  breath.  "You 
hold  the  candle." 

She  placed  her  knee  against  the  lower 
panel  and  pressed  with  all  her  strength. 
The  lock  was  old  and  rusty,  and  the 
screws  worked  loosely  in  the  worm-eaten 
wood-work.  The  door  yielded  at  the 
second  pressure  and  flew  open,  with  a 
shower  of  fine  dust  sifting  down  from 
the  lintel. 
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The  girl  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and, 
shading  her  eyes  with  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  peered  into  the  darkened  space. 

Nothing  was  distinct  at  first,  but  as 
Salome  raised  the  light  above  Prue's 
head,  the  figure  of  the  parson  suddenly 
took  shape  against  the  gloom. 

He  was  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned 
arm-chair,  with  his  serene  face  bent 
ovrr  a  givat  Bible  covered  with  green 
baize,  which  h^e  held  on  his  knees.  His 
left  arm  hung  idly  at  his  side,  and  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand  rested  lightly 
on  the  middle  of  the  page,  as  if  slumber 
had  overtaken  him  so,  reading. 

"  Laws  o'  mercy,  if  the  parson  has  n't 
gone  to  sleep!  "  exclaimed  Salome,  step- 
ping into  the  small  compartment. 

"Asleep!"  repeated  Prudence,  the 
reassured  color  returning  to  her  cheek. 

Salome  laid  her  hand  on  the  parson's 
arm,  and  then  passed  it  quickly  over  his 
forehead. 

"He's  dead!"  cried  Salome,  drop- 
ping the  candlestick. 

The  hour-hand  of  the  cuckoo-clock  in 
the  hall  at  Willowbrook  pointed  at 
seven;  the  toy  bird  popped  out  on  the 
narrow  ledge  in  front  of  the  carved 
Swiss  cottage,  shook  seven  flute-like 
notes  into  the  air,  popped  in  again 
hastily,  and  the  little  door  went  to  with 
a  spiteful  snap. 

Mr.  Dent  glanced  at  the  time-piece 
over  the  fire-place  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  wondered  what  was  detaining  Prue. 
She  had  gone  to  town  on  a  shopping 
expedition  shortly  after  dinner,  and 
here  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  past  tea- 
time.  Fanny  had  brought  in  the  tea- 
urn  and  carried  it  off  again.  It  was  as 
if  the  sun-dial  had  forgotten  to  mark 
the  movements  of  the  sun;  the  house- 
hold set  its  clocks  by  Prudence. 

For  the  last  hour  or  two  Mr.  Dent 
had  been  lounging  restlessly  in  the 
sitting-room,  now  snatching  up  a  book 
and  trying  to  read,  now  looking  out  on 
the  lawn,  and  now  vigorously  poking 
the  coals  in  the  grate,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  brisk  days  which  make  a  fire 
comfortable  in  our  delusive  New  En- 
gland May. 


Mr.  Dent  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
how  he  should  break  to  Prudence  the 
intelligence  of  Parson  Hawkins's  dis- 
missal, and  more  especially  in  what 
terms  he  should  confess  his  own  part 
in  the  transaction.  "  What  will  Prue 
say?"  was  a  question  he  put  to  him- 
self a  dozen  times  without  eliciting  a 
satisfactory  reply.  He  was  a  little 
afraid  of  Prue,  —  he  had  that  tender 
awe  of  her  with  which  a  pure  woman 
inspires  most  men.  He  could  imagine 
what  she  would  have  said  three  years 
ago;  but  she  had  altered  in  many 
respects  since  then;  she  had  grown 
quieter  and  less  impulsive.  That  one 
flurry  of  passion  in  which  she  had  con- 
fessed her  love  for  John  Dent  did  not 
seem  credible  to  her  guardian  as  he 
looked  back  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  she  would  be  indignant  at  the 
action  of  the  deacons,  and  would  prob- 
ably not  approve  of  the  steps  he  had 
taken  to  bring  Mr.  Dillingham  to  River- 
mouth;  but  she  would  not  storm  at  him. 
He  almost  wished  she  would  storm  at 
him,  for  her  anger  was  not  so  unman- 
ageable as  the  look  of  mute  reproach 
which  she  knew  how  to  bring  into  her 
gray  eyes. 

The  cuckoo  in  the  Swiss  chalet  had. 
hopped  out  again  on  the  ledge,  and 
was  just  sounding  the  half  hour  in  his 
brisk,  business-like  way,  when  Prudence 
opened  the  drawing-room  door. 

"  I  thought  you  had  run  off  for  good," 
said  Mr.  Dent,  rising  from  his  chair; 
then  he  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
attentively.  "  Why,  Prue,  what  is  the 
matter?  " 

' '  The  parson  ' '  —  Prudence  could  not 
finish  the  sentence.  The  nervous 
strength  that  had  sustained  her  through 
the  recent  ordeal  gave  way;  she  sank 
upon  the  sofa  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
cushions. 

"  She  has  heard  of  it  already," 
thought  Mr.  Dent.  He  crossed  to  the 
sofa  and  rested  his  hand  softly  on  her 
shoulder.  "  Prue,  my  dear  girl,  you 
must  be  reasonable.  It  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later;  he  could  not  go  on 
preaching  forever,  you  know.  He  is  a 
very  old  man  now,  and  ought  to  take  his 
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ease.     He  will  be  all  the  happier  with 
the  cares  of  the  parish  off  his  hands." 

"All  the  happier,  yes!  " 

"  And  we  '11  have  him  up  to  Willow- 
brook  often;  he  shall  have  a  room 
here"  — 

Prudence  lifted  her  face  beseechingly. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know!  you  don't 
know!"  she  cried.  "He  is  dead!  he 
died  this  afternoon,  sitting  in  his  chair. 
Ah !  —  it  was  so  dreadfully  sudden ! ' ' 
and  Prudence  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  scene  in  the 
library. 

Mr.  Dent  was  greatly  shocked.  He 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece,  and 
stared  vacantly  at  Prudence,  while  she 
related  what  had  happened  at  Horse- 
shoe Lane.  She  had  completed  her 
purchases  in  town,  and  was  on  the  way 
home  when  she  met  Miss  Blydenburgh, 
who  told  her  of  the  deacons'  visit  to  Par- 
son Hawkins  to  request  his  resignation. 
Knowing  that  the  poor  old  man  was  un- 
prepared for  any  such  proposition,  she 
had  turned  back  and  hastened  down  to 
the  parsonage,  to  say  and  do  what  she 
could  to  comfort  him  in  his  probable 
distress.  Then  she  and  Salome,  alone 
there  in  the  dark,  had  found  him  dead 
in  the  chair.  Ah! 

Mr.  Dent  left  his  tea  untasted.  He 
had  the  horse  saddled,  and  rode  over  to 
town.  He  was  greatly  shocked.  And 
Deacon  Zeb  Twombly,  that  night,  as  he 
stood  for  a  moment  beside  the  cradle  in 
which  the  little  ewe-lamb  lay  nestled  in 
its  blankets,  was  a  miserable  man.  He 
crept  off  to  the  spare  room  in  the  attic 
—  where  he  was  undergoing  a  temporary 
but  not  unprecedented  exile  —  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  little  better  than 
a  murderer. 

"I  hope  Parson  Wibird  will  forgive 
me  my  share  in  the  business,"  mur- 
mured the  deacon,  blowing  out  the  can- 
dle; then  he  lingered  by  the  window 
dejectedly.  It  was  a  dreamy  May  night ; 
the  air,  though  chilly,  was  full  of  the 
odors  of  spring,  and  the  mysterious  blue 
spaces  above  were  sown  thick  with 
stars.  "  P'rhaps  he  knows  all  up 
there,"  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  rever- 
ently, "  an'  how  it  went  agin  me  to 


give    him    any    pain.     I    wonder  how 
brother  Wendell  feels  about  it." 

Deacon  Wendell,  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, as  the  case  may  be,  was  of 
that  tougher  fibre  out  of  which  the 
strong  sons  of  the  world  are  made.  He 
had  performed  the  duty  that  devolved 
upon  him,  as  he  had  performed  other 
unpleasant  duties,  having  been  sheriff 
once,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 
He  was  sorry  the  parson  died  just  as  he 
did.  "Looks  as  though  he  done  it  on 
purpose  to  spite  us,"  reflected  Deacon 
Wendell.  Perhaps  his  chief  emotion 
when  he  first  heard  the  news  —  it  was 
all  over  Rivermouth  now  —  was  an  ill- 
defined  feeling  of  resentment  against 
Parson  Wibird  for  having  cut  up  rough. 

The  effect  produced  on  Mr.  Dent  was 
more  complex.  Though  neither  so  cal- 
lous as  Deacon  Wendell  nor  so  soft- 
hearted as  Deacon  Twombly,  he  shared 
to  some  extent  the  feelings  of  both.  He 
keenly  regretted  the  death  of  the  old 
parson,  and  particularly  the  manner  of 
it.  It  was  an  unlucky  coincidence,  — 
he  could  not  look  upon  it  as  anything 
more  than  a  coincidence,  —  and  would 
give  rise  to  much  disagreeable  gossip. 
If  it  had  happened  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore, or  a  month  or  two  later,  he  would 
have  been  sorry,  as  anybody  is  sorry 
when  anybody  dies;  but  he  would  not 
have  been  shocked.  He  wished  he  had 
not  been  quite  so  warm  in  advocating 
the  desirableness  of  Mr.  Dillingham.  If 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  present  catas- 
trophe, he  would  have  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  flames  rather  than  move  in  the 
matter. 

But  what  was  done  was  done;  and  as 
he  urged  the  mare  across  the  long  wood- 
en bridge  which  ended  among  the  crum- 
bling wharves  and  shabby  warehouses  of 
Market  Street,  he  trusted  something 
would  transpire  showing  that  the  par- 
son's death  was  the  result  of  natural 
causes  and  in  no  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  —  to  what  had  probably  caused  it. 

There  was  an  unusual  glimmer  and 
moving  of  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
parsonage,  and  a  mysterious  coming 
and  going  of  shadows  on  the  brown  Hol- 
land shades,  as  Mr.  Dent  turned  into 
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Horseshoe  Lane.  He  was  within  a  dozen 
rods  of  the  cottage,  when  the  gate 
creaked  on  its  hinges  and  Dr.  Theoph- 
ilus  Tredick  passed  out,  walking  off 
rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Dent  pushed  on  after  the  doctor, 
and  overtook  him  at  the  doorstep  of  a 
neighboring  house. 

••  A  moment,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Dent, 
leaning  over  the  horse's  neck.  "  Has 
then-  ln-en  an  inquest?  " 

"  Yes;  we  have  just  finished  the  ex- 
amination." 

"Well?" 

"Paralysis." 

"  Attributable  to  any  sudden  mental 
excitement  or  anything  of  that  nature? 
You  know  he  had  a  conversation  on 
church  affairs  with  the  deacons  this 
afternoon;  could  that  have  affected  him 
in  any  way?  "  Mr.  Dent  put  the  query 
anxiously. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "It  is  open  to  conjecture 
of  course;  but  at  the  worst  it  could  only 
have  hastened  what  was  inevitable.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  it  has- 
tened it;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  did." 

"  I  do  not  entirely  catch  your  mean- 
ing, doctor,"  Mr.  Dent  said. 

"  I  mean  that  Parson  Hawkins  had 
had  two  slight  strokes  of  paralysis  pre- 
viously ;  one  last  winter  and  the  second 
three  weeks  ago.  I  was  apprehensive 
that  the  third  would  terminate  fatally." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that." 

"No  one  knew  of  it,  I  think;  not 
even  Mrs.  Pinder,  the  housekeeper.  It 
was  at  his  own  urgent  request  I  kept  the 
matter  secret.  At  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  second  attack,  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  our  friend,  and  advised 
him  strongly  to  give  up  work  altogether; 
finding  him  obstinate  on  that  point,  I 
urged  him  to  have  an  assistant.  I 
warned  him  plainly  that  he  might  be 
taken  ill  at  any  moment  in  the  pulpit. 
He  declared  that  that  was  the  place  of 
all  others  where  he  could  wish  to  die; 
but  he  promised  to  consider  my  sugges- 
tion of  an  associate  minister." 

"Which  he  never  did." 
"For  the  last  three  Sundays,"  con- 
tinued the   doctor,    "  I  have   gone   to 


church  expecting  to  see  him  drop  down 
in  the  pulpit  in  the  midst  of  the  serv- 
ice. He  was  aware  of  his  condition, 
and  not  at  all  alarmed  by  it.  Though 
he  overrated  his  strength,  and  had 
some  odd  notions  of  duty,  —  he  did  have 
some  odd  notions,  our  estimable  old 
friend,  —  he  was  a  man  of  great  clear 
sense,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  recent 
action  of  the  parish  affected  him  in  the 
manner  or  to  the  extent  idle  people  will 
suppose.  What  has  happened  would 
probably  have  happened  in  any  case." 

Dr.  Tredick's  statement  lifted  a  weight 
from  Mr.  Dent's  bosom,  and  from  Dea- 
con Twombly's  when  he  heard  of  it; 
though  there  were  numerous  persons  in 
the  town  Avho  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  parson's  dismissal  killed  him. 
To  look  on  the  darkest  side  of  a  picture 
is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  local  spirit; 
for  Hi  vermouth,  in  its  short-comings  and 
in  its  uncompromising  virtues,  is  noth- 
ing if  not  Puritan. 

"  Might  as  well  have  took  a  inuskit 
and  shot  the  ole  man,"  observed  Mr. 
Wiggins. 

"  Capital  punishment  ought  to  be 
abolished  in  New  Hampshire,"  said  ex- 
postmaster  Snelling,  "  if  they  don't 
hang  Deacon  Wendell  and  the  rest  of 
'em." 

Mr.  Snelling  was  not  naturally  a  san- 
guinary person,  but  he  had  been  super- 
seded in  the  post-office  the  year  before 
by  Deacon  Wendell,  and  flesh  is  flesh. 

The  event  was  the  only  topic  discussed 
for  the  next  ten  days.  Parson  Wibird 
had  so  long  been  one  of  the  features  of 
the  place,  that  he  seemed  a  permanence, 
like  the  brick  church  itself,  or  the  post- 
ollice  with  its  granite  fi^ade.  If  either 
of  these  had  been  spirited  off  overnight, 
the  surprise  and  the  shock  could  not 
have  been  more  wide-spread.  That  tall, 
stooping  figure,  clad  always  in  a  rusty 
suit  of  black,  was  as  familiar  an  object 
on  the  main  street  as  the  swinging  sign 
of  the  Old  Bell  Tavern.  There  were 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who,  as 
boys  and  girls,  remembered  Parson  Wi- 
bird when  he  looked  neither  older  nor 
younger  than  he  did  that  day  lying  in 
the  coffin,  — nay,  not  so  young,  for  the 
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deep  wrinkles   and  scars  of  time  had  thing  startlingly  life-like  and  imperative 

faded  out  of  the  kindly  old  face,  and  in    the    unconscious    pointing   of    that 

the  radiance  of  heavenly  youth  rested  withered    forefinger,    and    those    who 

upon  it.  peered  hastily  over  the  slanted  shoulder 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  and  read  the  verse  indicated  never  for- 

with  the  old  minister's  death  that  nat-  got  it. 

urally  made  a  deeper  impression  than          "  Thet  was   th'  parson's  las'  tex'," 

any  other.     When   Salome   summoned  said  Uncle  Jedd,  leaning  on  his  spade 

the  neighbors,  that   night,  they   found  worn  bright  with  oh!   so  many  graves: 

the  parson  with  the  Bible  lying  open  "  Well  done,  thou  good  an'  faithful  serv- 

before  him,  and  one  finger  resting  upon  ent,   enter  thou  inter  th'   joy   of  thy 

the  page  as  if  directing  attention  to  a  Lord!  " 
particular  passage.     There  was   some-  T.  B.  Aldrich. 


WONDERINGS. 

I  WONDER  if  ever  the  hawk, 
Sailing  the  depths  of  blue 
In  graceful  motion  at  rest, 
Longs  to  be  tender  and  true 
Like  the  sparrow  guarding  her  nest  ? 
Does  the  tuneless  bird  ever  long 
For  the  lark's  rare  gift  of  song? 
Does  he  ever  grieve  at  his  lot, 
Or  quarrel  in  vain  with  fate, 
If  others  are  what  he  is  not? 
Does  he  ever  deem  it  a  wrong 
To  swoop  on  the  sparrow's  mate? 

I  wonder  if  7  shall  find 

The  task  for  my  hands  and  mind, 

That  for  me  is  fittest  and  best  — 

In  the  doing  of  which  is  rest, 

And  weariness  in  not  doing? 

Ah !  happy  will  be  the  day 

When  my  toil  shall  seem  like  play, 

And,  whatever  I  am  pursuing, 

I  shall  see  with  as  clear  an  eye, 

And  seize  with  as  keen  a  zest, 

As  the  hawk  that  drops  from  the  sky 

To  pounce  on  the  sparrow's  nest. 

A.  L.  Carlton. 
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A  MEDIAEVAL   NATURALIST. 


WHEN,  in  1121,  Henry  "the  Fine 
Scholar,"  the  first  of  his  name  to  sit 
on  the  English  throne,  wedded  Alice, 
"the  Fair  Maid  of  Brabant,"  the  ac- 
complished Matilda  of  Scotland  had  a 
worthy  successor  in  the  royal  household. 
Queen  Alice  was  not  so  demonstratively 
religious  as  Henry's  first  wife,  but  she 
was  gentle,  beautiful,  and  young;  and, 
although  not  half  the  age  of  her  hus- 
band, was  evidently  attached  to  him 
and  desirous  of  pleasing  him  to  the  best 
of  her  ability.  A  liberal  education  en- 
abled her  to  share  the  literary  tastes  of 
the  "  Beauclerc,"  and  at  her  court,  as 
at  that  of  Matilda,  the  scholar  and  the 
poet  were  always  welcome.  Matilda 
had  been  prodigal  of  gifts  to  those  who 
could  make  verse,  especially  of  a  relig- 
ious character,  and  could  sing  their  pro- 
ductions in  a  pleasing  voice.  Henry 
generously  favored  scholarship  of  all 
kinds,  and  when  Matilda  died,  those 
who  had  shared  her  bounty  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  court  and  continue 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor. 
So  when  the  young  and  handsome  Alice 
crossed  the  seas  to  be  Henry's  second 
queen,  she  found  a  number  of  trouveres 
ready  to  laud  her  beauty  and  her  wis- 
dom in  Anglo-Norman  rhymes.  In  her 
they  found  a  generous  mistress,  and 
were  always  ready  to  do  her  bidding. 

About  the  time  of  this  second  mar- 
riage, Henry  had  gratified  his  love  for 
animals  by  establishing  an  extensive 
menagerie  at  Woodstock.  Natural  his- 
tory was  not  a  strong  point  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  Queen  Alice,  but  she 
wished  to  become  familiar  with  a  study 
which  so  deeply  interested  her  husband. 
No  compendious  work  on  the  subject 
existed  in  the  vernacular  of  the  court,  — 
the  Anglo-Norman, — although  several 
fragmentary  treatises  in  Latin  had  been 
written  at  various  times  and  scattered 
among  the  convents. 

Among  the  trouveres  encouraged,  if 
not  supported,  by  her  bounty,  was 


Philippe  de  Thaun,  who  had  shown  his 
skill  and  learning  by  the  compilation  of 
a  rhymed  treatise  on  astronomy,  the 
Livre  des  Crdatures.  He  was  clearly 
the  man  for  the  occasion ;  and  Philippe 
de  Thaun  was  directed  to  embody  in  a 
single  poem  all  the  wisdom  of  the  age 
concerning  the  strange  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  forest,  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  such 
other  matters  as  might  be  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  royal  amateur 
zoologist.  The  poet-naturalist,  who 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  "  improved  "  the  recorded  traits 
of  the  animals  in  such  way  as  to  enforce 
the  tenets  of  the  church  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  the  characteristics  as- 
cribed  to  the  several  animals,  or  the 
edifying  morals  appended  to  these  char- 
acteristics, are  the  more  amusing.  As 
Queen  Alice  lived  a  blameless  life  and 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  preachings  of  Philippe  de 
Thaun  were  of  more  benefit  than  his 
teachings  in  zoology. 

In  performing  his  allotted  task,  De 
Thaun  drew  the  largest  part  of  his 
materials  from  the  Latin  treatises  in 
existence  at  that  time,  adding  some- 
thing from  other  works  that  probably 
have  perished,  and  supplying  something 
of  his  own.  That  the  poem  is,  in  great 
part,  a  translation  from  Latin  Bestiariaj 
he  admits  at  the  outset;  but  no  Latin 
manuscript  now  extant  contains  so  much 
of  De  Thaun 's  Bestiary  as  to  fairly  claim 
the  credit  of  being  its  original.  But 
one  manuscript  copy  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man poem  has  come  down  to  our  own 
time,  and  that  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  edited  this,  and  a  few  other 
fragments  of  mediaeval  science,  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  Science,  a  body 
that  closed  its  very  brief  existence  with 
the  collection  of  these  curious  relics  of 
past  knowledge  or  ignorance. 
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The  language  of  this  Anglo-Norman 
y  is  not  inviting,  and  its  trans- 
lation is  a  work  of  prodigious  labor, 
there  being  neither  dictionary  nor  gram- 
mar of  the  period.  A  specimen  of  the 
opening  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  reader  on  that  head,  although 
presenting  few  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
found  farther  along  in  the  poem. 

"  Philippe  de  Taun  en  Franceise  raisun 
Ad  estrait  Bestiaire,  un  livere  de  gramairo, 
Pur  1'onur  d'une  gemme,  ki  mult  est  bele  femme, 
Aliz  est  numee,  reine  est  corunee, 
Heine  est  de  Engleterre,  sa  aine  n'ait  ji  guere ! 
En  Ebreu  en  verite  est  Aliz  laus  de  De. 
Un  livere  veil  traiter,  Des  sait  al  oumencer !  " 

Freely  translated,  that  is  to  say: 
"Philippe  de  Thaun  has  translated  into 
the  French  language  the  Bestiary,  a 
book  of  science,  for  the  honor  of  a  jewel, 
a  very  handsome  woman.  Alice  is  she 
named,  and  queen  is  she  crowned  —  the 
queen  of  England,  may  her  soul  never 
be  troubled!  Truly,  in  Hebrew,  Alice 
means  praise  of  God.  A  book  I  will 
make;  God  be  with  its  beginning!" 

The  introductory  flattery  disposed 
of,  the  poet-naturalist  plunges  into  his 
subject  without  further  delay,  and  first, 
of  course,  he  brings  into  view  the  lion, 
the  king  of  beasts.  And  just  here  we 
may  express  regret  for  the  great  loss 
zoological  science  has  sustained  by  the 
absence — probably  through  the  negli- 
gence of  some  lazy  illuminator  —  of  the 
figures  of  animals  that  should  have  illus- 
trated the  manuscript,  and  which  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The 
missing  pictures  would  have  helped  us 
to  a  better  realization  of  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  mediaeval  naturalists.  The 
description  of  the  lion  shows  that  its 
appearance  was  not  unfamiliar,  —  prob- 
ably King  Henry's  menagerie  at  Wood- 
stock contained  one  or  more  specimens, 
—  but  of  its  habits  in  a  wild  state  there 
was  great  ignorance.  It  is  described 
as  having  a  frightful  face,  a  great 
hairy  neck,  the  breast  square,  hardy, 
and  "combatant,"  slender  flanks,  a 
large  tail,  flat  legs,  large  cloven  feet, 
and  long  claws.  When  hungry  or  ill- 
tempered,  it  has  an  omnivorous  appe- 
tite, devouring  animals  without  dis- 
crimination. But  the  ass,  of  all  crea- 


tion, seems  to  be  alone  credited  with 
spirit  enough  to  demur  to  this  leonine 
peculiarity.  With  true  asinine  obsti- 
nacy it  "resists  and  brays," 

"  Cum  il  cest  aene  fait,  ki  rechane  e  brait," 
kicking  up  its  heels  in  dissatisfaction 
and  lifting  up  its  voice  in  resonant  pro- 
test. But  if  the  lion  of  those  days  was 
not  much  unlike  its  relative  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  it  had  some  peculiar  ways  un- 
known to  Jules  Gerard  and  the  other 
famous  lion  hunters  of  this  generation. 
When  hungry,  Leo  trotted  to  a  conven- 
ient place,  traced  out  a  wide  inclosure 
by  dragging  its  tail  on  the  sand,  leaving 
an  opening  which  it  watched  from  a 
neighboring  lurking-place.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  lion's  tail  mark — at 
least  we  have  Philippe  de  Thaun 's  word 
for  it — that  no  beast  can  cross  it.  So 
the  unsuspecting  victim  walks  into  the 
charmed  enclosure,  the  lion  rushes  out, 
closes  the  entrance  with  a  draggling 
sweep  of  its  tail,  and  then  settles  ac- 
counts with  its  prey  in  true  leonine 
fashion.  Nor  is  that  the  only  use  of  the 
lion's  tail.  When  the  hunter  pursues 
it  closely,  the  cunning  beast  swings  its 
bushy  appendage  lustily  about,  wiping 
out  its  foot-prints  as  it  dashes  onward. 
The  lion  has  several  other  peculiarities. 
For  some  occult  reason  it  has  a  great 
dread  of  a  white  cock,  and  distinguishes 
its  crow  from  that  of  a  barn-yard  fowl 
of  colored  plumage.  Either  in  fear  of 
the  white  cock,  or  for  some  other  cause, 
it  sleeps  with  open  eyes.  When  the 
lioness  brings  forth  a  dead  cub  she  holds 
it  until  the  lion  comes.  He  goes  about 
it,  crying  and  lamenting,  when  the  cub 
is  restored  to  life  and  the  old  lions  re- 
sume their  business  of  slaughter. 

"Now,"  says  the  poet,  passing  from 
the  character  of  naturalist  to  that  of 
sermonizer,  "hear  without  doubting  the 
meaning  of  this."  By  the  lion  is  sym- 
bolized the  Son  of  Mary,  who  is  king  of 
all  men.  The  fierceness  of  the  beast 
.  typifies  his  wrath  when  he  judges  the 
Jews  for  crucifying  him.  The  square 
breast  of  the  lion  signifies  the  strength 
of  the  Deity,  its  slender  flanks  the 
divine  humanity,  the  tail  his  justice; 
the  cloven  foot  shows  that  God  will 
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c!a<p  the  world  and  hold  it  in  his  fist; 
the  claws  indicate  the  vengeance  he 
will  execute  on  the  Jews.  The  Jew- 
ish race  is  typified  by  the  ass,  obstinate 
and  fool i si i,  which  can  only  be  kept  by 
main  force  from  strayin-j;  from  the  right 
path,  as  the  Jews  can  be  converted 
only  by  forcible  means.  Of  such  meth- 
ods of  conversion  the  unhappy  Jews  of 
that  day  knew  more  than  they  desired. 
Passing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
lion,  it  is  shown  that  the  tail,  when 
marking  an  inclosure  on  the  sand,  rep- 
resents Holy  Scriptures  tracing  the 
bounds  of  Paradise  and  leaving  an 
opening  for  human  souls  to  find  entrance 
when  worthy.  The  print  of  the  lion's 
feet  in  the  sand  represents  the  incar- 
nation, and  its  erasure  by  the  swing- 
ing tail  shows  how  God  became  man 
so  slyly  that  even  the  angels  were  un- 
aware of  it  and  the  devil  was  com- 
pletely outwitted.  The  white  cock  sig- 
nifies the  men  of  holy  life,  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  who  announced 
beforehand  the  shameful  death  upon 
the  cross.  Jesus,  in  his  character  of 
man,  feared  that  death  and  shuddered  at 
the  voice  that  proclaimed  its  necessity. 
The  days  that  the  lion's  cub  lies  dead 
and  its  revival  on  the  third  day  are,  of 
course,  explained  as  typifying  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  And 
here,  too,  occasion  is  taken  to  explain 
the  canonical  hours,  or  the  devotional 
services  marking  the  clerical  divisions 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Matins  are 
chanted  in  the  morning  because  then 
was  God  judged,  beaten,  and  bound; 
prime  at  sunrise  because  then  he  was 
raised  and  recovered  us  from  death; 
tierce,  for  that  then  he  was  punished 
and  raised  on  the  cross;  at  midday  be- 
cause at  noonday  was  it  darkened  when 
Christ  was  pierced  with  a  spear;  nones, 
for  that  then  the  Saviour  died  and  the 
rocks  were  rent  in  twain;  vespers  in  the 
evening,  that  being  the  time  his  body 
was  placed  in  the  sepulchre;  and  then, 
all  being  completed,  follow  silence  and 
sleep,  when  the  devil  sees  his  advantage 
and  roams  about  the  world  until  dawn 
brings  with  it  morning  prayers  and 
sends  him  to  his  retreat. 


The  panther  is  no  less  wonderful  in 
its  ways  than  the  lion.  It  is  a  mild 
and  gentle  beast,  much  loved  by  all  the 
animals  except  the  dragon,  which  un- 
lovely and  unloving  monster  hates  and 
fears  it.  The  appetite  of  the  panther  is 
easily  gratified.  It  eats  all  kinds  of 
meats,  and  after  a  good  meal  turns  in 
for  a  three  days'  nap.  On  the  third 
day,  again  feeling  hungry,  it  goes  to  the 
entrance  of  its  den  and  utters  a  great 
crv.  With  the  cry  issues  an  odor  as  of 
balm,  and  all  the  animals  that  hear  the 
cry,  be  they  far  or  near,  assemble  and 
follow  the  smell  which  the  panther 
makes.  Whether  the  panther  then 
takes  its  pick  from  among  its  admirers 
and  feeds  on  its  loving  victim,  we  are 
not  told,  but  a  grievous  fate  befalls  the 
dragon.  On  hearing  the  cry  and  smell- 
ing the  odor,  it  falls  on  its  back  and 
commits  hari-kari  by  disemboweling  it- 
self, dying  universally  detested.  In  the 
"  application  "  of  this  story,  Christ  is 
the  panther,  and  the  dragon  is  the  devil. 
When  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and 
called  his  people,  the  astonished  devil 
turned  over  on  his  back  and  concluded 
all  was  lost. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  never 
met  with  a  dragon,  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  it  had  the  form  of  a  serpent,  crested 
and  winged,  was  furnished  with  two  feet 
and  a  full  supply  of  teeth,  and,  moreover, 
had  a  tail  that  was  its  weapon  of  offense 
and  defense.  And  there  is  a  moral  to 
that  tale.  "  Tail,"  said  the  theologians 
quoted  by  Philippe  de  Thaun,  "  means 
end,"  and  the  fatal  swishing  of  the 
dragon's  tail  means  that  the  devil  will 
make  an  end  of  those  who  will  not  leave 
their  evil  courses. 

As  for  the  idrus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  animal  is  meant.  Snake-like  in 
form,  it  lives  on  an  island  and  swims 
with  great  swiftness.  The  purpose  of 
its  existence  is  to  kill  the  crocodile, 
which  it  hates.  When  the  crocodile  is 
asleep  with  distended  jaws,  the  idrus 
covers  itself  with  mud,  creeps  slowly 
up  to  its  foe,  and  crawls  into  the  croco- 
dile's mouth.  The  saurian  awakes  and 
swallows  the  morsel  already  in  its  throat. 
Then  comes  the  opportunity  of  the  idrus. 
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It  cuts  and  rends  the  bowels  of  the  croco- 
dile, and  tears  its  way  out,  leaving  the 
scaly  reptile  to  perish  in  agony.  The 
only  good  thing  to  be  said  of  the  croco- 
dile is  that  when  it  had  devoured  a  man 
it  manifested  some  pity  for  his  fate, 
shedding  crocodile  tears  over  the  hard 
necessity  that  compelled  him  to  make  a 
meal  of  so  noble  an  animal. 

The  stag  of  those  days  had  a  trick 
which  its  modern  descendants  have  for- 
gotten. Being  fond  of  snake-hunting,  it 
sought  a  hole  where  the  snake  was  con- 
cealed, blew  water  from  its  mouth  into 
the  hole  until  his  snakeship  was  forced 
out,  and  then  stamped  the  reptile  to 
death  with  its  hoofs.  A  relative  of  the 
stag,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  it 
under  the  name  of  "  aptaleon,"  was  so 
fierce,  that  no  one  cared  to  undertake 
the  adventure  of  capturing  it  except 
when  the  animal  had  involved  itself  in 
difficulties  that  rendered  it  powerless. 
It  had  a  pair  of  curved  horns,  so  sharp, 
though  slender,  that  with  them  the  ani- 
mal could  fell  large  trees.  But  when 
moved  with  a  powerful  thirst,  that  no 
water  could  slake  save  that  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, flowing  from  Paradise,  the  ap- 
taleon ran  to  the  river  bank,  entan- 
gled its  horns  in  a  peculiar  bush,  and 
uttered  a  great  cry  of  distress,  which 
notified  the  hunter  of  its  strait,  when 
"  Li  veneres  la  prent,  si  1'ocit  en  tur- 
ment," — the  hunter  takes  it,  and  kills 
it  in  torment.  A  long  moral  is  appended 
to  the  story,  the  gist  of  which  is,  that 
wine  and  women  place  many  a  man  in 
the  clutches  of  Satan. 

The  ant,  its  provident  care  for  the 
winter,  and  its  preference  of  wheat  over 
barley,  figure,  of  course,  in  the  pages  of 
our  naturalist,  and  the  moral  that  has 
been  enforced  from  Solomon  downwards, 
finds  its  accustomed  place.  A  peculiar 
species  of  ant  found  in  Ethiopia  deserves 
more  especial  mention.  In  one  of  the 
rivers  of  that  distant  country  are  found 
grains  of  gold.  The  ants  on  the  bank 
are  very  jealous  concerning  those  treas- 
ures which  they  gather  with  their  feet 
and  store  up.  They  suffer  none  of  this 
gold  to  be  taken,  and  as  their  bite  is  in- 
stant death,  there  is  no  desire  to  attack 


them  boldly  for  the  rich  prize  in  their 
keeping.  Strategy  is  called  into  play. 
A  number  of  mares  that  have  newly 
colted  are  kept  without  food  and  sent 
hungry  across  the  river  to  the  meadows 
where  the  ants  resort.  There  the  mares 
remain,  feeding  on  the  rich  herbage,  un- 
til they  are  satisfied.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ants  build  their  cells  in  baskets 
strapped  on  the  backs  of  the  mares  and 
fill  them  with  golden  grains.  When  the 
mares  are  filled  with  food  and  their  bas- 
kets laden  with  gold,  they  hear  the 
whinnying  of  their  colts  and  rush  across 
the  stream.  The  current  washes  away 
the  ants,  and  the  mares  come  to  their 
owners  with  the  golden  sand. 

Our  old  acquaintances,  the  centaur 
and  the  siren,  of  course  make  their  ap- 
pearance among  the  strange  beasts  in 
this  collection.  The  centaur  is  after 
the  classical  pattern,  a  man  to  the  waist 
and  animal  the  inferior  half,  with  the 
difference  that  the  ass,  instead  of  the 
horse,  furnishes  .  the  hind  quarters. 
The  change  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  suit  the  "  moral,"  which  is  that  man 
is  at  least  half  an  ass.  The  siren  is 
woman  to  the  waist,  and  the  remainder 
made  up  of  bird  and  fish,  having  the 
legs  of  a  falcon  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Its  chief  peculiarity  is  that  it  sang  at 
the  approach  of  a  storm  and  wept  bit- 
terly in  fine  weather,  and  that  the  sing- 
ing was  fatal  to  the  navigators  who 
neglected  the  precaution  of  the  wily 
Greek  sailors  who  stuffed  their  ears 
with  wax. 

Our  industrious  friend,  the  beaver, 
is  credited  with  a  performance  that  can 
scarcely  be  put  down  as  the  result  of 
mere  instinct.  It  was  hunted  for  a 
portion  of  its  body  considered  a  "  sov- 
ran remedy  "  in  the  mediaeval  pharma- 
copoeia. The  beaver  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  when  hard 
pressed  compounded  with  the  hunter  by 
biting  off  the  coveted  portion  and  throw- 
ing it  to  him;  then  making  its  escape 
unmolested.  If  the  same  animal  were 
hunted  afterwards,  it  fearlessly  ran  in 
front  of  the  hunter,  showed  that  it  had 
been  mutilated  and  was  therefore  worth- 
less, and  thus  secured  immunity  from 
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further  harm.  Modern  beavers  can 
make  dams  and  build  huts,  but  the  an- 
cestral beavers  were  far  ahead  of  them 
in  knowledge  and  cunning  devices. 

la  no  age  has  the  hyena  had  a  good 
name,  but  according*  to  De  Thaun  it 
was  a  very  unlovely  beast,  a  stag-wolf, 
savage  and  malodorous.  The  law  very 
un necessarily  forbade  its  use  as  food. 
But  fierce,  filthy,  and  generally  disagree- 
able as  it  was,  some  good  was  obtain- 
able from  it.  In  its  eye  was  concealed 
a  rare  and  precious  stone.  Whosoever 
secured  that  stone  and  concealed  it  un- 
der his  tongue  would  possess  the  gift 
of  divination. 

The  elephant  is  a  beast  of  understand- 
ing, — ' '  est  beste  entendable, ' '  —  goat- 
shapi-d  and  huge  of  bulk,  with  teeth  of 
ivory.  So  powerful  is  this  beast  that 
it  can  carry  a  castle  on  its  back. 
Having  but  one  joint  in  its  legs  it  can- 
not lie  down  to  sleep,  because  it  would 
be  unable  to  rise  again.  It  therefore 
rests  its  back  against  a  wall  or  tree 
and  sleeps  in  this  posture.  But  here  is 
its  danger.  The  hunter  comes  along, 
and  secretly  undermines  the  wall  or 
cuts  a  slit  in  the  tree.  The  elephant 
breaks  down  its  treacherous  support  and 
falls  with  it,  thus  becoming  an  easy 
prey.  When  elephants  mate,  which 
they  do  at  very  rare  intervals,  they 
make  a  long  journey  to  Paradise  where 
Adam  and  Eve  were  first  placed,  and 
there  repeat  the  incidents  of  the  tempta- 
tion and  fall,  the  female  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  mandragora  instead  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
two  years,  and  the  young  are  brought 
forth  in  deep  water.  The  age  of  an 
elephant  is  three  hundred  years. 

The  fox  of  the  twelfth  century  was  as 
sly  and  cunning  as  its  successors,  — per- 
haps a  little  more  so.  When  hungry  it 
powdered  itself  with  red  earth  and  lay 
as  if  dead,  with  its  mouth  open  and 
tongue  out.  The  unsuspecting  bird  flew 
to  the  seemingly  dead  fox,  alighted  on 
its  tongue,  and  commenced  pecking  it. 
A  snap  of  Reynard's  jaws  immediately 
settled  the  fate  of  the  foolish  bird.  The 
hedgehog  was  also  gifted  with  ingenuity. 
At  the  time  of  the  wine-harvest  it 
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climbed  the  trees  around  which  the  vine 
was  twined,  and  knocking  down  the  ripest 
clusters  of  grapes  impaled  them  on  its 
bristles  and  carried  them  off  to  its 
young.  The  wild  ass  was  not  such  an 
ass  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  days  and  the 
seasons.  On  each  twenty-fifth  of  March 
it  lifted  up  its  voice  and  brayed  pite- 
ously  twelve  times,  thus  proclaiming 
that  night  and  day  were  divided  into 
equal  lengths  of  twelve  hours,  and 
mourning  therefor,  having  an  objection 
to  short  nights. 

A  mediaeval  zoological  catalogue  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  the 
salamander,  sometimes  called  the  grylio. 
It  is  a  small  lizard-shaped  creature,  of  a 
nature  so  cold  that  it  extinguishes  fire 
immediately  on  touching  it.  Besides 
thus  supplying  a  domestic  fire-depart- 
ment, it  was  handy  to  have  about  be- 
cause no  trouble  could  happen  where 
it  was.  But  there  were  inconveniences 
connected  with  its  presence,  the  sala- 
mander having  a  reprehensible  habit  of 
climbing  apple-trees  and  poisoning  the 
fruit,  and  also  of  falling  into  wells  and 
poisoning  the  water. 

A  more  remarkable  creature  than  the 
salamander  was  the  serra,  a  nautical 
beast  that  terrified  ancient  navigators  as 
the  sea-serpent  now  makes  some  excess- 
ively credulous  Jack  Tars  gaze  appre- 
hensively at  every  huge  sea- weed.  The 
serra  was  winged  like  a  bird,  had  the 
head  of  a  lion  and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  It 
was  the  foe  of  the  seaman,  because  of 
the  practical  joke  it  enjoyed  playing  on 
him.  When  the  serra  espied  a  ship 
it  made  straight  for  it,  and  rising  to 
full  height  with  outstretched  wings  it 
took  the  wind  from  the  ship's  sails  and 
so  held  her  becalmed.  The  serra  hav- 
ing enjoyed  its  little  joke  sufficiently, 
plunged  to  the  ocean  depths  and  re- 
warded itself  with  a  hearty  meal  of  fish. 

The  whale  is  credited  with  a  trick 
probably  unknown  to  the  hardy  sailors 
who  chase  it  with  poised  harpoons  in  the 
Arctic  regions  or  in  the  Southern  seas. 
It  covers  its  back  with  sea-sand  and  lies 
dormant  on  the  water  like  an  island. 
The  sea-farer,  anxious  to  stretch  his 
legs  ashore  and  cook  his  meal  over  a 
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camp-fire,  lands  on  the  seeming  island, 
kindles  a  flame,  and  sits  down  to  prepare 
a  feast.  When  the  whale  feels  the  heat 
on  its  back,  it  plunges  into  the  watery 
depths,  carrying  with  it  cooks,  mess- 
kettle,  and  fire,  greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  left  on  board  ship.  The 
question  concerning  the  food  of  the 
whale,  which  has  furnished  some  mod- 
ern naturalists  with  a  topic  of  discussion, 
is  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  Bestiary. 
Its  process  of  provisioning  itself  is  that 
of  the  panther,  already  described.  It 
breathes  a  sweet  odor  which  attracts 
myriads  of  little  fishes,  and  these  are 
devoured  in  shoals  as  they  come  up  for 
a  sniff  at  the  perfume. 

The  birds  of  De  Thaun  are  as  curi- 
ous in  form  and  characteristics  as  the 
animals  that  crawl,  run,  or  swim. 
The  partridge  steals  eggs  from  other 
nests  and  rears  the  brood  as  its  own. 
But  when  the  real  parents  meet  the 
foster  children,  there  is  instant  recog- 
nition, and  the  thieving  foster-parent 
is  left  to  mourn  the  fruitlessness  of  its 
roguery.  The  eagle  clutches  its  young, 
and  carries  them  up  to  look  at  the  sun 
when  it  is  brightest.  The  eaglet  that 
stares  without  winking  is  petted  and 
cared  for,  whilst  the  weak-eyed  are  sent, 
torn  and  bleeding,  into  ignominious  ob- 
scurity. When  the  eagle  is  old  and  its 
sight  fails,  it  mounts  so  high  in  the  air 
that  its  wings  scorch,  and  the  darkness 
of  its  eyes  is  burned.  Then  it  goes  to 
the  East,  finds  a  miraculous  fountain  in 
which  it  bathes  three  times,  and  comes 
forth  with  renewed  youth.  The  "  cala- 
drius,"  a  species  of  thrush,  is  white. 
When  it  refuses  to  look  on  a  sick  man, 
the  man  is  doomed  to  die,  but  if  it  looks 
at  him,  the  disease  passes  from  the 
man  to  the  bird,  and  the  patient  re- 
covers. If  a  blind  man  takes  the  mar- 
row from  a  great  bone  in  this  bird's 
thigh,  and  anoints  his  eyes  with  it,  the 
blindness  will  instantly  leave  him.  The 
phoenix,  takes  its  place  with  the  other 
odd  birds.  -  Of  course  every  one  knows 
that  the  phenix  lives  five  hundred 
years,  then  dips  and  anoints  itself  three 
times,  and  flies  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis, 
to  be  made  young  again.  A  priest, 


whose  sole  business  it  is  to  make  old 
phenixes  young,  collects  spice,  and 
burns  it  upon  the  altar.  The  bird  de- 
scends on  the  burning  spice  and  is  utterly 
consumed.  Out  of  the  ashes  comes  a 
little  worm  which  on  the  second  day  be- 
comes a  bird,  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  priest  comes  to  see  the  prog- 
ress made,  the  bird  bids  him  farewell  in 
good  Latin,  and  takes  to  its  wings,  good 
for  another  five  hundred  years. 

Asida  (the  ostrich?)  has  two  feet  like 
a  camel's,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  It 
seems  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, for  on  seeing  a  certain  star  that 
appeared  each  July,  it  scooped  a  hole  in 
the  sand  and  began  laying  its  eggs. 
The  pelican,  when  fiercely  attacked  by 
its  ungrateful  brood,  slays  them  in  self- 
defense;  then  returning  on  the  third 
day  and  finding  them  dead,  it  tears  its 
breast  so  that  the  blood  drops  on  the 
dead  birds  and  immediately  restores 
them  to  life.  Concerning  doves  there 
is  one  remarkable  story.  In  India  is  a 
tree  so  sweetly  fruited  that  the  doves 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  fly  to  it  and 
settle  in  its  branches.  A  huge  dragon 
circles  the  tree,  not  daring  to  come  near 
it  or  to  approach  its  shadow.  When 
the  doves  remain  in  the  tree  they  are 
safe,  but  as  soon  as  they  leave  it  and 
pass  beyond  its  shade,  they  fall  a  prey 
to  the  dragon.  The  last  of  the  birds  in 
De  Thaun 's  aviary  is  the  huppe,  a  bird 
of  filial  instincts,  that  takes  its  parents 
in  their  old  age,  covers  them  with  its 
wings,  and  informs  them  that  it  does  so  in 
remembrance  of  the  care  received  from 
them  in  its  infancy.  A  singular  quality 
of  the  blood  of  the  huppe  is  that  the 
anointing  of  a  sleeper  with  it  will  cause 
him  to  dream  that  devils  are  strangling 
him. 

Of  the  mandragora  (mandrake)  eaten 
by  the  elephants  in  Paradise,  De  Thaun 
says  it  has  two  roots,  a  male  and  a  fe- 
male. The  female  has  the  leaf  of  a 
lettuce,  whilst  the  male  is  lucidly  de- 
scribed as  having  leaves  like  its  own. 
To  gather  mandragora  requires  skill  and 
stratagem.  To  touch  it  growing  is  death. 
A  hungry  dog  is  tied  to  the  plant  and 
bread  shown  it.  The  dog  jumps  for  the 
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bread  and  breaks  the  mandragora  root. 
The  root  in  breaking  sends  up  a  piercing 
shriek.  The  dog  hears  it  and  falls  dead, 
but  the  man,  having  stopped  his  ears, 
remains  unhurt  and  puts  the  broken  root 
triumphantly  in  his  basket,  having  thus 
secured  a  cure  for  all  diseases  but  death, 
for  which,  says  the  author  sorrowfully, 
"  there  is  no  help." 

Before  closing  his  treatise  De  Thaun 
gives  his  royal  mistress  some  information 
concerning  precious  stones.  Turrobolen 
are  stones  of  great  beauty,  found  in  the 
forms  of  men  and  women.  When  these 
male  and  female  stones  are  kept  apart, 
there  is  no  other  peculiarity  than  their 
shape  noticeable,  but  the  moment  they 
are  brought  near  each  other  they  emit 
fire.  A  still  more  wonderful  stone  is 
the  unio,  the  most  precious  of  all  gems. 
The  unio  grows  in  the  island  of  Tapne", 
or  in  the  sea  near  it.  Though  smooth 
as  ice,  and  without  crevice  or  flaw,  it 
has  the  power  of  opening  at  its  own 
will,  and  of  floating  on  the  surface  of 


the  water.  Whilst  thus  floating  open  it 
receives  a  drop  of  dew,  when  it  immedi- 
ately closes  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Nine  months  it  carries  the  dew- 
drop  inclosed;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  dewdrop  having  changed  to  stone,  the 
unio  rises,  reopens,  and  ejects  the  petri- 
fied dewdrop,  now  itself  a  perfect  unio. 
He  who  carries  that  stone  is  secure 
against  unchaste  desires,  and  to  drink  it 
with  dew  will  restore  to  health  any  one, 
however  sick. 

"And  now,"  says  Philippe  de  Thaun, 
after  having  treated  of  beasts,  of  birds, 
and  of  stones,  "may  God  bestow  his 
majesty  upon  her  for  whom  this  book  was 
made !  And  those  who  will  pray  for  that, 
and  say  a  Pater  nosier  for  it,  may  they 
have  the  merit  of  Saint  John,  and  may 
they  be  in  the  bosom  of  holy  Abraham ! 
Unio  is  Father  and  Son,  unio  is  the  Holy 
Ghost;  unio  is  the  beginning;  unio  is 
the  end;  unio  is  alpha  and  omega;  Ben- 
edicamus  Domino!  " 

J.  H.  A.  Bone. 
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WHEN  first  I  heard  thy  soft,  quaint,  Gallian  name, 

I  pictured  thee  before  my  dreaming  eyes 
In  some  such  lovely  shape  as  sudden  came 

With  sound  of  syllables  in  Gascon  guise. 
But  when  I  saw  thee  first,  —  when  first  thy  mouth, 

Yielding  its  rosy  curves  in  amorous  smile, 
Revealed  the  vagrant  dimples  ambushed  there,  — 

The  vision  I  had  conjured  erst  awhile 
Was  lost  in  mortal  form  so  laughing-fair 
That  it  might  symbolize  the  Maenad  South: 

A  glowing  maiden  with  disheveled  hair 
Fleeing  a  low,  white  forehead,  shading  eyes 
Within  whose  depths  the  warmth  of  summer  lies, 
Steeped  in  the  melting  blue  of  Garonne  skies ! 

W.  L.  Brigham. 
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JUST  where  the  Wilderness  road  of 
the  Adirondack  Highlands  strikes  the 
edge  of  the  great  Champlain  Valley,  in 
a  little  clearing,  is  a  lonely  log-house. 
On  the  10th  day  of  July,  1852,  a  muscu- 
lar, gaunt  woman  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  overlooking  the  vast  extent  of 
the  valley.  From  her  stand-point,  ten 
miles  of  green  forest  swept  down  to  the 
lake's  winding  shore.  She  saw  the 
indentation  made  in  the  shore  line  by 
"the  bay,"  and  beyond,  the  wide  wa- 
ters gleaming  in  the  fervid  brightness  of 
summer.  Specks  were  here  and  there 
discernible  in  the  light,  flashed  back 
from  the  blue,  mirror-like  surface,  and 
by  long  watching  it  could  be  seen  that 
these  specks  were  moving  to  and  fro. 

The.  woman  knew  that  these  distant 
moving  atoms  were  boats  freighting  lum- 
ber through  Lake  Champlain.  She 
fcaew  there  was  but  one  boat  that  would 
be  likely  to  turn  aside  and  come  into  the 
little  bay,  and  that  this  boat  would  be 
her  son  John's  sloop. 

That  was  why  she  watched  so  anx- 
iously a  speck  that  neared  the  bay  and 
at  length  entered  it.  To  make  doubly 
sure,  she  brought  to  bear  an  old  spy- 
glass whose  principal  lens  was  cracked 
entirely  through.  It  gave  her  a  smoky 
view  of  the  famous  sloop,  The  Dolly 
Ann,  John's  property,  and  then  she  was 
entirely  certain  that  her  son,  who  had 
been  three  weeks  absent  on  his  voyage, 
was  coming  home. 

Jupiter,  the  house-dog,  who  had  been 
watching  her,  seemed  to  know  it  too, 
perfectly  well;  for  as  she  turned  from 
her  survey  through  the  glass,  his  canine 
nature  developed  a  degree  of  wriggling 
frisk iness  of  which  the  grave  old  dog 
seemed  half  ashamed.  He  whined  and 
walked  about  the  door-yard  for  a  few 
moments,  then  gave  his  mistress  a  long, 
steady  look,  and  seeming  satisfied  with 
what  he  read  in  her  face,  jumped  over 
the  fence  and  started  down  the  road 
into  the  valley,  at  a  full  run. 


The  woman  knew  that  three  or  four 
hours  must  yet  elapse  before  John  and 
Jupiter  would  come  along  the  path  to- 
gether, tired  by  their  long  tramp  up  the 
mountain-side.  She  thought  and  waited 
as  lonely  mothers  think  and  wait  for  ab- 
sent sons. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  a  young,  dark- 
eyed  man  and  the  dog  came  up  the  road 
and  to  the  house.  "  Heigho,  mother, 
all  well? "  was  the  man's  greeting. 
The  woman's  greeting  was  only,  "  How 
do  you  do,  John  ?  "  There  was  no  show 
of  sentiment,  not  even  a  hand-shake; 
but  a  bright  look  in  the  man's  face,  and 
a  tremor  in  the  voice  of  the  woman,  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  these  plain 
people  felt  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
expressed. 

Two  hours  passed  away,  and  after 
supper,  the  neighbors  who  had  seen 
John  and  the  dog  come  up  the  road, 
dropped  in  for  a  talk  with  "  the  cap- 
tain," as  John  Avas  called  by  his  friends. 

Soon  the  inquiry  was  made,  "  Where 
did  you  leave  your  cousin  William?  " 

John  had  taken  his  cousin  William, 
who  lived  upon  the  lake-shore,  with  him 
upon  this  last  trip,  and  hence  the  ques- 
tion. 

But  John  did  not  answer  the  question 
directly.  He  seemed  troubled  and  un- 
happy about  it.  He  finally  acknowl- 
edged that  he  and  William  had  not 
agreed,  and  that  high  words  and  blows 
had  passed  between  them,  and  added 
that  his  cousin  had  finally  left  the  boat 
and  had  gone  away  in  a  huff,  he  knew 
not  where,  but  somewhere  into  the 
pineries  of  Canada.  He  declared,  get- 
ting warm  in  his  recollection  of  the 
quarrel,  that  he  "  didn't  care  a  darn" 
where  Will  went,  any  way. 

A  month  passed  away;  it  was  August. 
Cousin  Will  did  not  return.  But  cer- 
tain strange  stories  came  up  the  lake 
from  Canada,  and  reached  the  dwellers 
along  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  road. 
No  cousin  William  had  been  seen  in  the 
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pineries;  but  just  across  the  Canada 
line,  at  the  mouth  of  Fish  River,  where 
the  sloops  \\vrc  moored  to  receive  their 
lading  of  lumber,  a  bruised,  swollen, 
festering  corpse  had  risen  and  floated  in 
the  glare  of  a  hot,  August  day.  The 
boatmen  rescued  it  and  buried  it  upon 
tlu-  shore.  They  described  it  as  the 
body  of  a  hale,  vigorous  young  man, 
u^ivc'ing  in  height,  size,  and  appear- 
ance with  cousin  William. 

And  there  was  another  story  told  by 
the  captain  of  a  sloop  which  had  been 
moored  at  the  mouth  of  Fish  River,  near 
by  John's  sloop,  on  the  fatal  voyage 
from  which  cousin  William  had  not  re- 
turned. 

The  captain  said  that  upon  the  4th  of 
July,  he  had  heard  quarreling  upon 
John's  sloop  all  the  afternoon,  and  had 
noticed  that  only  two  men  were  there. 
He  thought  the  men  had  been  drinking. 
At  night-fall  there  was  a  little  lull;  but 
soon  after  dark,  the  noise  broke  out 
again.  He  could  see  nothing  through 
the  gloom,  but  he  heard  high  and  angry 
words,  and  at  length  blows,  and  then 
a  dull,  crushing  thud,  followed  by  a 
plunge  into  the  water,  and  then  there 
was  entire  silence.  He  listened  for  an 
hour,  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
night,  but  heard  no  further  sound  from 
the  boat.  In  the  early  gray  of  the  next 
morning,  the  captain,  looking  across  the 
intervening  space  to  John's  sloop,  which 
lie  described  as  hardly  a  stone's  throw 
from  his  own,  saw  a  hat  lying  upon  the 
deck,  and  using  his  glass,  was  confident 
that  he  saw  "  spatters  of  blood."  He 
thought  it  "  none  of  his  business,"  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  light  breeze,  sailed 
away  and  said  nothing.  But  when  the 
floating  corpse  was  found,  he  felt  sure 
there  had  been  a  murder,  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  felt  bound  to  tell  his  story 
like  an  honest  man,  and  so  told  it. 

Putting  these  things  together,  it  soon 
grew  to  be  the  current  opinion  upon  the 
lake,  that  Captain  John  had  murdered 
his  cousin  William.  The  dwellers  upon 
the  Wilderness  road  also  came  by  slow 
degrees,  and  unwillingly,  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  was  felt  and  said  that 
John  ought  to  be  arrested. 


Accordingly,  on  a  dreary  day  in  No- 
vember, two  officers,  from  the  county 
town  twenty  miles  away  down  the  lake- 
shore,  came  and  climbed  the  steep  road 
to  the  lonely  log-house,  and  arrested 
John.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  dreadful 
blow  to  those  two  lonely  people  living 
isolated  in  the  wilderness.  Perhaps 
there  ought  to  have  been  some  crying 
and  a  scene,  but  there  was  no  such 
thing.  The  officers  testified  that  neither 
John  nor  his  mother  made  any  fuss 
about  it.  There  was  a  slight  twitching 
of  the  strong  muscles  of  her  face,  as  she 
talked  with  the  officers,  but  no  other 
outward  sign. 

John  gave  more  evidence  of  the 
wound  he  felt.  He  was  white  and 
quivering,  yet  he  silently,  and  without 
objection,  made  ready  to  go  with  the 
officers.  He  was  soon  prepared,  and 
they  started.  John,  as  he  went  out  of 
the  door,  turned  and  said,  "  Good-by; 
it  will  all  be  made  right,  mother."  She 
simply  answered,  "  Yes,  good-by;  I 
know  it,  my  son." 

The  trio  went  on  foot  down  the  road 
to  the  next  house,  where  the  officers 
had  left  their  team.  Jupiter,  standing 
up  with  his  fore  paws  upon  the  top  of 
the  fence,  gazed  wistfully  after  them. 
When  they  passed  around  the  bend  of 
the  road  out  of  sight,  Jupiter  went  into 
the  house.  The  strong  woman  was 
there  about  her  work,  as  usual;  but  the 
heavy  tears  would  now  and  then  fall 
upon  the  hard  pine  floor.  She  knew 
that  her  own  boy  would  spend  the  com- 
ing night  in  the  county  jail. 

At  twelve  o'clock  of  that  chill  No- 
vember night,  the  woman  and  the  dog 
went  out  of  the  house ;  she  fastened  the 
door,  and  then  they  went  together  down 
the  dark  mountain  road,  while  the  au- 
tumn winds  swept  dismally  through  the 
great  wilderness,  and  the  midnight  voice 
of  the  pines  mourned  the  dying  year. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  a  very  weary 
woman  on  foot,  with  a  small  bundle  and 
a  large  dog,  put  up  at  the  little  village 
hotel  hard  by  the  county  jail. 

Another  day  passed  and  then  the  pre- 
liminary examination  came  on  before  a 
justice,  to  determine  whether  there  was 
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sufficient  evidence  to  hold  John  in  cus- 
tody until  a  grand  jury  of  the  county 
should  be  assembled  for  the  next  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  this  exami- 
nation before  the  justice;  the  captain  of 
the  sloop  who  had  overheard  the  quarrel 
in  the  night  told  his  story,  and  the  boat- 
men who  had  found  the  body  told  theirs. 
Two  men  who  had  been  the  crew  of 
John's  little  vessel  were  also  called. 
But  they  could  tell  little  more  than  that 
they  were  absent  on  shore  upon  the  4th 
of  July,  and  when  they  returned  to  the 
vessel  William  had  gone,  they  knew  not 
where  nor  why. 

The  evidence  against  John  seemed  to 
the  magistrate  clear  and  conclusive. 
But  the  counsel  for  the  accused  (em- 
ployed by  John's  mother)  took  the 
ground  that  as  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted in  Canada,  a  justice  in  the 
United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter. 

This  view  prevailed,  and  after  five 
days  the  accused  was  set  at  liberty. 
But  that  voice  of  the  people,  which  the 
ancient  proverb  says  is  like  the  voice  of 
God,  had  decided  that  John  was  guilty. 
It  was  under  this  crushing  condemna- 
tion that  John  and  his  mother  left  the 
county  town  on  a  cold  December  day, 
turning  their  steps  homeward;  and  at 
evening  they  climbed  the  acclivity  so 
familiar  to  them,  and  reached  the  lonely 
log-house  upon  the  mountain.  Their 
neighbors  were  glad  to  see  them  back 
again,  but  were  plain  to  say  that  ' '  it  ap- 
peared like  as  if  John  was  guilty." 
These  dwellers  in  the  solitudes  were 
accustomed  to  speak  truly  what  they 
thought.  John  and  his  mother  too 
spoke  openly  of  this  matter.  It  was 
only  of  showing  affection  and  love  that 
these  people  were  ashamed  and  shy. 
They  both  admitted  to  their  neighbors 
that  the  evidence  was  very  strong,  but 
John  added  quietly  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  as  if  that  settled  the  whole  matter. 

But  the  voice  of  the  people  and  a 
sense  of  justice  would  not  let  this  crime 
rest.  It  came  to  be  very  generally 
known  that  a  man  guilty  of  murder  was 
living  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 


plain  unmolested.  Arrangements  were 
effected  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Canadian  authorities  made  a  formal 
application  to  the  United  States  for  the 
delivery  of  one  John  Wilson,  believed 
to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  cousin 
William  Wilson. 

And  so  again  two  officers,  this  time 
United  States  officials,  climbed  up  to 
the  little  log-house  upon  the  edge  of  the 
great  valley.  Through  a  drifting,  blind- 
ing storm  of  snow  they  were  piloted  by 
a  neighbor  to  the  lonely  house.  They 
made  known  their  errand,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  the  officers  and 
their  prisoner  were  out  in  the  storm  en 
route  for  the  distant  city  of  Montreal. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  woman 
saw  her  son  again.  For  four  months 
John  was  imprisoned,  awaiting  his  trial 
before  the  Canadian  courts.  Doubtless 
those  four  months  seemed  long  to  the 
solitary  woman.  She  had  not  much  op- 
portunity to  indulge  in  melancholy  fan- 
cies; she  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
pulling  brush  and  wood  out  of  the  snow 
and  breaking  it  up  with  an  ax,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  size  of  her  stove. 

The  neighbors  tried  to  be  kind,  and 
often  took  commissions  from  her  to  the 
store-  and  the  grist-mill  in  the  valley: 
"But  after  all,"  said  Pete  Searles, 
one  of  John's  friends,  in  speaking  of 
the  matter  afterward,  "what  could 
neighbors  amount  to,  when  the  nearest 
of  them  lived  a  mile  away,  and  all  of 
them  were  plain  to  say  that  they  be- 
lieved she  was  the  mother  of  a  mur- 
derer?" 

But  the  neighbors  said  the  woman  did 
not  seem  to  mind  the  solitude  and  the 
rough  work.  Morning,  noon,  and  night 
she  was  out  in  the  snow  or  the  storm  at 
the  little  hovel  of  a  barn  back  of  the 
house,  taking  care  of  two  cows  and  a 
few  sheep  which  were  hers  and  John's. 
At  other  times  travelers  upon  the  Wil- 
derness road  would  see  her  gaunt,  angu- 
lar figure  clambering  down  a  rocky  ridge, 
dragging  poles  to  the  house  to  be  cut  up 
for  fuel. 

She  received  two  letters  from  John  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  The  first  told 
her  that  he  was  imprisoned,  and  await- 
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ing  his  trial  in  Montreal,  and  the  next 
one  said  that  his  trial  had  been  set  down 
for  an  early  day  in  March. 

This  correspondence  was  all  the  in- 
formation the  mother  had  of  her  son;  for 
the  lake  was  frozen  during  the  winter, 
so  that  the  boats  did  not  run,  and  no 
news  could  coine  from  Canada  by  the 
boatmen. 

When  March  came  and  passed  away 
without  intelligence  from  John,  it  was 
taken  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  lake- 
shore  and  along  the  Wilderness  road  as 
a  sure  indication  that  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  the  crime.  A  letter  or  news- 
paper announcing  the  fact  was  confi- 
dently looked  for  by  the  neighbors  when- 
ever they  went  to  the  distant  post-office 
for  their  weekly  mail. 

As  March  went  out,  and  spring  days 
and  sunshine  came,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  face  of  John's  mother  looked  sharp 
and  white,  but  she  went  about  the  same 
daily  duties  as  before,  without  seeming 
to  feel  ill  or  weak. 

On  a  plashy  April  day  full  of  sun- 
shine, she  stood  on  the  rocky  ridge  back 
of  the  house,  looking  down  upon  the 
lake.  A  i'ew  early  birds  had  come  back 
and  were  twittering  about  the  clear- 
ing. Although  the  snow  still  lingered 
in  patches  upon  the  highlands,  the  val- 
ley looked  warm  below,  and  the  first 
boats  of  the  season  were  dotting  the 
wide,  distant  mirror  of  "  old  Cham- 
plain."  A  man  came  slowly  up  the 
muddy  line  of  road,  through  the  gate,  and 
around  the  house;  then  first  the  woman 
saw  him .  A  slight  spasm  passed  over  her 
face.  There  was  a  little  pitiful  quiver 
of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and 
then  she  walked  slowly  down  the  ridge 
to  where  the  man  stood.  She  struggled 
a  little  with  herself  before  she  said, 
"  Well,  John,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back." 

John  tried  to  be  cool  also,  but  nature 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  could  not  raise 
his  eyes  to  hers,  and  his  simple  response, 
"Yes,  mother,"  was  chokingly  uttered. 

The  two  walked  into  the  house  to- 
gether in  the  old  familiar  way;  the 
woman  without  a  word  began  to  spread 
the  table,  and  her  son  went  out  and 
prepared  fuel,  and  bringing  it  in  replen- 


ished the  fire.  Then  he  sat  down  in  his 
accustomed  place  by  the  stove,  with  a 
pleasant  remark  about  how  well  the  fire 
burned,  and  how  good  it  seemed  to  be 
home  again.  And  the  woman  spoke  a 
few  kind,  motherly  words. 

It  was  the  way  they  had  always  done 
when  John  came  back,  but  now  there 
was  a  great  sadness  in  it,  for  he  had 
come  "/row  prison."  Jupiter  seemed 
fully  to  realize  the  situation.  He  ex- 
hibited none  of  that  friskiness  which 
characterized  the  welcome  he  had  usu- 
ally given:  but  when  John  was  seated 
the  old  dog  came  slowly  up  to  him,  laid 
his  fore  paws  and  his  head  in  his  mas- 
ter's lap,  and  looked  sadly  in  his  face. 

As  they  sat  down  to  supper,  John 
began  to  tell  of  his  fare  in  the  jail  at 
Montreal,  and  to  speak  freely  of  his  life 
there.  "  Will  you  have  to  go  back?  " 
said  his  mother  with  that  quiver  about 
the  mouth  again.  "  No,  mother,"  said 
John,  "it  is  finished,  and  I  am  dis- 
charged. '  * 

After  supper  the  story  was  told  over, 
how  well  John's  counsel  had  worked  for 
him,  and  how  the  judge  had  said  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  of 
so  great  a  crime. 

John  continued  from  this  time  on 
through  the  spring  to  live  at  home.  He 
allowed  his  sloop  to  float  idly  in  the 
bay,  while,  as  he  said,  he  himself  rested. 
The  truth  was,  he  saw,  as  others  did 
not,  that  his  mother  had  carried  a 
fearful  weight,  and  now,  when  it  was 
lifted  by  his  return,  that  the  resources 
of  her  life  were  exhausted.  The  change, 
not  yet  apparent  to  other  eyes,  was  clear 
to  his  vision.  So  it  is  that  these  silent 
spirits  read  each  other. 

As  the  warm  weather  advanced,  the 
strong  woman  became  weak;  and  as  the 
June  flowers  began  to  bloom,  she  ceased 
to  move  about  much,  and  sat  the  most 
of  each  day  in  a  chair  by  the  open  door. 
John  managed  the  house  and  talked 
with  his  mother.  Her  mind  changed 
with  the  relaxation  of  her  physical 
frame.  She  no  longer  strove  to  hide 
her  tears,  but,  like  a  tired  infant,  would 
weep  without  restraint  or  concealment, 
as  she  told  her  son  of  the  early  loves 
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and  romance  of  her  girlhood  life  in  a 
warm  valley  of  the  West.  He  learned 
more  of  his  mother's  heart  in  those  June 
days  than  he  had  surmised  from  all  he 
had  known  of  her  before.  And  he 
understood  what  this  predicted.  He 
felt  that  the  heart  nearest  his  own  was 
counting  over  the  treasures  of  life  ere  it 
surrendered  them  forever. 

There  was  no  great  scene  when  the 
woman  died.  It  was  at  evening,  just 
as  the  July  fervors  were  coming  on. 
She  had  wept  much  in  the  morning. 
As  the  day  grew  warm  she  became  very 
weak  and  faint,  and  about  noon  was 
moved  by  her  son  from  her  chair  to  her 
bed,  and  so  died  as  the  sun  went  down. 

John  was  alone  in  the  house  when  she 
died.  Since  his  return  from  Montreal, 
he  had  been  made  to  feel  that  he  had 
but  one  friend  besides  his  mother.  Only 
one  neighbor  had  called  upon  him,  and 
that  was  Pete  Searles.  He  had  ever 
proved  true.  But  John  did  not  like  to 
trouble  his  one  friend,  who  lived  two 
miles  away,  to  come  and  stay  with  him 
during  the  night.  So  he  lighted  a  can- 
dle, took  down  from  a  shelf  a  Httle  Bible 
and  hymn-book  that  he  and  his  mother 
had  carried  on  an  average  about  four 
times  a  year  to  a  school-house  used  as  a 
church,  some  six  miles  away,  and  so 
alone  with  the  dead  he  spent  the  hours 
in  reading  and  tears  and  meditation. 

In  the  morning  he  locked  the  door  of 
his  home  and  walked  "  over  to  Pete's." 
As  he  met  his  friend,  he  said  in  a  clear 
voice,  but  with  eyes  averted,  u  She  has 
gone,  Pete — if  you  will  just  take  the 
key  and  go  over  there,  I'll  go  down  to 
the  lake,  and  get  the  things,  and  tell 
Downer,  and  we  '11  have  the  funeral, 
say  on  Thursday." 

Pete  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took 
the  key  John  offered  "him,  and  said, 
'•  Yes,  John,  I  will  tell  my  woman,  and 
we  will  go  over  and  fix  it,  and  be  there 
when  you  come  back."  And  so  John 
went  on  his  way.  "  Downer  "  was  the 
minister,  and  "the  things"  were  a 
coflin  and  a  shroud. 

On  Thursday  was  the  funeral.  Pete 
took  care  to  have  all  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  there,  although  it  hardly 


seemed  as  if  John  desired  it.  The  pop- 
ular voice,  having  once  decided  it,  still 
held  John  as  a  murderer,  and  claimed 
that  he  was  cleared  from  the  charge 
only  by  the  tricks  of  his  lawyer.  John 
knew  of  this  decision.  At  the  funeral 
he  was  stern,  cold,  white,  and  statue- 
like.  While  others  wept,  but  few  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  and  even  these  seemed 
wrung  from  him  by  an  anguish  for  the 
most  part  suppressed  or  concealed. 

He  chose  that  his  mother  should  be 
buried,  not  in  the  "  burying-ground  " 
at  the  settlement,  but  upon  their  own 
little  farm  where  she  had  lived.  And 
so  in  a  spot  below  the  rocky  ridge,  where 
wild  violets  grew,  she  was  laid  to  rest. 

John  spent  the  night  following  the 
funeral  at  Pete's  house,  then  returned 
to  his  own  home,  and  from  that  time  his 
solitary  life  began.  He  took  his  cattle 
and  his  sheep  over  to  Pete's,  made  all 
fast  about  his  home,  and  resumed  his 
boating  upon  Lake  Champlain.  He 
fully  realized  that  he  was  a  marked 
man.  He  was  advised,  it  was  said  even 
by  his  own  legal  counsel,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  to  leave  his  name  behind 
him:  but  no  words  influenced  him. 
Firm  and  steady  in  his  course,  strictly 
temperate  and  just,  he  won  respect 
where  he  could  not  gain  confidence. 

The  years  rolled  by.  Captain  John 
still  was  a  boatman,  and  still  kept  his 
home  at  the  lonely  log-house  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  valley.  From  each 
voyage  he  returned  and  spent  a  day  and 
night  alone  at  the  old  place;  and  it  was 
noticed  that  a  strong,  high  paling  was 
built  around  his  mother's  grave,  and  a 
marble  head-stone  was  placed  there,  and 
other  flowers  grew  with  the  wild  violets. 
Even  in  winter,  when  there  was  no 
boating  and  he  boarded  down  by  the 
lake,  he  made  many  visits  to  the  old 
homestead.  His  figure,  which,  though 
youthful,  was  now  growing  gaunt  and 
thin  as  his  mother's  had  been,  was  often 
seen  by  Pete  at  nightfall  upon  the  top 
of  a  certain  rocky  ridge,  standing  out 
clear  and  sharp  against  the  cold  blue 
steel  of  the  winter  sky. 

John  had  no  companions  and  sought 
none.  The  young  men  and  women  of 
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his  set  had  married  and  settled  in  life; 
he  was  still  the  same. 

But  there  came  a  change.  Eleven 
years  had  passed  since  the  mother  died, 
and  it  was  June  again.  John  was 
spending  a  day  at  the  old  place  once 
more.  He  sat  in  the  door,  looking  out 
on  the  magnificent  landscape,  the  broad 
lake,  and  the  dim  line  of  mountains 
away  across  the  valley.  The  lovely  day 
seemed  to  cheer  this  stern,  lonely  man. 

Three  persons  came  up  the  road: 
they  advanced  straight  to  where  John 
was  sitting.  One  of  them  stepped  for- 
ward, looked  John  steadily  in  the  face, 
held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said, 
"John,  do  you  know  me?  " 

The  voice  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
a  sharp,  stunning  shock.  He  quivered, 
held  his  breath,  stared  into  the  eyes  of 
the  questioner,  and  then  suddenly  be- 
coming unnaturally  cool  and  collected, 
said,  "Is  it  you,  William?" 

The  two  who  stood  back  had  once 
been  John's  warmest  friends.  They 
now  came  forward,  and  with  such  words 
as  they  could  command,  told  the  story 
of  William's  sudden  return,  and  sought 
for  themselves  forgiveness  for  the  cruel 
and  false  suspicion  which  had  so  long 
estranged  them  from  their  friend. 

John  seemed  to  hear  this  as  one  in  a 
dream.  He  talked  with  William  and 
the  men  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
strangely  cold  and  indifferent,  about 
where  William  had  been  voyaging  so 
long  in  distant  seas,  and  of  his  strange 
absence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed 
away.  The  men  proposed  that  John 
should  go  with  them  to  their  homes,  and 
said  there  would  be  a  gathering  of 
friends  there.  They  pressed  the  invi- 
tation with  warmth-,  and  such  true  feel- 
ing as  our  voices  express  when  a  dear 
friend  has  been  greatly  wronged,  and  we 
humbly  acknowledge  it. 

John  said  absently,  in  reply,  that  he 
did  not  know.  He  looked  uneasily 
around  as  if  in  search  of  something,  per- 
haps his  hat.  He  essayed  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  but  could  not;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  fell  back  ashy  pale,  fainting 
and  breathless.  The  men  had  not 


looked  for  this,  but  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  the  rough  life  of  the  wilderness, 
they  were  not  alarmed.  They  fanned 
the  fainting  man  -with  their  straw  hats, 
and  as  soon  as  water  could  be  found, 
applied  it  to  his  hands  and  face.  He 
soon  partially  recovered,  and  looking  up, 
said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Give  me  a  little 
time,  boys."  At  this  hint,  the  two  old 
friends,  who  were  now  crying,  stepped 
out  of  the  door,  and  cousin  William 
sat  down  out  upon  the  door-step. 

John  found  that  a  little  time  was  not 
enough.  He  had  traveled  too  long  and 
far  in  that  fearful  desert  of  loneliness, 
easily  or  quickly  to  return.  A  nervous 
fever  followed  the  shock  he  received, 
and  for  two  months  he  did  not  leave 
the  homestead,  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed.  But  the  old  house  was  not 
lonely.  The  men  and  women  came, 
both  his  old  friends  and  some  new- 
comers, and  tried  to  make  up  to  him  in 
some  degree  the  love  and  sympathy  he 
had  so  long  missed.  But  for  many  days 
it  was  evident  that  their  kindness  pained 
and  oppressed  him. 

*'  It  appears  like,"  said  Pete,  ."that 
a  rough  word  don't  hurt  him,  but  a  kind 
one  he  can't  stand."  And  this  was 
true.  His  soul  was  fortified  against 
hatred  and  contempt,  but  a  kind  voice, 
or  a  gentle  caress,  seemed  to  wound  him 
so  that  he  would  sob  like  an  infant. 

As  he  recovered  from  his  illness  he  con- 
tinued gentle,  kind,  and  shrinking,  to  a 
fault.  By  the  operation  of  some  spirit- 
ual law  that  I  do  not  fully  comprehend, 
he  was,  after  his  recovery,  one  of  those 
who  win  a  strange  affection  from  others. 
His  influence  seemed  like  a  mild  fasci- 
nation. It  was  said  of  him  in  after 
years,  that  he  was  more  truly  loved,  and 
by  more  people,  than  any  other  man  or 
woman  in  all  the  settlements  round. 
Children  loved  him  with  a  passionate 
attachment,  and  the  woman  of  child-like 
nature  whom  he  made  his  wife  is  said  to 
have  died  of  <jrief  at  his  death.  He  de- 
parted this  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years,  and  he  sleeps  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  valley,  with  his  mother  and  his  wife 
beside  him. 

P.  Deming. 
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SHIPS. 

A  CHILD,  I  played  beside  the  sea. 

Across  the  far  horizon  line 
Ships  came  and  went,  the  whole  day  long, 

And  went  and  came,  —  but  none  were  mine. 

A  girl,  I  sat  upon  the  shore 

And  dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  what  might  be, 
When,  out  of  tropic  latitudes, 

My  laden  ship  should  come  to  me. 

A  woman,  still  unsatisfied, 

I  climbed  the  cliffs  and  gazed  afar; 
My  wishes  freighted  every  ship 

That  sailed  across  the  harbor  bar. 

Near  by,  upon  the  rugged  rocks, 

A  bright-faced  workman  toiled  and  sang, 
And  loudly,  over  wave  and  beach, 

The  strokes  of  ax  and  hammer  rang. 

I  watched  him,  as  he  hewed  and  joined,  — 

As  slowly,  day  by  day,  he  wrought 
The  strong  proportions  of  a  ship 

(Such  as  had  lived  within  my  thought). 

At  length  I  sought  his  side,  and  asked, 
"  Why  toil  from  dawn  to  set  of  day  ? 
Come  watch  with  me;  ere  many  hours, 
Your  ship  may  anchor  in  the  bay." 

The  workman  smiled:  "My  ship,  you  say? 

My  ships  are  sailing  south  and  north. 
My  ships  are  those  I  build  and  launch; 

Year  after  year,  I  send  them  forth, 

"  Laden  with  comfort  and  content, 

To  wishful  hearts  beside  the  sea. 
I  know  not  if,  across  the  brine, 
A  ship  sails  now,  to  gladden  me ; 

"  But  this  I  know,  that  when  my  hands 

Are  weary,  and  my  hair  is  gray, 
When  I  sit  idle  on  the  strand, 
The  ships  that  I  have  sent  away 

"  Shall  crowd  with  sails  the  empty  east, 

Where  mistily  they  passed  before, 
Shall  bring  me  back,  from  over  seas, 
More  treasure  than  I  gave,  of  yore." 

H.  K.  Hudson. 
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LIFE   IN   THE   BACKWOODS   OF    CANADA. 


I. 


[!N  laying  before  the  public  a  few 
slight  sketches  (in  the  form  of  extracts 
from  letters  to  a  daughter  remaining  in 
Europe)  of  our  "  bush "  experiences 
during  the  first  year  after  our  arrival  in 
Muskoka,  Ontario,  Canada,  I  desire  to 
state  the  reasons  which  prompted  us  to 
such  an  imprudent  step  as  emigrating 
without  even  the  moderate  capital  neces- 
sary for  any  one  who  would  start  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  success.  To  do 
this  I  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  French  War  in  1870.  This  was 
certainly  the  means  of  breaking  up  our 
happy  home  in  France,  which,  with  one 
short  interval,  had  been  the  shelter  of 
my  family  and  myself  during  fifteen 
years  of  my  widowhood.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  war  found  us  living 
in  the  outskirts  of  St.  Pierre-lcs-Calais, 
a  suburb  of  Calais,  and  a  busy  place 
full  of  lace  factories.  Our  house  and 
grounds,  quite  open  to  the  country  at 
the  back,  fronted  the  canal  which  com- 
municates with  the  sea  at  Calais. 

When  the  war  had  made  some  prog- 
ress, and  the  Prussian  army  appeared 
to  be  steadily  advancing  through  France, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  most  unpleasant 
dilemma;  in  fact,  literally  between  fire 
and  water!  On  the  one  hand,  the  civic 
authorities  made  known  that,  in  case  of 
the  approach  of  a  Prussian  army,  it  was 
their  fixed  intention  to  cut  the  sluices, 
and  to  lay  the  .adjacent  country  under 
water  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
to  a  depth  of  seven  feet. 

Our  large,  rambling,  convenient  old 
mansion,  which  shook  with  every  gale 
of  wind,  and  had  no  cellarage  or  se- 
cure foundations  of  any  kind,  we  felt 
would  surely  be  submerged.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  military  commandant 
notified,  that  in  case  Calais  were  threat- 
ened with  siege,  all  houses  and  build- 
ings within  the  military  zone  would  be 
blown  up,  to  allow  free  range  for  the 


cannon  on  the  ramparts.  This  was 
pleasant  intelligence  to  people  in  the 
direct  line  of  fire,  and  with  a  certainty 
of  very  short  notice  to  quit  being  given. 
Still,  we  took  the  chances  and  stood  our 
ground.  At  this  time  I  had  a  married 
daughter  residing  at  Guines,  where  her 
husband  was  mathematical  professor  in 
the  principal  English  school,  conducted 
by  a  French  gentleman. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  about  mid- 
night, we  heard  a  carriage  drive  to  the 
door,  and  found  that  my  son-in-law  had 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  bring  his 
family  to  a  safer  place  than  Guines, 
which,  being  quite  an  open  town,  was 
at  any  moment  liable  to  incursions  from 
the  dreaded  Uhlans.  He  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  employer,  who  could 
not  be  left  with  the  sole  responsibility 
of  a  numerous  school,  mostly  English. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  an  alarm  that 
the  Prussians  had  entered  Amiens,  we 
all  took  refuge  in  Calais,  where,  as  soon 
as  the  war  broke  out,  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  apartments.  We 
had  most  of  our  property  hastily  packed 
up  and  placed  in  store.  In  Calais  we 
remained  till  nearly  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  my  son-in-law  took  his 
family  back  to  Guines  and  we  returned 
to  our  house.  In  fact,  it  began  to  be 
recognized  that  Calais  was  too  far  out 
of  the  way,  and  presented  too  little 
temptation  to  a  conquering  army,  to 
make  it  likely  we  should  be  molested. 

The  spring  of  1871  brought  great 
changes,  both  public  and  private.  The 
war  ended,  but  France  was  no  longer 
the  same  country  to  us.  My  eldest  son 
had  left  us,  to  take  a  situation  in  Lon- 
don. Before  the  summer  was  over,  my 
son-in-law,  whose  health  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  his  scholastic  duties,  made  up 
his  mind  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  to 
join  my  youngest  son,  who,  sifter  many 
misfortunes,  had  settled  on  the  "free 
grant  lands"  of  Muskoka,  and  who 
wrote  frequently  to  urge  other  members 
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of  the  family  to  come  out  before  all  the 
good  land  near  his  location  was  taken 
up.  At  this  time  he  was  himself  thriv- 
ing, but  immediately  afterwards  suffered 
great  reverses.  He  had  a  rheumatic 
fever  which  lasted  many  weeks,  and 
threw  him  back  in  his  farming;  he  lost 
one  of  his  two  cows  from  the  careless- 
ness of  a  neighbor,  lost  most  of  his  crops 
from  the  dry  season  and  their  being  put 
in  too  late,  and  was  only  beginning  to 
recover  when  his  sister  and  her  family 
arrived,  having  with  them  his  affianced 
•wife. 

My  eldest  daughter  and  myself  were 
thus  left  alone  in  France,  and  were 
obliged  to  give  up  our  cherished  home, 
my  reduced  income  being  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  it.  We,  too,  began 
to  think  of  emigrating;  and,  finding  my 
eldest  son  not  disinclined  to  try  farming, 
we  came  to  perhaps  too  hasty  a  decision, 
and  he  relinquished  his  excellent  situa- 
tion, his  employers  behaving  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  liberality.  We 
read  up  a  few  books  on  emigration, 
which  invariably  paint  it  in  the  bright- 
est colors,  and  being  quite  ignorant  of 
the  expense  of  so  long  a  journey,  of 
the  hardships  of  the  bush,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  begin  with,  we  came  out  hoping,  in 
our  innocence,  that  strong  hearts,  will- 
ing hands,  and  the  pension  of  an  officer's 
widow  would  be  inexhaustible  riches  in 
the  wilderness.  The  problem  remains 
to  be  solved  whether  we  can  continue 
our  farming  without  capital,  or  whether 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to  one  of  the 
large  towns  in  Canada  or  the  "  States  " 
to  seek  for  remunerative  employment.] 

We  went  on    board   the   good   ship 

T s,  lying  in  the  Thames,  at  least 

twenty-four  hours  too  soon,  and  lay 
awake  the  whole  of  the  first  night,  as 
the  carpenters  never  ceased  working  — 
the  ship  having  met  with  an  accident 
on  her  previous  voyage.  The  next 
morning  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  find 
that  your  brother  had  engaged  first 
cabin  berths  only  for  your  sister  and 
myself,  and,  finding  that  our  purse  was 
very  scantily  filled,  had,  with  his  usual 


self-denial,  taken  a  steerage  berth  for 
himself. 

Of  the  young  friend  who  came  out 
with  us  we  saw  but  little,  for  though 
he  had  a  first-class  berth,  he  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  steerage  with  your  brother, 
who  was  a  veritable  Mark  Tapley 
among  the  poor  emigrants.  He  helped 
the  minister  in  charge  to  keep  order 
among  them ;  he  procured  all  manner  of 
little  extra  comforts  for  the  sick  women 
from  the  surly  cooks,  and  was  the  de- 
light of  all  the  children,  who  followed 
him  in  troops.  He  managed  to  be  a 
good  deal  in  our  cabin  when  we  were 
too  ill  to  move,  and  also  came  to  us  on 
deck  when  we  were  able  to  crawl  there. 

We  first  landed  in  America  at  Que- 
bec, and  found  ourselves,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  an  immense  journey,  utterly 
without  means  to  carry  us  on  beyond 
the  first  few  stages.  The  little  extra 
expenses  paid  on  leaving  the  ship,  and 
the  clearing  our  baggage  as  far  as  To- 
ronto, had  emptied  our  purse.  We  half 
expected  to  find  a  letter  and  a  small 
remittance  waiting  for  us  at  the  post- 
office.  Your  brother's  young  friend,  too, 
who  came  out  with  us,  was  in  the  same 
strait,  as  his  money-order  was  only 
payable  in  a  bank  at  Toronto.  Find- 
ing on  due  inquiry  no  letter,  your  broth- 
er was  compelled  to  pledge  his  gold 
watch  and  seal,  upon  which  he  could 
only  get  five  pounds  advanced.  This 
unavoidable  delay  lost  us  the  one  o'clock 
train,  and  so  we  started  for  Montreal  by 
the  seven  o'clock  train,  being  quite 
thankful  that  our  journey  had  at  length 
begun. 

Towards  midnight  the  train  came  to 
a  full  stop  before  a  small  station,  and 
at  last  I  asked  the  guard  why  we  did 
not  go  on.  He  told  me  that  a  train 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  before  us 
was  missing,  that  men  had  gone  out 
with  lights  to  look  for  it,  and  that,  for 
fear  of  being  run  into,  we  must  wait 
till  it  was  safely  in.  A  most  dreary 
four  hours  we  passed  before  we  were 
relieved.  In  consequence  of  our  delay, 
we  did  not  arrive  at  Montreal  in  time  for 
the  early  train  to  Toronto,  but  had  to 
breakfast  there,  and  remain  some  hours. 
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When  we  started  we  found  that  we  had 
indued  a  hot  and  dusty  journey  before 
us.  An  incident  however  in  the  course 
of  the  day  afforded  me  a  few  moments 
of  real  satisfaction,  which  every  mother 
will  understand.  While  our  train  was 
drawn  up  before  a  small  station,  an  emi- 
grant train  going  to  some  distant  part 
went  by.  Numbers  of  the  emigrants 
were  those  who  had  been  steerage  pas- 
sengers in  the  vessel  which  brought  us 
over.  They  recognized  your  brother 
standing  with  his  young  friend  on  the 
steps  of  a  carriage,  and  at  once  vocif- 
erated, "Mr.  K. !  Mr.  K. !  three  cheers 
for  Mr.  K. !  "  Then  arose  three  deaf- 
ening cheers,  which  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  your  sister  and  I,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  saw  an  indefinite 
number  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  all 
colors  and  dimensions  fluttering  from 
the  windows  in  token  of  recognition. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  we  reached 
Toronto,  where  we  were  driven  to  a  re- 
spectable cheap  family  hotel,  strongly 
recommended  to  your  brother  by  a  gen- 
tlemanly Canadian  who  was  our  fellow- 
passenger  from  England.  Unluckily  for 
us  they  were  full  from  garret  to  cellar, 
and  could  in  no  way  make  room  for  us. 
Our  driver,  left  to  his  own  choice,  took 

us  to  the  " House,"  where  we 

remained  till  the  next  day,  most  su- 
premely uncomfortable  in  a  wild,  ram- 
bling hotel  of  immense  extent,  where 
from  not  knowing  the  hours  we  were  all 
but  starved,  where  I  lost  my  way  every 
time  I  left  the  saloon,  and  where  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  a  civil  answer 
from  any  one  of  the  attendants. 

We  started  from  Toronto  at  three 
p.  M.  the  next  day,  leaving  our  young 
friend  behind,  who,  having  drawn  his 
money,  was  going  back  to  Montreal  to 
pass  a  little  time  there  before  joining 
us  in  the  bush.  The  farther  we  went 
from  Toronto  the  more  ugly  and  barren 
the  country  appeared,  and  the  hideous 
stumps  on  every  clearing  became  more 
and  more  visible.  By  degrees  also  the 
gardens  by  the  roadside  showed  less 
and  less  of  floral  vegetation,  till  at  last 
my  eyes  rested  on  nothing  for  miles  but 
hollyhocks  and  pumpkins'.  Towards 


dusk  the  lurid  glare  of  the  burning 
trees  in  the  far-off  forest  became  appall- 
ing as  well  as  magnificent.  I  was  told 
that  the  season  had  been  exceptionally 
dry,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  more  than 
three  months,  and  that  in  different  parts 
the  fires  had  been  most  destructive. 
We  slept  that  night  at  Belle  Ewart,  and 
the  next  morning  took  the  steamer 
across  Lake  Simcoe.  This  was  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  our  journey. 
The  sky  was  bright  and  clear,  the  water 
blue,  and  the  scenery  most  lovely.  All 
was  changed  when  we  landed  at  Orillia. 
We  were  transferred  from  our  nice, 
roomy,  well-appointed  steamer  to  a  filthy, 
overcrowded  little  boat,  where  we  had 
hardly  standing-room.  I  now  saw  for 
the  first  time  real,  live  red  Indians,  both 
men  and  women.  Their  encampment 
on  Lake  Simcoe  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  some  of  the  men  with  their  squaws 
were  on  board  with  us.  I  was  dread- 
fully disappointed  !  The  men  appeared 
to  me  undersized  and  sinister-looking, 
the  squaws  dirty  and  almost  repulsive. 
No  stretch  of  imagination  could  bring 
before  me  in  the  persons  of  these  red 
men  the  dignified  and  graceful  Uncas, 
or  the  stately  and  warlike  Chingach- 
gook. 

We  landed  at  Washage,  and,  after 
standing  for  more  than  an  hour  on  the 
quay,  took  the  stage-wagon  to  Grunen- 
hurst.  It  was  our  first  acquaintance 
with  corduroy  roads.  The  burning  for- 
est gradually  closed  in  upon  us  on  both 
sides  —  blazing  trees  crashing  down  in 
all  directions  ;  here  and  there  one  fell 
across  the  road,  and  had  to  be  dragged 
out  of  the  way  before  we  could  go  on. 
Your  brother,  with  his  arm  round  me 
the  whole  way  (I  clinging  fast  to  the 
collar  of  his  coat),  could  hardly  keep 
me  in  my  place  as  we  bumped  over 
every  obstacle.  Your  poor  sister  was 
glad  to  cling  convulsively  to  the  rope 
which  secured  the  passengers'  luggage, 
to  avoid  being  thrown  out  on  the  road. 
At  last  when  it  was  quite  dark  we  ar- 
rived at  Grunenhurst,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  sleep,  as  the  steamer  to 
Bracebridge  could  not  start  before  morn- 
ing on  account  of  the  fog.  We  went 
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on  board,  however,  and  had  a  good 
supper,  but  as  there  was  no  accommo- 
dation for  sleeping,  and  we  knew  not  in 
the  dark  where  to  go,  we  were  indebted 
to  an  Englishman  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality  for  taking  us  to  a  place  of 
refuge  —  a  small  tavern  by  the  road- 
side. The  next  day  we  went  to  Brace- 
bridge,  and  there  we  found  a  letter  from 
your  brother-in-law,  charging  me  to  go 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and 
sign  for  my  free  grant  of  one  hundred 
acres,  the  papers  for  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  me  in  France,  but  missed 
me,  as  I  had  already  left.  Unfortunately 
our  means  were  too  nearly  exhausted  to 
allow  of  our  remaining  even  one  day, 
and  as  the  stage- wagon  left  two  hours 
before  the  magistrate's  office  would  be 
open,  we  thought  it  better  to  leave  with 
it.  The  not  being  able  to  sign  at  this 
time,  or  indeed  for  some  months  after- 
wards, prevented  my  having  the  right 
of  selling  the  pine-trees  on  my  lot  —  the 
new  Act  (a  most  unjust  one)  having  come 
into  operation  in  the  mean  time.  We 
were  at  the  N.  A.  Hotel,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  it,  herself  not  long  from  Eng- 
land, told  me  afterwards  how  sincerely 
she  pitied  us,  and  said  to  her  husband 
when  we  were  gone,  "  That  poor  lady 
and  her  daughter  little  know  what  hard- 
ships they  are  about  to  encounter  in  the 
bush." 

The  drive  from  Bracebridge  to  Utter- 
san,  the  nearest  post  town  to  our  settle- 
ment, and  distant  from  it  about  five 
miles,  was  a  long  and  most  fatiguing 
stretch  of  eighteen  miles,  but  unmarked 
by  any  incident  of  consequence.  The 
forest  fires  were  burning  fiercely,  and 
our  driver  told  us  that  a  week  before 
the  road  had  been  impassable.  As  we 
passed  rapidly  along  we  felt  the  air 
quite  hot  and  stifling,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  large  trees  were  burning. 
It  was  a  gloomy  afternoon,  with  fitful 
gusts  of  wind  portending  a  change  of 
weather,  and  we  were  nearly  smothered 
in  clouds  of  Muskoka  dust,  much  re- 
sembling pounded  bricks.  When  we 
reached  Uttersan  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  two  hours,  to  rest  the  poor 
horses,  as  no  others  were  to  be  got. 


While  at  the  little  tavern  we  ascertained 
that  your  youngest  brother  had  been 
married  as  we  expected  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  that  your  sister,  with  her 
husband,  the  dear  children,  and  the 
fiancee,  had  rested  there  on  their  way 
into  the  bush  six  weeks  before  our  ar- 
rival. It  was  a  relief  to  our  minds  to 
feel  that  we  were  near  our  journey's 
end,  that  the  dear  ones  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  were  all  in  good  health,  and 
that  your  young  brother's  long  engage- 
ment had  been  so  happily  terminated. 
/  alone  of  all  our  party  felt  a  hopeless 
depression  of  spirits,  a  presentiment  of 
months  of  unhappiness. 

Our  short  drive  from  Uttersan  was 
unmarked  by  any  fresh  incident,  but 
as  we  went  slowly  it  was  late  in  the 
day  before  we  turned  into  the  bush. 
Our  driver  called  the  forest  path  a 
road !  I  saw  nothing  but  a  narrow 
track  with  frightful  stumps  over  which 
our  wagon  jolted  in  a  manner  to  en- 
danger our  bones.  Indeed,  though  more 
than  three  miles  from  your  brother-in- 
law's,  we  soon  insisted  on  walking,  as 
safer,  though  the  thick  undergrowth 
of  ground  hemlock  caught  our  feet  in 
a  very  dangerous  manner.  Our  path 
was  intersected  by  deep  gullies,  but  the 
horses  of  this  country,  like  the  mules  of 
Spain,  are  wonderfully  sure-footed,  and 
the  drivers,  apparently  as  reckless  and 
daring  as  Irish  carmen,  very  seldom 
meet  with  an  accident. '  After  we  had 
crossed  the  second  gully  our  driver  told 
us  he  could  go  no  farther,  or  it  would 
be  dark  before  he  got  out  of  the  bush, 
a  thing  much  dreaded  here.  Accord- 
ingly your  brother  paid  and  dismissed 
him,  and  we  were  left  with  all  our 
packages  on  the  roadside,  to  find  our 
way  as  best  we  could.  Luckily  we  came 
upon  a  very  respectable  settler  who  was 
working  on  a  part  of  his  ' '  clearing ' ' 
near  the  path,  and  who  kindly  left  his 
work  and  piloted  us  to  your  brother-in- 
law's  lot,  where  we  found  a  very  small 
clearing,  and  a  log-house  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

Your  sister  and  the  two  dear  children 
came  running  out  to  meet  and  welcome 
us,  and  after  the  first  warm  congratula- 
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tions,  J.  and  your  brother  went  to  fetch 
the  newly  married  couple,  who  at  once 
came  back  with  them.  There  was  much 
to  hear  and  to  tell,  and  you  may  judge 
how  groat  was  our  dismay  to  find  that 
we  had  come  to  families  as  penniless  as 
ourselves,  and  that  wearied  and  fatigued 
as  we  were,  my  dear  child  had  no  re- 
freshment in  the  house  to  offer  us  but 
linseed  tea  without  sugar  and  milk,  and 
sour,  doughy  bread  which  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  to  swallow.  Our  sleep- 
ing arrangements  were  of  the  most  prim- 
itive kind.  A  scanty  curtain  shaded 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  dear  F.  with 
all  her  small  stock  of  bedding  made  a 
kind  of  Noah's  Ark,  where  we  four 
ladies  with  the  two  children  took  ref- 
uge. The  three  gentlemen  lay  down  in 
their  clothes  before  the  stove,  and  thus 
passed  our  first  night  in  the  bush  ! 

The  next  morning  your  brother  C. 
and  his  dear  little  wife  left  us  to  return 
to  thc-ir  own  home,  making  me  promise 
to  visit  them,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  You 
will  perhaps  wonder  that  they  should 
have  remained  over  night  with  us  in  our 
overcrowded  room,  but  the  fact  is  that 
when  we  first  came  here  in  the  autumn 
of  1871,  the  forest  paths  between  our 
lots  were  so  indistinctly  marked  out, 
and  so  little  trodden,  that  to  be  out 
after  dark  was  most  unsafe ;  and  indeed 
it  is  a  received  rule  among  the  settlers 
here  that  if  any  one  is  out  after  night- 
fall, the  nearest  neighbor  must  afford 
him  a  shelter  till  the  morning.  To  go 
astray  in  the  bush  is  more  dreaded  than 
anything. 

We  were  very  much  shocked  to  see 
such  a  change  in  your  youngest  brother's 
appearance.  In  spite  of  his  present 
happiness  as  a  married  man,  we  could 
see  in  his  face  and  person  unmistakable 
marks  of  the  hardships  he  had  gone 
through.  He  had  left  us  only  a  year 
before,  and  when  he  quitted  France  was 
in  the  highest  health  and  spirits,  and  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  America, 
and  especially  in  New  York,  an  El  Do- 
rado where  he  might  easily  make  his 
fortune,  or  at  least  employ  his  little  cap- 
ital to  advantage.  We  now  found  him 


frightfully  thin,  his  face  pinched  and 
worn,  and  looking  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  his  eldest  brother,  who  is  his 
senior  by  five  years.  In  a  future  letter 
I  must  give  you  a  sketch  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  failure  in  New  York  and  sub- 
sequent settlement  on  the  free  grant 
lands  of  Muskoka,  his  being  burnt  out 
of  his  first  house  in  the  bush,  and  the 
amusing  incidents  attending  his  mar- 
riage as  recounted  to  me  by  your  sister, 
who  brought  out  his  long-engaged  young 
lady  from  England.  I  may  mention 
here  what  dear  F.  told  me  as  soon  as 
we  could  have  any  conversation.  When 
she  arrived  with  her  husband  and  fam- 
ily, and  found  how  utterly  wild  and 
comfortless  everything  was  and  would 
be,  as  she  too  truly  foresaw,  for  a  long 
while,  she  wrote  to  me  in  France  ur- 
gently entreating  and  advising  that  we 
should  at  least  wait  a  year  before  break- 
ing up  our  happy  home  —  so  as  to  give 
time  for  preparation  out  here  before  our 
arrival.  This  letter  reached  France 
many  days  after  we  had  left,  and  fol- 
lowed me  out  here. 

My  first  employment  was  to  write  to 
my  lawyer  for  an  advance  of  money, 
and  to  some  dear  friends  who  had  al- 
ready helped  us,  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  as  your 
brother-in-law  J.  was  also  expecting  re- 
mittances which  were  late  in  arriving,  so 
that  we  were  altogether  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  painful  position.  As  soon  as 
this  necessary  work  was  finished  I  began 
to  look  about  me,  and  to  examine  the 
house  and  the  clearing  it  was  in.  I  found 
that  the  space  cleared  from  trees  and 
brush  was  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
and  I  confess  that  the  very  sight  of  the 
dense  forest  circling  us  all  round,  with 
hardly  any  perceptible  outlet,  gave  me  a 
dreadful  feeling  of  suffocation,  to  which 
was  added  the  constant  fear  of  fire,  for 
the  long-continued  dry  season  had  made 
every  leaf  and  twig  combustible.  Yet 
there  was  much  to  admire  in  the  situa- 
tion. An  amphitheatre  of  rock  behind 
the  house,  wooded  to  the  very  top,  and 
the  trees  tinged  with  the  glowing  hues 
of  autumn,  was  very  picturesque,  and 
the  log-house  itself,  built  on  an  emi- 
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ncnce,  seemed  likely  to  be  both  dry  and 
comfortable.  The  house  inside  was 
simply  one  fair-sized  room,  which  like 
the  "cobbler's  stall"  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  served  for  "  kitchen  and  parlor 
and  all."  It  was  built  of  rough,  unhewn 
logs,  with  pieces  of  wood  between  them, 
and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  moss. 
The  building  (inside  measurement)  was 
eighteen  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  there 
were  two  small  windows  and  a  door  in  the 
front.  When  your  brother-in-law's  logs 
for  his  hou?e  were  ready,  he  called  a 
"raising  bee,"  which  is  the  custom  here, 
and  fourteen  of  his  neighbors  responded 
to  the  call.  This  is  for  building  up  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  placing  the 
rafters  for  the  roof.  Strength  and  will- 
ingness are  most  desirable  at  a  "  bee," 
but  for  the  four  corners,  which  have  to 
be  saddled,  skill  is  likewise  required, 
and  therefore  four  of  the  best  hands  are 
always  chosen  for  the  corners.  Sad- 
dling is  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the  end  of 
each  log  as  it  is  raised,  so  that  each 
succeeding  log  rests  in  the  niche  made 
for  it,  and  thus  when  the  building  is  fin- 
ished all  is  firm  as  a  rock.  No  pay- 
ment is  expected  for  the  assistance 
given,  but  good  and  plentiful  meals  are 
always  provided.  Sometimes  these  bees 
are  quite  festive  meetings,  where  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  settlers  wait 
at  table,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the 
hungry  visitors.  At  a  bee  which  your 
brother  attended  some  time  ago,  all  the 
young  women  were  in  their  Sunday  at- 
tire, and  they  noticed  even  a  sprinkling 
of  book-muslin  garibaldis.  The  female 
element  was  entirely  wanting  at  your 
brother-in-law's  bee,  and  two  or  three 
little  things  went  wrong,  but  excuses 
are  always  made  for  the  ignorance  of 
new  settlers,  and  in  subsequent  meetings 
on  his  behalf,  the  fare  has  been  better, 
and  full  satisfaction  given. 

In  the  middle  of  the  log-house  stands 
out,  hideously  prominent,  a  settler's  stove 
with  a  whole  array  of  pots,  pans,  and  ket- 
tles belonging  to  it,  and  which  when  not 
in  use  are  generally  hung  up  on  the  walls. 
In  the  very  cold  weather,  when  the  fire 
has  to  be  kept  up  night  and  day,  it  takes 
nearly  the  whole  day's  chopping  of  one 


man,  to  supply  it.  You  must  not  sup- 
pose that  we  had  come  into  a  furnished 
house,  —  there  had  as  yet  been  neither 
time  nor  means  to  get  furniture  of  any 
kind.  F.  had  herself  been  settled  but 
a  fortnight,  and  we  were  only  too  glad 
to  sleep  on  the  floor,  to  sit  on  upturned 
boxes,  and  to  make  the  top  of  a  large 
chest  our  dining-table.  When  our  bag- 
gage at  length  arrived,  for  some  days  we 
could  hardly  turn  round,  but  we  were 
most  thankful  for  the  excellent  bedding 
and  the  good,  warm  blankets  we  had 
brought  from  France,  packed  in  barrels. 
We  already  found  the  nights  very  chilly 
indeed.  You  know  what  excellent  ama- 
teur carpenters  your  brothers  have  been 
from  boyhood,  and  this  knack  they  have 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  bush. 
As  soon  as  time  could  be  found,  your 
brother  E.  made  quite  a  good  bedstead 
for  his  sister,  and  stools,  benches,  and 
shelves  which  we  have  found  most  use- 
ful. 

For  a  long  time  after  my  arrival,  and 
even  after  your  brother-in-law  and  my- 
self had  received  our  remittances,  we 
were  in  danger  of  starvation,  from  the 
coarse,  bad  food,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  it.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing,  the  autumn  of  1871,  there 
was  neither  store  nor  post-office  nearer 
than  the  village  of  N.,  fully  seven  miles 
off;  the  state  of  the  roads  I  have  already 
described;  the  gentlemen  of  our  differ- 
ent families  had  to  bring  in  all  pro- 
visions in  sacks  slung  upon  their  backs. 
We  found  the  staple  food  of  the  settlers 
to  be  hard,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  oatmeal, 
rice,  molasses,  and  flour  for  bread,  which 
is  invariably  doughy,  and,  according  to 
the  "rising"  employed,  either  bitter, 
sour,  or  salt.  With  regard  to  other  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  such  as  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  etc.,  I  was  and  am  of  opin- 
ion that  we  were  using  up  the  refuse  of  all 
the  shops  in  Toronto.  The  tea  abounded 
in  sloe  leaves,  wild  raspberry  leaves,  and 
other  vegetation  which  never  came  from 
China,  and  it  was  so  full  of  bits  of  stick, 
that  my  son  informed  the  people  at  the 
"  store,"  that  he  had  collected  a  nice 
little  stock  for  winter  fuel. 

My  chemical  knowledge  was  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  enable  me  to  analyze  the  coffee, 
but  we  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  villainous 
compound,  of  which  the  coffee  berry 
formed  the  smallest  ingredient.  We 
were  very  glad  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
take  into  favor,  pure  chiccory,  which  is 
tolerably  good  with  sugar  and  milk,  and 
which  many  of  the  settlers  grow  and  pre- 
pare for  themselves.  You  know  what  a 
simple  table  I  kept  in  France,  but  there 
our  plain  food  was  delicately  cooked  and 
prepared,  and,  plain  as  it  was,  was  the 
best  of  its  kind.  We  found  the  change 
most  unpleasant  and  injurious  to  our 
health,  and  what  was  worse  than  all, 
the  store  was  often  out  of  the  most  nec- 
essarv  articles,  and  our  messengers  were 
compelled  to  return  weary  and  footsore, 
without  what  we  wanted.  We  are  much 
better  off  now,  having  a  post-office  and 
store  belonging  to  the  settlement  only 
three  miles  away,  kept  by  very  civil  and 
intelligent  Scotch  people,  who  do  their 
best  to  procure  whatever  is  ordered. 
We  suffered  much  also  from  the  want  of 
fresh  meat,  for  though  at  times  some 
one  in  the  neighborhood  might  kill  a 
sheep,  yet  we  seldom  heard  of  it  before 
all  the  best  parts  were  gone. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  a  delusion 
which  is  very  general  in  the  "old 
country,"  and  in  which  I  largely  shared. 
I  mean  with  regard  to  the  great  plenty 
of  venison  and  game  to  be  found  in  these 
parts.  This  fallacy  is  much  encouraged 
by  different  books  on  emigration,  which 
speak  of  these  desirable  articles  of  food 
as  being  plentiful  and  within  the  reach 
of  every  settler.  I  certainly  arrived 
with  a  vague  idea  that  passing  deer 
could  be  shot  from  one's  own  door,  that 
partridge  and  wild  duck  were  as  plenti- 
ful as  sparrows  in  England,  and  that 
hares  and  rabbits  might  almost  be 
caught  with  the  hand.  These  romantic 
ideas  were  wofully  dispelled!  There  is 
very  little  game  of  any  kind  left,  and  to 
get  that  good  dogs  are  wanted,  which 
are  very  expensive  to  keep.  None  of 
our  party  have  caught  the  most  distant 
glimpse  of  a  deer  since  we  came,  except 
your  two  brothers,  who  once  saw  a  poor 
doe  rush  madly  across  a  corner  of  C.'s 
clearing,  hotly  pursued  by  a  trapper's 


deer-hound,  at  a  season  when  it  was 
against  the  law  to  shoot  deer.  Your 
sister-in-law  once,  venturing  from  C.'s 
clearing  to  ours  without  an  escort,  was 
much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  rustling  in 
the  bush,  quite  near  her,  and  a  re- 
peated ba-a,  ba-a!  AYe  were  told  that 
the  noise  must  have  come  from  an  old 
stag  which  is  said  to  have  haunted  for 
years  the  range  of  rock  near  us.  This 
mythical  old  fellow  has,  however,  never 
been  seen,  even  by  "  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant." Your  brothers  have  now  and  then 
shot  a  chance  partridge  or  wild  duck,  but 
had  to  look  for  them,  and  the  truth  must  be 
told,  that  when  settlers,  gentle  or  simple, 
are  engaged  in  the  daily  toil  of  grubbing, 
and,  as  it  were,  scratching  the  earth  for 
bread,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  day's  leisure 
for  the  gentlemanly  recreation  of  shoot- 
ing. Your  youngest  brother  was  pretty 
successful  in  trapping  beaver  and  musk- 
rat,  and  in  shooting  porcupine;  of  the 
two  former,  the  skins  can  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage, but  as  to  eating  their  ile>h, 
which  some  of  our  party  succeeded  in 
doing — your  eldest  brother  and  myself 
found  that  impossible,  and  turned  with 
loathing  from  the  rich  repasts,  prepared 
from  what  I  irreverently  termed  vermin! 
J  must  now  tell  you  how  our  lots  are 
situated  with  regard  to  each  other.  C., 
having  come  out  a  year  before  the  rest 
of  us,  had  secured  two  hundred  acres 
of  free  grant  land,  one  lot  in  his  own 
name,  and  one  in  the  maiden  name  of 
his  present  wife,  who  came  out  from 
England  to  marry  him,  under  the  cha- 
peronage  of  your  sister  and  her  husband. 
Since  the  birth  of  his  little  boy,  he 
has  also  obtained  another  one  hundred 
acres  as  "  head  of  a  family."  His  land 
is  good  and  prettily  situated,  with  plenty 
of  beaver  meadow  and  a  sprinkling  of 
rock,  and  also  a  very  picturesque  water- 
fall, where  in  coming  years  he  can  have 
a  mill.  I  have  the  adjoining  one  hun- 
dred acres,  —  good,  flat  land  for  culti- 
vation, but  not  so  picturesque  as  any  of 
the  other  lots,  which  I  regret,  though 
others  envy  me  the  absence  of  rock. 
My  land  lies  between  C.'s  and  the  two 
hundred  acres  belonging  to  your  brother- 
in-law,  whose  very  pretty  situation  I 
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have  already  described.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  two  hundred  acres  taken  up 
before  we  came,  for  your  eldest  brother 
and  sister,  are  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
from  here;  your  brother,  who  went  over 
to  see  about  clearing  a  portion  of  them, 
says  the  landscape  is  most  beautiful,  as 
in  addition  to  rock  and  wood  there  are 
good-sized  lakes,  which  make  the  lots 
less  valuable  for  cultivation,  but  far 
more  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

1  As  the  autumn  advanced  we  began 
most  seriously  to  give  our  attention  to 
building  my  log-house,  hoping  that  I 
might  settle  my  part  of  the  family  be- 
fore the  winter  set  in.  Accordingly, 
an  acre  of  my  land  was  cleared,  and  the 
logs  for  a  house  cut  and  prepared,  a 
skillful  workman  being  hired  to  help, 
and  when  all  was  ready,  we  called  a 
bee,  and  took  care  to  provide  everything 
of  the  best,  in  the  shape  of  provisions. 
Our  plan  was  a  signal  failure,  partly  be- 
cause settlers  do  not  like  coming  to  a  bee 
so  late  in  the  year  (it  was  November), 
and  partly  because  some  of  the  invita- 
tions had  been  given  on  Sunday,  which, 
as  most  of  the  settlers  near  us  were 
Scotch  and  strict  Presbyterians,  had 
caused  offense.  Only  three  people  came, 
and  they  were  thanked  and  dismissed. 
The  very  next  day  (November  llth), 
snow-storms  and  hard  winter  weather 
began;  but  in  spite  of  this,  our  four  gen- 
tlemen, seeing  my  deep  disappointment 
at  being  kept  waiting  for  a  residence, 
most  chivalrously  went  to  work,  and  by 
their  unassisted  efforts  and  hard  labor 
actually  managed,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  to  raise  the  walls  and  place 
the  rafters  of  a  log-house  not  much 
smaller  than  the  others.  Their  work 
was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  settle- 
ment, and  many  expressed  themselves 
quite  ashamed  of  having  thus  left  us  in 
the  lurch.  After  raising  the  walls,  how- 
ever, they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
stop,  for  the  severity  of  the  weather  was 
such,  that  shingling  the  roof,  chinking, 
and  mossing  became  quite  impossible. 
As  it  was,  E.  nearly  had  his  hands 
frost-bitten. 

We  were  thus  compelled  to  remain 
with  your  sister  till  the  spring  of  1872. 


We  greatly  felt,  after  we  came  here, 
the  want  of  all  religious  ordinances,  but 
we  soon  arranged  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family  on  a  Sun- 
day at  your  sister's,  when  your  brother- 
in-law  read  the  Church  of  England 
service,  and  all  joined  in  singing  the 
chants  and  hymns.  Sometimes  he  was 
unavoidably  absent,  as  the  clergyman 

at  B e,  knowing  him  to  have  taken 

his  degree  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  be  otherwise  qualified, 
sometimes  reqtiired  his  assistance,  though 
a  layman,  to  do  duty  for  him  at  different 
stations  in  the  district.  We  found  in 
our  own  neighborhood  a  building  set 
apart  for  use  as  a  church,  but  too  far  off 
for  us  to  attend  either  summer  or  winter. 
Here  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian, 
and  Wesleyan  ministers  preached  in 
turn,  and  thus  some  semblance  of  wor- 
ship was  kept  up. 

I  hardly  dare  describe  the  miserable 
change  we  found  in  our  employments 
and  manner  of  life  when  we  first  settled 
down  to  hard  labor  in  the  bush.  It  was 
anguish  to  me  to  see  your  sisters,  so  ten- 
derly and  delicately  brought  up,  work- 
ing harder  by  far  than  any  of  our  serv- 
ants in  England  or  France.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  in  a  pretty  drawing-room, 
to  play,  to  sing,  to  study,  to  embroider, 
and  to  enjoy  social  and  intellectual  con- 
verse with  a  select  circle  of  kind  friends, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  slave  and 
toil  in  a  log-house,  no  better  than  a 
kitchen,  from  morning  till  night,  at 
cleaning,  washing,  baking,  preparing 
meals  for  hungry  men  (not  always  of 
one's  own  family),  and  drying  incessant 
changes  of  wet  clothes.  I  confess,  to  my 
shame,  that  my  philosophy  entirely  gave 
way,  and  that  for  a  long  time  I  cried 
constantly.  I  also  took  to  falling  off  my 
chair  in  fits  of  giddiness,  which  lasted 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  much  alarmed 
the  children,  who  feared  apoplexy.  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  from  fretting, 
want  of  exercise,  and  inanition  from  not 
being  able  to  swallow  a  sufficiency  of  the 
food  I  so  much  disliked.  Fortunately, 
we  had  brought  out  some  cases  of  arrow- 
root, and  some  bottles  of  Oxley's  Es- 
sence of  Ginger,  and  with  the  help  of 
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this  nourishment,  and  walking  resolutely 
up  and  down  the  clearing,  where  we 
kept  a  track  swept  for  the  purpose,  I 
got  better.  Your  eldest  sister  likewise 
had  an  alarming  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
no  doubt  brought  on  by  poor  food,  hard 
work,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  uten- 
sils belonging  to  the  stove.  After  some 
time  she  too  partially  recovered;  indeed 
we  had  to  get  well  as  best  we  might,  for 

there  was  no  doctor  nearer  than  B e, 

eighteen  miles  off,  and  had  we  sent  for 
him,  we  had  no  means  of  paying  for 
either  visits  or  drugs. 

Christmas  at  length  drew  near,  and  as 
our  funds  were  exceedingly  low,  dear  C. 
insisted  on  contributing  to  our  Christ- 
inas dinner,  as  of  course  we  were  to 
collect  our  family  party  on  that  day. 
He  bought  a  fowl  from  a  neighboring 
settler,  and  sent  with  it  some  mutton. 
Your  poor  sister  has  told  me  since,  that 
while  preparing  the  chicken  for  cooking, 
she  could  have  shed  tears  of  disgust  and 
compassion,  the  poor  thing  being  so  at- 
tenuated that  its  bones  pierced  through 
the  skin,  and  had  it  not  been  killed, 
it  must  soon  have  died  of  consump- 
tion. In  spite  of  this,  I  roused  my  dor- 
mant energies,  and  with  the  help  of  but- 
ter, onions,  and  spices,  I  concocted  a 
savory  stew  which  was  much  applauded. 
We  had  also  a  pudding!  Well  —  the  less 
said  of  the  pudding  the  better.  It  was 
eaten,  —  peace  to  its  memory!  We  all 
assembled  on  Christmas  morning  early, 
and  had  our  church  service  performed 
by  your  brother-in-law.  Cruel  memory 
took  me  back  to  our  beloved  little  church 
in  France,  with  its  Christmas  decorations 
of  holly  and  evergreens,  and  I  could  al- 
most hear  the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir 
singing  my  favorite  hymn,  "  Hark!  the 
herald  angels  sing!  " 

There  was  indeed  a  sad  contrast  be- 
tween the  festive  meetings  of  other 
years,  when  our  little  band  was  un- 
broken by  death  and  separation,  and 
when  out  of  our  abundance  we  could 
make  others  happy,  and  this  forlorn 
gathering  in  a  strange  land,  with  care 
written  on  every  brow,  poverty  in  all 
our  surroundings,  and  deep  though  un- 
expressed anxiety  lest  our  struggles  in 


this  new  and  uncongenial  mode  of  ex- 
istence should  prove  fruitless.  For  the 
sake  of  others,  I  tried  to  simulate  a 
cheerfulness  I  could  not  feel,  and  so  we 
got  over  the  evening,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  general  conversation,  and  some 
of  our  favorite  songs  were  sung  by  the 
gentlemen.  It  was  late  when  our  party 
separated;  your  brother  C.,  with  his 
wife  and  C.  W.,  actually  scrambled 
home  through  the  forest  by  moonlight, 
a  track  having  been  broken  by  snow- 
shoes  in  the  morning.  I  gladly  retired 
to  bed,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
had  a  good  silent  cry,  of  which  no  one 
was  cognizant  but  your  sister,  who  lay 
by  my  side,  but  took  care  not  to  say  a 
word. 

New  Year's  Day,  1872,  was  one  of 
those  exceptionally  beautiful  days  when 
hope  is  generated  in  the  saddest  heart, 
and  when  the  most  pressing  cares  and 
anxieties  retire  for  a  time  at  least  into 
the  background  of  our  lives.  The  sky 
was  blue  and  clear,  the  sun  bright,  and 
the  air  quite  soft  and  balmy  for  the 
time  of  year.  We  had  before  and  aft- 
erwards some  bitter  cold  and  gloomy 
weather,  the  thermometer  being  at 
times  forty  degrees  below  zero  during 
the  winter.  We  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  ourselves  sufficiently 
clothed  for  such  a  season.  All  people 
coming  to  the  bush  bring  clothes  far 
too  good  for  the  rough  life  they  lead 
there.  In  coming  out,  we  had  no  means 
of  providing  any  special  outfit,  and 
therefore  brought  only  the  ordinary 
wardrobes  of  genteel  life.  All  silks, 
delicate  shawls,  laces,  and  ornaments 
are  perfectly  useless  here.  Every  article 
I  possess  of  that  kind  is  carefully  put 
away,  and  will  probably  never  see  day- 
light again.  We  found  everything  we 
had  taken  of  woolen,  warm  plaid  shawls, 
winter  dresses,  thick  flannels,  furs,  etc., 
most  useful;  of  these  we  had  a  tolerable 
stock,  and  we  put  one  thing  over  an- 
other as  the  cold  increased,  till  we  must 
often  have  presented  the  appearance  of 
feather-beds  tied  with  a  string  in  the 
middle.  As  to  our  feet  and  legs  it  was 
not  a  trifling  matter  to  encase  them  se- 
curely. Our  delicate  French  boots  and 
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slippers  were  of  no  use  here.  Stockings 
drawn  over  stockings,  French  chaussons, 
and  over  all  moccasins  or  large  stock- 
ings of  your  brothers' ,  even  these  hardly 
kept  us  warm  enough.  Nor  were  the 
gentlemen  a  whit  behind  us  in  wrapping 
up.  Your  brother  sometimes  wore  six 
pairs  of  thick  woolen  stockings  at  a 
time,  with  sea-boots  drawn  over  all; 
shirts,  jerseys,  and  coats  in  proportion. 
Your  brother-in-law  and  C.  had  goat- 
skin coats  brought  from  France,  such  as 
are  worn  by  the  shepherds  there,  and  in 
which  they  looked  like  Crusoes. 

Our  occupations  were  manifold;  hard 
work  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  every 
one  but  me;  but  all  the  work  I  was  al- 
lowed to  do  was  the  cooking,  for  which 
I  consider  that  I  have  a  special  voca- 
tion. A  great  compliment  was  once 
paid  me  by  an  old  Indian  officer  in  our 
regiment,  who  declared  that  Mrs.  K. 
could  make  a  good  curry,  he  was  sure, 
out  of  the  sole  of  a  shoe!  At  other 
times  I  read,  wrote  letters,  and  plied 
my  knitting-needles  indefatigably,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  little  colony, 
in  the  shape  of  comforters,  mittens, 
Canadian  sashes,  sacks,  and  petticoats 
for  the  children.  Sometimes  I  read  to 
the  dear  children  out  of  their  story- 
books, but  their  happiest  time  was  when 
they  could  get  your  eldest  sister  to  give 
them  an  hour  or  two  of  story-telling  in 
the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  were  busy 
from  morning  till  night  in  chopping 
down  trees  in  readiness  for  burning  in 
spring.  This  is  mostly  done  in  mid-win- 
ter, as  they  are  reckoned  to  chop  more 
easily  then. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  all  this 
time  we  had  no  visitors.  By  degrees 
many  of  the  settlers  scattered  over  the 
neighborhood  came  to  see  us;  some, 
doubtless,  from  kindly  motives,  others 
from  curiosity  to  know  what  the  stran- 
gers were  like.  I  found  some  of  them 
pleasant  and  amusing,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  higher  intelligence,  which  made  their 
conversation  very  interesting,  particu- 
larly when  they  talked  of  their  bush  ex- 
perience. One  very  picturesque  elderly 
man,  tall,  spare,  and  upright,  came  to 


fell  some  pine-trees  contiguous  to  the 
house,  which  much  endangered  its  safety 
when  the  hurricanes,  so  frequent  in  this 
country,  blew.  He  had  begun  life  as 
a  plowboy  on  a  farm  in  my  beloved 
county  of  Kent,  and  had  the  unmistak- 
able Kentish  accent.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  me  at  first  to  be  shaking 
hands  and  sitting  at  table  familiarly 
with  one  of  a  class  so  different  from  my 
own,  but  this  was  my  first  initiation  into 
the  free  and  easy  intercourse  of  all 
classes  in  this  country,  where  the  stand- 
\ng  proverb  is,  "  Jack  is  as  good  as  his 
master! " 

I  found  all  the  settlers  kindly  disposed 
towards  us,  and  most  liberal  in  giving 
us  a  share  of  their  flower  seeds  and  gar- 
den seeds,  which,  as  new-comers,  we 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have.  They 
were  willing  also  to  accept  in  return 
such  little  civilities  as  we  could  offer, 
in  the  way  of  lending  books  and  news- 
papers from  the  "old  country,"  and 
sometimes  drugs  which  could  not  be 
got  in  the  settlement.  There  might 
be  a  little  quarreling,  backbiting,  and 
petty  rivalry  among  them,  with  an  oc- 
casional dash  of  slanderous  gossip;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  not  more  than 
will  inevitably  be  found  in  small  com- 
munities. As  a  body  they  certainly 
are  hard-working,  thrifty,  and  kind- 
hearted.  Almost  universally  they  seem 
contented  with  their  position  and  pros- 
pects. I  have  seldom  met  with  a  settler 
who  did  not  think  his  own  land  the  fin- 
est in  the  country,  and  who  was  not  full 
of  hope  that  the  coveted  railway  would 
certainly  pass  through  his  lot. 

I  began  to  feel  an  increasing  anxiety 
about  your  sister.  That  a  child  should 
be  born  in  this  desolate  wilderness, 
where  we  could  have  no  servant,  no 
monthly  nurse,  and  not  even  a  doctor 
within  reach,  was  sufficiently  alarming. 
To  relieve  my  mind,  your  brother-in-law 
went  about  the  neighborhood,  and  at 
last  found  a  very  respectable  person,  a 
settler's  wife,  not  more  than  three  miles 
off,  who  consented  to  be  our  assistant. 
We  had  been  made  a  little  more  com- 
fortable in  the  house,  as  your  brother- 
in-law  and  brother  had  made  *  very 
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tolerable  ceiling  over  our  bed  places, 
and  your  brother  had  chopped  and  neatly 
piled  up  at  the  end  of  the  room  a  large 
stock  of  fire-wood,  which  prevented  the 
necessity  of  so  often  opening  the  door. 

"We  felt  now  more  than  ever  the  want 
of  fresh  meat,  for  the  children  could 
not  touch  the  salt  pork,  and  were 
heartily  tired  of  boiled  rice  and  duinp- 
linirs  which  were  all  the  variety  we 
could  give  them,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  egg.  In  this  emergency, 
your  brother  C.  consented  to  sell  me  a 
bull  calf,  which  he  intended  bringing 
up,  but  having  also  a  cow  and  a  heifer, 
and  fearing  to  run  short  of  fodder,  he 
consented  to  part  with  him.  Thus  I 
became  the  fortunate  possessor  of  poor 
"bully,"  who,  when  killed,  fully  real- 
i/ed  my  misgivings  as  to  his  being 
neither  veal  nor  beef.  He  had  a  mar- 
velous development  of  bone  and  gristle, 
but  very  little  flesh;  still,  we  made  much 
of  him  in  the  shape  of  nourishing  broth 
and  savory  stews,  and  as  I  only  paid 
seven  dollars  for  him,  and  had  long 
credit,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  my  first 
bush  speculation.  • 

The  18th  of  January  came.  The  day 
had  been  piercing  cold,  with  a  drifting, 
blinding  snow;  the  night  was  pitch  dark, 
with  a  fierce,  gusty  wind,  the  forest 
tno  cracking  and  crashing  down  in  all 
directions.  We  went  to  bed.  To  send 
for  help  at  three  miles'  distance  in  such 
a  night  was  impossible.  Fortunately, 
\ve  had  no  time  to  be  frightened  or  ner- 
vous, after  being  called,  and  before  three 
A.  M.,  our  first  bush  baby  was  born,  a 
very  fine  little  girl!  I  did  indeed  feel 
thankful  when  I  saw  my  child  safe  in 
bed,  with  her  dear  baby  girl,  washed, 
dressed,  and  well  bundled  up  in  flannel, 
lying  by  her  side,  she  herself  taking  a 
buMii  of  gruel  which  I  joyfully  prepared 
for  her.  God  ' k  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb ! ' '  We  could  well  agree  to 
this  when  we  found  your  sister  recover 
even  more  quickly  than  she  had  done  in 
France,  where  she  had  so  many  more 
comforts  and  even  luxuries. 

This  sudden  call  upon  our  energies 
made  me  glad  that  my  wandering  life  in 
the  army  had  rendered  me  very  inde- 


pendent of  extraneous  help,  and  that  i 
had  taught  you  all  from  childhood  never 
to  call  a  servant  for  what  you  could 
easily  do  with  your  own  hands.  The 
very  first  thing  people  must  learn  in  the 
bush  is  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  help 
themselves,  for  other  help  is  mostly  too 
far  off  to  be  available. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  when  I  felt 
that  I  could  safely  leave  dear  F.,  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  B— e  and  sign  for 
my  land.  The  not  having  done  so  be- 
fore had  long  been  a  cause  of  great 
anxiety.  I  had  been  more  than  four 
months  in  the  country,  had  begun  to 
clear  and  to  build  upon  my  lot,  and  yet 
from  various  causes  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  it  by  signing  the  necessary- 
papers.  These  having  been  sent  to 
France,  and  having  missed  me,  had 
been  duly  forwarded  here. 

Till  the  signing  was  completed,  I  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  have  my  land 
taken  up  by  some  one  else.  Accord- 
ingly, your  brother  wrote  to  B— — e  for 
a  cutter  and  horse,  and  directed  the 
driver  to  come  as  far  into  the  "  bush  " 
as  he  could.  We  started  on  a  very- 
bright,  cold  morning,  but  I  had  walked 
fully  three  miles  before  we  met  our 
sleigh,  which  was  behind  time.  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  in  the  country  so  much 
as  this  my  first  sleighing  expedition. 
The  cutter  only  held  one,  and  I  was 
nestled  down  in  the  bottom  of  it,  well 
wrapped  up,  and  could  enjoy  looking  at 
the  very  picturesque  country  we  were 
rapidly  passing  over.  I  did,  however, 
most  sincerely  pity  your  brother  and  the 
driver,  who  nearly  perished,  for,  sitting 
on  the  front  seat,  they  caught  all  the 
wind.  We  stopped  midway  at  a  small 
tavern  where  we  dined,  and  in  spite  of 
the  dirty,  slovenly  aspect  of  the  dinner- 
table  and  the  whole  house,  I  found 
everything  enjoyable,  and  above  all  the 
sense  of  being  for  a  few  hours  freed 
from  my  long  imprisonment  in  the 
woods.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 

when  we  arrived  at  B e,  where  we 

went  to  the  N.  A.  Hotel,  and  were 
made  very  comfortable  by  the  kind  mis- 
tress of  it. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to   the 
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magistrate's  office,  where  I  signed  for 
my  one  hundred  acres,  and  of  course 
came  aw a)r  with  the  conscious  dignity 
of  a  landed  proprietor. 

We  left  B e  to  return  home  at  one 

p.  M.,  but  it  was  nearly  dark  when  we 
turned  into  the  "bush,"  and  quite  so 
when  we  were  put  down  at  the  point 
from  which  we  were  to  walk  home. 

Here  we  were  luckily  met  by  your 
brother  C.  and  C.  W.,  with  a  lantern 
and  a  rope  for  our  parcels,  according  to 
promise.  C.  took  charge  of  me,  and  led 
the  way  with  the  lantern.  I  tried  to  fol- 
low in  his  steps,  but  the  track  was  so 
narrow  and  the  light  so  uncertain,  that  I 
found  myself  every  few  moments  up  to 
my  knees  in  soft  snow,  having  diverged 
perhaps  only  a  step  from  the  track.  I 
became  almost  unable  to  go  on,  but 
after  many  expedients,  one  only  was 
found  to  answer.  C.  tied  a  rope  round 
my  waist  and  then  round  his  own,  and 
in  this  safe  but  highly  ignominious-  man- 
ner, I  was  literally  towed  through  the 
forest,  and  reached  home  much  ex- 
hausted, but  I  am  bound  to  say  almost 
as  much  from  laughter  as  from  fatigue. 
I  found  all  well,  and  the  dear  children 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  little  pres- 
ents I  had  brought  for  them. 

The  first  months  of  this  year  found 
us  very  anxious  to  get  the  log-house 
finished  which  had  been  so  well  begun 
by  our  four  gentlemen,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  moderated  a  little,  and  our 
means  allowed  us  to  get  help,  we  had  it 
roofed,  floored,  chinked,  and  mossed. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  it  finished  so 
that  we  might  move  before  the  great 
thaw  should  cover  the  forest  paths  with 
seas  of  slush  and  mud,  and  before  the 
creek  between  us  and  our  domicile 
should  be  swollen  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable for  ladies.  When  the  work- 
men had  finished,  we  sent  to  the  nearest 
town  for  a  settler's  stove;  and  as  the 
ox  team  could  bring  it  no  farther  than 
the  corner  of  the  road  which  skirts  one 
end  of  my  lot,  your  brothers  had  the 
agreeable  task  of  bringing  it  piecemeal 
on  their  backs,  with  all  its  heavy  be- 
longings, down  the  precipitous  side  of 
my  gully,  wading  knee  deep  through 


the  creek  at  the  bottom,  and  scram- 
bling up  the  side  nearest  here.  It  was 
quite  a  service  of  danger,  and  I  felt 
truly  thankful  that  no  accident  oc- 
curred. Another  important  event  also 
took  place,  and  this  was  the  christening 
of  our  dear  little  bush  girl,  who  by  this 
time  was  thriving  nicely. 

Our  Church  of  England  clergyman  at 

B e  kindly  came  over  to  perform  the 

ceremony,  but  as  no  special  day  had 
been  named,  his  visit  took  us  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  hospitality  we  were  able 
to  extend  to  him  was  meagre  indeed. 
This  christening  certainly  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  our  last.  It  was  no 
well-dressed  infant,  in  a  richly  embroid- 
ered robe,  and  French  lace  cap  like  a 
cauliflower  wig,  that  I  handed  to  our 
good  minister,  but  a  dear  little  soft 
bundle  of  rumpled  flannel,  with  just 
enough  of  face  visible  to  receive  the  bap- 
tismal sprinkling.  We  all  stood  round  in 
our  anomalous  costumes,  and  a  cracked 
slop-basin  represented  the  font.  Never- 
theless, our  little  darling  behaved  in- 
comparably well,  and  all  passed  off 
pleasantly. 

We  saw  but  little  of  your  brother  at 
this  time,  for  he  was  fully  occupied  in 
the  log-house,  where  he  lit  a  large  fire 
every  day  that  it  might  be  thoroughly 
aired  for  our  reception,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  carpentering  for  our  comfort. 
He  put  up  numerous  shelves  for  the 
crockery  and  kitchen  things,  made  two 
very  good  and  substantial  bedsteads,  a 
sofa  fixed  against  the  wall  which  we  call 
the  "dais,"  and  a  very  comfortable 
easy-chair  with  a  flexible  seat  of  strips 
of  cowhide  interlaced,  —  an  ingenious 
device  of  your  brother  C.,  who  made 
one  for  his  wife.  At  last  the  house  be- 
ing finished,  quite  aired  enough,  and 
otherwise  made  as  comfortable  as  our 
very  slender  means  would  permit,  we  re- 
solved to  move,  and  on  the  7th  of  April 
we  took  our  departure  from  dear  F.'s, 
who,  however  glad  to  have  more  room 
for  the  children,  sadly  missed  our  com- 
panionship as  we  did  hers.  The  day  of 
our  exodus  was  very  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  narrow  snow-track  between  our 
lots  was  still  tolerably  hard  and  safe, 
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but  the  soft  untrodden  snow  on  either 
side  of  the  track  was  fast  melting,  and 
every  careless  step  we  took  plunged  us 
into  two  or  three  feet  of  snow  from 
which  we  had  to  be  ignominiously 
dragged  out.  All  our  trunks,  chests, 
and  barrels  had  to  be  left  at  F.'s,  and 
we  only  took  with  us  packages  that 
could  be  carried  by  hand,  and  our  bed- 
ding, which  was  conveyed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  gentlemen.  Your  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  when  we  finally  de- 
parted, preceded  me,  laden  with  ah1 
manner  of  small  articles,  and  every  few 
yards  down  they  came  in  deep,  soft 
snow,  and  here  and  there  into  holes  full 
of  water,  the  narrow  path  treacherously 
giving  way  at  the  edges.  I  followed 
with  a  stout  stick  which  helped  me  along 
considerably,  and  as  I  carried  nothing 
and  picked  my  way  very  carefully,  I 
managed  to  escape  with  very  few  falls, 
and  only  two  of  any  consequence,  one 
when  I  pitched  forward  with  my  face 
down  flat  on  the  ground,  and  one  when 
my  feet  suddenly  slipped  from  under 
me,  and  sent  me  backwards,  rolling  over 
and  over  in  the  snow,  before,  even  with 
help,  I  could  get  up.  The  effects  of  this 
fall  I  felt  for  a  long  time. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  our  new 
home,  but  in  spite  of  the  magic  of  that 
word,  I  felt  dreadfully  depressed,  and  as 
we  were  all  thoroughly  wet  and  weary, 
and  on  looking  out  of  the  windows  in 
front  saw  nothing  but  a  wall  of  snow  six 
feet  deep,  which  quite  hid  the  clearing 
from  our  eyes,  I  need  not  say  that  we 
were  anything  but  a  gay  party.  Your 
kind  brother-in-law,  to  console  me  a 
little,  went  home  and  brought  back  in 
his  arms,  as  a  present  for  me,  the  little 
cat  of  which  I  had  been  so  fond  at  his 
house.  I  cheered  up  immediately,  and 
had  so  much  trouble  to  prevent  little 
Tibbs  from  running  away  and  being  lost 
in  the  snow,  that  it  was  quite  an  oc- 
cupation for  me.  One  member  of  our 
party  made  himself  at  home  at  once,  and 
took  possession  of  the  warmest  place  be- 
fore the  stove;  that  was  dear  old  Nero, 
our  French  seigneur,  whose  chief  delight 
seemed  to  be  incessantly  barking  at  the 
squirrels. 


The  thaw  continuing,  we  were  quite 
prisoners  for  some  weeks,  and  as  to  our 
property  left  at  your  sister's,  it  was 
nearly  three  months  before  we  could  get 
it,  as  your  brother-in-law  with  your 
brothers  had  to  cut  a  path  for  tin- 
between  our  clearings,  and  to  make  a 
rough  bridge  over  his  creek,  which, 
though  not  so  deep  as  the  one  on  my 
land,  was  equally  impassable  for  a 
wagon  and  team. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us,  and 
for  all  the  new  settlers,  if,  when  the 
snow  was  quite  melted,  which  was  not 
till  the  second  week  in  May,  fine  dry 
weather  had  ensued.  This  would  have 
enabled  us  to  log  and  burn  the  trees 
felled  during  the  winter,  and  to  clear  up 
the  ground  ready  for  cropping.  Instead 
of  this,  drenching  rain  set  in,  varied  by 
occasional  thunder-storms,  so  that  even 
after  the  logging  was  done,  it  was  June 
before  we  could  venture  to  fire  the 
heaps,  the  ground  being  still  quite  wet, 
and  even  then  the  burn  was  such  a  par- 
tial one  that  by  the  15th  of  June  we 
had  only  three  fourths  of  an  acre  thor- 
oughly ready,  and  on  this  your  brother 
planted  eight  bushels  of  potatoes,  hap- 
pily for  us  regardless  of  the  prognostics 
of  our  neighbors,  who  all  assured  him 
that  he  was  much  too  late  to  have  any 
chance  of  a  return.  He  had,  however, 
an  excellent  yield  of  eighty  bushels, 
which  fully  repaid  him  for  his  persever- 
ance and  steady  refusal  to  be  wet-blank- 
eted. He  also,  however  late,  sowed 
peas,  French  beans,  vegetable  marrows, 
and  put  in  cabbages,  from  all  of  which 
we  had  a  good  average  crop. 

AVe  had,  of  course,  to  hire  men  for 
our  logging,  with  their  oxen,  and  to  find 
their  meals.  I  could  not  but  observe 
how  well  they  all  behaved,  washing 
their  faces  and  hands  before  sitting 
down  to  table,  and  also  scrupulously 
refraining  from  swearing,  smoking,  or 
spitting  while  in  the  house.  A  man 
who  hires  himself  and  his  oxen  out  for 
the  day,  has  two  dollars  and  food  for 
himself  and  his  beasts;  and  should  he 
bring  any  assistants,  they  each  have 
seventy-five  cents  and  their  food.  You 
should  have  seen  the  gentlemen  of  our 
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party  after  a  day's  logging !  They  were 
black  from  head  to  foot,  and  more  re- 
sembled master  chimney-sweeps  than 
anything  else.  Most  of  the  settlers 
have  a  regular  logging  suit  made  of 
coarse,  colored  stuff;  anything  better, 
worn  during  such  work,  is  sure  to  be 
spoiled.  Our  burn,  though  a  bad  one, 
was  very  picturesque.  The  fire  did  not 
burn  fiercely  enough  to  clear  off  the  log- 
heaps,  still  wet  from  the  late  rains,  but 
it  ran  far  back  into  the  forest,  and 
many  of  the  tall  trees,  particularly  the 
decaying  ones,  were  burning  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  and  continued  in  flames  for 
some  days  and  nights. 

Not  being  able  to  get  the  land  ready 
for  corn  of  any  kind,  and  our  only  crop 
being  the  potatoes  I  have  mentioned 
and  a  few  garden  vegetables,  your 
brother  thought  it  best  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  fencing  our  cleaning  all 
round,  and  putting  gates  at  the  three 
different  points  of  egress.  Before  the 
fence  was  up  your  sister  and  I  spent 
half  our  time  in  running  out  with  the 
broom  to  drive  away  the  neighbor's  cat- 
tle, and  protect  our  cherished  cabbage 
plants,  and  the  potatoes  just  coming  up. 
Two  audacious  steers  in  particular, 
called  Jim  and  Charlie,  used  to  come 
many  times  during  the  day,  trot  round 
the  house,  drink  up  every  drop  of  soapy 
water  in  the  washing-tubs,  and,  if  any 
linen  was  hanging  on  the  lines  to  dry, 
would  munch  it  till  driven  away. 

The  being  able  to  turn  his  cattle  into 
the  bush  during  the  whole  summer,  and 
thus  to  feed  them  free  of  all  expense, 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  settler,  but  this 
bush  feeding  has  its  disadvantages,  for 
the  cattle  will  sometimes  stray  with 
what  companions  they  gather  on  the 
road,  miles  and  miles  away.  All  through 
the  past  summer,  after  his  hard  day's 
work,  we  used  to  see  your  youngest 
brother  pass,  with  a  rope  in  one  hand, 
and  his  milk-pail  in  the  other,  from  our 
clearing  into  the  bush,  to  look  for  Crum- 
mie  and  the  heifer.  Sometimes  he  would 
return  with  them,  but  much  bftener  we 
had  to  go  without  the  milk  he  supplied 


us  with,  as  she  would  be  heard  of  far 
away  at  some  distant  farm,  and  she  and 
her  compnaion  even  at  times  strayed  as 
far  as  the  Muskoka  road,  many  miles  off. 
Both  your  brothers  and  your  brother- 
in-law  are  excellent  at  making  iheir  way 
through  the  bush,  and  as  each  carries 
a  pocket  compass,  they  are  in  little 
danger  of  being  lost.  Just  before  we 
came  here  the  whole  settlement  had  to 
turn  out  in  search  of  a  settler's  wife, 
who  had  gone  to  look  for  her  cow  one 
fine  afternoon  with  two  of  her  own 
children,  and  two  of  a  neighbor's,  who 
coveted  the  pleasant  walk  and  the 
chance  of  berry-picking.  As  evening 
came  on  and  they  did  not  return,  much 
alarm  was  felt,  and  when  the  night  had 
passed,  it  was  thought  best  to  call  out 
all  the  men.  Accordingly  twenty  men 
were  soon  mustered,  headed  by  a  skillful 
trapper,  who  has  been  many  years  here, 
and  knows  the  bush  well.  They  made 
a  "trapper's  line,"  which  means  plac- 
ing the  men  in  a  straight  line  at  consid- 
erable distances  from  each  other,  and 
so  beating  the  bush  in  all  directions 
as  they  advance,  shouting  and  firing  off 
their  guns  continually.  At  length 
towards  the  afternoon,  the  trapper  him- 
self came  upon  the  poor  woman  and  the 
four  children,  not  many  miles  from  her 
home,  sitting  under  a  tree,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  inces- 
sant screaming  for  help.  Her  account 
was,  that  she  had  found  her  cow  at  some 
distance  from  home,  had  milked  her, 
and  then  tried  to  return,  but  entirely 
forgot  the  way  she  came,  and  after  try- 
ing one  opening  after  another  became 
utterly  bewildered.  The  forest  in  sum- 
mer is  so  unvarying  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  go  astray.  As  night 
came  on,  she  divided  the  can  of  milk 
among  the  poor,  hungry,  crying  children, 
and  at  length  they  all  slept  under  a  large 
tree,  the  night  providentially  being  fine 
and  warm.  In  the  morning  they  had 
renewed  their  fruitless  efforts,  getting 
farther  and  farther  astray,  till  at  length 
they  had  sunk  down,  unable  to  stir  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  found. 

H.  B.  K. 
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IN  A  MARKET-WAGON. 


IT  was  in  a  spirit  of  wayward  advent- 
ure that  I  set  out,  one  evening  in  early 

autnmn,  to  walk  from  F to  the  little 

town  of  L .  The  night  was  gusty 

and  overcast,  and  before  I  had  gone 
more  than  two  miles,  a  chill  and  noise- 
less rain  began  to  fall  through  the  lugu- 
brious darkness.  I  increased  my  pace  to 
a  run,  as  the  road  descended  into  the 
wooded  hollow  that  lay  before  me,  and 
pressed  forward  at  a  jog-trot  through 
the  moist  lowland,  under  the  overhang- 
ing masses  of  huge  maples  and  chest- 
nuts, and  between  solemn  lines  of  silent 
pines.  I  think  I  might  go  through  many 
regions,  walk  many  nights,  without  en- 
countering any  scene  or  situation  that 
should  give  a  sense  of  solitude  more  com- 
plete and  melancholy  than  that  which 
here  came  over  me.  I  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  but  glowing  from  my  long  run, 
before  I  came  upon  the  first  house  that 
had  lain  in  my  path  for  a  mile ;  it  broke 
in  some  measure  the  spell  of  solitude  in 
which  I  had  for  a  space  been  enveloped. 
After  that,  I  encountered  dwellings 
pretty  frequently,  and  even  passed 
through  two  villages  (of  which  I  did 
not  know  the  names,  for  it  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  route,  and  I  had  not 
even  consulted  a  map);  but  the  air  of 
weird  remoteness  still  clung  around  me. 

Much  that  I  saw  in  passing  has  now 
escaped  me;  but,  as  I  recall  the  road, 
under  that  dim  illumination  of  the  fleet- 
ing, watery  sky,  I  see  before  me  at  one 
point  a  sudden  bend,  with  white  rail- 
ings on  either  side,  at  the  elbow;  and 
hear  again  the  hoarse  rush  of  a  falling 
stream.  A  house  stood  on  the  left;  the 
stream,  as  I  found  on  drawing  nearer, 
made  its  fall  on  the  right,  and  then  shot 
beneath  the  road,  where  the  white  rail- 
ings were.  A  slender  current  had  been 
diverted  into  a  high  trough  beyond  the 
little  bridge.  I  stopped  there,  and,  hol- 
lowing my  hand,  dipped  up  a  shallow 
draught  from  where  the  water  trickled 
out  of  the  duct  into  the  trough.  It  was 


sweet,  but  at  the  same  time  warm  and 
oppressive;  —  like  the  night,  for  it  had 
now  ceased  raining.  Indeed,  I  was  in  a 
mood  to  believe  that  it  bore  some  deep 
affinity  with  the  peculiar  mood  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  curious  circumstance  of 
my  adventurous  presence  in  this  spot, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whither  I 
should  extend  my  wandering,  and  how 
terminate  it,  before  the  sunrise  of  the 
following  morning.  I  could  have  fan- 
cied it  a  stream  not  flowing  from  com- 
mon springs,  but  a  charmed  distillation 
from  some  witch's  rock-hid  still,  sent 
hither  for  .my  especial  need,  to  fortify 
me  for  adventures  yet  to  come.  The 
dusky  brew  smacked  of  home-made  mys- 
tery. 

Next,  after  a  long  interval,  there  was 
an  episode  of  pretty  villas  by  the  road- 
side, with  gardens  trim-kept,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  seen,  and  a  late  light  in  a 
library-window,  one  of  the  drawn-up 
curtains  of  which  admitted  the  hurrying 
pedestrian  to  a  transient  glimpse  of  the 
interior.  After  that,  houses  began  to 
appear  in  groups  here  and  there;  grad- 
ually the  rumbling  of  a  wagon  made  it- 
self heard  on  a  neighboring  road  which 
presently  converged  with  the  one  I  was 
on;  and  at  last  I  entered  the  town.  It 
was  silent;  and  hardly  a  light  appeared 
in  the  whole  place.  Suddenly  a  slight 
wagon,  containing  a  merry  party,  clashed 
toward  me  from  the  darkness  of  a  wind- 
ing street;  deposited  one  of  its  company 
at  a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  shut 
with  a  loud  clap,  as  he  entered;  and 
then  rolled  away  again.  I  looked  up  at 
the  church-steeple,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  hour;  and  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  my  watch-face.  Then  I  stretched 
myself  on  a  bench  in  the  little  green 
triangle  in  front  of  the  church,  and  con- 
sidered with  myself  the  strange  possi- 
bility of  passing  the  night  there. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  I  walked 
on  farther,  and  came  to  a  large  inn, 
which  was  close-shut  and  darkened.  At 
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this  moment,  a  small  wagon,  creaking  in 
a  slow,  dry  manner,  came  up  behind 
me,  and  halted  by  the  tall  and  powerful 
pump  placed  by  the  roadside,  between 
the  house  and  its  open  stable-yard.  A 
pair  of  sleepy  men  with  a  lantern  were 
pottering  about,  and,  on  the  owner  of 
the  wagon  asking  them  whether  many 
wagons  had  already  passed,  became  a 
little  livelier;  so  that  I  put  some  ques- 
tions. Finding  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  securing  a  resting-place  here, 
I  determined  to  follow  out  what  had  all 
along  formed  a  possible  extension  of  my 
plan. 

"  Can  you  take  me  to  the  city,  if 
you  're  going  that  way?  "  I  asked  of  the 
wagoner. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  giving 
his  trousers  a  slight,  slow  tap  with  his 
stubby  and  lashless  whip.  "  I  shan't 
get  there  till  daybreak." 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  "I'm  in  no 
hurry.  And  I  would  just  as  lief  pay 
you  what  I  should  have  given  for  a 
lodging  here,  if  you  '11  take  me." 

The  farmer  went  to  his  wagon,  and 
worked  at  the  seat  he  had  arranged  for 
himself. 

"  It  don't  make  any  odds  to  me,"  he 
said,  presently.  "  Though  I  don't  go 
very  fast,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
you  '11  find  anything  very  comfortable  to 
sit  on." 

So  it  was  arranged.  I  jumped  up, 
and  established  myself  on  the  hard 
board  laid  across  at  the  front,  bracing 
my  back  against  a  barrel  of  early  apples, 
and  resting  my  feet  on  the  traces  in 
front.  The  horse  was  soon  rested  and 
refreshed,  so  far  as  the  possibility  lay 
open  to  him  at  all,  and  we  started  off, 
at  a  slow  pace;  the  animal  striking  the 
broad,  hard  highway  with  heavy  foot- 
falls, and  the  wheels  ever  crackling 
wearily  on  their  axles.  For  a  time,  our 
talk  was  but  brief  and  immaterial.  But 
at  last  we  drew  up  by  a  little  tavern  in 
which  a  hospitable  light  was  glowing, 
and  from  which  carne  strains  of  a  des- 
ultory fiddle.  Being  by  this  time  well 
chilled  from  the  previous  rain,  and  my 
inactive  state  during  the  drive  thus  far, 
I  followed  the  wagoner's  lead,  through 


a  dingy  room  in  which  some  red-faced 
young  men  in  black  clothes  were  divert- 
ing themselves  with  a  fiddle  and  a 
double-shuffle,  executed  by  one  more  ac- 
complished than  the  rest,  into  a  smaller 
and  brighter  apartment  beyond,  where 
we  were  soon  obsequiously  attended, 
and  served  with  warming  liquor.  ^  1 

Here  first  I  had  an  opportunity  fully 
and  distinctly  to  survey  my  companion. 
He  was  a  short  man,  with  a  red  face,  a 
sort  of  blunted  nose,  and  dusty,  tired 
eyelids,  and  white  hair  —  it  was  almost 
wholly  white.  When  he  mounted  the 
wagon  again,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
conversation  than  before. 

"  Yes,  it's  hard,"  he  said,  quietly, 
in  answer  to  an  observation  of  mine; 
"it  is  a  hard  life.  Three  times  a  week, 
now,  I  get  up  at  midnight,  and  come 
down  to  market.  Well,  I  'm  getting 
old.  Used  to  do  it  every  morning ;  but 
I  'in  too  old,  now,  for  that.  Get  up, 
Robin." 

And  he  smote  the  horse  with  his  in- 
effectual whip. 

"  Hard  on  the  horse,"  pursued  the 
wagoner,  "working  in  the  field,  —  I  can't 
spare  him,  —  and  then  goin'  to  market." 
He  gave  a  low  grunt  of  luxurious  fa- 
tigue, as  if  to  relieve  the  unspeaking 
horse;  and  presently  whipped  him  again. 

We  went  on  talking  of  the  vicissitudes 
in  his  trade. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  know  but 
I  shall  have  to  hire  a  man,  next  year,  if 
I  can  get  the  money  together.  It  don't 
hardly  pay,  as  it  is.  Just  make  the 
ends  lap  over,  and  no  more.  My  son 
was  with  me  one  year,  on  the  farm,  and 
it  was  a  great  help.  I've  felt  it  more, 
since." 

"  And  he  's  married,  now,  I  suppose," 
said  I. 

"  No,"  the  farmer  answered,  in  a  dull 
tone,  "  he  's  dead." 

I  cannot  tell  what  passed  immediately 
after  that.  It  was  no  case  for  prompt  re- 
sponse; and  yet,  I  may  have  made  one. 
The  farmer  had  summed  up,  in  his  two 
syllables,  the  total  result  of  life,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  in  it.  There  was 
something  in  his  whole  tone  which  con- 
veyed this;  and  his  estimate  of  the  ca- 
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lamity  was  beyond  comment  or  correc- 
tion, then.  But  some  quality  of  the 
speeehlcss  night-hour  helped  us.  The 
impulse  of  pity,  and  the  suppressed 
yearning  for  fresh  and  ever-renewed 
sympathy,  met,  and  in  their  meeting 
formed  a  bond  between  us  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  The  darkness  shielded 
this  broken  and  sorrow-smitten  soul, 
still  decently  proud  and  shy  in  the 
showing  of  its  grief;  he  sought  relief  in 
speaking  to  me.  And  this  was  what  I 
heard  that  night,  moving  slowly  on  the 
road,  amid  the  petty  clatter  of  our 
wagon,  and  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  a  flick  of  the  whip,  or  an  ejacu- 
lation to  the  horse. 

"  It  was  his  twenty-first  birthday.  I 
don't  know  why  it  should  have  come 
just  then;  but 'it  did.  That  was  the 
way  the  Almighty  had  fixed  it,  I  sup- 
pose. And  it  was  down  at  the  pond 
near  where  you  told  me  you  live. 
There  's  where  he  was  drowned. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  seems  strange,  now,  to 
look  back  on  'em  all, — those  twenty- 
one  years!  If  you  haven't  any  chil- 
dren, you  can't  tell  what  it  is.  But  I 
say  to  you,  sir,  when  the  child  has  once 
come,  you  ain't  the  same  man,  any  more; 
you  're  that  child,  then,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else.  If  he  dies,  —  you  don't  ex- 
actly die,  I  know  that;  but  it  ain't  much 
better.  Well,  I  saw  that  boy  growing 
up  from  the  little  bit  of  a  thing  he  was 
at  first,  all  the  way  till  he  was  a  man, 
piece  by  piece,  changing  from  a  boy  into 
a  young  man,  so  that  you  could  n't  tell 
hardly  where  one  left  off  and  the  other 
joined  on; — and  then,  all  at  once,  he 
goes  off,  brave  and  happy  as  ever,  and 
that 's  the  end  of  it.  Just  a  little  pleas- 
ure party  of  three  or  four  of  his  friends 
and  himself  going  off  to  bathe;  and  he 
got  drowned. 

"I  was  twenty-one  myself,  when  I 
got  engaged  to  be  married.  Just  his 
age!  I  was  n't,  married  for  several 
years  after  that,  though.  And  then  it 
was  a  good  while  before  we  had  the 
baby.  Well,  I  suppose  you  may  say  all 
my  life,  until  he  was  born,  was  a  sort  of 
leading  up  to  that.  And  now  it  seems 


a  good  many  years  to  have  lived,  before 
I  had  a  sou.  I  did  n't  use  to  think  so. 
I  don't  think,  any  way,  I  ever  thought  of 
it  at  all,  while  he  was  alive.  But  things 
change;  it  seems,  now,  as  if  all  those 
years  had  been  wasted.  Why,  they 
only  led  up  to  his  being  born,  and  now 
he  's  dead! 

"  But  it  does  me  good,  after  all,  to 
look  back  on  my  life,  and  see  how  I 
lived  it  up  to  then  all  for  him,  without 
hardly  knowing  it;  and  then,  after  he 
came,  how  I  lived  for  him  purposely, 
every  day,  and  did  n't  often  have  my 
thoughts  off  him.  We  was  pretty  care- 
ful of  him,  always.  We  never  had  but 
him.  He  was  a  good  boy,  from  the 
start,  —  only  just  wild  enough  to  show 
he  had  a  spirit.  But  we  was  all  the 
tenderer  with  him.  Folks  say  a  child  is 
too  good  to  live,  sometimes.  I  don't 
believe  it,  though.  I  don't  see  why  he 
couldn't  have  lived,  why  he  wouldn't 
have  been  living  now,  if  he  had  n't  hap- 
pened to  have  got  drowned.  You  see, 
he  did  live  twenty-one  years.  So  that 
was  n't  the  reason.  But,  even  if  I 
was  n't  particularly  afraid  of  his  dying, 
it  was  just  the  same  as  if  I  had  been,  as 
far  as  taking  care  of  him  goes.  He  was 
a  good  learner,  and  we  sent  him  to 
school  straight  along ;  only  I  had  to  look 
out  he  did  n't  work  too  hard.  I  don't 
know  what  he  'd  have  been,  if  he  'd 
lived.  He  was  too  full  of  real  go,  to 
keep  on  farmin'.  He  'd  have  done  it,  if 
I  'd  said  so.  But  what  I  wanted,  was  to 
make  money  enough  to  let  him  go  his 
own  way.  Somehow,  money  seemed  to 
come  easier  in  those  days,  when  we 
wanted  it  for  his  bringing-up;  though,  of 
course,  we  had  bad  years,  too.  But 
that  was  before  the  war. 

u  He  went  to  the  war,  too.  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  any  harder  for  us,  than  it 
was  for  lots  of  folks  at  the  same  time; 
but  I  tell  you  it  was  a  terrible  burden. 
There  he  was  gone  three  full  years,  and 
only  once  he  came  back  on  a  furlough; 
and  all  that  time  not  a  thing  his  mother 
could  do  for  him,  except  knit  stockings 
and  hem  shirts,  and  once  or  twice  she 
managed  to  get  a  box  of  good  things  for 
him.  Now  when  I  think  of  it,  there 
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have  been  plenty  of  times  that  I  did  n't 
see  him  at  all,  —  whole  winters  when  he 
was  off  to  school  .and  academy,  and  I 
never  saw  him;  and  then  those  three 
years  at  the  war.  Fully  one  quarter  of 
his  life  I  did  n't  see  him,  counting  in  odd 
days,  I  guess.  And  I  suppose  I  'd 
ought  to  have  got  used  to  it.  But  it 
ha'n't  made  any  difference;  I  miss  him 
just  the  same.  I  pretty  near  gave  him 
up,  that  while  he  was  at  the  war.  And 
it  does  seem  strange  he  shouldn't  have 
got  hurt,  all  the  while.  He  was  in  a 
good  many  battles,  too,  and  down  in 
those  places  where  they  had  the  fever 
so  bad ;  and  yet  he  came  home  all  right. 
Maybe  that  was  what  made  it  all  the 
harder,  when  something  did  happen 
afterward. 

"My  wife,  she  says  perhaps  it  was 
wrong  to  have  been  so  rejoiced  over  his 
coming  safe  home;  that  we  did  n't  think 
enough  of  what  others  had  suffered  that 
had  lost  their  children  in  the  war.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  judgment  on  us;  I  don't 
pretend  to  say  it  wa'n't.  What  I  do 
know  is,  it  was  harder  than  ever  to  lose 
him,  when  we  'd  just  got  him  back. 
Somehow  it 's  strange  he  should  have 
died  just  that  way.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day;  you  would  n't  have  expected  any- 
thing so  sad  was  going  to  happen.  The 
grass  was  as  green,  and  the  sky  shon' 
blue  as  ever  any  other  summer  day;  but 
he  got  his  death  of  it,  for  all  that. 
Sometimes  I  see  it  all  before  me  just 
that  way  as  if  I  had  been  there  when  it 
happened;  though  I've  never  been  to 
the  pond  since.  Don't  think  I  ever 
shall  go.  But  I  see  him  a-goin'  into  the 
bright,  calm  water,  tall  and  slim, — 
though  he  had  a  good  broad  chest  and 
a  stout  back,  —  just  as  full  of  life  and 
fun  as  he  could  be ;  and  then  I  remem- 
ber how  he  looked  when  they  brought 
him  home.  Nobody  could  tell  just  how 
it  happened.  The  boys  was  so  fright- 


ened, they  could  n't  tell  it  straight. 
Well,  I  don't  wonder.  Who  could  tell 
how  such  a  thing  happened?  It's  no 
use;  it  would  n't  make  it  any  better;  he 
could  n't  have  come  alive  again. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  great  help,  as  I  was 
saying,  to  have  him  on  the  farm  that 
one  year.  He  was  a  good  hand.  That 's 
what  I  was  thinking  of,  when  I  began 
talking  to  you  about  it,  just  now.  Most 
likely  I  shall  have  to  get  a  hired  man, 
next  spring.  I  was  thinking  of  having 
another  horse;  Robin's  pretty  stiff.  1 
need  a  new  one,  pretty  bad.  But  I 
guess  I  shall  have  to  put  the  money  into 
a  hired  hand.  Go  'long,  Robin;  seems 
to  me  you  're  awful  dull  to-night." 

Before  the  first  morning  twilight  crept 
along  the  highway,  I  had  left  the  farmer. 
Our  roads  diverged ;  I  leaped  down  from 
my  rough  seat  beside  him ;  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  For  a  little  while,  I 
heard  the  wooden  rattling  of  his  modest 
vehicle,  as  he  drove  on  toward  the  city 
by  another  way  from  that  which  I  fol- 
lowed. Then  the  sound  died  away. 
But  when  the  sunrise  appeared,  floating 
in  over  the  sea  and  crowded  city,  I 
thought  of  him  still.  It  was  a  dawn 
fairer,  as  it  chanced,  than  many  fair 
dawns  I  have  known.  The  sky  in  the 
east  was  set  thick  with  clear-cut  clouds 
of  fresh  crimson,  drifting  in  long  lines 
with  their  points  against  the  wind,  and 
separated  each  from  each  by  slender 
rifts  of  gray.  As  yet,  only  an  occa- 
sional vehicle  of  clumsy  sort  clattered 
over  the  pavements ;  and  in  the  intervals 
of  quiet,  a  dim  and  multitudinous  whis- 
per seemed  to  pervade  the  air,  as  of  the 
ocean  softly  breathing  in  a  dream.  The 
farmer  was  by  this  time  breakfasting  in 
a  dingy  refreshment  stand  of  low  price, 
near  the  scene  of  his  impending  busi- 
ness. In  an  hour,  market  would  begin. 
G.  P.  Lathrop. 
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III. 

It  was  then  summer,  and  the  weather  very  fine  ; 
so  pleased  was  I  with  the  country,  in  which  I  had 
never  traveled  before,  that  my  delight  proved  equal 
to  my  wonder.  —  BK.NVEMJTO  CKLLI.M. 

THERE  are  few  pleasures  in  life  equal 
to  that  of  riding  on  the  box-seat  of  a 
0tag6-Cdach,  through  a  country  unknown 
to  you,  and  hearing  the  driver  talk 
about  his  horses.  We  made  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  twelve  horses  on 
that  day's  ride,  and  learned  the  peculiar 
disposition  and  traits  of  each  one  of 
them,  their  ambition  of  display,  their 
sensitiveness,  to  praise  or  blame,  their 
faithfulness,  their  playfulness,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  yielded  to  kind 
treatment,  their  daintiness  about  food 
and  lodging. 

May  I  never  forget  the  spirited  little 
jade,  the  off-leader  in  the  third  stage,  the 
petted  belle  of  the  route,  the  nervous, 
coquettish,  mincing  mare  of  Marshy 
Hope.  A  spoiled  beauty  she  was;  you 
could  see  that  as  she  took  the  road  with 
dancing  step,  tossing  her  pretty  head 
about,  and  conscious  of  her  shining  black 
coat  and  her  tail  done  up  "  in  any  sim- 
ple knot"  —  like  the  back  hair  of 
Shelley's  Beatrice  Cenci.  How  she 
ambled  and  sidled  and  plumed  herself, 
and  now  and  then  let  fly  her  little  heels 
high  in  air  in  mere  excess  of  larkish 
feeling. 

"  So!  girl;  so!  Kitty,"  murmurs  the 
driver  in  the  softest  tones  of  admiration; 
tk  she  don't  mean  anything  by  it,  she  's 
just  like  a  kitten." 

But  the  heels  keep  Hying  above  the 
traces,  and  by  and  by  the  driver  is 
obliged  to  "  speak  hash  "  to  the  beauty. 
The  reproof  of  the  displeased  tone  is 
evidently  felt,  for  she  settles  at  once  to 
her  work,  showing  perhaps  a  little  im- 
patience, jerking  her  head  up  and  down, 
and  protesting  by  her  nimble  movements 
against  the  more  deliberate  trot  of  her 
companion.  I  believe  that  a  blow  from 
the  cruel  lash  would  have  broken  her 


heart;  or  else  it  would  have  made  a 
little  fiend  of  the  spirited  creature.  The 
lash  is  hardly  ever  good  for  the  sex. 

For  thirteen  years,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, this  coachman  had  driven  this 
monotonous,  uninteresting  route,  with 
always  the  same  sandy  -hills,  scrubby 
firs,  occasional  cabins,  in  sight.  What 
a  time  to  nurse  his  thought  and  feed  on 
his  heart!  How  deliberately  he  can 
turn  things  over  in  his  brain !  What  a 
system  of  philosophy  he  might  evolve 
out  of  his  consciousness!  One  would 
think  so.  But,  in  fact,  the  stage-box  ia 
no  place  for  thinking.  To  handle  twelve 
horses  every  day,  to  keep  each  to  its 
proper  work,  stimulating  the  lazy  and 
restraining  the  free,  humoring  each  dis- 
position, so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  shall  be  obtained  with  the  least 
friction,  making  each  trip  on  time,  and 
so  as  to  leave  each  horse  in  as  good  con- 
dition at  the  close  as  at  the  start,  taking 
advantage  of  the  road,  refreshing  the 
team  by  an  occasional  spurt  of  speed,  — 
all  these  things  require  constant  atten- 
tion; and  if  the  driver  was  composing 
an  epic,  the  coach  might  go  into  the 
ditch;  or,  if  no  accident  happened,  the 
horses  would  be  worn  out  in  a  month, 
except  for  the  driver's  care. 

I  conclude  that  the  most  delicate  and 
important  occupation  in  life  is  stage- 
driving.  It  would  be  easier  to  "run" 
the  treasury  department  of  the  United 
States  than  a  four-in-hand.  I  have  a 
sense  of  the  unimportance  of  everything 
else  in  comparison  with  this  business  in 
hand.  And  I  think  the  driver  shares 
that  feeling.  He  is  the  autocrat  of  the 
situation.  He  is  lord  of  all  the  humble 
passengers,  and  they  feel  their  inferior- 
ity. They  may  have  knowledge  and 
skill  in  some  things,  but  they  are  of  no 
use  here.  At  all  the  stables  the  driver 
is  king;  all  the  people  on  the  route  are 
deferential  to  him;  they  are  happy  if  he 
will  crack  a  joke  with  them,  and  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  he  gives  them  better  than 
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they  send.  And  it  is  his  joke  that  always 
raises  the  laugh,  regardless  of  its  qual- 
ity. 

We  carry  the  royal  mail,  and  as  we 
go  along  drop  little  sealed  canvas  bags 
at  way  offices.  The  bags  would  not 
hold  more  than  three  pints  of  meal,  and 
I  can  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  them. 
Yet  somebody  along  here  must  be  ex- 
pecting a  letter,  or  they  would  not  keep 
up  the  mail  facilities.  At  French  River 
we  change  horses.  There  is  a  mill  here, 
and  there  are  half  a  dozen  houses,  and 
a  cranky  bridge,  which  the  driver  thinks 
will  not  tumble  down  this  trip.  The 
settlement  may  have  seen  better  days, 
and  will  probably  see  worse. 

I  preferred  to  cross  the  long  shaky 
wooden  bridge  on  foot,  leaving  the  in- 
side passengers  to  take  the  risk,  and  get 
the  worth  of  their  money ;  and  while  the 
horses  were  being  put  to,  I  walked  on 
over  the  hill.  And  here  I  encountered 
a  veritable  foot-pad,  with  a  club  in  his 
hand  and  a  bundle  on  his  shoulder, 
coming  down  the  dusty  road,  with  the 
wild-eyed  aspect  of  one  who  travels  into 
a  far  country  in  search  of  adventure. 
He  seemed  to  be  of  a  cheerful  and 
sociable  turn,  and  desired  that  I  should 
linger  and  converse  with  him.  But  he 
was  more  meagrely  supplied  with  the 
media  of  conversation  than  any  person 
I  ever  met.  His  opening  address  was 
in  a  tongue  that  failed  to  convey  to  me 
the  least  idea.  I  replied  in  such  lan- 
guage as  I  had  with  me,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  equally  lost  upon  him.  We  then 
fell  back  upon  gestures  and  ejaculations, 
and  by  these  I  learned  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cape  Breton,  but  not  an  aborig- 
ine. By  signs  he  asked  me  where  I 
came  from,  and  where  I  was  going;  and 
he  was  so  much  pleased  with  my  desti- 
nation that  he  desired  to  know  my 
name;  and  this  I  told  him  with  all  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  I  could  convey; 
but  he  could  no  more  pronounce  it  than 
I  could  speak  his  name.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  he  spoke  a  French 
patois,  and  I  asked  him;  but  he  only 
shook  his  head.  He  would  own  neither 
to  German  nor  Irish.  The  happy  thought 
came  to  me  of  inquiring  if  he  knew  En- 


glish.    But  he  shook  his   head   again, 
and  said, — 

"No  English,  plenty  garlic." 

This  was  entirely  incomprehensible, 
for  I  knew  that  garlic  is  not  a  language, 
but  a  smell.  But  when  he  had  repeated 
the  word  several  times,  I  found  that  he 
meant  Gaelic;  and  when  we  had  come 
to  this  understanding,  we  cordially  shook 
hands  and  willingly  parted.  One  sel- 
dom encounters  a  wilder  or  more  good- 
natured  savage  than  this  stalwart  wan- 
derer. And  meeting  him  raised  my 
hopes  of  Cape  Breton. 

We  change  horses  again,  for  the  last 
stage,  at  Marshy  Hope.  As  we  turn  down 
the  hill  into  this  place  of  the  mournful 
name,  we  dash  past  a  procession  of  five 
country  wagons,  which  makes  way  for 
us;  everything  makes  way  for  us,  even 
death  itself  turns  out  for  the  stage  with 
four  horses.  The  second  wagon  carries 
a  long  box,  which  reveals  to  us  the 
mournful  errand  of  the  caravan.  We 
drive  into  the  stable,  and  get  down 
while  the  fresh  horses  are  put  to.  The 
company's  stables  are  all  alike,  and  open 
at  each  end  with  great  doors.  The  sta- 
ble is  the  best  house  in  the  place ;  there 
are  three  or  four  houses  besides,  and 
one  of  them  is  white,  and  has  vines 
growing  over  the  front  door,  and  holly- 
hocks by  the  front  gate.  Three  or  four 
women,  and  as  many  bare-legged  girls, 
have  come  out  to  look  at  the  procession, 
and  we  lounge  towards  the  group. 

' '  It  had  a  winder  in  the  top  of  it,  and 
silver  handles,"  says  one. 

"Well,  I  declare;  and  you  could  a 
looked  right  in  ?  " 

"If  I'd  been  a  mind  to." 

"Who  has  died?  "I  ask. 

"It's  old  woman  Larue;  she  lived 
on  Gilead  Hill,  mostly  alone.  It 's  bet- 
ter for  her. ' ' 

' '  Had  she  any  friends  ?  ' ' 

"  One  darter.  They  are  takin'  her 
over  Eden  way,  to  bury  her  where  she 
come  from." 

"Was  she  a  good  woman?"  The 
traveler  is  naturally  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  people  die  in  Nova  Scotia. 

' '  Well,  good  enough.  Both  her  hus- 
bands is  dead." 
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The  gossips  continued  talking  of  the 
burying.  Poor  old  woman  Larue!  It 
was  mournful  enough  to  encounter  you 
for  the  only  time  in  this  world  in  this 
plight,  and  to  have  this  glimpse  of  your 
wretched  life  on  lonesome  (iilead  Hill. 
What  pleasure,  I  wonder,  had  she  in 
her  life,  and  what  pleasure  have  any  of 
these  hard-favored  women  in  this  dole- 
ful region?  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  it. 
Doubtless,  however,  the  region  is  n't 
doleful,  and  the  sentimental  traveler 
would  not  have  felt  it  so  if  he  had  not 
encountered  this  funereal  flitting. 

But  the  horses  are  in.  We  mount  to 
our  places;  the  big  doors  swing  open. 

"  Stand  away,"  cries  the  driver. 

The  hostler  lets  go  Kitty's  bridle,  the 
horses  plunge  forward,  and  we  are  off  at 
a  gallop,  taking  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  pursued  by  old  woman  Larue. 

This  last  stage  is  eleven  miles,  through 
a  pleasanter  country,  and  we  make  it  in 
a  trifle  over  an  hour,  going  at  an  exhil- 
arating gait,  that  raises  our  spirits  out 
of  the  Marshy  Hope  level.  The  per- 
fection of  travel  is  ten  miles  an  hour,  on 
top  of  a  stage-coach;  it  is  greater  speed 
than  forty  by  rail.  It  nurses  one's 
pride  to  sit  aloft,  and  rattle  past  the 
farm-houses,  and  give  our  dust  to  the 
cringing  foot  tramps.  There  is  some- 
thing royal  in  the  swaying  of  the  coach 
body,  and  an  excitement  in  the  patter 
of  the  horses'  hoofs.  And  what  an 
honor  it  must  be  to  guide  such  a  machine 
through  a  region  of  rustic  admiration. 

The  sun  has  set  when  we  come  thun- 
dering down  into  the  pretty  Catholic 
village  of  Antigonish  —  the  most  home- 
like place  we  have  seen  on  the  island. 
The  twin  stone  towers  of  the  unfinished 
cathedral  loom  up  large  in  the  fading 
light,  and  the  bishop's  palace  on  the  hill 
—  the  home  of  the  Bishop  of  Arichat  — 
appears  to  be  an  imposing  white  barn 
with  many  staring  windows.  At  Antig- 
onish  —  with  the  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable  —  let  the  reader  know  there  is 
a  most  comfortable  inn,  kept  by  a  cheery 
landlady,  where  the  stranger  is  served 
by  the  comely  handmaidens,  her  daugh- 
ters, and  feels  that  he  has  reached  a 
home  at  last.  Here  we  wished  to  stay. 


Here  we  wished  to  end  this  weary  pil- 
grimage. Could  Hadderk  he  as  attract- 
ive as  this  peaceful  valley  !  Should  we 
find  any  inn  on  Cape  Breton  like  this 
one? 

"Never  was  on  Cape  Breton,"  our 
driver  had  said;  "  hope  I  never  shall  be. 
Heard  enough  about  it.  Taverns? 
You  '11  find  'em  occupied." 

"Fleas?" 

«  Wus." 

"  But  it  is  a  lovely  country?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it." 

Into  what  unknown  dangers  were  we 
going?  Why  not  stay  here  and  be 
happy?  It  was  a  soft  summer  night. 
People  were  loitering  in  the  street;  the 
young  beaux  of  the  place  going  up  and 
down  with  the  belles,  after  the  leisurely 
manner  in  youth  and  summer;  perhaps 
they  were  students  from  St.  Xavier 
College,  or  visiting  gallants  from  Guys- 
borough.  They  look  into  the  post-office 
and  the  fancy  store.  They  stroll  and 
take  their  little  provincial  pleasure  and 
make  love,  for  all  we  can  see,  as  if  An- 
tigonish were  a  part  of  the  world.  How 
they  must  look  down  on  Marshy  Hope 
and  Addington  Forks  and  Tracadie! 
What  a  charming  place  to  live  in,  is 
this! 

But  the  stage  goes  on  at  eight  o'clock. 
It  will  wait  for  no  man.  There  is  no 
other  stage  till  eight  the  next  night,  and 
we  have  no  alternative  but  a  night  ride. 
We  put  aside  all  else  except  duty  and 
Baddeck.  This  is  strictly  a  pleasure 
trip. 

The  stage  establishment  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey  could  hardly  be  called 
the  finest  on  the  continent.  The  wagon 
was  drawn  by  two  horses.  It  was  a 
square  box,  covered  with  painted  cloth. 
Within  were  two  narrow  seats,  facing 
each  other,  affording  no  room  for  the 
legs  of  passengers,  and  offering  them  no 
position  but  a  strictly  upright  one.  It 
was  a  most  ingeniously  uncomfortable 
box  in  which  to  put  sleepy  travelers  for 
the  night.  The  weather  would  be  chilly 
before  morning,  and  to  sit  upright  on  a 
narrow  board  all  night,  and  shiver,  is  not 
cheerful.  Of  course,  the  reader  says 
that  this  is  no  hardship  to  talk  about. 
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But  the  reader  is  mistaken.  Anything  is 
a  hardship  when  it  is  unpleasantly  what 
one  does  not  desire  or  expect.  These 
travelers  have  spent  wakeful  nights  in 
the  forests,  in  a  cold  rain,  and  never 
thought  of  complaining.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  about  the  Polar  sufferings  of  Dr. 
Kane  to  a  guest  at  a  metropolitan  hotel, 
in  the  midst  of  luxury,  when  the  mos- 
quito sings  all  night  in  his  ear,  and  his 
mutton-chop  is  overdone  at  breakfast. 
One  does  not  like  to  be  set  up  for  a  hero 
in  trifles,  in  odd  moments,  and  in  incon- 
spicuous places. 

There  were  two  passengers  besides 
ourselves,  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  who  were  returning  from  Hali- 
fax to  Plaster  Cove,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  distrib- 
uting alcoholic  liquors  at  retail.  This 
fact  we  ascertained  incidentally,  as  we 
learned  the  nationality  of  our  comrades 
by  their  brogue,  and  their  religion  by 
their  lively  ejaculations  during  the  night. 
We  stowed  ourselves  into  the  rigid  box, 
bade  a  sorrowing  good  night  to  the 
landlady  and  her  daughters,  who  stood 
at  the  inn  door,  and  went  jingling  down 
the  street  towards  the  open  country. 

The  moon  rises  at  eight  o'clock  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  came  above  the  horizon 
exactly  as  we  began  our  journey,  a  har- 
vest-moon, round  and  red.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  it  lay  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  as  if  too  heavy  to  lift  itself,  as 
big  as  a  cart-wheel,  and  its  disk  cut  by 
a  fence  rail.  With  what  a  flood  of 
splendor  it  deluged  farm-houses  and 
farms,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  level 
country!  There  could  not  be  a  more 
magnificent  night  in  which  to  ride 
towards  that  geographical  mystery  of 
our  boyhood,  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

A  few  miles  out  of  town  the  stage 
stopped  in  the  road  before  a  post-sta- 
tion. An  old  woman  opened  the  door  of 
the  farm-house  to  receive  the  bag  which 
the  driver  carried  to  her.  A  couple  of 
sprightly  little  girls  rushed  out  to  "  in- 
terview "  the  passengers,  climbing  up  to 
ask  their  names  and,  with  much  giggling, 
to  get  a  peep  at  their  faces.  And  upon 
the  handsomeness  or  ugliness  of  the 
faces  they  saw  in  the  moonlight  they 


pronounced  with  perfect  candor.  We 
are  not  obliged  to  say  what  their  verdict 
was.  Girls  here  no  doubt,  as  elsewhere, 
lose  this  trustful  candor  as  they  grow 
older. 

Just  as  we  were  starting,  the  old 
woman  screamed  out  from  the  door,  in 
a  shrill  voice,  addressing  the  driver,  "  Did 
you  see  ary  a  sick  man  'bout  'tigonish  ?  " 

"  Nary." 

"There's  one  been  round  here  for 
three  or  four  days,  pretty  bad  off;  's 
got  the  St.  Vitus's.  He  wanted  me  to 
get  him  some  medicine  for  it  up  to  An- 
tigonish.  I  've  got  it  here  in  a  vial,  and 
I  wished  you  could  take  it  to  him." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"I  dunno.  I  heern  he'd  gone  east 
by  the  Gut.  Perhaps  you'll  hear  of 
him."  All  this  screamed  out  into  the 
night. 

"Well,  I '11  take  it." 

We  took  the  vial  aboard  and  went  on ; 
but  the  incident  powerfully  affected  us. 
The  weird  voice  of  the  old  woman  was 
exciting  in  itself,  and  we  could  not  es- 
cape the  image  of  this  unknown  man, 
dancing  about  this  region  without  any 
medicine,  fleeing  perchance  by  night 
and  alone,  and  finally  flitting  away 
down  the  Gut  of  Canso.  This  fugitive 
mystery  almost  immediately  shaped  it- 
self into  the  following  simple  poem :  — 

"  There  was  an  old  man  of  Canso, 
Unable  to  sit  or  stan'  so. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  ran  so  ?  — 
Says  he,  '  I've  St.  Vitus'  dance  so, 
All  down  the  Gut  of  Canso.'  " 

This  melancholy  song  is  now,  I  doubt 
not,  sung  by  the  maidens  of  Antigonish. 

In  spite  of  the  consolations  of  poetry, 
however,  the  night  wore  on  slowly,  and 
soothing  sleep  tried  in  vain  to  get  a 
lodgment  in  the  jolting  wagon.  One 
can  sleep  upright,  but  not  when  his 
head  is  every  moment  knocked  against 
the  framework  of  a  wagon  cover. 
Even  a  jolly  young  Irishman  of  Plaster 
Cove,  whose  nature  it  is  to  sleep  under 
whatever  discouragement,  is  beaten  by 
these  circumstances.  He  wishes  he  had 
his  fiddle  along.  We  never  know  what 
men  are  on  casual  acquaintance.  This 
rather  stupid-looking  fellow  is  a  devotee 
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of  music,  and  knows  how  to  coax  the 
sweetness  out  of  the  unwilling  violin. 
Sometimes  he  goes  miles  and  miles  on 
winter  nights  to  draw  the  seductive  bow 
for  the  Cape  Breton  dancers,  and  there 
is  enthusiasm  in  his  voice,  as  he  relates 
exploits  of  fiddling  from  sunset  till  the 
dawn  of  day.  Other  information,  how- 
ever, the  young  man  has  not,  and  when 
this  is  exhausted,  he  becomes  sleepy 
again,  and  tries  a  dozen  ways  to  twist 
himself  into  a  posture  in  which  sleep 
will  be  possible.  He  doubles  up  his  legs, 
he  slides  them  under  the  seat,  he  sits 
on  the  wagon  bottom;  but  the  wagon 
swings  and  jolts  and  knocks  him  about. 
His  patience  under  this  punishment  is 
admirable,  and  there  is  something  pa- 
thetic in  his  restraint  from  profanity. 

It  is  enough  to  look  out  upon  the 
magnificent  night;  the  moon  is  now 
high,  and  swinging  clear  and  distant; 
the  air  has  grown  chilly;  the  stars  can- 
not be  eclipsed  by  the  greater  light,  but 
glow  with  a  chastened  fervor.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  splendid  display  for  the 
sake  of  four  sleepy  men,  banging  along 
in  a  coach  —  an  insignificant  little  ve- 
hicle with  two  horses.  No  one  is  up  at 
any  of  the  farm-houses  to  see  it;  no  one 
appears  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  except 
an  occasional  baying  dog,  or  a  rooster 
that  has  mistaken  the  time  of  night. 
By  midnight  we  come  to  Tracadie,  an 
orchard,  a  farm-house,  and  a  stable. 
We  are  not  far  from  the  sea  now,  and 
can  see  a  silver  mist  in  the  north.  An 
inlet  comes  lapping  up  by  the  old  house 
with  a  salty  smell  and  a  suggestion  of 
oyster-beds.  We  .knock  up  the  sleep- 
ing hostlers,  change  horses,  and  go  on 
again,  dead  sleepy,  but  unable  to  get 
a  wink.  And  all  the  night  is  blazing 
with  beauty.  We  think  of  the  criminal 
who  was  sentenced  to  be  kept  awake 
till  he  died. 

The  fiddler  makes  another  trial.  Tem- 
perately remarking,  "  I  am  very  sleepy," 
he  kneels  upon  the  floor  and  rests  his 
head  on  the  seat.  This  position  for  a 
second  promises  repose ;  but  almost  im- 
mediately his  head  begins  to  pound  the 
seat,  and  beat  a  lively  rat-a-plan  on  the 
board.  The  head  of  a  wooden  idol 
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could  n't  stand  this  treatment  more  than 
a  minute.  The  fiddler  twisted  and 
turned,  but  his  head  went  like  a  trip- 
hammer on  the  seat.  I  have  never  seen 
a  devotional  attitude  so  deceptive,  or 
one  that  produced  less  favorable  results. 
The  young  man  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  meekly  said:  — 

"  It 's  dam  hard." 

If  the  recording  angel  took  down  this 
observation,  he  doubtless  made  a  note  of 
the  injured  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

How  slowly  the  night  passes  to  one 
tipping  and  swinging  along  in  a  slowly 
moving  stage!  But  the  harbinger  of 
the  day  came  at  last.  When  the  fiddler 
rose  from  his  knees,  I  saw  the  morning 
star  burst  out  of  .the  east  like  a  great 
diamond,  and  I  knew  that  Venus  was 
strong  enough  to  pull  up  even  the  sun, 
from  whom  she  is  never  distant  more 
than  an  eighth  of  the  heavenly  circle. 
The  moon  could  not  put  her  out  of  coun- 
tenance. She  blazed  and  scintillated 
with  a  dazzling  brilliance,  a  throbbing 
splendor,  that  made  the  moon  seem  a 
pale,  sentimental  invention.  Steadily 
she  mounted,  in  her  fresh  beauty,  with 
the  confidence  and  vigor  of  new  love, 
driving  her  more  domestic  rival  out  of 
the  sky.  And  this  sort  of  tiling,  I  sup- 
pose, goes  on  frequently.  These  splen- 
dors burn  and  this  panorama  passes 
night  after  night  down  at  the  end  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  all  for  the  stage-driver, 
dozing  along  on  his  box,  from  Antigonish 
to  the  Strait. 

"  Here  you  are,"  cries  the  driver,  at 
length,  when  we  have  become  wearily 
indifferent  to  where  we  are.  We  have 
reached  the  ferry.  The  dawn  has  not 
come,  but  it  is  not  far  off.  We  step 
out  and  find  a  chilly  morning,  and.  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Gut  of  Causo  flowing 
before  us,  lighted  here  and  there  by  a 
patch  of  white  mist.  The  ferry-man  is 
asleep,  and  his  door  is  shut.  We  call 
him  by  all  the  names  known  among  men. 
We  pound  upon  his  house,  but  he  makes 
no  sign.  Before  he  awakes  and  comes 
out,  growling,  the  sky  in  the  east  is 
lightened  a  shade,  and  the  star  of  the 
dawn  sparkles  less  brilliantly.  But  the 
process  is  slow  The  twilight  is  long 
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There  is  a  surprising  deliberation  about 
the  preparation  of  the  sun  for  rising,  as 
there  is  in  the  movements  of  the  boat- 
man. Both  appear  to  be  reluctant  to 
begin  the  day. 

The  ferry-man  and  his  shaggy  com- 
rade get  ready  at  last,  and  we  step  into 
the  clumsy  yawl,  and  the  slowly  moving 
oars  begin  to  pull  us  up-stream.  The 
strait  is  here  less  than  a  mile  wide;  the 
tide  is  running  strongly,  and  the  water 
is  full  of  swirls,  — the  little  whirlpools  of 
the  rip-tide.  The  morning  star  is  now 
high  in  the  sky;  the  moon,  declining 
in  the  west,  is  more  than  ever  like  a 
silver  shield;  along  the  east  is  a  faint 
flush  of  pink.  In  the  increasing  light 
we  can  see  the  bold  shores  of  the  strait, 
and  the  square  projection  of  Cape  Por- 
cupine below. 

On  the  rocks  above  the  town  of  Plas- 
ter Cove,  where  there  is  a  black  and 
white  sign,  —  Telegraph  Cable,  —  we  set 
ashore  our  companions  of  the  night,  and 
gee  them  climb  up  to  their  station  for 
retailing  the  necessary  means  of  intox- 
ication in  their  district,  with  the  mourn- 
ful thought  that  we  may  never  behold 
them  again. 

As  we  drop  down  along  the  shore, 
there  is  a  white  sea-gull  asleep  on  the 
rock,  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  with  his  head 
under  his  wing.  The  rock  is  dripping 
with  dew,  and  the  bird  is  as  wet  as  his 
hard  bed.  We  pass  within  an  oar's 
length  of  him,  but  he  does  not  heed  us, 
and  we  do  not  disturb  his  morning 
slumbers.  For  there  is  no  such  cruelty 
as  the  waking  of  anybody  out  of  a 
morning  nap. 

When  we  land,  and  take  up  our  bags 
to  ascend  the  hill  to  the  white  tavern  of 
Port  Hastings  (as  Plaster  Cove  now 
likes  to  be  called),  the  sun  lifts  himself 
slowly  over  the  tree-tops,  and  the  magic 
of  the  night  vanishes. 

And  this  is  Cape  Breton,  reached 
after  almost  a  week  of  travel.  Here  is 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  but  where  is  Bad- 
deck?  It  is  Saturday  morning;  if  we 
cannot  make  Baddeck  by  night,  we 
might  as  well  have  remained  in  Boston. 
And  who  knows  what  we  shall  find 
if  we  get  there  ?  A  forlorn  fishing  sta- 


tion, a  dreary  hotel?  Suppose  we  can- 
not get  on,  and  are  forced  to  stay  here? 
Asking  ourselves  these  questions,  we 
enter  the  Plaster  Cove  tavern.  No  one 
is  stirring,  but  the  house  is  open,  and 
we  take  possession  of  the  dirty  public 
room,  and  almost  immediately  drop  to 
sleep  in  the  fluffy  rocking-chairs;  but 
even  sleep  is  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer our  desire  to  push  on,  and  we  soon 
rouse  up  and  go  in  pursuit  of  informa- 
tion. 

No  landlord  is  to  be  found,  but  there 
is  an  unkempt  servant  in  the  kitchen, 
who  probably  does  not  see  any  use  in 
making  her  toilet  more  than  once  a 
week.  To  this  fearful  creature  is  in- 
trusted the  dainty  duty  of  preparing 
breakfast.  Her  indifference  is  equal  to 
her  lack  of  information,  and  her  ability 
to  convey  information  is  fettered  by  her 
use  of  Gaelic  as  her  native  speech. 
But  she  directs  us  to  the  stable.  There 
we  find  a  driver  hitching  his  horses  to  a 
two-horse  stage- wagon. 

"Is  this  stage  for  Baddeck?  " 

"Not  much." 

' '  Is  there  any  stage  for  Baddeck  ?  ' ' 

"Not  to-day." 

"  Where  does  this  go,  and  when?  " 

"  St.  Peter's.  Starts  in  fifteen  min- 
utes." 

This  seems  like  "  business,"  and  we 
are  inclined  to  try  it,  especially  as  we 
have  no  notion  where  St.  Peter's  is. 

"  Does  any  other  stage  go  from  here 
to-day  anywhere  else  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes.  Port  Hood.  Quarter  of  an 
hour. ' ' 

Everything  was  about  to  happen  in 
fifteen  minutes.  We  inquire  further. 
St.  Peter's  is  on  the  east  coast,  on  the 
road  to  Sydney.  Port  Hood  is  on  the 
west  coast.  There  is  a  stage  from  Port 
Hood  to  Baddeck.  It  would  land  us 
there  sometime  Sunday  morning  —  dis- 
tance, eighty  miles. 

Heavens!  what  a  pleasure  trip.  To 
ride  eighty  miles  more  without  sleep! 
We  should  simply  be  delivered  dead  on 
the  Bras  d'Or;  that  is  all.  Tell  us, 
gentle  driver,  is  there  no  other  way  ? 

"Well,  there's  Jim  Hughes,  come 
over  at  midnight  with  a  passenger  from 
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Baddeck;  he's  in  the  hotel  now;  per- 
haps he  '11  take  you." 

Our  hope  hung  on  Jim  Hughes.  The 
frowzy  servant  piloted  us  up  to  his 
sleeping  room;  "  Go  right  in,"  said  she; 
and  we  went  in,  according  to  the  simple 
custom  of  the  country,  though  it  was  a 
bedroom  that  one  would  not  enter  ex- 
cept on  business.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not 
like  to  be  disturbed,  but  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  man  who  could  wake  up 
suddenly,  shake  his  head,  and  transact 
business,  — a  sort  of  Napoleon,  in  fact. 
Mr.  Hughes  stared  at  the  intruders  for  a 
moment,  as  if  he  meditated  an  assault. 

' '  Do  you  live  in  Baddeck  ?  "  we 
asked. 

"  No;  Hogamah — half-way  there." 

"  Will  you  take  us  to  Baddeck  to- 
day? " 

Mr.  Hughes  thought.  He  had  in- 
tended to  sleep  till  noon.  He  had  then 
intended  to  go  over  the  Judique  Mount- 
ain and  get  a  boy.  But  he  was  dis- 
posed to  accommodate.  Yos,  for  money 
—  sum  named — he  would  give  up  his 
plans,  and  start  for  Baddeck  in  an  hour. 
Distance,  sixty  miles.  Here  was  a  man 
worth  having;  he  could  come  to  a  de- 
cision before  he  was  out  of  bed.  The 
bargain  was  closed. 

We  would  have  closed  any  bargain 
to  escape  a  Sunday  in  the  Plaster  Cove 
hotel.  There  are  different  sorts  of  hotel 
uncleanliness.  There  is  the  musty  old 
inn,  where  the  dirt  has  accumulated  for 
years,  and  slow  neglect  has  wrought 
a  picturesque  sort  of  dilapidation,  the 
moldiness  of  tiirie,  which  has  something 
to  recommend  it.  But  there  is  nothing 
attractive  in  new  nastiness,  in  the  vul- 
gar union  of  smartness  and  filth.  A 
dirty  modern  house,  just  built,  a  house 
smelling  of  poor  whisky  and  vile  to- 
bacco, its  white  paint  grimy,  its  floors 
unclean,  is  ever  so  much  worse  than  an 
old  inn  that  never  pretended  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  rookery.  I  say  nothing 
against  the  hotel  at  Plaster  Cove.  In 
fact,  I  recommend  it.  There  is  a  kind 
of  harmony  about  it  that  I  like.  There 
is  a  harmony  between  the  breakfast  and 
the  frouzy  Gaelic  cook  we  saw  "  soz- 
zling  "  about  in  the  kitchen.  There  is 


a  harmony  between  the  appearance  of 
the  house  and  the  appearance  of  the 
buxom  young  housekeeper  who  comes 
upon  the  scene  later,  her  hair  saturated 
with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  bear.  The 
traveler  will  experience  a  pleasure  in 
paying  his  bill  and  departing. 

Although  Plaster  Cove  seems  remote 
on  the  map,  we  found  that  we  were 
right  in  the  track  of  the  world's  news 
there.  It  is  the  transfer  station  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  Company,  where  it  ex- 
changes messages  with  the  Western 
Union.  In  a  long  wooden  building, 
divided  into  two  main  apartments,  are 
twenty  to  thirty  operators  employed. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  English  force  was  at 
work  receiving  the  noon  messages  from 
London.  The  American  operators  had 
not  yet  come  on,  for  New  York  business 
would  not  begin  for  an  hour.  Into 
these  rooms  is  poured  daily  the  news  of 
the  world,  and  these  young  fellows  toss 
it  about  as  lightly  as  if  it  were  house- 
hold gossip.  It  is  a  marvelous  exchange, 
however,  and  we  had  intended  to  make 
some  reflections  here  upon  the  en  rap- 
port feeling,  so  to  speak,  with  all  the 
world,  which  we  experienced  while 
there;  but  our  conveyance  was  waiting. 
We  telegraphed  our  coming  to  Baddeck, 
and  departed.  For  twenty-five  cents 
one  can  send  a  dispatch  to  any  part  of 
the  Dominion,  except  the  region  where 
the  Western  Union  has  still  a  foothold. 

Our  conveyance  was  a  one-horse 
wagon,  with  one  seat.  The  horse  was 
well  enough,  but  the  seat  was  narrow 
for  three  people,  and  the  entire  estab- 
lishment had  in  it  not  much  prophecy 
of  Baddeck  for  that  day.  But  we  knew 
little  of  the  power  of  Cape  Breton 
driving.  It  became  evident  that  we 
should  reach  Baddeck  soon  enough  if 
we  could  cling  to  that  wagon  seat.  The 
morning  sun  was  hot.  The  way  was  so 
uninteresting  that  we  almost  wished 
ourselves  hack  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
sandy  road  was  bordered  with  dis- 
couraged evergreens,  through  which  we 
had  glimpses  of  sand-drifted  farms.  If 
Baddeck  was  to  be  like  this,  we  had 
come  on  a  fool's  errand.  There  were 
some  savage,  low  hills,  and  the  Judique 
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Mountain  showed  itself  as  we  got  away 
from  the  town.  In  this  first  stage,  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  monotony  of  the 
road,  and  the  scarcity  of  sleep  during 
the  past  thirty-six  hours,  were  all  un- 
favorable to  our  keeping  on  the  wagon 
seat.  We  nodded  separately,  we  nodded 
and  reeled  in  unison.  But  asleep  or 
awake,  the  driver  drove  like  a  son  of 
Jehu.  Such  driving  is  the  fashion  on 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Especially  down- 
hill, we  made  the  most  of  it;  if  the 
horse  was  on  a  run,  that  was  only  an 
inducement  to  apply  the  lash;  speed 
gave  the  promise  of  greater  possible 
speed.  The  wagon  rattled  like  a  bark 
mill;  it  swirled  and  leaped  about,  and  we 
finally  got  the  exciting  impression  that 
if  the  whole  thing  went  to  pieces,  we 
should  somehow  go  on — such  was  our 
impetus.  Bound  corners,  over  ruts  and 
stones,  and  up  hill  and  down,  we  went 
jolting  and  swinging,  holding  fast  to  the 
seat,  and  putting  our  trust  in  things  in 
general.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  miles, 
we  stopped  at  a  Scotch  farm-house, 
where  the  driver  kept  a  relay,  and 
changed  horse. 

The  people  were  Highlanders,  and 
spoke  little  English;  we  had  struck  the 
beginning  of  the  Gaelic  settlement. 
From  here  to  Hogamah  we  should  en- 
counter only  the  Gaelic  tongue;  the  in- 
habitants are  all  Catholics.  Very  civil 
people  apparently,  and  living  in  a  kind 
of  niggardly  thrift,  such  as  the  cold  land 
affords.  We  saw  of  this  family  the 
old  man  who  had  come  from  Scotland 
fifty  years  ago,  his  stalwart  son,  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  maybe,  and  two 
buxom  daughters,  going  to  the  hay-field 
—  good  solid  Scotch  lassies,  who  smiled 
in  English,  but  spoke  only  Gaelic.  The 
old  man  could  speak  a  little  English, 
and  was  disposed  to  be  both  communi- 
cative and  inquisitive.  He  asked  our 
business,  names,  and  residence.  Of  the 
United  States  he  had  only  a  dim  con- 
ception, but  his  mind  rather  rested  upon 
the  statement  that  we  lived  "near  Bos- 
ton.' '  He  complained  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times.  All  the  young  men  had 
gone  away  from  Cape  Breton;  might 
get  rich  if  they  would  stay  and  work  the 


farms.  But  no  one  liked  to  work  now- 
adays. From  life,  we  diverted  the  talk 
to  literature.  We  inquired  what  books 
they  had. 

"  Of  course  you  all  have  the  poems 
of  Burns?  " 

"  What's  the  name  o'  the  mon  ?  " 

"  Burns,  Robert  Burns." 

"Never  heerd  tell  of  such  a  mon. 
Have  heard  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  was 
a  Scotchman." 

This  was  nothing  short  of  refreshing, 
to  find  a  Scotchman  who  had  never 
heard  of  Robert  Burns  !  It  was  worth 
the  whole  journey  to  take  this  honest 
man  by  the  hand.  How  far  would  I 
not  travel  to  talk  with  an  American 
who  had  never  heard  of  George  Wash- 
ington ? 

The  way  was  more  varied  during  the 
next  stage;  we  passed  through  some 
pleasant  valleys  and  picturesque  neigh- 
borhoods, and  at  length  winding  around 
the  base  of  a  wooded  range,  and  cross- 
ing its  point,  we  came  upon  a  sight  that 
took  all  the  sleep  out  of  us.  This  was 
the  famous  Bras  d'Or. 

The  Bras  d'Or  is  the  most  beautiful 
salt-water  lake  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
more  beautiful  than  we  had  imagined 
a  body  of  salt-water  could  be.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  map,  he  will  see 
that  two  narrow  estuaries,  the  Great 
and  the  Little  Bras  d'Or,  enter  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  ragged 
northeast  coast,  above  the  town  of  Syd- 
ney, and  flow  in,  at  length  widening 
out  and  occupying  the  heart  of  the  isl- 
and. The  water  seeks  out  all  the  low 
places,  and  ramifies  the  interior,  run- 
ning away  into  lovely  bays  and  lagoons, 
leaving  slender  tongues  of  land  and  pict- 
uresque islands,  and  bringing  into  the 
recesses  of  the  land,  to  the  remote 
country  farms  and  settlements,  the  flavor 
of  salt,  and  the  fish  and  mollusks  of  the 
briny  sea.  There  is  very  little  tide  at 
any  time,  so  that  the  shores  are  clean 
and  sightly  for  the  most  part,  like  those 
of  fresh-water  lakes.  It  has  all  the 
pleasantness  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  salt  one.  In 
the  streams  which  run  into  it  are  the 
speckled  trout,  the  shad,  and  the  salmon; 
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out  of  its  depths  arc  hooked  the  cod  and 
the  mackerel,  and  in  its  bays  fattens  the 
oyster.  This  irregular  lake  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  long,  if  you  measure  it 
skillfully,  and  in  some  places  ten  miles 
broad ;  but  so  indented  is  it,  that  I  am 
not  sure  but  one  would  need,  as  we  were 
informed,  to  ride  a  thousand  miles  to  go 
round  it,  following  all  its  incursions 
into  the  land.  The  hills  about  it  arc 
never  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  high,  but  they  are  high  enough  for 
reposeful  beauty,  and  offer  everywhere 
pleasing  lines. 

What  we  first  saw  was  an  inlet  of  the 
Bras  d'Or,  called,  by  the  driver,  Hoga- 
mah  Bay.  At  its  entrance  were  long, 
wooded  islands,  beyond  which  we  saw 
the  backs  of  graceful  hills,  like  the 
capes  of  some  poetic  sea-coast.  The 
bay  narrowed  to  a  mile  in  width  where 
we  came  upon  it,  and  ran  several  miles 
inland  to  a  swamp,  round  the  head  of 
which  we  must  go.  Opposite  was  the 
village  of  Ilogamah.  I  had  my  sus- 
picions from  the  beginning  about  this 
name,  and  now  asked  the  driver,  who 
was  liberally  educated  for  a  driver,  how 
he  spelled  "  Hogamah." 

"  Why-ko-ko-magh.  Hogamah." 
Sometimes  it  is  called  Wykogamah. 
Thus  the  innocent  traveler  is  misled. 
Along  the  Whykokomagh  Bay  we  come 
to  a  permanent  encampment  of  the  Mic- 
mac  Indians,  a  dozen  wigwams  in  the 
pine  woods.  Though  lumber  is  plenty, 
they  refuse  to  live  in  houses.  The 
wigwams  however  are  more  pictur- 
esque than  the  square  frame  houses  of 
the  whites.  Built  up  conically  of  poles, 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  smoke 
to  escape,  and  often  set  up  a  little 
from  the  ground  on  a  timber  foun- 
dation, they  are  as  pleasing  to  the  eye 
as  a  Chinese  or  Turkish  dwelling. 
They  may  be  cold  in  winter,  but  blessed 
be  the  tenacity  of  barbarism,  which 
retains  this  agreeable  architecture.  The 
men  live  by  hunting  in  the  season,  and 
the  women  support  the  family  by  mak- 
ing moccasins  and  baskets.  These  In- 
dians are  most  of  them  good  Catholics, 
and  they  try  to  go  once  a  year  to  mass 
and  a  sort  of  religious  festival  held  at 


St.  Peter's,  where  their  sins  are   for- 
given in  a  yearly  lump. 

At  Whykukomagh,  a  neat  fishing  vil- 
lage of  white  houses,  we  stopped  for 
dinner  at  the  Inverness  House.  The 
house  was  very  clean,  and  the  tidy  land- 
lady gave  us  as  good  a  dinner  as  she 
could  of  the  inevitable  green  tea,  toast, 
and  salt  fish.  She  was  Gaelic,  but 
Protestant,  as  the  village  is,  and  showed 
us  with  pride  her  Gaelic  Bible  and 
hymn-book.  A  peaceful  place,  this 
Whykokomagh;  the  lapsing  waters  of 
the  Bras  d'Or  made  a  summer  music 
all  along  the  quiet  street;  the  bay  lay 
smiling  with  its  islands  in  front,  and  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  rose  behind.  But 
for  the  line  of  telegraph  poles  one  might 
have  fancied  he  could  have  security  and 
repose  here. 

We  put  a  fresh  pony  into  the  shafts, 
a  beast  born  with  an  everlasting  un- 
easiness in  his  legs,  and  an  amount  of 
"go"  in  him  which  suited  his  reck- 
less driver.  We  no  longer  stood  upon 
the  order  of  our  going;  we  went.  As 
we  left  the  village  we  passed  a  rocky 
hay-field,  where  the  Gaelic  farmer  was 
gathering  the  scanty  yield  of  grass.  A 
comely  Indian  girl  was  stowing  the  hay 
and  treading  it  down  on  the  wagon. 
The  driver  hailed  the  farmer,  and  they 
exchanged  Gaelic  repartee  which  set  all 
the  hay-makers  in  a  roar,  and  caused 
the  Indian  maid  to  darkly  and  sweetly 
beam  upon  us.  We  asked  the  driver 
what  he  had  said.  He  had  only  in- 
quired what  the  man  would  take  for  the 
load  as  it  stood  !  A  joke  is  a  joke  down 
this  way. 

I  am  not  about  to  describe  this  ride  at 
length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
skip  it;  for  I  know  the  reader,  being  of 
like  passion  and  fashion  with  him. 
From  the  time  we  first  struck  the  Bras 
d'Or  for  thirty  miles  we  rode  in  con- 
stant sight  of  its  magnificent  water. 
Now  we  were  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  water,  on  the  hill-side,  skirting  a 
point  or  following  an  indentation;  and 
now  we  were  diving  into  a  narrow  val- 
ley, crossing  a  stream,  or  turning  a  sharp 
corner,  but  always  with  the  Bras  d'Or 
in  view,  the  afternoon  sun  shining  on  it, 
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softening  the  outlines  of  its  embracing 
hills,  casting  a  shadow  from  its  wooded 
islands.  Sometimes  we  opened  on  a 
broad  water  plain  bounded  by  the 
Watchabaktchkt  hills,  and  again  we 
looked  over  hill  after  hill  receding  into 
the  soft  and  hazy  blue  of  the  land  be- 
yond the  great  mass  of  the  Bras  d'Or. 
The  reader  can  compare  the  view  and 
the  ride  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the 
Cornice  Road;  we  did  nothing  of  the 
sort;  we  held  on  to  the  seat,  prayed 
that  the  harness  of  the  pony  might  not 
break,  and  gave  constant  expression  to 
our.  wonder  and  delight.  For  a  week 
we  had  schooled  ourselves  to  expect 
nothing  more  of  this  wicked  world,  but 
here  was  an  enchanting  vision. 

The  only  phenomenon  worthy  the 
attention  of  any  inquiring  mind,  in  this 
whole  record,  I  will  now  describe.  As 
we  drove  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  the  road  suddenly  diverged  and 
took  a  circuit  higher  up.  The  driver 
said  that  was  to  avoid  a  sink-hole  in  the 
old  road  —  a  great  curiosity,  which  it 
was  worth  while  to  examine.  Beside 
the  old  road  was  a  circular  hole,  which 
nipped  out  a  part  of  the  road-bed,  some 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with 
water  almost  to  the  brim,  but  not  run- 
ning over.  The  water  was  dark  in 
color,  and  I  fancied  had  a  brackish 
taste.  The  driver  said  that  a  few  weeks 
before,  when  he  came  this  way,  it  was 
solid  ground  where  this  well  now  was, 
and  that  a  large  beech-tree  stood  there. 
When  he  returned  next  day,  he  found 
this  hole  full  of  water,  as  we  saw  it,  and 
the  large  tree  had  sunk  in  it.  The  size 
of  the  hole  seemed  to  be  determined  by 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  tree.  The 
tree  had  so  entirely  disappeared,  that  he 
could  not  with  a  long  pole  touch  its  top. 
Since  then  the  water  had  neither  sub- 
sided nor  overflowed.  The  ground  about 
was  compact  gravel.  We  tried  sound- 
ing the  hole  with  poles,  but  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  The  water  seemed  to 
have  no  outlet  nor  inlet;  at  least,  it  did 
not  rise  or  fall.  Why  should  the  solid 
hill  give  way  at  this  place,  and  swallow 
up  a  tree?  and  if  the  water  had  any 


connection  with  the  lake,  two  hundred 
feet  below  and  at  some  distance  away, 
why  did  n't  the  water  run  out?  Why 
should  the  unscientific  traveler  have  a 
thing  of  this  kind  thrown  in  his  way? 
The  driver  did  not  know. 

This  phenomenon  made  us  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  foundations  of  this 
island,  which  is  already  invaded  by 
the  jealous  ocean,  and  is  anchored  to 
the  continent  only  by  the  cable. 

The  ride  became  more  charming  as 
the  sun  went  down,  and  we  saw  the 
hills  grow  purple  beyond  the  Bras  d'  Or. 
The  road  wound  around  lovely  coves 
and  across  low  promontories,  giving  us 
new  beauties  at  every  turn.  Before 
dark  we  had  crossed  the  Middle  River 
and  the  Big  Baddeck,  on  long,  wooden 
bridges,  which  straggled  over  sluggish 
waters  and  long  reaches  of  marsh,  upon 
which  Mary  might  have  been  sent  to 
call  the  cattle  home.  These  bridges 
were  shaky  and  wanted  a  plank  at  in- 
tervals, but  they  are  in  keeping  with 
the  enterprise  of  the  country.  As  dusk 
came  on,  we  crossed  the  last  hill,  and 
were  bowling  along  by  the  still  gleaming 
water.  Lights  began  to  appear  in  in- 
frequent farm-houses,  and  under  cover 
of  the  gathering  night  the  houses  seemed 
to  be  stately  mansions ;  and  we  fancied 
we  were  on  a  noble  highway,  lined 
with  elegant  suburban  sea-side  resi- 
dences, and  about  to  drive  into  a  town 
of  wealth  and  a  port  of  great  commerce. 
We  were,  nevertheless,  anxious  about 
Baddeck.  What  sort  of  haven  were  we 
to  reach  after  our  heroic  (with  the  read- 
er's permission)  week  of  travel?  Would 
the  hotel  be  like  that  at  Plaster  Cove  ? 
Were  our  thirty-six  hours  of  sleepless 
staging  to  terminate  in  a  night  of  misery 
and  a  Sunday  of  discomfort? 

We  came  into  a  straggling  village; 
that  we  could  see  by  the  starlight.  But 
we  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  very  un- 
hotel-like  appearing  hotel.  It  had  in 
front  a  flower  garden;  it  was  blazing 
with  welcome  lights;  it  opened  hospita- 
ble doors,  and  we  were  received  by  a 
family  who  expected  us.  The  hotel  was 
a  large  one,  for  two  guests;  and  we 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  spacious  rooms, 
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an  abundant  supper,  and  a  friendly  wel- 
come; and,  in  short,  found  ourselves  at 
home.  The  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph 
House  is  the  superintendent  of  the  laud 
lines  of  Cape  Breton,  a  Scotchman,  of 
course;  but.  his  wife  is  a  Newfound- 
land lady.  \Ve  cannot  violate  the 
sanctity  of  what  seemed  like  private 
hospitality  by  speaking  freely  of  this 
lady  and  the  lovely  girls,  her  daughters, 
whose  education  has  been  so  admirably 
advanced  in  the  excellent  school  at 
Baddeek;  but  we  can  confidently  advise 
any  American  who  is  going  to  New- 
foundland to  get  a  wife  there,  if  he 
wants  one  at  all.  It  is  the  only  new 
article  he  can  bring  from  the  Provinces 
that  he  will  not  have  to  pay  duty  on. 
And  here  is  a  suggestion  to  our  tariff- 
mongers  for  the  "protection"  of  New 
England  women. 


The  reader  probably  cannot  appiv- 
ciate  the  delicious  sense  of  rest  and  of 
achievement  which  we  enjoyed  in  this 
tidy  inn,  nor  share  the  anticipations  of 
undisturbed,  luxurious  sleep,  in  which 
we  indulged  as  we  sat  upon  the  upper 
balcony  after  supper,  and  saw  the  moon 
rise  over  the  glistening  Bras  d' Or  and 
flood  with  light  the  islands  and  head- 
lands of  the  beautiful  bay.  Anchored 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore  was  a 
slender  coasting  vessel.  The  big  red 
moon  happened  to  come  up  just  behind 
it,  and  the  masts  and  spars  and  ropes 
of  the  vessel  came  out,  distinctly  traced 
on  the  golden  background,  making  such 
a  night  picture  as  I  once  saw  painted  of 
a  ship  in  a  fiord  of  Norway.  The  scene 
was  enchanting.  And  we  respected  then 
the  heretofore  seemingly  insane  impulse 
that  had  driven  us  on  to  Baddeck. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


PATIENCE    DOW. 

HOME  from  the  mill  came  Patience  Dow; 
She  did  not  smile,  she  would  not  talk; 
And  now  she  was  all  tears,  and  now, 
As  fierce  as  is  a  captive  hawk. 
Unmindful  of  her  faded  gown, 
She  sat  with  folded  hands  all  day, 
Her  long  hair  falling  tangled  down, 
Her  sad  eyes  gazing  far  away, 
Where,  past  the  fields,  a  silver  line, 
She  saw  the  distant  river  shine. 
But,  when  she  thought  herself  alone, 
One  night,  they  heard  her  muttering  low, 
In  such  a  chill,  despairing  tone, 
It  seemed  the  east  wind's  sullen  moan: 
*'  Ah  me!  the  days,  they  move  so  slow! 
I  care  not  if  they  're  fair  or  foul; 
They  creep  along  —  I  know  not  how; 
I  only  know  he  loved  me  once  — 
He  does  not  love  me  now!  " 

One  morning,  vacant  was  her  room; 

And,  in  the  clover  wet  with  dew, 

A  narrow  line  of  broken  bloom 

Showed  some  one  had  been  passing  through: 
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And,  following  the  track,  it  led 

Across  a  field  of  summer  grain, 

Out  where  the  thorny  blackberries  shed 

Their  blossoms  in  the  narrow  lane, 

Down  which  the  cattle  went  to  drink 

In  summer,  from  the  river's  brink. 
* '  The  river !  "     Hope  within  them  sank ; 

The  fatal  thought  that  drew  her  there 

They  knew,  before,  among  the  rank, 

White-blossomed  weeds  upon  the  bank, 

They  found  the  shawl  she  used  to  wear, 

And  on  it  pinned  a  little  note: 
"  Oh,  blame  me  not!  "  it  read,  "  for  when 

I  once  am  free,  my  soul  will  float 

To  him !    He  cannot  leave  me  then ! 

I  know  not  if  't  is  right  or  wrong  — 

I  go  from  life  —  I  care  not  how ; 

I  only  know  he  loved  me  once  — 

He  does  not  love  me  now!  " 

In  the  farm  graveyard,  'neath  the  black, 
Funereal  pine-trees  on  the  hill, 
The  poor,  worn  form  the  stream  gave  back 
They  laid  in  slumber,  cold  and  still. 
Her  secret  slept  with  her;  none  knew 
Whose  fickle  smile  had  left  the  pain 
That  cursed  her  life;  to  one  thought  true, 
Her  vision-haunted,  wandering  brain, 
Secure  from  all,  hid  safe  from  blame, 
In  life  and  death  had  kept  his  name. 
Yet,  often,  with  a  thrill  of  fear, 
Her  mother,  as  she  lies  awake 
At  night,  will  fancy  she  can  hear 
A  voice,  whose  tone  is  like  the  drear, 
Low  sound  the  graveyard  pine-trees  make: 
11 1  know  not  if  'tis  right  or  wrong  — 
I  go  from  life  —  I  care  not  how; 
I  only  know  he  loved  me  once  — 
He  does  not  love  me  now!  " 

Marian  Douglas. 
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ABORIGINP:S  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


AN    INDO-CHINESE    STUDY. 


A  VERY  intelligent  lady,  who  had 
lived  with  her  husband  many  years 
amid  the  placers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
once  related  to  me  the  following  in- 
cident: In  the  ever-memorable  red- 
letter  days  of  "  '49  and  the  spring  of 
'50,"  when  the  Chinese  were  yet  a  new 
apparition  on  this  coast,  the  California 
Indians  were  greatly  puzzled  what  to 
make  of  them.  They  scrutinized  them 
sharply  from  queue  to  slippers,  noted 
that  they  invariably  had  black  hair  and 
black  eyes,  like  themselves,  nearly  as 
broad  cheek-bones,  and  faces  which, 
though  lighter  than  their  own,  were 
darker  than  those  of  the  malditos 
A  mericanos  ;  but  they  could  understand 
nothing  they  said.  They  therefore  hit 
upon  a  plan  to  find  out  what  manner  of 
men  they  were,  which  presents  some 
novel  features  as  a  mode  of  elucidating 
ethnological  questions,  but  will  be  re- 
membered by  students  of  Guizot's  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  as  one  form  of 
the  judgment  of  God.  Whenever  they 
caught  a  son  of  Shorn  in  a  sequestered 
place,  where  his  outcries  could  not  bring 
others  to  his  rescue,  they  soused  him 
into  the  water.  If  he  sank  and  drowned, 
they  acknowledged  him  as  a  brother  In- 
dian; but  if  he  managed  somehow  to 
scramble  out,  they  repudiated  him,  and 
gave  him  a  mauling. 

This  story  is  probably  apocryphal,  for 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  second 
person  to  confirm  it;  and  yet  there  is  a 
fact  well  authenticated  which  lends  it 
some  little  color  of  probability.  This 
fact  is,  that  the  Concow  tribe,  living 
formerly  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico,  believe 
to  this  day  that  the  Chinamen  in  Cali- 
fornia are  "  dead  Indians  come  back  to 
life."  They  are  not  good  Indians,  of 
course,  but  bad  ones,  who,  in  the  spirit- 
world  from  which  they  have  just  re- 
turned, had  their  language  confounded 
as  a  penalty  for  wickedness  done  in  the 


body  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  so 
that  they  cannot  now  be  understood  by 
their  brethren.  Of  the  existence  of 
this  notion  there  is  no  doubt,  for  the 
matter  was  fully  expounded  to  me  by 
one  of  the  "Big  Indians  "  of  that  tribe, 
on  the  Round  Valley  Reservation,  who 
believed  it  himself. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere 
whimseys  of  the  Indians  are  neither 
here  nor  there,  in  a  rational  inquiry  into 
their  genesis. 

From  the  day  of  that  amazing  old 
book,  called,  I  believe,  The  Star  of  the 
East,  which  nobody  now  reads,  down 
to  the  times  of  Herr  Platzniann,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
aborigines  has  been  a  target;  and  I  may 
therefore  be  permitted  to  have  my  fling 
at  it  with  the  rest.  The  California 
Indians  only,  rione  others.  It  would 
probably  be  accounted  first  in  order,  to 
consider  the  probabilities  of  a  Chinese 
or  Japanese  junk  drifting  or  sailing 
across  the  wide  Pacific,  in  the  early 
days  of  navigation,  bringing  hither  liv- 
ing, human  freight,  male  and  female 
after  their  kind.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  attempt  anything  of 
that  sort,  for  it  were  a  task  as  bootless 
as  the  cruise  of  the  Lost  Galleon,  in 
quest  of  the  day  which  slipped  out  of 
the  almanac  into  the  Pacific.  Concern- 
ing the  ancient  voyaging  of  the  Chinese, 
we  have  little  information  that  is  more 
definite  than  the  statement  that  Powang, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Yaon,  "  set  sail 
on  a  star-lit  log  to  discover  new  re- 
gions." In  an  introductory  chapter  to 
The  Natural  Wealth  of  California,  Cro- 
nise  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
citations  from  old  Spanish  and  other 
authors,  touching  this  matter;  traditions 
of  ornaments  found  in  Peru,  known  to 
have  been  made  by  an  English  artisan 
in  the  army  of  Gengis-Khan;  of  a 
Japanese  junk  stranded  long  ago  on  the 
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Oregon  coast;  of  articles  of  Mongolian 
workmanship  discovered  in  the  Aztec 
temples  of  Mexico,  etc.  I  have  read 
none  of  the  originals  from  which  these 
quotations  are  drawn.  The  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia Indians,  a  century  and  a  half  ' 
ago,  used  to  relate  to  the  Spanish 
padres  fables  of  an  ancient  banquet 
held  somewhere  in  the  vague  North,  at 
which  their  ancestors  fell  to  deadly 
quarrel;  and  part  were  thrust  out,  and 
wandered  to  their  present  habitat,  where 
they  tarried  and  multiplied.  To  this 
day,  the  dwellers  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  exhibit  to  the  tourist  hol- 
low cylinders  of  bees-wax,  which  are 
occasionally  thrown  up  by  the  Pacific  in 
a  great  storm,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  candles  used  by  the  Japanese 
priests,  from  which  the  wicks  have  rot- 
ted out.  Newspaper  readers  have  prob- 
ably not  forgotten  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1871,  three  Japanese  sailors  were 
rescued  from  a  junk,  off  the  Alaskan 
coast,  after  having  drifted  helpless  at 
sea  for  nine  months.  Once  more,  an 
American  whaler  was  broken  up  on  the 
north  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  some  time 
before  the  disastrous  engorgement  of 
ice-floes  in  the  fall  of  1871,  which  went 
near  to  destroy  the  whole  Arctic  whal- 
ing-fleet, and  which  New  Bedford,  at 
least,  has  not  yet  forgotten.  After  liv- 
ing some  months  in  Kamtchatka,  they 
were  brought  off  by  a  vessel  which  was 
a  member  of  that  doomed  fleet,  though 
they  finally  escaped  alive  to  Honolulu, 
and  their  adventures  were  briefly  nar- 
rated in  a  journal  of  that  city.  Among 
other  things  they  related  that,  when 
they  were  out  on  one  of  their  hunting 
excursions  with  the  Kamtchatkans,  they 
fell  in  with  savages  who  had  come  over 
from  the  American  side  in  quest  of  game. 
All  these  particulars,  whether  wholly 
legendary,  semi-historical,  or  of  recent 
and  undisputed  occurrence,  are  not  with- 
out their  significance,  as  showing  how 
the  Asiatics  might  have  got  on  this  side 
centuries  ago.  But  they  build  up  noth- 
ing satisfactory,  nothing  absolute.  They 
are  scarcely  of  equal  value  with  internal 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. During  a  recent  pedestrian 


journey  of  many  hundred  miles  through 
the  State,  evidence  of  the  latter  sort 
accumulated  in  my  hand  to  an  extent 
which  was  very  gratifying. 

First  in  order,  though  perhaps  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  a  general  comparison 
between  the  Canton  Chinaman  and  the 
typical  California  Indian,  say  of  liussian 
River  Valley.1  Canton  lies  in  23°  T 
north  latitude,  Healdsburg  in  about  38° 
30',  but  snow  and  ice  are  practically  un- 
known in  either,  and  the  Indians  about 
the  latter,  in  their  aboriginal  state,  found 
it  necessary  to  wear  nothing  more  than 
a  girdle  of  rawhide  or  of  braided  grass 
about  the  loins.  They  differ  in  color 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  old  brass  to 
old  bronze,  though  I  have  seen  Canton 
Chinamen  quite  as  swarthy  as  the  av- 
erage Indian.  But  the  Indian's  cuticle 
has  an  oleaginous  sleekness,  especially 
in  the  summer  heats,  while  the  China- 
man's tint  is  dusty  or  scorched-looking. 
Both  have  coarse,  black,  straight  hair, 
the  Chinese  being  the  lanker  on  account 
of  its  length.  The  Indians  cut  off  their 
hair,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in 
describing  their  Deity,  under  whatever 
name,  they  invariably  ascribe  to  him 
long  hah-,  as  the  Chinese  wore  it  before 
1627  A.  D.2  The  Mongolian  oblique 
eyelids,  sloping  inward,  are  not  notice- 
able in  the  Indian.  The  latter 's  cheek- 
bones are  a  trifle  broader,  giving  his  face 
in  old  age  something  more  of  angularity, 
but  the  nose  is  less  depressed  at  the  root 
than  in  the  Chinese,  and  the  nares  less 
dilated.  Both  races,  in  youth  (espe- 
cially the  females),  are  inclined  to  ex- 
treme fatness,  which  makes  the  faces  of 
the  aged  alike  odiously  and  repulsively 
wrinkled,  with  a  simian  aspect  which  is 
startling.  The  Chinaman  is  very  indus- 
trious, the  savage  indolent  and  phleg- 
matic. He  has  no  word  in  his  language 
for  "lazy,"  and  borrows  it  from  the 
Spanish — an  instance  of  a  quality  known 

1  The  name  "  Digger  "  is  opprobrious  and  unjust, 
equally  as  much  as  it  is  to  describe  all  Chinamen  as 
rat-eaters.      The   principal  root  which   the   Indians 
dig  is  caiumas,  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  fourth 
part  of  their  food.     A  more  appropriate  name  would 
be  «  Wild-Oat  People,"  which  the}'  call  themselves 
in  Potter  Valley,  that  cereal  having  been,  next  to 
acorns,  their  great  staple  in  former  times. 

2  Williams    T/ie  Middle  Kingdom,  ii.  p.  30. 
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only  by  its  opposite,  which  the  Indian 
does  not  possess.  It  is  an  indisputable 
and  lamentable  fact  of  history,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  constitutionally  lazy.  On 
this  basis,  therefore,  these  two  diverse 
facts  are  reducible  to  the  following  state- 
ment in  proportion:  The  immense  for- 
mer harvests  of  wild  oats,  and  the  count- 
less myriads  of  salmon,  coupled  with  the 
sparse  population,  were  to  the  Indian's 
easy  indolence,  as  the  moderate  yields 
of  China  and  its  vast  populations  are  to 
its  inhabitants'  enforced  industry.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  a  fancy  work-basket  on 
which  a  squaw  had  wrought  at  intervals 
for  three  years,  and  on  which  she  had 
expended  the  plumes  of  eighty  quails, 
and  the  scarlet  down  of  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  woodpeckers;  and  a  vet- 
eran pioneer  informed  me  such  baskets 
were  formerly  numerous  among  them. 
As  farm  laborers  the  Indians  are  at  least 
equal  to  Chinamen,  for  a  California  In- 
dian has  an  almost  Ethiopian  endurance 
of  the  sunshine,  but  the  Chinaman  gets 
under  an  umbrella.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  Southern  planters  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  both,  that  the  Indians  are 
something  inferior  to  the  negroes  in  en- 
durance, but  quite  their  equals  in  docil- 
ity and  domesticity. 

There  is  a  notable  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  former  fruitfulness,  and 
their  capacity  to  mass  dense  populations. 
There  are  ollicial  statistics  at  the  Hoopa 
Reservation,  showing  that  in  1870  there 
were  sixty-seven  and  one  half  Indians  to 
the  square  mile,  for  forty  miles  along 
the  lower  Klamath.  I  have  heard  sev- 
eral pioneers  estimate  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Round  Valley  at  various 
figures,  all  the  way  from  five  thousand 
to  twenty  thousand;  but  taking  even 
the  lowest  estimate,  there  would  still 
have  been  an  Indian  to  every  four  acres, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  the  square 
mile.  Kelsey,  the  discoverer  of  it,  says 
that  when  he  looked  down  from  the 
mountains  into  that  peerless  valley,  the 
whole  vast  round  of  it  was  spangled  with 
Indian  camp-fires,  even  as  the  heaven 
above  with  stars.  True,  there  were 
many  salmon  streams,  and  a  wide  cir- 
cumjacent area  of  mast-bearing  forest, 


of  which  they  held  usufructuary  posses- 
sion, while  living  entirely  on  the  prairie 
of  the  valley.  A  pioneer  pointed  out  to 
me  on  Van  Dusen's  Fork  the  site  of  an 
Indian  city  which  contained  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  1850,  according  to 
his  estimate.  Near  Sanel,  on  Russian 
River,  I  have  wandered  over  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Indian  town  which  was  laid 
out  with  perfect  regularity,  averaging 
eight  blocks  wide  and  twenty  deep. 
Each  wigwam  constituted  a  block,  but, 
owing  to  their  patriarchal  system,  con- 
tained from  ten  to  twenty  inmates.  The 
former  prevalence  of  infanticide  points 
unmistakably  to  the  same  over-fruit- 
fulness  and  over-population  , which  are 
pleaded  for  the  atrocity  in  China. 

Again,  they  are  alike  in  their  harm- 
less character  and  peaceable  temper,  for 
either  people  will  jangle  endlessly  among 
themselves,  with  strange,  voluble  oaths, 
without  ever  coming  even  to  fisticuffs. 
In  avarice  they  are  one  people,  for  there 
is  no  crime  known  to  the  Indian,  how 
heinous  and  atrocious  soever  it  be,  and 
hardly  any  to  the  Chinaman,  for  which 
money  will  not  buy  the  offender  off  scot- 
free.  In  fondness  for  dancing  they  are 
diverse,  for  the  California  Indians  have 
a  hundred  dances  and  one  acorn  por- 
ridge, while  the  Chinese  almost  never 
dance,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  as 
stated  by  Williams:1  "  In  tumbling  and 
balancing,  the  Chinese  are  almost  un- 
equaled,  but  one  would  almost  as  soon 
think  of  associating  music  and  medicine, 
as  that  Chinese  music  should  be  accom- 
panied by  quadrilles  and  cotillons,  or 
that  men  with  shoes  like  pattens  could 
lead  off  women  with  feet  like  hoofs, 
through  the  turns  and  mazes  of  a  waltz 
or  fandango." 

But  both  have  a  notable  fondness  for 
music.  The  Chinese  make  a  horrible 
noise,  but  they  greatly  delight  in  it, 
and  keep  good  time  at  least.  In  their 
multifarious  dances,  the  Indians  have 
wooden  or  bone  whistles,  on  which  they 
blow  sincere  but  most  monotonous  blasts, 
and  though  each  chants  an  entirely  in- 
dependent roundelay,  in  the  recitative, 
all  uniting  occasionally  ir  the  chorus, 

1   Op.  cit.  ii.  p.  173 
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they  keep  time  wonderfully  well,  always 
having  a  chorister  to  beat  time,  either 
with  a  split  twig  on  the  hand,  or  by 
stamping.  That  is  to  say,  both  races 
have  a  good  notion  of  time,  but  not  of 
melody.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Res- 
ervation agents,  that  the  California  In- 
dian children  pick  up  our  Sunday-school 
melodies  with  the  facility  of  the  South- 
ern pickaninnies,  humming  them  over 
and  over  again  through  the  week,  to  the 
great  weariness  of  their  elders.  Again, 
the  Chinese  and  Indians  are  alike  in 
their  unmentionable  abominations,  and 
in  their  dark  and  revolting  cruelties, 
such  as  infanticide.  There  are  at  least 
three  tribes  living  about  the  mouth  of 
Russian  River  who  confess  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  atrocity  among  them,  and 
this  before  they  had  the  excuse  of  that 
overpowering  melancholy  which  has 
come  over  them  in  view  of  the  sad  and 
miserable  fate  inevitable  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the  very  aged, 
they  are  as  different  as  darkness  from 
light.  The  Chinaman  is  proverbial  the 
world  over  for  his  filial  piety,  while  some 
tribes  of  Indians  (at  least  the  Gallino- 
meros)  put  their  infirm  and  helpless 
parents  to  death  by  strangulation.  A 
poor  old  wretch  is  thrown  down  on  his 
back  and  securely  held,  while  a  stick  is 
placed  across  his  throat,  and  two  In- 
dians sit  on  the  ends  of  it  until  he  ceases 
to  breathe.  Now,  it  is  a  proposition  as 
true  in  morals  as  in  metaphysics,  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  why  any  people 
capable  of  sacrificing  their  own  off- 
spring, should  not  also  destroy  the  aged, 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  add  to  the 
family  wealth,  and  are  only  a  burden 
on  the  family  resources.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  Chinaman's  reverence  for  age 
is  not  founded  on  filial  affection,  but 
rather  on  a  superstition,  a  worship,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  for  twenty-three  centuries. 
If  there  is  one  article  in  their  credo  more 
vital  than  another,  it  is  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  ancestors  are  potent  in  heaven 
or  in  hades,  to  consign  their  posterity 


on  earth  to  either.  All  the  Chinaman's 
hopes  of  future  felicity  in  the  pure  coun- 
try of  Buddha,  and  all  his  possibilities 
of  avoiding  the  Bloody  Pond  of  hell, 
are  inseparably  conditioned  on  devotion 
to  his  ancestors.  In  other  words,  in 
his  infanticide  and  his  parricide,  the 
savage  is  simply  consistent,  while  the 
Chinaman  shows  his  real  character  in 
the  former,  and  is  deterred  from  the 
latter  only  by  a  hoary  superstition,  by 
what  I  will  venture  to  call  his  patrolatry. 
There  will  be  occasion  further  on,  in 
making  note  of  other  similitudes,  to 
show  how  the  untutored  savage  is  al- 
ways greatly  and  thoroughly  consistent, 
while  the  Chinese,  —  the  fruit  of  forty 
centuries  of  the  most  hollow-hearted, 
glozing,  and  hypocritical  civilization  that 
ever  existed, — from  the  top  of  his  head, 
to  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  is  a  most 
chameleon-spotted  contradiction. 

But,  barring  this  outrageous  inhu- 
manity to  the  aged  while  living,  the 
savage  shows  a  notable  resemblance  to 
the  celestial,  in  the  reverence  with 
which  he  cherishes  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  Among  the  Cahrocs  the  petch- 
idrey,  the  simple  mention  of  a  deceased 
father's  name,  is  a  deadly  insult,  which, 
though  it  may  be  compounded  for  with 
money,  like  all  other  crimes,  is  ranked 
with  willful  murder,  and  in  default  of 
the  demanded  blood-money,  it  can  be 
atoned  for  only  with  death.  Substan- 
tially the  same  is  true  of  many  other 
tribes.  When  I  asked  Tacho-colly, 
tatterdemalion  chief  of  the  Ta- ah- tens, 
to  give  me  the  words  for  "  father,"  etc., 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  said, 
"  All  dead,  all  dead;  no  good."  The 
poor  savage  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  proper  names  of  those  rela- 
tives and  the  abstract  words;  and  the 
utter  sadness  of  his  tones  was  most 
touching.  So  among  the  Wintoons, 
the  name  of  a  dead  person  may  not  even 
be  spoken  in  a  whisper.  Let  a  merry 
circle  of  talkers  be  pattering  glibly  the 
gossip  of  the  campoody,  speaking  gayly 
of  their  friends  and  their  doings,  and 
let  some  one  in  the  circle,  with  bated 
breath  and  the  very  soul  of  horror  in 
his  eyes,  suddenly  whisper  that  dread- 
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ful  word  keddlcheda  ("  It  is  a  dead  per- 
son! "),  and  straightway  the  whole  as- 
sembly becomes  silent,  hushed,  and 
awe-struck,  as  if  they  had  heard  a 
voice  dropping  out  of  heaven.  The 
tribes  that  bury  the  dead  generally  bury 
them  close  beside  their  lodges,  where 
they  watch  and  tend  them  with  faithful 
vigilance,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
been  silently  but  strenuously  beckoned 
away  from  even  looking  at  the  graves. 
They  refrain  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  dead,  as  they  have  often  explained 
to  me,  that  they  may  rest  peacefully  in 
the  grave. 

In  the  gentle,  harmless,  sociable 
quality  of  their  daily  moods,  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  are  like  the  Chinese 
again.  But  in  their  capacity  for  re- 
ligious frenzy,  they  rather  resemble  the 
African  races,  and  in  their  wonderful 
endurance  of  penitential  fastings  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  and  of  self-lacerations 
and  other  mortifications  of  the  flesh, 
they  are  rather  the  counterpart  of  the 
Hindoo,  for  the  Chinese  are  impatient 
of  these  things.  Being  savages,  they 
have  the  savage  virtue  of  hospitality 
developed  to  a  degree  of  wasteless- 
ness,  which  the  Chinamen  have  not. 
For  the  same  reason,  they  are  more 
truthful  and  honorable  in  their  deal- 
ings, than  a  nation  who  are  obliged 
to  truckle  hourly  to  infamous  officials. 
They  are  deplorably  alike  in  their  thiev- 
ishness;  and  above  all  things  else  do 
they  resemble  each  other  in  that  sly, 
secretive,  close-mouthed  quality,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  will  make  a  stabbed 
Chinese  swear  to  his  last  breath  that 
he  committed  suicide,  and  on  the  other, 
makes  the  California  Indian  the  hardest 
of  all  savages  to  learn  about.  Lastly, 
they  are  both  grossly  licentious,  in  both 
sexes.  The  Chinese  classical  literature 
is  said  to  be  pure,  compared  with  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  among  the 
common  people,  as  among  the  Indians, 
there  are  songs  and  expressions  in  con- 
stant use  which  are  unspeakably  vile. 

At  this  stage,  let  me  assume  for  con- 
venience what  will  be  approximately 
proved  further  on,  namely,  that  the 
Gallinomero  tribe,  living  in  the  vicin- 


ity of  Healdsburg  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  Russian  River,  are  the  connecting" 
link  between  California  and  China;  and 
that  their  habitat  marks  the  probable 
site  of  the  earliest  Chinese  colony  in 
America.  Furthermore,  that  this  coast 
was  peopled  by  two  migrations:  one,  of 
Tungusic  tribes  coming  by  Behring's 
Straits,  or  at  least  by  a  passage  much  to 
the  north  of  California;  and  the  other, 
of  the  Chinese,  coining  probably  from 
about  Canton  across  the  Pacific;  and 
that  the  dividing  line  between  these  two 
independent  migrations  is  discernible  to 
this  day  about  on  the  meridian  of 
Mount  Shasta  and  the  Klamath  River. 
This  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  In- 
dians north  and  south  of  this  assumed 
line. 

1.  Probably  the  most  important  of  the 
differences  is  that,  north  of  this  line  and 
on  the  Klamath,  the  languages  are  con- 
spicuously harsh,  guttural,  and  abound- 
ing in  such  hard,  consonantal  combina- 
tions as  ks,  tsk,  ps,  sk,  etc.,  as  seen  in 
the  following  words  in   the  Yreka  and 
Modoc  languages:  Ksup,  tsesup,  skahgiss, 
nisivatska,  snawatska  (five,  father,  mine, 
man,   woman).     Also    these   from    the 
Euroc   on  the  lower  Klamath:  mepche, 
meluthl,    melska,    corr-ke-cork     (tongue, 
head,   foot,   ten).      On    the    contrary, 
south   of  this   line,    the   languages   are 
harmonious  and  musical,  like  the  Chi- 
nese,  and   indeed,  as   will  be   demon- 
strated further  on,  some  of  them  seem 
to  sacrifice  nearly  all  syntax  to  the  de- 
mands of  euphony.     As  you   cross  the 
Mount  Shasta  watershed   and  begin  to 
descend  the  Sacramento,  or  as  you  come 
below  the  Klamath  west  of  the  Coast 
Range,  the  transition   is  very  abrupt, 
much  more   abrupt  than   can    be    ex- 
plained by  the  very  gradual   softening 
in  the  climate.     I  know  nothing  of  the 
Tungusic  languages  from  actual  study, 
and  only  presume  to  compare  with  them 
the  vocables  of  these  seven  tribes  in  ex- 
treme Northern  California,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  many  of  them  to 
the  geographical   names   around    Lake 
Baikal  in  Irkutsk,  and  in  Kamtchatka. 

2.  The   deep,  circular  cellar   (not    a 
cellar  proper,  but  part  of  the  dwelling), 
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which  is  found  in  the  lodges  north  of 
Mount  Shasta  and  on  the  Klamath,  indi- 
cates a  long  residence  of  the  makers'  an- 
cestors in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  agrees 
with  the  known  habits  of  the  North  Asian 
tribes  to-day.  But  directly  you  come 
south  of  the  line  above  mentioned,  this 
subterranean  feature  ceases  abruptly, 
the  wigwam  being  built  on  the  surface, 
with  only  a  hollow  scooped  out  suffi- 
ciently to  bank  out  the  rain  in  a  storm. 
This  change,  too,  is  quite  too  sudden  to 
be  explained  by  the  greater  warmth  of 
the  climate.  On  the  Klamath  and  north 
of  it,  the  sweat-house,  or  sudatory,  is 
wholly  underground,  but  south  of  it 
everywhere,  it  is  wholly  above,  though 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth. 

3.  Among  the  Indians  north  of  Mount 
Shasta,   including    seven   tribes   within 
California,  a  great  majority  of  the  pow- 
wows, or  physicians,  are  women,  and  the 
sex  has  influence  accordingly ;  but  south 
they  are   almost  totally  excluded  from 
the  medical  profession,  and  are  in  other 
regards  treated  more  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  notions. 

4.  These  seven  tribes  north  of  the  line, 
and  more   especially  the  Oregon  Indi- 
ans, are  notably  fond  of  horses;  while 
the   typical  California  Indian,  like   the 
Chinaman,  basely  kills  the  noble  beast 
and  consumes  the  flesh,  and  displays  no 
liking  for  horsemanship  until  you  go  far 
enough  south  to  find  a  touch  of  Spanish 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  long  influ- 
ence of  Spanish  teaching  and  example. 
In    other  words,    these    few    northern 
tribes,  though  now  settled  and  tranquil, 
show  their  North  Asian,  semi-nomadic 
origin,    while    the    California    Indian's 
ancestors  appear  to  have  been  peaceful, 
domestic,  and  plodding. 

5.  In   leaving  the   Yrekas,    Cahrocs, 
etc.,  and  crossing  over  the  Mount  Shasta 
divide,  among  the  Wintoons  of  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  you  transfer  yourself  sud- 
denly from  a  people  of  wit  and  valor  to 
one  of  cowardice.     These  few  northern 
tribes,  together  with  the  Oregon  Indians, 
are  as  superior  to  the  representative  Cal- 
ifornia Indians  as  are  the  Manchoos  and 
the  fierce  and  cruel  hordes  of  Gengis- 
Khan  to  the  Chinese. 


A  general  comparison  having  already 
been  made  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
California  aboriginals,  it  remains  now  to 
note  some  points  of  special  resemblance. 
First,  I  will  describe  a  great  anniversary 
observed  by  the  Concow  tribe,  whose 
habitat  extends  between  Chicd  and 
Marysville.  It  is  called  the  Dance  for 
the  Dead,  and  corresponds  somewhat  to 
the  All-Souls'  Day  of  the  Catholics.  I 
know  not  if  the  tribe  regulate  the  pre- 
cise day  by  any  savage  ephemeris,  but  it 
always  occurs  toward  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, beginning  in  the  evening  and  last- 
ing until  daybreak.  They  bring  to- 
gether a  great  quantity  of  clothing,  food, 
beads,  bows  and  arrows,  baskets,  and 
whatsoever  other  things  they  believe 
the  dead  require  in  another  world,  and 
hang  them  on  espaliers  planted  in  the 
ground  in  a  semicircle  around  a  fire. 
On  the  opposite  side,  or  hard  by,  are 
the  graves.  Habited  in  their  usual 
garments,  —  if  anything  more  sordid 
than  common,  — they  seat  themselves  on 
the  graves,  men  and  squaws  together,  as 
the  twilight  closes  in  around  them,  and 
begin  a  mournful  wailing,  crying,  and 
ululation  for  the  dead.  After  a  time 
they  arise  and  form  a  circle  around  the 
fire,  between  it  and  the  semicircle  of 
poles,  and  commence  a  solemn  dance, 
accompanied  by  that  hoarse,  deathly 
rattle  of  the  Indian  shout,  which  sounds 
so  eldritch  and  so  terrible  to  the  civil- 
ized ear.  Heavily  the  dancing  and  the 
singing  go  on  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
now  and  then  a  pound  or  two  of  provis- 
ions, a  string  of  beads,  or  some  small  arti- 
cle is  taken  down  from  the  espaliers  and 
cast  into  the  flames.  All  through  the 
black  and  sultry  night  the  funereal  dance 
goes  on  without  cessation;  wilder  and 
more  frantic  grows  the  chanting,  swifter 
becomes  the  motion  of  the  dancers,  and 
faster  and  faster  the  sacrificial  offerings 
to  the  dead  are  hurled  upon  the  blaz- 
ing heap.  The  savage  transports  wax 
amain.  With  frenzied  yells  and  whoops 
they  leap  in  the  flickering  shadows  like 
demons  —  a  weird,  awful,  and  lurid 
spectacle.  Now  some  squaw,  if  not 
restrained,  would  fling  herself  headlong 
into  the  burning  mass.  Another  one 
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will  He  clown  and  calmly  sleep  amid  the 
extraordinary  commotion  for  two  hours, 
then  arise  and  join  more  wildly  than  be- 
fore in  the  frightful  orgies.  But  still 
the  espaliers  are  not  half  emptied,  and 
as  the  morning  stars  grow  dim,  and 
daybreak  is  close  at  hand,  with  one 
frantic  rush,  yelling,  they  tear  down 
the  residue  of  the  clothing  and  whirl  it 
into  the  flames,  lest  daylight  should 
iin-ive  before  the  ghosts'  year-long  hun- 
ger is  satisfied. 

Two  trustworthy  Americans  who  wit- 
nessed this  ceremony  in  the  August  of 
1871,  on  Round  Valley  Reservation, 
gave  me,  as  their  careful  estimate,  that 
the  Indians  destroyed  $2000  worth  of 
property.  One  of  them,  to  test  their 
earnestness,  offered  an  Indian  $60  for  a 
pair  of  blankets  he  was  about  to  cast 
into  the  flumes;  but  the  frenzied  savage, 
otherwise  so  avaricious,  hurled  him  aside 
with  a  yell  'of  execration,  and  dashed 
the  blankets  into  the  fire. 

I  now  subjoin  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  Chinese  observance:  l  "  There 
is  another  festival  in  August,  con- 
nected with  this,  called  shau  t,  or 
'burning  clothes,'  at  which  pieces  of 
paper  folded  in  the  form  of  jackets, 
trousers,  gowns,  and  other  garments, 
are  burned  for  the  use  of  the  suffering 
ghosts,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  paper 
money.  Paper  houses  with  proper 
furniture,  and  puppets  to  represent 
household  servants,  are  likewise  made; 
and  Medhurst  adds  '  that  writings  are 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  to  certify  the  conveyance  of 
the  property,  stipulating  that,  on  its 
arrival  in  hades,  it  shall  be  duly  made 
over  to  the  individuals  specified  in  the 
bond;  the  houses,  servants,  clothes, 
money,  and  all,  are  then  burned  with  the 
bond,  the  worshipers  feeling  confident 
that  their  friends  obtain  the  benefit  of 
what  they  have  sent  them.'  "  The  In- 
dian in  his  savagery  has  kept  the  old 
honesty  of  his  soul,  and  the  fullness  of 
the  sacrifice  as  it  was  when  he  left  China 
long  ages  by-gone,  burning  to  the  dead 
the  best  of  his  best;  but  the  pettifogging 
and  perfidious  Chinaman,  grown  civil- 
1  Williams,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  276. 


ized  enough  to  perceive  the  folly  of  the 
matter,  yet  not  daring  to  abandon  it, 
thinks  to  delude  the  gods,  and  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors,  by  burning  to  them 
paper  clothing  and  paper  money.  Sir 
John  Davis  very  well  calls  this  a  "  wise 
economy." 

The  name  of  the  Concows  also  de- 
mands attention.  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  first  syllable,  but  cow  or 
chow  prevails  among  several  tribes  in 
this  vicinity,  and  is  found  in  the  geog- 
raphy in  Hetten  Chow  (miscalled  by  the 
whites  Ketten  Chow),  in  which  it  signi- 
fies "  place."  Now,  the  proper  Chinese 
name  of  Canton  is  Kwang  Chow,  which 
is  interpreted  "wide  city."  But  chow 
means  properly  a  division  of  the  empire 
which  Williams  renders  by  "  district," 
though  in  the  early  history  of  the  lan- 
guage it  probably  meant  simply  "  re- 
gion," or  "place."  From  these  facts, 
and  from  the  remarkable  coincidences 
above  described,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
we  have  in  "  Concow  "  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  "  Kwang  Chow,"  and  in  tjie  tribe 
the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Cantonese. 

The  Concows  are  not  alone  in  feeding 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Both  the 
Yokias  and  the  Sanels  go  every  day, 
for  a  year,  to  some  place  hallowed  by 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  there 
sprinkle  pinole  on  the  ground.  The 
Sanel  mother  repairs  daily  to  the  spot 
where  her  infant  was  burned,  weeping, 
and  scatters  the  pinole  while  she  leaps 
or  dances  to  a  wild,  weird  measure  that 
means  nothing :  — 

.  «  Hel-lel-leely, 
Hel-lel-lo, 
Hel-lel-loo." 

So,  when  a  Yokia  mother  has  lost  her 
babe,  she  visits  daily  some  place  where 
her  little  one  played,  and  with  sad  and 
piteous  wailing  and  vain  calling  upon  it 
to  return,  milks  her  breasts  into  the  air. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  this 
Dance  for  the  Dead  which  the  Concows 
use  that  is  still  more  remarkable. 
Though  occurring  in  August,  it  marks 
their  New  Year,  and  is  therefore  seized 
upon  as  a  proper  time  for  settling  their 
accounts,  wiping  out  all  old  debts,  and 
making  a  clean  ledger  for  the  coming 
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year.  So,  amid  all  these  frenzied  orgies 
and  ululations  about  the  fire,  while  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  stench  of  burning 
and  fizzing  woolens,  those  Indians  who 
are  not  presently  engaged  in  the  dance 
may  be  seen  squatted  all  about  the  fire 
in  twos,  busily  computing  and  reckoning 
their  scores,  tying  and  untying  their 
rosaries,  counting  off  beads,  etc.  On 
this  eventful  night,  too,  are  made  the 
marriage  contracts  for  the  year.  These 
things  I  state  on  the  authority  of  Messrs. 
P.  G.  Tuttle  and  F.  A.  Gibson,  the  lat- 
ter being  chief  clerk  of  the  reservation. 

The  white  fillet  worn  by  the  Chinese 
in  mourning  is  preserved  by  the  Yokias 
in  the  following  singular  manner  :  They 
first  cut  the  hair  off  close  to  the  head, 
then  mingle  the  ashes  of  the  burned 
body  with  pitch,  making  a  white  tar  or 
unguent,  with  which  they  smear  a  band 
about  two  inches  wide  all  around  the 
edge  of  the  head,  so  that  at  a  distance 
it  resembles  a  white  chaplet. 

Cremation  is  by  no  means  universal 
among, the  Indians,  neither  is  interment 
in  China,  as  is  shown  by  the  sections  of 
the  Book  of  Rites  forbidding  incinera- 
tion. Cremation  seems  to  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  variations  of  Califor- 
nia climate.  Thus,  in  the  hot  western 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  it  extends 
as  far  north  as  Lower  Klamath  Lake 
(lat.  42°),  while  in  the  cooler  Coast 
Range  it  reaches  only  to  the  sources  of 
Russian  River  (39°  30')  though  it  ex- 
tends down  the  warm  valley  of  Eel 
River  nearly  to  the  foot  of  Humboldt 
Bay  (40°  30').  In  those  regions  where 
a  mixed  practice  prevails  it  is  a  general 
rule,  though  not  without  exceptions, 
that  the  mountain  tribes  bury  and  the 
valley  tribes  burn.  But  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of  all  is  observed  in  the 
practice  of  those,  not  Romanized,  who 
yet  have  been  persuaded  by  the  whites 
to  abandon  cremation.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Rios  (so  called  by  the  Span- 
iards), living  at  the  mouth  of  Russian 
River,  in  quitting  their  ancient  custom, 
recurred,  not  to  the  American  usage, 
but  to  the  Chinese.  That  is,  instead  of 
laying  the  body  horizontally  in  the 
grave,  they  place  it  in  the  posture  it 


would  occupy  when  sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  the  head  pointing  upward,  and 
this  is  substantially  the  usage  of  nearly 
all  the  tribes  who  practiced  burial  from 
the  first.  In  the  southern  provinces  of 
China  the  grave  is  generally  made  in 
the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  XI;  the 
Indians  usually  dig  it  round.  In  the 
province  of  Fuhkien  in  South  China 
(from  which  part  the  ancestors  of  the 
Indians  appear  to  have  come),  a  piece 
of  silver  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse.  Not  long  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  a  rich  Sanel  chief,  two 
gold  coins  were  put  in  his  mouth,  as  he 
lay  on  the  funeral  pyre  (this  is  given 
on  the  testimony  of  a  worthy  farmer, 
Mr.  Willard,  who  witnessed  it),  and 
other  smaller  coins  were  placed  in  his 
ears,  in  his  hands,  on  his  breast,  etc., 
which,  together  with  the  other  property 
burned,  were  estimated  at  $500  value. 
The  California  Indians  are  worthy  of 
their  State  in  one  regard  at  least ;  they 
are  no  niggards.  And  it  is  this  ex- 
traordinary regard  for  the  dead,  coupled 
with  their  indifference  and  even  cruelty 
to  the  living,  which  stamps  them  so 
strongly  as  of  Chinese  origin. 

Other  proofs,  such  as  the  almost  uni- 
versal belief  in  a  Happy  Western  Land 
beyond  the  sea,  awaiting  the  good,  and 
transmigration  of  souls  or  even  annihi- 
lation (some  of  the  Concows  have  this 
notion)  in  reserve  for  the  wicked;  their 
strong  yearning  to  be  burned  or  buried 
each  in  his  native  valley;  the  practice 
followed  by  some  tribes  of  beheading 
the  slain  instead  of  scalping  them ;  their 
pantheism,  or  rather,  what  may  be  called 
their  pandemonism;  the  frequent  con- 
vertibility of  the  words  for  "  God  " 
and  ' '  heaven  "  —  all  of  which  point 
towards  China — must  be  passed  over 
with  a  bare  mention,  in  order  that  space 
may  be  left  for  the  last  and  greatest 
evidence  of  all,  that  of  grammar  and 
language. 

With  a  Chinese  vocabulary  of  about 
two  thousand  words  on  my  knee, 
and  an  intelligent  Indian  before  me, 
I  would  cause  him  to  speak  in  his 
own  tongue  while  I  noted  the  Chinese 
analogues.  Groping  about  over  the 
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State  with  this  magnet  in  my  hand,  I 
touched  the  languages  with  it  here  and 
there,  to  see  if  it  betrayed  any  attrac- 
tions. Now  and  then  a  Chinese  word 
appeared,  but  they  were  not  numerous. 
After  many  weeks,  coming  over  from 
Krl  River  to  Russian  River,  among  ;i 
different  family  of  tribes,  1  saw  the 
number  was  increasing. 

As  above  premised,  it  is  the  Galli- 
nomdro  language,  which  prevails  along 
Russian  River  for  about  fifteen  miles 
below  Healdsburg,  that  seems  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  California  and 
China.  My  teachers  in  this  tongue 
were  the  chiefs  Ventura,  Andres,  and 
Pintino,  of  whom  the  two  former  spoke 
Spanish,  and  the  latter  English  and 
Spanish.  One  rule  of  grammar  after 
another  and  one  word  after  another 
came  to  sight,  bearing  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  Chinese.  After  getting 
some  preliminary  insight  into  the  lan- 
guage, I  devoted  several  days  to  a  more 
careful  study  of  Summers'  Grammar, 
then  prepared  a  new  list  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  returning,  found  that  the 
unwitting  savages  sometimes  almost 
spoke  in  Chinese. 

First,  I  append  a  table  of  numerals, 
in  the  Mandarin  dialect  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Gallinome'ro  respectively  :  — 


Chinese. 

Gallinome-ro. 

One, 

yih, 

chah. 

Two, 

ar, 

aco. 

Three, 

san, 

mesibbo. 

Four, 

se, 

metah. 

Five, 

wu, 

tooshuh. 

Six, 

luh, 

lancha. 

Seven, 

tsih, 

latco. 

Eight, 

pah, 

come'tah. 

Nine, 

kiu, 

chahco. 

Ten, 

shih, 

chasuto. 

It  is  unjust  to  judge  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  this  category,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  changes  they  may  have 
suffered  during  the  uncomputed  period 
of  their  separation.  Let  us  take  the 
word  mesibbo,  for  instance,  and  ex- 
amine it  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  the 
syllable  me  is  only  a  dialectic  prefix,  for 
the  Porno  for  "  three  "  is  sibbo.  Second 
"b"  is  convertible  with  "m,"  as  we 
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see  in  the  formation  of  the  pronominal 
adjective  in'l>n/cpy  from  the  pronnun 
trcmo.  Third,  nan  in  the  Mandarin 
dialect  becomes  s<n/i  in  the  Canton  dia- 
lect, as  seen  in  the  well-known  word 
for  "whisky"  (aai»*/t(>'>,  thrice  fired). 
Hence  we  have,  finally,  the  two  words 
sam  and  itiwmo,  which  are  less  unlike 
than  they  at  first  appeared.  It  is  quite 
as  probable  that  the  latter  is  derived 
from  the  former  as  that  "eight"  is 
from  ashtan.  By  a  similar  process  the 
two  words  for  "four"  become  se  and 
sa.  In  the  Canton  dialect  "  one  "  is  yat, 
and  "  ten  "  is  shap,  which  bear  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Indian  words  than 
do  the  Mandarin.  If  we  possessed  all 
the  dialectic  changes  and  historic  facts, 
as  we  have  those  intervening  between 
Sanskrit  and  English,  we  might  be  able 
to  prove  these  two  sets  of  numerals  al- 
most identical,  though  not  quite,  for,  as- 
the  reader  will  notice,  the  Indian  has 
no  single  word  for  "eight,"  but  uses 
"  twice  four  "  instead. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  thirty-six 
words,  not  including  the  numerals,  in 
all  of  which  the  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  is  marked,  and  in  some  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  identity  that  I  fear 
I  shall  seem  to  prove  too  much.-  This 
is  not  the  proper  place  where  to  give 
the  entire  list,  and  a  few  examples  must 
suffice.  Thus,  do  or  make,  Chinese. 
tso ;  Indian  tseena.  Fire,  /*o,  oho.  Dog, 
kinen,  hiyu.  Log,  mil-feu,  moosu.  Out- 
side, wai-teu,  icaylo.  Day,  jih,  majih. 
There,  na-le,  male.  Say,  hwa,  kwa. 
Strength,  chc-lih,  cha,  etc.  The  Chinese 
locative  adverbs,  as  "here,"  etc.,  all 
end  in  the  syllable  le  ;  so  do  the  Indian. 
The  Indian  for  "  this  "  and  "  that  "  is 
the  same  :  namely,  mamo  ;  the  Chinese 
for  "  that "  is  na.  Here  is  manifestly  the 
sum-'  radical,  but  the  syllable  mo  is  re- 
tained in  the  Indian,  while  it  has  been 
dropped  in  Chinese,  except  in  the  words 
for  "thus1'  and  "what,"  that  is, 
che-mo  and  slnn-mo.  There  is  another 
Chinese  root  for  "  that,"  namely,  /'/  or 
ku  (now  obsolete  except  in  the  book 
language),  which  has  an  unmistakable 
parallel  in  the  Indian  /-a,  also  now  no 
longer  used  except  in  composite  or  ag- 
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glutinated  words,  as  dmeka  (amoka), 
"Is  that  you?"  (the  common  form 
of  Indian  salutation).  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  parallelism  is 
found  in  the  mode  of  forming  the  re- 
flexive pronouns  ending  in  "  self." 
The  Chinese  adds  the  syllable  ke,  and 
the  Gallinomero  key,  which  are  pro- 
nounced very  nearly  alike.  Thus,  wo 
and  ah  are  the  respective  words  for 
"I,"  and  from  the  first  the  Chinese 
forms  tvo-ke,  "myself,"  and  the  Indian 
chackey.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  iden- 
tity of  these  pronominal  roots  becomes 
manifest,  as  wo-ki-tih,  "of  myself,"  for 
which  the  corresponding  Indian  is  owkey, 
the  two  letters  of  the  root  being  simply 
reversed.  This  word  owkey  also  denotes 
"mine,"  while  the  Chinese  is  wo-tih. 
The  identity  of  the  other  pronouns  is 
also  easily  shown.  The  Chinese  for 
"you"  is  ne;  the  Indian  is  ama;  in 
the  accusative,  meto.  So  also  ta ;  In- 
dian, hamo  or  wemo,  "he."  The  In- 
dian has  retained  the  syllable  mo,  above 
mentioned,  which  the  Chinese  has 
dropped  from  all  words  of  this  class  ex- 
cept two. 

.A  few  illustrations  will  make  good 
the  assertion  that  the  Gallinomero  to- 
day utters  now  and  then  a  short  sen- 
tenee  which  the  Emperor  Tung  Chi 
could  almost  understand.  He  says  of 
his  arrow,  Iseena  owkey,  "  I  make  it  for 
myself;"  the  Chinese  is,  tso  tih-wo-ke. 
The  Indian  says,  mate  bala  moosu, 
"There  is  a  large  log;"  the  China- 
man, na-le  ta  mu-teu.  The  Indian, 
mamo  hlyu  owkey,  "  That  dog  is  mine;  " 
the  Chinaman,  na  kinen  wo-tih.  The 
Indian,  meto  cliaduna  benta,  "  I  will  see 
you  to-day;"  the  Chinaman,  ne  chau- 
.s-m/t  kin-den,  etc.  A  close  study  of  the 
Indian  reveals  Chinese  analogues  where 
they  did  not  appear  to  exist.  Thus, 
the  Chdflese  for  "great"  is  ta,  while 
the  Indian  is  bata ;  but  in  agglutinated 
words  the  true  radical  appears,  as  atata 
(ata  ta),  "  great  house,"  which  is  the 
Indian  for  "people"  or  "clan,"  the 
Gallinomeros  being  patriarchal  in  their 
social  organization. 

After  all  the  verbal  resemblances  and 
analogies  have  been  taken  note  of,  there 


still  remains  the  more  important  evi- 
dence of  grammatical  structure.  This 
part  of  my  article  must  necessarily  be 
very  much  abridged. 

Nouns.  The  languages  are  alike  in 
that  there  are  no  endings  to  denote 
either  gender,  number,  or  case.  They 
are  dissimilar  in  that  every  substantive 
in  Indian  has  an  independent  meaning; 
but  there  is  another  California  language, 
the  Concow,  which  bears  a  very  inter- 
esting resemblance  to  the  Chinese  in  its 
dual  system  of  nouns.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  it,  but  am  told  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  understands  it,  that  there 
are  many  words,  as  in  Chinese,  which 
are  unintelligible  when  spoken  alone, 
even  to  a  Concow,  and  acquire  signifi- 
cance only  by  being  spoken  in  couples. 

Verbs.  As  in  Chinese,  there  are  no 
irregular  forms;  no  endings  to  denote 
mood,  voice,  number,  or  person  (except 
in  the  imperative,  which  has  three  per- 
sons) ;  and  the  tenses  are  indicated  by 
the  agglutination  of  another  verb  to  the 
radical.  There  are  only  two  oblique 
tenses,  the  imperfect  and  future,  which 
are  denoted  by  forms  equivalent  to  the 
following  expressions,  "lovedo,"  im- 
perfect, and  "  lovewant,"  future.  The 
simple  verb  may  mean  either  "  to  love," 
"loving,"  "love,"  or  "lovely."  The 
adverb  ' '  not ' '  is  interpolated  into  the 
verb,  as  if  we  should  write  "transnot- 


Pronouns.  There  is  a  trace  of  the 
Chinese  usage  which  requires  a  different 
form  of  the  pronoun  to  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  social  rank  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. The  honorary  syllable  me  or- 
jin  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  everything 
or  everybody  belonging  to  the  chief, 
and  sometimes  a  different  and  longer 
word  is  used  in  his  honor.  The  multi- 
tude of  the  pronominal  forms  also  seems 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  same  custom.  The 
Indian  uses  expressions  equivalent  to  all 
these:  "  Ihand,"  "my  hand,"  "  me- 
hand,"  and  "  myhand."  He  also  has 
this  form,  "  (I)  strikeyou,"  and  this, 
"  (I)  you  love."  A  relative  or  particip- 
ial clause  is  formed  by  agglutination,  as 
in  Chinese;  thus,  "  manhousein,"  for 
"the  man  who  is  in  the  house." 
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Adjectives.  All  adjectives  are  really 
substantives.  Thus,  "good,"  "good- 
ness," "  well,"  "  very,"  are  all  denoted 
by  the  same  word.  Comparison  is  made 
by  means  of  particles. 

J'l-rjutsitions.  As  in  Chinese,  the 
preposition  is  incorporated  into  the  verb, 
so  that  the  same  word,  for  instance,  sig- 
nifies "  in  "  and  "  to  be  in."  In  ad- 
verbs proper  this  barbaric  language  is 
really  richer  than  the  Chinese.  Of  con- 
junctions there  are  none  whatever. 

The  two  cardinal  principles  which 
govern  the  Gallinome'ro  in  constructing 
sentences  are  euphony  and  brevity. 
After  no  little  diligent  study  of  the 
language,  I  can  discover  no  fixed  order 
of  words  whatever  which  the  savage 
will  not  at  any  time  violate,  if  necessary, 
to  construct  a  mellifluous  and  harmonic 
sentence.  Sound  rules  as  absolutely  in 
the  language  as  in  Chinese,  but  in  a 
different  manner;  in  Chinese  sound 
gives  the  meaning,  in  this  language  it 
gives  the  syntax.  But  there  is  another 
feature  in  which  they  agree  more  closely, 
and  that  is,  in  their  love  of  dualism  or 
parallelism.  For  instance,  the  chief  will 
say  to  his  tribe,  ."  If  we  wish  to  build  a 
wigwam,  we  must  work.  If  we  wish  to 
build  a  wigwam,  we  must  all  work.  If 
we  wish  to  build  a  wigwam,  we  must 
work  hard,"  etc. 

What,  then,  are  the  final  conclusions 
from  the  whole  survey?  Of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  vocabularies  and  sets  of  numer- 
als which  I  have  taken  down,  that  of  the 
Gallinomeros  approaches  closest  to  the 
Chinese;  and  the  resemblance  shades 
away  from  valley  to  valley,  from  dialect 
to  dialect,  as  you  penetrate  the  State 
southward,  eastward,  or  northward;  and 
ceases  abruptly  near  Mount  Shasta,  as 
you  enter  among  those  tribes  which  I 
have  very  imperfectly  sought  to  prove 


are  the  result  of  another  and  more 
northerly  migration.  Assuming  a  point 
on  the  lower  Russian  River,  say  Healds- 
burg,  as  the  focus  or  seat  of  the  original 
Chinese  colony,  we  find  the  etymological 
lines  radiating  over  the  State  in  every 
direction,  and  the  Chinese  analogues 
constantly  growing  fewer  as  one  goes 
outward.  Let  a  few  examples  suffice. 
In  the  Canton  dialect  "  one  "  is  yat;  at 
Healdsburg,  chah;  on  upper  Eel  River, 
clyhy ;  in  the  extreme  north  of  Califor- 
nia, chlali.  In  Chinese  "dog"  is  kinen ; 
at  Healdsburg,  hiyu ;  at  Red  Bluff,  chu- 
meh;  on  the  lower  Klamath,  mego  ku- 
muh ;  at  Marysville,  shumeh ;  on  the 
upper  Trinity,  shetel,  where  it  has  al- 
most lost  its  identity.  The  Chinese  for 
u  log ' '  is  mu-teu ;  at  Healdsburg,  moosu  ; 
in  Potter  Valley,  mahsoo,  etc.  But  the 
pronouns,  which  are  perhaps  more  un- 
changeable than  any  other  words,  are 
so  nearly  alike  in  the  various  dialects  of 
the  State  as  to  prove  a  common  Tura- 
nian origin.  Thus,  Chinese  for  "  you  " 
is  ne ;  at  Healdsburg,  ama ;  elsewhere, 
me,  mai,  na,  no,  nine,  mick,  etc. 

As  a  final  general  proposition,  there- 
fore, which  it  does  not  seem  too  bold  to 
deduce  from  the  premises,  etymological 
and  other,  above  recited,  we  may  set 
down  Healdsburg  as  the  approximate 
site  of  a  Chinese  colony  planted  in  the 
far  past,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
which  spread  into  the  interior,  south, 
east,  and  north,  meeting  an  earlier  Tun- 
gusic  migration  near  Mount  Shasta, 
that  is,  on  the  southernmost  of  the  great 
watersheds  between  the  Columbia  and 
the  Sacramento.  This  would  make  the 
California  Indians  proper,  and  possibly 
also  the  Arizonian  and  Mexican  Aztecs, 
of  Chinese  origin;  and  the  Indians  of 
Oregon,  the  Plains,  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  Tungusic. 
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MOSE   EVANS. 


PART  II. 


I. 


I  WAS  very  busy  in  my  land  matters, 
here  and  there  over  Brown  County,  for 
some  weeks  after  Mr.  Robinson  had  told 
me  of  the  disaster  to  Mose  Evans  from 
the  unconscious  hands  —  I  should  rather 
say  eyes  —  of  Miss  Agnes  Throop.  I 
cannot  recall  how  long  it  was  after  said 
conversation  that  I  heard,  as  I  rode  into 
Brownstown  one  foggy  day,  of  the  dis- 
aster, in  a  more  terrible  sense,  to  the 
mother  of  Mose  Evans.  It  was  Dr. 
Alexis  Jones  who  told  me  of  it,  nearly 
running  me  down  as  I  floundered  along 
through  the  mud,  his  "bright  bay  "  in 
a  foam  under  him,  a  portentous  case  of 
surgical  instruments  upon  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle.  He  told  me  the  news 
without  drawing  rein,  and  Dick  Frazier 
informed  me  afterwards  that  the  doctor 
was  only  withheld  by  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
fanity and  physical  force  on  the  part  of 
Frazier  himself  and  others,  from  flesh- 
ing his  maiden  steel  upon  the  dead 
woman  by  carving  her  to  fragments  in 
the  interests  of  medical  science ! 

' '  Mrs.  Evans  is  dead !  —  yes,  sir,  —  as 
a  hammer!  "  Dr.  Alexis  Jones  said  it, 
as  he  joined  me,  with  the  keen  satisfac- 
tion which  we  all  have  in  telling  news, 
bad  as  well  as  good;  and  as  if,  in  some 
way,  his  personal  importance  was  aug- 
mented thereby.  "  Broke  a  blood-vessel 
in  a  dispute  with  Odd  Archer!  "  he  ex- 
plained. "  It  was  about  those  cattle  of 
hers  he  insisted  were  only  strayed,  and 
she  knew  had  been  run  off  by  Dob  Butler, 
that  rascally  client  of  his.  What  business 
had  he  to  be  on  her  place  talking  about 
it?  The  court  room  was  the  only  place 
for  any  talk  about  that,  with  judge  and 
sheriff  to  keep  the  peace.  Primed  him- 
self, you  bet,  with  some  of  Dick  Frazier's 
strychnine  whisky  before  he  went.  You 
see,  her  son,  Mose  Evans,  has  gone  down 
to  the  *  Port '  with  a  load  of  cotton. 


Odd  Archer  knew  that,  before  he  went  to 
the  house.  But  you  must  excuse  me ;  post 
mortem,  you  see;  glad  of  the  chance!" 
And,  with  a  cut  of  his  whip,  Dr.  Jones 
added  as  he  galloped  off,  "  Nobody  will 
ever  know  the  facts.  The  coroner  ex- 
amined Archer,  of  course.  Mere  form; 
they  did  n't  pretend  to  believe  the  man 
even  under  oath.  A  gentlemanly  fel- 
low ;  but  who  would  ?  ' ' 

From  all  I  could  learn,  in  the  excite- 
ment that  followed  the  painful  event, 
Mrs.'  Evans  flew  into  a  violent  passion 
during  her  conversation  with  Archer 
about  the  cattle,  burst  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  torrent  of  her  wrath,  fell  at  his  feet, 
the  blood  gushing  from  her  lips  upon 
the  well-scrubbed  floor,  and  died!  The 
lawyer  rushed  for  his  horse,  sending 
into  the  house  an  old  negro  man  who 
was  chopping  at  the  woodpile,  no  wom- 
an being  about  the  place,  and  put  spurs 
for  his  —  rifle !  Not  a  moment  of  peace 
until  he  has  that  in  his  grasp,  armed 
with  two  revolvers  as  he  already  was. 
Because,  having  caused  the  death  of 
the  mother,  it  is  of  the  most  pressing 
importance  that  he  should  kill,  and  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible,  the  son 
also.  The  entire  question,  To  be  or  not 
to~be,  was  with  him,  To  shoot  or  to  be 
shot.  Brown  County  would  very  cheer- 
fully have  cast  an  unanimous  vote  for 
the  last  alternative  in  this  case.  Odd 
Archer  himself  preferred  the  other, 
strange  as  it  seemed  for  even  the  owner 
thereof  to  care  for  so  miserable  a  life ! 

With  the  whole  population,  Archer 
included,  my  interest  was  henceforth 
in  Mose  Evans!  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  to  put  off  the 
funeral  until  the  arrival  of  the  son, 
and,  Mr.  Parkinson  officiating,  in  those 
indefinite  statements  to  which  clergy- 
men are  compelled  in  many  a  like  case, 
the  burial  service  was  duly  performed. 
It  was  almost  enough  to  cause  Mrs. 
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Evans  to  rise  in  wrath  from  her  coffin, 

—  the  confusion  throughout  her  house, 
the    very    abode,   during    her  life,    of 
neatness  and  housewifely  care.     All  the 
region  round  about,  male  and  female, 
children  and  grown  persons,  flocked  in 
to  the  funeral,  bringing  upon  their  feet 
specimens   of   all  the  varieties  of  mud 
throughout  the  county.     They  pressed 
to  the  coffin  as  if  to  the  side  of  a  pan- 
ther, if  I  may  so  express  the  actual  fact, 

—  a  panther  long  famous  but  killed  at 
last.     And  this  was  the   long  secluded 
and  dread  mother  of  Mose  Evans,  he  as 
universally  liked  as  she  was  feared  1   No 
truce,  however,   of  the  wild    animal  — 
universal  disappointment    in   that  —  in 
the  face  of  the  dead !     A  sudden  return 
in  the  calm  visage  to  something,  even, 
of  the  girlish  beauty,  I  suppose,  which 
had  won  the  heart  of  her  husband  from 
his  books  so  many  years  before.     Under 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
generalities   of    Mr.    Parkinson,    there 
fell  strange  calm  upon  the  crowd.     Old 
New   Hampshire  led   the  singing  with 
wonderful  success,  in  virtue  of  the  voices 
of   the   many   negroes  crowding  porch 
and  front  yard. 

We  escorted  the  hearse,  an  ambu- 
lance of  Dick  Frazier's,  stolen,  we  all 
knew,  from  Confederate  supplies,  to  the 
cemetery  in  the  outskirts  of  Browns- 
town;  and,  with  the  benediction  over 
tlu1  heaped  grave,  the  mind  of  every 
person  of  the  crowd  dispersing  home- 
ward ran  into  the  same  demand,  "  Mose 
Evans?  "  The  men  present  would  have 
consented  to  the  hunting  up  and  lynch- 
ing of  Odd  Archer,  Esq.,  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,  if  merely  for  the  excite- 
ment's sake.  But  something  more  than 
the  unpopularity  of  the  deceased  pre- 
vented that.  Somehow,  there  was  a 
unanimous  conviction  that  the  absent 
son  would  be  anything  but  gratified 
thereby.  The  absent  son !  I  doubt  if  a 
person  at  the  grave  failed,  as  he  stood 
there,  to  say  to  himself,  "  Just  room  be- 
tween her  grave  and  that  live-oak  for 
Mose."  I  knew  the  man  had  to  be  shot 
as  well  as  any  there !  I  had  been  quar- 
termaster, compulsory,  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  during  the  war,  in  a  certain 


city  and,  while  there,  had  learned  a  les- 
son in  human  nature  worth  interrupting 
my  narrative  for  a  moment  to  repeat. 
A  lady  in  said  city  was,  or  imagined  her- 
self to  be,  insulted  by  a  Mr.  Jackson. 
As  soon  as  her  letter  detailing  the  fact 
arrived,  and  her  husband  could  get  leave 
of  absence  from  building  torpedoes  at 
Savannah,  he  hurried  home  and  shot  his 
foe.  Hastening  rapidly  across  the  city 
to  the  office  of  the  dead  man's  only  son, 
who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  insult, 
he  shot  him  also.  It  is  true  one  of  the 
flying  bullets  passed  through  the  head, 
by  accident,  of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  the 
only  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  who 
happened  to  be  passing.  "But  then 
one  has  to  be  in  a  hurry  at  times," 
Mr.  Archer,  to  whom  I  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstance one  day,  explained.  "  When 
you  and  the  other  gentleman  are  both 
armed,"  he  continued,  "if  you  have  a 
little  difficulty,  you  are  compelled  to 
shoot  at  the  earliest  moment,  because 
you  know  if  you  don't,  he  may;  best  to 
anticipate  him,  you  observe;  procrasti- 
nation is  the  thief  of  time,  and  some- 
thing over,  in  such  a  case !  If  you  kill 
your  man,  of  course  you  must  kill  his 
next  relative ;  if  you  do  not,  you  run  the 
same  risk  from  him;  a  fool  could  see 
that!  We  may  kill  a  man  or  so,  occa- 
sionally," Mr.  Archer  added,  "but, 
thank  Heaven,  we  do  not  lie  and  cheat 
and  steal  and  poison  people  as  is  done 
elsewhere!  "  an  emphasis  upon  the  last 
word  making  his  meaning  sufficiently 
clear. 

Mr.  Archer  would  have  admitted, 
however,  that  I  had  shown  Yankee 
energy,  at  least,  in  my  conduct  follow- 
ing upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Evans. 
Le'aving  Brown  County  in  going  home 
from  the  funeral,  I  had  ridden  fifty 
miles  down  the  river  by  daybreak  of  the 
morning  after,  to  meet  and  warn  Mose 
Evans  on  his  way  home.  The  truth 
is,  I  had  come  by  this  time  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  man,  certainly  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  person  native  to  that 
region.  It  was  not  merely  our  being 
thrown  together  upon  matters  concern- 
ing General  Throop's  new  home,  as 
well  as  land  affairs  generally.  There 
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was  a  something  in  him  I  find  it  impos- 
sible fully  -to  express  by  the  phrases 
sincerity,  frankness,  genuine  manliness. 
I  had  been  used  all  my  life  before  to 
people  who  felt  themselves  very  thor- 
oughly informed  in  regard  to  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  people  who 
had  read  books,  heard  lectures,  seen 
sights;  people  who,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  were  like  so  many 
venerable  Solomons,  aged  queens  of 
Sheba,  knowing  everything,  and  imper- 
vious to  surprise.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
zest  of  this  ignorant  man  for  informa- 
tion, the  freshness  of  his  pleasure  in  all 
I  told  him  of  the  outside  world,  as  new 
to  him,  almost,  and  as  wonderful,  as  if 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  him  from  the  sun. 
But  you  can  find  inquisitive  ignorance 
in  Africa;  it  was  the  original  ore  of  the 
race  in  Evans,  something  of  the  virgin 
gold  of  human  nature  in  eye  and  tone 
and  smile!  I  do  not  know  wherein  it 
lay,  but  General  Throop,  in  his  heavier 
way,  was  as  much  interested  in  him  as 
myself. 

And  so  I  went  to  meet  and  warn  him 
against  Odd  Archer,  any  letter  or  tele- 
grams being  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
the  noon  after  the  funeral,  on  Friday,  I 
remember,  when  I  met  my  friend.  He 
was  on  his  way  home  from  the  Port, 
the  money  for  his  cotton  in  his  belt. 
Just  as  I  arrived  he  was  finishing  his 
dinner  on  the  grass  beneath  a  tree  by 
the  road-side,  his  horse  grazing,  roped 
to  a  swinging  vine  near  by.  I  had 
planned,  as  I  floundered  along  the  miry 
road,  what  I  would  say.  My  well- ar- 
ranged words  were,  as  is  always  the 
case,  never  once  thought  of  when  we 
met.  He  rose  to  meet  me,  and  had  the 
whole  story  inside  of  five  minutes.  As  I 
spoke,  he  stood  listening  to  me,  his  full 
eyes  in  mine,  erect  as  a  statue,  passing 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand  from  his  lips 
down  his  beard  continually  while  I 
spoke.  Singular'  contrast  of  my  eager 
narrative  to  his  quiet  attention  !  I 
ceased  my  earnest  admonitions  as  to 
the  need  of  caution  upon  his  part,  — 
ceased,  because  they  seemed  childish 
before  his  grave  composure.  Beyond 
the  first  exclamation  at  meeting,  I  do 


not  recall  his  saying  a  syllable.  As  I 
finished,  he  mechanically  drew  first  one 
and  then  the  other  revolver  from  its 
sheath  by  his  side,  saw  that  all  the  caps 
were  in  place,  and  then  put  them  quietly 
back,  and  proceeded  to  coil  in  the  lariat 
of  his  horse,  untying  it  from  the  vine 
and  hanging  the  coil  by  its  thong  be- 
hind the  saddle.  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Anderson.  If  you  will  please  ride  on 
a  little  I  will  join  you  after  a  while," 
was  all  he  said  as  he  mounted.  I  con- 
fess I  was  almost  angry,  after  all  my 
most  fatiguing  ride,  too!  It  was  noon 
when  we  thus  parted,  and  the  night  was 
almost  upon  me,  riding  slowly  along  in 
advance,  before  he  joined  me.  I  wish 
I  knew  whether  the  man  had  been  weep- 
ing! I  studied  his  face  as  closely  as  the 
gathering  darkness  allowed;  there  was 
deep  sorrow,  the  simple  bearing  of  a 
child  in  grief,  but  so  little  to  say,  be- 
yond thanking  me  again  for  coming! 
He  even  asked  me  one  or  two  questions 
about  General  Throop  and  our  land 
matters.  I  mentioned  casually  that 
Mrs.  Throop  had  been  prevented  from 
attending  the  funeral,  but  that  General 
Throop  and  his  daughter  had  been  pres- 
ent. The  fact  is,  to  General  Throop 
Mrs.  Evans  had  always  been  "  woman." 
With  myself,  as  with  Brown  County,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  wild  cat,  rather! 
We  rode  together,  now  side  by  side, 
then  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  as  the 
emergencies  of  the  miserable  highway 
allowed,  through  mud  and  darkness, 
and  almost  unbroken  silence  at  last, 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  we  reached  the 
wretched  roadside  cabin  in  which  we 
passed  the  night. 

I  remember  eating  ravenously  of  the 
pork  and  corn  bread  and  ' '  big  hom- 
iny," which,  with  black  coffee,  formed 
our  supper  that  night.  In  spite  of  my 
remonstrance  my  companion  rolled  him- 
self up,  as  soon  as  supper  was  ended, 
in  his  huge  Mexican  blanket,  and  lay 
down  upon  the  puncheon  floor  before 
the  wide  fireplace,  his  broad  felt  hat 
over  his-face.  I  did  not  hear  him  make 
the  least  motion  through  the  night,  and 
would  be  glad  this  hour  to  know  if  he 
really  slept  during  that  dismal  time.  As 
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to  myself  I  was  so  worn  out,  that,  in 
spite  of  pork  and  eoffee,  T  slept  like  the 
dead,  — slept,  although,  by  some  hurry 
in  the  milking  ui'  the  bed,  the  corn-cobs 
as  well  as  shucks  had  been  left  therein! 

"Archer  is  a  gentleman,"  I  said  to 
!•] vans  as  we  rode  along  next  day,  "  and 
he  will  not  fire  upon  you  from  ambush. 
If  I  was  you  "  —  "I  think  I  know  ex- 
actly what  he  will  do,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Exense  my  talking  so  little.  I  am  by 
myself  in  the  woods  so  much.  I  thank 
you  for  coming.  Heartily.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  hope  it  has  saved  the  man's 
life.  We  will  see  now,  any  moment." 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
our  road  running  beside  the  very  edge 
of  the  river,  my  companion  broke  the 
silence  as  we  journeyed  along,  by  draw- 
ing up  his  horse  and  saying  with  less 
excitement  than  when  he  had  called  my 
duller  attention  once  or  twice  before  to 
a  deer  in  the  woods,  — 

11  Yes,  sir.  *  There  he  is!  "  dismount- 
ing as  he  said  so.  I  was  dreadfully  ex- 
cited, yet  nothing  could  be  more  chiv- 
alrous upon  the  lawyer's  part,  for  it  iraa 
the  lawyer.  He  had  tied  his  horse  to 
one  side  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
road,  rifle  in  hand.  I  suppose  he  had 
taken  for  granted  that  his  adversary, 
duly  warned,  would  have  had  a  rifle. 
To  my  surprise,  as  soon  as  the  man  saw 
Muse  Evans  advancing  upon  him  with- 
out one,  he  deliberately  stooped  to  lay 
his  carefully  down  upon  a  dry  tuft  of 
grass  beside  the  way,  and  then  stepped 
back  into  the  open  road,  a  revolver  in 
either  hand,  a  long  knife  held  by  its 
blade  in  his  teeth.  As  General  Philip 
Sheridan  once  told  me  of  one  of  his 
battles,  "  It  was  beautiful!  " 

I  caught  my  friend's  horse  by  the  bri- 
dle, thinking,  a  little  nervously,  of  Helen 
and  of  coming  bullets.  The  parties  ad- 
vanced slowly  upon  each  other,  during 
thi'  whole  affair  neither  saying  a  single 
word.  When  within  sixty  feet  of  Evans, 
Archer  raised  his  revolver  and  began 
firing.  I  heartily  wish  it  was  more 
theatrical,  but  I  can  only  add  that  it 
was  all  over,  ignominiously  over,  in 
much  less  than  the  proverbial  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  battle  of  San  Jaeinto. 


Alose  Evnns  had  not  touched  his  own 
weapons.  At  the  first  report  of  the 
lawyer's  revoher,  lie  sprang  forward! 
It  was  as  if  he  was  upon  his  enemy  at 
one  bound.  Although  it  ruins  what 
little  romance  there  is  in  the  matter, 
I  believe  Evans  relied,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  upon  the  unsteadiness  of 
Archer's  nerves,  owing  to  his  habits, 
in  the  aim  he  would  take.  In  the  instant 
he  had  seized  his  puny  assailant  by  arm 
and  leg,  and  hurled  him  into  the  river! 
I  laughed  aloud  like  an  hysterical  wom- 
an,—  the  man  flying  through  the  air, 
the  splash  in  the  water,  was  an  ending 
so  sudden;  such  bathos! 

"  He  won't  want  to  see  me.  You  help 
him  out,"  my  friend  said  as  he  re- 
mounted. "  Tell  him  the  thing  's  over. 
He  never  meant  her  death,  you  know. 
Good  afternoon. ' ' 

Even  then,  it  flashed  upon  me  as 
Mose  Evans  rode  leisurely  away,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  I  suppose  the  self-mas- 
tery of  this  child  of  nature  is  what  he 
has  been  learning  his  life  long.  In  the 
woods?  In  his  singular  home,  rather. 
From  his  father's  long  endurance.  From 
witnessing,  all  his  life,  his  mother's  lack 
of  self-control.  How  Homer  would 
have  loved  and  sung  him !  Leaving  my 
horse-  untied,  I  ran  to  fish  the  lawyer 
out,  and  a  dripping,  bewildered,  be- 
muddied  wretch  he  was  as  he  emerged, 
by  my  assistance ! 

I  do  not  understand  human  nature 
half  as  well  as  I  thought  I  did.  I  had 
counted  upon  his  being  utterly  crest- 
fallen. Not  in  the  slightest!  Before 
he  could  get  water  and  mire  off  his  face 
he  was  laughing  and  talking  as  if  intox- 
icated. Possibly  he  was.  Then  there 
was  the  reaction.  Besides,  he  knew  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be 
known  by  all  Brown  County  in  two 
days,  and  that  such  knowledge  would 
restore  him  to  the  good  opinion  thereof. 
"Laugh  at  me?"  he  asked  and  an- 
swered in  a  breath ;  "  of  course  they 
will!  It  will  get  into  the  papers  and 
be  the  joke  of  the  State.  Do  you 
suppose  I  care  ?  Not  a  red !  No,  sir. 
Why,  sir,  the  thing  will  help  elect  me 
next  time  I  run  for  office.  Nothing 
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makes  people  like  a  candidate  better, 
yes,  and  vote  for  him  sooner,  than  hav- 
ing a  good  joke  upon  him!  " 


II. 


"  When  I  hate  a  man,  he  always 
sickens  and  dies,"  my  disreputable  com- 
panion added  in  irrelevant  but  unceas- 
ing continuation  of  previous  remarks,  as 
we  rode  into  the  outskirts  of  Browns- 
town.  "  What  I  mean,"  he  explained, 
"is  that  I  am  particularly  cared  for; 
like  Napoleon,  I  have  a  star.  We  had 
to  enter  town  in  our  deplorable  plight, 
and  were  fortunate  in  not  reaching  it 
until  dark !  " 

We  certainly  would  have  been  a  sight 
to  see,  bemuddied,  as  we  were,  from 
head  to  fpot,  and  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary allowance  even  of  that  section.  I 
hated  it  as  the  worst  part  of  the  advent- 
ure, having  to  pass  the  night  with  him; 
but  there  was  no  alternative,  and  so 
I  dismounted  with  my  associate  at  the 
door  of  the  tumble-down  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  town,  which  the  man  called 
his  home,  and  which  he  invited  me  to 
enter  with  the  well-bred  courtesy  of  a 
host  to  his  guest,  —  a  courtesy  which 
had,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  its  charm. 
I  did  not  see  him  drink  anything  worse 
than  black  coffee  while  we  were  there 
together.  And,  after  eating  supper, 
such  as  it  was,  we  sat  the  night  through, 
drying  our  clothes  without  taking  them 
off,  at  the  fire  which  he  had  hastily 
made  in  the  desolate  fireplace.  I  dare 
say  it  was  merely  the  animal  spirits  of 
the  man,  the  most  amazing,  I  believe, 
I  ever  knew  in  any  one,  Harry  Peters 
excepted;  certainly  he  kept  the  same 
afire  with  the  fuel  of  alcohol,  —  inferior 
to  Harry  Peters,  his  conversational  rival, 
in  that.  Under  the  stimulus  that  night, 
possibly,  of  nothing  stronger  than  -es- 
cape from  his  "difficulty"  with  Mose 
Evans,  his  tongue  ran  like  that  of  one 
insane.  I  was  glad  to  sit  and  listen,  if 
merely  to  escape  getting  with  him  into 
his  one  bed. 

Yes,  all  night  did  we  sit  there,  and 
you  must  allow  my  companion  here  the 


same  liberty  I  was  compelled  to  yield 
him  then  and  there.  The  fact  is,  he 
realized  to  rne  much  that  I  had  read  of 
Aaron  Burr.  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
man  while  you  hear  him.  Slight  in 
build,  like  his  father,  the  eloquent  di- 
vine ;  not  without  a  sinewy  grace  of  car- 
riage and  motion;  with  finely  cut  feat- 
ures and  noble  forehead,  small  but  won- 
derful eyes;  a  fallen  angel,  worshiped 
and  very  heartily  despised  by  all  Brown 
County.  One  night  some  weeks  before, 
General  Theodore  Throop  and  myself, 
seated  unknown  to  him  in  an  adjoining 
room  in  Dick  Frazier's  hotel,  listened 
to  his  conversation  for  hours,  as,  drunk 
enough  for  it,  he  entertained  a  bar-room 
of  loungers.  Wit,  wisdom,  folly,  filth, 
poetry  by  the  page,  deep  metaphysics, 
anecdotes,  pathos,  bathos  —  it  was  won- 
derful! Suddenly  the  General  and  my- 
self entered  the  room;  the  instant  shame 
of  the  man,  the  intuitive  gesture  with 
which  he  consigned  his  companions  to 
the  mire  beneath  his  heel,  was  equally 
amazing.  The  greasiness  of  his  shabby 
suit  of  black  pervaded  his  entire  person ; 
a  perfect  blackguard,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man! What  perplexed  me  most  was 
that  a  man  with  such  memories  could 
be  so  steadily  and  perfectly  happy! 

He  spoke  of  his  late  antagonist  at  last, 
as  we  sat  drying  ourselves  at  the  fire. 

"Mr.  Anderson,  look  here,"  ran  his 
torrent  of  talk;  "Mose  Evans  is  cer- 
tainly a  splendid-looking  chap,  as  far 
as  that  goes.  I  do  not  remember  his 
ever  being  before  the  grand  jury  for 
stealing,  gambling,  or  anything  of  the 
sort;  although  I  do  remember  his  serv- 
ing both  upon  grand  and  petit  jury,  if 
only  from  the  fact  that  he  has  so  in- 
variably found  against  me  in  my  cases, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  more  per- 
sonal. I  always  challenge  him,  sir, 
when  offered.  His  mother  was  a  violent 
person.  The  entire  country  side  had 
looked  for  it  for  years  when  she  broke  a 
blood-vessel  in  that  dispute  with  me 
about  those  strayed  cattle.  I  learned, 
last  night,  before  the  boys  took  him  out 
and  hung  him  for  those  horses,  that  Dob 
Butler  did  steal  her  cattle  as  ?he  said; 
but  how  was  I  to  know  then  whether 
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Butler  had  done  as  she  said  ?  It  is  very 
curious,  sir;  a  client  may  be  the  hardest 
of  cases,  may  know  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  defend  him,  know  that  his  lawyer 
does  not  care  a  drink  whether  the  man 
did  the  murder,  or  whatever  it  was,  or 
not,  and  yet  that  client  will  make  be- 
lieve to  the  last,  against  dead  evidence 
and  to  his  own  lawyer,  that  he  is  inno- 
cent! When  it  is  a  woman,  I  do  be- 
lieve, whatever  it  is  she  has  done,  she 
persuades  herself  through  and  through 
that  she  did  not  do  whatever  it  was! 
Yes,  sir,  if  it  was  the  killing  of  her 
baby,  or  of  her  old  and  helpless  father, 
she  thinks  she  had  such  good  and  suf- 
ficient cause  for  it  that  she  could  not 
have  done  otherwise  —  is  an  outraged 
martyr  for  being  troubled  about  it!  I 
have  been  a  lawyer  for  years,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  as  it  is  I  tell 
you,  and  I  have  learned  this  of  my  fe- 
male clients,  they  have  the  least  idea  of 
the  rights  of  other  people,  the  clearest 
sense  of  their  own,  of  any  persons  liv- 
ing. Upon  the  whole,  you  might  have 
half  the  money  if  you  gave  me  a  male 
client  instead,  if  it  was  not  that  the 
woman's  lawver  always  has  the  jury, 
yes,  sir!  "  I  am  obliged  to  allow  the 
incoherence  and  lack  of  punctuation 
and  purpose  upon  his  part,  if  the  reader 
is  to  hear  Mr.  Archer  as  I  heard  him 
that  night. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  he  resumed,  "how 
I  have  got  off  the  track  so.  As  to  Mose 
Evans?  lie  astonished  me  as  he  will 
the  whole  county.  I  half  thought,  Mr. 
Anderson,  ^the  man  an  enormous  fool. 
Look  here,  say,  I  was  one  day  selecting 
a  pair  of  boots,  on  credit,  in  New 
Hampshire's  store.  Miss  Throop  was 
shopping  at  the  counter.  I  had  merely 
bowed  to  her  from  the  back  room,  —  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  soil  her  with 
shaking  hands;  what  do  angels  know  of 
what  we  devils  really  are!  Evans  had 
retreated  into  that  den  of  a  place  with 
me,  when  she  came  in,  buying  powder 
I  remember  he  was;  went  away,  at  last, 
leaving  the  package  within  a  yard  of  a 
lire,  hickory  and  sparking!  The  man  was 
da/.ed,  dared  no  more  look  full  at  Miss 
Throop  than  at  the  noonday  sun !  But 


I  noticed ;  we  lawyers  notice !  I  saw  his 
eyes  fasten,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  chicken, 
on  a  piece  of  brown  paper  she  had  un- 
wrapped from  some,  gloves  and  left  ly- 
ing on  a  bolt  of  calico  upon  the  counter. 
Actually  stood  there,  when  she  was 
gone,  to  gather  up  that  paper  in  his 
hand,  as  cautiously  as  if  it  was  gold 
and  he  stealing,  and  slipped  it  into  his 
breast  pocket ! 

"  The  fool,  sir,  walked  away,  leaving 
that  package  of  powder  under  the  fly- 
ing sparks!  Suppose  it  had  exploded. 
Why,  sir,"  —  and  I  noted  in  the  repro- 
bate now,  as  at  all  times,  the  perpetual 
reference  and  return  he  ever  made  to 
himself,  whatever  the  topic;  as  well  as 
the  unceasing  allusion  running,  from  force 
of  training,  through  all  his  thoughts  to 
things  supernatural,  —  "why,  sir,  the 
projectile  force  of  that  powder !  It  would 
have  blown  some  of  us  there  into  hea\ en, 
and  onward  in  heaven  forever  and  ever; 
one  man  there  in  exactly  the  reverse 
direction,  and  forever  too.  Heh?  Oh, 
as  to  Mose  Evans,  he  is — material! 
I  mean  for  a  drama,  say.  A  sort  of 
stuff,  deep  and  strong  and  very  rude, 
out  of  which  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
could  make  a  hero.  Books  ?  I  have  in 
Brown  County  a  library  of  men,  and  I 
never  weary  of  reading  them  instead. 
Don't  get  sleepy,  Anderson;  what  shall 
we  talk  about  next?  How  will  politics 
do? "  And  with  what  inexhaustible 
spirits  the  fellow  proceeded  to  rattle  on 
upon  that  theme!  I  heard  little  else  all 
the  time  I  was  in  that  section,  yet  I 
appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not  kept 
it  out  of  these  pages ! 

"  But  I  would  rather  hear  more  in 
regard  to  yourself,"  I  said  at  last,  for 
I  was  curious  about  the  man. 

"  About  myself?  "  he  replied.  "  Oh, 
as  to  myself.  First.  I  plead  guilty  to 
all  you,  Anderson,  all  anybody,  says 
against  me.  More.  I  am  a  great  deal 
worse.  '  Shysters '  I  believe  lawyers 
like  myself  in  the  great  cities  are  styled. 
Let  us  lump  it  and  be  done.  I,  Odd 
Archer,  Esq.,  Mr.  Anderson,  stand  here 
up  to  —  down  to,  rather  —  anything 
the  lowest  lawyers  ever  do!  I  want  to 
speak  fact  about  myself  as  well  as  about 
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others.  I  am  in  that  mood  to-night. 
Next.  I  plead  the  extenuating  circum- 
stance of  talent  and  temperament.  From 
my  birth  I  was  regarded  as  a  cherub. 
I  am  not,  as  you  agree,  Anderson, 
angelic  in  other  than  an  infernal  sense, 
now,  but  there  are  miniatures  on  ivory, 
—  let  me  be  rigidly  truthful,  a  minia- 
ture on  something,  —  proving  my  ex- 
treme loveliness  of  eyes,  hair,  brow,  com- 
plexion then.  If  you  were  to  compare 
child  and  man  you  would  exclaim,  '  Such 
a  harvest  from  such  a  seed  ?  It  is  im- 
possible ! '  But,  the  fact  shows  it  is 
possible.  More.  The  very  nature  of  the 
germ,  as  in  all  creation,  is  the  cause 
of  the  result.  Never  mind  about  my 
physical  beauty.  That  has  a  terrible 
deal  to  do  with  my  after  ruin,  but,  as  is 
always  the  case,  the  very  things  one 
cannot  say,  nor  people  print,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  matters!  Matters,  sir, 
perfectly  explained  by  such  things,  but 
left  otherwise  wholly  unexplained] 

"If  any  ladies  were  here  to-night," 
the  man  continued,  rising  to  his  feet, 
as  if  from  involuntary  respect  to  the 
very  imagination  of  such  presence,  "  if 
I  dared  venture  to  say  such  things  to 
the  sex,  I  would  remark  to  them  —  no, 
sir,  not  even  in  imagination!  But  as 
to  all  this  talk  about  women  becoming 
lawyers,  sitting  on  the  jury  and  the  like, 
I  will  say  it  to  you,  Anderson;  will  you 
tell  me  how  it  would  do  to  have  them  in 
the  box,  on  the  bench,  in  view  of  all  the 
ugly  matters  necessary  to  be  laid  before 
them  there  ?  I  am  told  they  are  going 
as  doctors  into  dissecting  rooms  and 
hospitals,  but  the  loathsomeness  of  heart 
and  soul  laid  bare  in  the  court-house  is 
a  thousand  times  worse!  Now  I  am 
nothing,  Mr.  Anderson,  but  a  blackguard 
lawyer,  yet  I  can  imagine  a  pure  and 
beautiful  girl,  say  my  sister,  or  my  be- 
trothed. Do  you  suppose  me  such  a 
villain  as  to  be  able  to  look  her  in  the 
soft,  innocent  eyes,  and  state  and  de- 
velop and  urge  the  vile  facts  which 
make  up  so  many  cases  in  court?  If 
any  man,  lawyer  or  otherwise,  tried  it 
in  the  presence  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  would  smash  his  jaws!  I  have 
been  forced  occasionally,  by  circum- 


stances, such  as  the  grand  jury,  judge, 
and  the  like,  to  drop  my  profession  for 
a  time;  that  would  make  me  drop  it 
forever!  Yet  stop  a  moment,  sir!  As 
darkness  ceases  only  by  presence  of 
pure  light,  this  occurs  to  me,  possibly 
woman's  purity  must  come  into  such 
close  contact  with  foulest  darkness!  If 
the  darkness  is  ever  to  go !  If  so,  wom- 
an's purity  must  be  intensely  pure!  I 
do  wonder,  Anderson,  and  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,  if  woman,  in  virtue 
of  being  distinctively  woman,  is  the 
reserve  remedy  for  the  world!  You 
Yankees,  sir,  laugh  at  Southern  chivalry. 
It  has  gone  out,  sir,  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. Five  hundred  thousand  men 
were  killed  in  the  war.  It  has  thrown 
up  their  value  too  much.  Not  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  sex  alone.  We  men 
have  come  to  rate  ourselves  too  high. 
Now  can  it  be,  sir,  that  with  a  higher 
estimate  of  woman,  upon  other  grounds, 
a  nobler  chivalry  is  to  come  in?  Heh? 
But,  how  we  have  rambled  in  our  talk! 
Fact  is,  I  'm  not  a  coward,  but  I  'm  glad 
that  thing  with  Evans  is  over.  I  see 
day  is  breaking.  I  must  have  a  drink. 
I  will  go  to  Dick  Frazier's  and  have 
him  send  your  trunk,  so  that  you  can 
dress.  It  doesn't  matter  about  me. 
What  a  storm  of  curiosity  and  talk  there 
will  be  over  my  fight  with  Evans!  You 
won't  see  him  in  town  for  days.  /  like 
it !  It  may  elect  me  to  the  bench !  That 
Evans,  by  the  bye,  has  brain  enough  to 
go  to  Congress,  if  he  knew  it.  For  lack 
of  education  he  is  and  will  be  a  clod- 
hopper all  his  life.  What  a  splendid  leap 
he  made  on  me!  I  'm  glad  I  did  not  hit 
him.  I  tried  my  best  to  do  so,  I  assure 
you!" 


m. 

However  much  of  an  adept  I  may  be 
in  my  jotting  down  field-notes  while  rid- 
ing over  our  wild  lands,  and  plotting 
them  out  accurately  afterward  for  our 
company,  I  have  no  imagination.  I  dare 
say  it  would  make  me  no  better  as  a 
business  man  if  I  had.  Any  value  in 
what  I  say  lies  in  simple  narration  of 
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fact.  Take,  for  instance,  a  certain 
rainy  day  I  spent  in  the  store  of  New 
Hampshire,  my  ol<l  posi  master,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend.  That  day  forces  it- 
self upon  my  pen;  1  cannot  get  past 
except  by  recording  it.  I  think  it  was 
some  three  weeks  after  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Evans  and  the  encounter  between 
Odd  Archer,  Esq.,  and  her  son. 

I  am  making  out  a  map  from  field- 
notes  for  our  company,  in  the  back  room, 
but  the  crowd  in  the  store  increases  to 
such  an  extent,  and  the  fun  becomes  so 
uproarious  around  Harry  Peters,  that 
I  give  it  up.  It  was  for  men,  land  was 
made,  and  I  turn  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater,  going  in  and  making  myself 
at  home  among  them  upon  a  soap-box, 
which  affords  me  also  something  to 
whittle  at  as  I  sit.  My  friend  the 
postmaster  is  the  only  silent  person  in 
the  store.  I  call  him  my  friend,  not 
merely  because  we  are  partners  in  land; 
somehow,  as  perfect  an  understanding 
exists  from  the  first,  between  the  old 
gentleman  and  myself,  as  between  Odd 
Archer,  Esq.,  and  General  Throop,  our 
basis  being  business,  theirs  mere  senti- 
ment. I  observe  that  the  postmaster  is 
doing  up  coffee,  the  supreme  luxury 
there  next  to  whisky,  in  pound  pack- 
ages, against  a  dryer  and  busier  day. 
"While  lie  does  this  he  is  evidently  deep 
in  the  interior  counties  of  New  England 
—  deaf  to  all  the  conversation  and  laugh- 
ter, very  often  quarrels  a  score  strong 
at  a  time,  and  fast  and  furious,  raging 
around  the  coast,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
placid  exterior. 

There  is  Harry  Peters  as  prime  pro- 
moter of  the  laughter.  He  is  only  a 
poor  planter,  limp,  lame,  weighing  under 
ninety-five  pounds,  yet  Shakespeare  was 
not  more  entirely  monarch  of  his  ador- 
ing friends  at  a  revel  than  is  Harry  of 
his  as  assembled  in  the  post-office.  Odd 
Archer  is  present,  of  course,  and  as 
usual,  whenever  these  two  are  together 
in  a  crowd,  there  is  sure  to  be  strong 
rivalry  between  them;  the  lawyer  hav- 
ing plenty  of  talent,  stores  of  knowledge, 
curve,  so  to  speak,  and  trick  of  culture, 
reinforcement  of  alcohol,  but  all  in  vain 
against  merest  nature  and  genius  in  his 


clod -hopping  rival.  It  is,  on  their  lesser 
scale,  lien  JUIIMUI  as  beaten  by  Shakes- 
peare. 

When  I  took  my  soap-box  Harry  was 
just  finishing  some  tale  of  fun.  If  it 
was  not  a  recital  of  the  ducking  of  the 
lawyer  at  the  hands  of  Evans,  it  was 
something,  possibly,  more  grotesque 
still,  the  life  of  that  member  of  the  bar 
furnishing  material  ample  and  ever  re- 
newed. The  incidents  were  very  ludi- 
crous, whatever  they  were,  and  Hairy, 
judging  from  the  effect,  could  not  have 
told  them  better  to  save  his  life;  but, 
amid  all  the  shouts  of  laughter,  the 
postmaster  steadily  puts  up  his  pound 
packages  as  if  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
his  store  beside  the  owner  thereof.  No 
one  addresses  himself  to  my  old  friend, 
but  I  note  a  peculiar  glancing  at  him, 
now  and  then,  on  the  part  of  all.  Some- 
thing is  in  hand  in  reference  to  him, 
and  I  therefore  observe  more  closely,  as 
he  is  evidently  unconscious  of  every- 
thing but  coffee.  And,  now,  Odd 
Archer  launches  into  a  narrative.  It 
is  of  a  peculiarly  horrid  murder  which 
had  come  under  his  knowledge,  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  power,  and  I 
forgot  everything  in  the  terror  and  wrath 
aroused  in  me  as  in  all  there  by  the 
narration,  in  which  the  lawyer  evidently 
does  his  best.  I  observe,  in  the  cur- 
dled silence  which  follows,'  a  curious 
glancing,  yet  again,  at  the  keeper  of  the 
store.  Had  he  actually  been  in  Brazil 
at  the  moment,  gathering  the  coffee  from 
the  tree,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
unconscious  of  things,  so  far  as  the  least 
movement  of  mouth  or  eyelid  is  con- 
cerned. After  a  disappointed  pause  on 
the  part  of  the  crowd,  Harry  begins  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  his  children,  two 
^little  girls  and  their  brother,  in  the 
'"Bottom."  Of  course  those  present 
know  all  about  it,  for  it  was,  the  winter 
before,  the  sensation  of  the  county,  but 
they  listen  with  hushed  eagerness  to 
the  wonderfully  perfect  narration  of  the 
father,  as  he  lives  over  all  the  anxiety 
and  agony  of  the  mother  and  himself 
during  those  four  days.  I  find  myself 
with  moistened  eyes,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  actually  exclaiming  aloud  with  the 
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others  when  the  starved  little  ones  are 
found!  When  we  recover  ourselves 
enough  to  do  so,  I  observe  that  all  eyes 
are  glancing  again,  although  covertly,  at 
the  postmaster,  so  far  as  outer  appear- 
ances go  as  wholly  unconscious  of  them 
and  of  all  their  talk  as  before.  With 
his  little,  close-cropped,  white  head  on 
one  side,  he  is  putting  up  bags  of  coffee, 
that  and  only  that! 

I  understand  why  Odd  Archer  had 
stepped  over  to  Dick  Frazier's  for  a 
drink,  when  he  begins  again,  with  re- 
newed energy.  It  is  an  assault  upon 
the  Bible,  cool,  argumentative,  very 
able  indeed  at  first,  quickening  into 
bitter,  blasphemous,  ferocious  fury  as 
he  proceeds.  I  had  heard  before  that 
of  all  men  a  minister's  son,  when  wicked, 
had  the  greatest  power  of  blasphemy 
known,  an  energy  of  moral  effect  therein 
terrifying  the  weaker  among  his  wicked 
associates;  because  the  entire  belief  and 
meaning  derived  from  previous  training 
is  put  into  the  oaths!  By  this  time  I 
have  come  of  myself  to  understand  that, 
by  plan  beforehand,  regular  assault  has 
been  made,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
hours,  upon  old  New  Hampshire;  heavy 
bets  pending,  I  afterward  learn,  upon 
moving  him  to  do  or  say  something, 
show  in  any  way  some  emotion!  The 
frantic  violence  of  the  lawyer  as  he 
ceases  shows  his  consciousness  of  defeat. 
The  old  man  has  paused  once  or  twice 
from  scoop  and  scales  and  coffee  sack, 
even  looked  full  in  the  face  of  the  rep- 
robate while  at  the  white  heat  of  his 
harangue,  but  it  was  exactly  as  if  the 
lawyer  was  not  there  at  all;  the  pause 
was  merely  to  tap  his  forefinger  over  his 
pursed-up  lips,  as,  with  eyes  closed  now 
and  then,  he  was  calculating  profits,  I 
suppose,  his  head  to  one  side. 

Odd  Archer  ceases,  exhausted,  and 
universal  laughter  and  scoffing  sets  in  at 
the  defeat  of  the  two  champions.  It  is 
"in  full  blast,"  according  to  Brown 
County  parlance,  but  there  is  instant 
hush  thereof,  and  all  movement,  even, 
arrested,  as  Agnes  Throop  suddenly 
enters  the  door  from  the  rain,  and  stands 
at  the  counter  asking  for  letters.  What 
heavenly  beauty  and  purity  and  grace! 


Nothing  but  a  simply  dressed  young 
lady,  with  shrinking  eyes,  and  cheeks  in 
which  the  soul  comes  and  goes,  yet 
these  men  are  painfully  aware  on  the 
instant  that  they  are  scoundrels,  boo- 
bies, louts!  Every  man,  as  soon  as  he 
recovers  himself,  manages  to  slip  away. 
In  ten  minutes  every  soul  of  them  is 
gone,  really  kicked  out  of  her  presence, 
and  by  himself!  I  tarry  by  her  side, 
heartily  ashamed  of  my  previous  com- 
pany, with  the  usual  salutations;  but  I 
curiously  note  that  the  postmaster  is  no 
more  moved  by  the  presence  of  this  per- 
fect jewel  of  her  kind  than  he  was  by 
the  men  who  have  gone.  As  I  pass  out 
of  the  door  on  my  way  to  the  hotel,  I 
notice  that  Miss  Agnes  has  come  to 
town  in  a  buggy  which  waits  for  her  at 
the  sidewalk.  Mary  Martha  Washing- 
ton, who  has  driven  her  young  mistress 
in,  acknowledges  my  good-day  with  se- 
vere respect,  bringing  to  my  mind  her 
confidences  to  my  wife  long  before  in 
Charleston. 

"I  was  trained,  Miss  Helen,  to  be- 
lieve the  Bible  is  God's  Word.  If  I 
know  anything,  it  is  that  it  is  clear  agen 
the  abolitionists.  Two  things  I  never 
can  stand,  abolitionists  an'  free  niggers. 
I'm  too  old  now,  to  change!  I  can't 
give  up  my  religion!  " 

"  I  was  taught,  Henry,  as  this  old 
aunty  was,"  my  wife  took  occasion  to 
explain  at  the  time ;  ' '  and  slavery  was 
no  sin  at  all.  But  the  Bible  nowhere 
commanded  us  to  hold  slaves;  no  nec- 
essary connection  between  the  two 
whatever." 

"My  dear  Helen,"  I  made  reply, 
' '  a  century  or  so  ago  one  of  the  godliest 
ministers  of  New  England  sent  a  barrel 
of  rum  over  to  Africa  and  obtained  a 
slave  therefrom  in  exchange.  No  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  life  of  Revelation 
more  self-evident  than  the  way  in  which, 
slow  and  silent  and  steady,  yes,  and 
omnipotent  and  irresistible  as  God  who 
gives  it,  the  gospel  purifies  itself,  age 
after  age,  from  the  merely  human  ele- 
ments incrusting  but  wholly  separable 
from  it;  elements  which  are  part  of  the 
gospel  only  as  my  clothing  for  the  nonce 
is  part  of  me.  No  more,  I  should  rather 
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say,  than  as  the  hindering  vapors  of  our 
atmosphere  are  part  of  the  sun.  Plenty 
more  of  the  human  to  be  purged  away 
yet  from  our  skies,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  endanger  the  sun!  " 

All  this,  however,  is  purely  incidental. 
In  the  moment  of  speaking  to  the  colored 
woman  seated  in  the  buggy,  I  observe 
Mose  Evans  standing  off  by  himself  near 
the  door  of  the  office  through  which  Miss 
Throop  has  entered  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. I  turn  to  shake  hands  and  say  a 
few  words  about  business.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  takes  my  hand  mechanically, 
but  seems  scarcely  to  recognize  me,  al- 
though his  eyes  are  in  mine  when  he 
speaks;  for  that  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mose 
Evans,  the  putting  his  entire  self  into 
his  eyes  full  in  yours  when  he  addresses 
or  listens  to  you.  Hence  I  say  to  myself 
as  I  leave  him,  I  wonder  if  the  man  can 
be  drunk?  But,  looking  back  after  I 
have  gone  a  little  distance,  I  see  that  he 
has  walked  steadily  enough  to  his  horse 
tied  to  the  rack  across  the  street,  and  is 
in  the  act  of  mounting.  Then  all  that 
old  Mr.  Robinson  had  told  me  flashed 
upon  my  mind!  Agnes  Throop!  The 
absurdity,  stupidity,  insanity  of  the 
man !  I  have  to  stop  once  or  twice  be- 
fore I  reach  Dick  Frazier's  to  think  over 
what  Mr.  Robinson  had  said,  I  had  so 
promptly  and  utterly  rejected  it  all  at 
the  time!  "  I  thought  I  understood  hu- 
man nature!"  I  complain  to  myself. 
"  Yes,  but  this  is  the  very  sublimity  of 
—  of"  — 

IV. 

I  hasten  to  speak  of  the  next  time  I 
saw  Mose  Evans.  I  am,  in  fact,  eager 
to  do  so.  The  circumstances  were  so 
remarkable. 

Some  months  had  rolled  by  since  the 
day  T  had  seen  him  hesitating,  as  if  in  a 
dazed  condition,  at  the  door  of  the  post- 
office.  I  had  gone  back  to  New  York 
and  Charleston  since  then.  After  set- 
tling up  certain  business  there,  I  was  on 
my  Avay  back  again  to  Brown  County, 
accompanied  by  Helen,  my  wife,  who 
this  time  positively  refused  to  be  left 
behind.  And  thus  it  happened  she  was 


with  me  that  day  I  reached  Bucksnort, 
a  particularly  unpleasant  town,  at  the 
hotel  in  which  our  stage  stopped  on  its 
way  to  Brownstown.  It  was  in  that 
hotel  we  found  Mose  Evans,  and  in 
what  condition! 

I  recall  perfectly  how  we  came  to 
know  of  it.  Helen  and  myself  had  ar- 
rived an  hour  or  so  before  supper. 
While  seated  thereat,  the  stage  arrived 
from  Brownstown,  and  the  hungry  pas- 
sengers poured  in  upon  us,  seated  at  the 
supper  table.  I  noticed  the  lawyer, 
Odd  Archer,  among  the  rest,  and  very 
drunk.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  rec- 
ognized me,  but  it  would  have  made 
no  difference.  I  suppose  it  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  what  had  been  going  on  in 
the  stage  before,  but  I  observed  that  he, 
in  a  drunken  way,  forced  the  possession 
of  the  seat  next  a  modest-looking  coun- 
try girl,  one  of  the  passengers,  nearly 
opposite  Helen  and  myself.  Even  be- 
fore the  touch  of  Helen's  elbow,  I  fan- 
cied the  animal  was  insulting  the 
shrinking  girl,  who  was  too  diffident  to 
do  more  than  draw  as  far  away  from 
him  as  possible.  I  hesitated  to  believe 
that  the  man  could  have  degenerated  so 
rapidly  from  what  I  had  known  him  to 
be  in  reference  to  women,  as  to  be  guilty 
of  any  disrespect  to  a  female  even  in 
his  deepest  drunken  degradation.  A 
fleshy  old  man  who  had  come  with  them 
was  seated  at  my  side.  As  he  was 
whispering  to  me,  "  I  would  not  notice 
him.  He  's  been  drunk  all  along,"  I 
observed  a  gross  insult  toward  the  girl 
upon  the  part  of  the  lawyer.  I  grasped 
a  tumbler  of  milk  to  hurl  it,  and  was 
grasped  in  the  same  moment  by  my  own 
cooler  sense  in  the  person  of  Helen,  my 
wife,  barely  in  time!  How  very  much 
better!  A  whisper  on  my  part  to  the 
negro  handing  me  the  wholly  indigest- 
ible biscuits,  a  hasty  exit  of  the  same, 
the  hurried  appearance  of  the  land- 
lord, himself  guilty  of  worse  things 
every  day.  Sober  during  that  spe- 
cial half  hour,  so  as  to  make  no  mis- 
take in  taking  the  money  for  supper, 
the  landlord  saw  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  was  filled  with  virtuous 
wrath!  One  good  grasp  upon  Odd 
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Archer's  collar  from  behind,  and  he 
had  dragged  him  off  his  seat  to  the 
side  door,  and  hurled  the  limp  wretch 
like  a  half-filled  bag  of  meal  out  of  the 
entrance  and  far  into  the  night!  It  is 
often  so  much  better  to  have  certain 
things  done  for  you  by  others  than  to 
do  them  yourself!  You  can  remain 
quiet,  and  they  can  do  them  so  much 
more  thoroughly,  too!  And  but  for 
this,  I  should  not  have  known  Mose 
Evans  was  in  the  house;  would  have 
gone  on  to  Brownstown,  —  Mose  Evans 
to  another  city,  too,  quite  another, 
neither  Brownstown  nor  yet  Charles- 
ton! It  was  from  the  landlord,  after 
thanking  him,  supper  over,  for  his 
conduct,  that,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, I  learned  Mose  Evans  was  up- 
stairs. 

"  Mighty  sick,  Colonel  Anderson,  I 
tell  you!"  The  colonel  being  instant 
brevet  for  my  thanks;  and  my  friend 
wiped  the  honest  sweat  of  his  late  exer- 
tion from  his  exceedingly  red  face,  as  he 
told  me  this,  hearkening,  with  his  bushy 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  for  any  groans 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  ejected 
man  had  disappeared  through  the  night, 
as  assurances  that  he  had  not  been 
actually  killed  by  his  fall  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  light. 

Yes,  there  in  the  corner  of  an  upper 
room  lay  Mose  Evans!  Wrecked  like 
some  huge  Spanish  galleon,  and  upon 
the  most  dismal  and  desert  of  all  in- 
hospitable islands!  Too  short  and  too 
narrow,  at  least  for  him,  the  unpainted 
bedstead  creaked  and  threatened  to  tum- 
ble at  every  turn  of  the  writhing  sufferer ;. 
its  cords  so  loose  that  the  thin  mattress 
bulged  downward  to  the  floor;  no  possi- 
bility of  lying  in  it  unless  coiled  up  like 
a  serpent  in  a  bushel  measure.  Although 
the  sick  man  is  consuming  with  fever,  no 
one  has  thought  to  lift  a  window  to  as- 
suage his  burning,  by  letting  in  the  at 
least  milder  fever  of  midsummer  which 
is  upon  the  world  without;  has  not 
cared,  even,  to  move  the  bed  out  of  the 
corner  between  two  walls  without  a  win- 
dow. And  there  lay  my  poor  friend 
with  hair,  beard,  parched  lips,  de- 
lirious brain,  a  St.  Lawrence  upon  his 


gridiron;  rather,  a  soul  in  hell   for  the 
pencil  of  Dore  and  the  pen  of  Dante ! 

But,  in  God's  mercy,  there  is  ever  a 
Beatrice,  too,  for  sufferer  as  for  poet. 
I  had,  of  course,  told  my  wife  the  whole 
story  long  before,  so  that  I  had  but  to 
take  her  into  the  room  and  say,  "Helen, 
dear,  Mose  Evans !  ' '  for  her  to  under- 
stand the  entire  affair.  She  had  en- 
tered the  western  wilds  with  me,  burn- 
ing silently  for  some  opportunity  to  show 
how  heartily  she  could  do  and  endure 
toward  the  making  with  me  there  of  the 
immense  fortune  in  lands  which  I  had  in 
view. 

I  must  add  that,  largely  to  her  clear 
intuition  in  business,  we  have  done,  by 
the  bye,  very  well  indeed,  ours  being  con- 
siderably more  than  the  six  feet  by  two 
of  soil  usually  assigned  by  moralists, 
with  the  three  score  and  ten  of  years, 
to  mortals. 

Amazing,  the  despotism  of  a  young 
and  lovely  woman,  especially  if  in  the 
interest  of  the  sick!  In  two  hours 
Helen  had  revolutionized  this  "  Buck- 
snort  Travelers'  Rest,"  as  our  hotel  was 
misnamed.  Such  obedience  our  land- 
lord, rapidly  returning  to  his  condition 
of  normal  drunkenness,  had  never  shown 
to  his  pale-faced  and  miserable  wife. 
The  two  or  three  pert  mulatto  women 
about  the  hotel  sufficiently  explained, 
apart  from  the  drink,  the  pallor  and 
emaciation  of  the  nominal  mistress  of 
the  house.  Wives  have  like  experiences 
the  world  over,  but  I  dare  not  say  a 
syllable  here  as  to  the  effect  upon  a 
Southern  wife  of  a  negro  concubine;  yet 
I  will  record  how  I  loathed  that  Helen 
should  even  superintend  the  labors  of 
such  helpers  for  the  sick  man  !  But 
she  did  not  know;  and  at  last  we  had 
the  sick  man  bathed,  clothed  in  clean 
linen,  with  hair  and  beard  combed,  upon 
the  best  bed  in  the  coolest  corner  of 
the  only  decent  room  in  the  house,  — 
our  own;  and  in  consequence,  he  was 
soon  sweetly  asleep.  "  He  looks  like 
a  dying  lion,  Henry,"  my  wife  whis- 
pered, as  we  rested  at  last  by  his  bed, 
"  Say  a  wounded  gladiator,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  A  woman  might  envy  him 
those  masses  of  beautiful  hair.  But, 
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have   you   not  romanced  a  little  about 
him?" 

"Listen  to  the  simple  facts,"  I  said, 
"and  see  if  it  is  not  nature  itself,  like 
Chevy  Chace  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field!  "  and  I  went  over  again  the  story 
of  his  parentage,  utter  seclusion  in  the 
woods,  amazing  ignorance,  termagant 
mother. 

"Ah,  Henry,  it  is  his  desperate  falling 
in  love  with  Agnes  Throop  which  inter- 
ests you  so  in  him,  and  I  don't  blame 
you ! ' '  said  my  wife.  ' '  I  dare  say  she 
was  to  him  as  the  first  European  woman 
•was  to  the  savages  of  America  when  she 
landed.  Ever  read,  dear,  that  old  story 
of  Inkle  and  Yarico?  The  amazement 
of  wonder  and  love  with  which  the  sav- 
age girl  adored  and  clung  to  the  god  in 
flesh  from  Europe?  " 

M  Yrs,  and,  if  I  am  only  a  land  agent, 
I  remember,  too,  that  the  god  was  a 
dastardly  scoundrel,  sold  the  girl  "  — 

"Never  mind  about  the  rest,"  Helen 
adds  hastily.  "As  to  Agnes  Throop, 
you  are  right ;  the  thing  is  too  prepos- 
terous even  for  romance,  the  man  is  de- 
ranged. Agnes  Throop!  And  such  a 
person  as  this!  Insanity!  Besides, 
you  forget  there  is  another  lover,  '  a 
priory  attachment,'  as  Mr.  Weller  said." 
"Yes,  Mr.  Archibald  Clammeigh," 
although  I  doubt  if  that  gentleman 
would  care  to  be  announced  to  an  audi- 
ence, say,  as  the  next  speaker,  in  ex- 
actly the  tones  in  which  his  name  was 
now  mentioned. 

And  so  we  sat  comparing  the  two 
men  in  silence.  I  dare  say  the  long  and 
singular  suffering  of  the  one  lying  before 
us  helped  our  illusion,  for  such  a  colossus 
comes  down  with  a  crash  when  it  does 
fall.  The  poor  fellow  was  sadly  reduced 
in  flesh.  Of  course  it  was  all  imagina- 
tion on  our  part  that  the  traces  of  suf- 
fering upon  his  face  were  softened  by  a 
purity  and  patience  greater  still.  Ro- 
meos  and  King  Lears,  Cordelias  and 
Ophelias,  never  had,  you  know,  any 
more  existence  than  the  Ariels  and  the 
Pucks!  Or,  if  they  did  have,  they 
have  gone  out  forever  with  Shakespeare 
and  stage-coaches.  Or,  is  it  so? 

"  But,  you  observe,"  1  thought  aloud 


to  Helen  after  a  little,  "that  is  the 
trouble  with  this  poor  fellow.  He  has 
never  lived  in  Mobile,  or  wintered  at 
the  Pulaski  House  in  Savannah,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lesser  civilization  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  Boston.  The  man,"  and  I 
pointed  to  him  as  if  he  were  that  far  off, 
"  actually  lives  in  the  age  of  —  Eliza- 
beth ?  Why,  Helen,  he  is  a  contemporary 
of  Abelard.  For  anything  he  ever  saw, 
or  knew,  I  do  not  see  why  Mose  Evans 
is  not  of  the  age  of  Achilles,  even  Abel." 
I  frankly  confess  here  that  I  did  garnish 
my  conversation  when  with  my  wife 
more  freely  from  such  reading  as  I  have 
had  than  I  thought  expedient  generally 
and  elsewhere.  She  liked  such  things, 
you  observe,  at  least  I  supposed  so:  one 
should  not  be  forever  and*  everywhere 
merely  a  land  agent. 

"It  is  all  because  you  think  he  is  so 
desperately  in  love,  dear,"  she  now  re- 
plied, "  nor,  even  then,  would  he  seem 
so  much  to  others.  We  have  n't  been 
long  married,  you  know!  "  She  said  it, 
but  didn't  mean  it,  of  course,  my  wife. 

"  And  Mr.  Archibald  Clammeigh,  we 
are  under  no  illusion  as  to  him,  genial, 
generous  soul  of  honor  that  he  is ! "  I 
say.  "What  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  conflict  of  two  such  opposites  for 
such  a  woman,"  I  add,  saddened  by  the 
moan  of  the  sleeping  man.  "  Every- 
thing," I  continued,  after  a  pause, 
' '  birth  can  do  for  a  man  has  been  done 
for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Clammeigh; 
no  birth  at  all,  hardly,  in  the  case  of  this 
hap-hazard  native  of  the  wilds.  Thor- 
ough education,  and  no  education.  Eu- 
ropean travel,  and  never  out  of  a  cy- 
press swamp.  All  that  wealth  and  so- 
ciety can  do  for  the  one,  and  this  man 
as  ignorant  of  civilization  even  as  Her- 
cules!" I  lower  my  voice,  under  the 
finger  of  Helen  laid  on  my  mustache,  to 
add,  "I  maybe  romantic,  being  lately 
married  and  to  a  witch,  but,  think  of 
Agnes  Throop,  of  her  Charleston  be- 
trothed, and  —  look  at  this  man!" 
Because,  there  teas  that  in  Mose  Evans 
which  deeply  impressed  us !  As  to  Mr. 
Clammeigh,  he  would  have  passed  out 
of  my  mind  like  the  dead,  had  he  not 
been  our  company's  Charleston  lawyer. 
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But  it  was  his  relation  to  Agnes  Throop 
which  brought  him,  at  this  singular 
juncture,  so  vividly  to  mind. 

At  this  moment  the  invalid  stirs, 
moans,  murmurs,  without  opening  his 
eyes. 

"  Cologne,  if  you  please." 

"  Can  you  guess  why?  "  I  whisper  to 
my  wife  as  she  bathes  with  cologne 
brow,  hair,  beard;  "  the  silliest  thing  in 
the  world!" 

"Agnes?  " 

"  And  he  had  never  even  heard  of  it 
before." 

' '  How  do  you  know  ?  ' ' 

"  As  you  know  it!  The  mother  in 
me,  I  suppose." 

But  here  the  Bucksnort  doctor  enters 
the  room,  bringing,  an  aroma  of  whisky 
and  tobacco.  He  has  heard  of  matters, 
and  is  a  little  awed  by  the  change  of 
things,  in  the  scrupulously  dignified 
stage  of  intoxication.  From  him  we 
learn  that  Mose  Evans  has  been  sick 
three  weeks,  consumed  by  fever,  would 
not  take  the  physic,  not  the  least  hope 
now  of  his  recovery. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck,  as  the  doc- 
tor spoke,  with  one  thing  which  I  had 
observed  often  before;  here  was  a  reg- 
ularly educated  physician,  and,  I  dare 
say,  from  the  East  years  before,  yet  he 
had  fallen  into  the  jerky  dialect  of  the 
region  as  completely  as  had  Dob  Butler, 
or  Odd  Archer,  Esq.  I  sometimes  fear 
my  long  association  out  there  with  such 
people  has  affected  even  my  manner  of 
speaking.  But  then,  you  know,  Paris 
has  its  peculiarity  of  speech,  so  has 
Edinburgh,  possibly  Boston. 

"  Has  he  talked  much  in  his  de- 
lirium?" I  ask.  The  bloated  Galen 
looks  at  me  with  curiosity,  and  replies, 
"Not 'one  word!  Can  you  explain  it? 
Old  friend,  I  see.  It  relieves  nature, 
talking  does,  like  weeping,  for  instance. 
Not  one  word!  So  much  the  worse 
for  him !  Very  remarkable  case !  The 
man  evidently  has  some  trouble,  but  has 
bottled  himself  up,  hermetically  sealed 
himself!  I  wonder  what  it  isf  Killed 
somebody,  I  suppose !  Humph !  He  '11 
soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  or 
Judge  Lynch!" 


I  assure  the  doctor,  as  we  converse, 
after  a  while,  in  the  hall  outside  the 
room,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jectures, as  I  tell  Helen  afterward  that 
I  will  myself  make  the  doctor  false  in 
his  prophecies!  Please  Heaven! 

"  I  said  he  did  not  talk,  I  mean  about 
himself.  One  queer,  very  queer  insanity 
he  had,"  the  doctor  proceeds  to  inform 
me,  and  the  remembrance  seems  to 
sober  him  a  little.  "He  got  some  of 
the  young  fellows  hanging  round  to 
read  his  Bible  to  him  when  he  first  lay 
sick.  Grown  man,  fine-looking  man 
like  him,  and  I  suppose  can't  read  "  — 
great  contempt. 

Simple  truth  obliges  me  to  repel  this 
last  assertion.  Months  ago  Mose  Evans 
had  acquired  that  useful  art,  and  had 
been  engaged  a  goodly  part  of  every 
day,  as  well  as  far  into  the  night,  in 
devouring,  as  the  old  postmaster  told 
me,  all  the  grammars,  geographies,  his- 
tories New  Hampshire  could  obtain  for 
him  from  the  East  by  mail.  Giving  to 
the  work  the  energies  of  manhood,  as 
well  as  an  intellect  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age, it  was  incredible,  old  New  Hamp- 
shire told  me,  the  progress  he  made. 
The  sick  man  had  his  visitors  read  to 
him  for  their  benefit;  even  had  he  been 
strong  enough  for  the  exertion,  they 
would  have  howled  at  the  suggestion  of 
having  the  Bible  read  to  them  by  him, 
or  by  any  other  man. 

"  Preachers  are  scarce  articles  in  this 
region!"-  the  doctor  continued.  "It 
was  very  kind  in  the  young  fellows  to 
read  the  Bible  to  him.  They  got  so 
ashamed  of  it  at  last,  however,  every- 
body laughed  at  them  so,  you  know, 
that  they  could  not  stand  it,  gave  it  up! 
And  that  poor  fellow  would  persist  in 
saying  his  prayers,  sometimes  kneeling 
in  his  bed  Avhen  he  could  not  get  up, 
clasping  his  hands  over  his  beard  so, 
and  saying  them  to  himself  when  he 
could  n't  kneel  even  in  his  bed.  The 
room  had  always  been  full  of  men  smok- 
ing, playing  cards,  before,  to  keep  him 
company,  you  .see.  Oh,  they  left;  could 
n't  begin  to  stand  it!  " 

"  Was  that  his  insanity?  " 

"Not  so  much  that.    This.    He  made 
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me  promise  him  I  would  let  him  know 
in  time  before  he  died.  '  What  for?  '  I 
asked  after  I  had  promised.  '  You  are  a 
hard  set  about  here,'  he  said.  '  I  know 
you  won't  care  for  anything  I  can  say 
now.'  I  do  believe,"  the  doctor  added, 
"  the  man's  intention  was  to  have  in  all 
the  people  about  the  place  and  give 
them  a  regular  sermon.  Singular  no- 
tion, was  n't  it?  Actual  fact,  sir! 

"  The  only  way  I  can  explain  it," 
the  doctor  continues,  opening,  as  he 
speaks,  the  door  of  the  room  across  the 
hall  from  which  we  had  rescued  Mose 
Evans,  "  is  that  it  was  in  this  room,  his 
room  till  you  moved  him,  that  it  all  took 
place!" 

"What  took  place?" 

"You  haven't  heard?  Why,  this! 
There  had  been  a  wonderful  time  of  it 
at  a  camp-meeting  out  of  town,  ever  so 
many  of  the  boys  up  at  the  altar.  Some 
of  the  men  here  said  it  was  time  to  stop 
it.  So  they  held  a  regular  sacrament 
service  in  this  room,  singing,  praying, 
preaching,  tobacco  for  the  bread,  whisky 
for  the  wine,  just  for  deviltry!  At  the 
close  of  it,  the  make-believe  parson's 
revolver  went  off  by  accident,  shot  the 
next  man  through  the  heart!  He  was 
laughing  when  he  fell,  and  the  bother 
was,  they  could  n't  get  the  laugh  out  of 
his  face!  A  laughing  corpse  in  his  cof- 
fin! It  broke  that  crowd  up  quicker 
than  any  benediction  you  ever  heard. 
It  was  the  day  your  friend  got  here.  I 
suppose  he  meant  that!  Only,  he  was 
crazy  from  fever  and  his  trouble,  what- 
ever it  is.  But  won't  you  go  down  town 
and  take  a  drink?  The  water  about 
here  is  limestone,  and  will  be  sure  to 
derange  your  bowels;  come!  " 

To  a  degree  wholly  beyond  my  control, 
my  experiences  were,  as  you  have  been 
pained  to  observe,  chiefly  among  the 
lower  elements  of  the  Southwest  at  that 
day.  If  you  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  same  are  other  than  the  weaker 
and  lesser,  as  well  as  worse,  portion  of 
the  population  there,  you  are  greatly 
mistaken.  No  more  cultivated  and  thor- 
oughly excellent  people  in  every  sense, 
than  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  Brown 
Counties  of  the  Southwest;  pure  jewels, 
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the  brighter  for  their  very  setting,  in 
many  cases.  I  have  had  wide  experi- 
ences, and  must  add  that,  if  driven  to 
choose  between  the  log-cabin  and  the 
brown  stone  front  for  sterling  goodness, 
I  regard  myself  as  safest  in  seleciin^, 
like  Portia's  lover,  the  less  iuij>osing 
casket  of  the  array. 


V. 


Helen  agrees  with  me,  when  we  talk 
over  those  days  at  the  Bucksnort  Hotel, 
as  we  often  do,  that  it  was  the  most 
remarkable  thing  we  ever  knew!  You 
are  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  lying  wounded  to  death 
in  his  tent,  with  his  volumes  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  ?  Well,  you  know 
what  came  to  him,  and  to  the  world  up 
to  date,  of  that!  Joan  of  Arc  among 
her  sheep,  Mohammed  in  his  cave,  are 
but  the  same  story  over  again.  So  of 
the  remarkable  revolution  in  this  Titan 
of  ours,  this  prehistoric  savage.  I  abhor 
mere  rhetoric,  but  I  would  like  to  speak, 
if  I  could,  of  the  soul  of  this  child  of 
nature,  seething  and  surging  in  him  as 
fresh  and  wild  and  forceful  as  did  the 
conflicting  elements  of  chaos  when  God 
first  began  to  move  upon  it.  The  fact 
is,  the  awakened  nature  of  the  man  had 
so  wrought  upon  his  body,  even,  that  the 
backwoodsman  was  but  a  huge  infant, 
exhausted  as  by  crying  —  for  the  in- 
dividual in  question  is  too  matter-of- 
fact  to  be  at  all  rhetorical  about!  I  do 
believe  another  day,  possibly  hour,  and 
Helen  and  myself  would  have  been  too 
late.  But  we  understood  him,  handled 
him,  saved  him  as  a  mother  would  a 
child!  May  I  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
we  have  both  had,  in  consequence,  a 
firmer  faith  than  before,  in  a  providence 
as  special  to  us  as  is  our  care  toward 
and  over  our  little  children. 

"The  boys  there  at  Brownstown  used 
to  say  old  New  Hampshire  was  so  mean 
he  'd  weaken  his  well  water  before  he  'd 
give  a  feller  a  drink,  and  it  was  a  lie: 
well,  I'm  as  weak  as  that  water!" 
Mose  Evans  said  to  us,  as  his  good 
morning,  about  ten  days  after  we  had 
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taken  him  in   hand.     "  Take  a  patent 
as  a  scarecrow,  heh?  " 

And  he  was  a  sight  to  see!  Like  all 
his  comrades  out  West,  wont  to  sleep  on 
die  prairie,  or  upon  a  blanket  spread 
out  on  the  puncheon  floor  of  the  cabin 
before  the  fire,  Mose  Evans  used  no  pil- 
low or  bolster  —  lay  perfectly  flat  upon 
his  back  in  bed:  a  cause,  by  the  bye,  of 
his  erect  carriage  and  open  chest,  some 
of  us  narrow-breasted  men  and  women 
would  do  well  to  remember.  Very  pros- 
trate he  was,  the  yellow  beard  flowing 
like  an  inundation  over  the  blanket 
drawn  up,  out  of  respect  to  Helen,  to 
the  chin.  Set  like  a  picture  in  the  mass 
of  hair  and  beard,  his  emaciated  face  — 
eyes  large  and  hollow,  brow  broad  and 
white — resembled  rather  some  medall- 
ion of  a  former  age.  "I  am  alive!" 
It  was  gravely  announced  by  him  that 
morning  after  certain  hopeful  saluta- 
tions and  suggestions  on  our  part.  "  I 
intend  to  live !  I  am  going  to  get  well. 
I  am  going  to  live  more  than  I  ever  did 
before.  You  will  see."  It  was  not 
merely  the  child-like  gravity  of  the 
statement.  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
Mose  Evans  was  grateful  to  Helen  and 
myself.  I  do  not  remember  his  say- 
ing so,  we  all  took  it  for  granted.  But 
there  was  this  as  part  of  the  amazing 
change  in  the  man  since  I  had  last  seen 
him.  He  had  been  simply  an  intelli- 
gent, kindly  disposed  Newfoundland  dog 
when  General  Throop  and  myself  had 
first  met  him,  long  before,  at  his  cabin 
and  elsewhere  about  Brownstown.  You 
would  have  had  the  idea  of  him  then, 
as  of  a  magnificent  ox  that  would  not 
hook.  Once  or  twice  General  Throop 
had  rested  his  rifle,  for  the  General's 
hands  trembled  those  days  a  good  deal, 
upon  Mose  Evans'  oaken  shoulder  to 
shoot,  when  we  were  out  early  of  morn- 
ings after  wild  turkeys,  and  he  was 
nothing  on  earth  but  a  log,  a  walking 
stump,  to  us  and  to  himself  then,  at 
"best  merely  "  noble  material  for  the 
making  of  a  man,"  as  the  General  had 
often  remarked  to  me.  Then !  not  now ! 

' '  Old  New  Hampshire  often  talked  to 
me  that  way,"  Mose  Evans  continued, 
the  morning  of  our  conversation  with 


him,  but  without  a  particle  of  explana- 
tion. ' '  Not  when  any  of  the  boys  were 
about.  No.  When  I  sat  on  a  nail-keg 
by  his  counter,  Saturday  nights,  every 
soul  drunk  and  gone  home.  He  had  his 
little  bit  of  a  Bible  in  an  old  desk  of  his 
in  the  back  room.  Boys  called  that 
room  New  England,  — fully  as  big,  they 
said.  That  Saturday  night  special! 
Yes,  locked  up  and  had  me  back  there ! 
Never  laughed  in  his  life,  they  say. 
How  that  old  man's  tears  did  run  down, 
that  night!  Hailstorm?  Yes,  he  can 
pray  some.  Two  good  miles,  if  the 
wind  lies,  or  is  in  your  direction,  they 
say.  The  postmaster  only  whispered. 
But  it  sounded  to  me  louder  than  Hail- 
storm !  ' ' 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  talking  too 
much?  You  know  you  are  very  weak. 
You  can  say  all  you  like  another  time." 
It  is  Helen's  soothing  suggestion.  And 
let  me  uncover  part  of  this  photograph 
by  adding,  for  what  it  is  worth  in  the 
interest  of  simple  truth,  Mose  Evans 
had  eaten  his  breakfast  just  before! 
Lest  that  is  not  understood,  I  will  add 
that  breakfast  meant,  with  Mose  Evans, 
coffee!  Coffee,  without  milk,  and  more 
cups  than  I  like  to  say.  As  in  every 
cabin  in  his  region,  Mose  Evans'  old 
black  and  battered  coffee-pot  never  was 
cold  day  or  night,  the  year  around. 
Vilely  inhospitable  the  meanest  there, 
if  they  did  not  offer  you  a  tin  cup  of 
coffee  before  you  had  been  in  the  cabin 
or  camp  twenty  minutes.  Oriental  hos- 
pitality in  two  senses  of  the  word.  It 
strikes  me  as  a  question  here,  whether 
coffee  had  anything  to  do  with  the  death 
of  Mose  Evans'  old  schoolmaster  of  a 
father;  with  the  terrible  temper  and 
final  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the 
part  of  his  mother?  I  do  not  know. 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  it  affected  Mose 
Evans  in  his  feeling  and  talk  that  day. 
I  only  mention  it  as  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  jury,  as  a  lawyer  would 
say.  Coffee,  too,  is  one  of  the  imple- 
ments made  by  Infinite  Love  for  its 
uses,  as  much  so  as  wheat. 

"  '  You  get  converted,  Mose,  and  get 
New  Hampshire's  property,'  the  boys 
said,"  our  patient  continued,  paying 
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attention  only  by  resting  his  hollow 
eyes  upon  my  wife's  face  whenever  she 
spoke;  and  then,  turning  them  away, 
he  persisted  in  looking  toward  the  fut- 
ure, and  altogether  over  our  heads. 
"They  were  mistaken!  What  did  I 
want  of  his  money  ?  What  did  I  want 
to  buy  ?  Land  ?  It  belongs  to  me  now 
up  and  down  the  river  so  far  I  never 
even  try  to  stop  people  splitting  their 
rails  off  of  it,  making  their  clapboards, 
and  the  like;  squatting  on  it,  for  all  I 
know.  Stock?  I  never  get  a  chance, 
even  with  my  brand,  at  half  my  colts  or 
calves.  Nothing  I  wanted  out  of  his 
money,  that  /  know  of!  Then,  I  mean. 

4 '  Strange  how  it  all  came,  like  musca- 
dine grapes,  in  a  bunch,"  our  sick  man 
continued  after  some  minutes  of  thought. 
"  There  is  Mr.  Parkinson.  My  father, 
too,  he  must  have  talked  to  me  when  I 
was  a  child.  Pre-haps.  And  Hail- 
storm. Only  there  was  too  much  thun- 
der for  tin-  lightning.  Then  he  always 
cried  so  at  the  end,  washed  you  away 
like,  a  fellow  would  run  for  shelter. 
Little  I  could  understand  of  Mr.  Park- 
inson when  I  first  knew  him.  He  was 
like  that  fool,  Alex  Jones,  with  his  doc- 
tor's talk,  every  word  a  yard  long. 
Green  from  their  school,  both  of  them. 
I  managed  to  understand  as  he  got 
Mann,  toward  the  close,  moonshine  done 
and  day  come.  When  he  stopped 
preaching,  began  talking  to  me,  I  could 
understand.  I  do  believe  that  parson 
went  hunting  with  me,  camping  out  at 
niu'ht  on  purpose.  Never  mind  about  all 
that ! "  I  had  never  heard  the  man  talk 
as  much  in  all  our  intercourse  before.  It 
may  have  been  his  physical  weakness, 
the  transition  state,  the  desperate  emer- 
gency of  the  poor  fellow ! 

"  And,  then  "  —  Mose  Evans  got  so 
far  after  a  silence,  only  to  stop.  You  will 
say  I  write  romance,  a  thing  I  detest. 
Suppose  you  had  seen  the  color  suffusing 
his  face,  the  light  breaking  in  his  eyes 
and  over  his  entire  manner  as  he  lay 
there,  the  man  so  small  yet  so  large! 

"Then,  she  came."  Helen  said  it 
for  him  after  a  pause.  "  Agnes  Throop. 
I  have  known  her  for  years,"  my  wife 
added.  "  And,  although  Agnes  is  a 


lovely  girl  in  some  respects,  I  do  not 
bclu-ve  in  her  as  some  people  do! " 
Quietly  and  firmly.  I  suppose  Helen 
said  it  as  a  medicine.  Sincerely  thought 
it,  for  no  woman  is  deluded  about  any 
other  than  a  man.  The  Martha  of 
Goethe  was  no  more  infatuated  about 
Margaret  than  was  Mephistopheles. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  she  came,"  Mose  Evans 
said  after  a  long  pause.  I  cannot  describe 
tone  or  manner.  It  would  have  hurt 
Helen  if  it  had  not  amused  her  so,  the 
man's  utter  folly,  that  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  pity,  respect,  affection,  for 
the  sick  simpleton!  In  Agnes,  Helen 
felt  it  was  her  sex  this  Scandinavian  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  so  adored.  The 
woman's  eyes  rested  a  moment  on  me, 
saying,  Ah,  Henry,  if  you  but  believed 
in  me  like  that!  But  then,  I  am  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  I  have  business 
that  drives  me  like  a  mule  from  morn- 
ing to  midnight,  —  occupies  my  time  so. 
This  Mose  Evans  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  had  no  more  idea  of  time  than 
people  had  in  earlier  ages,  than  a  Bed- 
ouin has  now.  And  it  was  his  first  love. 

"Yes,  she  came,  ma'am."  A  con- 
tempt for  all  my  wife  could  say  or  know 
of  Agnes  Throop,  as  he  repeated  the 
words,  which  was  simply  perfect. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  sort  of  grand- 
eur as  matter  of  course  as  morning  in 
it,  I  declare  I  would  have  been  irritated 
at  the  way  in  which  this  man  ignored 
Helen  and  myself!  Had  Helen  and  my- 
self been  but  a  brace  of  babies,  he,  lying 
upon  his  bed,  could  not  have  had  less 
reference  to  us  in  all  his  words  and 
manner.  The  man  spoke,  felt,  certainly 
afterward  acted,  as  from  depths  in  him- 
self with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do. 
There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  en- 
tirely over  our  little  heads  and  far  away 
as  if  we  were  weeds  about  his  feet! 

"It  all  came  together,"  he  added 
after  a  while.  "  I  was,  before  it  all  — 
What  was  I  ?  I  was  like  a  bear  asleep 
all  winter  in  a  hollow  tree.  Worse. 
Never  mind,  it  all  happened  together, 
like  spring!  Old  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Parkinson.  Perhaps  my  mother's 
going;  I  never  thought  of  that  before. 
1  never  knew  there  was  a  world  we  are 
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going  to  live  in  after  this!  "  turning  his 
eyes  upon  us,  with  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  the  I;  "a  real,  sure  enough  world 
after  this,  and  one  that 's  going  to  last 
forever  and  ever.  An  actual,  sure 
enough  God,  a  real  person,  mind,  like 
you  and  me.  Greater,  of  course,  than 
us,  as  the  sky  is  greater  than  a  prairie. 
I  never  once  thought  of  such  a  thing! 
As  to  what  they  tell  me  that  God  Al- 
mighty did,  coming  into  this  world  on 
purpose  for  such  a  thing,  say,  as  I  was, 
living  here,  dying  here  —  never  mind! 
That  is  just  the  thing  I  can't  talk  about, 
for  one.  But,  it  was  the  finding  myself 
out,  as  well  as  him,  I  look  at!  It  is  the 
coming  all  on  a  sudden  to  know  who  I 
am !  What  I  may  be  yet,  here  in  this 
world.  And  in  that  other  world  forever 
and  ever!  This  man,  me!  "  and  he  lifts 
his  eyes  solemnly  to  us,  quietly  pressing 
bis  hand,  already  lying  there,  upon 
his  bosom  as  he  speaks. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Evans,"  my  wife  en- 
deavors. "  If  you  talk  so  much  you 
will  have  brain  fever  again.  You  are 
as  weak  as  water;  you  said  so  yourself. 
Do  stop  and  go  to  sleep  a  little." 

"Let  me  tell  you,  ma'am,"  Mose 
Evans  said,  slowly,  after  listening  with 
his  large  eyes.  "  Once,  —  why  that  is 
another  of  the  things  that  came  to- 
gether. I 'd  clean  forgot  it!  About  a 
year  ago,  a  tree  fell  on  me.  At  night.  I 
had  cut  it  down  for  the  bear  in  the  top. 
It  pinned  me  down  in  between  some 
rocks,  no  man  with  me,  nor  like  to  be. 
I  was  held  down  flat,  could  n't  stir,  like 
I  am  in  this  bed.  My  mind  was  that 
much  the  more  quick.  I  thought  more 
and  brighter  than  for  years,  all  in  the 
six  hours  before  Harry  Peters  happened 
along,  going  to  a  wedding  in  the  Bottom. 
I  know  I  am  —  as  weak !  But  if  ever  I 
had  horse  sense,  it  is  to-day.  Oh,  well,  I 
won't  talk.  But  I  have  laid  out  on  the 
prairie  August  nights,  a  coal  or  so  of 
fire  down  in  a  hole  by  me,  and  my  coffee- 
pot on  that,  for  fear  of  drawing  Caman- 
ches,  —  laid  flat  on  the  grass  looking 
up  at  the  skies,  thinking  what  a  tre-men- 
dous  creation  it  is,  who  made  and  keeps 
it  going,  all  he  did  and  is  doing  for  me, 
who  I  am  and  what  I  may  yet  be !  And 


then,  yes,  she  came!  I  had  been  months 
studying  such  matters,  never  dreamed 
of  anything  of  the  kind  before.  That 
Sunday  at  church,  the  day  Hailstorm 
preached.  I  was  sitting  there!  I'd  no 
more  idea!  She  was  coming  in.  I  looked 
up  just  as  a  horse  would  do  from  his 
trough.  The  moment  I  saw  her  she  — 
she  proved  it  all!  " 

It  is  a  pity,  the  reader  may  have  said 
before  this,  that  the  Mr.  Anderson  who 
tells  us  this  story  could  not  make  his 
fiction  more  probable.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble, you  say,  that  a  man  born  and  living 
all  his  life  in  a  swamp,  and  unable  to 
read,  could  use  the  language  put  in 
Evans*  mouth?  Mr.  Parkinson,  Helen, 
and  myself  have  discussed  that  objec- 
tion, for  the  manuscript  has  been  read 
aloud  at  my  house  of  evenings,  while 
Mr.  Parkinson  was  East  soliciting  money 
for  his  church  in  Brownstown.  We  have 
altered  and  corrected  our  statements  in 
so  many  ways,  to  secure  even  verbal  ex- 
actness, as  to  weary  me  to  death,  for 
one,  of  the  whole  undertaking.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  we  did  not  take 
down  the  exact  syllables  from  the  lips  of 
any  of  the  parties  of  this  simple  narra- 
tive. Yet  we  have  put  their  meaning, 
their  intent,  in  words  as  near  those  they 
used  as  we  can  remember! 

But  how  little  can  you,  reader,  under- 
stand of  Mose  Evans  lying  there,  not 
seeing  his  face,  hearing  his  voice.  I 
cannot  help  if  facts  seem  improbable  to 
you  because  I  am  not  Dickens  in  the  de- 
lineation thereof.  As  a  commonplace 
man  of  the  world  I  will  say  this,  how- 
ever, that  I,  who  personally  knew  Mose 
Evans,  understand  better  than  before 
the  revolution  befalling,  say,  Luther  in 
his  coll.  Heaven  uses  not  coffee  nor 
wheat  nor  the  other  agencies  to  which 
I  alluded  merely,  it  uses  every  one  of 
us  for  some  purpose ;  why  not  this  Agnes 
Throop,  as  a  force  silent  as  that  of  the 
magnet,  if  you  say  so,  for  the  lifting  of 
this  inert  mass  of  a  man?  I  do  not 
think  that  the  run  of  a  year's  transac- 
tion, of  our  land  company  for  instance, 
either  embraces  or  explains  the  entire 
universe.  Things  happen !  The  life  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  before  and  after  proves 
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that  something  must  have  taken  place 
during  his  trip  to  Damascus,  —  some- 
thing out  of  the  common !  Poor  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  to  change  the  illustration  ex- 
ceedingly, learned  whether  or  no  Prince 
Hal's  coming  to  the  crown  left  said 
prince  as  he  was  before ;  some  change 
between  Gadshill  and  Agincourt!  I  did 
not  mean  to  tire  you  with  all  this ;  surely 
you  have  known  instances  convincing 
you  that  a  man  is  capable  of  a  revolu- 
tion, as  well  as  France. 

"  Mr.  Evans  "  — my  wife  begins,  dur- 
ing the  conversation  from  which  I  have 
wandered. 

"  Mose  Evans,"  that  invalid  corrects 
her,  very  respectfully. 

"Mr.  Mose  Evans,  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  me,"  my  Helen  proceeded  to 
say  with  the  firm  sweetness  which  will 
characterize,  I  suppose,  the  entire  fac- 
ulty of  woman  physicians  and  surgeons 
coming  in. 

"Yes,  ma'am."  For  the  patient  is 
perfectly  powerless,  big  as  he  is. 

"I  do  not  want  to  pain  you,"  my 
wife  proceeds,  "but  my  husband  here 


has  told  me  the  whole  story  of  your 
infat —  your  fool —  your  mistake.  So 
far,  I  mean,  of  course,  as  Miss  Agnes 
Throop  is  concerned.  A  great,  strong 
man  like  you  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  If  this  goes  on  it  will  de- 
range, or  kill  you.  I  would  not  be  a 
baby  if  I  were  you !  Now  I  want  to  cure 
you.  I  can  cure  you  of  your  madness. 
But  you  have  talked  too  much  to-day. 
We  will  speak  about  it  again  to-mor- 
row, when  you  are  stronger.  Good-by, 
now.  Come,  Henry." 

"As  you  please,  ma'am,"  our  sick 
man  says,  we  rising  to  leave,  and  says 
it  very  composedly. 

"It  is  positively  provoking !"  Helen 
remarked  to  me  that  afternoon  in  our 
own  room,  when  I  had  come  in  from 
a  little  business  I  had  down  street. 
"That  Mose  Evans  of  yours  is  a  per- 
fect fool !  Agnes  Throop  is  no  more  an 
angel  than  I  am.  /'Wcure  him!  But 
it  provokes  me,  how  set  he  is  in  his  ig- 
norance. Did  you  notice  how  cool  he 
was  when  we  left,  as  if  it  did  not  mat- 
ter what  I  could  say?  " 

William  M.  Baker. 


WINTER   EPITHALAMIUM. 

IF  happy  greetings  could  but  fly  like  birds, 
And  pour  our  feeling  out,  devoid  of  words, 
Then  shouldst  thou  hear  as  sweet  a  caroling 
As  though  thy  bridal  day  were  in  the  spring. 

If  every  tender  thought  but  had  the  power 

To  mold  itself  into  a  beauteous  flower, 

As  rare  the  breath  and  beauty  at  thy  side, 

As  though  June's  heart  were  throbbing  near  the  bride. 

Charlotte  F.  Bates. 
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OWEN   BROWN'S   ESCAPE   FROM   HARPER'S   FERRY. 


ON  the  eastern  shore  of  Put-in-Bay 
Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  the  summer  pleasurer  at  the  great 
hotels  of  the  northern  shore,  stands  the 
two-story  frame  farm-house  of  John 
Brown,  Jr.  It  rises  out  of  a  fair  land- 
scape of  sunny  vineyards,  the  path  to 
it  from  the  main  road  leading  through 
a  tangle  of  grapes.  A  natural  lawn 
slopes  prettily  from  the  house  down  to 
the  water,  across  which,  seven  or  eight 
miles  away,  Kelley's  Island  and  the 
Ohio  mainland  look  dreamily,  in,  the 
half -tropical  manner  of  most  Lake  Erie 
scenery.  All  these  wine  islands,  in- 
deed, see  one  another  dimly  and  drow- 
sily, as  if  drunk  with  the  mellowness  of 
their  own  vintages. 

In  this  quiet  place,  after  fighting  his 
enemies  in  Kansas,  and  being  driven  by 
them  in  chains  till  the  iron  had  worn  its 
way  into  the  flesh,  after  being  hunted 
from  place  to  place  for  the  attempt  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  although  he  was  not 
there;  and  after  having  to  leave  the 
company  he  led  to  the  late  war  on  ac- 
count of  a  disease  contracted  in  the 
first  battles  against  slavery  —  in  this 
quiet  place,  I  say,  lives  John  Brown, 
Jr.  He  moved  here  nine  or  ten  years 
ago  when  these  pleasant  vineyards  were 
wild  land;  and  now  so  modest  and 
peaceable  is  he  that  you  would  never 
imagine  he  had  fired  a  gun  in  his  life. 

When  I  called  at  this  house  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Brown,  the  plain,  moth- 
erly-looking woman  who  came  to  the 
door,  asked  which  Mr.  Brown  I  wanted, 
John  or  Owen.  This  mild-voiced  ma- 
tron, as  I  afterward  found,  was  John 
Brown,  Jr.'s,  wife,  who  had  shared  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  Kansas  bor- 
der-life with  her  husband;  and  it  was 
from  her,  then  and  there,  that  I  learned 
Owen  Brown  was  on  the  island.  She 
told  me  the  two  brothers  were  mowing 
in  a  neighboring  field.  And  there  I 
found  them  :  John,  a  large,  well-made 
man;  Owen,  slenderer,  though  some- 


what above  the  middle  height,  and  of 
the  two  looking  the  more  like  the  old 
hero  of  Ossawattomie.  They  each  have 
bushy  eyebrows  and  wear  a  full  beard, 
sandy,  as  their  father's  was  once,  and 
beginning  to  whiten  as  his  did  at  their 
ages.  Owen  shows,  perhaps,  all  his  for- 
ty-nine years,  while  John  looks  younger 
at  fifty-two.  They  were  both  in  their 
hickory-shirt  sleeves,  and  wore  trousers 
of  blue  drilling;  but  I  have  seen  no 
handsomer  men,  among  the  throngs 
who  have  come  and  gone  at  the  fash- 
ionable hotels,  in  the  course  of  my  sum- 
mer's sojourn  on  the  island.  Certainly 
I  have  met  no  one,  at  Put-in-Bay,  or 
anywhere  else,  who  had  to  a  higher  de- 
gree that  subtle  quality  which  can  make 
the  texture  of  any  given  attire  gentle- 
manly. 

There,  coming  up  to  the  fence  to  sa- 
lute me,  was  the  eldest  of  old  John 
Brown's  sons,  the  quiet,  genial,  warm- 
hearted farmer,  amateur  geologist,  and 
land  surveyor,  John  Brown,  Jr.  And 
there,  leaning  on  his  scythe,  was  Owen 
Brown,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  little 
party  he  led  through  the  mountains,  in 
that  marvelous  escape  of  his,  and  —  if, 
as  is  supposed,  Osborn  Anderson,  the 
mulatto,  is  dead  — the  only  one  living  of 
all  the  company  that  went  with  Captain 
John  Brown  to  Harper's  Ferry.  There 
was  a  gentle  courtesy  in  the  talk  and 
manner  of  both  these  men  that  I  cannot 
write  down  for  you;  and  I  surely  never 
met  more  thorough,  genuine  modesty. 
At  that  first  interview,  I  could  get  them 
to  say  little  of  themselves.  They  had 
heard  somewhat  of  my  own  wayward 
story;  and  with  the  curiosity,  not  of  ig- 
norant, but  of  well-read,  well-bred  men, 
they  questioned  me  back,  so  to  speak, 
into  some  of  the  by-ways  of  my  early 
experience.  They  were  particularly 
curious  about  certain  rarely  visited 
places  beyond  the  sea.  I  tell  this, 
because  it  may  help  you  to  see  the  pict- 
ure of  these  two  men  as  I  saw  it,  look- 
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ing  back  after  parting  with  thorn  thut 
summer  afternoon.  They  stood  leaning 
against  the  rail-fence,  their  scythes  on 
their  shoulders,  gazing  silently  after 
IKC;  and  as  the  slanting  sunlight  fell 
upon  their  honest  faces,  I  could  see  as 
plainly,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  ever  saw 
anything,  not  the  stern  lineaments  of 
historic  warriors,  who  have  gone  back 
to  their  farms,  but  an  artless  aspiration, 
like  that  of  the  village  boy  for  the 
sailor's  adventurous  life.  These  men, 
unmindful  of  the  part  they  had  had  in 
deeds  which,  well  or  ill  advised,  have 
sent  the  world  along,  were  modestly 
putting  my  pigmy  story  ahead  of  their 
heroic  one,  in  the  eager  wish  that  fate 
Lad  sent  them  wandering  among  strange 
people  and  in  far-off  lands. 

It  was  not  till  after  we  had  met  very 
often  that  Owen  Brown  consented  to 
tell  me  the  story  of  his  escape,  or  that 
John  told  me  enough  of  his  father's 
plans  to  give  a  dignity  to  the  attempt  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  I  confess  it  had 
never  before  seemed  to  me,  in  my  ig- 
norance, to  have.  John  Brown,  Jr., 
was  at  home  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Canada,  where 
he  had  been  organizing  the  pluckiest 
and  most  trustworthy  of  the  escaped 
slaves,  at  some  of  the  border  towns. 
He  would  have  been  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
if  his  father  had  not  been  driven  to  be- 
gin operations  before  the  appointed  time. 
The  reason  for  striking  the  blow  so  soon 
was  that  he  had  been  betrayed  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  had  begun  to  suspect  him. 
John  Brown's  entire  plan  has  never, 
I  think,  been  published.  His  object, 
as  his  friends  know,  was  to  make  slave- 
holding  so  unsafe  and  unstable  as  to 
render  it  unprofitable,  and  so  lead  to  its 
abolition.  He  and  his  company  had 
already  in  effect  driven  slavery  out  of 
Kansas,  and  lessened  the  value  of  slaves 
in  Missouri  and  the  Border  States  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lars. This  had  been  done  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  with  the  combined  power 
and  influence  of  the  government  against 
them.  John  Brown  remembered  that 


the  Seminoles  were  never  fairly  con- 
quered, and  had,  twenty  years  before, 
while  surveying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  resolved  to  make 
the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains and  the  Dismal  Swamp  his  ever- 
glades. The  least  he  expected  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  against  him  was  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand ;  and  his  plans 
were  so  laid  that  they  could  never  capt- 
ure over  one  hundred  of  his  men  at  a 
time,  and  of  these  all  but  two  or  three 
should  be  fugitive  slaves.  The  risings 
were  planned  to  take  place  in  a  dozen 
different  directions  in  a  night,  the  com- 
panies to  be  kept  separate.  The  slaves 
were  not  to  be  taken  to  the  North,  but 
drilled  and  taught  to  conquer  their 
homes  in  the  South.  They  were  to  be 
officered  by  men  who  had  proved  wor- 
thy, and  who  were  to  restrain  them  from 
acts  of  violence.  The  slave-holders  were 
to  be  taken  prisoners  where  they  stood  in 
the  way,  and  injured  personally  only  if 
they  resisted.  It  was  John  Brown's  de- 
sire to  show  the  slave-holders  from  the 
first  the  humanity  of  his  intentions,  that 
caused  him  to  delay  his  escape  from  the 
engine-house  at  Harper's  Ferry  until  it 
was  too  late.  Hundreds  of  men  were 
sworn  to  be  there,  and  if  he  could  have 
waited  till  the  time  in  the  spring  agreed 
upon  for  the  attack,  it  would  probably 
have  been  successful.  The  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  wonderful  old  man  have 
been  allowed  even  by  his  enemies.  It 
was  hard  for  the  Virginians,  as  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  most  men,  to  whom 
every  black  man  counted  a  thousand 
dollars,  to  recognize  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion in  four  millions  of  human  beings, 
but  they  did  acknowledge  that  John 
Brown  was  all  through  the  stuff  of 
which  his  answers  were  made  when 
Governor  Wise  and  Senator  Mason 
questioned  him,  wounded  and  bleeding 
upon  the  engine-house  floor;  and  that 
was  just  the  sort  of  insanity,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  heroes  and  reformers  have 
been  made  of  ever  since  the  world  be- 
gan. He  had  waited  twenty  years;  he 
was  too  old  to  wait  twenty  years  longer. 
The  blow,  he  thought,  must  be  struck 
then  or  never.  To  him  and  his  men 
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life  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  had  been  so  long  the  one  absorb- 
ing object  of  it.  Even  as  it  was,  if  he 
had  cared  less  for  the  feelings-  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  his  prisoners,  and 
had  gone  to  the  mountains  when  he 
could  have  gone,  —  and  he  accused  him- 
self of  the  mistake,  without  implicating 
his  friends  at  the  North,  —  the  war 
would  certainly  have  lasted  longer,  and 
would  not  have  closed  so  disastrously. 
This  last  statement  could  have,  I  be- 
lieve, no  better  confirmation  than  is  in 
the  fact  of  the  remarkable  escape  of 
Owen  Brown  and  his  little  band,  with 
thousands  of  dollars  upon  their  heads, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
eager  to  catch  them. 

In  his  father's  will  and  published 
letters,  Owen  Brown  is  spoken  of  as  a 
cripple.  He  injured  his  right  arm  in 
throwing  a  stone  when  a  boy,  and  has 
since  had  only  the  partial  use  of  it.  He 
is  a  bachelor,  and  it  was  in  his  one- 
roomed  shanty,  a  little  way  from  his 
brother's  farm-house,  that  I  wrote  down, 
from  his  own  lips,  the  following  account 
of  his  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
Upon  the  wall  just  above  my  head  hung 
an  overcoat,  once  worn  by  his  father; 
and  on  a  bench  beneath  the  window  at 
my  side  lay  the  gun  used,  I  believe,  by 
the  old  warrior  at  the  fight  of  Ossa- 
wattomie.  The  place,  indeed,  was  full 
of  mementos.  Most  of  the  homely 
furniture  was,  I  think,  heroic  in  its 
way,  like  the  whole  family.  "  None  of 
us,"  said  Owen  Brown,  with  his  usual 
deliberation,  stroking  his  full  beard  and 
looking  at  his  father's  gun,  when  I  in- 
terrupted his  narrative  to  ask  if  he  were 
not  afraid  on  a  certain  perilous  occasion, 
"  none  of  us  ever  made  much  pretension 
to  being  scared." 

He  had  not  told  the  story  before,  he 
assured  me,  in  twelve  years.  The  hon- 
esty and  modesty  are  so  ingrained  in  the 
man  that  any  one,  I  imagine,  who  had 
listened  to  him,  would  have  been  willing 
to  swear  that  Owen  Brown  was  telling 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
Where  he  did  not  know  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  even  when  a 
statement  had  the  authority  of  trust- 


worthy record,  he  would  invariably  say, 
"  I  have  heard;  I  do  not  know,  I  have 
heard."  Names  of  men  and  places  he 
had  strangely  forgotten ;  in  their  hungry 
wandering  in  the  mountains,  he  and  his 
little  company  had  even  lost  their  reck- 
oning of  the  days  of  the  week;  yet  so 
strong  is  the  woodsman  in  him,  that  he 
gave  me  not  only  the  direction  and 
probable  extent  of  every  mountain  and 
valley  he  passed,  night  or  day,  but  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  timber  almost 
everywhere  in  his  way.  I  found  him 
entirely  free  from  malice,  even  against 
the  bitterest  of  his  old  enemies.  He 
passed  over  the  most  dangerous  and 
dramatic  parts  of  his  story  without  the 
least  emphasis,  giving  them  to  me  often 
by  way  of  parenthesis.  In  his  delib- 
eration and  tones  and  look  there  were 
qualities  that  evaporate  entirely,  of 
course,  from  the  written  narrative.  The 
only  substitute  I  can  think  of  for  the 
reader  is,  that  he  shall  bear  constantly 
in  mind  what  kind  of  men  old  John 
Brown  told  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
he  wanted  with  him,  —  "  men  who  fear 
God  too  much  to  fear  anything  human." 
And  Owen  Brown  was  one  of  them. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  father  [that  is 
the  way  Owen  Brown  began  the  account 
of  his  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry]  was 
on  the  Sunday  night  of  the  attack,  the 
16th  of  October,  1859.  It  was  about 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  when  he  and 
his  little  company  started  from  what  we 
called  our  boarding-house,  on  the  Ken- 
nedy farm,  five  miles  north  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  Kennedy  farm,  you  will 
remember,  was  rented  by  father  under 
the  name  of  Isaac  Smith.  He  left 
Barclay  Coppoc,  Frank  J.  Merriam, 
and  myself  .to  guard  the  arms  and  am- 
munition stored  on  the  premises,  until  it 
should  be  time  to  move  them,  either  to 
the  school-house,  a  mile  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  or  to  the  Ferry  itself.  Barclay 
Coppoc  was  a  brother  to  Edwin,  who 
was,  you  recollect,  hanged  soon  after  my 
father,  at  Charlestown,  Virginia.  The 
mother  of  the  Coppocs  was  a  Quakeress ; 
their  father  was  dead.  Before  they 
joined  our  company,  they  lived  at 
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Springdale,  Iowa.  They  came  origi- 
nally from  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
Barclay  Coppoc,  the  one  who  was  with 
me  through  so  much  hardship,  was  a 
medium-sized  young  man,  not  over 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old. 
He  did  not  look  very  healthy,  but  could 
stand  a  great  deal,  as  you  shall  see. 
Still  he  was  not  so  well  educated  or  so 
energetic  as  his  brother  who  was  hanged. 
Frank  J.  Merriam  was  of  the  wealthy 
Massachusetts  Merriams.  He  was 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old  at 
the  time.  He  had  easy,  unassuming 
manners.  The  only  thing  very  positive 
about  him  was  his  hatred  of  slavery. 

Well,  such  were  the  two  men  my 
father  left  with  me  that  night  as  he 
marched  away  into  the  darkness. 
Neither  of  them  had  been  with  us  in 
Kansas,  and  so  I  thought  best  to  stand 
guard  all  night  myself,  letting  them 
sleep.  No  echo  of  the  events  which 
were  happening  reached  me  in  my  long 
watch.  But  towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  all  heard  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  rain, 
which  continued  at  intervals  all  that  day 
and  the  next  night,  had  already  set  in. 
About  eleven  o'clock  that  forenoon,  a 
slave  of  Col.  Lewis  Washington,  whom 
with  others  my  father  then  held  a 
prisoner,  came  up  with  a  four-horse 
wagon  after  a  load  of  arms.  One  of 
my  father's  men  came  with  him;  I  for- 
get now  who  it  was.  They  knew  little 
more  about  the  details  of  the  fight  than 
we  did.  While  they  put  their  team  un- 
der shelter  and  fed  it,  I  got  dinner  for 
them.  I  had  almost  always  been  the 
cook  for  our  company  at  the  boarding- 
house.  Then  we  loaded  the  wagon  as 
quickly  as  we  could  with  powder  and 
boxes  of  revolvers  and  Sharpe's  rifles, 
which  father  had  managed  to  have 
shipped  to  him  under  the  name  of  John 
Smith  &  Sons.  The  wagon  drove  away 
to  the  school-house,  before  mentioned, 
where  the  arms  were  to  be  stored.  Be- 
tween  two  and  three  that  afternoon,  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  firing  in  the  di- 
rection of  Harper's  Ferry.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  a  black  man  came  up  on 
horseback,  and  asked  us  to  go  over  to 


the  Ferry  and  help  in  the  fight.  I  don't 
know  that  lie  had  any  authority  but  his 
fears;  for  I  think  he  must  have  come 
from  the  school-house  where  some  of 
Washington's  and  Alstadt's  slaves  were 
congregated.  At  any  rate  I  put  things 
in  order,  feeling  somehow  as  if  we  were 
never  going  to  get  back  there  again.  I 
told  some  of  the  neighbors  where  they 
could  help  themselves  to  the  provisions 
and  things,  if  they  wanted  them,  and  I 
tied  to  the  rude  stairway,  so  that  he 
should  not  follow  me,  the  pup,  which  I 
have  heard  grew  to  a  great,  ferocious 
dog,  in  the  accounts  of  the  people  who 
afterwards  captured  the  vacant  board- 
ing-house. Then,  arming  ourselves  well 
with  rifles  and  revolvers,  we  started 
.  toward  the  Ferry  through  the  rain,  Cop- 
poc, Merriam,  and  myself  on  foot,  the 
negro  riding  his  horse.  We  had  got 
about  a  mile  on  our  way,  when  we  saw 
three  men  approaching  us  briskly  on 
mules.  It  was  getting  towards  night. 
I  ordered  them  to  halt,  which  they  did 
with  frightened  readiness.  We  soon 
learned  that  they  were  not  looking  for 
us.  All  they  knew  about  affairs  at  the 
Ferry  was  that  folks  were  shooting  one' 
another  down  there,  and  they  wanted  to 
get  home  as  soon  as  their  mules  would 
carry  them.  We  let  them  pass,  and 
pursued  our  way.  Shortly  after  we  saw 
coining  towards  us  in  the  dusk,  an 
armed  man.  I  ordered  him  to  halt. 
He  hesitated,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
he  would  have  obeyed  or  not,  if  we  had 
not  just  then  recognized  each  other. 
It  was  Tidd,  one  of  my  father's  men,  — 
Charles  Plummer  Tidd,  a  large,  strong, 
determined  fellow,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  was  once  a  lumberman  in  his  native 
State  of  Maine.  He  had  been  with  us 
in  Kansas,  and  was  a  great  friend  of 
Stevens,  my  father's  gallant  lieutenant, 
who  was  hanged  at  Charlestown.  Tidd 
had  been  on  duty  at  the  school-house. 
He  told  us  that  our  men  were  all 
hemmed  in  at  Harper's  Ferry,  that 
many  of  them  were  killed,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  any  of  them 
to  escape.  "  The  fact  is,  boys,"  con- 
cluded Tidd,  u  we  are  used  up;  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  away 
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from  here  as  quick  as  we  can."  "  We 
must  n't  desert  our  friends,"  I  said, 
and  proposed  to  go  on  to  the  school- 
house,  collect  the  slaves  left  there,  and 
then  cross  the  ravine  up  through  the 
forest  on  to  the  point  of  rocks  upon 
the  mountain  opposite  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  with  our  long-range  guns  we 
might  divert  or  frighten  away  the 
enemy,  and  let  our  people  escape. 
Tidd  thought  the  case  hopeless,  but 
consented  to  go  with  us  to  the  school- 
house. 

We  had  not  gone  on  together  over  a 
mile  farther,  when  we  saw  another  armed 
man  approaching  us  out  of  the  dark. 
We  ordered  him  to  halt,  and  he  replied 
by  pluckily  ordering  us  to  halt  ourselves. 
We  recognized  the  voice  of  Cook,  — 
John  E.  Cook,  the  same  that  was  with 
us  in  Kansas  and  hanged  in  Charles- 
town.  "  Our  men  are  all  killed  but 
seven,"  said  Cook.  "  Your  father  was 
killed  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon." 
He  did  not  know  whether  my  two 
brothers — Oliver  and  Watson  —  were 
among  the  dead  or  not.  Then  he  told 
us  particulars,  how  the  little  band  of 
seventeen  whites  and  five  blacks  had 
surprised  and  taken  the  town  and  the 
armory,  and  held  it,  fighting  all  day 
long,  but  how  at  last  companies  amount- 
ing to  eight  hundred  men  had  come  in 
from  surrounding  towns  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  guarding  all  the  bridges 
and  every  route  in  or  out.  The  best 
and  only  thing  for  us  to  do,  in  Cook's 
opinion,  was  to  make  good  our  escape. 
I  was  opposed  to  deserting  any  friends 
who  might  want  to  escape  with  us,  and 
we  argued  the  case  hastily  there  in  the 
dark  and  rain.  I  prevailed  on  Cook  to 
go  reluctantly  as  far  as  the  school-house, 
for  provisions,  and  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  the  liberated  slaves.  Cook  had 
been  exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy 
not  far  from  the  school-house,  and  now 
expected  to  find  it  occupied  by  hostile 
Virginians.  When  finally  we  came  near 
it,  Tidd  and  I  left  the  others  concealed 
in  a  thicket.  Approaching  'nearer,  we 
whistled  and  called  for  the  black  men, 
but  got  no  answer.  This  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  idea  of  enemies  there.  Tidd 


hesitated,  —  but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
tell  you  this  about  a  comrade,  —  and  I 
had  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  go  into 
the  school-house.  He  followed  me, 
though,  at  last,  revolver  in  hand,  and  I 
lit  a  candle  and  found  the  school-house 
—  deserted. 

There  was  in  a  corner  nearly  a  barrel- 
ful  of  a  kind  of  sweet  biscuit  which 
I  had  made  myself,  and  I  hurriedly 
thrust  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  into  a 
bag.  I  took  about  twenty  pounds  of 
sugar  in  another  bag  —  the  common 
seamless  bag.  There  lies  one  of  them 
now  under  the  bed,  —  the  same  one,  I 
think.  I  '11  get  it  out.  You  see  it  has 
on  it  "  J.  B.,"  father's  initials.  We 
had  it  in  Kansas,  too.  That 's  all  the 
provisions  we  took.  Knew  that  we 
dared  not  build  fires  in  our  flight. 
Coming  out  of  the  school-house  and 
joined  by  Cook,  Merriam,  Coppoc,  and 
the  negro,  we  lingered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood perhaps  an  hour,  calling  the  black 
men.  The  only  answer  that  came  to  us 
out  of  the  rain  and  darkness  was  the 
firing  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  a  mile 
away.  We  saw  no  more  of  the  liberated 
slaves.  They  probably  went  back  to 
their  plantations.  It  was  plain  now  that 
we  could  not  get  to  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain opposite  the  Ferry  before  morning. 
Then  our  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  I 
hated  to  give  up  the  idea  of  helping  our 
friends  to  escape,  but  I  had  to.  We 
might  have  shown  our  good-will  by  kill- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  enemy ;  still  it 
would  have  surely  cost  our  lives.  We 
finally  decided  to  go  back  to  the  board- 
ing-house on  the  Kennedy  farm,  and  get 
our  India-rubber  blankets  and  other  nec- 
essary things.  I  put  the  bags  of  biscuits 
and  sugar  across  the  negro's  horse,  and 
on  the  way  made  up  my  plan  of  escape. 
I  had  had  some  experience  as  an  en- 
gineer on  the  underground  railroad,  and 
I  had  been  a  woodsman  almost  all  my 
life.  I  told  the  boys  if  they  stuck  by 
me  I  felt  pretty  sure  I  could  g'et  them 
safely  through  to  the  North,  and  to 
Canada,  if  necessary. 

The  firing  by  this  time  had  spread 
gradually  over  the  country,  showing 
that  the  people  were  thoroughly  aroused 
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and  on  the  alert.  We  took  a  hasty  sup- 
per at  the  boarding-house,  and  hurriedly 
st'.i/ed  what  things  we  could  carry  away, 
resolving  to  sort  them  over  by  daylight 
in  the  woods,  the  next  morning,  and 
bury  what  we  did  not  absolutely  need. 
I  took  an  empty  shot-bag,  I  remember, 
to  put  salt  in,  but  in  my  hurry  forgot  to 
put  any  salt  in  it.  That  bag  will  appear 
again  further  along  in  my  story.  We 
n-Mih'-d  to  camp  on  the  mountain,  as 
near  the  farm-house  as  we  dared,  so  as 
to  aid  in  the  escape  of  any  other  strag- 
glers who  might  find  their  way  there. 
In  point  of  fact,  as  I  afterwards  heard 
from  one  of  them,  two  of  our  men  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Ferry  did  reach 
the  house  the  next  day  after  we  had 
gone.  They  were  Ha/lett  and  Ander- 
son, the  mulatto.  Ila/lett,  as  you  know, 
was  afterwards  taken  above  Chambers- 
bur'.:,  and  hanged  Avith  the  rest.  Osborn 
Anderson  made  his  way  into  Canada. 
I  saw  him  the  next  July  in  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  and  at  North  Elba,  New 
York,  where  my  father  is  buried.  An- 
derson, it  is  said,  has  since  gone  to 
Liberia,  and  if  he  is  living,  —  which 
something  I  have  heard  gives  me  reason 
to  doubt,  —  he  is  the  only  other  sur- 
vivor of  all  my  father's  company  at 
Harper's  Ferry. 

When  we  began  to  ascend  the  mount- 
ain I  ordered  the  negro  to  turn  his  horse 
loose.  "Why,"  exclaimed  he,  "  dat 
horse  is  worth  more  'n  a  hundred  an' 
fifty  dollars  !  "  and  he  did  n't  like  to 
part  with  it.  I  had  hard  work  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  life  was  worth  more 
than  the  horse.  Up  the  base  of  the 
mountain  about  a  mile  from  the  board- 
ing-house, we  halted  in  the  laurel,  and 
made  our  beds.  It  was  raining,  and 
very  cold.  We  had  not  all  learned,  as 
we  did  afterwards,  to  keep  warm  by 
sharing  the  same  bed.  We  spread  an 
India-rubber  blanket  upon  the  earth, 
then  a  woolen  blanket  upon  that,  to  lie 
on;  then  a  woolen  blanket  for  a  cover, 
and  an  India-rubber  blanket  on  top  of 
all.  Thus  two  men,  clubbing  together, 
had  furniture  for  a  good  bed  in  the 
wettest  weather.  Here  I  told  the  boys 
my  plan.  —  here  in  this  camp,  dark  as 


only  a  laurel  thicket  can  be  on  a  star- 
less, rainy  night,  the  firing  still  goinir  on 
at  intervals,  sometimes  towards  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  sometimes  nearer  at 
hand  in  the  neighboring  valleys.  I  ex- 
plained that  the  mountains  there  ex- 
tended in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
which  was  also  for  a  while  our  best  di- 
rection towards  our  friends,  or  Canada. 
We  must  therefore  follow  the  mountain 
ranges,  making  to  the  northwest  when 
we  could;  traveling  only  at  night  upon 
the  edges  of  the  clearings;  sleeping  and 
hiding  by  day  in  the  thickets  on  the  un- 
inhabited mountain-tops  ;  shunning  all 
traveled  roads  at  all  times,  except  as  we 
were  obliged  to  cross  them  in  the  night; 
building  no  fires;  buying  or  stealing  no 
provisions;  in  fact,  not  speaking  aloud 
till  we  should,  at  least,  get  beyond 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  About 
this  time  the  negro,  who  had  been  de- 
spondent all  along,  began  to  complain 
of  rheumatism.  He  was  afraid  he 
could  n't  go  with  us.  I  told  him  sim- 
ply that  he  was  certain  to  lose  his  life 
if  he  went  back,  and  that  I  felt  reason- 
ably sure  I  could  get  him  his  freedom  if 
he  kept  with  us.  Then  the  boys  went 
to  bed.  Although  I  had  had  no  sleep 
in  two  days  and  two  nights,  I  sat  up 
against  a  tree  and  watched.  I  began  to 
feel  suspicious  of  that  negro,  and  1 
thought  I  had  better  keep  an  eye  on 
him.  He  knew  my  plans,  you  see.  He 
knew,  also,  that  if  he  left  us,  his  only 
hope  of  saving  his  life  would  be  in  di- 
vulging them.  The  beds  were,  for 
safety's  sake,  four  or  five  rods  apart. 
After  a  while  the  negro  began  to  groan 
and  complain  of  his  rheumatism ;  said 
he  could  n't  lie  comfortably,  and  wanted 
to  sit  up.  I  arose,  and  walking  past 
him  sat  down  on  the  nearest  bed.  I 
may  have  fallen  asleep  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, or  more  ;  I  don't  know.  But  when 
I  came  to  look  for  the  black  man  a '.rain, 
he  was  gone.  I  hunted  and  hallooed  for 
him  in  vain.  Then  I  roused  up  all  the 
boys  in  a  great  hurry.  They  agreed 
with  me  that  we  must  move  at  once,  and 
change  our  plans  as  much  as  possible. 
All  we  could  do  to  mislead  pursuers  was 
to  make  for  another  range  of  mountains 
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which  would  take  us  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  was  a  new  road  —  just 
done  that  month  —  three  miles  north  of 
us,  across  the  mountains  from  the  val- 
ley where  our  boarding-house  was,  to 
what  I  think  was  called  Pleasant  Valley. 
Our  lives  seemed  to  depend  upon  our 
getting  across  to  the  north  of  that  road 
before  daylight. 

So  we  hastily  sorted  our  property 
there  in  the  dark.  The  two  guns  in- 
tended for  the  negro,  and  which  he  had 
not  taken  with  him  in  his  flight,  we 
buried  with  many  other  things.  We 
each  took  two  long-range  guns,  with 
one  or  two  revolvers  apiece,  besides  a 
full  heavy  cartridge-box  to  a  man. 
More  than  this,  I  carried  that  night 
about  fifty  pounds  of  provisions.  The 
others  were  opposed  to  taking  so  much 
to  eat,  and  one  way  or  another,  as  you 
shall  see,  I  carried  the  food  almost  all 
the  time  of  our  wanderings.  We  started 
up  the  mountains  diagonally.  It  was 
very  hard  work  getting  through  the 
laurel  and  up  the  steep  places  with  our 
loads.  We  had  to  stop  often  to  rest. 
While  sitting  on  my  pack  I  would  sleep 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  I  had  had  so 
many  chances  to  practice  that  I  could 
always  do  that  then.  My  father  used 
to  sleep  when  riding  horseback.  He  got 
a  good  deal  of  his  rest  in  Kansas  in  that 
way.  Well,  we  did  n't  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain  we  had  to  cross  till  after 
daylight.  The  rain  had  stopped,  but 
it  was  foggy.  We  could  see  part  of  our 
boarding-house  two  or  three  miles  be- 
low ;  there  seemed  no  one  around  it.  We 
still  heard  occasional  firing  toward  the 
Ferry  and  in  different  directions  about 
the  country.  We  traveled  the  greater 
part  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  along  the  rocky 
mountain-top  before  we  came  to  the 
road  which  we  were  so  anxious  to  get 
safely  across.  The  fog  was  rising  a 
little  now  with  the  sun.  We  could  see 
no  one  on  the  road  in  the  short  distance 
open  to  view  in  both  directions,  and  so 
we  ventured  across.  We  were  not  quite 
out  of  sight  in  the  thicket  on  the  north- 
ern side,  when  we  heard  the  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  upon  the  wet  ground,  and 
lo!  eight  armed  men  rode  briskly  past 


over  the  mountain.  We  kept  still  till 
they  had  disappeared,  and  then  we 
stole  farther  into  the  thicket,  where  we 
all  five  of  us  hid  away  in  one  bed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Of  course  they  did 
not  see  us.  If  they  had  seen  us  we 
would  probably  have  had  a  desperate 
fight.  We  had  determined  never  to  be 
taken  alive.  Did  the  negro  betray  us? 
I  can't  tell  for  certain. 

For  all  our  narrow  escape,  I  slept  very 
soundly  that  day  in  the  thicket.  We 
awoke  in  the  afternoon,  and  ate  some 
of  our  biscuit  and  sugar,  and  discussed 
our  affairs  in  a  whisper.  And  by  the 
way,  I  can  give  you  no  idea  how  tire- 
some and  painful  whispering  becomes 
after  two  or  three  days.  It  is  about  as 
unnatural  and  soon  grows  as  hard  work 
as  hallooing  at  the  top  of  the  voice. 
Another  thing  that  became  very  weari- 
some was  keeping  my  head  in  the  posi- 
tion to  watch  the  North  star.  Carrying 
the  provisions  over  my  shoulder,  and 
looking  up  in  that  way  night  after  night, 
guiding  the  party,  got  to  be  very  painful 
indeed.  Well,  we  discussed  our  affairs, 
as  I  said.  Cook,  in  his  fiery,  quick- 
thinking  way,  was  always  proposing 
bold,  hazardous  measures.  He  to  some 
extent  carried  Tidd  and  Coppoc  with 
him ;  and  so  they  were  in  favor  of  steal- 
ing horses,  and  riding  right  into  death, 
which  was  lying  in  wait  for  us  at  every 
bridge  and  on  every  highway.  Was 
there  a  reward  on  my  head?  Yes,  I 
believe  so.  How  much?  Well,  /'ye 
heard  that  it  was  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  all;  more  than  it  was  worth, 
perhaps,  but  then  I  suppose  I  had  done 
slavery  more  than  that  amount  of  dam- 
age in  Kansas  and  around.  Cook's 
wife, — he  was  the  only  married  man 
in  the  party,  —  his  wife  was  then  in 
Chambersburg;  and  he  was  bent  on 
going  there.  So  were  Tidd  and  Cop- 
poc. Merriam  always  abided  by  my 
decision.  Poor  fellow !  he  soon  saw  he 
couldn't  get  through  without  me;  he 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  giving  out, 
only  a  day  or  two  after  leaving  Harper's 
Ferry.  I  waited  for  him  and  helped 
him  along,  especially  in  steep  or  rocky 
places;  and  after  four  or  five  days,  I 
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carried  his  luggage  in  addition  to  my 
own.  Now,  it  was  not  in  my  original 
plan  to  go  to  Chambersburg,  but  I  had 
to  consent  to  go  that  way.  They  were 
all  younger  than  I  was,  and  any  one, 
almost,  except  themselves,  could  have 
seen  that  they  alone  would  lead  them- 
selves into  destruction.  Why,  while  we 
were  lying  there  arguing  in  a  whisper, 
a  gray  squirrel,  attracted  perhaps  by 
the  blue  color  of  our  blankets,  mounted 
the  tree  right  over  us  and  chattered; 
soon  after  he  was  joined  by  a  black 
one,  and  they  both,  chattering,  ap- 
proached within  a  few  feet  of  us,  and  I 
had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  Cook  and 
Tidd  from  shooting  them.  Cook  was 
probably  the  quickest  and  best  shot  with 
a  revolver  that  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
temptation,  I  suppose,  was  very  strong 
just  then.  Having  prevailed  upon  the 
two  men  to  spare  their  own  lives  with 
those  of  the  squirrels,  I  could  not  keep 
them  from  going  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  before  dark.  It  was  cold, 
and  they  icon/d  be  moving.  I  insisted 
upon  going  ahead,  as  I  always  did  after- 
wards in  such  places,  the  others  being 
too  apt  to  shoot  whatever  came  in  their 
way,  men  or  animals.  I  told  the  boys 
if  J  saw  any  one  J  would  make  a  signal, 
and  they  should  all  drop  down.  Just  as 
we  were  approaching  the  clearing  where 
we  could  see  Pleasant  Valley  extended 
before  us,  I  beheld  a  man  coming  'along 
the  path  through  the  woods.  He  was 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  what  seemed 
to  be  a  sack  of  flour.  I  made  the  sig- 
nal, and  we  all  dropped  down,  not  far 
from  the  path.  I  think  the  man  saw 
us,  but  he  saw  also  that  there  were  five 
of  us,  with  two  guns  apiece,  and  with 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  walked 
on  without  speaking  or  turning  his  head. 
That  askant  look  of  his,  however,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  cost  a  sleepless  night 
to  the  inhabitants  of  at  least  ten  miles  of 
territory.  I  had  no  difficulty  now  in 
prevailing  upon  the  boys  to  wait  till 
later  in  the  night,  before  attempting  to 
cross  the  valley.  And  when  finally  we 
did  start,  we  were  no  more  than  half 
way  through  the  first  field,  when  we  saw 
and  heard  a  horseman  at  full  run  upon 


the  nearest  road,  and  making  the  most 
hideous,  terrible  noise  I  ever  heard  come 
from  mortal  lips.  He  was  alarming  the 
valley.  We  afterwards  heard  that  he 
startled  the  quiet  denizens  of  that  region 
by  shouting  to  them  that  Cook's  men 
were  coming  down  from  the  mountains 
to  massacre  them  all.  Cook,  you  see, 
had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  teaching  school,  for  the  last 
year  nearly,  and  that  is  why  they  knew 
about  him.  So,  as  I  have  since  heard, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pleasant  Valley  fled 
for  their  lives  precipitately  across  the 
Potomac,  away  over  into  Jefferson 
County,  Virginia,  and  some  of  them  as 
far  as  Winchester. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  dreadful  noise 
there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do,  but  press 
right  on  across  the  field  toward  the  next 
mountain  range  east  of  the  valley. 
Reaching  the  mountain,  we  pursued  our 
journey  along  its  side  just  above  the 
clearings.  Towards  daylight,  we  went 
up  to  the  top  and  concealed  ourselves, 
eating  our  sugar  and  biscuits,  and  sleep- 
ing. This  was  our  usual  plan,  and  of 
course,  we  traveled  very  slowly.  When 
we  woke  up  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  to 
argue  myself  hoarse,  restraining  the  im- 
petuosity of  some  of  the  others,  espe- 
cially Cook.  He  wanted  to  travel  by 
the  roads,  and  when  the  provisions  be- 
gan to  get  scarce,  he  insisted  upon  going 
to  buy  more.  At  last,  to  restrain  him, 
I  offered  and  he  took  all  my  share  of  the 
biscuits  and  sugar;  so  that  I  commenced 
a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  before  the 
other  boys,  to  live  upon  the  dry,  hard 
Indian  corn  which  we  found  still  stand- 
ing in  the  fields.  I  would  occasionally 
pull  a  hill  of  potatoes  and  eat  some  of 
them  raw.  When  the  biscuits  and  sugar 
finally  gave  out,  and  we  were  all  reduced 
to  the  same  diet  of  raw,  hard  corn,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  boys  from  going 
after  other  provisions,  I  promised  to 
share  my  money  with  them,  as  soon  as 
it  was  safe  to  travel  by  roads.  I  had 
about  forty  dollars  in  gold;  the  others, 
excepting  Merriam,  had  merely  two  or 
three  dollars  apiece.  Thus  we  had 
passed  perhaps  five  or  six  days,  going 
up  the  mountains  to  sleep,  and  coming 
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down  to  the  edges  of  the  woods  to  travel, 
•when  one  night  a  cold  rain  set  in. 
Towards  morning  it  changed  into  snow ; 
all  day  long  the  trees  sagged  with  it, 
and  our  bed  was  covered  with  it  —  the 
one  bed  into  which  the  whole  five  of  us 
crawled,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  keep 
warm.  We  slept  beautifully.  Starting 
on  after  dark,  we  came  to  where  the 
mountain  gave  an  unexpected  turn  too 
much  to  the  east,  and  we  had  to  cross  a 
valley  to  the  next  range.  This  entailed 
the  half-wading,  half-swimming  of  a 
bridgeless  stream,  and  a  journey  of  at  least 
five  miles  through  the  snow  and  wet, 
before  we  reached  the  mountains  again. 
A  little  way  up  on  the  border  of  the 
forest,  we  found  some  pitch-pine  shav- 
ings and  some  wood,  and  here,  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  say,  the  boys  made  a  fire. 
We  were  all  wet  and  cold  and  exhausted 
by  want  of  food,  and  I  suppose  the 
temptation  was  pretty  strong.  It  was 
not  yet  daylight.  Our  fire,  a  very 
bright  one,  had  been  burning  but  a 
little  while  when  we  were  visited  and 
startled,  for  a  moment,  by  —  an  owl. 
He  took  his  seat  on  a  neighboring  tree 
and  hooted  at  us.  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  while  we  'were  munching  our 
corn  —  we  had  no  potatoes  or  we  might 
have  roasted  them  —  we  heard  what 
were  unmistakably  human  voices,  call- 
ing to  one  another,  it  seemed,  in  the 
valley  below.  Soon  after  we  heard  the 
baying  of  hounds,  evidently  in  pursuit 
of  something,  as  any  one  used  to  dogs 
could  tell.  Now  we  had  just  crossed 
this  valley,  leaving  our  tracks,  of 
course,  in  the  snow,  and  the  idea  that 
we  were  followed  immediately  flashed 
upon  us.  We  were  not  a  minute  in 
putting  that  fire  out,  scattering  and 
covering  every  stick  and  ember  in  the 
snow  and  earth. 

Then  we  hurried  farther  up  the 
mountain  into  the  thickets.  We  could 
hear  all  the  time  that  the  hounds  were 
approaching  us.  On  we  pressed  till 
after  daylight.  All  of  a  sudden  we 
came  upon  a  clearing  with  a  house  on 
it,  and  a  road  running  along  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  a  man  driving  a 
span  of  horses  with  a  load  of  wood, 


along  the  road,  —  but  a  few  rods  away. 
Though  the  noise  of  the  hounds  was  in- 
creasing and  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
we  had  to  wait  till  the  man  and  team 
were  out  of  sight.  Pie  fortunately  did 
not  see  us.  We  traveled  on  perhaps 
a  mile  farther  through  the  woods  and 
laurel,  until  the  day  was  so  light  and 
the  hounds  so  near  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  it  was  time  either  to  camp  or 
fight.  I  counseled  the  boys,  however, 
not  to  shoot  the  dogs,  unless  there  were 
men  with  them.  If  you  understand 
dogs,  there  is  n't  much  danger  from 
them.  I  never  saw  one  that  would  bite 
me.  Dogs,  you  see,  are  like  men:  if 
you  pretend  to  know  them,  they  are  not 
sure  but  you  do,  and  at  least  believe 
that  a  certain  civility  is  due  to  the 
doubt.  The  fact  that  you  are  n't  afraid 
of  them,  too,  has  to  both  dogs  and  men 
a  convincing,  peace-making  mystery 
about  it.  And  so  we  stopped  and 
waited  for  the  hounds.  In  a  little 
while  there  was  a  light  crackling  of  the 
brush,  and  a  red  fox  with  his  tongue  out, 
showing  that  he  was  much  blown,  broke 
past  us  down  towards  the  valley.  Soon 
after  came  the  hounds.  They  stopped 
and  stared  at  us  a  moment,  then  went  on 
after  the  game.  Had,  they  been  put  on 
our  track?  Of  course  I  cannot  say  for 
certain.  If  they  were,  they  pursued  the 
fox,  instead,  being  no  doubt  more  used 
to  tWat  sort  of  hunting.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieved that  if  it  had  not  been  the  little 
animal's  struggle  for  life,  it  would  have 
been  ours.  At  any  rate,  the  boys  were 
not  so  prone  to  build  fires  after  that.  It 
was  many  days  and  nights,  cold  and 
wet  ones  too,  before  they  attempted  it 
again.  We  went  on  a  mile  or  two 
farther,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  dogs 
and  fox,  and  there  we  camped,  seeing 
no  more  of  them  or  of  any  one  else  that 
day,  or  indeed  the  next  two  or  three 
days. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  mountains  on 
the  pike  below  Boonesboro',  leading 
from  Hagerstown  to  Baltimore.  That  I 
knew  would  be  a  place  of  great  danger; 
there  was  nothing  like  safety  for  us  till 
we  should  get  across  that  pike.  We 
had  no  other  practicable  way  of  getting 
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out  of  Maryland.  And  we  heard  enough 
firing  both  day  and  night  to  >ln>\v  u<  how 
thoroughly  the  country  was  aroused  and 
after  us.  Already  the  want  of  salt,  the 
scai'city  of  food,  the  change  of  night  into 
day,  the  fatigue  Of  carrying  Merriain's 
luggage  besides  my  own,  and  the  bag  of 
dry  corn  for  all  of  us  began  to  make  me 
di//y.  I  noticed  that  the  others  stag- 
gered sometimes.  We  would  almost 
always  every  one  of  us  fall  asleep,  when 
we  sat  down  to  rest,  and  we  would  sleep 
soundly,  no  matter  how  frosty  it  was. 
Finally,  one  night,  we  became  aware 
that  we  were  approaching  this  perilous 
gap  in  the  mountains.  When  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  pike  in  question,  we  heard 
the  baying  of  hounds,  in  nearly  every 
direction,  —  big  hounds  and  little  hounds 
and  all  sorts  of  dogs.  I  never  heard  so 
much  barking  before  in  my  life.  At  a 
sudden  trend  in  the  mountain,  the  gap 
was  opened  up  before  us;  and  what  a 
sight  it  was!  There  must  have  been  a 
hundred  fires  in  view,  flaring  out  of  the 
darkness, — alarm  fires,  we  took  them 
to  be,  of  those  who  were  watching  for 
us.  They  had  heard,  as  you  know,  that 
Cook  had  a  large  party  of  men,  and  they 
had,  I  presume,  gone  in  there  to  head 
him  off.  Their  hounds,  probably,  had 
followed  them  to  camp,  and  had  got 
after  game  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
must  have  been  a  host  of  warriors,  if 
there  was  any  reasonable  proportion  be- 
tween the  men  and  dogs.  I  saw  that 
our  chances  of  getting  out  of  that  were 
very  slight  indeed.  I  did  not  say  it  to 
the  boys,  though.  I  told  them  very 
promptly  that  was  no  place  for  us. 
They  were  quite  ready  to  follow  me. 
We  retraced  our  steps  half  a  mile  or 
more,  came  upon  a  road,  and  followed  it, 
right  past  a  tall  log-house.  Though  a 
dog  rushed  out  and  barked  at  us,  we 
thought  best  to  keep  straight  on.  We 
followed  the  road  down  the  mountain 
till  we  came  to  a  spring,  where  having 
hastily  drunk  and  washed  our  faces,  we 
turned  off  down  to  what  we  supposed 
was  Cumberland  Valley.  Our  object 
was  to  get  across  that  Baltimore  pike 
at  some  place  out  in  the  open  valley, 
away  from  the  gap  and  the  people 


watching  for  us  there.  It  was  already 
as  late  as  midnight.  We  could  not 
tell  exactly,  for  there  was  no  time- 
piece in  the  party.  It  was  plain  to 
every  one  of  us  that  our  safety  depended 
upon  our  getting  across  the  pike  and 
valley  to  the  mountains  beyond,  before 
daylight.  Nothing  but  the  excitement 
of  this  fact  enabled  some  of  us  —  espe- 
cially Merriam  —  to  accomplish  what 
we  did  that  night. 

Imagine  our  disappointment  when, 
clambering  down  the  rough  mountain- 
side, using  our  guns  to  lean  upon,  as  we 
generally  did,  we  found  that  we  had 
reached,  not  Cumberland  Valley,  but  a 
ravine,  with  a  steep  mountain  towering 
right  in  our  way  on  the  other  side. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  climb  it, 
and  we  buckled  to  it  for  our  lives.  It 
was  nearly  morning  when  we  finally  got 
down  into  Cumberland  Valley.  We 
hurried  on,  and  in  a  large  field  border- 
ing upon  the  pike,  we  were  brought  to 
a  sudden  standstill  by  an  unearthly 
noise,  which  soon  resolved  itself  in  my 
accustomed  ears  into  the  frightened 
snort  of  a  horse.  The  horse  rushed 
away  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  leaving 
some  of  the  boys  more  scared  than  he 
was.  Pursuing  our  way  toward  the 
pike,  we  were  startled  again  with  some 
cause,  for  we  found  we  were  marching 
straight  upon  a  toll-gate.  Sheering 
quickly  to  one  side,  we  crossed  the  ter- 
rible pike  about  forty  rods  farther  on, 
just  as  the  first  light  of  morning  ap- 
peared. The  baying  of  the  hounds  had 
not  yet  wholly  ceased.  A  few  moments 
after  we  were  obliged  to  wade  quite  a 
large  creek.  We  were  hurrying  on  from 
that  toward  the  mountains,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  look  back  and  found  that  Mer- 
riam was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Hurry- 
ing back  to  the  steep  bank  of  the  creek 
we  had  crossed,  I  discovered  him,  poor 
fellow,  unable  to  climb  it.  I  tried  to 
help  him  up,  but  was  too  tired  and  weak. 
I  called  Tidd  and  he  took  hold  of  Mer- 
riam rather  impatiently,  and,  in  pulling 
him  up  together,  we  bruised  him  against 
a  projecting  root.  It  was  getting  lighter 
all  the  time.  We  rushed  on  through  a 
lately  plowed  field.  The  traveling  of 
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course  was  very  hard,  and  our  tracks 
would  be  very  plain  to  our  hundreds  of 
pursuers.  And  there  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  that  field,  when  clatter,  clat- 
ter along  the  pike  came  forty  or  fifty 
armed  horsemen,  galloping  by  in  plain 
view  down  toward  the  gorge  in  the 
mountains.  We  dropped  and  watched 
them  out  of  sight.  Then  away  we  strug- 
gled for  a  hiding-place.  When  at  last 
we  reached  the  woods,  we  found  them 
too  sparse  for  our  purpose,  and  went  on 
and  up  the  mountain,  still  finding  no 
safe  camping-ground.  On  the  summit 
we  came  upon  a  sort  of  monument,  or 
perhaps  an  observatory,  in  the  shape  of 
an  unfinished  tower.  A  white  rag  was 
flying  from  a  pole  at  the  top  of  it.  Sat- 
isfying myself  that  no  one  was  about,  I 
went  up  the  winding  stairs  to  take  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  others 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  go  with  me.  I 
could  see  what  I  took  to  be  the  outskirts 
of  Boonesboro',  and  enough  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  crossed  to  give  me  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  danger  we  had  escaped. 
Horsemen  were  scampering  hither  and 
thither  on  the  highways,  and  the  whole 
country,  it  seemed,  was  under  arms. 
Descending  hastily,  I  had  little  difficulty' 
in  impressing  upon  the  boys  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  we  should  be  in  conceal- 
ment. And  still  we  followed  along  the 
ridge  of  that  mountain-top  for  as  much 
as  three  miles  in  broad  daylight  without 
finding  a  safe  place.  We  at  one  time 
passed  not  far  from  an  inhabited  house, 
—  fortunately  unobserved.  Finally,  as 
we  were  about  to  sink  under  fatigue,  we 
came  to  a  large  fallen  tree,  and  made 
our  bed  in  the  forks  of  that.  Tired  as 
I  was,  I  spent  an  hour  cutting  laurel 
bushes  and  sticking  them  into  the 
ground  at  distances  from  one  another. 
Laurel  you  know,  will  not  wilt;  and  so 
with  care  the  shrubs  were  made  to  con- 
ceal us,  and  look  as  if  they  grew  there 
naturally.  We  were  soon  all  fast  asleep, 
and  got  through  the  day  safely. 

In  our  next  night's  travel  along  the 
top  of  the  mountain  it  was  so  rough 
that  one  of  Cook's  boots  gave  out. 
You  see  I  have  plenty  of  pins  sticking 
here  in  my  shirt  now.  Well,  I  had  a 


needle  and  thread  with  me  then,  and  I 
stitched  up  Cook's  boot  as  well  as  I 
could,  using  my  knife-blade  for  an  awl. 
It  was  this  or  the  next  night  that  Cook 
fell  down  a  steep,  rocky  place.  I  heard 
something  snap,  when  he  fell,  and 
thought  it  was  his  leg.  It  was  the  limb 
of  the  tree  which  had  broken  with  him. 
He  was  not  yet  over  the  effects  of  a 
similar  fall  near  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
other  time  he  was  taking  aim  at  an 
enemy  who  was  also  taking  aim  at  him, 
and  got  the  first  shot;  for  the  branch 
upon  which  Cook  steadied  himself  was 
cut  off,  just  above  his  hand,  by  his 
enemy's  bullet.  He  was  now,  therefore, 
pretty  badly  bruised;  but  we  helped 
him  up  and  he  limped  on  with  us. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  so  afterwards,  I 
think,  that  we  walked,  besides  all  night, 
the  whole  forenoon,  and  into  the  after- 
noon. The  woods  were  then  so  thick 
and  extensive  on  the  mountain-top  that 
we  thought  it  safe.  The  mountain 
range,  after  a  while,  swerved  out  of  our 
direction,  which  now  lay  across  a  valley. 
Leaving  Cook,  Merriam,  and  Coppoc  in 
the  timber,  I  took  Tidd  and  went  to  see 
if  we  could  prudently  cross  that  valley 
by  daylight.  We  had  gone  on,  Tidd 
and  I,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  road  with  teams  going 
and  coming  on  it.  Farther  on  we  could 
see  a  farm-house.  While  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  and  deciding  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  cross  the  valley  by 
daylight,  there  came  wafted  to  our  keen, 
hungry  nostrils,  from  that  farm-house 
at  least  forty  rods  away,  the  smell  of 
something  like  doughnuts  cooking. 
Never  before  or  since  has  anything  so 
boundlessly,  bewilderingly  delightful 
fallen  upon  my  sense.  It  was  too  much 
for  poor  Tidd's  endurance,  and,  indeed, 
that  smell  of  distant  cooking,  as  you 
shall  see,  did  in  effect  cost  a  life.  We 
were  both  weak  and  faint  enough  to 
stagger.  Tidd  vowed  he  would  n't  go  a 
step  farther  without  food.  "  You  '11  be 
all  winter,"  he  said,  "and  never  get 
through  after  all  ;  you  '11  starve  and 
freeze  to  death.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
expose  ourselves  one  way  as  another," 
and  he  took  a  long  breath  of  the  distant 
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frying.  I  had  the  two  arguments  to 
withstand,  Tidd's,  and  the  lard-laden 
air.  The  latter  was  the  more  powerful, 
but  I  withstood  them  both.  I  promised 
him,  as  I  had  promised  the  others,  that 
as  soon  as  we  got  three  nights  north  of 
Chambersburg,  I  would  steal  all  the 
chickens,  milk,  and  apples  we  needed. 
It  would  not  do,  I  contended,  to  go  to 
buying  or  even  stealing  provisions  now. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stealing,  by  the 
bye.  But  antislavery  men  would  have 
been  glad  to  give  what  little  we  needed 
to  the  cause,  and  proslavery  men  cer- 
tainly owed  it  that  much.  That  was 
the  way  I  argued.  Tidd,  however, 
clung  to  the  delightful,  maddening  odor, 
and  his  determination  to  go  and  buy 
food.  As  a  great  favor,  I  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  go  first  with  me  back 
to  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  other 
boys.  And  everyone  but  myself  agreed 
with  Tidd.  I  had  a  large,  ivd  silk  hand- 
kerchief with  white  spots  in  it,  given 
me  by  Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith.  Well,  this 
with  the  empty  shot  bag  for  salt,  men- 
tioned before,  I  gave  to  Cook,  and  told 
him,  if  they  insisted  on  having  food 
bought,  he  could  wield  the  glibbest 
tongue,  and  tell  the  best  story;  he 
should  go.  Still  I  did  n't  want,  —  and  I 
feel  just  as  agitated  now,  almost,  when  I 
tell  it,  —  I  did  n't  want  him  to  go.  I 
needed  food,  I  told  them,  as  much  as 
any  of  them;  and  if  they  would  go  and 
get  it,  it  would  be  foolish  in  me  not  to 
help  eat  it.  So,  as  I  had  more  funds 
than  the  rest,  I  made  him  take  my 
money  to  pay  for  it,  begging  him  to  the 
last  not  to  go.  In  Cook's  confession, 
he  says  we  sent  him  for  food.  That  is 
the  way  it  was. 

Cook  was  gone  two  or  three  hours, 
perhaps.  He  came  back  with  a  couple 
of  loaves  of  bread,  some  salt  in  the  bag, 
some  good  boiled  beef,  and  a  pie.  He 
had  had  a  splendid  visit,  he  said.  He 
had  stayed  to  dinner  —  which  happened 
to  be  a  little  late  that  day  —  with  the 
people  of  the  farm-house ;  had  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  and  told  them 
the  story  we  had  concocted  beforehand 
about  our  being  a  hunting-party,  too  far 
from  home  to  get  back  to  our  dinners. 
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If  you  have  never  been  a  great  deal 
more  than  half-starved  you  can  form  no 
idea  how  m:irvelously  good  that  feast 
was  that  day.  I  felt  more  or  less 
gloomy  about  it  at  the  time,  keeping  it 
to  myself,  though.  But  the  shadow  of 
the  danger  hanging  over  us  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  other  boys,  who  were 
exceedingly  merry.  And  after  dinner 
we  all  went  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  so. 

r»  tore  sundown  that  same  afternoon 
our  lives  were  imperiled  in  what  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  a  most  wanton  man- 
ner. Cook  had  brought  with  him  an 
old-fashioned,  one-barrel  horse  pistol, 
%  once  carried  by  General  Washington. 
Cook  got  possession  of  it,  when  he  and 
Stevens  made  Colonel  Lewis  Washing- 
ton prisoner  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Well. 
Cook  took  this  old  pistol  and  strolled 
off,  shooting  it  around  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  enraged  Tidd,  who  ordered 
him  peremptorily  to  stop.  Cook  said  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  would  not 
take  orders  from  him ;  "  1  am  carrying 
out  the  story  of  our  being  hunters," 
Cook  said.  The  quarrel  was  going  on 
loudly  and  angrily.  They  were  fast  com- 
ing to  blows  and  to  pistol  shots,  when  I 
rushed  between  them.  Coppoc  assisted 
me.  Merriam  lay  quietly  on  the  ground. 
It  was  not  easy  work  to  separate  Cook 
and  Tidd,  but  we  finally  got,  them  still. 
They  were  both  fearless  men,  and  had 
faced  many  a  gun  ;  they  agreed  to  have 
it  out  when  they  could  do  it  without  en- 
dangering others.  There  is  really  no 
knowing  whether  one  or  botli  of  them 
would  not  have  been  killed  in  this  feud, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  day. 

In  the  course  of  that  night  we  came 
to  a  wide  creek  which  we  had  to  ford. 
Cook's  boots  came  off  so  hard  that  I 
offered  to  carry  him  across,  if  he  would 
cling  to  my  boots  and  luggage.  His 
weight,  the  two  bundles,  four  guns,  re- 
volvers, and  ammunition,  upon  my  bare 
feet  on  the  sharp  stones  were  unendur- 
able. I  told  Cook  I  must  drop  him,  and 
drop  him  I  did,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
way  across.  He  got  wet,  but  kept  the 
guns  and  ammunition  dry.  We  crossed 
two  valleys  and  a  mountain  and  got  into 
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the  woods  of  another  mountain  before 
day.  I  was  especially  anxious  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  place  where  Cook 
had  bought  provisions.  The  forest  now 
seemed  so  extensive  that,  after  resting 
a  while,  we  thought  it  safe  to  go  on  by 
daylight  ;  and  we  traveled  on  in  what 
we  considered  the  direction  of  Cham- 
bersburg  till  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, seeing  no  traces  of  inhabitants. 
All  day  long,  whenever  Cook  and  I 
would  get  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
others  he  talked  to  me  about  his  quar- 
rel with  Tidd,  making  threats  against 
him.  His  anger  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  He  talked  also 
a  great  deal  about  the  prospective  meet- 
ing with  his  wife  and  boy  in  Chambers- 
burg.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, I  told  him  his  imprudence  would 
be  so  great  that  he  would  never  see  his 
wife  and  child  again. 

We  stopped  at  a  clear  spring  that 
afternoon,  and  ate  the  last  of  the  pro- 
visions bought  the  day  before.  Then 
the  boys  said  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  go  and  get  a  new  supply.  More  ear- 
nestly than  ever  I  tried  to  dissuade  them, 
but  to  no  purpose.  They  outnumbered 
me.  Coppoc  wanted  to  go  this  time.  I 
said,  since  they  were  determined  that 
^mebody  must  go,  Cook  was  the  man 
most  fitted  for  the  mission,  and  I  gave 
him  money,  and  the  same  red  silk 
handkerchief.  He  left  everything  but 
one  revolver,  and  took  his  leave  of  us, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
As  I  have  told  you  before,  we  had  no 
time-piece  in  the  party.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  this,  that 
we  lost  all  reckoning  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  That  will  -be  my  excuse  if  I 
have  got  them  wrong  in  this  narrative, 
and  that,  too,  will  give  you  some  idea 
how  bewildering  fatigue  is,  and  hunger, 
and  a  couple  of  States  on  the  lookout 
for  you,  eager  for  your  blood.  Cook 
had  n't  been  gone  long  when  two  ravens 
flew  over  our  heads,  croaking  dismally. 
You  may  think  it  queer,  but  it  struck 
every  one  of  us  as  a  bad  omen.  We 
waited  till  dusk,  but  Cook  did  not  re- 
turn; we  waited  till  dark  and  starlight, 


still  he  did  not  come  ;  we  waited  till 
nine  o'clock,  till  midnight,  and  still  he 
did  not  come.  He  might  have  got  lost, 
we  thought;  and  AVC  lingered  about, 
calling  and  watching  for  him  till  at  least 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Cook  never 
came. 

We  knew  nothing  of  his  fate  till  more 
than  a  week  afterwards,  when,  as  I  shall 
tell  you  farther  on,  we  got  hold  of  a 
newspaper  one  night  at  a  Pennsylvania 
farm-house,  and  read  of  his  capture.  I 
have  heard  since,  that,  going  along  in  a 
clearing,  he  came  upon  two  men  chop- 
ping wood,  and  toM  his  hunting-party 
story  to  them,  asking  where  to  buy  food. 
They  appeared  very  friendly,  offering 
to  go  and  show  the  way;  and  they 
walked  along  talking  socially,  one  on 
each  side  of  him.  The  report  says  — 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  —  that  Cook  told 
them  who  he  was.  At  a  given  signal 
they  rushed  upon  him,  seizing  him  by 
the  arms.  They  must  have  taken  some 
such  advantage  of  him,  for  if  he  had 
had  half  a  chance,  he  would  have  killed 
them  both.  He  was,  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  think,  already,  the  quickest  and 
best  shot  with  a  pistol  that  I  ever  saw. 
Anyhow,  poor  Cook  was  taken  that 
night  to  the  Chambersburg  jail,  fifteen 
miles  away.  We  knew  we  were  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Chambersburg,  be- 
cause Tidd  had  gone  —  very  recklessly 
and  without  consulting  us  —  down  to 
the  road  that  afternoon,  and  asked  a 
man  who  happened  to  be  passing.  The 
nearest  village,  the  man  said,  if  my  bad 
memory  of  names  does  not  deceive  me, 
was  called  the  Old  Forge.  The  name 
of  one  of  Cook's  captors  I  have  for- 
gotten, —  the  name  of  the  other  was 
Hughes.  They  got  the  heavy  reward 
offered  for  him,  and  drank  it  up  in  bad 
whisky,  as  I  have  heard,  and  were  both 
killed  in  the  rebel  army. 

Daring  to  wait  no  longer  for  Cook, 
we  made  a  bold  push  for  the  road.  It 
was  a  little  odd,  and  I  hope  it  was  in 
relenting,  but  Tidd,  his  mortal  enemy, 
took  most  of  the  things  left  by  Cook; 
we  all  took  some.  This  belt  here,  now, 
to  carry  a  Sharpe's  rifle  in — that  was 
Cook's.  By  the  way,  there  hangs  the 
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coat  I  escaped  in.  Do  I  keep  it  here 
in  this  shanty  as  a  relic V  Oh,  no;  I 
wear  it  sometimes  yet.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  always  been  very  saving  ever  since 
that  hungry  trip.  From  that  day  to 
this,  I  have  never  seen  the  least  morsel 
of  any  kind  of  food  wasted  without 
pain.  I  shall  never  get  over  that,  I 
suppose. 

Well,  we  risked  traveling  for  a  while 
on  the  public  road,  to  see  if  we  might 
in  some  way  find  Cook.  It  was  quite 
a  while  before  we  reached  the  village 
which  I  have  mentioned,  doubtfully, 
as  Old  Forge.  We  walked  straight 
through  it,  whatever  its  correct  name, 
taking  the  middle  of  the  street.  Only  a 
few  lights  were  burning.  We  saw  one  in 
the  bar-room  and  one  in  the  barn  of  the 
tavern.  We  thought  we  heard  voices, 
too,  in  the  barn  as  we  passed.  A  half 
mile  or  more  beyond  the  village,  we 
struck  through  a  corn-field,  helping  our- 
selves to  the  dry,  hard  corn,  to  which  we 
were  again  reduced.  My  purpose  was 
just  to  touch  upon  the  outskirts  of  Cham- 
bersburg.  I  did  n't  approve  of  going 
there  at  all,  you  understand,  but  the 
others  insisted  upon  it.  They  wanted  to 
go  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Ritner,  a  kind- 
hearted  widow  lady,  whose  husband,  a 
son  of  ex-Governor  Ritner  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, had  been  a  conductor  on  the  under- 
ground railroad,  as  well  as  upon  a  real 
railroad.  All  of  us  had  been  at  Mrs. 
Ritner's  before.  Father  had  boarded 
there,  and  so  had  Kagi,  who  was  killed, 
as  you  know,  fighting  so  splendidly  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  I  consented  to  go  to 
Chambersburg  also,  because  I  did  not 
know  but  Cook  might  meet  us  at  either 
of  two  hiding-places  on  a  stream ;  one  a 
half  mile,  and  the  other  a  mile  from  the 
town.  I  had  told  him  about  them.  I 
had  discovered  them,  conducting  to 
Harper's  Ferry  recruits  who  had  been 
slaves  once  and  were  going  back  again 
into  danger  to  help  liberate  their  friends 
and  relatives.  Shields  Green,  who  was 
hanged,  was  one  of  these. 

Just  across  the  corn-field  before  men- 
tioned, we  came  upon  a  wide  public 
highway,  evidently  leading  to  Cham- 
bersburg. Here  Coppoc  and  Tidd  as- 


tonished Merriam  and  myself  by  an- 
nouncing that  they  would  have  to  leave 
us.  They  said  Merriam,  in  his  weak 
state,  could  not  get  into  Chambersburg 
before  daylight;  it  was  at  least  fifteen 
miles  away.  They  knew  that  I  had 
pledged  myself  never  to  leave  Merriam 
behind.  And  so,  leaving  a  gun  or  two 
extra  for  ua  to  carry,  and  promising  to 
meet  us  the  next  night  at  one  of  the 
hiding-places  beyond  Chambers!  >urg, 
they  started  off,  on  the  public  highway, 
as  fast  as  they  could  walk. 

It  was  a  wild,  desperate  thing  for 
them  to  do.  Weak  and  worn  as  Mer- 
riam was,  he  saw  as  well  as  I  did  that 
they  were  exposing  us  as  much  as  they 
were  exposing  themselves.  Two  could 
make  little  resistance  in  case  of  attack ; 
and,  we  argued,  our  safety  depended 
upon  keeping  up  with  them,  and  pre- 
venting them,  if  possible,  from  running 
more  foolish  risks.  So,  picking  up  the 
guns  they  had  left,  we  started  after 
them,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  walk 
for  life,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 
On  we  went,  unchallenged,  through  toll- 
gates  and  past  farm-houses.  For  the 
whole  fifteen  miles,  Tidd  and  Coppoc 
never  got  over  six  rods  ahead  of  us. 
During  the  race,  some  time  before  day- 
light, Coppoc  left  his  things  with  Tidd, 
walked  up  to  a  house,  waked  the  in- 
mates, and  asked  the  way  to  Chambers- 
burg !  He  felt  pretty  sure,  he  said 
afterwards,  that  this  road  led  there,  but 
he  was  not  certain  whether  we  were 
going  towards  or  away  from  the  town. 
Tidd  was  sitting  in  a  fence-corner  wait- 
ing for  him  as  Merriam  and  I  came  up. 
I  charged  Tidd  hurriedly,  if  at  any  time 
on  the  road  he  and  Coppoc  saw  any- 
body, to  conceal  themselves;  if  halted, 
or  in  any  way  shown  that  arrest  was 
meant,  we  should  be  ready  to  make  a 
desperate  fight;  if  merely  spoken  to 
they  should  let  me  answer  for  them-  I 
had  hardly  said  this,  and  Coppoc  had 
not  yet  come  out  to  us  from  the  house, 
when  a  man  came  riding  along  the  road. 
He  had  a  fine  horse,  and  looked  like  an 
officer  of  some  kind.  In  the  light  of  what 
I  have  since  heard,  I  think  he  was.  It 
is  strange  how  we  all  felt  like  killing  that 
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man.  We  had  been  chased  and  hunted, 
and  had  lived  like  wild  beasts  so  long 
that  we  felt  blood-thirsty.  We  never 
knew  for  certain  if  he  saw  us.  He  did 
not  at  least  think  it  prudent  to  speak, 
and  rode  on  out  of  sight. 

Coppoc  came  out  to  us,  and  we  rushed 
on  —  in  the  direction  we  had  been  tak- 
ing all  the  time.  As  we  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  Chambersburg,  I  told  the 
boys,  as  I  had  told  them  before,  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  expose  Mrs.  Ritner.  She 
had  probably  disavowed  any  knowledge 
of  us,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get 
her  into  trouble,  without  benefiting 
ourselves;  but  they  would  go.  In  the 
outskirts  of  Chambersburg,  finally,  we 
stopped  by  a  house  on  the  corner  of  the 
street  which  led  to  Mrs.  Ritner's.  Mer- 
riam,  who  had  over-exerted  himself, 
dropped  down  in  the  middle  of  this 
street,  and  lay  with  his  luggage  for  a 
pillow.  It  was  just  before  the  break 
of  day.  As  Tidd  and  Coppoc  left  us, 
I  charged  them,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness I  had,  to  come  right  back  if 
they  got  no  answer,  and  especially  to 
make  no  alarm.  They  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  received  no  reply.  Then  Tidd 
went  down  into  the  garden  and  got  a 
bean-pole  and  thumped  on  the  second- 
story  window.  Mrs.  Ritner  put  her 
arm  out  of  the  window  and  motioned 
him  away.  At  which  he  said,  "Mrs. 
Ritner,  don't  you  know  me?  I  am 
Tidd." 

"Leave,  leave!"  came  back  in  a 
frightened  whisper. 

"But  we  are  hungry,"  insisted  Tidd. 

"I  couldn't  help  you  if  you  were 
starving,"  she  whispered  back  again. 
' '  Leave ;  the  house  is  guarded  by  armed 
men! " 

Tidd  dropped  his  bean-pole,  and  the 
two  came  back  to  where  we  were  lying 
in  the  street.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  next  to  a  miracle  that  they  were  ever 
allowed  to  get  away  from  that  house. 
They  were  pretty  well  frightened  and 
utterly  discouraged.  "What  shall  we 
do  ?  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  they  asked  in 
despair.  Mcrriam,  stretched  motionless 
on  the  ground,  said  nothing.  "  I  will  tell 
you  what  to  do,"  I  said,  picking  up  my 


bundle;    "but    you'll  follow    me    this 
time!  " 

We  could  just  see  the  first  streaks  of 
daylight.  Telling  Merriam  to  come  on, 
we  started.  After  we  had  gone  some 
distance  I  turned  to  look  for  Merriam, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  went 
back  to  the  street-corner  and  found 
him  still  lying  in  the  road.  I  jerked 
him  up,  and  told  him  his  life  depended 
upon  his  walking  a  half  mile  or  at  most 
a  mile  farther  to  a  hiding-place.  Poor 
fellow !  he  must  have  been  fast  asleep. 
I  never  got  a  chance,  I  believe,  to  ask 
him;  events  were  so  hurried  and  ex- 
citing after  that.  We  went  out  a  sub- 
urban street  till  we  came  to  a  railroad 
which  we  followed  as  long  as  it  went  in 
the  direction  I  wanted  to  take.  Before 
we  reached  the  thicket  I  intended  to 
hide  in,  it  became  too  light  for  safety. 
We  would  certainly  have  been  caught, 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  a  cold  mist  that 
hung  low  upon  the  land  after  daylight. 
We  went  of  course  to  the  nearest  hiding- 
place,  a  partially  wooded  field  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  falling  of 
the  leaves  had  made  it  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 
I  had  seen  the  place  before  in  summer. 
We  finally  found  a  patch  of  briers  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  crawling  into  it, 
made  our  bed  there.  We  could  have 
been  easily  surrounded,  as  you  see:  so 
here  almost  all  day  long  we  did  not  dare 
even  to  sit  up;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  fatigue  of  the  night  be- 
fore, we  had  not  time,  even  if  we  had 
thought  it  safe,  to  sleep.  A  railroad 
ran  by  one  side  of  the  field,  and  we 
could  distinctly  see  the  trains  pass  dur- 
ing the  day.  Our  field  was  bounded  on 
the  other  sides  by  traveled  roads  and 
the  suburban  streets  of  Chambersburg. 
It  was  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  but  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  the  boys  lie  still. 
Indeed,  ever  after  that,  they  oddly 
enough  were  always  cautioning  me  to  be 
prudent.  A  little  before  noon  we  heard 
martial  music  steadily  approaching  us, 
—  not  at  all  a  pleasant  sound  under  the 
circumstances.  Then  after  a  while  it 
stopped;  and,  in  perhaps  five  or  ten 
minutes  more,  a  train  went  shooting  by 
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on  the  neighboring  railroad.  The  mar- 
tial music  then  started  up  again  at  what 
we  supposed  afterwards  to  be  the  rail- 
way station,  and  gradually  marched  out 
of  hearing.  It  was,  as  I  have  since 
heard,  the  escort  that  took  poor  Cook 
from  the  jail  to  the  depot:  and  the  train 
we  saw  was  the  one  that  bore  him  away 
to  Charlestown,  and,  as  you  know,  to 
death. 

We  of  course  were  not  aware  of  this 
at  the  time.  We  had  some  expectation, 
as  I  told  you,  that  Cook  might  try  to 
join  us  at  this  hiding-place;  and  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  a  man  appeared  in 
our  field,  we  at  first  took  him  for  Cook. 
The  man  in  question  soon  made  for  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  and  began  firing  a 
gun.  We  thought  that  a  bold  signal, 
but  were  really  astonished  at  nothing 
from  Cook.  So  we  raised  ourselves  as 
nearly  to  our  feet  as  we  dared,  in  order 
to  watch  his  movements.  He  was  aim- 
ing his  gun  at  the  tree-tops,  evidently  at 
squirrels,  and  coming  around  to  where 
we  got  a  better  view  of  him,  we  decided 
it  was  not  Cook. 

A  cold  rain,  with  snow  and  sleet,  set 
in  about  noon.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
greater  protection  to  us  than  the  briers, 
—  so  near  to  a  populous  town  as  we 
were.  There  were  three  or  four  yokes 
of  oxen  running  loose  in  the  field.  An 
ox  came  browsing  near  our  thicket,  and 
by  his  disturbed  manner  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  drove  to  us.  They 
would  stare  at  us,  then  start  off  and 
come  back  in  a  way  that  would  give 
warning  of  something  wrong  to  any  one 
knowing  oxen.  We  dared  not  move,  or 
speak  to  them ;  and  oxen  and  dogs  know 
as  quickly  as  anybody  when  people  are 
acting  strangely.  At  last,  to  our  infinite 
relief,  they  seemed  to  have  settled  the 
matter  among  themselves,  or  at  least 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  for  they  went 
away  of  their  own  accord.  While  we 
were  lying  there  we  had  determined  that 
in  the  exhausted  condition  of  Merriam, 
it  would  be  best  to  run  the  risk  of  send- 
ing him  on  by  rail.  Extended  on  my 
back,  I  mended  his  overcoat,  which  had 
been  torn,  in  our  mountain  travel,  to  a 
state  of  what  I  considered  suspicious 


shabbiness.  Being  a  bachelor,  you  know, 
I  had  a  pair  of  scissors  with  my  needles 
and  thread;  and  so  when  the  tempest 
got  worse,  and  it  was  safe  to  sit  up  a 
little,  I  clipped  off  his  beard  as  close  as 
I  could  shingle  it.  What  was  especially 
fortunate  for  Merriam  just  then  was  the 
fact  that  he  wore  a  glass  eye;  and  this 
glass  eye  fitted  him  so  well  that  he 
could  turn  it,  or  at  least  seemed  to  turn 
it  nearly  as  well  as  he  did  the  other  one. 
That  and  his  beard  gone,  Merriam 
was  pretty  thoroughly  disguised.  We 
discussed  Merriam's  leaving,  more  or 
less,  all  day  long.  Coppoc  wanted  to  go 
with  him.  I  whispered  myself  hoarse, 
trying  to  convince  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  go.  I  was  glad  when,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  high  wind  arose  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  storm,  and  we  dared 
speak  aloud.  We  shivered  with  the  rain 
and  sleet  as  we  argued.  I  told  Coppoc 
he  would  excite  suspicion  if  he  went 
with  Merriam.  u  We  need  you  with 
us,"  I  said,  "and  you  need  yourself 
with  us,  — for  defense,  and  especially  to 
keep  warm  nights.  We  have  lost  too 
many  already;  we  shall  freeze  if  we 
lose  any  more  now.  When  it  is  safe, 
you  shall  be  the  next  to  go."  Merriam, 
poor  fellow,  was  so  weak  and  worn  that 
there  was  not  much  warmth  in  him.  He 
was,  you  understand,  no  use  in  bed  or 
out  of  it,  and  besides,  he  could  n't  have 
walked  any  farther  anyhow.  The  snow 
and  sleet  stopped  for  a  while  as  we  were 
still  arguing,  and  as  I  turned  over  on 
my  elbow  and  looked  at  Coppoc,  I  could 
see  that  great  tears  had  fallen  and  hung 
quivering  on  his  waistcoat.  He  was 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  his  Quaker  home 
in  Iowa,  and  of  his  widowed  mother 
there;  perhaps  of  his  brother  whom  he 
supposed  killed;  or  maybe,  he  was  in 
utter  despair.  I  never  knew;  I  never 
asked  him.  None  of  us  spoke  for  a  long 
time.  The  wind  blew  more  violently 
than  ever,  and  the  rain  and  sleet  came 
down  again,  and  washed  away  the 
traces  of  the  man's  weakness, — if  it 
was  weakness. 

Towards  night  a  boy  came  riding  a 
horse  into  our  field,  evidently  in  search 
of  something.  He  rode  clear  around 
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our  brier-patch,  passing  within  sixteen 
feet  of  us.  As  I  lay  on  my  back,  I 
turned  my  head  just  enough  to  keep  my 
eye  on  him.  He  was  not  over  ten  years 
old.  Suddenly  his  face  brightened, 
and  he  began  hallooing  at  the  oxen,  of 
which  I  suppose  he  had  just  caught 
sight.  He  had  come  after  them,  it 
seems;  and  getting  them  all  together  he 
took  them  and  himself  from  the  field. 
I  did  not  think  the  boy  saw  us.  Some 
of  the  others  thought  he  did;  and  so  we 
had  added  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  the  day,  the  uncertainty  whether  he 
had  not  gone  to  give  the  alarm  to 
Chambersburg. 

It  was  my  plan  now  to  keep  on  still  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  which  would 
take  me,  I  felt  pretty  sure,  toward 
Meadville  and  some  old  friends  in  Craw- 
ford County,  Pennsylvania.  If  it  were 
not  safe  there,  that  was  also  in  the 
direction  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
where  brother  John  was;  and  that,  if 
unsafe,  was  as  good  a  way  as  any  to- 
ward Canada.  We  thought  best  to 
leave  in  this  brier-patch  all  of  Merriam's 
arms  except  a  pistol  and  such  ammuni- 
tion as  he  could  conceal  and  carry  with 
him  by  railroad.  We  three,  who  were 
to  continue  the  journey  afoot,  left  also, 
in  the  same  place,  three  Sharpe's  car- 
bines, three  heavy  full  cartridge-boxes 
fitted  with  belts,  and  everything  in  the 
way  of  arms,  in  fact,  except  our  navy 
revolvers  and  one  heavy  gun  each. 
Merriam  had  furnished  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  the  cause.  He  would  take 
only  five  dollars  from  me  when  mak- 
ing his  preparations  to  part  with  us. 
He  said  he  had  money  enough  to  get 
through  with.  A  driving  snow  set  in 
that  night,  and  it  was  as  dark  as  I  ever 
saw  it  in  my  life.  We  could  see  almost 
nothing  at  all.  We  started  together 
for  the  road  bordering  the  side  of  the 
field  opposite  the  railway.  In  this  road 
Tidd  and  Coppoc  bade  Merriam  good- 
by  and  God-speed.  Leaving  them  in  a 
fence-corner,  I  took  Merriam  by  the 
hand  —  it  was  so  dark  and  he  was  so 
feeble  —  and  led  him  to  the  railroad. 
Then  I  walked  a  little  way  on  the  track 
with  him,  so  that  he  would  be  sure  to 


take  the  direction  away  from  Chambers- 
burg,  and  reach  the  first  station  outside 
of  that  town  before  taking  a  train.  Our 
plan  was  that  he  should  thereafter  go 
north  as  directly  as  he  could.  So  I  left 
him  on  the  track  —  I  will  not  tell  you  of 
the  affecting  leave-taking  —  and  found 
my  way  back  to  Tidd  and  Coppoc, 
through  the  darkness  and  blinding  snow- 
storm. Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
that  Merriam  got  safely  back  to  his 
friends.  The  next  I  heard  of  him  was 
some  years  afterward,  out  in  the  far 
West  on  the  plains,  with  a  hunting-par- 
ty. He  returned,  and  was  one  morning 
found  dead  in  his  bed  in  New  York. 
Tidd,  Coppoc,  and  I,  leaving  the  pub- 
lic road,  now  started  across  the  country. 
The  first  creek  or  mill-race  in  our  way 
we  got  over  well  enough,  for  we  trusted 
ourselves  to  a  regular  ford.  After  a 
while,  however,  we  came  to  a  creek 
swollen  by  the  recent  rain  till  it  was  at 
least  five  rods  across.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wade  it.  Somehow  we 
could  see  the  stream  much  plainer  than 
we  could  the  snow  on  its  banks.  The 
water  was  very  swift.  We  got  in  up  to 
our  hips.  When  I  reached  the  other 
side,  I  could  not  feel  my  bare  feet  on 
the  snow,  they  were  so  numb.  Getting 
up  the  steep  bank  we  were  greeted  by 
the  boisterous  barking  of  a  dog.  A 
road  passed  along  this  bank  with  a 
farm-house  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  barn 
on  the  other.  We  went  right  on,  fol- 
lowing this  road  till  it  forked,  and  then 
taking  the  left  hand,  which  we  thought 
our  direction.  It  was  so  very  dark  that 
of  course  we  were  not  sure,  and  so,  after 
going  about  a  mile  on  this  left-hand 
road,  we  decided  to  return  to  the  barn 
and  seek  shelter  in  defiance  of  the  dog. 
We  made  our  bed  in  a  shed  at  the  end 
of  the  barn  nearest  to  the  road.  The 
dog  got  tired  of  barking  when  he  found 
we  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  sought 
shelter  too.  We  heard  some  chickens 
in  the  barn.  I  went  in  there  and 
climbed  all  around,  but  it  Avas  so  dark 
I  could  not  get  them.  They  sounded 
as  if  they  would  taste  well.  Even 
hard  corn  had  been  scarce  with  us 
lately;  and  we  should  not  have  waited 
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to  cook  them.  We  slept  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  shed  —  slept  beautifully, 
our  blankets  and  ourselves  steaming 
with  the  wet  and  warmth.  Then  it 
stopped  snowing  and  the  stars  came  out. 
The  same  left-hand  road  we  had  turned 
back  from  we  found  to  be  the  right  one, 
when  we  resumed  our  way.  We  walked 
on  briskly  in  a  northwest  direction, 
passed  a  house  with  a  larger  and  even 
more  boisterous  dog,  and  kept  up  our 
speed  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  We 
could  see  the  black  line  of  the  mount- 
ains in  the  distance,  and  saw,  too,  that 
we  could  not  reach  them  before  daylight. 
The  snow  was  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
We  could  readily  be  tracked,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  stay  all  day  in  the  mid.-t 
of  a  thickly-inhabited  country,  where 
we  could  be  easily  surrounded.  Finally, 
just  before  sunrise,  we  passed  a  farm- 
house and  followed  a  series  of  gullies 
about  a  mile,  till  we  found  a  brier-patch, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  spread  our 
blankets,  and  cut  other  briers  to  cover 
ourselves  with,  and  went  to  sleep. 

About  noon  that  day  the  sun  came 
out,  melting  the  snow  and  waking  us. 
Cows  and  sheep  passed  us  occasionally. 
After  a  while  a  boy  came  along,  leading 
a  dog.  It  was  very  lucky  for  us  that 
the  boy  was  leading  him,  for  the  dog 
got  scent  of  us,  and  tugged  at  his  rope 
to  get  to  us.  Jerking  him  along,  the 
boy  cursed  the  animal  for  his  stupidity 
in  Avanting  to  hang  himself.  He  prob- 
ably came  much  nearer  hanging  us,  as 
we  thought  at  the  time.  In  the  open 
country  that  way,  with  such  enormous 
rewards  upon  our  heads,  our  lives,  you 
understand,  may  be  said  to  have  hung 
on  that  dog's  cord.  About  dusk  two 
pigs  came  wandering  near  us,  and  I 
sallied  stealthily  forth,  hoping  to  catch 
and  smother  one  of  them.  I  tried  for 
as  much  as  an  hour,  and  failed.  It  was 
an  imprudent  thing  to  do,  I  know,  but 
I  was  very  hungry  and  the  pigs  were 
very  fat.  So  I  stole  up  into  a  neighbor- 
ing iield  and  gathered  what  had  become 
our  somewhat  irregular  rations  of  dry, 
hard  corn.  Then  we  lay  still  in  our 
brier-patch  till  night.  It  was  very  dark, 
but  I  could  see  the  dull  line  of  the  mount- 


ains in  the  distance,  and  we  made  for 
them  with  all  possible  speed  and  direct- 
ness. Within  a  few  miles  of  the  mount- 
ains we  brought  up  on  a  road  leading 
straight  towards  them.  Risking  our- 
selves upon  the  highway,  we  after  awhile 
came  to  one  of  those  Pennsylvania  barns, 
which  we  were  sure  was  red  without 
being  able  or  needing  to  see  the  color. 
I  went  groping  clear  around  this  barn 
twiee  before  I  found  the  door,  at  which 
Tidd  and  Coppoc  then  stood  guard 
while  I  went  in  to  search  for  chickens. 
I  caught  an  old  Jersey  Blue  hen  and 
a  rooster,  and  wrung  their  necks  with- 
out allowing  them  to  make  any  noise. 
Putting  them  into  the  provision  bag,  — 
the  one  that  is  under  the  bed  there  now, 
—  we  hurried  on.  Suddenly  AVC  came 
upon  a  village.  Tidd  and  Coppoc  were 
in  advance,  and  I  was  trying  to  catch  up 
with  them,  when  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  village  I  met  three  or  four  men. 
I  had  got  past  them,  when  whisk!  away 
went  my  hat  in  the  wind,  and  I  had  to 
run  back  with  my  bag  of  poultry,  to 
pick  it  up.  These  men  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  talking  about  the  "  powerful 
exhortation  "  of  Brother  Somebody,  that 
they  did  not  take  much  notice  of  ine. 
I  suppose  they  had  been  at  some  prayer- 
meeting.  It  might  have  been  Sunday 
night,  too.  Catching  up  with  Tidd  and 
Coppoc,  I  remonstrated  with  them  upon 
the  danger  of  separating  so,  in  such  a 
place. 

On  the  mountain,  at  last,  we  came 
upon  a  gorge,  where  we  built  a  fire  and 
went  to  dressing  our  hen  and  rooster. 
As  soon  as  Tidd  had  picked  the  leg  of 
the  hen,  he  cut  it  off  and  began  roasting 
it.  It  was  nowhere  near  done  when 
he  began  upon  it,  crunching  the  bones, 
and  swallowing  everything.  After  we 
had  had  a  taste  none  of  us  couFd  wait 
for  the  old  hen  to  cook.  We  ate  her 
almost  raw.  Tidd,  burning  the  bones, 
ate  them,  too.  Putting  the  dressed 
rooster  into  the  bag  and  burning  the 
feathers,  we  started  farther  up  the 
mountain  to  a  good  hiding-place.  It 
was  a  very  thickly  settled  country.  Men 
and  teams  passed  not  very  far  from  us 
during  the  day.  The  next  night,  as  we 
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were  crossing  a  pleasant  valley,  we 
heard  voices  along  the  road  on  which  we 
had  ventured.  We  hastily  crouched  in 
the  shadow  of  a  fence-corner,  and  there 
walked  by,  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
two  pairs  of  young  people,  with  locked 
arms  and  leaning  affectionately  on  each 
other.  We  could  see  their  faces  as  well 
as  hear  what  they  said  when  they  passed. 
Each  couple  was  far  enough  from  the 
other  to  speak  confidentially.  They 
were  evidently  returning  from  some  late 
country  merry-making. 

This  same  night  we  surprised  an  ap- 
ple-orchard and  helped  ourselves  plenti- 
fully, and  filled  our  provision  bag.  Not 
till  the  second  or  third  night  after  eating 
the  hen  did  we  dare  build  a  fire  to  cook 
the  rooster.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot 
where  we  roasted  him ;  beside  a  spring 
in  a  little  hollow  surrounded  by  beech 
and  hemlock,  the  mountain-top  tower- 
ing just  above  us,  and  bristling  against 
the  sky  with  pitch-pine.  We  had  salt! 
Tidd,  besides  eating  perhaps  too  many 
apples,  also  ate  the  burned  bones  of  the 
rooster.  A  night  or  so.  afterwards,  I 
had  the  luck  to  catch  four  or  five  chick- 
ens in  a  barn.  These  of  course  went 
better,  when  we  got  a  chance  to  cook 
them.  That  was  not  till  we  came  to  a 
little  shanty  in  a  wild  place  on  the 
mountain-top.  It  had  been  built,  we 
could  see,  by  people  who  had  been  there 
to  peel  hemlock  bark  for  tanning.  We 
came  to  this  shanty  just  before  daylight 
one  rainy  morning.  It  was  a  mere  hut 
of  logs,  covered  with  bark.  Some  stones 
were  laid  up  in  a  corner  for  a  fire-place. 
The  bare  earth  was  the  floor.  We 
knew  that  the  bark-peelers  work  in  the 
spring,  and  so  we  felt  comparatively 
safe  and  happy,  —  all  but  Tidd,  who 
had  been  complaining  ever  since  he  ate 
so  many  hen  and  rooster  bones.  We 
built  a  comfortable  fire  in  the  hut,  and 
cooked  a  couple  of  spring  chickens,  and 
ate  what  apples  we  had  left.  It  was 
the  first  house  we  had  been  in  for  many 
a  day  and  many  a  night;  it  seemed 
several  weeks,  —  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
tell  you  how  many  it  really  was,  for  I 
should  make  some  mistake.  Coppoc 
and  I  slept  splendidly  as  the  rain  poured 


down  on  our  bark-roof.  Waking  up  in 
the  afternoon  we  found  Tidd  still  com- 
plaining. Coppoc  and  I,  wandering  out 
on  the  mountain  saw  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  at 
them.  When  we  reached  the  hut  again 
we  found  Tidd  groaning  and  unable  to 
go  on  that  night.  I  left  Coppoc  to  nurse 
him,  and  after  dark  went  down  the 
mountain  for  more  provisions.  About 
three  miles  away,  I  discovered  an  or- 
chard, and  filled  my  bag  with  apples, 
climbed  back  again,  and  found  Tidd 
pretty  sick.  We  did  not  any  of  us 
sleep  much  that  night,  for  watching  and 
taking  care  of  him.  It  was  almost  prov- 
idential that  we  had  a  roof  and  a  fire 
for  the  poor  fellow,  or  he  might  never 
have  recovered.  It  rained  the  next  day, 
and  we  stayed  at  the  hut  with  Tidd, 
who  began  to  get  better.  Late  the  next 
night  he  felt  able  to  travel,  and  we 
started.  Our  course  to  the  northwest, 
now,  and  till  we  left  the  mountains  al- 
together, took  us  from  one  range  to 
another,  instead  of  along  the  tops  and 
sides,  making  our  work  much  slower  and 
more  tedious.  Still,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation we  helped  ourselves  pretty  freely 
to  the  chickens  and  apples  of  the  wealthy 
Pennsylvanians  as  we  passed;  occasion- 
ally milking  their  cows  for  them,  too. 
One  night  I  got  hold  of  a  guinea-fowl, 
and  she  made  an  infernal  noise ;  but  we 
cooked  her,  nevertheless,  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  Once  an  old  cow 
would  not  stand  to  be  milked,  and  I  went 
after  some  corn  to  persuade  her.  The 
granary  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
house  where  the  people  were  sleeping;  I 
could  not  reach  the  grain  from  the  out- 
side of  the  granary,  and  so  I  had  the 
temerity  to  open  the  door  and  climb  in, 
and  fill  my  pockets  with  corn.  The  cow 
yielded  now,  and  we  milked  her  dry. 
One  night  a  red  fox  came  around  our  bed 
and  barked  at  us,  in  the  way  foxes  have, 
circling  off  and  coming  back  six  or  eight 
times.  It  might  have  been  dangerous 
for  him,  if  he  had  been  good  to  eat;  as 
it  was,  he  finally  disappeared,  unharmed. 
We  ventured  after  a  while  to  travel 
in  the  public  roads  by  night.  This  had 
become  our  regular  practice,  when  I  had 
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that  terrible  sick  headache.  It  is  strange 
that  none  of  us  seemed  to  have  any  ail- 
ments, on  dry  hard  corn,  —  except  a 
little  dizziness  from  being  so  weak;  but 
as  soon  as  we  got  the  luxuries  of  chick- 
ens and  guinea-fowl,  apples,  and  salt, 
this  sort  of  trouble  commenced.  It  was 
about  midnight  when  I  crawled  up  into 
tin-  woods,  and  lay  down,  telling  the 
boys  I  could  go  no  farther.  I  slept  one 
or  two  hours,  got  up  perfectly  well,  and 
walked  on  with  the  others.  I  never 
cured  a  sick  headache  so  easily  before 
or  since. 

We  did  not  know  where  we  were, 
except  that  we  were  somewhere  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  at  last 
thought  we  would  risk  the  roads  by  day- 
light. So  one  sunny  morning,  beside  a 
clear  spring,  we  made  our  toilets  for  that 
purpose,  putting  on  clean  shirts  and 
mending  our  clothes.  I  cut  both  of  the 
other  boys'  hair.  We  rolled  our  shoul- 
der-straps and  ammunition  into  our 
blankets,  and  drew  our  woolen  covers 
over  our  guns,  and  started.  Our  first  en- 
counter was  with  a  man  on  horseback, 
riding  the  same  way  we  were  going. 
He  looked  suspiciously  at  us,  we  were  so 
gaunt,  besides  carrying  guns.  We  talked 
him  out  of  his  suspicion,  however,  and 
into  so  friendly  a  mood  that  one  of  us, 
I  think  it  was  Coppoc,  rode  his  horse  as 
much  as  a  mile  for  him,  while  the  stran- 
ger walked  along  with  us.  I  had  heard 
there  were  Quakers  at  a  place  called 
Belief onte,  and  I  hoped  we  might  be 
somewhere  near  there.  Quakers,  you 
know,  were  always  our  friends,  being 
great  antislavery  people.  I  thought 
one  or  more  of  us  might  hire  out  to 
some  Quaker,  assuming  a  name  or  names, 
till  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  was  over. 
The  man  told  us  that  Bellefonte  was  a 
good  way  on,  he  didn't  know  how  far. 
We  were,  he  assured  us,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Juniata  River.  We  were  ach- 
ing to  ask  about  Harper's  Ferry,  but 
dared  not,  and  finally  our  informant 
mounting  his  horse,  turned  up  a  lane 
and  disappeared. 

We  shortly  afterward  went  into  an 
orchard  in  plain  daylight  and  helped 
ourselves  to  some  apples,  —  a  feat  which 


was  thought  nothing  of  in  that  country 
of  abundance.  Then  we  resumed  our 
journey  to  the  Juniata.  We  bought 
some  doughnuts  of  the  woman  who 
ferried  us  over  that  river,  and  some 
bread  and  butter.  We  now  took  our 
way  along  the  tow-path  of  the  canal, 
which  we  came  to  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream.  We  kept  on  till  long  after 
dark,  when  a  canal-boat  overtaking  us, 
we  asked  the  captain  where  he  was  go- 
ing. He  said  to  some  falls,  —  Hamilton 
Falls,  I  think, — about  seven  miles 
away,  and  invited  us  on  board.  We 
got  into  the  place  where  the  hay  for  the 
horses  was  kept,  and  had  a  comfortable 
bed,  the  captain  joining  us  there  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  eating  most  of  our 
apples  for  us.  He  refused  to  take 
money  for  our  ride,  and  we  left  him  at 
the  town  (whatever  its  name  was),  be- 
fore daylight,  so  that  he  never  knew  how 
shabby  and  haggard  we  were. 

We  walked  on  six  or  seven  miles  upon 
the  main  road  toward  Bellefonte,  and 
then  camped  away  from  the  highway, 
near  an  old  farm-house,  occupied  only 
by  a  couple  of  horses.  We  stayed  there 
till  about  dark  the  next  night,  and  start- 
ing upon  the  public  road  again,  we  had 
gone  hardly  a  mile  when  we  saw  a  nice 
little  farm-house  on  our  left,  a  short 
distance  from  the  road.  The  light  of 
the  blaze  in  the  old-fashioned  fire-place 
came  out  through  the  curtainless  window 
with  so  cheery  an  invitation  to  us,  that 
we  could  not  go  by.  We  knocked  at 
the  door  and  obtained  permission  of  the 
honest,  simple-minded  farmer  to  stay 
all  night.  The  stout,  Pennsylvania!! 
woman,  the  farmer's  wife,  when  we 
were  seated,  gave  the  logs  in  the  lire- 
place  a  vigorous  punch,  which  sent  the 
sparks  up  the  chimney  in  the  glad  way 
you  have  seen  them,  I  suppose,  before 
now;  and  it  was  not  long  till  the  fumes 
of  frying  flap-jacks  went  up  after  them. 
If  she  had  not  been  so  good-natured, 
her  suspicions  might  have  been  aroused 
by  the  ravenous  appetites  with  which 
we  devoured  what  she  put  before  us, 
when  she  bade  us  be  seated  at  supper. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  meal,  the 
farmer  in  a  casual  sort  of  way  men- 
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tioned  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  we 
asked  him  for  news.  We  had  already 
in  some  indirect  manner  learned  from 
our  host  that  it  was  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. Thus  we  had  been  about  three 
weeks  in  our  houseless  wanderings, 
without  positive  knowledge  of  the  fate 
of  our  comrades,  —  it  seemed  at  least 
six  weeks;  and  I  can  never  get  over  a 
queer  impression  that  it  was  longer 
than  it  really  was.  We  told  our  host 
that  we  had  heard  something  about  the 
fight  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  not  all  the 
particulars.  This  surprised  him  greatly, 
for  he  said  the  country  had  not  been  so 
excited  about  anything  in  twenty  years. 
He  added  that  his  weekly  newspaper 
had  just  come  that  afternoon,  and  we 
could  read  it.  Perhaps  you  can  have 
an  idea  how  painful  was  the  suspense, 
waiting  till  we  could  decently  rise  from 
the  table  and  lay  hands  upon  that  paper. 
Tidd's  stoicism  broke  down  fifst;  he 
arose  and  caught  up  the  paper  and  be- 
gan reading  aloud.  The  first  thing  that 
caught  his  eye  was  the  account  of 
Cook's  capture.  You  can  imagine  how 
eagerly  Coppoc  and  I  listened  to  the 
first  we  had  heard  of  Cook  since  he  had 
left  us  in  the  mountains.  Our  host  in- 
terrupted the  reading  to  assure  me  that 
one  son  of  old  Smith,  who  had  proved  to 
be  old  Brown  of  Kansas,  had  escaped 
with  Cook  and  others,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  still  at  large  somewhere.  Old  man 
Brown  was  not  dead,  as  we  had  heard. 
No,  he  was  just  severely  wounded;  it 
was  not  certain  yet  whether  he  would 
live  to  be  hanged,  for  he  had  been  tried 
and  found  guilty.  To  me,  who  had  so 
long  thought  my  father  dead,  this  some- 
how had  the  effect  of  good  news.  In 
the  mean  time,  Tidd  had  gone  on, 
silently  devouring  the  paper.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  much  moved  by  what  he 
read.  He  was  probably  reading  how 
his  friend  Stevens  was  shot  down  while 
going  on  an  errand  of  mercy  and  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce.  Coppoc  sat  gazing 
thoughtfully  into  the  blaze  of  the  great 
fire-place,  and  I  happened  to  be  looking 
at  him  when  our  host  went  on  to  say 
that  the  very  latest  news  was  that  the 
man  Coppoc  had  been  tried,  too,  and 


found  guilty.  That  was  his  brother 
Edwin,  and  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire 
did  not  paint  out  the  deathly  white  of 
our  poor  Coppoc's  face.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  a  little  while  after,  he 
stealthily  brushed  away  a  tear  from  one 
of  his  cheeks,  and  sighed  in  a  half- 
choked  way. 

Somehow  my  two  brothers,  Watson 
and  Oliver,  had  not  been  mentioned.  It 
might  have  been  a  presentiment  —  I 
don't  know  what  it  was  —  I  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  ask  about  them.  After  a 
few  moments  of  silence,  Tidd  handed 
the  newspaper  to  me.  I  began  reading 
aloud  for  Coppoc's  benefit.  I  saw  my 
own  name  in  large  letters  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  page,  and  I  be- 
gan on  that.  Before  I  was  fully  aware 
what  I  was  doing,  I  was  half-way 
through  a  minute  description  of  myself. 
Then  I  dared  not  stop.  Finishing  that 
paragraph  with  the  extravagant  rewards 
offered  for  my  capture,  I  turned  and 
read  from  the  beginning  the  account  of 
the  fight  —  how  the  little  band  had 
taken  the  town  and  held  it  all  day 
against  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  But  when  I  came  to  read 
the  well-known  passage  from  Governor 
Wise's  speech:  "  And  Colonel  Wash- 
ington said  that  he  —  Brown  —  was  the 
coolest  man  he  ever  saw  in  defying  death 
and  danger.  With  one  son  dead  by  his 
side,  and  another  shot  through,  he  felt 
the  pulse  of  his  dying  son  with  one  hand 
and  held  his  rifle  with  the  other,  and 
commanded  his  men  with  the  utmost 
composure,  encouraging  them  to  be  firm 
and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  " 
—  well,  that  told  me  too  much;  my  voice 
trembled  so  that  I  passed  the  paper  to 
Coppoc.  He  read  how  our  relative, 
Thompson,  was  butchered  when  a 
prisoner,  and  how  my  brother  Watson 
was  shot  while  carrying  a  flag  of  truce, 
and,  though  mortally  wounded,  fought 
till  the  gun  fell  from  his  hands.  The 
farmer's  wife,  detecting  the  tremor  in 
my  voice,  —  with  the  quick  sympathy 
that  women  have,  —  paused  in  her  do- 
mestic work  until  the  reading  was  over, 
though,  as  she  said,  she  had  read  it  all 
before.  The  4th  of  November  is  my 
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birthday,  and  certainly  that  was  the 
most  memorable  one  of  my  life. 

We  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  as  long  as  we  dared, 
and  then  went  to  bed.  After  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  having  paid  our  host, 
we  asked  him  the  direction  to  Bellefonte, 
and  for  Quaker  families  along  the  road. 
He  told  us  of  a  Quaker  by  die  name  of 
Benjamin  Wakefield,  who  lived  some 
twenty  miles  off,  not  in  the  direction  of 
Bellelbnte,  but,  as  I  surmised,  more 
nearly  in  the  line  of  Towaville,  Craw- 
ford County,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  had 
an  old  schoolmate.  I  resolved,  without, 
of  course,  telling  our  host,  that  we  would 
go  to  Wakeh'eld's.  We  had  before  this 
detenu  i ned  what  names  we  should  as- 
sume; mine  was  Kdward  Clark;  Tidd's 
was  Charles  Plummer;  Coppoc's  was 
George  Barclay.  It  was  a  bright, 
cheerful  day,  and  we  walked  on  by  the 
road  through  a  village,  where  I  let  Tidd 
go  into  a  store  and  buy  a  pocket  map. 
Neither  he  nor  Coppoc  had  been  seen 
much  about  Harper's  Ferry,  so  they 
were  not  described,  as  I  was.  With 
the  people  we  met  or  who  overtook  us 
during  the  day,  we  talked  freely,  telling 
them  we  were  wood-choppers  looking 
for  work.  When  they  offered  us  a  job, 
we  could  n't  agree  about  wages,  or  made 
some  such  difficulty*  Our  guns,  however, 
were  always  against  us,  attracting  too 
much  notice.  When  Harper's  Ferry 
became  the  subject  of  our  talk  with 
strangers,  we  never  of  course  seemed 
to  know  any  more  than  what  we  had 
read  in  the  paper. 

This  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Sat- 
urday, and  about  sundown  we  came  to 
a  private  lane  leading,  as  we  were  told, 
from  the  public  road  up  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field's.  We  thought  best  to  have  Tidd 
go  ahead  to  the  house.  He  found  Mr. 
AVakefield  and  his  son  loading  wheat. 
He  told  the  benevolent-faced  old  gen- 
tleman that  we  had  heard  of  him  as  a 
kind,  neighborly  man,  and  that  he  and 
two  more  friends  would  like  to  put  up 
with  him  for  the  night.  "  Thee  and  thy 
friends  may  come,"  said  the  Quaker. 
But  when  we  appeared  with  our  guns, 
he  held  up  his  hands  in  awe,  and  told 


us  we  could  not  bring  our  guns  into 
his  house.  It  may  have  been  contrary 
to  his  church  rules,  I  don't  know;  but 
we  argued  the  case  a  while  and  then  hit 
upon  the  lucky  compromise  that  we 
should  take  the  loads  out  of  the  guns. 
We  had  hardly  got  inside  the  house, 
however,  when  he  startled  us  by  saying, 
in  his  calm  way,  that  he  knew  who  we 
were, — we  were  from  Harper's  Perry. 
We  asked  him  how  he  knew  that.  He 
said  we  were  so  gaunt.  He  knew  we  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  that  fact 
and  our  cause  were  a  short  cut  to  his 
heart.  We  found  the  house  a  nice, 
cleanly  one,  and  the  two  trim  daughters 
who  were  the  housekeepers  (the  mother 
I  think  was  dead)  soon  got  us  a  splendid 
supper.  While  that  was  preparing  we 
went  out  and  helped  load  the  wheat. 
After  supper  we  talked  long  about  slav- 
ery and  the  struggles  and  losses  of  our 
family  in  Kansas.  He  made  us  stay 
over  the  next  day — Sunday,  if  my  im- 
pression is  right  —  with  him,  but  told  us 
to  keep  ourselves  out  of  sight.  He  said 
that  we  had  better  travel  for  a  while 
again  only  by  night.  He  knew  that  we 
were  hotly  pursued.  He  stocked  us 
with  provisions  enough  to  last  two  or 
three  days,  and  would  take  no  money 
for  them  or  our  entertainment.  He 
showed  us  our  way  on  the  pocket-map, 
—  this  one  here  open  before  me  now. 
We  were  to  go  about  forty  miles  to  a 
cousin  of  his,  a  Quaker  living  a  mile  out 
of  a  place  called,  I  think,  Half-Moon. 

We  parted  with  our  good  host  on 
Sunday  night,  and  traveled  on  two  or 
three  nights  slowly  as  usual  and  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  highway.  Having 
eaten  all  our  provisions  we  took  to 
apples  and  corn  again.  Venturing  once 
more  upon  the  road,  our  guns  excited 
so  much  suspicion  that  we  were  forced 
back  into  the  woods  and  hills.  Making 
a  descent  upon  a  hen-roost,  we  were 
pretty  nearly  betrayed  by  the  squawk- 
ing of  our  prey.  Finally,  late  one  night 
we  approached  what  we  knew  to  be  the 
village  indicated  by  Wakefield,  as  being 
near  his  cousin's.  We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  a  man  just  outside  the 
little  town,  and  he  showed  us  our  way 
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to  the  Quaker's.  We  walked  boldly 
through  the  village  out  to  the  farm- 
house, and  aroused  the  inmates.  I 
have  forgotten  this  Quaker's  name,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  We  told  him  as  he  leaned 
out  of  a  window  that  Mr.  Wakefield 
had  sent  us  to  him,  and  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  let  us  in;  but  at  this  stage  of 
the  interview  another  window,  appar- 
ently in  the  same  second-story  room, 
opened  and  three  night-capped  heads 
were  thrust  out.  No,  we  could  n't  come 
in,  any  such  thing,  they  cried  in  chorus. 
They  knew  who  we  were;  we  were 
traitors;  and  our  lives  were  forfeit.  We 
said  that  we  had  merely  risked  our 
lives  for  the  freedom  of  millions  of  help- 
less slaves.  They  replied  that  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  slavery,  themselves,  but 
they  were  also  not  in  favor  of  putting  it 
down  by  force.  And  there  we  had  it 
with  the  night-caps.  The  man  was  on 
our  side,  but  when  he  said  anything  in 
our  favor  it  seemed  to  go  worse  with  us 
than  ever.  His  arguments  excited  more 
fury  in  the  night-caps  than  ours  did. 
We  offered  to  pay  them  twice  any  sum 
they  would  ask.  What  was  money  to 
them  when  we  were  traitors  and  carried 
wicked  guns,  besides?  We  offered  to 
give  them  up  our  guns.  At  this  the 
voice  of  what  I  took  to  be  the  old  lady 
said,  "  Oh,"  and  one  night-cap  disap- 
peared ;  it  might  have  been  in  terror,  it 
might  have  been  in  consenting.  Then 
the  two  younger  voices  said,  "Well, 
father,  if  you  want  to  take  in  murderers, 
you  may,  but  don't  ask  us  to  wait  on 
them ! ' '  and  the  two  other  night-caps 
disappeared,  and  the  windows  both 
went  down.  It  seems  an  amusing  scene 
to  you,  yet  it  was  pretty  serious  to  us; 
and  we  stood  there  wondering  what  was 
to  be  our  fate  with  three  female  tongues 
ready  to  betray  us,  and  the  man  of  the 
house  not  daring  to  take  us  in  —  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  Quaker  told  us 
we  might  enter.  He  showed  us  prompt- 
ly to  beds. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morningy  the 
mother  and  her  two  daughters  would  not 
eat  with  us.  The  man  would  not  take 
any  money  for  his  entertainment.  So 
we  all  went  out  into  his  field  with  him, 


and  fell  to  husking  corn.  At  dinner- 
time the  women  folks  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  mollified,  and  we  prevailed 
upon  them  to  take  some  curious  silver 
coins  we  had.  Tidd  and  Coppoc  went 
back  to  work  in  the  field  in  the  after- 
noon, while  I  Avent  into  the  village  and 
made  my  preparations  for  getting  rid 
of  our  guns,  and  of  sending  Coppoc 
home  by  stage  and  railroad.  I  bought 
a  carpet-bag  for  each  of  us.  Here's 
mine,  now.  I  went  to  two  or  three  shoe- 
shops  before  I  could  get  a  box  that  would 
do  to  store  our  guns,  cartridge-boxes, 
and  all  the  little  things  once  Cook's, 
which  we  wanted  to  preserve.  Return- 
ing to  the  Quaker's  with  the  box  on  my 
shoulder,  I  proceeded  to  pack  it.  I  put 
in  these  bags,  with  the  rest,  and  the 
pistol  formerly  carried  by  General  AVash- 
ington,  the  one  that  Cook  had,  as  I 
told  you  before.  By  the  way,  Colonel 
Washington  next  year  wrote  to  Thad- 
deus  Hyatt,  I  think,  pleading  for  that 
ancestral  relic.  We  sent  it  to  him,  ask- 
ing for  some  things  of  ours,  but  we 
never  got  them. 

Well,  our  box  was  shipped  by  stage 
and  rail  with  Coppoc  for  Salem,  Colum- 
biana  County,  Ohio.  The  next  morn- 
ing Coppoc  very  joyfully  took  the  stage 
and  arrived  safely  at  his  old  home  among 
the  friendly  Quakers.  In  the  fall  of 
1861,  he  enlisted  a  squad  of  men  to  join 
the  company  of  W.  K.  Allen  of  Jeffer- 
son, Ashtabula  County,  for  Lane's  Bri- 
gade in  Kansas.  While  on  the  way 
with  his  men,  and  while  passing  over 
the  railroad  between  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  he  was  killed  by  the 
falling  of  a  part  of  the  train  through  a 
bridge,  the  timbers  of  which  had  been 
nearly  sawed  in  two  at  night  by  the 
bushwhacking  rebels  of  Missouri. 

The  Quaker  women  were  still  more 
friendly  at  supper-time,  and  got  up  quite 
a  sympathy  with  treason  before  we 
parted.  The  Quaker  himself  yet  per- 
sisted in  taking  no  money  from  us. 
Tidd  and  I  started  afoot  with  our  carpet- 
bags, the  same  morning  on  which  Cop- 
poc took  the  stage.  We  kept  away 
from  railways  and  telegraphs  as  much 
as  possible,  traveling  right  through 
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towns  and  stopping  at  farm-houses,  lest 
I  should  be  recognized  by  my  descrip- 
tion. We  still  pretended  to  be  wood- 
choppers,  looking  for  work.  We  each 
had  a  good  navy  revolver  with  cartridges, 
and  were  resolved  not  to  be  taken  alive. 
This  here  now  is  the  one  I  had.  I  car- 
ried it  in  Kansas.  Our  plan  was  to  go 
directly  to  my  old  friend's  at  Townville. 
That  too  was  about  as  straight  a  way  as 
any  to  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  where 
my  brother  John  was.  We  went  by 
daylight,  averaging  twenty-five  miles  a 
day,  although  it  rained  or  snowed  most 
of  the  time.  At  Brookville,  I  remem- 
ber, Tidd  wrote  a  letter  and  I  mailed  it 
to  some  of  his  people.  It  was  some  time 
after  this  that  father,  in  Charlestown 
jail,  hoard  of  my  safety,  and  sent  me 
money  and  that  opera-glass  there. 

Passing  through  Clarion  and  Ship- 
pensville,  Ave  came  after  a  while  to 
Franklin,  the  present  centre  of  the  coal- 
oil  region.  We  stopped  at  a  country 
tavern  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  oil  business  was  just  begun  at  that 
time.  From  Franklin  we  went  up  Sugar 
Creek  to  Randolph,  where  we  stayed  a 
day  or  so  with  old  Mr.  Gilbert,  who 
helped  my  father  build  his  first  tannery 
in  Richmond,  Pennsylvania.  One  after- 
noon we  walked  over  to  Townville,  and 
into  the  store  of  Mr.  George  B.  Delama- 
ter,  the  old  friend  I  have  told  you  of. 
Mr.  Delamater  was  not  in,  but  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Orange  Noble,  now  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  took  me  aside  and  told  me  who 
I  was,  recognizing  me  from  descriptions 
he  had  seen.  He  whispered  to  me  that 
1  might  feel  perfectly  safe;  and  when 
Delamater  came  in  he  knew  me,  although 
we  had  not  met  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  He  took  us  both  home,  and  un- 
der assumed  names  we  went  to  work. 
Tidd,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  was  sent 


somewhere  down  on  Oil  Creek,  where 
he  stayed  a  long  time.  It  is  strange 
that  the  poor  fellow  should  have  lived 
through  so  much,  to  die  with  fever  at 
last  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  I 
stayed  at  Townville  several  weeks,  till 
suspicious  persons  came  about  looking 
for  me,  and  then  began  a  series  of 
flights  from  one  place  to  another,  for 
myself  and  brothers  John  and  Jason. 
Jason  lived  at  Akron,  Ohio.  I  went  to 
Oil  Creek,  thence  to  Elk  Creek,  and 
finally  to  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  for 
none  of  us  for  months  dared  stay  very 
long  in  one  place. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1860,  the  first  one, 
you  know,  after  father's  death,  all  of 
our  family,  and  all  of  father's  company, 
then  living,  —  except  Tidd,  who  was  still 
in  the  oil  regions, — came  together  at 
North  Elba,  New  York.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  Miss  Kate  Field,  and 
the  liberality  of  herself  and  others,  the 
North  Elba  farm  has  been  bought  and 
given  to  our  family;  to  no  one  individual 
member,  you  understand,  but  to  all  of 
us,  as  the  place  where  father's  body  is 
buried.  That  4th  of  July  was  the  last 
time  that  our  family  has  ever  been  to- 
gether. John  and  I  have  been  here  on 
this  island  for  some  years.  My  step- 
mother, with  my  half-brother  Salmon, 
and  three  half-sisters  —  one  of  them 
married — lives  at  Rohnerville,  Hum- 
boldt  County,  California.  My  brother 
Jason  lives  at  Akron,  Ohio;  and  my 
sister  Ruth,  married  to  Henry  Thomp- 
son, lives  in  Wisconsin.  Thus,  you  see, 
there  are  still  eight  of  us  children.  Fa- 
ther's was  the  last  death  in  the  family. 
We  would  all  of  us,  probably,  have  been 
long-lived  if  we  had  only  been  allowed 
to  live,  —  that  is,  if  we  had  n't  been 
murdered  in  Kansas,  and  shot  and 
hanged  in  Virginia. 

Ralph  Keeler. 
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RALPH   KEELER. 


;  His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad.' 


IN  this  number  of  The  Atlantic  we 
print  a  very  remarkable  contribution 
by  the  writer  whose  tragical  death  is 
so  out  of  keeping  with  his  character, 
that  one  still  takes  refuge  in  the  mys- 
tery involving  it,  and  half  refuses  to 
accept  it  as  a  fact.  He  had  survived 
so  much  that  it  can  hardly  be  but  he 
escaped  that  last  danger,  and  will  come 
back  yet  to  tell  the  public  of  his  advent- 
ure, and  make  his  friends  laugh  with 
him  at  those  best  points  that  can  never 
get  into  print.  His  friends  will  each 
imagine  how  he  would  do  it,  with  just 
what  humorous  consciousness,  what  ac- 
cent and  what  gesture,  —  a  hand  gayly 
flirted  in  the  air,  a  dramatic  touch 
on  the  listener's  shoulder,  —  for  Ralph 
Keeler  was  too  vivid  a  presence  in  every 
way  not  to  have  left  a  most  distinct  im- 
pression of  himself  in  the  minds  of  all 
his  acquaintance. 

But  if  he  is  really  gone  —  if  he  fell 
overboard  from  that  Spanish  steamer 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  was  stabbed  and  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  the  Spanish  officer  who  doubt- 
less believed  himself  dangerously  com- 
promised in  his  confidences  to  him,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman 
but  an  American  newspaper  correspond- 
ent—  if  we  must  accept  this  as  the  last 
of  him,  still  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of 
him  with  other  than  a  smiling  regret, 
the  whole  cheerful  tenor  of  his  life  so 
prevails  over  any  single  fact  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  and  fortune,  as  the  readers 
of  his  autobiographical  sketches  know, 
were  never  great  friends,  but  he  took 
hardship  and  privation  so  lightly,  that 
they  scarcely  seemed  adversity  in  their 
relation  to  him;  he  espoused  poverty 
with  such  bravery  that  you  half  believed 
her  prosperity  in  disguise. 

The  salient  facts  of  his  adventurous 
career  were  these.  He  was  born  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  was  early  left  an 
orphan  in  the  family  of  a  relation  in 


Western  New  York,  from  whom  he  ran 
away  while  still  very  young,  and  went 
to  seek  his  fortune  as  cabin-boy  on  the 
lake  steamers.  A  little  later,  he  became 
the  attraction  of  a  band  of  negro  min- 
strels, appearing  now  as  dancer  and  now 
as  danseuse  in  the  burnt-cork  ballet  of 
the  period.  He  was  rescued  from  this 
sad  celebrity  by  the  good  Jesuit  fathers 
at  Cape  Girardeau  in  Missouri,  and  in- 
vited to  enter  their  school.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  and 
graduating  there,  he  rested  from  his 
studies  long  enough  to  earn  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  dollars,  on  which 
he  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  chiefly  at 
Heidelberg  University.  In  his  wander- 
ings and  his  necessities  he  began  to  write 
for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  suc- 
ceeding at  once  with  Chambers 's  Jour- 
nal. He  found  himself  next  in  Califor- 
nia, where  he  taught  school,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer.  In 
1867  he  came  to  Boston  with  a  sufficient- 
ly poor  novel,  which,  being  duly  rejected 
by  various  editors,  he  courageously 
printed  at  his  own  cost,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  lecturing  and  other  in- 
dustries; and  witnessed  its  failure  with 
philosophic  calm. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  written  out 
his  experience  of  a  very  curious  sort 
of  real  life  in  the  sketch  Three  Years 
as  a  Negro  Minstrel,  which  appeared 
in  these  pages,  as  did  afterwards  his 
Two  Years  in  Europe  on  $181  Green- 
backs. These  sketches,  with  an  account 
of  his  boyish  escapade  printed  in  Old 
and  New,  were  made  into  a  little  book 
called  Vagabond  Adventures,  which  met 
with  fair  success  and  merited  greater, 
though  it  lacked  somewhat  in  simplic- 
ity and  other  prime  qualities  of  good  lit- 
erature. However,  it  showed  growth, 
and  I  hoped  that  it  would  prove  the 
germ  of  an  American  novel  in  the  man- 
ner of  Gil  Bias,  for  writing  which  its 
author  gave  distinct  promise.  Ho  often 
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talked  of  such  a  work,  and  he  confirmed 
belief  in  his  powers  in  this  direction, 
by  a  study  called  Confessions  of  a  Pa- 
tent Medicine  Man,  which  got  little 
notice  in  the  magazine,  and  yet,  so  far 
as  it  went,  was  of  the  best  kind,  racy, 
graphic,  and  realistic  in  singular  degree, 
though  the  author  was  not  altogether 
able  to  forget  the  magazinist  in  working 
out  his  dramatically  conceived  person- 
age . 

He  went  abroad  again  and  was  at  Ge- 
neva during  the  sittings  of  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  wrote  some  very  clever 
papers  about  the  Genevan  neighbor- 
hoods, for  Harper's  Magazine.  In  De- 
cember last  he  went  to  Cuba  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
so  came  to  his  end. 

Of  course,  he  did  nothing  of  perma- 
nent value,  unless  his  Three  Years  as  a 
Negro  Minstrel  is  to  remain  in*  some  sort 
as  a  memoir  of  the  only  species  of  histri- 
onic art,  the  only  drama,  that  America 
has  invented.  He  never  quite  released 
himself  from  those  early  influences; 
something  of  the  End  Man  clung  about 
him  still,  and  tempted  him  into  a  flour- 
ishing expression  where  he  easily  saw 
himself  that  a  simpler  utterance  would 
have  been  better.  We  are  ready  to 
speak  too  largely  and  hopefully  of  the 
dead;  but  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say  of  Ralph  Keeler  that  he  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  at  last  to  outgrow  not  only 
the  evils  of  his  early  want  of  schooling, 
but  the  more  serious  evils  of  the  subse- 
quent conditions  of  it.  He  had  been 
a  hard  student,  and  he  could  not  hold 
lightly  what  had  cost  him  years  of 
hunger  and  cold.  But  even  his  error  in 
this  direction  is  pathetic  and  respectable ; 
his  later  sketches  showed  that  he  was 
correcting  it,  and  betray  little  of  his 
earlier  anxiety  to  get  in  all  that  he  knew, 
all  the  time.  His  letters  from  Cuba  to 


the  Tribune,  hastily  and  interruptedly 
written,  fairly  rose  from  the  level  of 
journalism  to  that  of  literature.  He  was 
getting  rid  of  that  inartistic  uneasiness 
of  which  he  was  comically  aware,  and 
which  sometimes  seemed  to  present  itself 
as  anxiety  to  know  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  men  who  had  not  been  negro 
minstrels  in  their  youth.  Not  that  he 
was  ever  meanly  ashamed  of  that  part 
of  his  past.  He  accepted  it,  laughed 
at  it,  let  it  go.  He  never  was  meanly 
proud  of  it,  either,  or  of  any  of  the 
squalor  and  suffering  that  he  had  sur- 
vived. 

He  was  not  a  perfect  character;  but 
he  had  qualities  that,  in  better  adjust- 
ment, go  to  form  the  highest  character, 
as  good-will,  kind-heartedness,  sensi- 
tiveness, and  a  sort  of  Oriental  submis- 
sion and  American  amiability  under  the 
strokes  of  fate.  He  had  a  gay  philos- 
ophy, not  new  but  newly  formulated,  of 
which  he  was  full  when  I  saw  him  last,t 
a  few  days  before  he  went  to  his  death, 
and  which  he  expounded  joyously:  "  Put 
your  finger  on  the  present  moment  and 
enjoy  it;  it 's  the  only  one  you  've  got  or 
ever  will  have!"  It  is  imaginable  of 
one  so  subtile  as  he  that  in  his  extremity, 
to  come  so  miserably  soon,  the  sad  irony 
lurking  in  this  creed  might  receive  an 
instant's  recognition. 

In  many  ways  his  life  seems  to  me 
heroical  —  more  heroical  than  he  was; 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  men 
and  their  lives;  and  though  it  is  not  an 
example,  it  is  full  of  lessons  of  patience, 
perseverance,  and  honorable  aspiration. 
He  had  done  everything  for  himself;  he 
had  even  made  the  friends  who  helped 
him;  and  he  accomplished  a  good  deal 
more  than  most  men  who  succeed  more 
spectacularly. 

Peace  to  his  most  kindly  spirit ! 

W.  D.  H. 
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WE  asked  a  friend,  out  of  that  constant 
doubt  we  have  of  the  taste  of  any  one  gen- 
eration, whether  the  poem,  Hose  Aylmer  (in 
those  Cameos  which  Messrs.  Stedman  and 
Aldrich  have  selected  with  so  much  judg- 
ment from  the  works  of  Landor),  did  not 
probably  affect  Charles  Lamb  through  his 
own  or  his  contemporaries'  mood,  and  per- 
haps by  some  charm  of  melody  or  move- 
ment, rather  than  by  the  appeal  of  any 
veritable  poetic  substance  in  it ;  for  other- 
wise we  did  not  understand  his  extravagant 
admiration  of  it.  When  our  friend  an- 
swered, No,  he  did  not  think  so,  —  he  but 
confirmed  our  first  impression  and  quite 
undermined  our  good  opinion  of  him.  It  is 
with  the  belief  that  no  reader  of  ours  will 
deal  himself  a  like  fatal  blow,  that  we  give 
the  poem  here. 

ROSE   AYLMER. 

» 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race '. 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine ! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

Pretty,  very  ;  very  delicate,  very  graceful, 
very  sweet ;  but  upon  the  stainless  con- 
science of  a  book-noticcr,  nothing  more. 
Yet  on  this  slender  diet  the  good  Lamb 
-professes  (to  be  sure,  in  a  letter  to  the  au- 
thor) to  have  lived  for  days ;  and  an  emu- 
lous American  essayist  of  like  stomach  de- 
clares to  the  editors  of  the  Cameos  that  he 
did  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  these  cases, 
however,  as  in  those  anomalous  instances  of 
people  subsisting  for  a  long  time  upon  noth- 
ing at  all,  we  should  like  to  make  sure  that 
some  sort  of  nourishment  was  riot  covertly 
taken  ;  say  that  this  American  essayist  had 
not  sustained  fainting  nature  with  secret 
draughts  from  the  Helicon  of  Percival  or  of 

Cameos:  selected  from  the  Works  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  By  E.  C.  STEDMAN  and  T.  B.  ALDRICH. 
With  an  Introduction.  Boston:  J.  R.  O.«good  & 
Co.  1874. 

Satan :  A  Libretto.  By  CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE 
Ca.VNCH.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1874. 

Verses.  By  II.  II.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1874. 

Tit  Life  of  John  Warren,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral during  the  War  of  the  lie.voLu.tion  ;  first  Profess- 
or of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard  College ; 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  etc. 


George  P.  Morris.  For  in  this  poem  of 
Hose  Aylmer,  we  do  not  find  even  the  at- 
tenuated nutriment  of  suggestion  ;  but  for 
the  fact  given  by  Landor's  biographer  that 
it  refers  to  a  lady  of  Lord  Aylmer's  family, 
whom  he  regarded  with  a  very  tender  senti- 
ment, and  who  died  very  young,  how  could 
this  melodious  trifle  move  one  1  There  are 
many  other  fancies  in  the  present  book, 
quite  as  slight,  which  have  the  real  poetic 
life  and  root ;  this  seems  at  best  but  a  tube- 
rose blossom  skillfully  wired  for  a  bouquet. 
Compare  it,  coinciding  reader,  with  certain 
bits  of  Tennyson  or  Emerson  ;  or  with  such 
expressions  of  pure  feeling  as  Longfellow's 
Aftermath,  and  Changed ;  and  its  lack  ap- 
pears. Here,  we  foresee  that  the  lovers  of 
Rose  Aylmer,  who  have  been  waiting  to 
disable  us,  will  come  out  with  "  Obtuse  !  " 
and  "  Dull-witted  !  "  Whereupon  we  retort 
that  the  danger  of  liking  a  poet  not  gen- 
erally liked  is  that  you  fall  into  willfulness 
and  affectation,  and  like  everything  he  has 
done,  simply  because  other  people  do  not. 
The  world,  after  all,  is  a  wise  old  head, 
and  does  not  overlook  its  good  things.  It 
knows  which  are  its  most  interesting  cities 
and  finest  mountains ;  its  noblest  statues, 
churches  ;  its  most  beautiful  pictures  ;  it 
also  knows  which  are  its  truest  and  greatest 
poets.  Possibly,  then,  if  Landor  has  been 
the  least  enjoyed  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
is  really  the  least  of  them  in  genius,  and  the 
present  fashion  of  crying  out,  "  Oh,  Landor, 
—  yes,  indeed  ! "  is  only  a  fashion,  after  all. 
We  should  say  of  the  present  collection, 
so  full  of  exquisite  colors  and  precious 
forms,  that  the  value  was  never  so  much  in 
the  quality  of  the  thought,  as  in  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  wrought ;  and  we  doubt  if 
any  reader  coming  newly  to  these  gems  here, 
without  pi-ejudice  in  favor  of  their  author, 
will  receive  a  lasting  impression  from  them. 
A  vague  pleasure  will  remain  in  his  mind,  a 
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memory  of  intellectual  delight,  a  sense  of 
graceful  attitudes  and  gleams  of  color;  but 
his  heart  will  not  have  been  deeply  stirred 
or  often  touched,  though  his  fancy  will  have 
been  constantly  charmed,  not  his  imagina- 
tion,—  these  little,  lovely  things  arc  always, 
we  believe,  fanciful,  and  never  quite  imag- 
inative. The  limpid  rill  of  rhyme  runs  on 
and  presently  sparkles  into  a  bewitching 
conceit,  or  glows  with  some  brilliant  image  ; 
but  it  does  not  diffuse  any  strong  influence, 
or  haunt  the  mind  afterward  with  any  very 
fertile  thought.  One  might  say  indeed  that 
these  Cameos  wore  mostly  only  a  more  ex- 
quisite kind  of  vers  de  socifle;  some  of  them 
hardly  rise  above  the  ordinary  vers  desocie'tf; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  such  verses 
are  of  the  most  difficult  to  write  well.  Take 
this,  for  example  :  — 

IN   NO  HASTE. 

Nay,  thank  me  not  again  for  those 
Camellias,  that  untimely  rose; 
But  if,  whence  you  might  please  the  more, 
And  win  the  few  unwon  before, 
I  sought  the  flowers  you  loved  to  wear, 
O'erjoyed  to  see  them  in  your  hair, 
Upon  my  grave,  I  pray  you,  set 

One  primrose  or  one  violet 

Stay  ....  I  can  wait  a  little  yet. 

This  is  deliciously  playful  and  freakish, 
but  it  is  not  more  ;  and  Under  the  Lindens, 
which  every  one  knows  and  loves,  is  scarcely 
more.  Here  is  another  trifle,  elegant,  per- 
fect, so  finely  cut  and  subtly  tinted  that  it 
sinus  the  farthest  art  can  go  in  its  wav,  — 
which  is  the  way  of  nearly  all  the  others  :  — 

DEFIANCE. 

Catch  her  and  hold  her  if  you  can.  .  .  . 

See,  she  defies  you  with  her  fan, 

Shuts,  opens,  and  then  holds  it  spread 

In  threatening  guise  above  your  head. 

Ah  !  why  did  you  not  start  before 

she  reached  the  porch  and  closed  the  door? 

Simpleton  !  will  you  never  learn 

That  girls  and  time  will  not  return  ? 

Of  each  you  should  have  made  the  most ; 

Once  gone,  they  are  forever  lost. 

In  vaiu  your  knuckles  knock  your  brow, 

In  vain  will  you  remember  how 

Like  a  slim  brook  the  gamesome  maid 

Sparkled,  and  ran  into  the  shade. 

The  opening  picture  in  this  is  heavenly 
fair;  the  closing  image  is  happy  enough  for 
a  while  to  lure  back  one's  youth  ;  but  the 
whole  thing  is  merely  a  graceful  fancy,  and 
all  these  Cameos  —  with  the  exception  of 
some  such  fine  painting  as  An  Evening 
Picture,  and  some  personal  tributes,  to 
Browning,  to  Julius  Hare,  to  Lamb  and 
others  —  are  conceits,  neither  more  nor  less. 
This  gives  a  certain  monotony  to  the  collec- 
tion, which  is  relieved  by  the  variety  of 
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mood  expressed  in  them,  though  the  mood 
is  hardly  ever  entirely  serious.  It  is  most 
serious,  we  should  say,  in  this,  which  is  per- 
haps less  than  any  other  a  conceit :  — 

ON  MUSIC. 

Many  love  music  but  for  music's  sake  ; 
Many  because  her  touches  can  awake 
Thoughts  that  repose  within  the  breast  half  dead, 
And  rise  to  follow  where  she  loves  to  lead. 
What  various  feelings  come  from  days  gone  by  ! 
What  tears  from  far-off  sources  dim  the  eye  ! 
Few,  when  light  fingers  with  sweet  voices  play, 
And  melodies  swell,  pause,  and  melt  away, 
Mind  how  at  every  touch,  at  every  tone, 
A  spark  of  life  hath  glistened  and  hath  gone. 

It  is  most  winningly  tender  in  this  hinted 
drama  of  passion  in  a  young  girl's  heart :  — 

MA11QARKT. 
Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel  ; 

My  Oncers  ache,  my  lips  are  dry  ; 
Oh  if  you  feel  the  pain  1  feel  ! 

But  who  could  ever  feel  as  I ! 
No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true, 

All  other  men  may  use  deceit ; 
He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue, 
And  often  swore  my  lips  were  sweet. 

But  an  arch  gayety  is  the  temper  in  which 
most  of  the  pieces  are  conceived,  and  with 
that  their  touches  of  melancholy  and  regret 
do  not  discord,  of  course. 

"  It  seems  to  us,"  say  the  editors,  "  that 
precisely  the  amount  of  benefit  which  a 
familiarity  with  the  antique  models  can 
render  to  a  modern  poet  is  discernible  in 
the  greater  portion  of  our  selections.  Their 
clearness  and  terseness  are  of  the  classic 
mold,  but  the  language,  thought,  emotion, 
are  Landorian  and  English."  This  is  rea- 
sonable, and  we  think  all  refined  readers 
will  be  glad  of  the  proof  of  it  in  this  very 
fortunate  little  selection.  But  a  poet,  sick 
and  poor,  comparatively  little  learned,  and 
dying  very  young,  could  be  more  Grgek  in 
what  is  worth  having,  as  well  as  more  En- 
glish, than  the  rich,  well-bom,  erudite  stu- 
dent who  died  rather  obscure  at  eighty 
years  of  age :  nearly  every  line  that  Keats 
wrote  has  affected  English  poetry  since,  and 
we  are  anxious  not  to  lose  a  word  of  his  ; 
Landor  may  be  said  not  to  have  affected  it 
at  all,  and  we  gladly  forget  whole  epics  that 
he  wrote.  Such  trifles  as  these  Cameos  will 
perhaps  constitute  hereafter  Lander's  chief 
claim  to  remembrance  amongst  English 
]>oets.  He  had  a  real  poetic  genius,  no 
doubt,  but  his  temperament  undid  him  ;  he 
could  not  or  would  not  see  himself  in  his 
real  relation  to  things. 

Turgue'nieff  wisely  says  that  nothing 
great  is  accomplished  outside  of  nationality, 
that  one  is  great  only  as  one  is  of  one's  own 
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country ;  and  he  might  have  gone  further 
and  said  that  a  man  achieves  little  who  re- 
fuses to  be  his  own  contemporary.  Landor 
was  not  content  to  be  an  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  he  was  a  dreamer,  as 
great  poets  never  are  ;  he  would  be  a  Greek 
of  the  polite  time  of  Aspasia  and  Pericles  ; 
consequently  he  has  not  yet  found  a  secure 
place  in  the  English  heart,  and  the  Athe- 
nians, besides  not  knowing  English,  have 
been  dead  so  long  that  they  cannot  conven- 
iently receive  him  into  theirs. 

—  The  tendency  of  modern  liberalism  to 
ignore  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels  has  been 
one  of  the  most  painful  spectacles  which 
conservative  theologians  have  had  to  con- 
template; and  but  for  the  consoling  reflec- 
tion that  these  liberals  were  destined  to  be 
very  much  astonished  at  the  last  day,  their 
behavior  would  have  been  well-nigh  insup- 
portable. Flattered  out  of  all  semblance 
to  himself  the  Evil  One  has  been  in  his 
most  distinctive  characteristics ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  little  personal  traits ; 
the  horns  and  the  hoofs  went  long  ago,  and 
even  that  unmistakable  evidence  of  identity, 
the  forked  tail,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in 
the  demons  of  our  time,  than  the  like  ap- 
pendage which,  in  our  own  race,  marked  a 
stage  of  progress  from  the  Ascidian  (if  the 
impostor  so  lately  convicted  of  wearing  its 
dorsal  cord  in  front  may  be  cited  in  this 
connection)  to  the  free  religionist,  is  now  to 
be  found  in  people  of  culture.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  far  greater  importance,  a  question  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  power  which  had  so 
long  frightened  mankind  into  being  good, 
and  must  thus  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  us  to  our  present  millen- 
nial condition.  This  power  has  been  gradu- 
ally stripped  of  its  attributes  ;  its  force  as 
an  active  principle  has  been  taken  away ; 
and  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  purely  nega- 
tive state,  relegated  to  its  primordial  jelly, 
its  original  diabolic  nitro-glycerine,  as  it 
were.  It  is  in  this  forlorn  situation  that 
Mr.  Cranch  finds  the  common  Enemy,  whom 
he  attempts  to  rehabilitate  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  his  little  poem,  or  libretto,  called 
Satan.  The  poem  is  in  dramatic  or  oper- 
atic form,  and  after  the  overture  we  hear 
a  chorus  of  World-Spirits  who  witness  the 
spectacle  of  .creation  and  the  fall  of  man, 
and  whom  the  angel  Raphael  tells  that 
these  events  took  place  in  the  remote  past, 
and  only  now  reach  them 

—  "  with  the  beams  of  light 
That  left  long,  long  ago  those  distant  worlds, 
And  flash  from  out  the  past  like  present  truths. 


....  'T  is  yours  to  unfold  the  mythic  form 
And  guess  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  tale. 
....  Men  and  angels  can  conceive 
Through  symbols  only  the  eternal  truths. 
Through  all  creation  streams  this  dual  ray, 
This  marriage  of  the  spirit  with  the  form, 
The  correspondence  of  the  universe 
With  souls  through  sense." 

From  the  darkness  Satan  now  vaguely 
appears,  and  when  the  spirits  at  Raphael's 
bidding  challenge  him,  he  declares  himself: 

"  I  am  not  what  I  seem  to  finite  minds  ;  — 

No  fallen  angel  ;  for  I  never  fell, 

Though  priest  and  poet  feign  me  exiled  and  doomed ; 

But  ever  was  and  ever  shall  be  thus,  — 

Nor  worse  nor  better  than  the  Eternal  planned. 

I  am  the  Retribution,  not  the  Curse, 

I  am  the  shadow  and  reverse  of  God  ; 

The  type  of  mixed  and  interrupted  good  ; 

The  clod  of  sense,  without  whose  earthly  base 

You  spirit-flowers  can  never  grow  and  bloom. 

I  am  that  stern  necessity  of  fate, 
Creation's  temperament,  —  the  mass  and  mold 
Of  circumstance,  through  which  eternal  law 
Works,  in  its  own  mysterious  way,  its  will. 

Naught  evil,  though  it  were  the  Prince  of  evil, 
Hath  being  in  itself.     For  God  alone 
Existeth  in  Himself,  and  good,  which  lives 
As  sunshine  lives,  born  of  the  Parent  Sun. 
I  am  the  finite  shadow  of  that  Sun, 
Opposite,  not  opposing,  only  seen 
Upon  the  nether  side. 

Nor  happy  I,  nor  wretched.     I  but  do 
My  work,  as  finite  fate  and  law  prescribe. 

No  personal  will  am  I,  no  influence  bad 
Or  good.     I  symbolize  the  wild  and  deep 
And  unregenerated  wastes  of  life, 
Dark  with  transmitted  tendencies  of  race, 
And  blind  mischance  ;  all  crude  mistakes  of  will 
And  tendency  unbalanced  by  due  weight 
Of  favoring  circumstance  ;  all  passion  blown 
By  wandering  winds  ;  all  surplusage  of  force 
Piled  up  for  use,  but  slipping  from  its  base 
Of  law  and  order  ;  all  undisciplined 
And  ignorant  mutiny  against  the  wise 
Restraint  of  rules  by  centuries  old  indorsed, 
And  proved  the  best  so  long  it  needs  no  proof; 
All  quality  o'erstrained  until  it  cracks,  — 
Yet  but  a  surface-crack  :  the  Eternal  Eye 
Sees  underneath  the  soul's  sphere,  as  above, 
And  knows  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world 
Will  not  be  jarred  or  loosened  by  the  play 
Of  sun  and  wind  and  rain  upon  the  crust 
Ot  upper  soil. 

....  So  hate  not  me.     For  I 

Am  but  the  picture  mortal  eyes  behold, 

Shadowing  the  dread  results  of  broken  laws 

Designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  for  the  good 

Of  man,  though  typed  as  Darkness,  Pain,  and  Fire. 

His  name  is  Love.     He  wills  no  curse  on  men 

Or  spirits,  who  condemn  themselves,  and  hide 

Their  faces  in  the  murky  fogs  of  sense 

And  lawless  passion,  and  the  hate  and  feud 

Born  of  all  dense  inwoven  ignorance. 

Man  loves  or  fears  the  shadow  of  himself. 

God  shines  behind  him.     Let  him  turn  and  see  " 
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These  passages,  in  which  the  thought  of 
the  poem  culminates,  present  a  conception 
of  evil  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  new.  All 
the  liberal  sects,  no  doubt,  would  claim 
some  part  of  it,  and  it  represents  most  of 
th''  hs'iicvolent  desire  on  the  subject  which 
moves  the  world  now.  New  or  not,  or.  true 
or  not,  it  is  here  very  adequately  uttered, 
and  will  doubtless  please  people  who  fancy 
themselves  in  no  need  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air,  an  arch-enemy  and  rival 
of  God,  a  conscious  and  sentient  tempter 
of  men's  souls.  It  is  not  our  office  to 
pronounce  them  right  or  wrong,  but  only 
to  recognize  the  artistic  success  of  Mr. 
Cranch  in  embodying  their  opinions.  In 
the  minor  virtues  of  musical  verse  and 
fine  diction,  the  poem  is  not  less  fortunate; 
though  it  seems  to  us  that  a  nobler  close 
would  have  been  in  Satan's  closing  words, 
if  it  could  have  been  contrived  to  have  him 
appear  after  and  'not  before  most  of  the 
dialoguing  and  chorusing.  It  might  be 
said  for  those  who  consider  Satan  neces- 
sary to  the  scheme  of  creation,  that  even  in 
Mr.  Cranch's  rehabilitated  figure,  there  is 
fearfulness  enough,  and  that  whether  we 
call  him  Devil  or  call  him  Disorder,  we  still 
have  the  old  serpent  among  us  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

—  H.  II.  has  considerably  increased  in  a 
new  edition  the  volume  of  her  Verses,  no- 
ticed in  these  pages  some  years  ago,  and 
has  brought  into  stronger  relief,  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  pieces,  a  character- 
istic which  was  prominent  enough  in  the 
smaller  collection.  There  are  now  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  poems  in  the  book,  all  of 
which,  save  some  half  dozen,  are  allegories, 
parahlcs,  or  downright  riddles.  The  allow- 
ance is  large  even  for  a  people  who  like  one 
gravy  and  a  hundred  religions.  We  im- 
agine that  the  highest  office  of  poetry  is  to 
give  an  elevated  pleasure,  and  sometimes 
II.  H.'s  verses  do  this;  oftener  we  suspect 
ourselves  of  receiving  the  elevation  without 
the  pleasure.  Though  a  thing  may  be  very 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  we  do  not  like  to 
be  guessing  so  much  what  we  are  eating, 
and  II.  II.,  with  her  continual  allegoriz- 
ing and  parabling  is  too  apt  to  say  to  her 
reader,  — 
"  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes 

And  I  '11  give  you  something  to  make  you  wise." 

Wise.  —  that  is  well  enough  ;  but  not  all 
the  time,  please.  Nobody  wants  an  intel- 
lectual Sunday  every  day  in  the  week. 

There  are  two  little  poems  in  H.  H.'s 
book  worth  all  its  lessons,  and  one  of  the 


two  is  this  —  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is 
the  better  of  the  two :  — 

POPPIES    ON   THE  WHEAT. 
Along  Ancona's  hills  the  shimmering  heat, 
A  tropic  tide  of  air  with  ebb  and  flow, 
Bathes  all  the  fields  of  wheat  until  they  glow 
Like  flashing  seas  of  green,  which  toss  and  beat 
Around  the  vines.     The  poppies  lithe  and  fleet 
Seem  running,  fiery  torchmen,  to  and  fro 
To  mark  the  shore.     The  farmer  does  not  know 
That  they  are  there.     He  works  with  heavy  feet, 
Counting  the  bread  and  wine  by  autumn's  gain, 
But  I  — I  smile  to  think  that  days  remain 
Perhaps  to  me  in  which,  though  bn>ad  be  sweet 
No  more,  and  red  wine  warm  my  blood  in  vain, 
I  shall  be  glad,  remembering  how  the  fleet, 
Lithe  poppies  ran  like  torchmen  with  the  wheat. 

Here  are  first  a  lovely  picture  and  a  fine 
emotion,  then  a  very  subtle  poetic  thought, 
springing  from  a  freshly  noted  and  inti- 
mate yet  universal  fact  of  human  experi- 
ence. This  fulfills  the  office  of  poetry  ;  but 
to  preach  is  not  poetry's  office.  The  other 
poem  which  we  like  so  much  better  than  all 
the  sermons  is  one  that  is  more  purely 
sensuous  than  this ;  one  may  say  that  it  is 
hardly  more  than  picture  and  emotion  :  — 

OCTOBER. 

Bending  above  the  spicy  woods  which  blaze, 
Arch  skies  so  blue  they  flash,  and  hold  the  sun 
Immeasurably  far  ;   the  waters  run 
Too  slow,  BO  freighted  are  the  river- ways 
With  gold  of  elm  and  birches  from  the  maze 
Of  forests.     Chestnuts  clicking  one  by  one 
Escape  from  satin  burs  ;  her  fringes  done, 
The  gentian  spreads  them  out  in  sunny  days, 
And  like  late  revelers  at  dawn,  the  chance 
Of  one  sweet,  mad,  last  hour,  all  things  assail, 
And  conquering,  flush  and  spin  ;  while  to  enhance 
The  spell,  by  sunset  door,  wrapped  in  a  veil 
Of  red  and  purple  mists,  the  summer,  pale, 
Steals  back  alone  for  one  more  song  and  dance. 

Yet  this  is  something  more  than  picture 
and  emotion  ;  the  true  imagination  is  in  it, 
for  the  thought  of  summer  stealing  back  for 
one  more  song  and  dance  appeals  to  some- 
thing deeper  than  fancy  in  us  ;  and  by  the 
way,  in  Poppies  on  the  Wheat,  there  is  in  a 
little  space  a  very  pretty  exemplification  of 
fancy  and  imagination. 

"  The  poppies  lithe  and  fleet 
Seem  running,  fiery  torchmen :  " 

That  is  fancy. 

w  /  sknll  f>f.  glad,  remembering  how  the  fleet, 
Lithe  poppies  ran  like  torchmen  with  the  wheat : ' 

That  is  imagination. 

H.  H.  could  not  do  better  than  make  a 
study  of  the  fortunate  qualities  and  forms 
of  these  exquisite  poems. 

—  In  the  memoir  of  his  father,  Dr.  John 
Warren,  Dr.  Edward  Warren  has  not  only 
gracefully  discharged  a  filial  duty,  he  has 
also  collected  a  mass  of  material  with  regard 
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to  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
confusions  of  the  succeeding  years,  which  it 
is  always  well  to  have  brought  up  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  the  present  generation. 
John  Warren  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  27,  1753,  the  youngest  of  four 
sons.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer, 
who  died  when  John  Warren  was  a  child ; 
his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  combined  all 
those  qualities  which  now  it  is  customary  to 
call  old-fashioned,  had  the  care  of  bringing 
him  up.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1771,  and  soon  devoted  himself, 
\rith  such  meagre  aid  as  he  could  get,  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  order  to  practice  his 
profession  he  went  to  Salem.  The  Revo- 
lutionary War  soon  broke  out ;  he  saw  in- 
deed its  very  beginnings  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  can- 
non at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Soon 
afterwards  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
government,  and  was  given  the  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  Cambridge.  With  the  army 
he  went  to  New  York  and  into  New  Jersey 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  In  1777 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  John 
Collins,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
returned  to  Boston  to  .take  charge  of  a  hos- 
pital. In  this  city  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1815,  during  which  time  he  ac- 
quired a  large  practice,  and  occupied  sev- 
eral positions  of  honor.  The  reader  de- 
rives from  the  book  a  pleasing,  if  not  over 
vivid,  impression  of  the  man.  After  the 
war  came  all  the  confusion  about  the  new 
molding  of  society ;  everything  had  to  start 
afresh ;  those  times  were  by  no  means  the 
easy-going  days  when  there  was  nothing 
extant  but  virtue,  as  we  are  often  told ;  and 
we  have  a  good  view  of  much  of  this  tur- 
moil in  this  volume.  Dr.  Warren's  claims 
to  notice  for  his  professional  success  are  well 
known ;  in  his  day,  medicine  could  be  studied 
only  with  great  difficulties,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  help  form  the  present  admira- 
ble system. 

—  Most  non-believers  in  Christianity,  and 
a  great  many  professors  of  it,  sneer  at  for- 
eign missions,  —  the  former  because  heathen 
or  Moslem  nations  have  not  in  one  day 
been  transformed,  the  latter  perhaps  because 
they  do  not  want  to  give  to  them,  and  so 
quiet  their  consciences  by  saying  that  "  there 
is  missionary  work  enough  to  be  done  at 
home."  Neither  of  these  classes  of  persons 
£  likely  to  read  Dr.  Jessup's  book  about  the 
Women  of  the  Arabs,  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  should  not  do  so.  Here  we  see  women 
aj  about  the  point  at  which  they  were 


originally  found  by  Christ,  and  those  who 
will  compare  the*  position  of  women  in 
heathen  and  Moslem  countries  with  that 
which  they  occupy  in  Christian,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Protestant  nations,  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  admit  that  the  civilization  and 
elevation  of  that  sex,  as  far  even  as  they 
have  gone,  are  fundamentally  due  to  any 
other  influence  than  that  of  Christianity. 

To  such  a  comparison  the  book  before  us 
is  an  excellent  help.  As  regards  the  social 
estimation  in  which  women  are  held  in  Syria, 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  state  that,  when  a 
girl  is  born,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  female 
acquaintance  of  the  mother  to  come  in  and 
weep  and  condole  with  her  over  her  great 
misfortune,  and  that  "  in  most  parts  of  Syria 
to-day,  the  murder  of  women  and  girls  is  au 
act  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  deserve  no- 
tice." The  Koran  holds  out  the  reward  of 
Paradise  to  obedient  wives,  but  it  declares 
the  superiority  of  men  to  women,  and  com- 
mands husbands  "  to  chide  those  whose  re- 
fractoriness ye  have  cause  to  fear  ....  and 
scourge  them."  This  last  injunction,  says  Dr. 
Jessup,  is  "  carried  out  with  terrible  severity. 
The  scourging  and  beating  of  wives  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  Moslem  domestic 
life,"  and  women  are  often  kicked  and  beat- 
en to  death  and  "  no  outsider  knows  the 
cause."  The  women  of  the  wealthier  classes 
are  sometimes  taught  to  read  the  Koran, 
but  that  is  the  limit  of  their  instruction, 
Moslem  men  in  general  being  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  education  of  women,  and  con- 
temptuously skeptical  as  to  their  mental 
capacity,  or  the  possibility  of  their  moral 
elevation. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  first  attempts 
to  teach  the  women  and  girls  of  Syria  were 
made  in  Beiruth  by  Mrs.  Bird  and  Mrs. 
Goodell,  the  wives  of  American  missiona- 
ries. These  schools  were  interrupted,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  L.  Smith  began  the  work  all 
over  again  in  1834,  with  four  scholars.  In 
a  letter  of  hers  dated  February,  1836,  she 
gives,  as  Dr.  Jessup  says,  "  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  '  average  woman  '  of  Syria  of 
her  time,  and  the  description  holds  true  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  women  of  the  present." 
But  "  great  changes  have  come  over  Syria 
since  that  description  was  written.  Not 
less  than  twelve  high  schools  for  girls  have 
been  established  since  then  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  not  far  from  forty  common 
schools,  exclusively  for  girls,  under  the 
different  missionary  societies,"  —  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Prussian,  Jesuit,  and  Amcr 
ican.  Dr.  Jessup  gives  a  list  of  twenty 
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three  girls'  schools,  "  now  or  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Syria  Mission "  of  the 
American  Board.  In  the  British  Svrian 
schools  alone  there  are  over  fifteen  hundred 
girls.  Puhlic  opinion  in  the  towns  of  Syria 
is  undergoing  a  great  change  with  regard 
to  the  value  and  mres.-ity  of  educating  girls, 
and  one  or  two  Arab  women  are  themselves 
inor-t  eluquently  pleading  their  own  cause 
in  this  direction. 

With  so  much  of  exceeding  interest  and 
value  as  there  is  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Jes- 
6ii p's,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  compiling 
it  he  did  not  more  remember  that  book- 
inakiug  is  an  art  also.  The  middle  third 
of  tbe  volume  is  taken  up  with  tedious  ex- 
tracts from  missionary  journals,  in  which 
Jutes  and  places  and  persons  "cross  over 
and  figure  in "  in  the  most  bewildering 
manner.  Nor  can  stories  of  Calvin istic  con- 
versions edify  those  large  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  not  Calvinists.  To  inaugu- 
rate a  system  of  education  among  a  wholly 
degraded  and  ignorant  population  is  a  mo- 
mentous thing.  We  confess  to  a  shudder 
at  a  course  of  study  for  these  ignorant 
daughters  of  poor  and  densely  ignorant 
parents  which,  beside  the  usual  elements, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  person- 
ages and  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, requires  also  all  the  dates  be- 
longing to  these  latter,  and  verbatim  recita- 
tions of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  longer 
and  shorter  Catechisms,  and,  for  the  ad- 
vaiiecd  classes,  "  Watts  on  the  Mind,"  "an 
abridged  work  in  Moral  Philosophy,"  and 
"  the  whole  of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the 
Reformation/'  read  aloud !  What  undi- 
gested masses  must  these  remain  in  the 
intellectual  system  of  the  Syrian  girls!  The 
Bible,  a  .simple  but  consecutive  history  of 
mankind  in  narrative  form,  needle-work, 
drawing,  and  singing,  and,  if  possible,  some 
idea  of  the  literature  of  one  language  beside 
their  own,  should  be  the  superstructure  of 
the  "  three  It's "  for  any  first  generation 
of  educated  youths  and  girls.  For  their 
children  let  the  abstractions  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics  be  reserved. 
Surely,  above  all  men,  the  foreign  mission- 
ary should  study  the  German  Art  of  Ped- 
•gogy. 

—  The  catalogue  of  Harvard  University, 
which  has  just  appeared  for  the  second  year 
in  its  enlarged  and  improved  form,  gives  the 
reader  a  very  complete  history  of  what  has 
been  done  during  the  year  1872-73,  as  well 
as  of  what  is  doing  in  the  present.  As  a 
manual  of  information  it  leaves  nothing  to 


be  desired  ;  under  the  head  of  the  Courses 
of  Instruction,  it  gives  an  outline  of  the 
work  in  each  department,  and  in  the  list 
of  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  book 
there  is  set  before  the  reader  the  means  of 
testing  more  thoroughly  what  is  required  of 
the  students.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  better  method  to  enable  outsiders  to  get  a 
complete  comprehension  of  the  work  of  the 
university.  Visiting  committees  do  much 
better  in  theory  than  in  practice  ;  they  are 
unable  to  determine  how  much  the  success 
of  a  recitation  at  which  they  are  present  is 
due  to  the  glibness  of  some  few  who  are  un- 
abashed by  new  faces,  or  its  failure  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  students.  The  ex- 
aminations give  a  fairer  test  on  the  whole, 
and  there  will  be  more  care  given  to  the 
preparation  of  papers  when  it  is  known  that 
they  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public.  To 
get  a  complete  notion,  the  answers  of  the 
students  should  also  be  seen,  but  the  public 
will  of  course  have  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  means  of  taking  so  much  trouble. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  way  of 
advance  in  the  academical  department,  but 
it  is  to  the  law  and  medical  schools  that 
one  looks  with  the  greatest  interest,  for  it  is 
in  them  that  the  most  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  numbers  of  the 
students,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  respectively, 
are  encouraging,  and  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  changes  which  have  been  introduced 
into  these  two  well-known  schools  will  have, 
before  long,  the  result  of  modifying  for  the 
better  the  conduct  of  other  professional 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

Graduates  of  the  college  will  see  with 
interest  the  modifications  made  with  regard 
to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees;  we 
confess  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  find 
so  many  candidates  for  these  degrees. 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  marks  cautious 
but  steady  improvement,  and  it  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  send  us 
their  illustrated  library  edition  of  Wilkie 
Collins's  novel,  Moonstone ;  A  Princess 
of  Thule,  a  novel  by  William  Black,  au- 
thor of  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  ; 
Harry  Heathcote  of  Gangoil,  a  Tale  of  Aus- 
tralian Bush-Life,  by  Anthony  Trollope ; 
the  revised  edition  of  Albert  Barnes's  Notes 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 
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Philippians,  and  Colossians ;  and  Will- 
iam Swinton's  School  Composition  :  being 
advanced  Language-Lessons  for  Grammar 
Schools. 

From  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  we 
have  Storm- Warriors,  or,  Life-Boat  Work 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  by  Rev.  John  Gil- 
more;  and  The  Sources  of  Standard  En- 
glish, by  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant. 

We  have  also  received  the  following 
books  :  From  the  American  Publishing  Co., 
Hartford,  The  Gilded  Age,  a  Tale  of  To- 
Day,  by  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  From  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co., 
Hartford,  Ten  Years  in  Washington  :  Life 
and  Scenes  in  the  National  Capital,  as  a 
Woman  sees  them,  by  Mary  Clemmer 
Ames.  From  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston, 
the  first  volume  of  George  Henry  Lewes's 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mimd.  From  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  The  New  Chem- 
istry, by  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Erving  Pro- 
fessor 6f  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Har- 
vard University.  From  Porter  and  Coates, 
Philadelphia,  In  the  Days  of  my  Youth,  a 
novel  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  From  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York,  A  Very 
Young  Couple,  by  the  author  of  Mrs. 
Jerningham's  Journal.  From  Edmonston 
and  Douglas,  Edinburgh,  Business,  by  a 
Merchant.  From  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Practical  Histology,  for  Beginners  in 
Microscopy,  by  James  Tyson,  M.  D.  From 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  Our  Naval 
School  and  Naval  Officers ;  a  Glance  at  the 
Condition  of  the  French  Navy  prior  to  the 
late  Franco-German  War:  translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  De  Crisenoy  by  Com- 
mander Richard  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  N.  From 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  as  applied  to  the  Wants 
of  the  West ;  with  an  Essay  on  Forest 
Planting  on  the  Great  Plains, "by  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland,  Landscape  Architect. 

t 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN.1 

The  sesthetical  heretic  who  has  written 
twelve  letters  in  book- form  is  a  very  bitter 
foe  of  certain  appearances  of  modern  art ;  in 
fact,  he  is  a  confirmed  grumbler :  but  many 
of  his  lamentations  are  well  founded,  the 

1  All  books  mentioned  under  this  head  are  to  be  had 
at  Schonhof  and  Moller's,  40  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

Zw'tilf  Briefe  fines  dstfietischen  Ketzers.  Berlin  : 
Yerlag  von  Robert  Oppenheim.  1874. 

Les  Religieuses  BouddfiisUs  depuis  Sakya-Mouni 
jusqu'd  nos  Jours.  Par  MART  SUMMEB.  Avec  une 


general  drift  of  the  book  is. excellent,  and 
one  cannot  help  applauding  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
popular  theories  of  the  present  time  are  at- 
tacked. Ruskin,  alike  with  his  praise  and 
his  blame,  has  been  almost  without  effect  on 
modern  art,  and,  according  to  our  heretic,  it 
is  the  way  in  which  we  let  our  thinking  be 
done  for  us,  that  injures  our  power  of  appre- 
ciation and  comprehension.  We  read  seri 
ous  books  on  art,  and  get  from  them  rules 
rather  than  principles  ;  we  adopt  their  con- 
clusions and  consider  ourselves  cultivated. 
Hence,  he  says,  in  Germany,  while  music  has 
advanced  so  far,  Thorwaldsen  has  been  de- 
clared equal  to  the  ancients,  and  Cornelius 
a  rival  of  Michael  Angeio.  The  frequent- 
ing of  galleries  is  the  favorite  antidote  to 
such  crudeness  of  thought  and  neglect  of 
taste,  but,  the  heretic  goes'  on,  the  pictures 
are  ill-arranged,  without  regard  to  the  places 
for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  they  were 
painted,  they  crowd  one  another  before  the 
spectator's  eye,  and  how  little  they  serve 
may  be  judged  from  the  meagre  results  they 
help  to  produce.  We  know  what  we  have 
to  admire,  and  to  what  extent ;  the  author 
contrasts  our  conventional  admiration  of 
•what  we  have  learned  deserves  it,  with  our 
uncertainty  before  anything  new.  Then 
comes  a  letter  on  the  realism  of  the  present 
time,  the  effect  of  a  reaction  against  the 
classical  revival.  The  general  ignorance  of 
what  is  really  artistic  makes  us  admire 
qualities  which  it  is  easier  to  detect  than 
genuine  artistic  excellence.  Reproductions 
in  miniature  inspire  the  writer  of  this  book 
to  fresh  outbursts.  What  he  hopes  is  that 
some  man  may  come  along,  strong  enough 
to  break  from  the  misleading  theories  of 
nowadays,  and  able  to  take  up  the  traditions 
of  the  past;  who  will  in  spite  of  opposition 
make  his  influence  felt,  as  has  been  done 
in  literature  by  Goethe,  and  in  music  by 
Beethoven.  A  great  deal  of  what  this 
author  says  is  worth  reading.  Every  one  will 
find  an  attack  upon  some  favorite  hobby  of 
his  own,  but  he  will  also  find  ample  compen- 
sation in  the  abuse  heaped  upon  his  sinning 
neighbors.  The  following  extract  may  serve 
to  show  the  author's  manner  of  writing. 
Speaking  of  the  connoisseur,  he  says,  — 
"  He  is  the  slave  of  the  subject ;  in  Rubens 
he  dislikes  the  flesh-tints;  in  a  picture  of 

Introduction  par  Ph-Ed.  Foncaux,  Professeur  au 
College  de  France.  Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.  1873. 

Lettres  d  la  Prinresse.  Par  C.  A.  SAINTE-BEUVE,  de 
I'Acadurnie  franyaise.  Paris:  Michel  L£vy  fibres. 
1873. 
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Piloty's  or  Gcrome's  he  is  attracted  by  the 
story,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  that  it  tells. 
But  that  is  open,  above-board  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  hidden  sort  is  much  worse. 
In  the  first  place  one  hunts  after  '  expression,' 
then  after  wit  or  sentimentality  ;  after  wards 
art  becomes  moral,  Christian,  heathen,  or 
even  national,  all  of  which  are  things  with 
no  importance  to  art,  and  which  only  show 
that  in  the  plastic  arts  we  are  on  the  same 
level  as  were  our  great-grandfathers  with 
regard  to  literature  when  Gottschcd  and 
Breitinger  disputed  whether  poetry  ought  to 
be  allegorical,  moral,  didactic,  or  descriptive  ; 
all  forgetting  that  poetry  should  be  above 

all  things  poetical Every  great  work 

of  art  is  at  the  same  time  both  objective  and 
subjective  in  the  highest  degree,  as  Goethe's 
Fau>t  or  Dante's  Commedia.  This  subjectiv- 
ity is  the  expression,  and  not  the  cheap  repre- 
sentation of  pain,  emotion,  wrath,  devotion, 
maternal  affection,  etc.,  which  our  modern  ex- 
pression-painters, like  Ary  Scheffer,  conceive 
in  the  abstract,  and  try  to  give  again  ad 
homitiem  in  a  concrete  form.  The  joy  of  the 
Philistine  is  certainly  great  when  he  has 
understood  the  expression  or  made  out  the 
story.  That  such  an  expressive  figure,  how- 
ever, is  no  real  person,  but  only  the  represen- 
tation of  an  emotion,  a  lay  figure  clothed 
with  certain  moral  drapery,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  the  Philistine,  nor  does  he  care 
whether  the  figure  which  stands  before  us, 
frightened,  angry,  or  tender,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  represented  so  that  we  could  easily 
imagine  it  under  the  influence  of  another 
emotion,  or  so  that  its  personality  strikes  us 
more  than  the  abstract  passion  which  ani- 
mates it." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  evident 
evil  effect  such  a  course  must  have  on  the 
painter  who  is  forever  seeking  novelty  for 
his  pictures,  and  who  loses,  moreover,  the 
right  method  in  his  search  for  surprising 
effects.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good 
in  the  book,  besides  this,  which,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  may  be  old,  but  the  faults  it 
attacks  are  still  older.  Any  book  which 
tends  to  make  the  public  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  that  shall  be  original  as  well  as 
sound,  and  not  merely  the  echo  of  popular 
rumor,  is  a  book  worth  reading. 

—  M.  Foncaux,  the  professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  the.  Colle'ge  de  France,  has  written  an  in- 
troduction to  a  readable  little  book  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Summer,  called  Les  Religieuses  Boud- 
dhistes  depuis  Sakt/a-Mounijusqu'a  nos  Jours. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Buddhism, 
although  in  most  respects  very  tolerant, 


and  notably  so  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Brahmans,  is  exceedingly  se- 
vere in  all  that  it  has  to  say  about  women 
According  to  its  complicated  theology,  no 
living  being,  with  very  few  if  any  excep- 
tions, starts  so  unfairly  in  the  series  of  ex- 
istence tending  towards  Nirvana,  as  does  a 
woman  ;  her  only  hope  is  at  some  future 
birth  to  be  born  a  man.  When  Buddha  be- 
came a  preacher  and  went  out  into  the 
world  making  converts,  he  urged  the  men 
to  retire  into  monasteries;  about  live  hun- 
dred women,  led  by  his  nurse  and  his  former 
wife,  presented  him  with  a  request  that  he 
establish  convents  for  them.  He  refused 
absolutely  at  first,  and  in  order  to  escape 
from  them  left  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  women,  however,  shaved  their  heads, 
covered  their  raiment  with  dust,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  still  urging  their  prayer,  but 
Buddha  still  refused  to  give  them  the  per- 
mission they  desired ;  at  last  he  declines 
giving  any  answer  to  their  entreaties.  On 
meeting  that  obstacle  they,  with  some  wili- 
ness,  approach  Ananda,  one  of  Buddha's 
favorite  disciples,  a  young  man,  and  per- 
suade him  to  intercede  for  them.  He  is 
successful  and  Buddha  finally  gives  his  con- 
sent. The  life  in  the  convent  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  what  it  was  in  that  of  other  religious 
bodies.  The  women  were  admitted  after  a 
novitiate,  and  the  residence  within  the  walls 
was  not  very  different  from  that  of  other 
convents.  There  was  this  exception,  how- 
ever, that  married  women  could  enter  if  they 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  their  husbands. 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  nuns  were 
instructing  children,  begging,  and  meditat- 
ing. For  a  time  all  went  smoothly,  but  after 
a  while  the  laws  began  to  be  neglected,  the 
dress  of  the  nuns  gradually  assumed  greater 
gaudiness,  and  more  or  less  corruption  ap- 
peared. At  the  present  time  convents  are 
much  rarer  than  they  used  to  be,  but  they 
still  afford  protection  to  defenseless  women. 
In  Birmah,  Monseigneur  Bigaudct  found 
two  Buddhist  convents ;  in  one  were  seventy 
nuns,  in  the  other  about  fifty.  The  women 
of  the  country  resort  to  these  places  as  a  re- 
ligious retreat ;  others  again  —  generally,  we 
are  told,  women  past  their  youth  —  shave 
their  heads  and  wear  the  peculiar  dress  of 
the  nuns.  With  but  few  exceptions  their 
conduct  is  exemplary. 

In  Siam  few  of  the  nuns  are  under  fifty 
vears  old.  They  dress  in  white,  observe 
the  commands  of  the  law,  listen  to  daily 
preaching,  and  pray  for  hours  in  the  tem- 
ples. They  also  visit  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
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In  China  they  are  less  highly  praised.  Con- 
vents are  also  found  in  Thibet  and  Ceylon. 
The  book  itself  is  interesting ;  the  intro- 
duction by  M.  Foncaux  is  the  least  impor- 
tant part.  In  it  he  undertakes  to  disprove 
the  resemblance  so  often  found  between 
Buddhism  and  Protestantism ;  he  shows 
that  many  of  the  customs  introduced  by  the 
Buddhists  were  exactly  those  which  were 
the  especial  objects  of  the  reformers'  at- 
tacks ;  such  were  auricular  confession,  the 
worship  of  relics,  and  the  very  monasteries 
and  convents  we  have  been  writing  about. 
While  so  far  as  he  goes  he  is  right,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  points  of  similarity 
are  much  greater  and  lie  much  deeper;  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  modifications 
in  the  way  of  reform  introduced  by  Buddha 
into  the  older  Brahman  religion,  which  was 
for  a  time  supplanted.  In  each  case  it  was 
the  exaltation  of  the  individual  which  was 
accomplished,  or  perhaps  more  truly,  aimed 
at.  The  old  system  of  castes  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  hold  that  priestcraft  had 


on  the  people  was  weakened.  In  this  way 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance, 
and  M.  Foncaux's  argument  goes  for  very 
little.  Still,  it  is  to  be  said  that  he  ac- 
knowledges that  Buddhism  is  a  reform ;  it  is 
the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  which  dis- 
turb him ;  he  does  not  see  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law. 

—  The  end  of  a  notice  might  seem  hardly 
the  place  in  which  to  make  even  tardy  men- 
tion of  a  volume  by  Sainte-Beuve,  but  the 
Letters  to  the  Princess  are  hardly  of  enough 
general  interest  to  demand  more  especial 
consideration.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
short,  and  about  little  events  of  the  day,  the 
elections  for  members  of  the  Academy,  and 
such  trifling  matters.  There  is  but  very  little 
light  thrown  on  the  writer's  character,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  book  shows  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  agreeableness  of  his 
manner.  Some  of  the  gossip  of  the  day 
must  be  of  interest  for  the  survivors,  but 
there  is  little  that  one  of  us  outside  barba- 
rians will  care  to  read. 
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THE  Boston  Art  Club  opened  the  first  of 
its  winter  exhibitions  in  January,  with  a 
muster-roll  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pictures  and  sculptures,  about  one  third  of 
which  were  the  productions  of  foreigners, 
the  rest  of  American  artists. 

As  for  the  pictures,  one  scarcely  knows 
what  to  begin  with,  as  usual  in  looking  at 
collections.  The  first  glance  into  the  two 
galleries  makes  us  aware  of  the  large  can- 
vases only ;  and  we  discover  a  number  of 
these.  From  the  end  wall  of  the  second 
gallery  a  late  twilight  of  gray-yellow  stares 
out  at  us  under  the  boughs  of  a  great, 
dusky  tree,  with  the  stamp  of  some  foreign 
hand  upon  it ;  and  beside  that  there  is  a 
fresh  and  rather  hot-colored  Spanish  scene, 
The  Billet-Doux,  by  C.  Becker.  Nearer, 
there  is  something  from  Koeckoeck,  Jr.,  — 
a  lugger  dragging  over  a  rough  and  muddy 
sea,  under  a  useless  spread  of  feebly  stormy 
cloud.  There  is  also  to  be  found  a  Sunset 
in  Damascus,  by  E.  L.  Weeks,  in  which  the 
artist  seems  rather  to  have  masked  any  sen- 
timent he  may  have  begun  with,  in  the 
heavy  layers  of  paint  through  which  he  has 
attempted  to  express  it.  The  sun  has  just 


gone  to  rest  behind  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes, which  sits  in  the  background,  with 
one  large  dome  and  a  brood  of  smaller 
domes  around  it.  But  the  sun  at  Damascus 
must  have  a  strange  trick  of  color  which  it 
never  exhibits  in  these  latitudes,  for  on 
either  side  of  the  big  dome,  just  where  the 
luminary  may  be  supposed  to  have  sunk 
out  of  sight,  there  is  seen  a  faint  rosy  glow, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  sky,  up  to  within 
a  short  space  of  the  frame-top,  is  suffused 
with  an  intense,  motionless  yellow,  partially 
graded  off  into  blue.  Now,  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  it  is  customary,  we  believe, 
for  the  sun  to  produce  quite  a  different  effect 
when  it  has  this  sort  of  still,  cloudless  sky 
to  work  upon.  The  rose  could  never  come 
next  to  the  sun,  for  there  would  be  gold, 
and  it  could  not  come  next  to  the  gold, 
for  there  orange  would  appear ;  so  that 
it  is  commonly  forced  into  the  third  place 
in  the  scale  that  leads  into  blue  some- 
where at  the  zenith.  A  road  comes  out 
from  the  right  background  into  the  left  fore- 
ground, and  along  this  a  caravan  approaches, 
which  fatally  resembles  in  its  unreality  of 
appearance  the  triumphal  entries  of  domes- 
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tic  circus  troupes  we  arc  familiar  with. 
The  riders  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  drawn 
from  lay  figures,  even,  —  much  less  from  the 
life.  And  the  horse  in  the  foreground  has 
cither  onlv  been  allowed  three  legs,  or  else 
he  is  lifting  two  legs  on  the  same  side  at 
once.  Under  a  sticky  and  bruised  tree  on 
the  right,  squat  some  figures  in  blue  and 
red,  which  are  reflected  at  hap-hazard  in  a 
little  pool  just  below  them.  On  the  whole, 
the  large  canvass  do  not  attract  us.  Nearly 
opposite  to  Mr.  Weeks's  picture,  it  is  true, 
there  hangs  a  work  almost  as  large,  by 
Chieriei,  which  affords  some  genuine  en- 
joyment. A  little  Italian  boy  has  rushed 
into  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  or  sister 
is  cooking,  and,  with  a  grotesque  mask 
held  before  his  face,  has  hugely  scared  a 
little  girl,  who  has  dropped  her  doll,  and 
clings  to  the  young  woman's  skirt  in  ter- 
ror. The  latter  opposes  an  attitude  and 
expression  of  stormy  reproval  to  the  little 
masquerader.  It  is  a  pretty  subject,  and 
painted  with  great  care,  —  an  almost  ex- 
treme nicety,  in  fact.  The  countless  details 
of  the  cooking  range  alone  might  easily  ab- 
sorb our  attention,  distracting  it  from  the 
real  drama.  Not  a  stain  or  grease  spot  on 
the  iron  has  been  omitted;  and  every  atom 
of  the  dust  and  ashes,  the  remnants  of  shav- 
ings, and  the  halt-burnt  matches,  appears  to 
have  been  painted  with  a  separate  self-devo- 
tion. The  smoke-besmirched  and  variously 
disfigured  wall,  too,  is  done  with  the  same 
exactness.  Hut  the  impression  conveyed 
soon  comes  to  be  that  the  artist  could  not 
keep  his  hands  off  from  anything.  In  this 
there  is  at  once  a  timidity  and  a  self-indul- 
gence, faithful  as  the  effort  has  been  to  be 
absolutely  true.  But,  in  tact,  we  never  do 
become  aware  in  one  instant  of  so  many 
things  as  are  here  painted,  each  without  the 
chance,  of  concealment  or  generalization. 

When  we  come  to  the  pictures  of  medium 
size  (for  it  appears  we  have  naturally  classi- 
fied them  according  to  extent  of  surface),  we 
find  a  clever  piece  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  two 
peasant  women  raking  in  a  field.  They 
are  coarse,  cloddish  creatures,  whose  whole 
conformation,  and  the  very  shadows  on 
whose  rough  garments,  make  one  feel  that 
they  are  less  human  beings  than  a  species  of 
bipedal  live  stock  capable  of  handling  rakes, 
who  have  been  turned  out  into  the  fields 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  cattle.  The  artist 
has,  in  fact,  not  troubled  herself  to  make 
anything  more  of  them  than  a  pair  of  curi- 
ous, tough  animals  belonging  to  the  typo  of 
man.  Accepted  as  such,  they  are  capable 


of  giving  a  certain  wholesome,  earthy  pleas- 
ure, apart  from  the  satisfaction  which  must 
be  felt  in  the  artist's  genuine  appreciation 
of  them,  and  her  vigorous  use  of  the  brush. 

Next  in  our  way  there,  is  a  picture  by 
Meyer  von  Bremen,  called  Departure.  Two 
peasant  women,  very  well  modeled,  are 
standing  on  a  rocky  and  grove-grown  bank 
above  a  lake,  a  little  patch  of  which  appears 
in  the  right-hand  lower  corner,  where  there 
is  a  boat  with  some  imperfectly  drawn  and 
dauby  figures,  one  of  which  rises  with  a 
gesture  of  farewell.  One  of  the  women 
stands  with  her  face  from  her  companion, 
looking  after  the  boat,  while  the  other  turns 
a  brown  and  clearly-cut  face  toward  her,  as 
if  to  soothe  and  encourage.  The  sunlight 
strikes  roughly  and  blindingly  upon  the 
rock  whereon  this  girl  sits,  and  catches  some 
sprays  of  foliage  in  its  passage.  The  sen- 
timent is  tender,  but  it  is  a  case  of  sentiment 
originally  good  being  mixed  with  technical 
insincerities.  The  trees  are  very  disingen- 
uous, and  the  sunlight  strikes  us  as  sensa- 
tional. There  is  just  a  touch  of  the  stage- 
manager  in  the  whole  composition,  and  the 
trifling  work  with  the  distant  boat  seems 
to  lay  bare  the  slight  pervading  insincerity. 
Still,  the  figures  of  the  women  impress  us 
as  every  way  genuine,  and  they  are  very- 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  little  school-girls 
in  the  two  pictures  in  the  second  gallery. 
These  are  in  the  painter's  earlier  vein, — 
two  waxen  children  imprisoned  in  brown 
and  gray  surroundings  of  an  old  room,  one 
of  whom  sleeps  over  her  task,  and  is  called 
Repose,  while  the  other,  having  discovered 
how  to  do  her  arithmetic  problem,  cocks 
her  eye  theatrically  at  the  spectator.  This 
is  called  Inspiration. 

W.  Mark  Fisher  has,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, a  still-life  remarkable  for  its  good 
naturalistic  rib  of  beef,  string  of  onions,  and 
couple  of  fish.  In  arrangement,  it  is  much 
superior  to  Mr.  Brackett's  correct  but  stiff 
and  unattractive  fishes.  Mr.  Fisher,  how- 
ever, appears  to  better  advantage  in  his  land- 
scape, Chateau  of  Montmorenei,  and  his  pict- 
ure of  a  Girl  and  Sheep,  both  examples  of 
landscape  in  the  modern  French  style.  The 
best  piece  of  still-life  to  be  seen  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  W.  Halm,  embracing  a  velvety 
brown  hare,  well  drawn  and  flung  upon  a 
table,  with  his  legs  up  against  a  basket  con- 
taining celery  and  a  fine  blue  cabbage.  A 
blackbird  and  a  yellow-breasted  bird  of  some 
sort  lie  on  the  table  beside  it,  lending  a  touch 
of  beauty  usually  lacking  in  this  kind  of 
composition.  Mr.  J.  Foxcroft  Cole  follows 
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close  upon  Herr  Hahri,  with  his  brace  and  a 
half  of  white  rabbits,  softly  and  sympathetic- 
ally painted  ;  though  the  background  is  too 
conventionally  dark,  and  is  marred  by  a  de- 
fective and  bagsjy  tree-trunk.  It  is  notice- 
able that  one  sixth  of  the  collection  under 
review,  numerically,  consists  of  still-life  or 
flower  and  fruit  pieces.  Among  the  lat- 
ter we  h'nd  none  that  may  be  called  suc- 
cessful, with  the  exception  of  one  by  Miss 
M.  Carter,  which  bears  the  bronze  medal 
award  of  the  South  Kensington  Art  Train- 
ing School.  Here  are  grapes  pouring  in  a 
graceful  torrent  over  a  high-stemmed  gilt 
patera,  down  upon  a  slab  of  sham  marble 
(the  like  of  which,  we  must  urge  in  passing, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
work  of  any  student  at  first-class  art-schools), 
with  a  blooming  peach  and  a  big-veined 
musk-melon  hard  by,  and  a  large  bronze 
kettle  behind.  There  is  nothing  convinc- 
ingly beautiful  about  this  composition  ;  but 
the  grapes  are  well  modeled  and  lighted, 
and  there  is  some  resource  manifest  in  the 
management  of  the  paint.  Technically,  it 
is  much  better  than  the  average  of  fruit 
pieces  offered  for  sale  in  this  country ;  but 
it  is  apparently  devoid  of  that  freshness  of 
impression  from  the  subject  which  must 
exist  in  order  to  insure  beauty  and  original- 
ity in  an  artist's  work.  Though  much  is 
discoverable  through  this  picture  as  to  ex- 
cellences of  the  Kensington  method,  it  is 
also  to  be  feared  that  it  shows  a  tendency 
in  that  method  toward  sinking  the  student 
hopelessly  in  the  physical  and  mechanical 
means  of  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
tendency  may  be  watched  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  art  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and,  if  necessary, 
curbed  in  time  to  prevent  an  undesirable 
labor  of  reform  in  the  future.  In  gen- 
eral, the  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers  at  the 
exhibition  must  be  set  down  as  monotonous. 
Fruit-pictures  seem  to  be  in  the  same  case 
with  still-life,  which  has  been  nearly  motion- 
less for  so  many,  many  years,  that  it  seems 
at  last  about  to  stagnate  utterly. 

Passing  to  the  water-colors,  we  find  a 
small  but  very  enjoyable  piece  from  Bough- 
ton,  The  Gossips  —  two  white-capped  old 
French  women  encountering  in  front  of  a 
gray-green  wall,  with  a  flourishing  thicket 
of  green  boughs  behind  it.  One  of  them 
props  herself  with  an  umbrella  in  one 
hand,  while  holding  out  the  other  in  dis- 
course. Her  friend  is  just  opening  a  snuff- 
box. A  little  girl  in  black,  who  does  not 
appreciate  their  conversation,  tugs  at  the 


skirt  of  the  latter,  with  a  pretty,  pained,  yet 
unobtrusive  impatience.  The  green  at  the 
back  is  carried  gracefully  into  the  fore- 
ground through  the  right-hand  woman's 
dress  and  umbrella,  getting  a  bluer  tinge  in 
the  transit.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of 
recent  English  water-color  painting.  Of  a 
similar  character  are  F.  Lathrop's  two  con- 
tributions in  tempera.  One  of  these  is  a 
girl's  head ;  a  green  dress  appearing  on  the 
shoulder,  against  a  background  of  green 
and  pale  rose  hue.  The  other  is  a  view 
of  Windsor  from  the  Meadows,  and,  while 
well  laid  out  in  the  drawing,  gives  preemi- 
nently only  the  first  and  general  impression 
of  the  scene.  A  notable  instance  of  the 
old  style  of  water-color,  still  prevalent  in 
other  schools  than  the  English,  is  For  tuna's 
sketch  of  an  ancient  crone  with  a  red  nose, 
a  red  bodice,  a  coral  necklace,  and  a  red 
band  at  the  bottom  of  her  kirtle,  who  has 
just  descended  the  stairway  into  a  court- 
yard near  the  Koman  Ghetto.  A  hen  pecks 
drearily  at  some  refuse  on  the  pavement, 
and  an  arched  passage  leads  off  with  a  long 
vista  of  blue  on  the  right:  Mr.  Bellows 
shows  two  scenes  with  the  same  thin  use 
of  water-color,  but  his  tints  are  more  care- 
fully and  smoothly  manipulated  :  A  Nook 
near  Lancaster,  and  Christmas  Boughs.  — 
the  latter  an  English  subject,  apparently. 
The  same  painter  has  in  the  second  gal- 
lery a  large  oil-color,  Sunday  in  Devon- 
shire. In  both  these  English  scenes,  we 
notice  a  purplish  log  with  yellow  ends 
marked  by  the  axe,  the  recurrence  of  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  several  disadvantages  at- 
tendant on  painting  successive  finished  pict- 
ures from  old  studies.  The  people  in  the 
street  of  this  Devonshire  village,  too,  look 
much  as  if  they  had  dropped  down  at  ap- 
pointed intervals  and  in  available  groups, 
with  a  view  to  being  photographed.  Still, 
there  is  something  amiable  about  the  pict- 
ure, and  it  gives  unmistakably  the  effect  of  a 
quiet  English  village  with  its  thatched  roofs 
and  church-spire,  its  thick  trees  and  quiet 
pond,  on  a  silent  Sunday. 

Proceeding  with  the  water-colors,  again, 
we  find  in  Carl  Werner's  Ruin  in  Sicily  a 
careful  architectural  record,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  pretty  scene  deftly  executed 
in  the  best  manner  of  aquarelles.  We  can 
not  avouch  that  Herr  Werner  has  confined 
himself  to  fact,  in  this  case,  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  architectural  record  consists 
in  the  minuteness  and  patience  with  which 
he  has  reproduced,  or  imagined  (whichever 
it  be),  a  long-deserted  Byzantine  basilica, 
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standing  close  to  the  yellow  sand  and  blue 
sea,  with  scudding  sails  in  the  background. 
Of  the  body  of  the  church  only  one  or  two 
arches  remain  ;  but  these  are  richly  deco- 
rated in  red  and  blue  and  gold,  with  saints 
looking  out  here  and  there  in  medallions, 
while  the  capitals  of  the  supporting  pillars 
unfold  their  tortuous  and  florid  carving  be- 
low. A  pool  of  water  washes  about  the 
bases  of  the  shafts,  and  broad-leaved  water- 
plants  and  grasses  thrive  upon  its  bor- 
ders. On  the  hither  side  stands  a  sole  and 
silent  column  suggestive  of  the  fallen  arch 
that  once  spanned  the  space  between  it 
and  the  others.  On  the  farther,  the  water 
creeps  in  among  the  stones  and  weeds  that 
block  up  the  chancel  ;  and  the  curved 
wall  of  the  apse  bears,  in  gold-surrounded 
fresco  or  mosaic,  a  forgotten  Christ  and  his 
twelve  Apostles.  A  ray  of  light,  falling 
from  above,  glints  dimly  dowu  this  pict- 
ured wall,  and  rlowers  and  grasses  flourish 
on  the  crumbling  roof.  The  mosaic  on  the 
pulpit  at  the  left  is  scaling  off;  the  steps  are 
awry  with  age,  and  a  red  fox  prowls  at  the 
base;  while  just  without  the  shattered  edi- 
fice, on  that  side,  grow  cedars,  and  a  stone- 
pine  slimly  rears  itself  into  the  air.  One 
might  almost  write  a  poem  on  such  a  picture. 
Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  so  thoroughly 
excellent  an  architectural  painting  as  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  (Westminster  Abbey) 
by  Turner,  a  yard  or  two  away  on  the  same 
wall.  Here  we  must  admire  the  wise  gen- 
eralization of  the  carving,  by  means  of  which 
the  result  of  multitudinous  detail  is  given 
not  so  much  through  a  slurring  over  of  par- 
ticulars, as  through  a  compression  of  the 
value  of  each  particular  into  this  terse  and 
pregnant  statement  of  the  whole.  Werner 
could  not  apparently  count  upon  himself 
for  any  such  masterful  faculty,  and  has 
given  each  detail  with  absolute  distinctness, 
slightly  at  the  expense  of  the  general  pic- 
torial effect.  How  exquisitely,  too,  does 
Turner's  faint  gray  light  stream  in  at  the 
perpendicular  windows,  losing  itself  in  the 
multiplied  and  delicate  richness  of  that  fan- 
tracery  which  spreads  itself  over  the  groined 
ceiling,  and  drops  into  great  pendants  at  the 
convergence  of  the  arches  ! 

The  mention  of  Turner  leads  us  on  to  a 
sketch  by  a  more  recent  English  worthy  of 
less  note,  though  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
nowned —  David  Cox,  namely.  This  is  a 
sepia-drawing,  and  represents  a  meadow  trav- 
ersed by  a  brook,  where  cattle  are  grazing  ; 
and  there  are  trees,  a  hill,  and  a  rambling 
castle  in  the  background.  A  tall,  aristocratic 


tree  in  the  left  arches  its  masses  of  foliage 
gracefully,  and  some  birds  wing  away  over 
the  castle  behind.  It  is  very  loosely  and 
somewhat  blotchily  executed.  In  fact,  the 
aristocratic  tree  seems  almost  dropping  into 
flakes,  and  it  only  emphasizes  a  certain  in- 
dolent hauteur  and  amateurishness  character- 
izing the  whole  sketch.  Another  sort  of 
cleverness,  higher  in  point  of  neatness  and 
completeness,  characterizes  two  water-color 
studies  by  Tissot.  The  first  is  a  young 
woman  of  decidedly  Parisian  type,  in  a  black 
and  white  cambric  dress,  who  walks  jauntily 
toward  us  with  a  plaid  shawl  on  one  arm, 
a  parasol  dangling  from  the  other  (held 
by  her  yellow-gloved  hand),  and  on  her 
head  a  flattish  hat  covered  with  plaited  white 
muslin.  Her  complexion  is  of  a  singular 
sugar-of-lead  hue,  yet  without  being  alto- 
gether abnormal.  In  fact,  the  red  lips  con- 
trast rather  prettily  with  it,  in  a  way.  The 
second  sketch  represents  the  same  young 
woman,  apparently,  reclining  now  in  an 
invalid's  chair  with  a  bamboo  back.  The 
plaid  shawl  is  thrown  over  her  knees  ;  she 
wears  a  hat  trimmed  with  soft,  tumbled 
black  lace  ;  and  her  white  cambric  necktie, 
so  spruce  before,  is  here  twisted  limply  aside. 
Her  expression  is  wistful  and  melancholy, 
and  we  seem  to  catch  from  it  a  history  of 
disappointment  and  premature  decay.  One 
might  imagine  these  figures  set  in  a  story 
of  Balzac,  or  a  play  of  the  younger  Dumas. 
The  artist  ha^  dwelt  lovingly  on  a  pictur- 
esque misery,  here,  and  with  that  sort  of 
enjoyment  which  seems  now  and  then  to 
reveal  a  trace  of  absinthe  in  French  art  and 
literature.  Nevertheless,  as  being  freshly 
felt  and  ingeniously  depicted,  the  pictures 
have  their  value ;  and  if  one  looks  care- 
fully at  them  once,  they  exercise  thereafter 
a  fascination  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist 

Among  the  landscapes,  we  must  not 
pass  over  F.  P.  Vin ton's  Forest- Road  in 
October  Twilight,  —  the  woods  prevailingly 
gray-brown,  a  cold,  blue-gray  sky  above, 
and  a  spot  of  orange  after-glow  in  the  dis- 
tance, happily  interfused  with  the  dusky 
trunks  of  trees.  A  woman  drives  sheep 
along  the  road.  It  shows  the  modesty  of 
an  earnest  beginner,  and  is  colored  har- 
moniously. A  head  of  Jacopo  Cavanaro 
by  the  same  painter  has  considerable  \  i^or 
and  humor.  Mr.  Vinton  is  subjected  as  yet 
to  the  tyranny  of  French  skill,  and  would 
profit  by  study  in  London,  and  rather  in 
some  studio  there  than  in  the  art  schools. 
J.  Appleton  Brown's  landscape  is  perhaps 
the  freshest  and  most  spiritual  of  the  land- 
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scapes  in  oil.  Four  clumps  of  trees  recede 
into  the  distance,  from  right  to  left  of  a  Hat 
meadow,  with  a  pool  in  the  foreground. 
These  are  balanced  by  two  single  trees 
sloping  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  while  a 
line  of  sunny  white  cloud  in  the  back- 
ground, varied  by  pale  blue  shadows,  unites 
these  opposing  lines,  and  corresponds  with 
the  small  foreground  pool.  Mr.  Brown  has 
also  studied  a  storm  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
with  good  results ;  his  picture  contains  a 
thunderous  strength  and  a  swiftness  of 
movement  worthy  of  the  subject.  F.  D. 
Williams  is  represented  by  several  pieces ; 
but  they  are  fettered  by  a  good  deal  of 
mannerism.  He  has  brought  us  some  cool 
sea-color  from  York  Sands,  in  Maine ;  and 
a  sunset  in  the  first  gallery  comes  near  be- 
ing a  successful  burst  of  lustrous  color.  His 
Devious  Ways  is  a  humorous  incident,  —  a 
small  drove  of  cattle  going  lamentably 
astray,  regardless  of  a  monitory  sign-post  ; 
while  the  drover  leans  against  a  fence,  a  lit- 
tle at  the  left,  talking  with  two  voung 
women.  Ernest  Longfellow  displayed  three 
landscapes,  one  of  which,  Manchester  Shore, 


was  remarkable  for  the  structure  and  color 
of  its  rocks,  of  a  sunny  salmon  tint.  Below 
it  the  sea  is  spread  in  a  windy  blue ;  and 
a  tall  pine-tree  rises  above,  with  its  lower 
boughs  wrenched  by  the  wind  and  covered 
in  their  drooping  sweep  earthward  by  a 
heavy  vine.  Of  Alfred  Ordway's  three 
landscapes,  we  like  that  best  which  brings 
a  leaden-colored  stream  before  us,  in  late 
afternoon,  with  dark  chestnuts  rising  beside 
it  in  the  still  air ;  though  there  is  a  feeling 
of  coolness  and  openness  in  his  green  lane, 
crossed  by  dark  green  shadows  from  the 
trees  that  border  it.  J.  W.  Champney,  or 
"  Champ,"  makes  no  less  than  five  contri- 
butions, one  of  which  comprises  five  sheets 
(catalogued  as  "  plates")  from  his  note-book 
at  the  South.  They  bear  witness  to  the 
same  ready  and  knowing  skill  with  which 
the  readers  of  Scribner's  Monthly  have  been 
made  acquainted ;  but  they  are  frequently 
embarrassed  by  unnecessary  strokes  and 
flourishes  of  the  pencil.  They  abound  in 
commonplaces,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
evince  considerable  alertness  in  observa- 
tion. 


MUSIC. 


«  The  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  is  anything  but 
a  passive  attitude.  The  right  understanding,  and 
with  it  the  highest  enjoyment,  consists  much  rather 
in  a  sort  of  intellectual  reconstructing,  and  of  our- 
selves creating  anew  that  which  is  presented  to  us 
by  the  artist."—  A.  W.  AMBROS. 

«  Men  (musicians  excepted)  prefer  hearing  what  is 
familiar  to  what  is  new.  The  musician,  to  be  sure, 
is  '  also  a  man,  so  to  speak,'  and  often  likes  to  per- 
form, or  have  performed,  works  that  he  is  fond  of, 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  that  which  is  new  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  him,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  his 
curiosity,  and  makes  higher  demands  upon  his  ap- 
prehensive faculty.  The  public,  on  the  contrary,  in 
all  its  strata,  prefers  to  enjoy  at  ease,  and  we  can 
hardly  turn  to  reproach  an  impulse  so  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nature."  —  FEED.  MILLER. 

ALL  concerts  belong  more  or  less  to  one 
of  two  classes.  They  either  appeal  to  the 
musician,  who  would  draw  his  own  enjoy- 
ment from  them,  or  to  the  (shall  we  say 
merely  sensual?  )  listener,  who  would  be 
passively  amused.  Any  work  of  art,  be  it  a 
painting,  statue,  symphony,  opera,  or  even 
a  concert  programme  (which  surely  is  or 
should  be  a  work  of  art  of  its  kind),  that 
follows  a  consistent  and  rational  plan  of  de- 
velopment of  its  own,  irrespective  of  exter- 
nal disturbing  forces,  must  command  our  re- 
Bpect  as  an  organic  whole,  fitted  for  accom- 


plishing something  in  the  world.  A  concert 
programme  which  appeals  exclusively  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes  of  listeners  has,  if  nothing  else,  a 
singleness  of  purpose  that  is  no  mean  guar- 
antee of  its  artistic  respectability  ;  whereas 
a  programme  which  appeals  to  both  is  an 
artistic  tertium  quid,  considerable  only  for 
the  imputed  respectability  it  gains  from  the 
number  of  yards  of  fine  broadcloth  and  its 
feminine  correlative,  that  it  can  collect 
within  four  walls.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
Boston  has  for  the  last  nine  years  had  a 
series  of  classical  orchestral  concerts  that 
have  unswervingly  appealed  to  the  highest 
order  of  listeners.  They  have  existed  for 
the  higher  artistic  enjoyment  of  cultivated 
musicians,  for  the  higher  artistic  education 
of  all.  Whatever  defects  there  may  have 
been  in  the  perfection  of  various  details  in 
their  management,  there  has  at  least  been 
no  want  of  sincerity  or  singleness  of  pur- 
pose in  their  general  plan.  In  concerts  of 
the  purely  amusing  sort,  Boston  is  not  so 
well  off.  The  entertainments  of  the  various 
itinerant  concert  troupes  that  our  city  has 
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been  avoicd  with,  have  been  and  still  are 
such  strange  artistic  nondescripts  as  to  be 
hardly  considerable  at  all  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  ;  so  wo  leave  them  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  have  been  attempts 
made  every  now  and  then,  at  giving  simply 
popular  concerts,  the  object  being  to  fmni>h 
a  remunerative  quotity  of  people  with  an 
innoci-nt  and  nor  overtaxing  evening's 
amusement.  In  Germany  such  concerts  arc 
looked  tor  as  a  matter  of  course  in  almost 
every  city.  They  arc  invariably  well  at- 
tended, and  almost  as  invariably  enjoyable. 
The  programmes  are  made  out  in  a  self- 
ropectin--  spirit,  not  trying  to  appear  better 
than  they  are,  but  content  to  stand  on  their 
own  merits.  They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  instrumental  music,  and  the  audience 
generally  furni.-h  a  running  accompaniment 
of  beer,  supper,  and  tobacco.  Theodore 
Thoma>'s  Winter-Garden  concerts  in  New 
York  are  the  nearest  approach  that  has 
been  made  to  the  German  original,  and 
have  been  a  striking  success  as  far  as  music 
is  concerned,  for  they  have  been  the  means 
of  keeping  together  an  orchestra  which 
stands  entirely  alone  in  America,  in  respect 
to  executive  excellence.  Then  New  York  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  in  which 
sncli  an  experiment  could  have  succeeded. 
But  leaving  the  German  beer  and  tobacco 
concert  out  of  the  question,  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing cheap  concerts  of  popular,  that  is,  purely 
amusing  music,  does  not  seem  wholly  chi- 
merical. At  least  we  should  be  loath  to  think 
such  concerts  impracticable  until  demon- 
strated to  be  so  by  repeated  actual  exj>eri- 
ment.  In  the  so-called  popular  concerts 
that  have  been  occasionally  given  in  Boston 
during  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  to 
our  thinking  one  great  fundamental  mis- 
take. In  trying  to  meet  too  many  tastes, 
they  have  appealed  to  no  taste.  The  pro- 
grammes have  been  almost  without  excep- 
tion bad.  The  injudiciousness  of  the  selec- 
tions has  been  more  prominent  in  the  vocal 
part  of  the  programmes  than  in  the  instru- 
mental, although  in  both  departments  an 
improvement  might  easily  be  made.  One 
thing  that  has  had  an  unfortunate  influence 
in  this  respect  is  that  these  concerts  are 
usually  given  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  the 
law  allows  no  programme  to  be  published 
on  Sunday  that  does  not  begin  with  the 
word  "  Sacred."  How  much  this  "  Sacred  " 
means  is  pretty  well  known  by  this  time, 
but  it  has  more  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  programme  than  many  people  suspect. 
When  a  man  announces  a  sacred  concert, 


he  generally  contrives  to  screen  the  name 
from  public  ridicule  behind  one  or  two 
unseeular  numbers.  The  delicious  impu- 
dence of  the  man  who  announced  a  Sun- 
day evening's  performance  of  "  Schiller's 
Grand  Oratorio  of  Cabale  und  Liebe "  in 
San  Francisco  is  wanting  in  our  more  mat- 
ter-of-fact Eastern  impressarios.  Now  these 
sacred  selections,  often  of  rare  beauty  in 
themselves,  and  sometimes  excellently  sung, 
are  wholly  out  of  place  in  programmes  which 
consist  mainly  of  light  and  sentimental  mu- 
sic. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  occa- 
sional bits  of  secular  classicism  that  stray  into 
programmes  of-  this  sort  as  —  shall  we  say 
sops  to  St.  Peter  ?  It  is  with  surprise  that 
we  have  often  found  these  things  commend- 
ed by  our  best  musical  critics  as  "  giving  a 
healthy  tone  to  the  programme."  That 
these  numbers  add  to  the  entertainment  of 
a  professedly  miscellaneous  audience  can- 
not be  for  a  moment  supposed ;  that  they 
contribute  to  its  musical  education  is  very 
questionable.  If  anything  educational  is 
to  be  done  at  such  concerts,  it  must  be  done 
by  stealth,  unsuspected  by  the  audience. 
Musicians  go  to  a  classical  concert  for  their 
own  enjoyment ;  half-musicians,  or  merely 
musically  inclined  persons,  go  because  they 
are  assured  of  hearing  something  of  sterling 
aesthetic  value,  which  they  can  in  part  enjoy, 
and  which  they  will  honestly  try  wholly  to 
appreciate.  People  go  to  "  popular  "  con- 
certs of  light  music  simply  to  be  amused, 
luxuriously  to  drink  in  what  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  easily  flowing  harmony  they 
can  assimilate  without  trouble.  What  sym- 
pathy can  then  be  expected  of  them  for  any 
music  that  appeals  to  the  thinking  faculty  ? 
Respectful  inattention  is  the  most  that  can 
be  asked.  The  probable  effect  will  be  an  in- 
creased enjoyment  of  the  next  rythmic-me- 
lodic  triviality.  The  element  in  music  that 
the  "musical  infant"  tirst  appreciates  is 
rhythm.  The  appreciation  of  melody  comes 
later,  that  of  harmonic  progressions  much 
later.  A  thorough  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  simple  and  well-marked  rhythm, 
such  as  is  found  in  a  well-written  march, 
polka,  or  galop,  may  be  taken  for  granted 
in  any  audience.  If  they  can  enjoy  any 
of  the  higher  varieties  of  rhythm,  such  as  a 
persistent  and  easily  caught  syncopation,  all 
the  better.  But  if  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  is 
strongly  marked  and  enjoyable,  a  great  part 
of  the  audience  will  be  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  the  melody.  Now  if  they  are 
allowed  to  hear  music  of  well-defined,  vital 
melody,  which  is  at  the  same  time  rhythmic- 
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ally  attractive,  its  superiority  over  music 
that  is  merely  rhythmic  cannot  long  fail  to 
be  felt  by  them.  Thus  a  taste  for  pure  mel- 
ody is  formed ;  fine  melodic  progressions  be- 
come mo're  and  more  fascinating  until  the 
ear  at  last  is  led,  for  the  sake  of  melody,  to 
endure  rhythmic  complexities  which  would 
have  before  been  unintelligible  and  disturb- 
ing. A  discriminating  taste  for  melody 
once  formed,  a  taste  for  something  more 
varied  and  satisfying  than  the  mere  vulgar 
tonic  —  dominant —  subdominant  harmonies 
cannot  be  very  long  in  following. 

There  is  plenty  of  music  in  the  world 
which  unites  these  three  qualities  :  well 
marked  and  easily  caught  rhythm,  well 
constructed  melody,  and  easily  flowing,  but 
not  vulgar  or  inane,  harmony,  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  demand  upon  the  volun- 
tary intellectual  cooperation  of  the  listener. 
How  much  better  to  have  our  "popular" 
concert  programmes  entirely  composed  of 
such  music,  than  to  have  them  base  their 
respectability  upon  a  couple  of  oratorio 
airs  and  a  bit  of  classical  piano-forte 
playing,  while  the  body  of  the  concert  (the 
amusing  part)  is  made  up  of  senseless 
trash  only  good  enough  for  a  dance-hall! 
A  man  who  goes  to  a  concert  with  his  high- 
est ideas  of  musical  enjoyment  embodied 
in  Put  me  in  my  little  Bed,  and  with  per- 
haps a  vague  hope  of  finding  it  on  the 
programme,  will  not  be  likely  to  have  his 
faith  much  shaken  by  a  forced  hearing  of 
Mendelssohn's  0  rest  in  the  Lord,  although 
Bishop's  The  Pilgrim  of  Love,  or  Hatton's  / 
cannot  sing  the  old  Songs,  might  open  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  even  Put  me  in  my  little  Bed 
could  be  surpassed.  How  much  of  Auber, 
He'rold,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Rossini, 
Adam,  Strauss,  and  others  might  not  be 
used  in  this  way  to  entice  the  popular  taste 
onward  and  upward  ?  It  has  been  hinted 
that  the  managers  of  these  concerts  have  it 
at  heart  to  keep  the  popular  taste  down, 
since  it  is  always  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  furnish  a  poor  article  than  a  good  one. 
But  a  man  who  thoroughly  enjoys  good 
music,  enjoys  it  much  more  than  his  neigh- 
bor enjoys  poor  music,  and  will  pay  more 
to  get  it.  Educate  and  elevate  the  popular 
musical  taste,  and  the  public  demand  for 
music  will  increase  of  itself. 

Some  persons,  among  others  the  author 
of  A  Fagot  from  the  Coliseum  (a  pamph- 
let which  appeared  in  '69,  shortly  after 
the  first  Gilmore  Jubilee),  have  strongly 
advocated  the  introduction  of  music  of  the 
simply  amusing  sort  into  the  programmes 


of  classical  concerts,  and  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  very  large  party  of  concert-goers  who 
would  be  very  glad  of  this.  But  we  must 
say  that  this  seems  to  us  quite  as  great,  a 
mistake  as  the  introduction  of  the  graver 
classical  music  into  popular  concerts.  The 
feelings  of  all  portions  of  the  community 
ought  to  be  considered  as  much  as  possible. 
The  classical  concert  exists,  ostensibly,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  more  musically  cultivated 
classes,  and  however  charming  even  the 
most  educated  classicist  may  find  Strauss 
waltzes  and  Auber  overtures  in  their  proper 
place,  they  will  seem  to  him  a  most  unwel- 
come source  of  ennui  when  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  music  that  takes 
stronger  and  deeper  hold  upon  the  feelings. 
One  of  the  most  cultivated  musicians  in  the 
country  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  many  people 
have  formed  rather  an  amusing  idea,  as  a 
sort  of  classical  Pope-and-Pagan,  eager  for 
the  destruction  of  all  modern  music)  said  to 
us  the  other  evening,  after  the  performance 
of  Liszt's  second  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  by  the 
Thomas  orchestra,  "  Do  you  think  I  would 
not  rather  hear  that,  than  a  bad  perform- 
ance of  the  Mozart  Jupiter,  or  the  Schubert 
variations  all  washed  out  with  sentimental- 
ity ?  "  But  if  the  Mozart  symphony  and  the 
Schubert  variations  had  been  performed  as 
they  deserve,  our  friend  would  probably  have 
found  little  else  than  a  source  of  nervous  ill- 
humor  in  the  Liszt  Rhapsody.  And  here  let 
us  say  a  most  serious  word  to  all  those  skep- 
tics who  distrust  the  genuine -love  that  many 
of  us  feel  for  the  great  classic  music.  The 
great  mistake  of  the  anti-classicists  is  in  call- 
ing the  classic  music,  music  of  the  head  alone. 
If  it  were  so,  small  then  would  be  its  value  as 
music.  That  it  is  uncomprehended,  perhaps 
incomprehensible  with  many  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  That  a  certain  high  amount  of  in- 
tellectual activity  is  necessary  to  live  in  a 
highly  intellectual  atmosphere  is  most  true, 
and  the  more  unaccustomed  to  the  atmos- 
phere a  man  is,  the  more  laborious  will  such 
activity  be  to  him  ;  but  let  his  mind  be  once 
acclimated  to  these  high  intellectual  latitudes, 
and  the  mental  effort  ceases,  the  mental  oper- 
ation becomes  a  spontaneous,  unconscious 
one,  at  last  even  necessary  to  his  comfort- 
able existence.  So  in  the  higher  classic  mu- 
sic, the  intellectual  part  may  be  so  exacting 
that  it  monopolizes  all  the  faculties  of  the 
novice,  to  the  concealing  of  the  higher 
spiritual  part  that  is  in  reality  the  gist  of 
the  whole.  But  when  the  intellectual 
process  has  become  a  spontaneous,  uncon- 
scious one,  then  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
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music-  sei/.es  upon  the  listener  \vith  its  full, 
irresistible  power,  so  tluit  he  forgets  for  the 
time  being  that  he  is  thinking,  mindful  only 
of  what  he  is  feeling.  And  in  the  end,  so 
n crr> -;iry  has  this  undercurrent  of  thought 
become  to  the  music-lover,  that  when  he 
listens  to  one  of  those  superficial  appeals  to 
the  heart,  which  has  its  source  in  mere  pas- 
sion and  speaks  merely  to  the  animal  in- 
stincts, his  intellectual  faculty,  deprived  of 
its  expected  nourishment,  feels  such  hungry 
cravings,  and  sets  up  such  a  clamor  for 
food,  as  entirely  silences  the  merely  sensuous 
or  sentimental  voice  of  the  music.  This  is 
so  in  all  the  arts.  What  we  cannot  com- 
prehend appeals  at  first  only  to  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  only  when  we  have  thoroughly 
understood  it  that  we  can  fed  its  higher 
qualities. 

The  musician  may  be  enlivened  by  a 
Strauss  wait/,,  or  even,  in  moments  of  ab- 
normally high  spirits,  feel  a  responsive  thrill 
at  an  Offenbach  Can-can  ;  but  how  much 
more  strongly  and  irresistibly  is  he  swept 
up  from  enith  on  the  wings  of  a  Bach 
C  minor  Passacaglia  or  a  Mozart  Or  sai  chi 
I'onore!  And  the  musician  is,  after  all,  the 
only  real  music-lover.  All  others  are  but 
music-likers  ;  they  like  music,  — 

.  .  .  .  "  But  much  as  we 
Down  at  the  bath-house  love  the  sea. 
Who  breathe  its  salt  and  bruise  its  sands  : 
While  ....  do  but  follow  the  fishing-gull 
That  flaps  and  floats  from  wave  to  cave ! 
There  'B  the  sea-lover,  fair  my  friend  !  " 

But  the  music-likers  have  nevertheless  their 
rights,  and  it  behooves  those  who  really 
love  the  art  to  see  that  they  get  them,  and 
more  ;  even  that  they  be,  if  possible,  changed 
to  music-lovers  and  musicians.  But  such  a 
change  can  by  no  means  be  brought  about 
by  violence  nor  by  mere  argument.  Do 
not  even  debar  them  from  hearing  bad 
music,  but,  by  giving  them  proper  oppor- 
tunities, lead  them  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  they  like  good  music  better  than 
bad.  Hard-working  people,  who  look  upon 
music  merely  as  an  amusement,  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  any  pains  of  themselves  to 
hear  anything  better  than  that  whieh  is 
offered  them,  if  that  which  is  offered  already 
satisfies  them.  But  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  musician,  from  the  serious,  thinking 
composer  and  finished  virtuoso  down  to  the 
merest  drum  player,  did  he  but  know  it,  to 
have  the  public  musical  taste  as  high  as 
possible,  and  it  is  the  musician's  duty  as 
well  as  interest  to  take  all  the  labor  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  If  the  public  will  but 


allow  themselves  to  be  led  on,  and  pay  theii 
entrance  fees,  it  is  all  that  can  he  asked  of 
them.  If  at  last  they  have  Invn  led  to  fed 
the  higher  influences  of  music,  then  tin- 
least  they  can  do  in  gratitude  to  the  mu- 
sician, is  to  help  in  the  good  work.  But 
instruction  cannot  and  must  not  be  forced 
down  the  public  throat ;  it  must  be  con- 
veyed in  the  most  fascinating  and  gradual 
form  possible.  And  if  questioned  as  to  the 
means,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  list  of  com- 
posers that  we  have  mentioned  above.  It 
is  certainly  not  to  be  done  by  an  abrupt 
introduction  to  the  higher  classic  music, 
much  less  by  the  poorer  and  more  trashy 
compositions  of  sterling  composers,  such  as 
the  inarch  from  Gounod's  Queen  of  Sheba, 
the  good  in  which  is  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  musicians,  and  the  bad  in  which  is  be- 
neath the  notice  of  anybody  ;  neither  can 
we  expect  much  from  sentimental  perver- 
sions of  the  composer's  original  intention, 
like  the  muted  string  Trdumerei  business. 

—  Among  the  many  interesting  musical 
novelties  that  have  been  recently  brought 
out  in  Boston,  Joachin  Raffs  Lenore  sym- 
phony naturally  takes  precedence  by  the  in- 
terest it  has  so  widely  excited.  Its  stupendous 
size,  the  mere  amount  of  music  paper  that 
it  covers,  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  claim  to  no- 
tice. Of  its  four  movements  the  allegro  in 
the  first  part,  entitled  Happiness  in  Love, 
strikes  us  as  the  best.  Here  Raff  is  entirely 
in  his  element,  and  although  the  musical 
form  of  the  movement  (we  must  own,  with- 
out any  apparent  dramatic  necessity)  is 
much  freer  than  in  his  Im  Walde  sym- 
phony or  his  C  major,  the  two  passionate 
themes  are  well  worked  out,  and  the  con- 
tinuous, impassioned  flow  of  the  music  re- 
ceives but  few  unwelcome  checks.  The 
andante  quasi  largetto  in  the  same  part,  in 
spite  of  the  masterly  handling  of  the  orches- 
tra, strikes  us  as  unreasonably  prolix. 
Neither  are  the  themes  of  themselves  pe- 
culiarly interesting.  The  march  tempo  of 
the  second  part,  Parting,  has  a  certain 
Volkslied  snap,  especially  in  its  second 
theme,  and  is  most  brilliantly  instrumented, 
but  is  treated  at  much  greater  length  than 
the  themes  themselves  warrant.  Like  the 
preceding  andante,  its  prolixity  is  its  great 
blemish.  The  third  part  of  the  symphony, 
Reuniting  in  Death,  taken  from  G.  Burger's 
Lenore,  is  perhaps  the  most  disappointing  of 
the  whole.  It  is  ostensibly  a  bit  of"  tone- 
painting,"  but  even  as  such  falls  far  behind 
the  sweeping  passion  of  Burger's  poem.  AD 
the  incidents  of  the  poem  are  duly  hinted  a* 
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in  the  music,  the  inevitable  galloping  of  the 
horse  being  most  markedly  prominent.  But 
it  is  most  tame,  regular  cantering,  compared 
with  the  furious  Hurre,  hurre  !  hoj>,  hop,  hop  ! 
of  Biirger's  steed.  The  hymn  of  the  ghostly 
funeral  procession,  the  demoniac  laughter 
of  the  spirits,  and  all  such  items,  are  treated 
with  a  loving  appreciation  of  the  hideous 
and  ghastly,  that  we  had  not  looked  for  in 
Raff.  The  closing  adagio,  Gott  sei  der  Seele 
gnadig,  is  indeed  a  comfort  after  all  this, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  weak  ending  to  the 
work.  In  spite  of  the  masterly  handling  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  many  real  beauties 
that  are  to  be  detected  throughout  the  work, 
and  in  spite  of  some  really  strong  musical 
effects,  as,  for  instance,  the  sudden  piano 
and  as  sudden  crescendo  in  the  final  cadence 
of  the  first  movement,  the  symphony,  as  a 
whole,  gives  the  impression  of  weakness. 

We  have  a  much  stronger,  and,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  a  still  more  hideous 
piece  of  "  tone-painting "  in  Rubinstein's 
Ivan  der  Grausame.  Here  there  are  some 
passages  of  unmistakable  power,  such  as  the 
opening  slow  movement ;  others  of  rare 
beauty,  as  the  simple,  hymn-like  harmonies 
of  the  violoncellos  in  the  middle  of  the  piece. 
But  the  violent,  spasmodic  hideousness  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  composition  is  only 
to  be  excused  on  naturalistic  grounds  by  the 
character  of  the  subject.  .  The  composer  has 
made  a  "  symphonic  character-picture  "  of 
one  of  the  most  repulsive  characters  in  his- 
tory, and  has  certainly  painted  his  hero  in 
the  blackest  colors,  not  without  some  power  ; 
but  looked  at  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  the  work  cannot  but  strike  us  as  a 
monstrosity. 

Handel's  G  minor  Concerto  for  two  violins, 
violoncello  and  orchestra,  is  really  the  most 
important  novelty  of  the  season.  In  bring- 
ing out  this  work  Mr.  Thomas  has  set  an 
example  which  cannot  be  too  soon  followed 
by  our  own  classical  concert  givers.  It  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  orchestral  piece  of  Han- 
del's that  has  been  given  in  Boston.  Its 


quiet,  simple  grandeur  and  beauty  have  the 
quality  of  making  everything  that  is  brought 
into  comparison  with  it  seem  so  small,  that 
one  does  not  for  a  moment  feel  the  want  in 
it  of  modern  orchestral  resources,  or  means 
of  dramatic  effect,  any  more  than  one  would 
wish  for  the  glories  of  Venetian  coloring  in 
Michael  Angelo's  colossal  figures.  When 
such  music  becomes  "  old-fashioned  and  ob- 
solete "  we  may  with  reason  consider  the 
crack  of  doom  as  not  far  off. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we 
notice  the  performance  of  Dudley  Buck's 
overture  to  an  unpublished  cantata,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion. Our  native  composers  are  entering 
the  lists  bravely,  and  with  spurs  well  won. 
The  composition  in  question  is  so  indubi- 
tably the  work  of  a  musician  worthy  of  the 
name,  that  it  is  with  some  timidity  we  ven- 
ture upon  anything  in  the  shape  of  crit- 
icism. The  almost  laconic  conciseness  of 
the  form,  and  the  easy  mastery  over  all 
technical  details  that  it  displays,  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  day 
towards  diffuseness  and  trancendental  un- 
intelligibility,  that  the  first  impression  of 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  favorable,  while 
the  excellence  of  the  writing  speaks  Avell  for 
the  first  impression  being  a  lasting  one. 
Marked  originality  we  see  little  of,  and  the 
composer  has  made  no  attempts  to  leave 
well-traveled  paths ;  but  there  is  enough 
individuality  shown  in  the  composition  to 
stamp  it  as  something  far  above  a  mere 
imitation.  Mr.  Buck  has  evidently  Avritten 
what  spontaneously  came  into  his  head, 
taking  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for 
Avhat  it  was  Avorth,  without  troubling  him- 
self about  what  might  come  of  it.  As  Hans 
Sachs  says :  — 

"  Nun  sang  er,  wie  er  musst' ! 
Und  wie  er  musst',  so  konnt'  er  's." 

A  composition  of  more  genuine  and  fasci- 
nating spontaneity  of  expression  we  have 
not  seen  for  some  time. 
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A    WILL,    AND    THE    WAY   OF    IT. 

IT  was  early  in  the  forenoon,  six  or 
seven  days  after  the  funeral  of  the  par- 
son, that  Mr.  Dent,  who  had  left  the 
house  an  hour  before  to  take  the  morn- 
ing train  for  Boston,  returned  hurriedly 
to  Willowbrook,  and,  capturing  Fanny 
the  house-maid,  with  broom  and  dust- 
pan in  the  front  hall,  dispatched  her  to 
her  mistress. 

u  Tell  Miss  Prudence  I  want  to  speak 
with  her  a  moment  in  the  library." 

This  change  in  her  guardian's  pur- 
pose, and  his  message,  which  was  in  it- 
self something  out  of  the  ordinary  way, 
filled  Prudence  with  wonder.  She  had 
packed  Mr.  Dent's  valise  for  an  absence 
of  several  days,  and  she  knew  it  was  no 
trivial  circumstance  that  had  made  him 
relinquish  or  postpone  the  journey  in 
question.  What  could  it  be  ? 

She  was  arranging  the  house-plants  in 
the  bay-window  room,  as  it  was  called, 
when  Fanny  delivered  Mr.  Dent's  mes- 
sage. 

"He  must  have  missed  the  train," 
said  Prudence  to  herself.  But  Mr.  Dent 
had  gone  to  town  an  hour  earlier  than 
was  necessary  to  catch  the  express. 
4 '  Or  perhaps  Mr.  Dillingham  has  writ- 
ten that  he  is  not  coming,  after  all." 


Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  upon  Prudence 
and  nearly  caused  her  to  drop  the  pot  of 
jonquils  which  she  was  in  the  act  of 
lifting  from  the  flower-stand. 

"  He  has  heard  from  John  Dent!  " 
When  a  friend  dies  and  is  buried, 
there  's  an  end  of  him.  We  miss  him 
fora  space  out  of  our  daily  existence; 
we  mourn  for  him  by  degrees  that  be- 
come mercifully  less;  we  cling  to  the 
blessed  hope  that  we  shall  be  reunited 
in  some  more  perfect  sphere;  but  so  far 
as  this  earth  is  concerned,  there  's  an 
end  of  him.  However  near  and  dear  he 
was,  the  time  arrives  when  he  does  not 
form  a  part  of  our  daily  thought;  he 
ceases  to  be  even  an  abstraction.  We 
go  no  more  with  flowers  and  tears  into 
the  quiet  cemetery;  only  the  rain  and 
the  snow-flakes  fall  there;  we  leave  it 
for  the  fingers  of  spring  to  deck  the 
neglected  mound. 

But  when  our  friend  vanishes  unac- 
countably in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
city,  or  goes  off  on  a  sea-voyage  and  is 
never  heard  of  again,  his  memory  has  a 
singular  tenacity.  He  may  be  to  all  in 
tents  and  purposes  dead  to  us,  but  we 
have  not  lost  him.  The  ring  of  the 
door-bell  at  midnight  may  be  his  ring; 
the  approaching  footstep  may  be  his 
footstep;  the  unexpected  li-ttcr  with 
foreign  postmarks  may  be  from  his  hand. 
He  haunts  us  as  the  dead  never  can. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874.  by  II.  0.  HOUGHTOX  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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The  woman  whose  husband  died  last 
night  may  marry  again  within  a  lustre 
of  months.  Do  you  suppose  a  week 
passes  by  when  the  woman  whose  hus- 
band disappeared  mysteriously  ten  years 
ago  does  not  think  of  him?  There  are 
moments  when  the  opening  of  a  door 
must  startle  her. 

There  is  no  real  absence  but  death. 

For  nearly  three  years,  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  to  be  precise,  the  shadow  of 
John  Dent  had  haunted  Prudence  more 
or  less, — the  chance  of  tidings  from 
him,  the  possibility  of  his,  emerging  sud- 
denly from  the  darkness  that  shrouded 
him  and  his  movements,  had  been  in  her 
thought  almost  constantly.  Until  she 
saw  him  once  more  or  knew  that  he  was 
dead,  she  was  not  to  be  relieved  of  this 
sense  of  expectancy.  It  was  disassoci- 
ated with  any  idea  or  desire  that  he 
would  claim  her  love;  he  had  surren- 
dered that;  he  had  written  her  that  he 
should  never  set  foot  in  Ri vermouth 
again;  he  was  a  wrecked  man.  It  was 
not  for  Prudence  to  cling  to  a  hope 
which  he  had  thrown  over,  however 
unwisely  or  weakly.  She  would  have 
waited  for  him  loyally  all  her  life;  his 
misfortune  would  have  linked  her  closer 
to  him;  but  he  had  not  asked  her  to 
wait,  or  to  share  the  misfortune;  he  had 
given  her  up,  and  the  obvious  thing  for 
Prudence  had  been  to  forget  him.  In 
a  circumscribed  life  like  hers,  how  was 
it  possible  for  her  to  forget  that  she  had 
loved  and  been  loved  ?  She  taught  her- 
self to  look  upon  his  visit  to  Willowbrook 
and  what  had  subsequently  occurred,  as 
a  midsummer's  day-dream;  but  beyond 
that  she  had  not  been  successful. 

John  Dent's  name  was  seldom  spoken 
now  by  either  Prudence  or  her  guardian ; 
to  all  appearance  he  was  obliterated 
from  their  memories;  but  the  truth  is, 
there  was  scarcely  a  month  when  both 
Prudence  and  Mr.  Dent  did  not  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him.  "  I  don't 
believe  she  ever  thinks  of  him  nowa- 
days," reflected  Mr.  Dent.  "  He  has 
quite  forgotten  him,"  Prudence  would 
say  to  herself.  But  Mr.  Dent  never 
took  his  letters  from  the  languid  clerk  at 
the  post-office  without  half  expecting  to 


find  one  from  Jack ;  and  Prudence  never 
caught  an  expression  more  than  usually 
thoughtful  on  her  guardian's  face  with- 
out fancying  he  had  received  news  of 
his  nephew. 

The  image  of  John  Dent  rose  up  be- 
fore Prudence  with  strange  distinctness 
that  morning  as  she  stood  by  the  bay- 
window,  and  flitted  with  singular  per- 
sistence across  her  path  on  the  way 
down-stairs. 

Mr.  Dent  was  seated  at  the  library 
table,  upon  which  were  spread  several 
legal-looking  documents  with  imposing 
red  wax  seals.  His  eyebrows  were 
drawn  together,  and  there  was  a  per- 
plexed look  on  his  countenance  which  at 
once  reassured  Prudence;  whatever  had 
occurred,  it  was  nothing  tragic. 

"We  have  got  hold  of  the  parson's 
will  at  last,"  he  said,  looking  up  as  she 
entered  the  room. 

A  will  had  been  found  the  day  follow- ' 
ing  Parson  Hawkins's  death,  in  an  old 
hair  trunk  in  which  he  kept  private  pa- 
pers; but  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  attorney,  de- 
clared that  a  later  testament  had  been 
executed,  different  in  tenor  from  this, 
which  was  dated  fifteen  years  back. 
No  such  document  was  forthcoming, 
however,  after  a  most  rigorous  search 
among  the  old  clergyman's  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Jarvis  had  drawn  up  the  paper  him- 
self ten  months  before,  and  was  bent  on 
finding  it. 

"  My  client  was  queer  in  such  mat- 
ters," he  said.  "  He  would  keep  scraps 
of  verse  and  paragraphs  cut  from  news- 
papers in  his  strong-box  at  the  bank,  and 
have  bonds  and  leases  kicking  around 
the  library  as  if  they  were  worthless. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  he  stuck  this 
will  away  in  some  corner,  and  forgot  it." 

On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when 
the  belief  was  become  general  that  the 
parson  had  destroyed  it,  the  later  will 
was  discovered,  shut  up  in  a  copy  of  the 
London  folio-edition  of  Cotton  Mather's 
Magnalia,  on  a  shelf  in  the  little  room 
where  the  parson  had  died. 

"  He  has  left  Salome  a  life-interest  in 
the  cottage  and  an  annual  sum  for  her 
support,  to  revert  at  her  death  to  the 
main  estate." 
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"  I  am  triad  of  that,"  said  Prudence. 
' '  Poor  Salome ! ' ' 

"  And  the  residue  of  the  property," 
continued  Mr.  Dent,  "  after  deducting 
a  few  minor  bequests, — how  do  you 
think  he  has  disposed  of  that?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine.  He 
had  no  near  relatives.  To  the  Sunday- 
school,  perhaps." 

"No." 

"  To  the  Brick  Church,  then." 

"No." 

"  To  the  Mariner's  Home." 

"No;  the  Mariner's  Home  gets  two 
thousand  dollars,  though." 

u  Then  I  cannot  guess." 

"  He  leaves  it  to  John  Dent,"  said 
her  guardian,  with  a  curious  smile, 
watching  Prudence  narrowly  as  he 
spoke  the  words. 

"Isn't  that  rather  singular?"  said 
Prudence,  without  ruffling  a  feather. 

"She  doesn't  care  the  snap  of  her 
finger  for  him,  that  is  certain,"  was 
Mr.  Dent's  internal  comment. — "No, 
not  singular.  My  brother  Benjamin  and 
Parson  Hawkins  were  close  friends  for 
many  years.  I  believe  Benjamin  helped 
him  in  some  money  affair  when  they 
were  at  college  together,  and  his  grati- 
tude is  not  unnatural,  —  assuming  that 
gratitude  is  a  great  deal  more  common 
than  it  is.  But  the  injunction  laid  upon 
the  executors  —  and  I  am  one — is  sin- 
gular. The  executors  are  not  to  make 
public  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  Jack 
is  not  to  be  informed  of  his  inheritance 
—  provided  we  could  find  him  —  until 
a  year  after  the  death  of  the  testator." 

"  What  a  strange  provision!  " 

"  The  parson  explains  it  by  saying 
that  every  man  ought  to  earn  his  own 
living;  that  sudden  wealth  is  frequently 
the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  a 
young  man,  and  he  wishes  his  friend's 
son  to  rely  on  his  own  exertions  for  a 
while,  'in  order'  —  and  these  are  the 
parson's  very  words  —  'that  he  may 
learn  to  estimate  riches  at  their  proper 
value,  and  support  prosperity  without 
arrogance.'  All  of  which  is  sensible 
enough,  quite  in  the  style  of  your  friend 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  rather  odd  on  the 
whole.  Indeed,  the  will  is  as  angular 


as  one  of  the  parson's  sermons.  Jar- 
vis  drew  it  up,  but  he  could  not  have 
composed  a  sentence  of  it  to  save  him. 
Any  way,  Jack  falls  heir  to  a  round  sum 
—  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  not 
including  the  house  and  lot  in  Horse- 
shoe Lane." 

"  And  perhaps  at  this  moment  he  is 
without  bread  to  eat,  or  a  roof  to  shelter 
himl" 

"Most  likely.  He  has  not  conde- 
scended to  let  his  friends  know  what  he 
has  done  with  himself.  But  as  you  said 
long  ago,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
him;  it  will  teach  him  self-reliance.  I 
did  n't  think  then  he  needed  any  lessons 
in  that  branch  of  science ;  but  I  have 
altered  my  opinion.  It  was  cowardly 
in  Jack  to  strike  his  colors  at  the  first 
fire.  I  was  mistaken  and  disappointed  in 
him.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fellow's  pride 
that  has  kept  him  from  writing  to  me." 

' '  I  am  sure  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  him  now,  uncle." 

"If  I  knew  what  to  do!  I  could  not 
tell  him  of  Parson  Hawkins's  will,  if  he 
were  here.  I  don't  imagine  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  papers  would  be  a  very 
tempting  bait  to  Jack.  Letters  have  no 
effect  on  him,  apparently.  When  I  saw 
you  so  unhap —  I  mean  when  we  got  the 
story  of  that  rascally  Nevins,  I  wrote 
Jack  to  come  home  and  take  a  fresh 
start;  offered  to  organize  a  mining-com- 
pany, make  him  superintendent,  and  go 
into  the  business  in  a  rational  manner; 
but  he  never  answered  my  letter,  if  he 
got  it." 

"That  was  very  generous  of  you," 
said  Prudence,  to  whom  this  was  news. 

"  I  don't  like  his  silence.  Why,  it  is 
two  years  and  a  half,  going  on  three 
years.  Sometimes,  you  know,  I  fancy 
he  has  fallen  in  with  that  man,  and  come 
to  harm.  The  idea  may  have  passed 
through  the  parson's  mind  also,  which 
would  account  for  the  surprising  codicil 
he  added  to  the  will." 

The  subject  of  the  will  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  was  painful  to  Prudence, 
but  she  was  instantly  curious  to  know 
what  this  surprising  codicil  was,  and 
said  so  in  that  involuntary  language 
which  belongs  to  expressive  eyes. 
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Mr.  Dent  took  up  one  of  the  solemn- 
looking  documents  and  glanced  at  the 
last  page,  then  laid  it  down,  then  turned 
to  it  again,  and  re-read  a  certain  pas- 
sage deliberately,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
before  he  spoke. 

"  In  case  of  John  Dent's  death,"  he 
said,  "  in  case  he  dies  within  the  twelve 
months  specified,  the  property  comes  to 
you." 

"  No,  no;  it  must  never  come  to  me !  " 
cried  Prudence,  starting  from  the  great 
arm-chair  in  which  she  had  curled  her- 
self. "  He  must  be  found;  whether  he 
is  told  of  it  or  not,  he  must  be  found!  " 

u  I  think  myself  he  ought  to  be  looked 
up.  It  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  be  rough- 
ing it  out  there  —  wherever  he  is  — 
with  all  this  money  coming  to  him  in  a 
few  months.  But  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
what  can  be  done  about  it. ' ' 

"  Cannot  some  one  be  sent  to  find 
him?  Joseph  Twombly,  for  instance?  " 

"  Yes,  Twombly  might  be  sent ;  and 
get  some  buckshot  in  that  other  leg,  — 
his  luck.  He  would  go  in  a  second  if  it 
was  suggested;  but  Twombly  has  just 
secured  a  good  situation  in  Chicago,  — 
did  n't  I  mention  it  to  you?  —  and  I  am 
not  sure  I  should  be  justified  in  asking 
him." 

Joseph  Twombly,  ex-knight  and  cap- 
italist, had  bowed  gracefully  and  good- 
humoredly  to  fate,  instead  of  throwing 
up  his  hands  and  rending  his  garments, 
like  other  people  we  know  of.  For 
many  months  after  his  return  from  El 
Dorado,  the  good  knight  could  get  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  in  truth  he  was  not  capa- 
ble of  doing  much,  on  account  of  his 
wound.  He  lay  idle  around  River- 
mouth,  to  the  no  slight  embarrassment 
of  Deacon  Twombly,  who  was  not  pros- 
pering in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Ewe- 
lambs  had  become  chronic  in  the  dea- 
con's family,  arid  he  found  himself  again 
banished,  as  the  reader  has  been  in- 
formed, to  the  spare-room  in  the  attic, 
and  a  new  lamb  had  come  to  be  fed  even 
before  the  little  one  of  a  previous  season 
was  fairly  upon  its  mottled  legs.  It  was 
at  this  time,  —  two  weeks  before  Par- 
son Hawkins's  fatal  stroke  of  paralysis, 
and  while  Mr.  Dent  was  urging  his 


friend  Dillingham  to  consider  the  River- 
mouth  proposal,  —  that  a  piece  of  sunny 
fortune  fell  to  the  portion  of  Joseph 
Twombly. 

Mr.  Dent  was  not  a  man  who  un- 
bosomed himself  to  every  chance  ac- 
quaintance, but  he  had  been  particu- 
larly communicative  with  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham touching  Rivermouth  affairs,  and 
had  not  left  untold  the  history  of  his 
nephew's  misfortunes.  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Dent  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  financial  parts  of 
the  narrative,  and  said  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  trifling  love-passage  that  had 
taken  place  between  his  ward  and  John 
Dent.  It  would  have  been  hardly  fair 
to  Prudence  to  speak  of  that;  but  he 
talked  frequently  of  his  nephew,  all 
the  more  frequently,  perhaps,  because 
the  subject  was  tabooed  at  home.  It 
chanced  one  evening,  as  the  two  gentle- 
men were  chatting  together  in  a  pri- 
vate-parlor at  the  Astor  House,  that  the 
conversation  turned  on  Twombly. 

"  I  am  afraid  Joseph  is  a  heavy  bur- 
den to  the  deacon,  just  now,"  Mr.  Dent 
said.  "  I  wish  I  could  help  the  fellow; 
but  every  one  is  retrenching  on  account 
of  the  troubles  down  South,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  opening  for  Joseph." 

u  He  appears  to  be  an  estimable  and 
faithful  young  person,"  Mr.  Dillingham 
replied,  "  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  fa- 
vor if  I  might  be  allowed  to  join  you  in 
any  plan  to  assist  him.  I  have  no  busi- 
ness influence  here,  but  I  am  confident 
that  a  word  from  me  to  my  Chicago 
bankers  would  secure  interest  for  Mr. 
Twombly  there.  Suppose  I  •write  to 
them?" 

Mr.  Dillingham  did  write,  and  Messrs. 
Rawlings  &  Sons  were  pleased  to  find  a 
place  in  their  office  for  a  young  man  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  their  esteemed  cor- 
respondent. A  few  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Joseph  Twombly,  with  a  comfort- 
able check  in  his  pocket,  was  on  his 
way  to  Chicago. 

To  recall  him  now,  and  send  him  on 
a  wild-goose  chase  after  John  Dent,  was 
a  step  not  to  be  taken  without  consider- 
ation, if  at  all. 

"  He  is  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
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Perhaps  by  and  by,  if  I  fail  to  obtain 
any  clew  to  Jack's  whereabouts,  I  may 
be  forced  to  make  us'e  of  Joseph.  What 
was  the  name  of  that  banking  firm  at 
Salt  Lake  City  which  Jack  mentioned 
in  his  letter?  Look  it  up,  and  I  will 
write  to  those  people." 

"It  was  Tileston  &  Co.,'v  replied 
Prudence,  who  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. 

"  And  I'll  write  to  Jack  also  at  Red 
Rock,  —  the  rock  on  which  he  split," 
supplemented  Mr.  Dent;  but  his  little 
pleasantry  fell  cold.  Prudence  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  encourage  jests,  and  Mr. 
Dent  withdrew  crest-fallen  into  his  se- 
rioux  shell.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  drop  him  a  line  at  San  Fran- 
cisco," he  said.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  " 

Mr.  Dent  went  to  work  on  his  letters, 
and  Prudence  stole  off  thoughtfully  to 
the  small  bay-window  room  over  the  hall 
door,  where  she  always  did  her  medi- 
tating. This  business  of  the  will  weighed 
heavily  upon  her.  There  was  something 
chilling  in  the  reflection  that  perhaps 
the  dead  man  had  left  his  money  to  a 
dead  man,  and  it  would  thus  fall  to  her, 
—  an  avalanche  of  clammy  gold-pieces 
slipping  through  dead  men's  fingers! 
She  would  touch  none  of  it!  The  idea 
made  her  shiver. 

She  was  still  sitting  by  the  open  case- 
ment, dismayed  at  the  prospect,  when 
Mr.  Dent  stepped  out  of  the  door  below, 
a  valise  in  his  hand,  and  his  spring  over- 
coat thrown  across  one  arm. 

Prudence  drew  back  hastily,  and  when 
Mr.  Dent  looked  up  at  the  window,  she 
was  not  visible.  The  movement  had 
been  mechanical  on  her  part,  and  she 
was  instantly  ashamed  of  it.  Of  course 
it  was  perfectly  proper  that  her  guard- 
ian should  meet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham  in  Boston,  and  conduct  him  to 
Rivermouth;  Mr.  Dent  was  in  a  man- 
ner bound  to  so  much  courtesy;  but  the 
thought  of  a  stranger  standing  in  the 
dear  old  parson's  pulpit  brought  the 
tears  to  Prudence's  eyes. 

"It  is  very  uncharitable  and  unchris- 
tian, I  know,"  said  Prudence,  watching 
her  guardian's  receding  figure,  "but  I 
think  I  shall  hate  the  new  minister." 


X. 


THE   NEW   MINISTER. 

RIVERMOUTH  is  a  town  where  almost 
literally  nothing  happens.  Sometimes 
somebody  is  married,  and  sometimes 
somebody  dies,  —  with  surprising  ab- 
ruptness, as  the  old  parson  did,  for  ex- 
ample,—  and  sometimes  a  vessel  is 
blown  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  But  of  those  salient  tragedies 
and  comedies  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
life  in  cities,  Rivermouth  knows  next  to 
nothing  Since  the  hanging  of  a  witch 
or  two  in  the  pre-revolutionary  days, 
the  office  of  sheriff  there  has  been 
virtually  a  'sinecure.  The  police-court 
—  where  now  and  then  a  thoughtless, 
light-fingered  person  is  admonished  of 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  one 
habitual  drunkard  is  periodically  dis- 
patched to  the  Town-Farm  —  seems  al- 
most like  a  branch  of  the  Sunday-school. 
The  community  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  for  thirty  years  on  a  single  divorce 
case,  growing  out  of  the  elopement  of 
Major  Tom  Deering  with  Mrs.  Honoria 
Maddox,  —  to  this  day  a  perilous  story 

"  That  matrons  tell,  with  sharpened  tongue, 
To  maids  with  downcast  eyes." 

In  default  of  great  events,  small  mat- 
ters rise  to  the  first  magnitude  in  River- 
mouth.  There  are  people  there  who 
can  give  you,  if  you  chance  to  be  to  the 
manner  born,  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars of  the  career  of  your  great-grand- 
father, and  to  whom  what  you  have  for 
dinner  is  far  from  being  an  uninterest- 
ing item. 

"I  see  Capen  Chris  Bell  at  Seth 
Wiggins's  this  mornin',"  says  Mr. 
Uriah  Stebbens  to  Mr.  Caleb  Stokels; 
"  he  bought  that  gi'eat  turkey  of  Seth's, 
and  six  poun's  of  steak  —  right  off  the 
tender-line.  Guess  he  expects  his  broth- 
er-in-law's family  down  from  Bostin. 
Capen  Chris  Bell  always  was  a  good 
provider. ' ' 

This  piece  of  information  lies  like  a 
live  coal  upon  the  brain  of  Mr.  Stokels 
until,  with  becoming  gravity,  he  turns 
it  over  to  some  other  inquiring  neighbor. 
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At  a  moderate  estimate,  not  less  than 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
Riverniouth  sit  down  in  imagination  at 
Captain  Bell's  dinner-table  the  next  day. 

Unless  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
interior  life  of  secluded  New  England 
towns  like  Riverinouth,  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  on  the  Sunday  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  James  Dillingham  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  Old  Brick 
Church.  Yet  even  a  stranger,  passing 
through  the  streets,  crowded  at  the 
earliest  stroke  of  the  bells,  —  I  think 
there  is  no  music  this  side  of  heaven 
sweeter  than  the  clangor  of  those  same 
Rivermouth  bells,  —  could  not  have 
failed  to  notice  an  unwonted,  eager  look 
on  the  faces  of  the  neatly  -  dressed 
throng.  There  was  something  in  the 
very  atmosphere  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  days.  A  sort  of  pious  Fourth- 
of-July  halo  diffused  itself  through  the 
lleecy,  low-hanging  clouds,  which,  with 
May-time  capriciousness,  broke  into  fine 
rain  before  the  service  was  concluded. 
A  circumstance  in  which  Uncle  Jedd 
detected,  with  microscopic  eye,  the 
marked  disapproval  of  Providence. 

If  such  was  the  significance  of  the  un- 
heralded shower  that  drenched  River- 
mouth's  spring-bonnets,  and  bedraggled 
alike  the  just  and  the  unjust,  it  was  not 
so  accepted  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Old  Brick  Church. 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dillingham  had  achieved 
a  signal  triumph,  and  had  triumphed  in 
the  teeth  of  very  serious  obstacles.  A 
small  number  of  the  parishioners  had 
been  against  him  from  the  first,  and  the 
death  of  Parson  Hawkins  had  not  only 
strengthened  their  opposition,  but  created 
a  reaction  among  those  who  had  insisted 
most  strenuously  on  the  removal  of  the 
old  minister.  It  so  chanced,  then,  that 
Mr.  Dillingham  came  to  face  as  critical 
and  unsympathetic  a  congregation  as 
could  well  be.  Perhaps  the  only  really 
impartial  listeners  among  his  audience 
were  those  belonging  to  other  parishes; 
for  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  all  the 
other  churches  in  town  were  nearly 
empty  on  this  occasion.  The  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  Jones,  who  had  not  spared  himself 


in  preparing  his  sermon  for  that  fore- 
noon, saw  with  ill-concealed  distaste 
that  the  larger  portion  of  his  flock  had 
strayed  into  the  neighboring  pasture. 

If  Mr.  Dillingham  had  had  an  intima- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  things,  he 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  so  little 
self-conscious  and  so  entirely  composed 
as  he  appeared;  but  happily  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  unfriendly  spirit  that 
animated  the  majority  of  his  hearers. 

With  a  slight  flush  on  his  cheeks, 
which  faded  out  almost  immediately, 
Mr.  Dillingham  passed  from  the  small 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  as- 
cended the  pulpit  Starrs  —  a  slim  young 
man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
gentle  blue  eyes,  and  long  hair  of  a  dull 
gold  color,  which  he  wore  brushed  be- 
hind his  ears.  It  was  not  a  remarkably 
strong  face,  Mr.  Dillingham's,  but  it 
was  not  without  character.  The  firmly 
cut  mouth  and  chin  saved  it,  perhaps, 
from  being  effeminate.  He  was  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty,  but  did  not  look  it;  his 
closely  shaved  face  and  light  complexion 
gave  him  quite  a  youthful  air,  to  one 
looking  at  him  across  the  church. 

"  Why,  he  ain't  nothin'  but  a  boy," 
said  Uncle  Jedd  to  himself,  regarding 
the  new  minister  critically  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  vestibule.  "  He  won't 
do,"  and  the  ancient  sexton  gave  a 
final  tug  at  the  bell-rope  which  he  had 
retained  in  his  hand.  While  the  re- 
verberation of  the  silvery  crash  that 
followed  was  floating  above  the  house- 
tops and  stealing  aAvay  to  die  among  the 
outlying  hills,  Uncle  Jedd  softly  closed 
the  green  baize  doors  which  opened 
upon  the  three  aisles. 

A  contagious  ripple  and  flutter  had 
passed  over  the  congregation  when  Mr. 
Dillingham  ascended  the  pulpit  steps 
and  seated  himself  in  the  antique  high- 
backed  chair  at  the  left  of  the  desk. 
This  same  flutter  and  ripple  was  du- 
plicated as  he  rose  to  open  the  service, 
which  he  did  by  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  a  clear,  melodious  voice,  mak- 
ing it  seem  a  new  thing  to  some  who  had 
only  heard  it  droned  before.  Quick, 
subtile  glances,  indicative  of  surprise 
and  approval,  were  shot  from  pew  to 
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pew.  The  old  familiar  hymn,  too,  as 
he  read  it,  gathered  fresh  beauty  from 
his  lips.  A  chapter  from  the  Script- 
ures followed,  in  which  Mr.  Dillin-hain 
touched  the  key-note  of  his  sermon. 
There  was  a  strange  light  come  into  the 
gentle  blue  eyes  now,  and  the  serene, 
pale  face  that  had  seemed  to  promise  so 
little  was  alive  with  intelligence. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  this  por- 
tion of  the  service,  the  young  minister 
had  taken  more  than  hah0  of  his  listeners 
captive.  The  sermon  itself  completed 
the  victory,  Mr.  Seth  Wiggins  and  Un- 
cle Jedd  alone  remaining  unconquered; 
the  former  having  dropped  into  obliv- 
ious slumber  after  the  first  hymn,  and 
the  latter  having  retreated  into  the  bel- 
fry, where  he  had  sat  ruminative  on 
a  rafter,  communing  with  the  glossy 
pigeons  and  ringdoves,  until  it  was  time 
for  him  to  open  the  doors  below. 

Mr.  Wiggins  awoke  instinctively,  with 
a  jerk,  for  the  benediction,  and  assumed 
that  half-deprecatory,  half-defiant  ex- 
pression which  marks  the  chronic  de- 
linquent; and  Uncle  Jedd  threw  open 
the  padded  doors  just  at  the  critical  in- 
stant, as  if  he  had  been  waiting  there  a 
century. 

As  the  people  filed  out  of  church, 
both  these  gentlemen  were  made  aware 
that  the  new  minister  had  created  a 
deep  impression  on  the  congregation. 
A  drizzling  warm  rain  had  begun  to 
fall,  as  I  have  said,  and  groups  of 
elderly  ladies  and  pretty  girls,  grasping 
their  skirts  with  despairing  clutches, 
stood  about  the  vestibule  waiting  for 
umbrellas  to  be  brought. 

"  A  young  man  of  uncommon  talent," 
Mr.  Lathers,  the  master  of  the  Boys' 
High- School,  was  heard  to  remark  to 
Mr.  Gargoyle,  the  retired  plumber. 

"  Oh,  uncommon,"  responded  that 
gentleman. 

"I  think  he  is  just  perfectly  splen- 
did! "  said  Miss  Imogen  Browne,  bring- 
ing her  creaseless  lavender  gloves  to- 
gether ecstatically. 

"  So  modest!  "  said  Miss  Hesba  Graf- 
ton. 

"  And  such  fine  eyes!  "  chimed  Miss 
Amelia,  the  younger  sister. 


41  How  lovely  it  was  in  him,"  re- 
marked Miss  Blydenburgh,  composedly 
fastening  her  bracelet,  which  had  come 
unlinked,  and  giving  it  a  little  admoni- 
tory pat,  44  to  choose  for  his  text  the  very 
verse  which  Parson  Hawkins  was  read- 
ing when  he  died,  — '  Thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  etc. ,  etc. '  ' ' 

44  And  how  beautifully  he  spoke  of 
Parson  Hawkins,"  said  young  Mrs. 
Newbury,  looking  distractingly  cool  and 
edible  —  something  like  celery  —  in  her 
widows'- weeds.  44 1  was  ready  to  cry." 

"/did." 

44  What  a  spiritual  face  he  has!  "  ob- 
served the  elder  Miss  Trippew,  who 
painted  in  water-colors;  "jt  reminded 
me  of  our  Saviour's  in  the  engraving  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper." 

44  And  what  a  delicious  voice!  —  like 
Wendell  Phillips's." 

44  Then  such  a  sermon !  It  is  certainly 
an  improvement  on  the  poor  old  parson's 
interminable  ninthlies  and  finallies." 

44 1  wonder  if  he  is  married?  "  said 
Miss  Candace  Woodman,  a  compact  lit- 
tle person,  with  almond-shaped  brown 
eyes,  and  glittering  yellow  ringlets 
which  might  have  been  sent  to  the  mint 
and  cut  up  instantly  into  five-dollar  gold 
pieces. 

Miss  Candace's  remark  cast  a  strange 
gloom  for  a  moment  over  the  group  in 
which  she  stood.  Presently  the  umbrel- 
las appeared;  snowy  skirts  were  daintily 
gathered  up ;  the  vestibule  was  deserted ; 
the  voices  melted  away  into  the  distance. 
Here  and  there  along  the  streets,  dart- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  rain  like  swallows, 
one  might  have  caught  scores  of  such 
light-winged  adjectives  as  enthusiastic 
young  women  let  loose  when  they  give 
expression  to  their  admiration. 

>4  Well,  well,"  muttered  Uncle  Jedd, 
turning  the  key  in  the  ponderous  lock  of 
the  church-door,  "  I  dunno  what  th' 
world  is  a-comin'  ter!  " 

44  And  what  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Dillingham,  Prue?  "  asked  Mr.  Dent, 
as  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  struck  on  the 
slippery  planks  of  the  bridge  leading 
from  town. 

Mr.  Dent  had  not  even  blinked  that 
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day  in  church.  It  had  been  noticed  and 
commented  on  by  the  local  satirist,  that 
that  suspicious  smooth  place  on  the 
wooden  pillar  intersecting  the  north- 
west corner  of  Mr.  Dent's  pew  was  not 
covered  once  during  the  sermon.  Mr. 
Dent  himself  had  observed  that "  damned 
spot"  for  the  first  time  with  remorse, 
and  had  secretly  determined  to  have 
the  interior  of  the  church  repainted  at 
his  own  expense. 

"I  think,"  said  Prudence,  in  reply 
to  her  guardian's  question,  "  I  think  he 
reads  well  and  speaks  well." 

"  Gad,  I  never  heard  anybody  speak 
better,  except  one,  and  that  was  Daniel 
Webster." 

"  He  is  very  handsome,  and  seems  to 
be  unconscious  that  he  is  conscious  of 
it." 

"  I  declare,  Prue,  you  are  too  deep 
for  me  !  " 

"Isn't  he,  and  with  good  reason, 
just  a  little  bit  —  you  know  —  meekly 
conceited?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Dent.  "I 
don't  know  a  man  with  less  conceit  than 
Dillingham.  He  is  in  earnest.  He  is 
going  to  be  very  much  interested  in  his 
work  here,  and  will  make  his  mark.  I 
am  only  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
keep  so  brilliant  a  fellow." 

"Why  not  ?" 

''  When  he  becomes  known,  some 
wealthy  Boston  or  New  York  society 
will  be  sure  to  make  him  tempting 
offers." 

' '  But  if  he  is  very  much  interested  in 
his  work  here,  he  will  not  be  tempted." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  the  best  of  them 
like  fat  salaries,"  said  Mr.  Dent,  ab- 
sently. 

Prudence  pictured  to  herself  Parson 
Wibird  deserting  the  North  Parish,  or 
any  parish  where  he  thought  his  duty 
lay,  to  accept  a  call  from  some  richer 
congregation;  but  she  was  not  able  to 
draw  a  distinct  picture  of  it. 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  fatter  the  salary 
is,  the  deeper  the  interest  they  take  in 
their  work  ?  ' '  Prudence  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dent,  shortly. 

He  felt  that  he  had  cast  a  reflection 


upon  his  friend  Dillinghara;  he  did  not 
see  exactly  how,  and  it  annoyed  him. 
The  rest  of  the  ride  home  was  in  silence. 
Prudence,  too,  was  not  satisfied  with 
herself.  In  intimating  that  she  thought 
Mr.  Dillingham  conceited,  she  had  de- 
parted from  her  usual  candor. 

Throughout  the  services  his  manner 
had  been  without  a  tinge  of  self-con- 
sciousness. She  had  taken  her  seat  in 
the  pew  rather  sadly.  To  see  a  new 
minister  standing  in  the  place  hallowed 
so  many  years  by  the  presence  of  Par- 
son Wibird  —  it  was  only  a  fortnight 
ago  that  he  stood  there,  with  his  placid, 
venerable  face  —  could  not  but  be  pain- 
ful to  her.  The  first  few  words  Mr. 
Dillingham  uttered  had  grated  on  her 
heart ;  then  she  had  yielded  insensibly 
to  the  charm  which  had  fallen  upon 
most  of  the  congregation,  and  found 
herself  listening  to  him  with  hushed 
breath.  The  strains  of  the  organ  seemed 
to  take  up  the  prayer  where  he  had 
paused;  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  the 
rich  swell  of  the  music  blended  and  ap- 
peared to  have  one  meaning,  like  those 
frescoes  in  which  the  same  design  re- 
peats itself  in  different  tints.  She  list- 
ened and  listened,  and  when  Uncle 
Jedd  suddenly  threw  open  the  muffled 
green  doors,  it  was  as  if  a  spell  had 
been  broken.  Oh,  glorious  gift  of  speak- 
ing golden  words  with  a  golden  tongue ! 

A  sense  of  having  been  disloyal  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  parson  was  troubling 
Prudence  when  Mr.  Dent  put  his  ques- 
tion, and  she  had  not  answered  him 
fairly.  It  was  sins  like  that  which  Pru- 
dence would  have  had  to  confess  if  she 
had  been  a  Roman  Catholic. 

She  liked  Mr.  Dillingham  more  than 
she  had  believed  it  possible  to  like  Par- 
son Wibird' s  successor;  but  the  limita- 
tions of  her  character  would  not  allow 
her  to  acknowledge  it  upon  compulsion. 
On  leaving  the  church  she  felt  in  her 
heart  that  she  disliked  Mr.  Dillingham 
for  having  made  her  listen  to  him ;  and 
there  shaped  itself  in  Prudence's  mind 
an  inexplicable  wish,  —  often  enough 
she  thought  of  it  afterwards,  —  that  he 
had  never  come  to  Rivermouth. 
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XI. 

A    NEW    ENGLAND    IDOL. 

ON  the  following  Sunday  the  Rev. 
James  Dillingham  was  formally  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Old  Brick  Church. 
The  Rev.  Josephus  Starleigh  deliv- 
ered the  installation  sermon  (afterwards 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  at  the  request 
of  the  parish),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Greene,  a  young  poet  of  local  celeb- 
rity, composed  an  original  hymn  for  the 
occasion. 

So  the  mantle  of  Parson  Wibird 
Hawkins  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
young  minister,  and  the  solemn  chant 
ascended,  while  the  great  guns  were 
booming  down  South. 

Those  were  the  days  —  what  ages 
ago  they  seem  !  —  when  the  tap  of  the 
snare-drum  and  the  shrill  treble  of  the 
fife  startled  New  England  from  her 
dream,  and  awoke  the  vengeful  echoes 
which  had  been  slumbering  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  and  among  the 
happy  valleys  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

It  had  long  ceased  to  be  at  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham's  option  to  return  to  South 
Carolina,  and  lie  must  have  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  found  so  pleas- 
ant a  haven  as  Rivermouth  to  rest  in 
until  the  simoom  blew  over.  And  cer- 
tainly Rivermouth  congratulated  itself 
on  sheltering  so  brilliant  a  young  divine. 
I  happened  to  be  there  at  that  period, 
recovering  from  a  protracted  illness,  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  witness:ng  a  spec- 
tacle which  is  possible  only  in  genteel 
decayed  old  towns,  like  that  in  which 
the  scene  of  my  story  lies.  To  see  one 
or  two  hundred  young  New  England 
maidens  burning  incense  and  strewing 
flowers  before  a  slim  young  gentleman 
in  black  is  a  spectacle  worth  witnessing 
once  in  the  course  of  one's  life. 

The  young  man  who,  putting  behind 
him  the  less  spiritual  rewards  of  other 
professions,  selects  the  ministry  as  the 
field  of  his  labors  —  drawn  to  his  work 
by  the  consciousness  that  it  is  there  his 
duty  points  —  is  certain  to  impress  us 
with  the  purity  of  his  purpose.  That 


he  should  exert  a  stronger  influence  over 
our  minds  than  a  young  lawyer  does,  or 
a  young  merchant,  or  a  young  man  in 
any  respectable  walk  of  life,  is  easily 
understood.  But  a  young  man,  because 
he  buttons  the  top  button  of  his  coat 
and  wears  a  white  neck-tie,  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  person  of  exalted  purpose  or 
shining  ability.  Yet  he  is  apt,  without 
any  very  searching  examination,  to  be 
so  regarded  in  some  of  our  provincial 
towns.  I  think  the  straight-cut  black 
coat  must  possess  a  subtile  magnetism  in 
itself,  something  analogous  to  the  gla- 
mour there  is  in  the  uniform  of  a  young 
naval  or  army  officer.  How  else  shall  we 
explain  the  admiration  which  we  have 
many  a  time  seen  lavished  on  very  in- 
ferior young  men  ? 

I  am  not  speaking  in  this  vein  of  the 
Rev.  James  Dillingham.  The  secret 
of  his  popularity  was  an  open  secret. 
It  was  his  manly  bearing  and  handsome 
face  and  undeniable  eloquence  that 
made  him  a  favorite  at  once  in  River- 
mouth,  and  would  have  commended  him 
anywhere.  If  Mr.  Dillingham  turned 
the  heads  of  all  the  young  women  in  the 
parish,  he  won  the  hearts  of  nearly  all 
the  elderly  people  also.  I  think  he 
would  have  done  this  by  his  amiability 
and  talents,  if  he  had  not  been  rich 
or  young  or  handsome.  If  he  had  been 
married?  Well,  I  cannot  say  about 
that.  A  young  unmarried  clergyman, 
especially  if  he  is  rich,  is  likely  to  be 
well  thought  of  in  a  sequestered  valley 
where  there  are  a  surplus  of  blooming 
Rachels  and  a  paucity  of  available  Ja- 
cobs. 

From  my  point  of  view,  it  was  some- 
thing of  an  ordeal  that  Mr.  Dillingham 
passed  through  in  those  first  three 
months.  As  much  as  I  admired  his 
sermons,  and  they  were  above  the  aver- 
age both  in  style  and  texture,  I  admired 
greatly  more  the  modest  good  sense 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  bark  trim 
in  those  pleasant  but  perilous  waters. 
A  vain  man  would  have  been  wrecked 
in  a  week.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, as  Mr.  Ralph  Dent  had  declared, 
was  without  conceit  of  the  small  kind. 
The  attentions  Mr.  Dillinrjham  received 
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from  all  quarters  would  have  gone  far 
to  spoil  eight  men  in  ten  placed  in  his 
position.  It  is  so  easy  to  add  another 
story  to  the  high  opinion  which  other 
people  have  of  you. 

i  There  were  evening  parties  made  for 
Mr.  Dillingham  at  the  Blydenburghs', 
the  Goldstones',  and  the  Grimes's;  there 
were  picnics  up  the  river,  and  excursions 
down  the  harbor,  and  innumerable  tea- 
ings  on  shore.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr. 
Dillingham  had  a  very  strong  sense  of 
humor;  but  even  if  he  were  only  mildly 
humorous,  he  must  have  been  amused  as 
well  as  embarrassed  by  the  number  of 
embroidered  slippers  and  ingenious  pen- 
wipers and  study-caps  and  carved  paper- 
cutters  that  fell  to  his  lot  at  the  fair 
held  about  this  time  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  missions.  If  he  had  been  a 
centipede,  he  could  not  have  worn  out 
the  slippers  under  four  years,  wearing 
them  day  and  night;  if  he  had  been  a 
hydra,  he  could  not  have  made  head 
against  the  study-caps  in  a  life-time. 
Briareus  would  have  lacked  hands  to 
hold  the  paper-cutters.  The  slippers 
overran  Mr.  Dillingham 's  bedroom  like 
the  swarms  of  locusts  that  settled  upon 
Egypt.  The  pen-wipers  made  his  study 
table  look  like  a  bed  of  variegated  dah- 
lias. 

There  were  other  expressions  of  re- 
gard, less  material  and  tangible  than 
these,  to  be  sure,  but  which  must  have 
been  infinitely  harder  to  dispose  of. 
There  were  sudden  droopings  of  eye- 
lashes, black  or  golden,  when  he  spoke; 
furtive  glances  of  shyness  or  reverence ; 
half-parted  lips,  indicating  that  breath- 
less interest  which  is  the  very  cream  of 
compliment,  and  flies  to  the  head  like 
wine. 

Mr.  Dillingham  moved  gracefully  and 
serenely  among  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands; he  listened  to  the  songs  of  the 
sirens,  and  passed  on.  He  did  not, 
however,  accept  the  flattery  as  if  it  were 
only  his  due;  he  accepted  it  modestly, 
and  was  simply  natural,  and  candid,  and 
good-natured,  like  a  man  who  finds  him- 
self among  friends.  "  I  see  how  it  is," 
he  once  remarked  to  Mr.  Dent,  "I  am 
standing  in  the  sunshine  created  by  my 


predecessor."  It  was  no  glory  of  his 
own;  he  was  fortunate  in  falling  among 
a  people  who  took  kindly  to  their  min- 
ister. 

If  Mr.  Dillingham  had  been  blind,  he 
might  have  seen  that  he  could  have  his 
choice  of  Rivermouth'g  belles;  and  he 
was  far  from  sightless.  He  read  women 
and  men  very  well  in  his  quiet  fashion. 
Clearly,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  be  fet- 
tered. What  a  crowd  of  keen,  fair 
slave  -  merchants  would  have  flocked 
down  to  the  market-place,  if  this  slender, 
blonde  prince  from  Southland  had  been 
chained  by  the  ankle  to  one  of  the  stalls, 
to  be  knocked  down  by  Mr.  Wiggins  to 
the  highest  bidder ! 

Miss  Veronica  Blydenburgh,  who 
passed  her  winters  in  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  and  had  flirted  in  a  high- 
spirited  way  with  various  professions, 
became  suddenly  pensive.  Hesba  Graf- 
ton  candidly  owned  that  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Mr.  Dillingham  before  he 
got  half-way  up  the  pulpit  stairs  the 
first  Sunday,  but  that  Fred  Shelborne 
refused  to  release  her,  and  she  supposed 
she  should  be  obliged  to  marry  Fred,  — 
just  to  keep  him  quiet.  Young  Mrs. 
Newbury  in  her  widows'-weeds,  like  a 
diamond  set  in  jet,  seemed  to  grow  love- 
lier day  by  day.  In  my  own  mind  I  put 
the  widow  down  as  dangerous.  Not 
that  I  had  any  reason  for  so  doing. 
Mr.  Dillingham  smiled  upon  her  with 
precisely  the  same  smile  he  gave  to  the 
Widow  Mugridge.  There  was  not  a 
shade  of  difference  perceptible  between 
his  manner  to  the  elder  Miss  Trippew,  a 
remarkably  plain  lamb,  and  his  manner 
to  Miss  Veronica  of  the  golden  fleece. 
I  said  it  before,  and  I  say  again,  I  ad- 
mired the  way  he  carried  himself  through 
all  this. 

When  Mr.  Dillingham,  the  morning 
following  his  initial  sermon,  signified  to 
the  deacons  his  acceptance  of  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Old  Brick  Church,  a  knotty 
question  arose  as  to  the  residence  of  the 
new  minister.  There  was  no  parsonage 
attached  to  the  church;  the  cottage 
which  Parson  Hawkins  had  occupied  so 
many  years  did  not  belong  to  the  society; 
besides,  if  there  had  been  a  parsonage, 
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Mr.  Dillingham  had  no  family,  and  the 
absurdity  of  his  going  to  housekeeping 
without  a  family  was  obvious.  The 
three  or  four  private  boarding  places 
suggested  to  him  failed  to  meet  his  views. 
Deacon  Twombly,  who  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  havtng  a  lucrative  boarder, 
hinted  at  his  first-floor  as  furnishing  de- 
sirable  accommodation;  but  the  ewe- 
laml)  was  brought  up  as  an  objection. 

Mr.  Dillingham,  who  was  staying  at 
the  Bell  Tavern,  the  only  hotel  in  town, 
—  having  declined  Mr.  Dent's  offer  of 
hospitality,  —  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
deciding  to  remain  where  he  was. 

This  gave  a  sensible  shock  to  some  of 
the  congregation,  for  it  seemed  scarcely 
proper  for  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Brick 
Church  to  live  at  a  hotel.  Deacon 
Wendell  adroitly  intimated  as  much  to 
Mr.  Dillingham,  who  replied  that  he  did 
not  see  why  it  was  proper  for  him  to  re- 
main six  days  at  the  hotel,  as  he  had 
done,  if  it  was  improper  for  him  to  re- 
main there  six  months,  or  six  years. 
Propriety  was  not  a  question  of  time. 
The  house  was  quiet,  his  rooms  commo- 
dious and  comfortable,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  do  better.  He  invited 
Deacon  Wendell  to  dinner,  and  no 
further  objections  were  heard  of. 

In  the  first  bloom  of  his  popularity 
Mr.  Dillingham  could  have  done  pretty 
much  as  he  pleased,  and  he  did. 

Among  other  innovations,  he  brought 
sunshine  into  the  Old  Brick  Church. 
Parson  Hawkins  had  been  a  good  man, 
a  saint,  indeed;  but  his  saintliness  had 
been  of  the  sombre  sort;  listening  to 
•some  of  his  doctrinal  sermons,  one  might 
have  applied  to  him  that  epigram  of 
Lander's,  — 

"  Fear  God  !  "  says  Percival ;  and  when  you  hear 
Tones  so  lugubrious,  you  perforce  must  fear  : 
If  in'such  awful  accents  he  should  say, 

"  Fear  lovely  Innocence  !  "  you  'd  run  away  ! 

That  early  Puritan  taint  which  some- 
times appeared  in  Parson  Hawkins's 
theology,  but  never  in  his  daily  life, 
was  an  alien  thing  to  Mr.  Dillingham  in 
or  out  of  the  pulpit.  The  spirit  of 
his  teaching  was  eminently  a  cheerful 
spirit. 

There  was  a  new  order  of  things  in 


the  Nortu  Parish.  The  late  parson  had 
stood  a  great  deal  of  browbeating  first 
and  last.  A  conservative  man,  leaning 
perhaps  a  little  too  heavily  on  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church,  he  had  ever  consulted 
the  inclination  of  the  deacons.  They 
had  an  independent  minister  now;  a 
parson  who  settled  questions  for  him>elf, 
and  did  not  embarrass  his  mind  by  load- 
ing it  with  outside  opinions.  There  was 
a  spice  of  novelty  in  this,  surprisingly 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  a  community 
long  accustomed  to  domineer  over  its 
pastor.  How  long  will  it  last?  I  used 
to  wonder.  I  had  seen  so  many  idols 
set  up  reverently,  and  bowled  over  ruth- 
lessly, that  I  was  slightly  skeptical  as  to 
the  duration  of  Mr.  Dillingham 's  popu- 
larity. If  the  towns-people  were  image- 
worshipers,  they  were  iconoclasts  also, 
when  the  mood  was  on  them.  But  Mr. 
Dillingham's  popularity  did  not  wane 
during  my  three  months'  stay  in  River- 
mouth  ;  it  went  on  steadily  increasing. 
The  war-fever  was  at  its  height  in  those 
months;  and  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, a  Southerner,  stood  out  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  mild  patriotism 
of  several  of  our  native-born  statesmen. 
When  his  first  quarter's  salary  fell  due, 
Mr.  Dillingham  set  the  seal  to  public 
favor  by  turning  over  the  amount  to  the 
fund  for  the  Soldiers'  Hospital.  Uncle 
Jedd  himself,  one  of  the  last  in  the 
parish  that  held  out  against  the  new 
minister,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  this 
was  very  handsome  in  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Dillingham  had  not  been  three 
weeks  in  River-mouth  before  he  knew  all 
the  queer  old  men  and  women  in  the 
place,  and  stood  in  their  good  graces. 
Even  the  one  habitual  drunkard,  when 
he  was  not  hiding  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance at  the  Town-Farm,  would  touch 
his  battered  hat  convulsively,  meeting 
the  young  parson  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Dillingham  was  gifted  in  a  high 
degree  with  the  genius  for  knowing  peo- 
ple, and  displayed  consummate  tact  in 
his  dealings  with  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
When  he  made  the  Widow  Pepperell 
and  the  Clemmer  boys  his  pensioners, 
he  did  it  so  delicately  that  the  obliga- 
tion seemed  on  his  side.  "The  par- 
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son's  smile,"  said  Sandy  Harden,  "  jest 
doubles  what  he  gives  a»  feller."  Jere- 
miah Bowditeh,  the  unfortunate  inebri- 
ate mentioned,  —  a  shy,  morbid  man, 
and  as  sensitive  as  an  exposed  nerve,  — 
was  not  afraid  to  apply  to  the  parson  for 
a  dollar,  having  discovered  that  the  coin 
would  not  be  dropped  upon  him  from 
such  a  moral  height  as  to  knock  the 
breath  out  of  his  body  and  wound  all 
his  finer  feelings. 

"What  I  like  in  Dillingham,"  said 
the  Hon.  Sam  Knubley,  democratic 
member  of  the  General  Court,  "  is  that 
there  is  n't  any  '  first  family '  nonsense 
about  him.  You  can  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  he  belongs  to  the  Southern  aris- 
tocracy, but  he  isn't  eternally  shinning 
up  his  genealogical  tree.  There  's  old 
Blydenburgh,  who  is  always  perching 
himself  on  the  upper  branches  and  hurl- 
ing down  the  cocoa-nuts  of  his  ancestors 
at  common  folks. ' ' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Hon. 
Sam  Knubley  himself  would  have  ob- 
jected to  a  few  brilliant  ancestors.  To 
have  the  right  to  fall  in  at  the  end  of  a 
long  queue  of  men  and  women  distin- 
guished in  their  day  and  generation,  is 
a  privilege  which  none  but  a  simpleton 
would  undervalue.  It  is  a  privilege, 
however,  which  often  has  its  drawbacks. 
Much  is  expected  of  a  man  whose  pro- 
genitors have  been  central  figures.  To 
inherit  the  great  name  without  the  great 
gifts  is  a  piece  of  ironical  good  fortune. 
When  one's  ancestors  have  been  every- 
thing, and  one's  self  is  nothing,  it  is 
perhaps  just  as  well  not  to  demand  from 
the  world  the  same  degree  of  considera- 
tion that  was  given  voluntarily  to  one's 
predecessors.  I  have  encountered  two 
or  three  young  gentlemen  in  the  capital 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
who  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  they 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
It  was  possibly  this  sort  of  assumption 
that  displeased  the  Hon.  Sam  Knubley; 
if  so,  the  Hon.  Sam  Knubley  was  quite 
right  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  witnessed  with  pride  the 
success  of  his  young  friend;  and  Pru- 
dence, who,  by  the  way,  had  naturally 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Dillingham 


meanwhile,  began  to  take  herself  to  task 
for  her  cold  demeanor  towards  him. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  had 
been  far  from  cordial  to  Mr.  Dillingham. 
Now,  it  is  as  mortifying  to  have  one's 
lack  of  cordiality  unnoticed  as  it  is  to 
have  one's  warmth  overlooked.  Mr. 
Dillingham  had  apparently  not  observed 
that  Miss  Palfrey  had  treated  him  with 
haughtiness.  If  she  had  been  the 
Widow  Mugridge,  he  could  not  have 
smiled  upon  her  more  benignly,  or  list- 
ened to  her  more  attentively,  when  she 
was  pleased  to  address  him.  The  of- 
fense to  her  self-love  was  so  subtile  that 
Prudence  was  never  able  to  account 
for  the  restless  and  half-provoked  mood 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  always  pos- 
sessed her  in  his  presence. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Prudence  soliloquized 
one  evening  when  the  young  clergyman 
had  taken  tea  at  Willowbrook,  "  I  have 
an  unamiable  disposition;  Uncle  Ralph 
has  spoiled  me  by  humoring  me.  I  must 
discipline  myself;  and  I'll  begin  by 
treating  Mr.  Dillingham  with  a  little 
politeness,  if  his  royal  highness  will 
allow  it.  I  always  feel  as  if  he  stepped 
down  from  a  throne  to  converse  with 
me.  In  spite  of  his  smile  and  deference, 
when  one  is  speaking,  there  's  something 
depressing  and  condescending  in  his  air. 
If  King  Cophetua  was  the  least  like 
that,  I  wonder  the  beggar-maid  had 
anything  to  do  with  him." 

It  was,  by  the  way,  Miss  Veronica 
Blydenburgh  who  had  christened  him 
King  Cophetua. 


xn. 

PRUE! 

THOUGH  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dillingham 
had  too  much  diplomacy  to  stroke  one 
lamb  on  the  head  more  tenderly  than 
another,  and  so  throw  the  whole  flock 
into  confusion,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
preference  for  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Dillingham  passed  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  at  Willowbrook.  Since  his 
installation,  he  had  taken  tea  there 
everv  Sunday  evening.  When  Mr. 
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Dent  went  to  town,  which  was  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  he  always  dropped 
into  his  friend's  study,  and  frequently 
Mr.  Dillingham  rode  home  with  him  and 
remained  to  dinner.  There  was  a  well- 
stocked  fish-pond  a  few  miles  beyond 
Willowbrook;  both  gentlemen  were  ex- 
pert anglers,  and  they  spent  their  morn- 
ings together  in  the  season.  Then  there 
were  horseback  rides,  in  which  Prudence 
occasionally  joined.  Air.  Dillingham 
had  purchased  a  fine  animal,  which  he 
rode  admirably'. 

"We  all  ride  in  the  South,"  he  said 
to  Miss  Palfrey.  "  The  people  in  the 
town  stare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  part  of 
a  circus  caravan,  but  I  trust  they  will 
get  accustomed  to  the  sight.  A  saddle- 
horse  is  a  necessity  to  me;  I  have  had 
one  since  I  was  six  years  old.  To  drive 
around  in  a  gig  with  side-lanterns,  like 
great  goggles,  as  that  good  soul  Dr. 
Tredick  does,  would  kill  me.  I  should 
never  get  out  alive  so  far  as  Willow- 
brook,  Miss  Palfrey.  I'd  much  prefer 
being  brought  here  in  Mr.  Plunket's 
hand-cart." 

Plunket  was  a  harmless,  half-witted 
old  fellow  about  town,  who  picked  up  a 
living  by  carrying  packages  in  a  small 
hand-cart  as  aged  and  shattered  as  him- 
self. He  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, whose  eye  for  every  sort  of  eccen- 
tric character  was,  as  I  have  said, 
exceptionally  keen. 

The  friendship  between  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham and  Mr.  Dent  deepened  as  the 
weeks  passed,  and  the  latter  gentleman 
experienced  something  like  a  sinking  at 
heart  whenever  his  thought  recurred  to 
the  possibility  that  his  young  friend 
might  be  tempted  some  time  or  other  to 
desert  Rivermouth  for  a  more  extended 
field  of  operation. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,  Dillingham,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dent  one  evening  at  the 
tea-table,  'k  that  you  would  give  up  your 
apartments  in  town,  ajnd  come  out  here 
with  us.  There  's  a  cozy  room  leading 
from  the  south  chamber  that  would 
make  a  capital  study  for  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  find  it  too 
pleasant,"  returned  Mr.  Dillingham, 
"  and  fall  into  a  habit  of  not  working. 


Besides,  my  parish  calls?  I  am  very 
sensible  of  your  kindness,  my  friend; 
but,  really,  I  think  I  am  better  off  in 
my  present  quarters.  You  see,  two  ser- 
mons a  week  keep  me  pretty  busy. 
Then  I  am  not  a  lark  as  regards  early 
rising.  I  should  be  a  dreadful  infliction 
in  a  private  house.  All  Miss  Palfrey's 
methodical  domestic  laws  would  be  over- 
thrown at  once." 

"I'd  like  to  be  an  eye-witness  to 
that,"  Mr.  Dent  said,  laughing;  "  her 
law  is  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, which  altereth  not.  Prue  is  a 
regular  martinet  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment." 

"I  really  am,"  spoke  Prudence  for 
herself.  "If  one  is  not  down  in  time, 
one  gets  a  cold  breakfast." 

"There,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham. "  Now,  there  are  two  things  I 
never  can  do;  I  cannot  endure  a  cold 
breakfast,  and  I  never  can  get  down 
early  to  a  warm  one." 

In  spite  of  this  obstacle,  however, 
Mr.  Dillingham  often  occupied  that 
spare  room  with  the  southern  exposure, 
which  Mr.  Dent  had  mentioned,  some- 
times spending  several  days  in  succession 
with  his  Willowbrook  friends.  Then 
they  met  him  continually  in  society  in 
town,  and  in  point  of  fact  saw  as  much 
of  him  as  if  he  had  accepted  Mr.  Dent's 
proposition. 

This  intimacy  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise  to  remarks.  It  was  soon  whispered, 
and  not  too  softly,  that  the  young  minis- 
ter was  paying  attentions  to  Mr.  Dent's 
ward.  Now,  though  Prudence's  cold- 
ness had  moderated  somewhat,  and  she 
no  longer  had  to  make  exertions  to  be 
polite  to  Mr.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham had  not  in  the  least  changed  his 
manner  to  her.  She  was  aware,  and 
the  reflection  sometimes  piqued  her, 
that  she  was  no  better  acquainted  with 
him  after  months  of  intercourse  than 
she  was  on  the  day  she  first  saw  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  own  fault  they  were 
not  warmer  friends  in  the  beginning, 
but  it  was  not  her  fault  now.  She  had 
learned  to  respect  his  character,  to  ad- 
mire his  intellect,  and  to  derive  a  quiet 
pleasure  from  his  presence;  but  she  had 
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evidently  not  taught  him  to  like  her 
more  than  he  had  liked  her  at  the  start. 
This  was  not  flattering  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  inference  was,  Mr. 
Dillingham  disliked  her,  and  tolerated 
her  only  on  account  of  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Dent. 

Prudence  secretly  resented  this,  and 
formed  a  misty  idea  that  it  would  be  an 
agreeable  thing  to  have  him  fall  slightly 
in  love  with  her;  not  seriously  in  love, 
but  just  enough  to  enable  her  to  teach 
him  a  lesson.  This  idea,  in  no  respect 
a  commendable  one,  took  a  more  defi- 
nite shape,  and  became  almost  a  wish 
subsequently.  Nice  young  women  are 
not  to  be  treated  cavalierly  with  im- 
punity. 

It  was  rumored  at  first  that  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham was  very  much  interested  in 
Miss  Palfrey;  that  was  sufficiently  an- 
noying; but  later  on,  rumor  changed 
its  tactics,  and  reported  that  Miss  Pal- 
frey was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Dillingham.  Gossip,  like  Providence, 
is  inscrutable  in  its  ways;  it  has  its  laws, 
we  may  suppose,  clearly  defined,  if  one 
could  get  at  them ;  but  they  are  not  to 
be  reached  by  inductive  reasoning,  and 
it  must  remain  a  mystery  how  it  came  to 
be  believed  in  Rivermouth  that  Pru- 
dence was  very  unhappy  in  consequence 
of  her  unreturned  love  for  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham. 

To  say  that  she  did  not  hear  of  this 
exasperating  story  as  soon  as  it  was 
born,  would  be  to  say  that  Prudence 
had  no  intimate  female  friend,  and  there 
was  Miss  Veronica  Blydenburgh. 

"  And  there  isn't  the  least  shadow 
of  truth  in  it,  Prue?  "  said  Veronica. 

' '  Not  the  faintest.  How  absurd !  I 
don't  care  that  for  him,"  said  Prudence, 
measuring  off  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
her  little  finger's  tip,  "nor  he  for  me. 
He  and  Uncle  Ralph  talk  fish-hooks  and 
theology  and  war,  and  I  don't  believe 
Mr.  Dillingham  has  noticed  whether  I 
am  sixteen  or  sixty." 

"  Dear  me!  "  said  Veronica,  thought- 
fully. 

"Mortifying,  is  n't  it?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is." 

"  I  like  him,  of  course,"   continued 


Prudence;  "  he  is  extremely  agreeable, 
and  all  that.  If  there  was,  or  could  be, 
anything  more,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
tell  you." 

"Dear  me!  "  repeated  Veronica;  "and 
it  came  so  straight  —  from  the  Gold- 
stones,  you  know;  "  and  Veronica,  who 
had  put  her  interrogation  rather  sol- 
emnly, became  unnecessarily  merry  over 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing. 

"  The  Goldstones?  "  said  Prue.  "  I 
am  very  grateful  to  them!  " 

After  they  had  parted,  Prudence 
thought  of  the  abrupt  change  of  mood 
in  her  friend,  and  it  brought  her  to  a 
full  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  for 
Prudence  was  walking  in  from  River- 
mouth.  Then  she  recalled  a  trivial  in- 
cident that  had  taken  place  a  few  nights 
before  in  town,  at  a  party  at  the  Elyden- 
burghs'.  It  had  made  no  impression  on 
her  at  the  time,  but  now  she  recalled  it. 
Veronica  had  missed  her  bracelet  late  in 
the  evening,  a  valuable  bracelet,  a  large 
opal  with  diamonds.  She  had  been  in 
the  garden;  she  had  danced  in  the  par- 
lors ;  and  had  gone  twice  to  the  supper- 
room.  The  bracelet  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  house,  and  Veronica  with  several 
of  the  guests,  among  others  Prudence 
and  Mr.  Dillingham,  went  into  the  gar- 
den to  search  for  it  in  a  certain  arbor 
where  ices  had  been  served.  There 
were  a  score  or  two  of  Chinese  lanterns 
hung  about  the  trellis-work,  and  the 
place  was  as  light  as  day.  In  bending 
over  the  sward  Mr.  Dillingham  had  in- 
advertently brushed  against  Veronica's 
shoulder,  —  that  round  white  shoulder 
which  had  such  an  innocent  arch  way  of 
shrinking  from  the  corsage,  —  and  Ve- 
ronica had  started  back  with  a  pretty 
cry,  blushing  absurdly.  Mr.  Dillingham 
had  been  disconcerted  for  an  instant, 
then  he  had  bowed  in  a  formal  way  to 
Veronica. 

This  little  scene  came  up  before  Pru- 
dence's eyes  again,  and  she  walked  on 
in  a  reverie. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  good  match, 
though,"  said  Prudence,  thinking  aloud. 

The  piece  of  gossip  which  Miss  Bly- 
denburgh had  unfolded  to  her  friend 
vexed  that  young  lady  exceedingly. 
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The  other  rumor,  placing  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham at  her  feet,  had  vexed  her  too; 
but  that  could  have  been  borne.  It 
sank  into  insignificance  beside  this  new 
version,  in  which  she  was  made  to  play 
the  heroine  with  disheveled  hair  and 
unrequited  affections,  —  a  role  to  which 
she  was  not  kindly  disposed;  for  Pru- 
dence was  as  proud  as  Mrs.  Lucifer,  if 
I  may  make  the  comparison  without  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  creating  the 
personage. 

Prudence's  prompt  impulse  was  to 
fall  back  on  her  former  frosty  manner 
towards  Mr.  Dillingham;  but  that  was 
hardly  practicable  now;  besides,  the 
Rivermouth  censors  would  be  sure  to 
misconstrue  her  indifference  and  at- 
tribute it  to  wounded  vanity. 

Her  wisest  course  was  to  treat  Mr. 
Dillingham  naturally,  and  let  the  shame- 
less scandal  die  of  its  own  inanity.  He 
would  never  hear  the  silly  report;  there 
was  no  one  who  would  venture  to  touch 
on  so  delicate  a  matter  with  him.  Even 
the  Widow  Mugridge,  who  was  capable 
of  almost  anything  in  that  line,  might 
be  pictured  as  shrinking  before  such 
an  attempt;  for  though  Mr.  Dillingham 
was  as  generally  affable  and  approach- 
able as  the  sunshine,  his  familiarity  did 
not  breed  contempt.  In  the  sea  of  adu- 
lation that  dimpled  around  him,  there 
was  a  gentle  under-tow  of  wholesome 
respect.  The  young  clergyman's  inde- 
pendence and  sharpness,  when  called 
for,  were  quite  well  understood  in  the 
parish.  He  had  wit,  but  no  humor; 
and  the  difference  between  wit  and 
humor,  it  seems  to  me,  is  just  the  differ- 
ence between  an  open  and  a  shut  pen- 
knife. So  there  was  no  chance  of  any- 
body coming  to  him  with  tittle-tattle, 
especially  about  Miss  Palfrey. 

Having  settled  this  in  her  mind, 
Prudence  calmed;  but  the  gossip  still 
rankled  in  her  bosom,  and  she  felt  it 
would  be  a  most  satisfying  vindication 
and  triumph  if  Mr.  Dillingham  would 
only  fall  in  love  with  her  mildly,  and 
afford  her  the  opportunity  of  proving 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  in  that 
way. 

In    other  ways    she    cared  for  him 


greatly.  Indeed,  she  had  a  strong  de- 
sire for  his  friendship.  Every  one  had 
always  liked  her;  she  had  never  been 
courteously  snubbed  before,  or  snubbed 
at  all,  and  had  no  taste  for  it.  The 
hurt  went  deeper  than  her  vanity.  It 
was  a  shocking  novelty  to  encounter  a 
person  —  a  person  whom  she  esteemed. 
too  —  whose  whole  demeanor  said  to 
her  as  plainly  as  words,  but  politely,  of 
course:  "  Miss  Palfrey,  when  you  laugh, 
and  say  sharp  things  to  me,  I  smile. 
upon  you;  when  you  are  demure  and 
repentant  and  inclined  to  be  friendly, 
I  smile  upon  you  all  the  same;  for, 
really,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  are 
amiable  or  unamiable.  It  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  you,  and  you  alone." 

If  Mr.  Dillingham  had  studied  Pru- 
dence from  her  infancy,  and  had  wished 
to  win  her  regard,  he  could  not  have 
proceeded  more  judiciously.  It  is  true, 
John  Dent  did  not  win  her  by  this 
method;  but  she  was  younger  then,  and, 
maybe,  off  her  guard.  Perhaps  if  John 
Dent  had  had  it  to  do  over  again,  he 
might  not  have  found  it  so  easy.  What 
is  efficacious  at  seventeen  or  eighteen 
is  by  no  means  certain  of  success  at 
twenty-one. 

Prudence  did  not  think  often  of  John 
Dent  at  this  epoch.  The  phantom  that 
had  haunted  her  so  long  had  somehow 
withdrawn  itself.  For  four  or  five 
months  now  she  had  breathed  with  a 
conscious  sense  of  freedom  from  the 
past.  Mr.  Dent's  letters  to  Montana 
and  California  had  brought  no  response, 
and  the  subject  of  the  will  was  one  that 
could  well  lie  in  abeyance.  Nothing 
could  be  done  about  it,  and  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  talk  or  think  about. 

Mr.  Dent  observed  with  pleasure 
Prudence's  growing  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Dillingham,  and  had  some  views  which 
he  cautiously  kept  to  himself.  Nothing 
would  have  delighted  him  more  than  to 
see  Prue  well  married  now,  however 
much  the  idea  of.  losing  her  had  dis- 
tracted him  two  or  three  years  before; 
but  he  was  not  going  to  interfere.  He 
had  once  come  near  making  her  very 
unhappy,  and  had  learned  to  distrust 
his  own  sagacity  in  matters  of  the  heart. 
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He  purposed  in  the  present  case  to  let 
things  take  their  own  course. 

Things  were  taking  their  course,  per- 
haps a  little  lazily,  but  on  the  whole  to 
his  satisfaction.  Prudence  was  never 
so  lovely  or  sweet-tempered,  and  Mr. 
Dent  wondered  time  and  again  that 
Dillingham  did  not  see  more  clearly 
than  he  seemed  to  see,  that  Prudence 
was  a  very  charming  young  person. 
Mr.  Dillingham  held  the  stirrup  for  her 
to  mount  Jenny,  he  folded  her  shawl 
neatly  under  the  carriage-seat,  and  was 
remiss  in  none  of  those  attentions  which 
a  well-bred  man  pays  to  a  lady,  young 
or  old;  but  in  everything  he  did  or 
said  there  was  an  air  of  having  been 
introduced  to  Miss  Palfrey  yesterday. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  once  or  twice  ad- 
dressed her  as  "  Miss  Prudence,"  in- 
stead of  Miss  Palfrey,  striking  her 
speechless  with  astonishment;  but  then 
he  had  corrected  himself  in  the  same 
breath. 

"  Why  in  the  deuce  doesn't  he  call 
her  Prue,  like  everybody  else?  "  mut- 
tered Mr.  Dent.  "  He  has  known  her 
five  months  intimately,  and  Jack  called 
her  Prue  after  fifteen  minutes'  acquaint- 
ance. But  that  was  Jack  all  over. " 

The  autumn  of  this  year  was  unprec- 
edentedly  lovely,  — it  was  one  prolonged 
Indian  summer,  —  and  horseback  rides 
early  in  the  morning  were  the  chief 
diversion  at  Willowbrook,  where  Mr. 
Dillingham  frequently  remained  over 
night  to  accompany  Mr.  Dent  and  his 
ward.  If  Mr.  Dillingham  had  a  consti- 
tutional objection  to  breakfasting  with 
the  larks,  he  had  none  whatever  to  ris- 
ing at  five  o'clock  to  take  a  four-mile 
gallop  along  the  Hi  vermouth  lanes,  now 
wonderful  with  their  brilliant  foliage. 
Prudence  was  an  excellent  horsewoman, 
and  never  lagged  behind  her  comrades. 

"  As  she  fled  fast  through  sun  and  shade 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  played, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid." 

Mr.  Dillingham  must  have  been  a 
stupid  fellow  if  he  did  not  notice  how 
this  autumnal  weather  heightened  Prue's 
beauty.  She  had  caught  a  trick  of  color 
from  nature,  and  made  the  rosy  maple- 
leaves  by  the  roadside  seem  tame  in 


tint  compared  with  her  rich  lips  and 
cheeks. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  Mr.  Dent 
was  unlucky  enough  to  sprain  his  ankle, 
and  the  rides  came  to  an  end,  at  least 
Mr.  Dent's  did. 

Mr.  Dillingham,  who  came  often  now 
to  read  and  chat  with  his  friend,  rode 
alone  several  mornings,  and  then,  rather 
to  the  surprise  of  Prudence,  invited  her 
to  bear  him  company. 

"  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  go, 
uncle?  "  asked  Prudence,  standing  with 
drooped  eyelids  by  Mr.  Dent's  lounge. 

"Would  it  be  proper!"  he  echoed. 
"  Why,  the  female  population  of  River- 
mouth  would  turn  out  in  a  body,  and 
Dillingham  would  certainly  meet  the 
fate  of  old  Floyd  Ireson,  who,  as  you 
remember,  was  'tarred  and  feathered 
and  carried  in  a  cart  by  the  women  of 
Marblehead  ' ! " 

"  Very  well,  then,"  cried  Prue,  gayly, 
"  I  '11  ride  Kate  instead  of  Jenny.  Jen- 
ny pokes  along  so,  and  Mr.  Dillingham 
likes  a  rapid  pace." 

' '  '  Pokes  along  so ! '  what  a  phrase 
from  a  young  lady's  lips!"  said  Mr. 
Dent,  critically. 

"  I  said  polks,"  cried  Prue,  shame- 


Mr.  Dillingham  unbent  a  little  that 
morning.  Being  in  some  sense  a  host, 
he  was  constrained  to  look  after  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  guest  and  render 
himself  agreeable.  The  ride  was  with- 
out incident,  save  its  uninterrupted 
pleasantness,  and  Prudence  returned 
with  her  checks  in  bloom  and  her  gray 
eyes  with  the  daybreak  in  them. 

Three  or  four  days  afterwards  the 
young  minister  rode  up  to  the  gate  just 
before  sundown,  and  asked  if  Miss  Pal- 
frey would  repeat  her  gallop.  He  had 
discovered  a  road  leading  to  some  old 
earthworks  overlooking  the  harbor, 
where  the  sunset  was  a  thing  to  see. 
Kate  was  saddled,  and  the  two  young 
people  went  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  Mr. 
Dent  leaning  on  a  cane  at  the  drawing- 
room  window  and  smiling  on  them  like 
an  amiable  Fate. 

Mr.  Dent's  sprained  ankle  was  a 
phenomenal  case,  and  I  am  strongly 
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tempted  to  prepare  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  subject  for  the  pages  of  the 
Boston  Surgical  and  Medical  Gazette. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident,  —  he 
turned  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  while 
dismounting,  —  it  was  thought  serious 
enough  to  merit  Dr.  Tredick's  atten- 
tion, who  relieved  Prudence's  solicitude 
by  treating  the  injury  lightly.  But  the 
weakened  limb  did  not  recover  its 
strength,  even  after  a  course  of  arnica 
bandages  that  ought  to  have  caused  a 
new  leg  to  grow,  or  at  least  to  have 
mended  the  old  one  though  it  had  been 
fractured  in  twenty  places. 

The  ankle  did  not  get  well,  and  sci- 
ence, in  the  person  of  Dr.  Tredick,  was 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  explain  why  it  should  be  most 
troublesome  in  the  afternoons.  Mr. 
Dent  was  able  in  the  morning  to  walk 
on  the  piazza  or  go  about  the  house 
without  excessive  inconvenience;  but 
towards  three  or  four  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  Mr.  Dillingham  generally  appeared 
to  inquire  after  the  invalid,  Mr.  Dent 
found  it  necessary  to  take  to  the  lounge 
in  the  parlor,  or  to  sit  with  his  foot  sup- 
ported by  another  chair. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Dillingham,"  Mr. 
Dent  said  one  day,  with  touching  cheer- 
fulness. "  I  shall  be  all  right  after 
a  while.  I  miss  our  rides  confoundedly, 
and  I  know  you  detest  riding  alone. 
However,  there  's  Prue;  she  's  better 
than  nobody." 

"  Oh,  you  flatter  me!"  says  Prue. 

"  I  fear  I  have  already  drawn  heavily 
on  Miss  Prudence's  complaisance,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Dillingham.  He  did  not  cor- 
rect himself  this  time.  But  Prudence 
was  passionately  fond  of  riding,  and  to 
ride  with  Mr.  Dillingham  was  like  waltz- 
ing with  a  good  partner.  She  did  not 
require  other  incitive.  So  it  came  about, 
owing  to  Mr.  Dent's  slow  recovery,  that 
she  often  accompanied  the  young  min- 
ister alone,  not  caring  greatly  now  what 
people  said.  She  was  doing  nothing 
wrong,  and  the  innocent  enjoyment  was 
an  off-set  to  any  malicious  criticism. 

Mr.  Dillingham  had  thawed  percep- 
tibly, and  in  a  stately  style  was  very 
gracious  to  her.  Prudence's  passing 
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desire  to  have  him  love  her  a  little  had 
evaporated;  she  was  content  with  his 
frk'nd.ship.  The  severest  precisian  could 
have  discovered  nothing  to  cavil  at  in 
Prudence's  conduct.  As  in  the  old 
time  she  had  not  flu-ted  with  John  Dent, 
so  in  the  new  she  did  not  flirt  with  -Mr. 
Dillingham.  She  made  no  eyes  at  him, 
as  Mr.  Dent  would  have  stated  it,  and 
would  have  stated  it  regretfully. 

There  was  not  much  conversation  dur- 
ing these  horseback  excursions,  which 
usually  had  the  fort  for  destination;  a 
swift  gallop  through  the  bracing  autumn 
air,  a  halt  in  the  lonely  redoubt  to 
breathe  the  horses  and  see  the  sunset, 
and  a  dashing  gait  homeward,  being  the 
ends  in  view. 

It  was  a  charming  landscape  which 
unrolled  itself,  like  a  colored  map,  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipitous  hill  crowned 
by  the  deserted  earth-works.  First 
came  &  series  of  cultivated  fields,  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  nestled  among 
which  were  red-roofed  barns  and  com- 
fortable white  farm-houses,  with  striped 
chimneys,  peering  through  the  leafless 
tree-tops.  Then  came  the  river  spanned 
by  a  many-arched  bridge,  linking  the 
picturesque  town  with  the  open  country. 
Here  and  there  along  the  wharves,  the 
slender  masts  of  fishing-smacks  shot  up 
sharply.  The  clusters  of  round  islands 
in  the  harbor  were  like  emeralds  set  in 
turquois,  for  the  water  here,  at  certain 
seasons,  is  of  a  singularly  opaque  blue. 
Beyond  the  town  lay  the  bright  salt 
marshes  softly  folded  in  an  azure  arm 
of  the  sea.  All  this,  in  the  glow  of  the 
declining  sun,  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

One  November  afternoon,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  Prudence  and  Mr. 
Dillingham  drew  rein  within  the  parade- 
ground  of  the  old  fortification  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking.  The  embrasure  at 
which  they  halted  formed  the  frame  of 
a  fairy  picture  in  which  sea  and  sky  and 
meadow  were  taking  a  hundred  opaline 
tints  from  the  reflection  of  the  sunset. 
While  the  horses  stood  champing  the 
bits,  and  panting,  the  two  riders  let  the 
reins  slip  idly  from  their  fingers,  and  sat 
watching  the  scene  in  silence. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  vivid  colors  faded 
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out  of  the  sky,  save  at  the  horizon,  where  stant  she  had  forgotten  the  presence  of 

a  strip  of  angry  scarlet   still  lingered,  her  companion. 

leaving  the  landscape  of  a  soft  pearly  Mr.  Dillingham  leaned  forward  with- 

gray.     By  and  by  the  strip  of  scarlet  out  speaking,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly 

melted  into    cinnabar,  then   into   faint  on  Prudence's,  which  rested  ungloved 

gold,  then  into  silver,  then  into  indistin-  on  the  black  mane  of  the  mare, 

guishable   ashes-of-roses  like  the  rest,  The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  swift 

and  the  early  twilight  stretched  across  movement  to  the  face  of  the  young  min- 

land  and  sea.  ister,  and   then  very  slowly   withdrew 

"  It  is  like  a  dream,  isn't  it?  "  mur-  her  hand. 

mured  Prue  to  herself,  for  at  the  in-  "Prue!"  said  Mr.  Dillingham,  softly. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


THE  LORD'S-DAY   GALE. 

IN  Gloucester  port  lie  fishing  craft,  — 
More  staunch  and  trim  were  never  seen : 

They  are  sharp  before  and  sheer  abaft, 
And  true  their  lines  the  masts  between. 

Along  the  wharves  of  Gloucester  Town 

Their  fares  are  lightly  landed  down, 
And  the  laden  flakes  to  sunward  lean. 

Well  know  the  men  each  cruising-ground, 
And  where  the  cod  and  mackerel  be; 

Old  Eastern  Point  the  schooners  round 
And  leave  Cape  Ann  on  the  larboard  lee: 

Sound  are  the  planks,  the  hearts  are  bold, 

That  brave  December's  surges  cold 
On  George's  shoals  in  the  outer  sea. 

And  some  must  sail  to  the  banks  far  north 
And  set  their  trawls  for  the  hungry  cod,  — 

In  the  ghostly  fog  creep  back  and  forth 
By  shrouded  paths  no  foot  hath  troi; 

Upon  the  crews  the  ice-winds  blow, 

The  bitter  sleet,  the  frozen  snow,  — 
Their  lives  are  in  the  hand  of  God ! 

New  England !    New  England ! 

Needs  sail  they  must,  so  brave  and  poor, 
Or  June  be  warm  or  Winter  storm, 

Lest  a  wolf  gnaw  through  the  cottage-door! 
Three  weeks  at  home,  three  long  months  gone, 
While  the  patient  good-wives  sleep  alone, 

And  wake  to  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
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The  Grand  Bank  gathers  in  its  dead,  — 
The  deep  sea-sand  is  their  winding  sheet; 

Who  does  not  George's  billows  dread 
That  dash  together  the  drifting  fleet? 

Who  does  not  long  to  hear,  in  May, 

The  pleasant  wash  of  Saint  Lawrence  Bay, 
The  fairest  ground  where  fishermen  meet? 

There  the  west  wave  holds  the  red  sunlight 
Till  the  bells  at  home  are  rung  for  nine: 

Short,  short  the  watch,  and  calm  the  night; 
The  fiery  northern  streamers  shine; 

The  eastern  sky  anon  is  gold, 

And  winds  from  piny  forests  old 

Scatter  the  white  mists  off  the  brine. 

The  Province  craft  with  ours  at  morn 

Are  mingled  when  the  vapors  shift; 
All  day,  by  breeze  and  current  borne, 

Across  the  bay  the  sailors  drift; 
With  toll  and  seine  its  wealth  they  win,  — 
The  dappled,  silvery  spoil  come  in 

Fast  as  their  hands  can  haul  and  lift. 

New  England!   New  England! 

Thou  lovest  well  thine  ocean  main  1 
It  spreadeth  its  locks  among  thy  rocks, 

And  long  against  thy  heart  hath  lain; 
Thy  ships  upon  its  bosom  ride 
And  feel  the  heaving  of  its  tide; 

To  thee  its  secret  speech  is  plain. 

Cape  Breton  and  Edward  Isle  between, 

In  strait  and  gulf  the  schooners  lay; 
The  sea  was  all  at  peace,  I  ween, 

The  night  before  that  August  day ; 
Was  never  a  Gloucester  skipper  there, 
But  thought  ere  long,  with  a  right  good  fare, 

To  sail  for  home  from  Saint  Lawrence  Bay. 

New  England !   New  England ! 

Thy  giant's  love  was  turned  to  hate! 
The  winds  control  his  fickle  soul, 

And  in  his  wrath  he  hath  no  mate. 
Thy  shores  his  angry  scourges  tear, 
And  for  thy  children  in  his  care 

The  sudden  tempests  lie  in  wait. 

The  East  Wind  gathered  all  unknown,  — 

A  thick  sea-cloud  his  course  before; 
He  left  by  night  the  frozen  zone 

And  smote  the  cliffs  of  Labrador; 
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He  lashed  the  coasts  on  either  hand, 
And  betwixt  the  Cape  and  Newfoundland 
Into  the  Bay  his  armies  pour. 

He  caught  our  helpless  cruisers  there 
As  a  gray  wolf  harries  the  huddling  fold ; 

A  sleet  —  a  darkness  —  filled  the  air, 
A  shuddering  wave  before  it  rolled  : 

That  Lord's-Day  morn  it  was  a  breeze,  — 

At  noon,  a  blast  that  shook  the  seas,  — 
At  night  —  a  wind  of  Death  took  hold! 

It  leapt  across  the  Breton  bar, 

A  death- wind  from  the  stormy  East! 
It  scarred  the  land,  and  whirled  afar 

The  sheltering  thatch  of  man  and  beast ; 
It  mingled  rick  and  roof  and  tree, 
And  like  a  besom  swept  the  sea, 

And  churned  the  waters  into  yeast. 

From  Saint  Paul's  light  to  Edward  Isle 

A  thousand  craft  it  smote  amain ; 
And  some  against  it  strove  the  while, 

And  more  to  make  a  port  were  fain: 
The  mackerel-gulls  flew  screaming  past, 
And  the  stick  that  bent  to  the  noonday  blast 

Was  split  by  the  sundown  hurricane. 

Woe,  woe  to  those  whom  the  islands  pen! 

In  vain  they  shun  the  double  capes : 
Cruel  are  the  reefs  of  Magdalen ; 

The  Wolf's  white  fang  what  prey  escapes? 
The  Grin'stone  grinds  the  bones  of  some, 
And  Coffin  Isle  is  craped  with  foam ;  — 

On  Deadman's  shore  are  fearful  shapes! 

Oh,  what  can  live  on  the  open  sea, 

Or  moored  in  port  the  gale  outride? 
The  very  craft  that  at  anchor  be 

Are  dragged  along  by  the  swollen  tide  I 
The  great  storm-wave  came  rolling  west, 
And  tossed  the  vessels  on  its  crest : 

The  ancient  bounds  its  might  defied ! 

The  ebb  to  check  it  had  no  power; 

The  surf  ran  up  an  untold  height; 
It  rose,  nor  yielded,  hour  by  hour, 

A  night  and  day,  a  day  and  night; 
Far  up  the  seething  shores  it  cast 
The  wrecks  of  hull  and  spar  and  mast, 

The  strangled  crews,  —  a  woeful  sight! 

' 
• 
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There  were  twenty  and  more  of  Breton  sail 

Fast  anchored  on  one  mooring-ground ; 
Each  lay  within  his  neighbor's  hail, 

When  the  thick  of  the  tempest  closed  them  round  : 
All  sank  at  once  in  the  gaping  sea,  — 
Somewhere  on  the  shoals  their  corses  be, 

The  foundered  hulks,  and  the  seamen  drowned. 

On  reef  and  bar  our  schooners  drove 

Before  the  wind,  before  the  swell; 
By  the  steep  sand-cliffs  their  ribs  were  stove,  — 

Long,  long,  their  crews  the  tale  shall  tell! 
Of  the  Gloucester  fleet  are  wrecks  three-score; 
Of  the  Province  sail  two  hundred  more 

Were  stranded  in  that  tempest  fell. 

The  bed-time  bells  in  Gloucester  Town 

That  Sabbath  night  rang  soft  and  clear; 
The  sailors'  children  laid  them  down,  — 

Dear  Lord  I  their  sweet  prayers  couldst  thou  hear? 
'Tis  said  that  gently  blew  the  winds; 
The  good-wives,  through  the  seaward  blinds, 

Looked  down  the  bay  and  had  no  fear. 

New  England !  New  England ! 
'  Thy  ports  their  dauntless  seamen  mourn; 
The  twin  capes  yearn  for  their  return 

"Who  never  shall  be  thither  borne; 
Their  orphans  whisper  as  they  meet; 
The  homes  are  dark  in  many  a  street, 
And  women  move  in  weeds  forlorn. 

And  wilt  thou  quail,  and  dost  thou  fear? 

Ah,  no!  though  widows'  cheeks  are  pale, 
The  lads  shall  say:   "  Another  year, 

And  we  shall  be  of  age  to  sail!  " 
And  the  mothers'  hearts  shall  fill  with  pride, 
Though  tears  drop  fast  for  them  who  died 

"When  the  fleet  was  wrecked  in  the  Lord's-Day  gale. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
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MISTRAL'S    CALENDAU. 


NINE  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Mireio,  Frederic  Mistral  published  si- 
multaneously at  Avignon  and  at  Paris, 
and  in  parallel  Provencal  and  French,  a 
second  poem  of  heroic  proportions,  en- 
titled Calendau.  The  critics,  who  had 
been  quite  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the 
strangeness  and  the  sweetness,  the  inno- 
cent ardor  and  frank  garrulity  of  the 
earlier  poem,  were  far  more  wary  in 
their  reception  of  its  successor.  Their 
verdict  was  unanimously  and  even  em- 
phatically favorable,  but  it  was  still  a 
verdict,  not  a  startled  cry  of  admira- 
tion. Calendau  won  priceless  praise, 
but  it  created  comparatively  no  excite- 
ment, was  not  long  talked  about,  and 
never,  we  believe,  translated. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  some  account 
of  this  riper  and  more  formal  produc- 
tion of  M.  Mistral's  genius,  which,  if 
it  have  not  quite  the  wayward  and  fas- 
cinating audacity  of  its  elder,  does  yet 
give  evidence  of  immense  vigor  in  its 
author,  and  of  a  wealth  of  imagination 
sufficiently  rare;  while  it  seems  to  in- 
clude almost  all  of  legendary  and  pictur- 
esque Provence  not  portrayed,  or  at  least 
touched  with  light,  in  the  previous  work. 

The  reader  of  Calendau  must  begin 
by  disabusing  himself  of  the  idea  that 
the  sensations  which  he  received  from 
Mireio  are  to  be  precisely  repeated. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  more  unlikely  than  that  we  shall 
be  twice  surprised  by  the  same  person, 
in  the  same  way.  The  curious  naivete 
of  the  former  tale  is  abandoned,  perhaps 
deliberately,  along  with  the  rather  trans- 
parent pretense  of  singing  for  "  shep- 
herds and  farmer-folk  alone."  The 
usual  reading  public  is  addressed  in  Ca- 
lendau, and  means  not  wholly  unusual 
are  employed  to  excite  and  detain  our 
interest. 

In  the  first  place  the  lovers  in  Calen- 
dau are  not  children.  They  are  young, 
indeed,  to  judge  by  our  -slow  northern 
standards,  but  they  are,  to  all  intents, 


man  and  woman,  and  the  lady  at  least 
has  lived  and  suffered  much  when  we 
see  her  first.  Then,  it  is  not  a  story  of 
to-day ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  romantic  charm  of  Mireio  is  perpet- 
ually enhanced  by  the  wonder  that  so 
artless  and  idyllic  a  life  as  the  one  there 
described  can  be  lived  anywhere  at  the 
present  time.  The  date  of  Calendau's 
adventures  is  placed  a  hundred  years 
back,  and  very  skillfully.  In  the  dark 
and  desperate  times  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  great  revolution  in 
France,  rapine  and  bloodshed,  flight, 
treachery,  and  siege  were  matters  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  the  wildest  in- 
cidents were  unhappily  probable.  More- 
over, the  shadows  of  even  one  century 
are  sufficient  to  confuse  the  wavering 
line  between  nature  and  the  supernat- 
ural, and  thus  to  afford  all  needful  lati- 
tude to  an  imagination  which,  although 
capable,  as  we  know,  of  a  most  winning 
playfulness,  does  yet  appear  to  be  es- 
sentially sombre.  And  this  introduc- 
tion of  a  semi-supernatural  element,  to- 
gether with  the  stress  continually  laid 
on  the  ancient  literature  and  mediaeval 
honors  of  Provence,  impart  to  Calendau 
a  kind  of  transitional  character,  which 
is  far  from  impairing  its  interest.  The 
work  seems,  whether  the  author  intended 
it  or  no,  almost  to  bridge  the  strange 
chasm  between  the  old  Prove^al  poetry 
and  the  new,  and  to  give  an  effect  of 
continuity  to  the  unique  and  brilliant 
literature  of  Southern  France.  And  if 
the  fresh  realism  of  Mireio  be  not  here, 
and  we  deem  this  a  little  more  like  ordi- 
nary books  than  the  other,  that  very 
likeness  is  also  of  use  sometimes,  as 
affording  us  a  distinct  and  accurate 
measure  of  the  poet's  own  undeniable 
originality. 

He  opens  his  poem  conventionally 
with  an  allusion  to  his  earlier  effort,  and 
in  the  same  metre. 

I,  who  once  sang  the  lore  and  sorrows  sore 
Of  a  young  maiden,  now  essay  once  more  — 
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God  helping  me  —  to  tell  a  tale  of  love  ; 
How  a  poor  fisherman  of  Cassis  strove 
And  suffered,  till  he  won  a  shilling  crown, 
Stainless  delights,  and  honor,  and  renown. 

There  follows  an  invocation  to  the 
spirit  of  Provence,  as  illustrated  in  the 
famous  past,  and  then  the  opening  scene 
of  the  story,  which  is  characterized  by 
a  suppressed  fervor,  a  kind  of  silent 
intensity  of  light  and  color  and  emo- 
tion, hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  English 
verse. 

One  summer  day,  from  a  fcigh  mountain-seat, 
Rock-built  and  with  the  blossoming  heather  sweet, 
Two  lovers  watched  the  white  caps  come  and  go 
Like  lambs  upon  the  shining  sea  bolow, 
While  the  note  only  of  the  woodpecker 
Startled  the  silence  of  the  noontide  clear. 

Cornice-like  hung  in  air  the  narrow  ledge, 

The  dark  pines  thronged  beneath  ;    but,  from  the 

edge, 

One  saw  the  sun-touched  faces  of  the  trees 
Laugh  to  the  laughter  of  the  southern  seas. 
White  on  the  beach  gleamed  Cassis  :  far  away 
Sparkled  Toulon,  and  the  blue  Gardiole  1  lay 

Cloud-like  along  the  deep.     So  spake  the  youth 
Unto  the  maiden:  "  Never,  in  good  sooth, 
Did  hare  or  pigeon  eager  huntsman  tire 
Like  thee  !     Have  I  not  won  at  thy  desire 
Fortune  and  fame,  and  wrought  all  prodigies  ? 
Poor  dreamer  whom  my  dream  forever  flies  ! ); 

And  he  goes  on  to  describe,  in  ardent 
fashion,  the  impossibilities  he  would  yet 
undertake  for  the  sure  hope  of  winning 
her.  The  lady  answers  with  tears  in 
her  divine  eyes,  owning  for  the  first 
tune,  seemingly,  that  she  loves  him,  and 
him  alone,  but  hinting  at  some  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  their  union.  Her 
lover  interrupts  her  with  a  burst  of  im- 
petuous gratitude  for  her  confession :  — 

"  Why  should  not  then  our  joy  be  perfected? 

We  love,  we  are  young,  we  are  free  as  birds  ! ''  he 

said. 

"  Look  !  how  the  glowing  Nature  all  around 
Lies  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  Summer  bound, 
Courts  the  endearments  of  the  tawny  queen, 
And  drinks  the  breath  of  her  dark  beauty  in !  . 

"  The  azure  peaks,  the  faint,  far  hills,  lay  bare 
Their  beating  bosoms  to  the  radiant  air. 
The  changeful  sea  below  us,  clear  as  glass, 
Hinders  the  ardent  sun-rays  not  to  pass 
Into  its  deepest  depth  ;  and  joys  no  less 
Of  Rhone  and  Var,  to  feel  the  mute  caress. 

"Nay,  do  not   speak!      But  hark   how  earth  and 

sea 

Have  both  one  language,  how  exultantly 
They  tell  the  passionate  need  they  have  of  lore ! 
Dost  tremble,  sweet  ?  I  bid  thy  fear  remove. 

1  La  Garduelo.  A  mountain  chain  bordering  on 
the  sea  between  Cassis  aud  Marseilles. 


Come,  let  me  lead  thee  to  the  altar  straight, 
Life  at  its  longest  is  too  brief."     «  Oh,  Fate ! 

"  Oh,  cruel  star  !  "  brake  forth  the  woman's  wail. 
"Thou  must  not!     Cease,  in  God's  name,  lest  I  fail 
To  keep  my  truth." 

And  after  murmuring  something  of 
dishonor  to  an  ancient  and  unstained 
name,  she  breaks  off  with  a  passionate 
prayer  that  the  sombre  woods  and 
mountain  solitudes  about  her  may  con- 
tinue to  shelter  her,  as  they  have  hither- 
to, from  the  wrath  of  her  enemies,  and 
the  seductions  of  her  own  heart.  There 
follows  a  picture  of  the  two  lovers, 
without  which  the  reader  can  hardly 
form  a  clear  idea  of  their  personality. 

She  sprang  upon  her  feet,  inspired,  erect. 

Oh,  beauteous  was  her  head  !  and  well- bedecked 

By  its  dense  coronal  of  shining  hair, 

Whereof  the  twin-coils  were  as  broom-boughs  fair 

With  yellow  flower,  aud  from  her  eye  sincere 

Storms  might  have  fled,  and  left  the  heavens  clear. 

White  were  her  teeth,  as  the  fine  salt  of  Berre,2 

And  shy,  at  times,  the  lofty  glances  were 

Of  the  proud  orbs,  whose  wondrous  hue  recalled 

The  steadfast  splendors  of  the  emerald. 

And  desert  sunshine  faint  reflected  shone 

In  the  warm  tint  her  peach-like  cheeks  upon. 

So  towered  the  lithe,  tall  shape  divinely  molded 
By  the  white  linen  robe  her  limbs  that  folded. 
While,  at  her  knees,  her  rapt  love  listening, 
As  in  the  blue  he  heard  an  angel  sing, 
Leaned  on  his  elbow  with  up-gazing  eyes, 
And  he,  —  he  too  was  made  in  splendid  wise  : 

With  supple  limbs,  yet  strong  as  sail-yards  be 
(A  score  of  years  or  barely  more,  had  he), 
And  large  eyes  sad  with  love,  aud  black  as  night ; 
The  down  upon  his  lip  was  soft  and  light 
As  on  vine  branches  — 

He  renews  his  suit  in  the  most  fervid 
and  persuasive  terms,  and,  when  he  is 
again  tenderly  repulsed,  grows  keenly 
reproachful  and  hints  at  toils  and  suffer- 
ings undergone  for  her  sake,  which  he 
scorns  to  dwell  upon  in  detail.  Is  she 
a  woman,  he  demands  at  length,  or  is 
she  Esterello,  the  fairy  who  is  said  to 
haunt  that  mountain  region,  teasing 
men  with  her  loveliness,  luring  them  to 
her  pursuit,  but  always  eluding  them  in 
the  end?  And  she  replies,  in  sad  jest, 
that  she  is  Esterello,  and  can  never  re- 
ward, however  she  may  return,  any 
mortal  love.  Then  she  invites  him  to 
a  grotto  hard  by,  where  the  stalactites 
weep  perpetual  pearls. 

2  The  salt  obtained  from  the  salt-mines  of  Berre, 
a  small  village  near  Aix,  is  considered  the  finest  in 
France. 
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"  And  this,  my  friend,"  she  in  her  dreamy  way, 

ct  Is  Esterello's  palace  !     Look,  I  pray, 

At  these  fair  hangings  !     God  himself,"  said  she, 

«  Wrought  all  this  foliage  of  white  jewelry 

The  rainfall  feeds.     Wilt  try  my  leaf  couch  here? 

My  only  seat,  —  but  heights  are  ever  drear. 

"  Is  it  not  sweet  here  ?     This  most  quiet  spot 
The  raging  heats  of  summer  enter  not, 
But  all  is  cool."     lie  took  the  leaty  seat, 
She  dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  his  feet, 
And  the  strange  light  that  flooded  all  the  place 
Clothed  them,  as  in  one  garment,  with  its  rays. 

In  this  becoming  attitude  the  lady- 
tells  her  true  story.  She  was,  by  birth, 
a  princess  of  Baux,  the  last  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illus- 
trious houses  in  Provence.  In  her  im- 
poverished orphanhood,  for  only  the 
Castle  of  Aiglun  had  descended  to  her 
out  of  all  the  vast  possessions  of  her 
family,  she  had  had  many  suitors,  and 
had  fixed  her  choice  upon  the  least 
worthy.  He  was  a  stranger  of  brilliant 
and  commanding,  but  always  sinister, 
appearance,  whom,  when  benighted  in 
a  great  storm,  she  had  received  into  her 
castle,  who  had  described  himself  to  her 
as  Count  Sever  an,  an  adventurer  of 
high  birth  with  a  large  secret  following, 
by  the  help  of  which  he  intended  one 
day  to  avenge  upon  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment the  wrongs  of  their  beautiful  prov- 
ince, and  who  had  completely  subju- 
gated the  fancy  of  the  young  girl. 
Their  bans  were  hastily  published,  and 
the  night  of  their  wedding-feast  arrived, 
but,  as  the  bridegroom  presented  the 
guests,  one  after  another,  by  high- 
sounding  but  wholly  unfamiliar  names, 
the  bride  noted  with  terror  that  they 
had  more  the  air  of  come  (that  is,  the 
overseers  of  gangs  of  galley  slaves)  than 
of  gentlemen.  A  scene  of  furious  rev- 
elry ensued,  but  while  the  bridegroom 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  pompous  oration, 
there  forced  his  way  into  the  brilliant 
hall  an  unbidden  guest. 
He  stopped  midway  of  his  insensate  boast, 
For  in  the  open  doorway  rose  a  ghost. 
An  old,  most  miserable,  coarse-clad  man, 
Down  whose  gaunt  cheeks  the  grimmy  sweat-drops 

ran, 

The  threshold  crossed  of  that  high  banquet-hall, 
And  stood,  a  loathly  shape,  before  us  all. 

White  turned  the  bridegroom,  and  a  deadly  ray 
Leaped  from  his  eyes  as  he  the  steps  would  stay 
Of  the  strange  comer,  but  it  might  not  be. 
Forward  he  came  silently,  solemnly, 
As  when  God  takes  a  beggar's  shape  sometimes 
The  rich  man  to  confound  amid  his  crimes. 


With  slowly-trailing  steps  he  neared  the  host, 
And    scanned    him    long    with    lean    arms    tightly 

crossed. 

Till  on  the  breast  of  each  expectant  one, 
Great  terror  fell  as  with  a  weight  of  stone. 
An  icy  wind  blew  from  the  night,  and  flared 
The  festal  lamps,  and  at  last  some  one  dared 

To  break  the  silence  with  a  brutal  sneer  — 

"  Ho  for  a  famine,  this  curst  land  to  clear 

Of  beggar  vermin  !    or  in  four  more  days 

We  are  devoured  !  "  «  What  dost  thou  in  this  place, 

And  with  this  bridal  pair,  old  fool?"  they  cried. 

The  insulted  stranger  not  a  word  replied. 

Then  some  began  to  jeer  his  hairless  pate, 
His  bloodshot  eyes,  and  heavy,  shambling  gait: 
"  Were  it  not  better,  thou  Mi-omened  bird, 
To  hide  thy  glum  face  in  thy  hole  ?  "     He  heard 
And  still  unmurmuring  each  affront  he  took, 
Yet  on  the  host  bent  one  beseeching  look. 

But  others  —  «  Come,  old  fellow,  these  fine  folk 
Are  not  worth  minding  !     They  must  have  their 

joke 

But  do  thou  glean  about  the  board !     Make  haste, 
And  snatch  a  joint  or  carcass  where  thou  mayst ; 
Look !     Are  thy  jaws  not  equal  to  a  chine 
Of  pork  ?    Or  wilt  toss  off  a  cup  of  wine  ?  " 

"Nay,  masters,"  answered  wearily  and  slow 
The  wan  intruder  ;  "  you  '11  not  tempt  me  so, 
For  I  want  no  man's  leavings.     I  am  here 
To  seek  my  son."    «  His  son  ?     'T  is  mighty  queer! 
Why,  pray,  should  this  old  snakeskin  vender's  son 
Be  haunting  the  fine  lady  of  Aiglun  ?  " 

There  was  a  base  doubt  in  the  mocking  look 
Of  them  which  stung,  and  I  could  illy  brook. 
But  still  they  plied  him  :     «  Tell  us  which  he  is, 
This  son  of  thine,  and  tell  the  truth  in  this, 
Or  from  the  gargoyle  of  the  highest  tower 
Of  old  Aiglun  thou  'It  dangle  in  an  hour !  " 

Then  the  old  man  :    «  Behold,  I  am  denied ! 
Spurned  like  the  sweeping  of  the  floor  aside  ! 
Now  shall  ye  hear  the  raven  croak  !  "  quoth  he, 
And  rose  up  in  his  rags  right  awfully. 
"  Hold !  "  cried  the  Count,  "  out  with  him  from  the 

hall !  " 
Stony  his  face,  and  pallid  as  the  wall. 

"  Fall  on  him,  valets  !     Hunt  the  spectral  thing  !  " 

Two  tears  that  I  can  yet  see  glistening, 

Hot,  bitter  tears  in  aged  eyes  and  weak, 

Rose  and  rolled  down  the  beggar's  furrowed  cheek. 

Heart-rending  memory  !     Pale  as  death  we  grew,  . 

While  he  took  up  his  broken  tale  anew. 

« I  am  like  Death,"  he  moaned,  «  of  all  forgot ! 
Yet  comes  he  to  the  feast,  though  bidden  not. 
Oh,  ay,  and  woe  is  me  !     I  fain  once  more 
Would  see  my  son  —  he  drives  me  from  his  door.  * 
{  Fall  on  him  !    Hunt  him  ! '  says  he  in  his  ire  ; 
Thou  haughty  bridegroom,  I.am  still  thy  sire." 

The  beggar  then  turns  upon  the  hor- 
rified bride,  and  denounces  his  unnat- 
ural child  to  her  as  a  base-born  churl, 
a  common  robber,  a  murderer.  None 
dares  dispute,  or  seeks  to  detain  him  as 
he  turns  to  leave  the  hall,  save  the  lady 
herself,  who,  in  her  first  revulsion  of 
feeling,  springs  forward,  calling  the  old 
man  father,  and  praying  him  to  stay. 
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He  puts  her  aside  with  a  pitying  proph- 
ecy, and  she  swoons  away.  Awaking 
late  in  the  night,  she  finds  herself  in 
her  own  chamber  with  only  her  old 
nurse  mourning  over  her.  The  castle 
is  still.  She  collects  her  thoughts,  re- 
alizes the  ruin  that  has  befallen  her  life, 
thanks  God  that  she  is,  at  least,  the 
wife  of  Severan  only  in  name,  and  re- 
solves to  fly,  leaving  her  ancestral  home 
in  the  possession  of  the  banditti  below. 
After  long  wanderings  and  many  priva- 
tions, she  had  made  herself  a  kind  of 
hermitage  on  this  Mount  Gibal,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Provence,  where 
she  had  ever  since  lived  a  mysterious 
and  ascetic  life,  accounted  a  super- 
natural being  by  the  peasantry  who 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  her.  Here 
Calendau,  the  brave  young  fisherman 
from  Cassis  on  the  beach  below,  had 
long  since  found,  and  loved,  and  sought 
to  woo  her,  although  himself  regarding 
her  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe. 
Hence,  after  the  fantastic  fashion  of  the 
ladies  of  old,  she  had  sent  him  forth  to 
deeds  of  high  emprise,  which  he  had 
achieved  one  after  another,  returning 
to  lay  his  trophies  at  her  feet,  and  only 
now,  after  many  such  adventures,  to 
learn  that  his  lady  returned  his  love  and 
to  hear  her  tragic  story. 

She  ceased.     As  one  who  from  an  evil  dream 
Awakes,  Calendau  rose,  fist  clenched,  a  gleam 
Of  fury  in  his  eyes.     "  No  longer  fear 
Thy  bandit  lord,  but  think  tbat  1  am  here, 
Adore,  and  will  release  thee  !    lie  or  I, 
I  swear  it  by  the  fires  of  hell,  shall  die." 

But  she :    "  Ah  no  !     Thine  eyes  affright  me  more 
Than  ever  he.     Go  not !     Stain  not  with  gore 
Our  sinless  love  !  "    "  Nay,  but  his  life  must  end !  " 
"  Am  I  not  then  thy  sister,  thy  sweet  friend  ? 
Oh,  leave  me  not !  "     lie  answered  sullenly, 
"  I  have  one  only  word  :    Tkt  wretch  shall  die,  — 

"  Being  a  robber  and  accurst.     And  oh, 

Thou  knowest  full  well  whether  I  love  or  no.'' 

"  I  will  no  murderer's  love  !     All  undefiled 

The  hand  I  take  must  be."     lie  said,  and  smiled, 

"  Princess,  fear  not !     This  hand  hath  ne'er  a  stain, 

And  white  for  thy  dear  sake  it  shall  remain. 

"Not  as  a  felon  will  I  seek  his  death, 

But  as  one  brave  another  challengeth, 

I  will  appease  my  wrath  !      Alone,  breast  bare 

I  will  go  down  into  the  tiger's  lair,  — 

God  grant  my  foot  slip  not !  —  and  once  within 

Will  suiite  amid  his  band  this  new  Mandrin.l 

1  Mandrin,  a  famous  brigand  chief,  was  born  in 
1715,  at  Sainte-Etienne-de-Qeoire,  in  Dauphiny,  and 
broken  on  the  wheel  at  Valence,  in  1755. 


"  Farewell,  my  queen  !  "    He  said,  and  made  one 

dash, 

Swift  as  the  swamp-fire's  gleam,  the  lightning's  flash, 
Forth  of  the  grot,  then  paused.     She,  at  his  ride, 
«  Thou  goest  to  thy  death  !  "  in  anguish  cried, 
"  Cannot  love  stay  thee  ?    Art  thou  mad  to  brave 
Twenty  fierce  outlaws  in  their  highland  cave  ?  " 

"  Yea,  were  there  twenty  thousand  in  their  stead, 
I  would  not  strike  my  sail !    Behold,'  be  said, 
"  Love  is  my  strength,  —  what  better  following  ?  " 
Adown  the  mount  he  plunged  with  valiant  spring, 
Flung  back  his  vestas  the  bold  Gascons  do, 
And  turned  him  to  far  lands  and  conflicts  new. 

The  third  canto  opens  with  a  rapid 
account  of  Calendau' s  journey  across 
Provence.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures, 
each  brilliant,  distinct,  and  harmonious 
in  coloring,  a  lovely  panoramic  view. 
M.  Mistral  had  shown  himself  a  master 
of  this  kind  of  painting  in  those  cantos 
of  Mireio  which  describe  the  muster  of 
the  farm  laborers,  and  the  flight  of  the 
heroine  across  La  Crau  and  Camargue. 
We  cull  a  stanza  here  and  there. 

Afar  over  the  sage-fields  hummed  the  bees, 
Fluttered  the  birds  about  the  sumac-trees. 
llow  lucid  was  the  air  of  that  sweet  day  ! 
How  fair  upon  the  slopes  the  shadows  lay  ! 
The  ranged  and  pillared  rocks  seemed  to  upbear 
Levels  of  green  land,  like  some  altar-stair. 

O'er  the  sheer  verge  the  golden  pumpkin  hung 
His  heavy  head,  the  rock-born  aloes  flung 
Its  flowery  rays  abroad  like  God's  own  lustre.     . 
Deep  in  the  dells,  full  many  a  coral  cluster 
The  barberry  ripened.     The  pomegranate  red 
Reared  like  an  Indian  cock  its  crested  head. 

As  Calendau  drew  near  his  lady's  an- 
cestral home,  he  asked  of  all  he  met  the 
way  to  the  Castle  of  Aiglun. 

"  0,  cheery  plowman,  in  thy  furrow  toiling, 
0,  merry  pitch-man,  thy  sweet  resin  boiling, 
How  far  from  this  to  old  Aiglun  ?  "  he  cried, 
«  Climb,  gallant,  climb !  "   the  laborers  replied ;  • 
r  Then  down  the  deepest  chasm,  if  so  be 
The  horrid  heights  no  terror  have  for  thee." 

So  he  went  down  the  deep,  chill,  darksome  vale. 
The  frowning  precipice  well-nigh  made  fail 
Even  his  high  heart.     There  the  unwilling  day 
On  snake  and  lizard  flings  one  noontide  ray, 
Then  hides  behind  the  cliff.     The  gorge  along 
Tumbles  in  foam  the  angry  Estemn. 

Presently,  however,  the  defile  wid- 
ened, giving  to  view  an  open  space 
where  Calendau  came  suddenly  upon  the 
self-styled  count  himself,  surrounded 
by  some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  followers, 
both  men  and  women.  The  outlaws 
were  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
chase,  and  taking  their  noonday  lunch 
upon  the  sunlit  turf.  The  intruder  is  of 
course  ordered  to  stand  and  deliver,  but 
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his  beauty  attracts  the  women,  and  his 
boldness  the  men.  The  count  himself 
sees  in  the  audacious  stranger  a  possi- 
ble recruit,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is  that 
he  is  invited  to  share  their  repast  on 
condition  that  he  will  tell  his  story,  and 
declare  his  business  there.  Calendau 
asked  no  better.  His  tale,  he  .says,  is 
one  of  love,  and  of  many  labors  wrought 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  himself  worthy 
of  his  lady's  distinguished  favor.  Some 
say  that  lady  is  a  fairy,  Esterello  by 
name,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  lives 
alone  in  a  wild  solitude,  that  her  beauty 
is  more  than  human,  and  her  thoughts 
and  visions  too  high  for  earth.  At  all 
events  he  will  call  her  Esterello. 

The  next  six  cantos  are  occupied 
chiefly  with  Calendau' s  recital  of  his 
own  exploits.  After  each  feat  per- 
formed he  seeks  his  lady  in  her  retreat, 
but  finds  her  for  a  time  ever  harder  and 
harder  to  win.  The  strenuous  and  often 
rude  action  of  the  hero's  narrative  is 
beautifully  broken  and  relieved  by  the 
moonlight  quiet  and  mystery  of  these 
scenes  upon  the  mountain.  Other 
themes  are  also  introduced,  which  both 
lighten  the  monotony  of  grotesque  or 
stern  adventure,  and  assist  in  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  main  stqry:  the 
irrepressible  comments  of  Calendau' s 
listeners;  the  wonder,  and  sometimes 
incredulity  of  the  men;  the  sentimental 
admiration  of  the  women;  and,  on  the 
part  of  Severan  himself,  the  secret  sus- 
picion, early  aroused  and  constantly 
strengthened,  that  Calendau' s  austere 
and  angelic  lady-love  is  none  other  than 
his  own  fugitive  bride,  of  whom  he  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  trace.  He 
chooses,  however,  to  allow  the  young 
enthusiast  to  finish  his  tale,  both  that 
he  may  become  possessed  of  the  fullest 
possible  information,  and  also  that  he 
may  have  time  to  mature  some  perfect- 
ly effectual  plan  of  vengeance  on  the 
two. 

Calendau  begins  by  telling  them  that 
his  own  birth  was  humble.  He  came  of 
honest  and  thrifty  fisherfolk  from  Cas- 
sis, on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  he 
cannot  help  lingering  lovingly  over  some 
if  the  details  of  his  simple  early  life. 


"  I  would  you  once  had  seen  the  goodly  sight, 
The  Cassia  men  under  the  evening  light ! 
And  in  the  cool,  when  they  put  out  to  sea, 
Hundreds  of  fishing  craft  go  silently 
And  lightly  forth,  like  a  great  flock  of  plover, 
And  spread  abroad  the  heaving  billows  over. 

K  And  the  wives  linger  in  the  lone  doorways, 
Watching,  with  what  a  long  and  serious  gaze, 
For  the  last  glimmer  of  the  swelling  sail. 
And  if  the  sea  but  freshen,  they  turn  pale, 
For  well  they  know  how  treacherous  he  is, 
That  cruel  deep  —  for  all  his  flatteries. 

"  But  when  the  salt  sea  thunders  with  the  shocks 
Of  rude  assault  from  the  great  equinox, 
And  bits  of  foundered  craft  bestrew  the  shores, 
Then  can  we  naught  but  close  our  cottage  doors, 
And  young  and  old  about  the  warm  fireside 
Wait  the  returning  of  the  summer-tide. 

"  Ah  !    those   were   evenings  —  when   the  autumn 

gales 

Blew  loud,  and  mother  mended  the  rent  sails 
With  homespun  thread ;  ay,  aud  we  youngsters  too 
Were  set  to  drive  the  needle  through  and  through 
The  gaping  nets,  and  tie  the  meshes  all 
There  where  they  hung  suspended  on  the  wall. 

«  And  in  his  tall  chair  by  the  ingle  nook 
My  father  sat,  with  aye  some  antique  book 
Laid  reverently  open  on  his  knee. 
And  <  Listen,  and  forget  the  rain,'  quoth  he, 
Blew  back  his  mark,  and  read  some  tale  divine 
Of  old  Provenpal  days,  by  the  fire-shine." 

But  Calendau  asks  pardon  for  dwell- 
ing on  these  scenes  of  childhood.  Man- 
hood had  begun  for  him  when  he  met 
his  lady  in  the  forest.  He  had  first 
thought  to  win  her  with  gold,  and  had 
undertaken  to  make  himself  rich  by  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  tunny-fishing  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  which  im- 
mense fortunes  are  sometimes  made. 
The  fifth  canto  of  the  poem  La  Madrago 
describes  this  exciting  sport.  The 
sketch  is  one  of  great  power,  and  has  a 
kind  of  restless  brilliancy.  Many  local 
legends  and  wild  superstitions  of  the 
coast  are  introduced,  yet  it  is  intensely 
real.  We  give  the  passage  which  de- 
scribes Calendau's  crowning  success:  — 

"  But  when  with  dawn  the  pallid  moon  had  set, 
The  whole  unnumbered  shoal  into  the  net 
Came  pouring.     Ah,  but  then  I  was  elate ! 
Drunk  with  my  joy,  thought  I  had  conquered  fate  j 
f  Now,  love,'  I  said, c  thou  shall  have  gems  and  gems  ; 
I  '11  spoil  the  goldsmiths  for  thy  diadems  ' ' 

"  Love  is  the  sun,  the  king  of  all  this  earth  — 
He  fires,  unites,  fulfills  with  joy,  gives  birth, 
Calls  from  the  dead  the  living  by  the  score, 
And  kindles  war,  and  doth  sweet  peace  restore. 
Lord  of  the  land,  lord  of  the  deep  is  he, 
Piercing  the  very  monsters  of  the  sea 

"  With  fire- tipped  arrows.     Lo  the  tunny  yon ' 
Now  in  one  silver  phalanx  press  they  on  ; 
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Anon  they  petulantly  part  and  spring 
And  plunge  and  toss,  their  armor  glittering 
Steel-blue  upon  their  crystal  field  of  fight. 
Or  rosy  underneath  the  growing  light. 

«  'T  was  nuptial  bliss    they  sought.     What   haste ! 

What  fire ! 

With  the  strong  rush  of  amorous  desire 
Spots  of  intense  vermilion  went  and  came 
On  some,  like  sparkles  of  a  restless  flame, 
A  royal  scarf,  a  livery  of  gold, 
A  wedding  robe,  fading  as  love  grew  cold. 

"  So  at  the  last  came  one  prodigious  swell, 

And  the  lust  line,  that  seemed  invincible, 

15rake  with  the  pressure,  and  our  boats  leaped  high. 

'  Iluzza !  the  prey  is  caged  ! '  we  wildly  cry  ; 

'  Courage,  my  lads,  and  don't  forget  the  oil ! 

The  fish  we  have,  —  let  not  the  dressing  spoil ! 

" <  'Bout  ship  ! '    We  bent  our  shoulders  with  a  will, 
Our  oars  we  planted  sturdily  but  still,  . 

And  the  gay  cohort,  late  alive  with  light, 
Owned,  with  a  swift  despair,  its  prisoned  plight, 
And  where  it  leaped  with  amorous  content, 
Quivered  and  plunged  in  fury  impotent. 

« '  Now  then,  draw  in  !     But  easy,  comrades  bold, 
We  are  not  gathering  figs  ! '  1     And  all  laid  hold 
With  tug  and  strain  to  land  the  living  prize, 
Fruit  of  the  treacherous  sea.     In  ecstasies 
Of  rage  our  victims  on  each  other  flew, 
Dashing  the  fishers  o'er  with  bitter  dew. 

"  Too  like,  too  like  our  own  unhappy  people, 
Who,  when  the  tocsin  clangs  from  tower  and  steeple 
Peril  to  freedom  and  the  land  we  cherish, 
Insensate  turn  like  those  foredoomed  ro  perish, 
Brother  on  brother  laying  reckless  hand, 
Till  comes  a  foreign  lord  to  still  the  laud. 

"  Yet  had  we  brave  and  splendid  sport,  I  ween, 
For  some  with  tridents,  some  with  lances  keen 
Fell  on  the  prey.     And  some  were  skilled  to  fling 
A  winged  dart  held  by  a  Blender  string. 
The  wounded  wretches  'neath  the  wave  withdrew, 
Trailing  red  lines  along  the  mirror  blue. 

"  Slowly  the  net  brimful  of  treasure  mounted ; 
Silver  was  there,  turquoise  and  gold  uncounted, 
Rubies  and  emeralds  million-rayed.     The  men 
Flung  them  thereon  like  eager  children  when 
They  stay  their  mother's  footsteps  to  explore 
Her  apron  bursting  with  its  summer  store 

"  Of  apricots  and  cherries." 

The  wealth  thus  suddenly  acquired 
Calendau  spends  with  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion. He  appoints  a  fete  at  Cassis, 
to  be  celebrated  with  public  panics, 
boat-racing,  and  trials  of  strength,  and 
promises  largess  to  the  crowd.  He  then 
buys  the  costliest  trinkets,  fit  only  for  a 
queen's  casket,  and  proceeds  to  offer 
them  to  his  Esterello,  by  whom  they  are 
refused  with  a  sort  of  gentle  disdain. 
She  reminds  him  that  she  has  no  fur- 

1  Eico  n'es  pas  de  Jigo  bourjassoto.  A  popular 
proverb  signifying,  It  is  no  trivial  matter.  The 
bourjassoto  is  a  species  of  black  fig. 


ther  use  for  jewelry,  and  that  the  field- 
flowers  are,  for  her,  a  far  more  appro- 
priate garniture,  and  she  reproves  his 
shallow  confidence  and  youthful  vanity. 
Still  further  inortifu-ati< »u  awaits  him  at 
the  Cassis  fete,  to  which  the  next  canto 
is  devoted,  and  where  he  had  antici- 
pated a  public  ovation  ;  but  where 
certain  comrades,  who  are  jealous  of 
his  prosperity,  overcome  him  by  treach- 
ery in  the  games,  and  poison  the  minds 
of  his  townsfolk  against  him.  Wounded 
and  sore,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he 
repairs  again  to  his  fair  recluse,  and 
this  time  she  is  kinder. 

{t  I  came  once  more  unto  my  lady's  eyrie, 

Heart  hot  with  sense  of  wrong  and  limbs  a-weary, 

And  oh ,  the  rest  I  found  there,  and  the  baliu ! 

Coolness  as  of  clear  water,  and  a  calm 

Celestial.     '  Oh  entreat  me  pityingly, 

My  strange  white  Fay,'  I  said  ;  '  no  gems  have  I 

"  '  For  thee  to-day.     One  only  laurel-bough 

Thick  set  with  thorns  is  all  I  offer  now  ; ' 

And  so  I  dropped  under  the  shady  trees, 

And  told  her  of  my  hard-won  victories,  — 

All  barren,  —  and  my  shame  ;  and  she,  grave-eyed, 

Looked  up  and  listened  from  the  grass  beside." 

Then  she  tells  him  a  thrilling  story, 
or  rather  chants  him  a  ballad,  out  of  that 
legendary  lore  of  Provence  with  which 
her  memory  is  stored,  and  on  which,  in 
her  solitude,  her  imagination  is  ever 
brooding.  We  give  it  entire:  — 

At  Aries  in  the  Carlovingian  days, 

By  the  swift  Rhone  water, 
A  hundred  thousand  on  either  side, 
Christian  and  Saracen  fought  till  the  tide 
Ran  red  with  the  slaughter. 

May  God  forefend  such  another  flood 

Of  direful  war ! 

The  Count  of  Orange  on  that  black  morn 
By  seven  great  kings  was  overborne, 

And  fled  afar, 

Whenas  he  would  avenge  the  death 

Of  his  nephew  slain. 
Now  are  the  kings  upon  his  trail ; 
He  slays  as  he  flies  ;  like  fiery  hail 

His  sword-strokes  rain. 

He  hies  him  into  the  Aliscamp,  1  — 

No  shelter  there ! 

A  Moorish  hive  is  the  home  of  the  dead, 
And  hard  he  spurs  his  goodly  steed 

In  his  despair. 

Over  the  mountain  and  over  the  moor 

Flies  Count  Ouillaume  ; 
By  sun  and  by  moon  he  ever  sees 
The  coming  cloud  of  his  enemies  ; 

Thus  gains  his  home, 

1  The  Aliscamp,  that  is,  Elysii  Campi  —  an  an- 
cient cemetery  near  Aries,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  Christ  in 
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Halts,  and  lifts  at  the  castle  gate 

A  mighty  cry, 

Calling  his  haughty  wife  by  name, 

"  Guibour,  Guibour,  my  gentle  dame, 

Open  !    'T  is  I ! 

'Open  the  gate  to  thy  Guillaume 

Ta'en  is  the  city 
By  thirty  thousand  Saracen, 
Lo,  they  are  hunting  me  to  my  den ; 
Guibour,  have  pity  !  " 

But  the  countess  from  the  rampart  cried, 

t(  Nay,  chevalier, 
I  will  not  open  my  gates  to  thee ; 
Vor,  save  the  women  and  babes,"  said  she, 
t(  Whom  I  shelter  here, 

"  And  the  priest  who  keeps  the  lamps  alight, 

Alone  am  I. 

My  brave  Guillaume  and  his  barons  all 
Are  fighting  the  Moor  by  the  Aliscamp  wall, 

And  scorn  to  fly  I  " 

«  Guibour,  Guibour,  it  is  I  myself! 
And  those  men  of  mine 

(God  rest  their  souls!),  they  are  dead."  he  cried, 
«  Or  rowing  with  slaves  on  the  salt  sea-tide. 
I  have  seen  the  shine 

«0f  Aries  on  fire  in  the  dying  day  ; 
I  have  heard  one  shriek 
Go  up  from  all  the  arenas  where 
The  nuns  disfigure  their  bodies  fair 
Lest  the  Marran  wreak 

«  His  brutal  will.     Avignon's  self 

Will  fall  to-day ! 

Sweetheart,  I  faint ;  oh  let  me  in 
Before  the  savage  Mograbin 

Fall  on  his  prey  !  " 

"I  swear  thou  liest,"  cried  Guibour, 

«  Thou  base  deceiver  ! 
Thou  art  perchance  thyself  a  Moor 
Who  whinest  thus  outside  my  door, 
My  Guillaume,  never ! 

"Guillaume  to  look  on  burning  towns 

And  fired  by  —  thee  ! 
Guillaume  to  see  his  comrades  die, 
Or  borne  to  sore  captivity, 

And  then  tojlee  ! 

«  He  knows  not  flight !     He  is  a  tower 

Where  others  fly  ! 
The  heathen  spoiler's  doom  is  sure, 
The  virgin's  honor  aye  secure, 
When  he  is  by  !  " 

"Guillaume  leapt  up,  his  bridle  set 

Between  his  teeth, 

While  tears  of  love  and  tears  of  shame 
Under  his  burning  eyelids  came, 

And  hard  drew  breath 

And  seized  his  sword  and  plunged  his  spurs 

Right  deep,  and  so 
A  storm,  a  demon,  did  descend 
To  roar  *nd  smite,  to  rout  and  rend 

The  Moorish  foe. 

As  when  one  shakes  an  almond-tree, 

The  heathen  slain 
Upon  the  tender  grass  fall  thick 
Until  the  flying  remnant  seek 

Their  ships  again. 


Fou*  kings  with  his  own  hand  he  slew, 

And  when  once  more 
He  turned  him  homeward  from  the  fight, 
Upon  the  drawbridge  long  in  sight 

Stood  brave  Guibour. 

"  By  the  great  gateway  enter  in, 

My  Lord!  "  she  cried, 
And  might  no  further  welcome  speak, 
But  loosed  his  helm,  and  kissed  his  cheek, 
With  tears  of  pride. 

The  docile  Calendau  goes  on  his  way 
inspired  and  heartened.  His  next  feat 
is  to  scale  Ventour,  the  most  precipitous 
peak  in  Provence,  hitherto  considered 
inaccessible,  and  he  signalizes  his 
achievement  by  felling  a  grove  of 
larches^  on  the  very  crest  of  the  mount- 
ain. The  difficult  ascent  is  very  graph- 
ically described:  — 

w  Savage  at  once  and  sheer,  yon  tower  of  rocks  ; 
To  tufts  of  lavender  and  roots  of  box . 
I  needs  must  cling,  and  as  my  feet  I  ground 
In  the  thin  soil,  the  little  stones  would  bound 
With  ringing  cry  from  off  the  precipice, 
And  plunge  in  horror  down  the  long  abyss. 

"  Sometimes  my  path  along  the  mountain  face 
Would  narrow  to  a  thread  ;  I  must  retrace 
My  steps  and  seek  some  longer,  wearier  way. 
And  if  I  had  turned  dizzy  in  that  day, 
Or  storm  had  overtaken  me,  then  sure 
I  had  lain  mangled  at  thy  feet,  Ventour. 

"  But  God  preserved  me.     Rarely  as  I  strove 
With  only  death  in  view,  I  heard  above 
Some  solitary  sky-lark  wing  her  flight 
Afar,  then  all  was  still.     Only  by  night 
God  visits  these  drear  places.     Cheery  hum 
Of  insect  rings  there  never.     All  is  dumb. 

"  Oft  as  the  skeleton  of  some  old  yew, 
In  a  deep  chasm,  caught  my  downward  view, 
5  Thou  art  there ! '  1  cried  ;  and  straightway  did  dis- 
cover 

New  realms  of  wood  towering  the  others  over, 
A  deeper  depth  of  shadows.    Ah,  methought 
Those  were  enchanted  solitudes  I  sought ! 

K  From  sun  to  sun  I  clambered,  clinging  fast 
Till  all  my  nails  were  broken.     At  the  last, 
The  utter  last,  —  oh  palms  of  God  —  I  caught 
The  soft  larch-murmur  near  me,  and  distraught, 
Embraced  the  foremost  trunk,  and  forward  fell, 
How  broken,  drenched,  and  dead,  no  words  can  tell! 

"  But  sleep  renews.     I  slept,  and  with  the  dawn 
A  fresh  wind  blew,  and  all  the  pain  was  gone, 
And  I  rose  up  both  stout  of  limb  and  glad  ; 
Bread  in  my  sack  for  nine  full  days  I  had, 
A  drinking-flask,  a  hatchet,  and  a  knife 
Wherewith  to  carve  the  story  of  my  strife 

"  Upon  the  trunks.     Ah  !  fine  that  early  breeze 

On  old  Ventour,  rushing  through  all  the  trees ! 

A  symphony  sublime  1  seemed  to  hear, 

Where  all  the  hills  and  vales  gave  answer  clear, 

Harmonious.     In  a  stately  melancholy 

From  the  sun's  cheerful  glances  hidden  wholly 
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«  By  the  black  raiment  of  their  foliage 
The  larches  rose.     No  tempest's  utmost  rage 
Could  shake  them,  but  with  huge  limbs  close  en- 
twined, 

Mutely  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  wind  ; 
Some  hoar  with  mold   and   moss,  while   some   lay 

prone 
Shrouded  in  the  dead  leaves  of  years  agone. 

"  A  sudden  fear  assailed  my  spirit  bold. 
(  O  kingly  trees  !  '  I  cried  ;  '  0  hermits  old  ! 
All  hail,  and  ptirdon  !     And  thou  too.  Ventour, 
Long  steeled  the  tempest's  torment  to  endure, 
\Vilt  thou  not  howl  in  all  thy  caves  to-day, 
Because  thy  stately  crown  is  rent  away  ?  ' 

"  But  now  the  deed  is  done,  the  battle  dared. 
Mightily  swings  the  ax,  and  rent  and  scared 
Are  the  millonial  slumbers  of  the  place. 
Mightily  cleaves  the  iron  relentless  ways 
Along  the  wood,  and  every  resinous  scale 
Weeps  drops  of  gold,  but  these  shall  not  avail 

"  To  stay  the  slaughter.     A  heart-rending  shriek 
Springs,  as   the   great   trunk   parts,  from   root   to 

peak; 

From  bough  to  bough  quivers  a  dying  groan, 
As  falls  the  monarch  headlong  from  his  throne, 
And  thunders  down  the  vale,  spreading  about 
Tumult  and  din  as  of  a  water-spout." 

Not  content  with  the  havoc  thus 
•wrought  in  the  forest  solitudes,  and  the 
consternation  excited  in  the  valley  be- 
low, and  heedless  even  of  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  certain  lady  of  Maltbrun,  who 
desires  to  regale  and  refresh  him  in  her 
highland  castle  after  his  exploit,  Ca- 
lendau  next  assails  what  is  called  the 
Honey-comb  Rock,  a  series  of  clefts  and 
fissures  where  the  mountain  bees  have 
been  for  ages  depositing  their  honey  un- 
disturbed; and  barely  escapes  with  his 
life  from  the  consequences  of  this  last 
piece  of  bravado.  But  when  he  ap- 
proaches Esterello  once  more,  bearing  a 
larch  bough  and  a  slice  of  honey-comb 
as  his  trophies,  he  finds  her  rather 
amused,  than  overawed,  by  his  latest 
achievement.  She  cannot  help  praising 
his  prowess,  and  half  relenting  to  his 
fantastic  fidelity,  but  she  declares  her 
fervent  and  somewhat  mystical  belief, 
that  the  solitudes  of  nature  are  sacred, 
and  that  he  who  wantonly  invades  and 
violates  them  deserves  a  severe  punish- 
ment. She  reminds  him  once  more  that 
her  beloved  heroes  of  old  fought  to  re- 
dress human  wrong,  and  mitigate  human 
suffering,  and  tries  to  awaken  him  to  a 
higher  ideal  of  life  and  love.  Count 
Severan  can  hardly  restrain  himself  at 
this  stage  of  the  story. 


"  '  Go  then  in  peace,'  she  said,  '  and  if  one  day 
A  man  and  knight  inde<Hi  thou  contest  my  way, 
Then,'  —  with  a  su.Men  smile,  —  '  then  I  will  tell 
Whether  I  found  thy  honey  sweet ! '     Ah  well, 
Bright   seemed    the  word,  and  kind,  and   the  day 

bright, 
And  the  birds  sang,  and  the  stream  leapt  in  light. 

«  '  So,  at  the  last,  thou  hadst  her  ?  '  Severan 
Burst  forth.     '  Thy  tale  is  growing  tedious,  man. 
<  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ! '  Calendau  cried, 
'  And  deign  a  little  longer  to  abide ; 
'T  were  base  to  cheat  your  honor  of  the  rest, 
Seeing  my  story's  end  will  be  its  best ! '  " 

In  the  eighth  canto,  Calendau  sig- 
nalizes his  devotion  to  a  loftier  ambi- 
tion, by  interposing  between  two  hostile 
bands  of  freemasons,  whom  he  finds  one 
day  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary 
fight,  and  finally,  by  common  consent  of 
the  parties,  arbitrating  and  restoring 
peace  among  them.  The  theme  hardly 
seems  a  very  poetic  one,  but  it  is  treated 
with  the  dignity  which  never  forsakes 
Mistral,  —  a  deal  of  strange  and  sombre 
history,  or  rather  mythology,  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  rival  claims  and  bizarre 
pretensions  of  the  children  of  Hiram 
and  Solomon  are  detailed  with  a  certain 
weird  pomp.  Again  Severan  inter- 
rupts Calendau' s  narrative  fiercely  and 
scornfully,  and  with  a  wrathful  side- 
glance  at  the  listeners  who  hang  upon 
his  lips. 

"At  least    they  named  thee   their    Grand-Chief,  I 

hope, 

Their  master,  king,  —  whate'er  they  call  it,  —  pope," 
Hissed  Severan.     "  Nay,"  was  the  tranquil  word, 
"  Nor  pope,  nor  king,  nor  general ;  but,  my  lord, 
Provence  and  Aquitaine,  do  not  forget, 
Will  one  day  give  me  a  name  nobler  yet,  — 

«  He  who  won  EstrSfUo"     «  Oh,  have  done  !  » 
The  huntresses  'gan  clamor,  all  as  one  ; 
"  Nor  look  that  look  that  freezes  all  our  blood ! »' 
For  now,  with  lifted  eyes  the  hero  stood, 
And  sweet  and  misty  was  their  gaze  afar, 
Like  his  who  sees  a  vision  or  a  star. 

And  now  Calendau  goes  on  to  relate 
how  he  addressed  himself  to  the  most 
perilous  and  unselfish  of  all  his  under- 
takings, —  the  achievement  of  which 
brings  the  reader  to  the  commencement 
of  the  story.  There  was  a  certain 
brigand  named  Marco  Mau,  the  pest 
and  terror  of  all  southern  Provence, 
much  as  Severan  himself  was  of  the 
north.  No  hearth  or  home  or  sanct- 
uary, or  life  of  man  or  chastity  of 
woman,  was  safe  from  the  violent  as- 
saults of  this  ruffian  and  his  armed 
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band;  and  him  Calendau,  at  the  head 
o£  a  small  picked  company,  tracked, 
defied,  besieged  in  his  stronghold,  and 
finally  slew.  Of  course  he  won  the  en- 
thusiastic gratitude  of  his  townspeople 
and  countrymen  in  general,  and  they 
became  eager  to  make  amends  for  all 
the  petty  jealousies  of  the  past,  and 
whatever  injustice  they  had  previously 
done  him.  In  the  great  city  of  Aix  he 
was  received  like  a  prince,  and  rare 
civic  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
And  when  he  enters  the  lists  at  the 
Fete-Dieu  and  is  proclaimed  victor  in 
one  after  another  of  the  strange,  antique 
games  which  characterize  that  festival, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  mounts  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  Calendau  himself 
is  filled  with  a  sacred  joy  and  gratitude, 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  vain  exulta- 
tion of  his  earlier  days.  He  knows  that 
his  present  honors  and  popularity  have 
been  well  won  by  hard  and  beneficent 
service,  and  he  thinks  his  Esterello  must 
approve  him  at  the  last.  We  are  now  at 
the  crisis  of  the  story,  and  the  interest 
deepens  rapidly. 

«  What  maudlin  tales  these  foreigners  do  spin  ! 
Is  it  not  supper-time  ?  "  once  more  brake  in 
Count  Severan.     "  Come,  hurry  to  the  end  ! 
For  whither,  boaster,  does  thy  prowess  tend  ? 
Thou  hast  not  won  her  yet !     So  much  I  know,  — 
And  others  will  yet  reap  where  thou  didst  sow  !  " 

"  Will  reap !     What  mean    you,  scoundrel  ?    storm 

and  war !  " 

Cried  the  young  fisher  in  tones  louder  far 
Than  e'en  the  bandit's,  and  more  awesome  still ; 
«  But  I  have  won  her !     Laugh  or  weep,  who  will ! 
My  plume  is  flying  free,  and  I  can  guide 
Full  well  the  stormy  clouds  whereon  I  ride ! 

"  I  would  that  you  had  seen  my  lady  bright, 
As  once  again  I  climbed  her  balmy  height. 
'  To-day  they  named  me  Chief  of  Youth,'  I  said. 
Flamed  in  her  cheeks  two  roses  of  deep  red, 
And  her  throat  swelled,  and  in  her  glorious  eyes 
I  saw  the  lucent,  loving  tears  arise. 

"  Ay,  and  I  drank  those   tears !     And    from    that 

hour,  — 

Whether  it  be  yon  nectar's  wondrous  power, 
I  know  not,  —  but  my  doubts,  my  fears  are  dead. 
The  flowers  bloom,  look  you,  wheresoe'er  I  tread, 
And  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  blessed  vision, 
The  land  is  all  one  scene  of  peace  Klysian,  — 

"  The  sky  seems  vaster  than  it  did  of  old  ; 
And  I  can  hear  the  concords  manifold 
In  Nature's  varying  voices.     And  I  know 
Why  the  winds  cry  aloud  or  whisper  low, 
Why  strives  the  angry  sea,  and  by  what  token, 
Weary  and  sad,  retires  with  pride  all  broken. 


"  For  hearken  what  she  said,  this  queen  of  mine  : 

'  Now  is  my  soul,  Calendau,  wholly  thine, 

Only  my  body  must  I  keep  mine  own ; 

But  thee  I  love,  my  knight,  and  thee  alone ! 

'T  were  sweet,  —  and  why  stay  I  my  steps  like  this, 

Nor  rush  with  open  arms  to  utmost  bliss  ? 

tf « Now  shalt  thou    know !     A  treacherous  bond,' 

cried  she, 

'And  yet  invincible,  constraineth  me, — 
I  am  an  outlaw's  wife.'  "     «  Ho  !  not  so  fast !  " 
The  huntsmen  jeered.  (t  The  rocket  bursts  at  last !  " 
But  the  poor  women  trembled  where  they  sate 
Yearning  o'er  him  who  thus  had  sealed  his  fate. 

While  he  —  Calendau  —  cast  his  cap  aside, 

Leapt  up,  "  And  that  same  impious  bond,"  he  cried, 

"  By  the  good  grace  of  God,  I  break  to-day  ! 

Yet  if  I  fall  let  not  my  slayer  say 

I  am  abased  ;  for  what  I  have,  I  ween 

Is  bliss  enough  —  an  ocean  deep,  serene, 

"As   heaven  itself!      E'en    death   shall   powerless 

prove, 

And  break  his  horns  against  our  mighty  love. 
Fair  as  the  day  my  lady's  body  is, 
And  yet  the  whitest  pearl  of  rich  Ganges 
A  boar  may  swallow.     She  I  dare  call  mine 
Is  but  the  angel  whom  that  pearl  doth  shrine. 

"  The  low,  the  evanescent  love  of  sense 
Is  but  a  madness.     It  is  long  gone  hence. 
I  love  my  sister's  soul,  and  enter  there, 
And  come  and  go,  and  all  I  see  is  fair. 
Oh,  never  painter  lived  who  could  retrace 
Even  in  symbol  that  angelic  grace  ! 

«  0  ye  unspeakable  joys  of  the  spirit, 
Ye  are  the  paradise  true  souls  inherit ! 
Ye  are  indeed  the  purifying  fires 
Wherein  love  loseth  all  its  low  desires. 
0  oneness  wonderful !     Accord  complete, 
Tender  and  piercing,  sad  because  so  sweet ! 

"  Death  shall  erelong  to  marble  turn  our  frames, 
But  the  twin  thought  of  us,  the  inseparate  flames 
Of  divine  essence,  by  the  self-same  road 
Shall  journey  to  the  Infinite  of  God ! 
The  one  adored,  the  one  who  doth  adore, 
Giving  and  taking  blessing  evermore." 

Thus  the  enraptured  youth,  like  the  brave  sower 
Who  goes  forth  full  of  hope  the  rude  fields  o'er, 
And  sows  broadcast,  on  all  the  stony  plain 
And  hard,  his  sacred  and  life-giving  grain. 
Large  drops  his  forehead  beaded,  but  his  smile 
With  faith  was  radiant  and  content  the  while. 

And  they  who  heard  him  dumbly  felt  a  thrill, 
Born  of  that  zeal  divine,  unwonted  steal 
Through  all  their  frames,  and  hearkened  eagerly 
As  the  mule  pricks  his  ears  when  he  sees  fly 
The  sparks  from  off  the  anvil.     But  the  view 
Of  that  clear  river  of  love,  forever  new, 

Incapable  of  stain,  marriage  of  soul 

Made  but  for  heaven,  that  smiles  at  Death's  control, 

Stirred  to  its  utmost  spite  one  felon  heart ; 

And  scowling  Severan,  where  he  sat  apart, 

While  hate  burned  like  a  blister  at  his  breast, 

Brooded  revenge  with  feverish  unrest, 

Yet  held  as  with  a  leash  his  passions  in, 
Muzzled  h'ke  ravening  dogs,  until  his  spleen 
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Took  shape.      "  Calendau  hath  won  all  things  now, 
The  aureole  is  growing  round  his  brow  ;  " 
So  his  thought  ran.     "  Of  heaven  he  is  sure, 
And  there  of  honor  bright  and  favor  pure. 

«  lie  hath  her  soul !     He  is  become  as  God  ! 
Now,  though  the  lightning  lay  its  fiery  rod 
Upon  him,  and  his  frame  be  ground  to  dust, 
lie  is  not  dispossessed  of  that  fair  trust. 
He  hath  her  soul,  and  what  to  him  is  death  ? 
Ha !    ha !    I  '11  break   the   sword   and    leave    the 
sheath ! 

«  By  the  insidious  poison  of  a  bliss 
More  deadly  than  all  pain,  that  soul  of  his 
I  will  make  one  corruption !     Ay,  the  germ 
Of  yonder  tree  of  life  shall  feed  the  worm  ! 
And  were  thy  baser  passions  tighter  reined 
Than  now,  proud  youth,  thy  doom  were  still  or- 
daiued." 

With  this  infernal  thought  the  count  arose, 
Blandly  a  signal  gave,  and  all  of  those 
About  set  forth  together  for  Aiglun, 
Climbing  the  tortuous  torrent-side.     The  son 
Set  suddenly  behind  the  mountain-wall, 
And  swift  and  sombre  'gan  the  night  to  fall. 

Till  from  the  east  the  early  moon  did  peep, 
As  a  maid,  risen  from  her  couch  of  sleep, 
Her  lattice  opes,  the  coolness  to  inhale. 
The  crickets  chirred  incessant  in  the  vale, 
And  where  the  onion-fields  lay  black  in  shade, 
The  courtil-mole  trilled  forth  her  long  roulade. 

Rarely  from  far  above  the  piercing  cry 
Of  some  belated  quail  fell  mournfully, 
Or  a  young  partridge  in  the  vale  astray 
Whimpered  afar.     And  cooler  grew  alway 
The  air,  until  the  deepened  shades  of  night 
Were  cloven  by  the  bat's  precipitous  flight. 

The  eleventh  canto,  The  Orgie,  is  de- 
voted to  the  fulfillment  of  Severan 's 
sinister  design,  and  it  reveals  a  wholly 
new  aspect  of  M.  Mistral's  versatile 
genius.  The  inconceivable  luxury  of 
the  bandit's  castle,  the  costly  profu- 
sion of  the  garden  feast,  the  music,  the 
tempered  light,  the  heavy  odors,  and 
the  artfully  intensified  beauty  of  the 
women,  whom  Calendau  seemed  hardly 
to  have  heeded  before,  are  all  described 
in  diction  infinitely  voluptuous,  and  with 
an  effect  of  sensuous  splendor  and  en- 
chantment hardly  attainable  in  a  north- 
ern tongue.  The  revelry,  restrained  at 
first  to  a  certain  languorous  measure, 
grows  faster,  while  from  time  to  time 
the  lurid  scene  is  relieved  by  glimpses 
of  the  summer  night  scenery,  with  what 
effect  those  will  readily  understand  who 
remember  the  peaceful  light  of  sunset 
sky  and  sea  ai'ound  the  fierce  duel  of 
the  rivals  in  Mireio. 


There  were   swift  clouds    abroad    that   night,  and 

dark, 

Hiding  the  moon  at  times.     The  restless  spark 
Of  myriad  fire-Hies,  like  an  emerald  shower, 
Quivered  in  all  the  air.     And  hour  by  hour 
Warmer   the   night   turned,   and    heat    lightnings 

parted 
From    the   far   heights,   and    through    the    ether 

darted. 

And  if  the  mad  mirth  failed,  at  intervals 
Sounded  distinctly  all  the  waterfalls 
And  tinkling  fountains  ;  and  anon  there  came 
Dashes  of  cooling  spray  to  cheeks  aflame. 
For  a  cascade  that  plunged  adown  the  hill, 
By  art  compelled,  with  many  a  silver  rill 

Threaded  the  pleasance,  —  seeming   now  asleep, 
Then  hurrying  to  a  verge  with  one  gay  leap, 
Dispersed  in  diamond  rain,  it  passed  from  view. 
Only  the  grass  below  right  verdant  grew, 
And  loveliest  flowers,  jasmine  and  the  tuberose, 
Freighted  the   dark  with    sweets, —  how  sweet   to 
those 

Hot  revelers !     And  the  cautharides 

Shook  their  keen  odors  from  the  great  ash-trees. 

At  last  the  host :  "  And  are  ye  satisfied 

With  feasting?     Ho  then  for  a  dance  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Young,  rosy  limbs  in  play  I  hold  a  sight 

Aye  worth  the  rapture  of  a  gallant  knight." 

There  followed  one  of  those  intoxicat- 
ing and  lascivious  dances,  indigenous  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  and  par- 
ent of  the  Carmagnole  and  more  mod- 
ern abominations.  In  the  midst  of  it 
Calendau  finally  shakes  off  his  gathering 
stupor  and  challenges  Severan  to  in- 
stant and  mortal  combat.  A  scene  of 
frightful  confusion  ensues,  but  the  strug- 
gle is,  of  course,  a  brief  one  ;  Calendau 
is  overpowered  by  numbers,  bound  and 
flung  into  a  dungeon,  and  his  torture 
exquisitely  enhanced  by  the  assurance 
that  Severan  and  his  troop,  following 
the  clue  furnished  by  Calendau's  story, 
will  set  forth  that  very  night  to  capture 
and  bring  back,  alive  or  'dead,  the  lost 
lady  of  Aiglun.  From  this  dungeon  he 
is  released  at  early  daybreak,  by  For- 
tuneto,  the  youngest,  fairest,  and  tc-n- 
derest  of  the  unhappy  slaves  whose 
allurements  he  had  resisted  the  night 
before,  and  he  flies  to  the  defense  of  his 
lady.  He  is  only  just  in  season.  The 
"  cornice-like  ledge "  where  we  saw 
them  first  forms  a  kind  of  natural  for- 
tress, and  there  the  young  lover,  informed 
with  the  valor  of  ten,  holds  the  troop  at 
bay  for  one  long  twenty-four  hours,  and 
at  last  disables  so  many  that  they  re- 
treat, but  only  to  set  fire  to  the  woods 
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that  girdle  the  mountain.  A  terrible 
night  ensues,  during  which  the  two  can 
do  no  more  than  wait  for  death  together; 
but  when  the  first  rays  of  dawn  are 
struggling  Avith  the  lurid  flames  and 
stifling  smoke,  the  bells  are  suddenly 
heard  to  ring  in  Cassis  and  all  along  the 
shore.  The  rumor  has  spread  that 
Calendau,  the  darling  and  benefactor  of 
the  coast,  is  in  uttermost  peril,  and  the 
whole  population  turns  out  to  fight  the 
flames.  The  strange  battle  is  made 
sufficiently  thrilling  and  dubious,  al- 
though the  reader  foreknows  its  end. 
Severan  is  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  burn- 
ing trunk,  and  — 

Two  thousand  souls,  a  people  in  its  might, 
Engage  the  roaring  fires  in  sturdy  fight, 
Felling  a  pathway  to  the  mountain-crest, 
Just  as  the  sun  leaps  up  to  flood  the  east 
With  radiance  ;  and  the  child  of  yonder  wave 
And  the  white  fairy  of  the  highland  cave, 

He  with  his  nostrils  wide  to  the  pure  morn, 
She  with  the  torrent  of  her  bright  hair  borne 


Downward,  like  jujube  flowers,  stand  forth  together, 
The  glory  of  the  blue  bejeweled  weather 
Flung  like  an  arch  triumphal  o'er  the  twain. 
Hand  in  hand  on  the  height  they  hear  agaia 

And  yet  again  exultant  shouts  ascending, 
Two  thousand  voices  in  one  pseau  blending 
"  Hail  to  Calendau !  who  hath  brought  renown 
And  praise  of  men  to  our  poor  fishing-town ! 
Who  hath,  won  Esterelto  !     Plant  the  may 
For  him  who  is  our  consul  from  to-day  '.  " 

The  happy  crowd  therewith  in  triumph  bear 
Forth  of  their  citadel  the  rescued  pair, 
The  tried,  the  true,  the  blest  beyond  desire ; 
While  the  sun,  which  is  God's  own  realm  of  fire, 
Goes  up  his  dazzling  way  with  blessing  rife, 
Calling  new  lovers  and  new  loves  to  life. 

So  happily  ends  the  poem.  The 
brief  abstract  here  given  conveys  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  abundance 
of  incident,  the  range  of  tone,  and  the 
immense  variety  of  action  by  which  it 
is  characterized.  Where  nearly  every 
page  is  strikingly  picturesque,  selection 
becomes  a  difficult  task. 

Harriet  W.  Preston. 


THE   MIDNIGHT   HOUR. 


WHEN  all  the  clanging  noises  of  the  day 

Are  hushed  in  westward  darkness,  —  sped  away 

Like  roaring  trains  that  o'er  the  horizon's  bound 

Have  whirled  their  hurricane  of  fire  and  sound,  — 

And  the  still  zenith  of  the  midnight  sky 

Uprisen  from  the  underworld  on  high 

Brings  thence  an  Orient  peace,  a  calm  delight, 

And  pours  it  down  upon  the  western  night, 

Then  open  thought  and  life  before  me.     Then 
Kindles  the  heart  aflame;  and  blessed  men 
Descend  to  dwell  with  me,  laying  their  hands 
In  mine,  and  guiding  me  to  pleasant  lands 
Where  I  may  dwell  a  season  undisturbed,  — 
The  scholar's  midnight  kingdom.     Not  perturbed 
Their  rapt  communion  in  that  silent  hour; 
Most  intimate  and  tender  then  their  power. 


T.  M.  Coan. 
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IN  WEIMAR  WITH   LISZT. 


FROM    A    YOUNG    LADY'S    LETTERS    HOME. 


WEIMAR,  May  1,  1873. 
LAST  night  I  arrived  in  Weimar,  and 
this  evening  I  have  been  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  very  cheap  here,  and  the  first 
person  I  saw,  sitting  in  a  box  opposite, 
was  Liszt,  from  whom,  as  you  know,  I 
:im  bent  on  getting  lessons,  though  it 
will  be  a  difficult  thing  I  fear,  as  I  am 
told  that  Weimar  is  overcrowded  with 
people  who  are  on  the  same  errand.  I 
recognized  Liszt  from  his  portrait,  and 
it  entertained  and  interested  me  very 
much  to  observe  him.  He  was  making 
himself  agreeable  to  three  ladies,  one  of 
•whom  was  very  pretty.  He  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  stage,  not  paying  the  least 
attention,  apparently,  to  the  play,  for  he 
kept  talking  all  the  while  himself,  and 
yet  no  point  of  it  escaped  him,  as  I  could 
tell  by  his  expression  and  gestures.  He 
is  the  most  interesting  and  striking  look- 
ing man  imaginable.  Tall  and  slight, 
with  deep-set  eyes,  shaggy  eyebrows, 
and  long  iron-gray  hair,  which  he  wears 
parted  in  the  middle.  His  mouth  turns 
up  at  the  corners,  which  gives  him  a 
most  crafty  and  Mephistophelean  ex- 
pression when  he  smiles,  and  his  whole 
appearance  and  manner  have  a  sort  of 
Jesuit  ieal  elegance  and  ease.  His  hands 
are  very  narrow,  with  long  and  slender 
fingers  that  look  as  if  they  had  twice  as 
many  joints  as  other  people's.  They 
are  so  flexible  and  supple  that  it  makes 
you  nervous  to  look  at  them.  Anything 
like  the  polish  of  his  manner  I  never  saw. 
When  he  got  up  to  leave  the  box,  for 
instance,  after  his  adieux  to  the  ladies, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  made 
his  final  bow,  —  not  with  affectation,  or 
as  in  mere  gallantry,  but  with  a  <(iiiet 
courtliness  which  made  you  feel  that  no 
other  way  of  bowing  to  a  lady  was  right 
or  proper.  It  was  most  characteristic. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about 
Liszt  is  his  wonderful  variety  of  expres- 
sion and  play  of  feature.  One  moment 
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his  face  will  look  dreamy,  shadowy, 
tragic.  The  next  he  will  be  insinuating, 
amiable,  ironical,  sardonic  ;  but  always 
the  same  captivating  grace  of  manner. 
He  is  a  perfect  study.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  he  must  look  when  he  is  playing. 
He  is  all  spirit,  but  half  the  time,  at 
least,  a  niocking  spirit,  I  should  say.  I 
have  heard  the  most  remarkable  stories 
about  him  already.  When  he  walks  out 
in  Weimar  he  bows  to  everybody  just 
like  a  king!  The  Grand  Duke  has 
presented  him  with  a  house  beautifully 
situated  on  the  park,  and  here  he  lives 
elegantly,  free  of  expense,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  come  to  it. 

WEIMAR,  May  7,  1873. 
There  is  n't  a  piano  to  be  had  in 
Weimar  for  love  or  money,  as  there  is 
no  manufactory,  and  the  few  there  were 
to  be  disposed  of  were  snatched  up  be- 
fore I  got  here.  So  I  have  lost  an  en- 
tire week  in  hunting  one  up,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  first  to  Erfurt  and  finally 
to  Leipsic,  before  I  could  find  one  —  and 
even  that  was  sent  over  as  a  favor,  after 
much  coaxing  and  persuasion.  I  felt  so 
happy  when  I  fairly  saw  it  in  my  room ! 
As  if  I  had  taken  a  city !  However,  1 
met  Liszt  two  evenings  ago  at  a  little 
tea-party  given  by  a  friend  and  protegee 
of  his  to  as  many  of  his  scholars  as  have 
arrived,  I  being  asked  with  the  rest. 
Liszt  promised  to  come  late.  We  only 
numbered  seven.  There  were  three 
young  men  and  four  young  ladies,  of 
whom  three,  including  myself,  were 
Americans.  Five  of  the  number  had 
studied  with  Liszt  before,  and  the  young 
men  are  artists  already  before  the  pub- 
lic. To  fill  up  the  time  till  Liszt  came, 
our  hostess  made  us  all  play,  one  after 
the  other,  beginning  with  the  latest  ar- 
rival. .  .  .  After  we  had  each  "  exhib- 
it id."  little  tables  were  brought  in  and 
supper  served.  We  were  in  the  midst 
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of  it,  and  having  a  merry  time,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened  and  Liszt  ap- 
peared. We  all  rose  to  our  feet  and  he 
shook  hands  with  everybody  without 
waiting  to  be  introduced.  Liszt  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  through  everything, 
and  has  a  face  seamed  with  experience. 
He  is  tall  and  very  narrow,  and  wears  a 
long  abbe's  coat  reaching  nearly  down 
to  his  feet.  He  made  me  think  of  an 
old-time  magician  more  than  anything, 
and  I  felt  that  with  a  touch  of  his  wand 
he  could  transform  us  all.  After  he  had 
finished  his  greetings,  he  passed  into 
the  next  room  and  sat  down.  The  young 
men  gathered  round  him  and  offered 
him  a  cigar,  which  he  accepted  and 
began  to  smoke.  We  others  continued 
our  nonsense  where  we  were,  and  I  sup- 
pose Liszt  overheard  some  of  our  brill- 
iant conversation,  for  he  asked  who  we 
were,  I  think,  and  presently  the  lady  of 
the  house  came  out  after  Miss  W.  and 
me,  the  two  American  strangers,  to  take 
us  in  and  present  us  to  him.  After  the 
preliminary  greetings  we  had  some  little 
talk.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  been  to 
Sophie  Meuter's  concert  in  Berlin  the 
other  day.  I  said  yes.  He  remarked 
that  Miss  Meuter  was  a  great  favorite  of 
his,  and  that  the  lady  from  whom  I  had 
brought  a  letter  to  him  had  done  a  good 
deal  for  her.  I  asked  him  if  Sophie 
Meuter  was  a  pupil  of  his.  He  said  no, 
he  could  not  take  the  credit  of  her  ar- 
tistic success  to  himself.  I  heard  after- 
ward that  he  really  had  done  ever  so 
much  for  her,  but  he  won't  have  it  said 
that  he  teaches !  After  he  had  finished 
his  cigar,  Liszt  got  up  and  said,  "  Amer- 
ica is  now  to  have  the  floor,"  and  re- 
quested Miss  W.  to  play  for  him.  This 
was  a  dreadful  ordeal  for  us  new  arrivals, 
for  we  had  not  expected  to  be  called 
upon.  Miss  W.  had  been  up  since  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  traveled 
all  day;  and  I  had  been  without  a  piano 
for  nearly  a  week.  However,  there  was 
no  getting  off.  A  request  from  Liszt  is  a 
command,  so  we  had  to  do  as  best  we 
might.  He  is  just  like  a  monarch,  and 
no  one  dares  speak  to  him  until  he  ad- 
dresses one  first,  which  I  think  no  fun. 
He  did  not  play  to  us  at  all,  except 


when  some  one  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  R.  play  that  afternoon.  R.  is 
a  young  organist  from  Leipsic,  who  tel- 
egraphed to  Liszt  to  ask  him  if  he  might 
come  over  and  play  to  him  on  the  or- 
gan. Liszt,  with  his  usual  amiability, 
answered  that  he  might.  "  Oh,"  said 
Liszt,  with  an  indescribably  comic  look, 
' '  he  improvised  for  me  for  a  whole  half- 
hour  in  this  style," — and  then  he  got 
up  and  went  to  the  piano,  and  without 
sitting  down  he  played  some  ridiculous 
chords  in  the  middle  of  the  key-board, 
and  then  little  trills  and  turns  way  up  in 
the  treble,  which  made  us  all  burst  out 
laughing.  Shortly  after  I  had  played  I 
took  my  leave.  Liszt  had  gone  into  the 
other  room  to  smoke,  and  I  did  n't  care 
to  follow  him,  as  I  saw  that  he  was  tired 
and  had  no  intention  of  playing  to  us. 
Our  hostess  told  Miss  W.  and  me  to 
"  slip  out  so  that  he  would  not  perceive 
it."  The  next  day  he  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  him.  So  I  trust  that  means 
that  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon  and  that 
the  magician  intends  to  admit  me  into 
the  "  charmed  circle  "  of  young  artists 
who  cluster  about  him,  but  whom  he 
does  not  ' '  teach  "  —  oh  no  ! 

WEIMAR,  May  21,  1873. 
Liszt  is  so  besieged  by  people,  and  so 
tormented  with  applications,  that  I  fear 
I  should  only  have  been  sent  away  if  I 
had  come  without  Frau  von  S.'s  letter  of 
introduction,  for  he  admires  her  ex- 
tremely, and  I  judge  that  she  has  much 
influence  with  him.  He  says  people 
"  fly  in  his  face  by  dozens,"  and  seem 
to  think  he  is  "  only  there  to  give  les- 
sons." He  gives  no  paid  lessons  what- 
ever, as  he  is  much  too  grand  for  that, 
but  if  one  has  talent  enough,  and  pleases 
him,  he  lets  one  come  to  him  and  play 
to  him.  I  go  to  him  every  other  day, 
but  I  don't  play  more  than  twice  a 
week,  as  I  cannot  prepare  so  much,  but 
I  listen  to  the  others.  Up  to  this  point 
there  have  been  only  four  in  the  class 
beside  myself,  and  I  am  the  only  new 
one.  From  four  to  six  p.  M.  is  the 
time  when  he  receives  his  scholars. 
The  first  time  I  went  I  did  not  play  to 
him,  but  listened  to  the  rest.  Urspruch 
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and  Leitert,  the  two  young  men  whom  I 
met  the  other  night,  have  studied  with 
Liszt  a  long  time,  and  both  play  superb- 
ly. Friiulein  Schultz  and  Miss  Gaul  (of 
Baltimore)  are  also  most  gifted  creat- 
ures. As  I  entered  Liszt's  salon,  Ur- 
spruch  was  performing  Schumann's  Sym- 
phonie  Etuden  —  an  immense  composi- 
tion, and  one  that  it  took  at  least  half 
an  hour  to  get  through.  He  played  so 
splendidly  that  my  heart  sank  down  into 
tin-  vr.ry  depths.  I  thought  I  should 
never  get  on  there.  Liszt  came  for- 
ward and  greeted  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  as  I  entered.  He  was  in  very 
good  humor  that  day,  and  made  some 
little  witticisms.  Urspruch  asked  him 
what  title  he  should  give  to  a  piece  he 
was  composing.  "  Per  astro,  ad  astra," 
said  Liszt.  This  was  such  a  good  hit, 
that  I  began  to  laugh,  and  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  my  appreciation  of  his  little  sar- 
casm. That  was  the  beginning  of  our 
friendship.  I  did  not  play  that  time,  as 
my  piano  had  only  just  come,  and  I  was 
not  prepared  to  do  so,  but  I  went  home 
and  practiced  tremendously  for  several 
days  on  Chopin's  B  minor  Sonata.  It 
is  a  great  piece,  and  one  of  his  last 
works.  When  I  thought  I  could  play 
it,  I  went  to  Liszt,  though  with  a  trem- 
bling heart.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it 
has  cost  me  every  time  I  have  ascended 
his  stairs.  I  can  scarcely  summon  up 
courage  to  go  there,  and  generally  stand 
on  the  steps  awhile  before  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  open  the  door  and  go  in ! 

This  day  it  was  particularly  trying,  as 
it  was  really  my  first  serious  performance 
before  him,  and  he  speaks  so  very  in- 
distinctly that  I  feared  I  should  n't  un- 
derstand his  corrections,  and  that  he 
would  get  out  of  patience  with  me,  for 
he  cannot  bear  to  explain.  I  think  he 
hates  the  trouble  of  speaking  German, 
for  he  mutters  his  words  and  does  not 
half  finish  his  sentences.  Yesterday 
when  I  was  there  he  spoke  to  me  in 
French  all  the  time  (though  I  do  not 
speak  it),  and  to  the  others  in  German, 
—  one  of  his  funny  whims,  I  suppose. 

Well,  on  this  day  the  artists  Leitert 
and  Urspruch,  and  the  young  com- 
poser Metzdorf ,  who  is  always  hanging 


about  Liszt,  were  in  the  room  when  I 
came.  They  had  probably  been  play- 
ing. At  first  Liszt  took  no  notice  of  me 
beyond  a  greeting,  till  Metzdorf  said  to 
him,  ' '  Herr  Doctor,  Miss  F.  has  brought 
a  sonata."  "  Ah  well,  let  us  hear  it," 
said  Liszt.  Just  then  he  left  the  room 
for  a  minute,  and  I  told  the  three  gen- 
tlemen that  they  ought  to  go  away  and 
let  me  play  to  Liszt  alone,  for  I  felt 
nervous  about  playing  before  them. 
They  all  laughed  at  me  and  said  thcy 
would  not  budge  an  inch.  When  Liszt 
came  back  they  said  to  him,  "  Only 
think,  Herr  Doctor,  Miss  F.  proposes  to 
send  us  all  home."  I  said  I  could  not 
play  before  such  great  artists.  "  Oh, 
that  is  healthy  for  you,"  said  Liszt  with 
a  smile,  and  added,  ' '  you  have  a  very 
choice  audience,  now."  I  don't  know 
whether  he  appreciated  how  nervous  I 
was,  but  instead  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  as  he  often  does,  he  sat 
down  by  me  like  any  other  teacher,  and 
heard  me  play  the  first  movement.  It 
was  frightfully  hard,  but  I  had  studied 
it  so  much  that  I  managed  to  get  through 
with  it  pretty  successfully.  Nothing 
could  exceed  Liszt's  amiability,  or  the 
trouble  he  gave  himself,  and  instead  of 
frightening  me,  he  inspired  me.  Never 
was  there  such  a  delightful  teacher !  and 
la-  is  the  first  sympathetic  one  I  've  had. 
You  feel  so  free  with  him,  and  he  de- 
velops the  very  spirit  of  music  in  you. 
He  does  n't  keep  nagging  at  you  all  the 
time,  but  he  leaves  you  your  own  con-' 
ception.  Now  and  then  he  will  make  a 
criticism,  or  play  a  passage,  and  with  a 
few  words  give  you  enough  to  think  of 
all  the  rest  of  your  life.  There  is  a 
delicate  point  to  everything  he  says,  as 
subtle  as  he  is  himself.  He  does  n't  tell 
you  anything  about  the  technique.  That 
you  must  work  out  for  yourself.  Luckily 
for  me,  Kullak  was  such  a  tremendous 
Techniker  that  I  know  how  to  study. 
When  I  had  finished  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata,  Liszt  said  "Bravo!" 
Taking  my  seat,  he  made  some  little 
criticisms,  and  then  told  me  to  go  on 
and  play  the  rest  of  it. 

Now    I    only    half    knew   the    other 
movements,    for   the    first    one   was    so 
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extremely  difficult  that  it  cost  me  all 
the  labor  I  could  give  to  prepare  that. 
But  playing  to  Liszt  reminds  me  of 
trying  to  feed  the  elephant  in  the  Zo- 
ological Garden  with  lumps  of  sugar. 
He  gulps  down  whole  movements  as  if 
they  were  nothing.  One  of  my  fingers 
fortunately  began  to  bleed,  for  I  had 
practiced  the  skin  off,  and  that  gave  me 
a  good  excuse  for  stopping.  Whether 
he  was  pleased  at  this  proof  of  industry, 
I  know  not;  but  after  looking  at  my  fin- 
ger and  saying,  "  Oh!  "  very  compas- 
sionately, he  sat  down  and  played  the 
whole  three  last  movements  himself. 
That  was  a  great  deal,  and  showed  off 
all  his  powers.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  heard  him,  and  I  don't  know  which 
was  the  most  extraordinary, — the  Scher- 
zo, with  its  wonderful  lightness  and 
swiftness,  the  Adagio  with  its  depth  and 
pathos,  or  the  last  movement,  where  the 
whole  key-board  seemed  to  "  dnnnern  und 
blitzen."  1  There  is  such  a  vividness 
about  everything  he  plays  that  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  it  were  mere  music  you 
were  listening  to,  but  it  is  as  if  he  had 
called  up  a  real,  living  form,  and  you 
saw  it  breathing  before  your  face  and 
eyes.  It  gives  me  almost  a  ghostly  feel- 
ing to  hear  him,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
ah-  were  peopled  with  spirits.  Oh,  he 
is  a  perfect  wizard!  It  is  as  interest- 
ing to  see  him  as  it  is  to  hear  him,  for 
his  face  changes  with  every  modulation 
of  the  piece,  and  he  looks  exactly  as  he 
is  playing.  He  has  one  element  that  is 
most  captivating,  and  that  is,  a  sort  of 
delicate  and  fitful  mirth  that  keeps  peer- 
ing out  at  you  here  and  there!  It  is 
most  peculiar,  and  when  he  plays  that 
way,  the  most  bewitching  little  expres- 
sion comes  over  his  face.  It  seems  as 
if  a  little  spirit  of  joy  were  playing  hide 
and  go  seek  with  you. 

WEIMAR,  May  29,  1873. 
I  am  having  the  most  heavenly  time 
here  in  Weimar,  studying  with  Liszt, 
and  sometimes  I  can  scarcely  realize  that 
I  am  at  that  summit  of  my  ambition, — 
to  be  his  pupil !  It  was  the  Frau  von 
S.'s  letter  that  secured  it  for  me,  I  am 

1  Thunder  and  lighten. 


sure.  He  is  so  overrun  with  people, 
that  I  think  it  a  wonder  he  is  civil  to 
anybody,  but  he  is  the  most  amiable 
man  I  ever  knew,  though  he  can  be 
dreadful  too,  when  he  chooses,  and  he 
understands  how  to  put  people  outside 
his  door  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  it 
can  be  done.  I  go  to  him  three  times 
a  week.  At  home  Liszt  does  n't  wear 
his  long  abbe's  coat,  but  a  short  one, 
in  which  he  looks  much  more  artistic. 
His  figure  is  remarkably  slight,  but  his 
head  is  most  imposing.  It  is  so  delicious 
in  that  room  of  his  !  It  was  all  fur- 
nished and  put  in  order  for  him  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  herself.  The  walls  are 
pale  gray,  with  a  gilded  border  running 
round  the  room,  or  rather,  two  rooms, 
which  are  divided,  but  not  separated, 
by  crimson  curtains.  The  furniture  is 
crimson,  and  everything  is  so  comfort- 
able, such  a  contrast  to  German  bare- 
ness and  stiffness  generally.  A  splendid 
grand  piano  stands  in  one  window  (he 
receives  a  new  one  every  year).  The 
other  window  is  always  wide  open  and 
looks  out  on  the  park.  There  is  a 
dove-cote  just  opposite  the  window,  and 
the  doves  promenade  up  and  down  on 
the  roof  of  it,  and  fly  about,  and  some- 
times whir  down  on  the  sill  itself. 
That  pleases  Liszt.  His  writing-table  is 
beautifully  fitted  up  with  things  that  all 
match.  Everything  is  in  bronze,  ink- 
stand, paper-weight,  match-box,  etc., 
and  there  is  always  a  lighted  candle 
standing  on  it  by  which  he  and  the  gen- 
tlemen can  light  their  cigars.  There 
is  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  —  a  rarity  in 
Germany,  —  and  Liszt  generally  walks 
about,  and  smokes,  and  mutters  (he  can 
never  be  said  to  talk),  and  calls  upon 
one  or  other  of  us  to  play.  From  time 
to  time  he  will  sit  down  and  play  him- 
self, where  a  passage  does  not  suit  him, 
and  when  he  is  in  good  spirits  he  makes 
little  jests  all  the  time.  His  playing  was 
a  complete  revelation  to  me,  and  has 
given  me  an  entirely  new  insight  into 
music.  You  cannot  conceive,  without 
hearing  him,  how  poetic  he  is,  or  the 
thousand  nuances  that  he  can  throw 
into  the  simplest  thing,  and  he  is  equally 
great  on  all  sides.  From  the  zephyr  to 
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the  tempest,  the  whole  scale  is  equally 
at  his  command.  I  've  begun  to  study 
now  in  an  entirely  new  way,  and  I  feel 
that  every  time  I  go  to  him  it  is  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  to  me. 

But  Liszt  is  not  at  all  like  a  master, 
and  cannot  be  treated  like  one.  He  is 
a  monarch,  and  when  he  extends  his 
royal  sceptre  you  can  sit  down  and  play 
to  him.  You  never  can  ask  him  to 
play  anything  for  you,  no  matter  how 
much  you  're  dying  to  hear  it.  If  he  is 
in  the  mood  he  will  play;  if  not,  you 
must  content  yourself  with  a  few  re- 
marks. You  cannot  even  offer  to  play 
yourself.  You  lay  your  notes  on  the 
table,  so  he  can  see  that  you  want  to 
play,  and  sit  down.  He  takes  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  room,  looks  at  the 
music,  and  if  th*e  piece  interests  him,  he 
will  call  upon  you.  We  bring  the  same 
piece  to  him  but  once,  and  but  once 
play  it  through. 

Yesterday  I  had  prepared  for  him  his 
Au  Bord  d'une  Source.  I  was  nervous 
and  played  badly.  He  was  not  to  be  put 
out,  however,  but  acted  as  if  he  thought 
1  had  played  charmingly,  and  then  he 
sat  down  and  played  the  whole  piece 
himself,  oh,  .so  exquisitely!  It  made  me 
feel  like  a  wood-chopper.  The  notes 
just  seemed  to  ripple  off  his  fingers' 
ends  with  scarce  any  perceptible  motion. 
As  he  neared  the  close  I  remarked  that 
that  funny  little  expression  came  over 
his  face  which  he  always  has  when  he 
means  to  surprise  you,  and  he  suddenly 
took  an  unexpected  chord,  and  extem- 
porized a  poetical  little  end,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  written  one.  —  Do  you 
wonder  that  people  go  distracted  over 
him? 

WEIMAR,  June  6,  1873. 

When  I  first  came  there  were  only 
five  of  us  who  studied  with  Liszt,  but 
lately  a  good  many  others  have  been 
there.  Day  before  yesterday  there  came 
a  young  lady  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Henselt  in  St.  Petersburg.  She  is  im- 
mensely talented,  only  seventeen  years 
old,  and  her  name  is  Laura  Kahrer.  It 
is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  a  pupil  of 
Henselt ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
lessons  from  him.  He  stands  next  to 


Liszt.  This  Laura  Kahrer  plays'  every- 
thing that  ever  was  heard  of,  and  she 
played  a  fugue  of  her  own  composition 
the  other  day  that  was  really  vigorous 
and  good.  I  was  quite  astonished  to 
hear  how  she  had  worked  it  up.  She 
has  made  a  grand  concert  tour  in  Ru>-i,i. 
I  never  saw  such  a  hand  as  she  had. 
She  could  bend  it  backwards  till  it 
looked  like  the  palm  of  her  hand  turned 
inside  out.  She  was  an  interesting  little 
creature,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
one  could  see  by  her  Turkish  necklace 
and  various  other  bangles,  that  she  had 
been  making  money.  She  played  with 
the  greatest  aplomb,  though  her  touch 
had  a  certain  roughness  about  it  to  my 
ear.  She  did  not  carry  me  away,  but  I 
have  not  heard  many  pieces  from  her. 
However,  all  playing  sounds  barren  by 
the  side  of  Liszt,  for  his  is  the  living, 
breathing  impersonation  of  poetry,  pas- 
sion, grace,  wit,  coquetry,  daring,  ten- 
derness, and  every  other  fascinating  at- 
tribute that  you  can  think  of  !  I  'm 
ready  to  hang  myself  half  the  time  when 
I  've  been  to  him.  Oh,  he  is  the  most 
phenomenal  being  in  every  respect  !  All 
that  you've  ever  heard  of  him  would 
never  give  you  an  idea  of  him.  In  short, 
he  represents  the  whole  scale  of  human 
emotion.  He  is  a  many-sided  prism,  and 
reflects  back  the  light  in  all  colors,  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  him.  His  pupils 
adore  him,  as  in  fact  everybody  else  does, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  with 
a  person  whose  genius  flashes  out  of  him 
all  the  time  so,  and  whose  character  is 
so  winning. 

One  day  this  week,  when  we  were 
with  Liszt,  he  was  in  such  high  spirits 
that  it  was  as  if  he  had  suddenly  be- 
come twenty  years  younger.  A  student 
from  the  Stuttgard  conservatory  played 
Liszt's  Concerto.  His  name  is  V., 
and  he  is  dreadfully  nervous.  Liszt 
kept  up  a  little  running  tire  of  satire 
all  the  time  he  was  playing,  but  in  a 
good-natured  way.  I  should  n't  have 
minded  it  if  it  had  been  I.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  would  have  inspired  me;  but 
poor  V.  hardly  knew  whether  he  was 
on  his  head  or  his  feet.  It  was  too 
funny.  Everything  that  Liszt  says  is 
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so  striking.  For  instance,  in  one  place 
where  V.  was  playing  the  melody  rather 
feebly,  Liszt  suddenly  took  his  seat  at 
the  piano  and  said,  "  When  I  play,  I 
always  play  for  the  people  in  the  gallery 
[by  the  gallery  he  meant  the  cock-loft, 
where  the  rabble  always  sit,  and  where 
the  places  cost  next  to  nothing],  so 
that  those  persons  who  pay  only  five 
groschens  for  their  seat  also  hear  some- 
thing." Then  he  began,  and  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  him !  The  sound 
did  n't  seem  to  be  very  loud,  but  it  was 
penetrating  and  far-reaching.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  raised  one  hand  in 
the  air,  and  you  seemed  to  see  all  the 
people  in  the  gallery  drinking  in  the 
sound.  I  never  shall  play  a  melody 
now  without  thinking  of  the  people  in 
the  gallery  and  instinctively  articulating 
it.  That  is  the  way  Liszt  teaches  you. 
He  presents  an  idea  to  you,  and  it  takes 
fast  hold  of  your  mind  and  sticks  there. 
Music  is  such  a  real,  visible  thing  to 
him,  that  he  always  has  a  symbol,  in- 
stantly, in  the  material  world  to  express 
his  idea.  One  day,  when  I  was  play- 
ing, I  made  too  much  movement  with 
my  hand  in  a  rotatory  sort  of  a  pas- 
sage where  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  it. 
"  Keep  your  hand  still,  Fraulein,"  said 
Liszt;  "  don't  make  omelette."  I  could 
n't  help  laughing,  it  hit  me  on  the  head 
so  nicely.  He  is  far  too  sparing  of  his 
playing,  unfortunately,  and,  like  Tau- 
sig,  only  sits  down  and  plays  a  few  bars 
at  a  time,  generally.  It  is  dreadful  when 
he  stops,  just  as  you  are  at  the  height 
of  your  enjoyment,  but  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly blase,  that  he  does  n't  care  to 
show  off,  and  does  n't  like  to  have  any 
one  pay  him  a  compliment.  Even  at 
the  court  it  annoyed  him  so  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  told  people  to  take  no 
notice  when  he  rose  from  the  piano. 
On  the  same  day  that  Liszt  was  in  such 
high  good-humor,  a  strange  lady  and 
her  husband  were  there  who  had  made 
a  long  journey  to  see  him,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  him  play.  She  waited  patiently 
for  a  long  time  through  the  lesson,  and 
at  last  Liszt  took  compassion  on  her, 
and  sat  down  with  the  remark  that 
"  the  young  ladies  played  a  great  deal 


better  than  he  did,  but  he  would  try  his 
best  to  imitate  them,"  and  then  played 
something  of  his  own  so  wonderfully, 
that  when  he  had  finished  we  all  stood 
there  like  posts,  feeling  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  But  he,  as  if  he 
feared  we  might  burst  out  into  eulogy, 
got  up  instantly  and  went  over  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  standing  there,  and 
who  lives  on  an  estate  near  Weimar, 
and  said,  in  the  most  commonplace  tone 
imaginable,  "  By  the  way,  how  about 
those  eggs?  Are  you  going  to  send  me 
some  ?  "  It  seems  to  be  not  only  a  pro- 
found bore  to  him,  but  really  a  sort  of 
sensitiveness  on  his  part.  How  he  can 
bear  to  hear  us  play,  I  cannot  imagine. 
It  must  grate  on  his  ear  terribly,  I 
think,  because  everything  must  sound 
expressionless  to  him  in  comparison  with 
his  own  marvelous  conception.  I  as- 
sure you,  no  matter  how  beautifully  we 
play  any  piece,  the  minute  Liszt  plays 
it,  you  would  scarcely  recognize  it!  His 
touch  and  his  peculiar  use  of  the  pedal 
are  two  secrets  of  his  playing,  and  then 
he  seems  to  dive  down  into  the  most 
hidden  thoughts  of  the  composer,  and 
fetch  them  up  to  the  surface,  so  that 
they  gleam  out  at  you  one  by  one,  like 
stars!  The  more  I  see  and  hear  Liszt, 
the  more  I  am  lost  in  amazement!  I 
can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  on  those  days 
that  I  go  to  him.  All  my  musical  stud- 
ies till  now  have  been  a  mere  going  to 
school,  a  preparation  for  him.  I  often 
think  of  what  Tausig  said  once:  "  Oh, 
compared  with  Liszt,  we  other  artists 
are  all  blockheads."  I  did  not  believe 
it  at  the  time,  but  I've  seen  the  truth 
of  it,  and  in  studying  Liszt's  playing, 
I  can  see  where  Tausig  got  many  of  his 
own  wonderful  peculiarities.  I  think  he 
was  the  most  like  Liszt  of  all  the  army 
that  have  had  the  privilege  of  his  in- 
struction. I  began  this  letter  on  Sun- 
day, and  it  is  now  Tuesday.  Yesterday 
I  went  to  Liszt,  and  found  that  Billow 
had  just  arrived.  None  of  the  other 
scholars  had  come,  for  a  wonder,  and  I 
was  just  going  away,  when  Liszt  came 
out,  asked  me  to  come  in  a  moment, 
and  introduced  me  to  Billow.  There  I 
was,  all  alone  with  these  two  great  art- 
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ists  in  Liszt's  salon.  Was  n't  that  a 
situation?  I  only  stayed  a  few  minutes, 
of  course,  though  I  should  have  liked 
to  spend  hours,  but  our  conversation 
was  in  the  highest  degree  amusing  while 
I  was  there.  Billow  had  just  returned 
from  his  grand  concert  tour,  and  had 
been  in  London  for  the  first  time.  In  a 
few  months  he  had  given  one  hundred 
and  twenty  concerts !  He  is  a  fascinat- 
ing creature  too,  like  all  these  master 
artists,  but  entirely  different  from  Liszt, 
being  small,  quick,  and  airy  in  his  move- 
ments, and  having  one  of  the  boldest  and 
proudest  foreheads  I  ever  saw.  He  looks 
like  strength  of  will  personified!  Liszt 
ga/rd  at  "  his  Hans,"  as  he  calls  him, 
with  the  fondest  pride,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly happy  over  his  arrival.  It  was 
like  his  beautiful  courtesy  to  call  me  in 
and  introduce  me  to  Billow,  instead  of 
letting  me  go  away.  He  thought  I  had 
come  to  play  to  him,  and  was  unwilling 
to  have  me  take  that  trouble  for  nothing, 
though  he  must  have  wished  me  in 
Jericho.  You  would  think  I  paid  him 
a  hundred  dollars  a  lesson,  instead  of 
his  condescending  to  sacrifice  his  valu- 
able time  to  me  for  nothing. 

WEIMAR,  June  19,  1873. 
I  think  I  am  improving  so  much 
wiih  Lis/.t  !  I  can  at  last  say  that  my 
ideal  iu  something  has  been  reali/ed. 
He  goes  far  beyond  all  that  1  expected. 
Anything  so  perfectly  beautiful  as  he 
looks  when  he  sits  at  the  piano  I  never 
saw,  and  yet  he.  is  almost  an  old  man 
now.1  I  enjoy  him  as  I  would  an  ex- 
quisite work  of  art.  His  personal  mag- 
net ism  is  immense,  and  I  can  scarcely 
bear  it  when  he  plays.  He  can  make 
me  cry  all  he  chooses,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal,  because  I've  heard  so 
much  music,  and  never  have  been  af- 
fected by  it.  Even  Joachim,  whom  I 
think  divine,  never  moved  me.  When 
Lis/t  plays  anything  pathetic,  it  sounds 
as  if  he  had  been  through  everything, 
and  opens  all  one's  wounds  afresh.  All 
that  one  has  ever  suffered  conies  be- 
fore one  again.  Who  was  it  that  1  heard 
say  once,  that  years  ago  he  saw  Clara 
1  Liszt  was  bora  in  1811. 


Schumann  sitting  in  tears  near  the  plat- 
form, during  one  of  Liszt's  perform- 
ances? Liszt  knows  well  the  influence 
he  has  on  people,  for  he  always  lixe> 
his  eye  on  some  one  of  us  when  he  plays, 
and  I  believe  he  tries  to  wring  our  hearts. 
When  he  plays  a  passage,  and  goes 
pearling  down  the  key -board,  he  looks 
over  at  one  or  other  of  us  and  smiles,  to 
see  whether  we  are  appreciating  it. 
He  does  such  bewitching  little  things  ! 
The  other  day,  for  instance,  Fraulein 
Gaul  was  playing  something  to  him,  and 
in  it  were  two  runs  and  after  each  run 
two  staccato  chords.  She  did  them 
most  beautifully,  and  struck  the  chords 
immediately  after.  "No,  no,"  said 
Liszt,  "  after  you  make  a  run  you  must 
wait  a  minute  before  you  strike  the 
chords,  as  if  in  admiration  of  your  own 
performance.  You  must  pause,  as  if  to 
say,  «  How  nicely  I  did  that.'  "  Then 
he  sat  down  and  made  a  run  himself, 
waited  a  second,  and  then  struck  the 
two  chords  in  the  treble,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  said  "  Bra-uo,"  and  then  he  played 
again,  struck  the  other  chords,  and  said 
again  "  Bra-yo,"  and  positively  it  was 
as  if  the  piano  had  softly  applauded  ! 
That  is  the  way  he  plays  everything. 
It  seems  as  if  the  piano  were  speaking 
with  a  human  tongue.  Our  class  has 
swelled  to  about  a  dozen  persons  now, 
and  a  good  many  others  come  and  play 
to  him  once  or  twice  and  then  go.  As 
I  wrote  to  L.  the  other  day,  that  dear 
little  scholar  of  Henselt,  Fraulein  Kah- 
rer,  was  one,  but  she  only  stayed  three 
days.  She  was  a  most  interesting  little 
creature,  and  told  some  funny  stories 
about  Henselt,  who  she  says  has  a  most 
violent  temper,  and  is  very  severe.  She 
said  that  one  day  he  was  giving  a  lesson 
to  the  Princess  Katherina,  and  he  was 
so  enraged  over  her  playing  that  he 
snatched  away  the  music,  and  dashed 
it  to  the  ground.  The  princess,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  her  equanimity,  but 
folded  her  arms  and  said,  "  Who  shall 
pick  it  up  ?  "  And  he  had  to  bend  and 
restore  it  to  its  place.  I  've  never  seen 
Liszt  look  angry  but  once,  but  then  he 
was  terrific.  Just  like  a  lion  !  It  was 
one  day  when  a  student  from  the  Stutt- 
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gart  conservatory  attempted  to  play  the 
Sonata  Appassionata.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  technique,  and  a  moderately  good 
conception  of  it,  but  still  he  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  piece,  and  indeed  only 
a  mighty  artist  like  Tausig  or  Billow 
ought  to  attempt  to  play  it.  It  was  a 
hot  afternoon,  and  the  clouds  had  been 
gathering  for  a  storm.  Just  as  the  Stutt- 
garter played  the  opening  notes  of  the 
sonata,  the  tree-tops  suddenly  waved 
wildly,  and  a  low  growl  of  thunder  was 
heard  muttering  in  the  distance.  "  Ah," 
said  Liszt,  who  was  standing  at  the 
window,  with  his  delicate  quickness  of 
perception,  "  a  fitting  accompaniment." 
(You  know  Beethoven  wrote  the  Appas- 
sionata one  night  when  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  thunder-storm.)  If  Liszt  had 
only  played  it  to  us  himself,  the  whole 
thing  would  have  been  like  a  poem.  But 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and 
forced  himself  to  listen,  though  he  could 
scarcely  bear  it,  I  could  see.  A  few 
times  he  pushed  the  student  aside,  and 
played  a  few  bars  himself,  and  we  saw 
the  passion  leap  right  up  into  his  face 
like  a  glare  of  sheet-lightning.  Any- 
thing so  magnificent  as  it  was,  the  little 
that  he  did  play,  and  the  startling  in- 
dividuality of  his  conception,  I  never 
heard  or  imagined.  I  felt  as  if  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  were  ' '  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body."  The  Stuttgarter 
made  some  such  glaring  mistakes,  not 
in  the  notes,  but  in  rhythm,  etc.,  that  at 
last  Liszt  burst  out  with,  u  You  come 
from  Stuttgart,  and  play  like  that!" 
and  then  he  went  on  in  a  tirade  against 
conservatories  and  teachers  in  general. 
He  was  just  like  a  thunder-storm  him- 
self. He  frowned,  and  bent  his  head, 
and  his  long  hair  fell  over  his  face,  and 
the  poor  Stuttgarter  sat  there  like  a 
beaten  hound.  Oh,  it  was  awful.  If 
it  had  been  I,  I  think  I  should  have 
withered  entirely  away,  for  Liszt  is 
always  so  amiable  that  the  contrast  was 
all  the  stronger.  He  has  n't  the  nerv- 
ous irritability  common  to  artists,  but 
on  the  contrary  his  disposition  is  the 
most  exquisite  and  tranquil  in  the  world. 
We  have  been  there  incessantly,  and 
I  've  never  seen  him  ruffled  except  two 


or  three  times,  and  then  he  was  tired 
and  not  himself,  and  it  was  a  most  tran- 
sient thing. 

WEIMAR,  July  15,  1873. 

Liszt  is  such  an  immense,  inspiring 
force,  that  one  strides  forward  with  him 
at  double  rate,  though  with  double  ex- 
penditure, too  ! 

To-day  I  'm  more  dead  than  alive,  as 
we  had  a  lesson  from  Liszt  yesterday 
that  lasted  four  hours.  There  were 
twenty  artists  present,  all  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  play,  and  as  he  was  in  high 
good-humor  he  played  ever  so  much 
himself,  in  between.  It  was  perfectly 
magnificent,  but  exhausting  and  excit- 
ing to  the  last  degree.  When  I  come 
home  from  the  lessons  I  fling  myself 
on  to  the  sofa,  and  feel  as  if  I  never 
wanted  to  get  up  again.  It  is  a  fear- 
ful day's  work  every  time  I  go  to  him. 
First  four  hours'  practice  in  the  morning. 
Then  a  nervous,  anxious  feeling  that 
takes  away  my  appetite  and  prevents 
me  from  eating  my  dinner.  And  then 
several  hours  at  Liszt's,  where  one  suc- 
cession of  concertos,  fantasias,  and  all 
sorts  of  tremendous  things  are  played. 
You  never  know  before  whom  you  must 
play  there,  for  it  is  the  musical  head- 
quarters of  the  world.  Directors  of 
conservatories,  composers,  artists,  aris- 
tocrats, all  come  in,  and  you  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it  as  best  you  can. 
The  first  month  I  was  here  it  was  quite 
another  matter,  when  there  were  only 
five  of  us,  but  now  the  room  is  crowded 
every  time.  There  is  a  young  lady  from 
Norway,  lately  come,  who  is  a  most  su- 
perb pianist.  She  was  a  scholar  of  Kul- 
lak's,  too,  but  it  is  four  years  since  she 
left  him,  and  she  has  been  concertizing 
a  good  deal.  Yesterday  she  played 
Schumann's  A  minor  Concerto  magnifi- 
cently. A  new  artist,  a  young  Belgian, 
has  also  arrived,  named  Servais.  He 
never  learned  a  note  of  music  until  he 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  he  took  it  up.  He  improvised 
and  composed  continually,  and  finally 
came  to  Liszt  about  four  years  u^o,  to 
whom,  he  says,  he  owes  everything. 
Liszt  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  advice 
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and  instruction,  and  Servais  has  re- 
turned to  him  every  summer.  This  sea- 
son Servais  shut  himself  up  in  his  room 
for  three  weeks,  and  composed  a  splen- 
did cantata,  called  Tasso.  It  took  the 
first  prize  at  Brussels,  four  thousand 
thalers,  which  he  received  on  condition 
that  he  should  travel  four  years  and  per- 
fect himself  in  different  countries  in 
musical  study.  But  first  the  cantata 
is  to  be  produced  in  Brussels  with  a 
grand  orchestra  of  a  hundred  perform- 
ers and  two  hundred  singers,  under  Ser- 
vais' personal  direction!  Is  n't  that  a 
jump?  Little  Katie  Gaul,  of  Balti- 
more, is  another  of  Liszt's  favorites. 
She  is  only  sixteen,  and  plays  astonish- 
ingly for  that  age.  Liszt  always  calls 
her  "  America."  She  has  caught  many 
of  his  ways  exactly  in  playing  delicate 
music.  Her  touch  is  most  exquisite, 
and  in  elegant  pieces  where  a  great 
deal  of  smooth  and  beautiful  execution 
is  required,  she  is  perfect.  She  is  go- 
ing to  study  in  Stuttgart  two  or  three 
years  more,  and  return  to  Liszt  every 
summer.  Think  of  such  advantages!  — 
but  five  years  at  least,  and  all  the  way 
from  that  to  ten,  do  the  best  masters  in 
Germany  demand  to  form  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank. 

WEIMAR,  July  24,  1873. 
Liszt  is  going  away  to-day.  He  was 
to  have  left  several  days  ago,  but  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (or  Austria,  I  don't 
know  which)  came  to  visit  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  of  course  Liszt  was  obliged 
to  be  on  hand,  and  to  spend  a  day  with 
them.  He  is  such  a  grandee  himself, 
that  kings  and  emperors  are  quite  mat- 
ters of  course  to  him.  Never  was  a 
man  so  courted  and  spoiled  as  he.  The 
Grand  Duchess  herself  frequently  visits 
him.  But  he  never  allows  any  one  to 
ask  him  to  play,  and  even  she  does  n't 
venture  it.  That  is  the  only  point  in 
which  one  sees  Liszt's  sense  of  his  own 
greatness;  otherwise  his  manner  is  re- 
markably unassuming.  Liszt  will  be 
gone  until  the  middle  of  August,  and 
I  shall  be  thankful  to  have  a  few  weeks 
of  repose,  and  to  be  able  to  study  more 
quietly.  With  him  one  is  at  high  press- 


ure all  the  time,  and  I  have  gained  a 
good  many  more  ideas  from  him  than  I 
can  work  up  in  a  hurry.  In  fact,  Liszt 
has  given  me  an  entirely  new  side  of 
the  technique.  He  is  a  wonderful  com- 
poser, by  the  way,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  unprepared  for  in  him.  His  ora- 
torio of  Christus  was  brought  out  here 
this  summer,  and  many  strangers  and 
celebrities  came  to  hear  it,  Wagner 
among  others.  It  was  magnificent,  and 
one  of  the  noblest,  and  decidedly  the 
grandest  oratorio  that  I  ever  heard.  I  've 
never  had  time  to  write  home  about  it, 
for  I  felt  that  it  required  a  disserta- 
tion in  itself  to  do  it  justice.  I  wish  it 
could  be  performed  in  Boston.  It  is 
arranged  for  piano  for  four  hands,  but 
the  arrangement  is  very  expensive.  So 
also  is  Billow's  edition  of  Beethoven's 
Sonatas,  which,  however,  every  artist 
must  have.  Ah,  you  cannot  conceive 
anything  like  Liszt's  playing  of  Beetho- 
ven. None  like  him  can  span  the  spaces 
of  Beethoven's  mind,  and  bring  its  con- 
ceptions into  unity  before  you.  But  it 
bores  Listz  so  dreadfully  to  hear  his 
sonatas,  that  though  I  've  heard  him 
teach  a  good  many  I  have  n't  had  the 
courage  to  bring  him  one.  I  suppose  he 
is  sick  of  the  sound  of  them. 

On  Monday  I  had  the  most  delightful 
tete-a-tete  with  him,  quite  by  chance.  I 
had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  for  some- 
thing, and  strange  to  say  he  was  alone, 
sitting  by  his  table  and  writing.  Gen- 
erally all  sorts  of  people  are  up  there. 
He  insisted  upon  my  staying  a  while, 
and  we  had  the  most  amusing  and  enter- 
taining conversation  imaginable.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  Liszt  really 
talk,  for  he  contents  himself  mostly  with 
making  little  jests.  He  is  full  of  esprit. 
We  were  speaking  of  the  faculty  for 
mimicry,  and  he  told  me  such  a  funny 
little  anecdote  about  Chopin.  He  said 
that  when  he  and  Chopin  were  young 
together,  somebody  told  him  that  Cho- 
pin had  a  remarkable  talent  for  mim- 
icry, and  so  he  said  to  Chopin,  "  Come 
round  to  my  rooms  this  evening,  and 
show  off  this  talent  of  yours."  So  Cho- 
pin came.  He  had  purchased  a  blonde 
wig  ("I  was  very  blonde  at  that  time," 
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said  Liszt),  which  he  put  on,  and  got 
himself  up  in  one  of  Liszt's  suits.  Pres- 
ently an  acquaintance  of  Liszt's  came 
in.  Chopin  went  to  meet  him  instead  of 
Liszt,  and  took  off  his  voice  and  manner 
so  perfectly,  that  the  man  actually  mis- 
took him  for  Liszt,  and  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  for  the  next  day ; 
"and  there  I  was  in  the  room,"  said 
Liszt !  Was  n't  that  remarkable  ? 

The  other  day  we  all  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Jena,  which  is  about  three 
hours'  drive  from  here.  We  went  in 
carriages  in  a  long  train,  and  pulled  up 
at  a  hotel  named  The  Bear.  There 
we  took  our  second  breakfast.  There 
was  to  be  a  concert  at  five  in  a  church, 
where  some  of  Liszt's  music  was  to  be 
performed.  After  breakfast  we  went  to 
the  church,  where  Liszt  met  us,  and  the 
rehearsal  took  place.  After  the  re- 
hearsal we  went  to  dinner.  We  had 
three  long  tables  which  Liszt  arranged 
to  suit  himself,  his  own  place  being  in 
the  middle.  He  always  manages  every 
little  detail  with  the  greatest  tact,  and 
is  very  particular  never  to  let  two  ladies 
or  two  gentlemen  sit  together,  but  al- 
ways alternately  a  lady  and  a  gentleman. 
The  dinner  was  a  very  entertaining  one 
to  me,  because  I  could  converse  with 
Liszt,  and  hear  all  he  said,  as  he  was 
nearly  opposite  me.  After  dinner  he 
said,  "Now  we'll  go  to  Paradise." 
So  we  put  on  our  things  and  proceeded 
to  walk  along  the  river  to  a  place  called 
Paradise,  on  account  of  its  loveliness. 
We  passed  the  Uniyersity,  on  one  cor- 
ner of  which  is  a  tablet  with  ' '  W.  von 
Goethe  "  written  against  the  wall  of  the 
room  which  Goethe  occupied.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me  to  be  passing  the  room  of 
such  a  celebrity  as  Goethe,  with  another 
celebrity  like  Liszt !  —  This  walk  along 
the  river  was  enchanting.  The  current 
was  very  rapid,  and  the  willows  were 
all  blowing  in  the  breeze.  There  is  an 
odd  triangular-shaped  hill  that  rises  on 
one  side  very  boldly  and  abruptly,  called 
the  Fox's  Head.  The  way  was  under 
a  double  row  of  tall  trees,  which  met  at 
the  top  and  formed  a  green  arch  over  our 
heads.  It  was  all  breeze  and  freshness, 
and  the  sunlight  struck  picturesquely 


aslant  the  hill-sides.  After  our  walk 
we  went  to  the  concert,-  which  was 
lovely,  and  then  at  seven  we  were  all 
invited  to  tea  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
Liszt's.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  and 
he  had  a  very  tall  and  very  hospitable 
daughter,  nearly  as  big  as  himself,  who 
received  us  very  cordially.  The  tea  was 
all  laid  on  tables  in  the  garden,  and  the 
sausages  (of  course)  were  broiling  over 
a  fire  made  on  the  ground.  We  sat 
down  pell-mell,  anywhere,  and  it  was  all 
so  easy  and  so  gay!  In  America  our 
short  twilight  and  the  mosquitoes  do  not 
permit  us  this  delight  of  supping  out  of 
doors,  and  it  is  such  a  pity! 

WEIMAR,  August  23,  1873. 
Liszt  has  returned  from  his  trip,  and 
this  week  is  the  first  time  that  I  hare 
been  able  to  play  to  him  without  being 
nervous,  and  that  my  fingers  have  felt 
warm  and  natural.  It  has  been  a  fearful 
ordeal,  truly,  to  play  there,  for  not  only 
was  Liszt  himself  present,  but  such  a 
crowd  of  artists,  all  ready  to  pick  flaws 
in  your  playing,  and  to  say,  "  She  has 
n't  got  much  talent."  I  really  begin  to 
feel  at  last  as  if  I  had  a  little,  but  you 
have  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  play 
anything  perfectly !  I  am  so  glad  that  I 
stayed  until  Liszt's  return,  for  now  the 
rush  is  over,  and  he  has  much  more  time 
for  those  of  us  who  are  left,  and  plays 
a  great  deal  more  himself.  Yesterday 
he  played  us  a  study  of  Paganini's, 
arranged  by  himself,  and  also  his  Cam- 

panella.     I   longed   for ,  for  she  is 

so  fond  of  the  Campanella.  Liszt  gave 
it  with  a  velvety  softness,  clearness, 
brilliancy,  and  pearliness  of  touch,  that 
was  inimitable.  And  oh,  his  grace! 
Nobody  can  compare  with  him!  Every- 
body else  sounds  heavy  beside  him. 
However,  I  have  felt  some  comfort  in 
knowing  that  it  is  not  Liszt's  genius 
alone  that  makes  him  such  a  player. 
He  has  gone  through  such  technical 
studies  as  no  one  else  has  except  Tausig, 
perhaps.  .  He  plays  everything  under 
the  sun  in  the  way  of  Etuden.  Has 
played  them,  I  mean.  On  Tuesday  I 
got  him  to  talking  about  the  composers 
who  were  the  fashion  when  he  was  a 
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young  fellow,  in  Paris,  —  Kalkbrenner, 
Herz,  etc. ,  —  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  play  us  something  by  Kalkbrenner. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  must  have  a  few  things  of 
Kalkbrenner's  in  my  head  still,"  and 
then  he  played  part  of  •  a  concerto. 
Afterward  he  went  on  to  speak  of  Herz, 
and  said,  "  I  '11  play  you  a  little  study  of 
Herz's  that  is  infamously  hard.  It  is  a 
stupid  little  theme,"  and  then  he  played 
the  theme,  "but  notv  pay  attention." 
Then  he  played  the  study  itself.  It  was 
a  most  ridiculous  thing,  where  the  hands 
kept  crossing  continually  with  great 
rapidity,  and  striking  notes  in  the  most 
difficult  positions.  It  made  us  all  laugh; 
and  Liszt  hit  the  notes  every  time, 
though  it  was  disgustingly  hard,  and  as 
he  said  himself,  he  "used  to  get  all  in 
a  heat  over  it. ' '  He  had  evidently  stud- 
ied it  so  well  that  he  could  never  forget 
it.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  Moscheles 
and  of  his  compositions.  He  said  that 
when  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  Moscheles  played  superbly,  but  as  he 
grew  older  he  became  too  old-womanish 
and  set  in  his  ways,  — and  then  he  took 
off  Moscheles,  and  played  his  Etuden 
in  his  style.  It  was  very  funny.  But 
it  showed  how  Liszt  has  studied  every- 
thing, and  the  universality  of  his  knowl- 
edge, for  he  knows  Tausig's  and  Ru- 
binstein's studies  as  well  as  Kalkbrenner 
and  Herz.  There  cannot  be  many  per- 
sons in  the  world  who  keep  up  with  the 
whole  range  of  musical  literature  as  he 
does.  Liszt  loved  Tausig  like  his  own 
child,  and  is  always  delighted  when  we 
play  anything  arranged  by  him.  His 
death  was  an  awful  blow  to  Liszt, 
for  he  used  to  say,  "  That  will  be  the 
inheritor  of  my  playing."  I  suppose 
he  thought  he  would  live  again  in  him, 
for  he  always  says,  "  Never  did  such  a 
talent  come  under  my  hands."  I  would 
give  anything  to  have  seen  them  to- 
gether, for  Tausig  was  a  wonderfully 
bright  and  captivating  little  fellow,  and 
I  can  imagine  he  must  have  fascinated 
Liszt.  They  say  he  was  the  naughtiest 
boy  that  ever  was  heard  of,  and  caused 
Liszt  no  end  of  trouble  and  vexation; 
but  he  always  forgave  him,  and  after 
he  vexation  was  past  Liszt  would  pat 


him  on  the  head  and  say,  "  Karlchcn, 
entweder  ivirst  du  ein  groszer  Lump,  oder 
ein  groszer  Meister."  1  That  is  Liszt  all 
over.  He  is  so  indulgent  that  in  con- 
sideration of  talent  he  will  forgive  any- 
thing. 

WEIMAR,  September  9,  1873. 
This  week  has  been  one  of  great  ex- 
citement in  Weimar,  on  account  of  the 
wedding  of  the  son  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
All  sorts  of  things  have  been  going  on, 
.  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  came  on 
from  Berlin.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  rehearsals  at  the  theatre,  of  differ- 
ent things  that  were  played,  and  of 
course  Liszt  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  music.  He  di- 
rected the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  played 
twice  himself  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. One  of  the  pieces  he  played  was 
Weber's  Polonaise  in  E  major,  and  the 
other  was  one  of  his  own  Rhapsodies 
Hongroises.  Of  these  I  was  at  the  re- 
hearsal. When  he  came  out  on  the 
stage  the  applause  was  tremendous,  and 
enough  in  itself  to  excite  and  electrify 
one.  I  was  enchanted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Liszt  as  a  concert 
player.  The  director  of  the  orchestra 
here  is  a  beautiful  pianist  and  composer 
himself,  as  well  as  a  splendid  conductor, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  to  get 
all  his  wits  together  to  follow  Liszt,  who 
gave  full  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  let 
the  tempo  fluctuate  as  he  felt  inclined. 
As  for  Liszt,  he  scarcely  looked  at  the 
keys,  and  it  was  astounding  to  see  his 
hands  go  rushing  down  the  piano  and 
perform  passages  of  the  utmost  rapidity 
and  difficulty,  while  his  head  was  turned 
all  the  while  towards  the  orchestra,  and 
he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  remarks 
with  them  continually.  "  You  violins, 
strike  in  sharp  here."  "  You  trumpets, 
not  too  loud  there,"  etc.  He  did  every- 
thing with  the  most  immense  aplomb, 
and  without  seeming  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  his  hands,  which  moved  of  them- 
selves. He  never  did  the  same  thing 
twice  alike.  If  it  was  a  scale  the  first 
time,  he  would  make  it  in  double  or 
broken  thirds  the  second,  and  so  on, 

1  Tou  '11  turn  out  either  &  great  blockhead  or  a 
great  master. 
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constantly  surprising  you  with  some 
new  turn.  While  you  were  admiring 
the  long  roll  of  the  wave,  a  sudden  spray 
would  be  dashed  over  you,  and  make 
you  catch  your  breath!  No,  never  was 
there  such  a  player!  The  nervous  in- 
tensity of  his  touch  takes  right  hold  of 
you.  When  he  had  finished,  everybody 
shouted  and  clapped  their  hands  like 
mad,  and  the  orchestra  kept  up  such  a 
fanfare  of  applause,  that  the  din  was 
quite  overpowering.  Liszt  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  walked  off  the  stage  indif- 
ferently, not  giving  himself  the  trouble 
to  come  back,  and  presently  he  quietly 
sat  down  in  the  parquette,  and  the  re- 
hearsal proceeded. 

WEIMAR,  September  24,  1873. 
We  had  our  last  lesson  from  Liszt  a 
few  days  ago,  and  he  leaves  Weimar 
next  week.  He  was  so  hurried  with  en- 
gagements the  last  two  times  that  he 
was  not  able  to  give  us  much  attention. 
I  played  Rubinstein's  Concerto.  He 
accompanied  me  himself  on  a  second 
piano.  We  were  there  about  six  o'clock 
p.  M.  Liszt  was  out,  but  he  had  left 
word  that  if  we  came  we  were  to  wait. 
About  seven  he  came  in,  and  the  lamps 
were  lit.  He  was  in  an  awful  humor, 
and  I  never  saw  him  so  out  of  spirits. 
' '  How  is  it  with  our  Concerto '?  ' '  said 
he  to  me,  for  he  had  told  me  the  time 
before  to  send  for  the  second  piano  ac- 
companiment, and  he  would  play  it  with 
me.  I  told  him  that  unfortunately  there 
existed  no  second  piano  part.  "  Then, 
child,  you  've  fallen  on  your  head,  if 
you  don't  know  that  at  least  you  must 
have  a  second  copy  of  the  Concerto !  ' ' 
I  told  him  I  knew  it  by  heart.  "  Oh!  " 
said  he  in  a  mollified  tone.  So  he  took 
my  copy,  and  played  the  orchestra  part 
which  is  indicated  above  the  piano  part, 
and  I  played  without  notes.  .1  felt  in- 
spired, for  the  piano  I  was  at  was  a 
magnificent  grand  that  Steinway  pre- 
sented to  Liszt  only  the  other  day. 
Liszt  was  seated  at  another  grand  fac- 
ing me,  and  the  room  was  dimly  illu- 
minated by  one  or  two  lamps.  A  few 
artists  were  sitting  about  in  the  shadow. 
It  was  at  the  twilight  hour,  "  1'heure 


du  my stere  ' '  as  the  poetic  G.  used  to 
say,  and  in  short,  the  occasion  was  per- 
fect, and  could  n't  happen  so  again. 
You  see  we  always  have  our  lessons  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  a  mere  chance 
that  it  was  so  late  this  time.  Well,  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  in  an  electric  state.  I 
had  studied  the  piece  so  much  that  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  of  it,  and  then  with 
Liszt's  splendid  accompaniment,  and  his 
beautiful  face  to  look  over  to,  — it  was 
enough  to  bring  out  everything  there 
was  in  one.  If  he  had  only  been  him- 
self I  should  have  had  nothing  more 
to  desire,  but  he  was  in  one  of  his 
bitter,  sarcastic  moods.  However,  I 
went  thundering  on  to  the  end  —  like  a 
cataract  plunging  into  darkness,  I  might 
say  —  for  it  was  the  end,  too,  of  my  les- 
sons with  Liszt! 


BERLIN,  October  19,  1873. 
Coming  back  from  dear  little  Weimar, 
this  Berlin  seems  to  me  like  a  great  roar- 
ing wilderness,  and  all  the/ houses  ap- 
pear to  have  grown.  There  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  new  ones  going  up  on 
all  sides,  and  the  noise,  and  the  crowd, 
and  the  confusion  are  enough  to  &et  one 
crazy,  after  the  idyllic  life  I  've  been 
leading  all  summer.  Liszt  was  kindness 
itself  when  the  time  came  to  say  good- 
by,  but  I  could  scarcely  get  out  a  word, 
nor  could  I  even  thank  him  for  all  he 
had  done  for  me.  I  did  not  wish  to 
break  down  and  make  a  scene,  as  I  felt 
I  should  if  I  tried  to  say  anything.  So 
I  fear  he  thought  me  rather  ungrateful 
and  matter-of-course,  for  he  could  n't 
know  that  I  was  feeling  an  excess  of 
emotion  which  kept  me  silent.  I  miss 
going  to  him  inexpressibly,  and  although 
I  heard  my  favorite  Joachim  last  night, 
even  he  paled  before  Liszt.  He  is  on 
the  violin  what  Liszt  is  on  the  piano, 
and  is  the  only  artist  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  him. 
But  Liszt,  in  addition  to  his  marvelous 
playing,  has  this  fascinating  and  impos- 
ing personality,  whereas  Joachim  looks 
like  any  heavy  German.  Liszt's  face  is 
all  a  play  of  feature,  a  glow  of  fancy,  a 
blaze  of  imagination,  whereas  Joachim 
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is  absorbed  in  his  violin,  and  his  face 
has  only  an  expression  of  fine  discrimi- 
nation and  of  intense  solicitude  to  pro- 
duce his  artistic  effects.  Liszt  is  a 
complete  actor  who  intends  to  carry 
away  the  public,  who  never  forgets  that 
he  is  before  it,  and  who  behaves  accord- 
ingly. Joachim  is  totally  oblivious  of  it. 
Liszt  subdues  the  people  to  him  by  the 
very  way  he  walks  on  to  the  stage. 
He  gives  his  proud  head  a  toss,  throws 
an  electric  look  out  of  his  eagle  eye,  and 
seats  himself  with  an  air  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  do  just  what 
1  please  with  you,  and  you  are  nothing 
but  puppets  subject  to  my  will."  He 
said  to  us  in  the  class  one  day,  "  When 
you  come  out  on  the  stage,  look  as  if 
you  did  n't  care  a  rap  for  the  audience, 
and  as  if  you  knew  more  than  any 
of  them.  That's  the  way  I  used  to 
do.  — Didn't  that  make  the  critics  mad 
though!  "  he  added,  with  an  ineffable 
look  of  malicious  mischief.  So  you  see 
his  principle,  and  that  was  precisely  the 
way  he  did  at  the  rehearsal  in  the  the- 
atre at  Weimar  that  I  wrote  you  about, 


and  I  don't  doubt  that  he  assumed  the 
same  absolute-despot  air  when  he  played 
at  the  court  concert  before  the  emperor 
in  the  evening.  Joachim,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  quiet  gentleman-artist.  He 
advances  in  the  most  unpretentious  way, 
but  as  he  adjusts  his  violin  he  looks  at 
his  audience  with  the  calm  air  of  a 
musical  monarch,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
repose  wholly  on  my  art,  and  I  've  no 
need  of  any  '  ways  and  manners.'  "  In 
reality  I  admire  Joachim's  principle  the 
most,  but  there  is  something  indescrib- 
ably bewitching  about  Liszt's  willful- 
ness. You  feel  at  once  that  he  is  a  great 
genius,  and  that  you  are  nothing  but  his 
puppet,  and  somehow  one  takes  a  base 
delight  in  the  humiliation!  The  two 
men  are  intensely  interesting,  each  in 
his  own  way, .but  they  are  extremes. 

Heigh-ho!  Es  war  eben  zu  schon, — 
thu  artist-life  we  led  all  summer  with 
Liszt.  To  young  artists  he  is  a  invat 
illuminating,  emancipating,  life-giving 
Force,  like  the  Sun, — and  to  us  all, 
leaving  him  is  like  passing  from  sun- 
light into  shadow  indeed. 

A.  F. 


THE  OLD  SEXTON. 

BENT  and  white  was  the  sexton, 
With  the  snows  of  many  a  year; 

And  I  thought  in  my  early  childhood, 
That  he  could  not  long  be  here. 

Ah,  little  I  knew  of  the  future ! 

Oh,  not  for  the  aged  dead, 
At  rest  from  his  weary  labor, 

Are  the  silent  tears  I  shed ! 

The  sexton  old  grows  older; 

And  to-day  in  the  autumn  mild, 
Wrinkled,  and  white  as  the  winter, 

He  buried  my  beautiful  child. 


A.  L.  Carlton. 
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II. 


SUMMER  and  mosquitoes!  Insepara- 
ble words  in  Canada,  except  in  the  large 
towns  ;  for  I  am  told  that  the  larger 
the  clearing,  the  fewer  the  mosquitoes. 
We  have  four  and  one  half  acres  quite 
clear,  but  unfortunately  our  log-house, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  middle,  is 
at  one  end,  with  a  well  wooded  hill  and 
a  portion  of  dense  forest  at  the  back 
and  at  one  end;  delicious  retreat  for 
our  enemies,  from  whence  they  issued  in 
myriads,  tormenting  us  from  morning  till 
night,  and  all  night  long.  .  This  Egyp- 
tian plague  began  in  the  end  of  May, 
and  lasted  till  the  middle  of  September. 
We  being  new-comers  they  were  virulent 
in  their  attacks,  and  we  were  bitten  from 
head  to  foot;  in  a  short  time  we  felt 
more  like  lepers  than  healthy,  clean 
people,  and  the  want  of  sleep  at  night 
was  most  trying  to  us  all  after  our  hard 
work.  Our  only  resource  was  keeping 
large  smudges  continually  burning  in 
pans.  These  smudges  are  made  of  de- 
cayed wood  called  "punk,"  and  smol- 
der and  smoke  without  flaming.  When 
I  went  to  bed  at  night  (my  only  time 
for  reading)  I  used  to  turn  a  long  trunk 
end  upwards  close  to  my  bolster,  and 
place  a  large  pan  of  ' '  punk  ' '  on  it, 
so  that  myself  and  my  book  were  well 
enveloped  in  smoke.  Many  times  in 
the  night  we  had  to  renew  our  pans, 
and  until  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  buzz- 
ing of  these  hateful  insects  prevented  all 
chance  of  sleep.  Nor  were  the  mosqui- 
toes our  only  foes.  Flies  of  all  kinds 
swarmed  around  us,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  deer  fly,  was  a  long  black  fly 
frightful  to  look  at  from  its  size.  Still, 
as  the  flies  did  not  circle  about  in  the 
air  as  the  mosquitoes  did,  we  could  bet- 
ter defend  ourselves  against  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  I  entered 
upon  an  entirely  new  phase  of  bush 
life,  which  was  anything  but  pleasant  to 
a  person  of  a  nervous,  susceptible  tem- 


perament. This  was  my  being  in  per- 
fect solitude  for  many  hours  of  every 
day.  Your  sister-in-law  needed  medical 
advice,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 

place  her  in  lodgings  at  B e.     Her 

brother  coming  to  pay  her  a  visit  entirely 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
as  he  kindly  smoothed  away  the  money 
difficulty,  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
She  could  not  go  alone,  and  therefore 
your  eldest  sister  accompanied  her,  and 
I  lost  my  constant  and  only  companioja. 
I  undertook  now  to  keep  house  for  both 
your  brothers,  as  in  his  wife's  absence 
C.  could  have  little  comfort  at  home.  I 
only  saw  them  at  meal-times,  and  though 
your  eldest  brother  came  home  always 
before  dusk,  yet  I  could  not  but  be  very 
nervous  at  being  so  much  alone.  The 
weather  became  so  hot  that  the  stove 
was  moved  into  the  open  air  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  to  save  me  fatigue, 
your  brother  cut  a  doorway  at  the  back 
close  to  where  the  stove  was  placed. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  great  press  of 
work  at  this  time,  and  moreover  no  lum- 
ber on  the  premises,  and  therefore  no 
door  could  be  made,  and  the  aperture, 
which  I  had  nothing  large  enough  to 
block  up,  remained  all  the  summer,  to 
my  great  discomfiture.  I  found  more 
than  enough  of  occupation,  for  though 
your  brother  made  and  baked  the  bread, 
which  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  do, 
yet  I  cooked,  washed  for  them,  and  did 
the  housework,  which  I  found  sufficiently 
fatiguing,  and  was  very  glad  after  din- 
ner to  sit  down  to  my  writing-table, 
which  I  took  good  care  to  place  so  as  to 
face  the  open  door,  never  feeling  safe  to 
have  it  at  my  back.  Your  dear  sister 
F.  was  so  kind,  that  at  great  incon- 
venience to  herself,  on  account  of  the 
heat  and  the  flies  in  the  forest,  she 
managed  to  come  nearly  every  day  at 
four  P.  M.  with  the  dear  children,  and 
remained  till  your  brother  came  back 
for  the  night.  He  was  occupied  for 
many  weeks  in  making  hay  with  your 
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brother  and  brother-in-law  in  C.'s 
beaver  meadow,  which  is  a  large  one 
and  very  productive.  They  made  a 
great  deal  of  hay  and  put  it  up  in  large 
cocks,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was  lost  by 
rotting  on  the  ground,  from  not  being 
carried  away  in  proper  time.  The  de- 
lay was  occasioned  by  none  of  us  having 
oxen  of  our  own,  and  from  not  having 
the  means  of  hiring  till  the  season  was 
past. 

I  fully  realized  during  this  summer 
that  solitude  in  the  bush  is  not  privacy. 
Though  in  case  of  any  accident  I  was 
out  of  reach  of  all  human  help,  yet  I 
was  liable  at  any  moment  of  the  day 
to  have  some  passing  settler  walk  coolly 
in,  and  sit  down  in  my  very  chair  if 
I  had  vacated  it  for  a  moment.  I  got 
one  fright  which  I  shall  not  easily  for- 
get. I  had  given  your  two  brothers 
their  breakfast,  and  they  had  started 
for  their  hay-making.  I  had  washed  up 
the  breakfast  things,  cleared  everything 
away,  and  was  arranging  my  hair  in  the 
glass  hanging  in  the  bed-place,  the  cur- 
tain of  which  was  undrawn  on  account 
of  the  heat.  My  parting  look  in  the 
glass  disclosed  a  not  very  prepossessing 
face  in  the  doorway  behind,  belonging  to 
a  man  who  stood  there  immovable  as  a 
statue  and  evidently  enjoying  my  dis- 
comfiture. I  greeted  him  with  a  scream 
which  was  almost  a  yell,  and  advanced 
pale  as  a  ghost,  having  the  agreeable 
sensation  of  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
running  down  to  my  toes!  His  saluta- 
tion was,  "  Wall,  I  guess  I've  skeered 
you  some!  "  "  Yes!  "  I  replied,  "  you 
startled  me  very  much! "  He  them 
came  in  and  sat  down.  I  sat  down  too, 
and  we  fell  into  quite  an  easy  flow  of 
talk  about  the  weather,  the  crops,  etc., 
etc.  How  devoutly  I  wished  him  any- 
where else,  and  how  ill  I  felt  after  my 
fright,  I  need  not  say,  but  I  flatter  my- 
self that  nothing  of  this  appeared  on  the 
surface;  all  was  courtesy  and  politeness. 
At  length  he  went  away,  and,  finding 
your  brother  in  the  beaver  meadow, 
took  care  to  inform  him  that  he  ' '  had 
had  quite  a  pleasant  chat  with  his  old 
woman!  " 

I  had   visitors    during    the    summer 


who  were  much  more  welcome.  Two 
nice  intelligent  little  boys,  with  bare 
feet  and  shining  faces,  the  children  of  an 
American  from  the  "  States"  settled  in 
the  Muskoka  road,  used  to  come  twice  a 
week  with  milk,  eggs,  and  baskets  of 
the  delicious  wild  raspberry  at  five  cents 
a  quart.  While  they  were  resting  and 
refreshing  themselves  with  cold  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  we  used  to  have  quite 
pleasant  conversations.  They  were  very 
confidential,  told  me  how  anxiously  they 
were  expecting  a  grandmother  of  whom 
they  were  very  fond,  and  who  was  com- 
ing to  live  with  them;  of  their  progress 
and  prizes  in  the  Sunday-school  some 
miles  from  here  which  they  regularly  at- 
tended; of  their  garden,  and  of  many 
other  little  family  matters,  and,  when  1 
gave  them  some  story-books  for  children 
and  little  tracts,  they  informed  me  that 
they  would  be  kept  for  Sunday  reading. 
They  never  failed,  with  the  things  they 
brought  for  sale,  to  bring  me  as  a  pres- 
ent a  bunch  of  beautiful  sweet-peas  and 
mignonnette,  and  occasionally  a  scarlet 
gladiolus.  When  they  were  gone  I  used 
to  sit  down  to  my  letter- writing;  and 
after  all  my  grubbing  and  housework,  I 
felt  quite  elevated  in  the  social  scale  to 
have  a  beautiful  bouquet  on  my  writing- 
table,  which  I  took  care  to  arrange  with 
a  background  :  of  delicate  fern  leaves, 
and  dark,  slender  sprigs  of  the  ground 
hemlock.  The  very  smell  of  the  flowers 
reminded  me  of  my  beloved  transatlantic 
home,  with  its  wealth  of  beautiful  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs,  and  every  room 
decorated  with  vases  of  lovely  flowers, 
which  I  passed  some  delicious  morning 
hours  in  collecting  and  arranging. 

I  remained  all  the  summer  strictly  a 
prisoner  at  home.  The  not  being  able 
to  shut  up  the  log-house  of  course  pre- 
vented my  leaving  it,  for  the  bush  is 
not  Arcadia,  and  however  primitive  the 
manners  and  customs  may  be,  I  have 
failed  to  recognize  primitive  innocence 
among  its  inhabitants.  As  to  the  berry- 
picking,  which  is  the  favorite  summer 
amusement  here,  I  would  sooner  have 
gone  without  fruit  than  have  ventured 
into  the  swamps  and  beaver  meadows, 
where  the  raspberries,  huckleberries, 
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and  cranberries  abound.  My  fear  of 
snakes  was  too  overpowering.  C. 
killed  this  summer  ho  less  than  seven, 
and  though  we  are  told  that  in  this  part 
of  Canada  they  are  perfectly  innoxious, 
yet  your  brother  pointed  out  that  three 
out  of  the  seven  he  killed  had  the  flat 
conformation  of  head  which  betokens  a 
venomous  sort. 

I  noticed  this  summer  many  times 
the  curious  appearance  of  our  clearing 
by  moonlight.  In  the  day,  the  stumps 
stood  out  in  all  their  naked  deformity, 
as  we  had  no  "  crops  of  golden  grain  " 
to  hide  them,  but  at  night  I  never  be- 
held anything  more  weird  and  ghostly. 
The  trees  being  mostly  chopped  in  the 
winter,  with  deep  snow  on  the  ground, 
the  stumps  are  left  quite  tall,  varying 
from  five  to  seven  feet  in  height.  When 
these  are  blackened  by  the  burning, 
which  runs  all  over  the  clearing,  they 
present  in  the  dim  light  the  appearance 
of  so  many  spectres.  I  could  almost 
fancy  myself  in  the  cemetery  on  the 
Dunkirk  road  near  Calais,  and  the 
blackened  stumps  those  hideous  black 
crosses  which  the  French  are  so  fond  of 
erecting  in  their  church-yards. 

I  very  much  missed  the  flocks  of  birds 
I  was  accustomed  to  in  Europe,  but  as 
I  always  forbade  any  gun  being  fired  off 
in  my  clearing,  I  soon  made  acquaint- 
ance with  some.  It  was  a  treat  to  me 
to  watch  two  audacious  woodpeckers 
who  would  come  and  nibble  at  my 
stumps,  and  let  me  stand  within  a  few 
feet  of  them,  without  the  least  fear. 
There  was  also  a  pretty  snow-bird, 
which  knew  me  so  well  that  it  would 
wait  till  I  threw  out  crumbs  and  bits  of 
potato  for  it,  and  once,  when  we  had 
some  meat  hanging  in  a  bag  on  the  side 
of  the  house,  which  your  brother  tied  up 
tightly  to  save  it  from  depredation,  this 
sagacious  creature  perched  on  the  shed 
near,  and  actually  looked  me  into  unty- 
ing the  bag  and  pulling  partly  out  a 
piece  of  the  pork,  upon  which  it  set  to 
work  with  such  good  will  that  in  a  few 
days  some  ounces  of  fat  had  disap- 
peared. 

In  the  mean  time  our  news  from  B e 

was  not  too  good.  After  five  weeks' 


residence  there,  your  sister-in-law  had 
borne  a  little  boy,  and  at  first  all  had 
gone  well;  but  she  became  very  ill,  and 
also  the  baby,  and  as  he  had  to  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  pure  milk  in  the 
town,  it  was  thought  better,  when  he 
was  five  weeks  old,  to  bring  them  all 
back. 

All  journeys  to  and  from  the  bush 
are  prosecuted  under  such  difficulties 
that  it  is  very  fortunate  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  Indeed,-  few  of  the 
better  class  of  settlers  would  remain, 
but  for  the  near  prospect  of  govern- 
ment granting  money  for  roads  in  the 
township.  Towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust I  was  compelled  to  pay  my.  half- 
yearly  visit  to  B e  for  the  purpose 

of  getting  my  pension  list  signed  and 
duly  forwarded.  Your  brother  likewise 
had  to  take  in  two  settlers  in  the  vicin- 
ity, to  swear  off  some  land  before  taking 
it  up  for  G.  At  first  we  thought  of 
making  our  way  to  the  post-office,  three 
miles  off,  and  from  thence  taking  places 
in  the  mail  cart,  but  as  we  had  to  take 
in  our  settlers,  and  to  pay  all  their  ex- 
penses to  and  from  B-* e,  your  brother 

thought  it  best  to  send  to  the  town  for 
a  wagon  and  team  expressly  for  our- 
selves. This  arrived,  but  alas!  in  the 
afternoon  instead  of  the  morning,  which 
had  been  specially  mentioned.  On  this 
day  we  fully  proved  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Canadian  climate.  The 
morning  had  been  lovely,  but  towards 
three  P.  M.  a  soft,  drizzling  rain  began 
to  fall,  which  increased  in  volume  and 
power  till  it  became  a  drenching  tor- 
rent. Your  brother-in-law  took  charge 
of  me,  and  assisted  me  in  scrambling 
over  the  different  gullies,  but  by  the 
time  I  considered  it  safe  to  get  into  the 
wagon,  I  was  already  wet  through 
The  horses  were  so  tired,  having  come 
from  a  distant  journey,  that  we  traveled 
very  slowly,  and  it  was  dark  when  we 
drew  up  at  the  half-way  house,  where 
we  were  to  have  tea  and  to  rest  the 
poor  animals. 

Here  we  remained  for  two  hours,  and 
when  we  again  started  it  was  quite 
dark,  with  torrents  of  rain  still  falling, 
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and  the  addition  of  occasional  peals  of 
thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
whole  eight  miles  from  the  half-way 
house  the  horses  could  only  walk  very 
slowly,  the  night  being  pitch  dark.  I 
should  have  been  very  nervous  but  for 
ray  implicit  faith  in  the  sagacity  of  the 
horses,  and  the  great  care  of  the  driver, 
whom  we  only  knew  under  his  sobri- 
quet of  "  Canadian  Joe."  He  was  a 
quiet,  careful  man,  a  French  Canadian, 
who  beguiled  the  way  by  singing  very 
sweetly,  and  with  whom  it  was  pleasant 
to  converse  in  the  language  we  loved  so 

well.  He  took  us  safely  into  B e, 

with  the  addition  to  our  party  of  two 
travelers  we  overtook  on  the  road,  and 
upon  whom  we  had  compassion.  When 
we  got  in,  the  hotel  was  about  closing 
for  the  night,  the  fires  were  out,  and 
the  landlady  had  gone  to  bed  ill;  but 
the  master  bestirred  himself,  showed  me 
to  a  comfortable  bedroom,  and  made  me 
some  negus,  which  your  brother,  him- 
self wet  to  the  skin,  soon  brought  me, 
and  which  at  least  warmed  me  a  little 
after  so-  many  hours  of  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  into  thoroughly  dried  clothes, 
we  went  to  see  our  invalids.  Your 
poor  sister-in-law  was  still  suffering 
much,  but  her  baby  was  improving,  and 
after  more  than  two  months'  absence,  I 
was  thankful  to  see  your  sister  only 
looking  very  pale,  and  not  as  I  ex- 
pected, utterly  worn  out  by  her  arduous 
duties  and  compulsory  vigils  and  anxi- 
eties. Your  4>rother  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  bush  on  Saturday,  but 
I  remained  to  come  home  with  your 
sister  and  sister-in-law  the  next  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  been  to  the 
magistrate's  office  and  transacted  all 
our  business,  I  greatly  enjoyed,  with 
your  brother  walking  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  indeed  a  treat  to  walk 
on  a  good  road,  and  to  see  signs  of  life 
everywhere,  instead  of  the  silent  mo- 
notony of  the  forest.  We  noticed  an 
amazing  change  for  the  better  in  this 
"  rising  village  of  the  far  West,"  which 
we  had  not  seen  for  six  months.  The 
hotels  and  stores  seemed  to  have  quad- 
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rupled  themselves,  good  frame  houses 
were  springing  up  in  every  direction, 
and  a  very  pretty  little  church,  since 
opened  for  Church  of  England  service, 
was  nearly  finished.  These  lumber 
houses  are  very  ugly  at  first,  on  account 
of  the  yellow  hue  of  the  wood,  but  this 
is  soon  toned  down  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  climbing  plants  and  pretty 
gardens  soon  alter  their  appearance, 
and  make  them  picturesque. 

The  dull,  primitive  life  of  the  bush 
certainly  prepares  one  to  be  pleased 
with  trifles.  I  reveled  like  a  child  in 
the  unwonted  stir  and  hum  of  life  about 
me.  On  Tuesday  your  brother  C.  came 
in,  and  made  arrangements  to  take  his 
wife,  child,  and  your  sister  back  on  the 
following  day.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  back  with  them,  and  again  we  took 
care  to  secure  Canadian  Joe  and  his 
team.  It  was  a  perilous  journey  for  one 
in  so  much  physical  suffering,  but  it  was 
admirably  managed.  We  laid  a  soft  mat- 
tress in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  with 
plenty  of  pillows.  On  this  we  placed 
your  sister-in-law  with  the  baby  by 
her  side.  'C.  sat  with  them  to  keep  all 
steady;  your  sister  and  I  sat  with  the 
driver.  Canadian  Joe  surpassed  himself 
in  the  care  he  took  of  the  invalid;  every 
bad  piece  of  road  he  came  to,  he  walked 
his  horses  quite  softly,  looking  back  at 
C.  with  a  warning  shake  of  the  head, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Take  care  of  her 
now!  "  We  traveled  slowly,  but  by  his 
great  care  arrived  safely,  and  at  the 
cleared  farm  nearest  to  mine  we  were 
met  by  your  brother  and  brother-in-law, 
who  had  skillfully  arranged  a  ship's 
hammock  on  a  pole,  and  made  -of  it  a 
very  tolerable  palanquin.  Into  this 
your  sister-in-law  was  carefully  lifted, 
and  two  of  the  gentlemen  carried  her, 
the  third  relieving  them  at  intervals. 
They  got  her  safely  over  all  the  gullies, 
and  carried  her  past  my  log-house  to  her 
own  home,  where  she  was  at  once  put  to 
bed,  and  in  a  very  few  days  began  to 
recover.  Your  sister  and  I  took  charge 
of  the  dear  little  baby,  and  after  a  most 
fatiguing  walk,  and  much  dangerous 
scrambling,  with  such  a  precious  load, 
we  got  him  safely  here,  where  he  has 
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remained  our  cherished  nursling  ever 
since,  and  has  thriven  well.  His  dear 
young  mother,  having  quite  recovered, 
comes  every  day  to  be  with  her  little 
treasure.  We  only  just  arrived  in  time; 
the  rain  began  again  and  continued  for 
some  days.  We  had  much  trouble  with 
the  rain  drifting  in  through  the  clap- 
boards of  the  roof  —  the  heat  of  the 
stove  having  warped  them  considerably; 
and  at  night  we  lay  with  the  baby  be- 
tween us,  and  a  large  umbrella  fixed  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  to  save  us  from  the 
roof  drippings  \ 

We  had  two  visits  this  autumn  from 
which  we  derived  much  pleasure.  One 
from  our  old  friend  C.  W.,  and  one 
from  a  friend  and  connection  of  your 
sister-in-law's  family,  her  eldest  brother 
having  married  one  of  his  sisters.  H. 
L.  was  quite  an  addition  to  our  working 
party.  More  than  six  feet  high,  strong 
and  active,  he  fraternized  at  once  with 
your  brothers,  'and  cheerfully  helped 
them  in  their  daily  labors.  Your  brother 
hired  a  team  of  oxen  for  some  days, 
and  had  the  remaining  trees  lying  in 
our  clearing  logged  up,  and  watched  for 
the  first  fine  dry  weather  to  complete 
the  burning  begun  in  spring.  Our  two 
young  friends  assisted  him  in  his  labors, 
and  they  managed  so  well  that  the  reg- 
ular day's  work  was  not  interfered  with. 
Every  evening  they  set  fire  to  some  of 
the  log-heaps,  and  diligently  "  branded  " 
them  up  till  they  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
As  we  could  not  admit  our  two  friends 
into  the  house  after  a  certain  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  as  their  vigils  extended 
far  into  the  night,  your  brother  used  to 
provide  the  party  with  plenty  of  pota- 
toes, which  they  roasted  in  the  ashes 
and  'ate  with  butter  and  salt,  with  a 
large  pot  of  coffee,  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  tobacco  —  they  being  all  in- 
veterate smokers. 

As  they  all  had  fine  voices  and  sang 
well  together,  the  gypsy  party  was  not 
a  dull  one,  and  the  forest  echoed  with 
their  favorite  songs.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  one  in  our  solitary  neighborhood 
to  be  disturbed  from  their  slumbers, 
and  provided  they  did  not  wake  the 
baby,  we  rather  enjoyed  the  unwonted 


noise,  knowing  how  much  they  were 
enjoying  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  time  of 
all  was  the  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
what  we  ladies  called  the  ''Jew  trad- 
ing" invariably  took  place.  I  really 
think  that  every  article  belonging  to  our 
young  men  changed  hands  at  these 
times,  and  the  amusing  manner  in  which 
the  stores  of  each  were  laid  out  for 
public  admiration,  and  regularly  haggled 
for,  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  this  man- 
ner your  eldest  brother's  celebrated 
Chassepot  gun,  picked  up  on  the  field 
of  Sedan,  gave  place  to  a  Colt's  re- 
volver and  a  small  fowling-piece;  his 
heavy  gold  seal  (a  much  coveted  arti- 
cle) took  the  more  useful  form  of  cor- 
duroy trousers  and  heavy  boots;  in  like 
manner  both  your  brothers  gladly  bar- 
tered their  fine  dress  shirts  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  satin  ties  for  coarser  gar- 
ments better  fitted  for  the  bush,  of 
which  both  C.  W.  and  H.  L.  had  a 
good  stock  now  quite  useless  to  them, 
as  neither  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
a  bush  life.  These  amusing,  trans- 
fers of  property  came  to  a  close  at  last, 
after  some  weeks  of  incessant  trafficking, 
with  your  brother's  solemnly  asking  my 
permission  to  hand  over  to  H.  L.,  as  a 
make-weight  in  the  scale,  a  large  wool- 
en comforter  which  I  had  knitted  for 
him. 

Not  one  of  the  ladies  in  our  three 
families  has  a  special  vocation  for  grub- 
bing and  housemaiding,  though  all  have 
done  it  since  we  came  here  without  com- 
plaint, and  have  done  itjvell.  Indeed, 
a  most  respectable  settler,  who,  with 
other  men  and  a  team  of  oxen,  was 
working  for  some  days  on  our  land  to 
help  your  brother,  remarked  to  his  wife, 
that  he  was  quite  astonished  that  a 
young  lady  (meaning  your  eldest  sister) 
evidently  unaccustomed  to  hard  work, 
could  do  so  much  and  could  do  it  so 
well.  He  had  noticed  how  comfortably 
all  the  different  meals  had  been  pre- 
pared and  arranged.  Your  sister  F. 
too,  in  spite  of  the  hindrance  of  three 
little  children,  has  always  given  satis- 
faction to  the  workmen  employed  by 
her  husband.  Thinking  over  these 
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things,  a  very  grave  subject  of  consid- 
eration has  arisen  among  us  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  servants.  Should 
any  providential  change  in  our  circum- 
stances take  place,  or  our  farms  become 
even  moderately  thriving,  we  should 
certainly  once  more  require  these  social 
incumbrances;  but  where  to  find  them 
would  be  the  question  —  certainly  not 
in  the  settlement  to  which  we  belong. 
We  should  of  course  hail  the  day  when 
we  could  have  the  help  in  all  household 
matters  we  formerly  enjoyed,  but  we 
must  surely  seek  for  it  at  a  distance 
from  here.  The  children  of  the  settlers, 
both  boys  and  girls,  know  well  that  on 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  they 
can  each  claim  and  take  up  from  gov- 
ernment a  free  grant  of  one  hundred 
acres.  They  naturally  feel  their  incip- 
ient independence,  and  their  individual 
interest  in  the  country,  and  this  makes 
them  less  inclined  to  submit  to  the 
few  restrictions  of  servitude  still  sanc- 
tioned by  common-sense  and  general 
observance.  They  serve  their  temporary 
makers  and  mistresses  under  protest, 
as  it  were,  and  are  most  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  their  title  to  these  obnox- 
ious names.  They  consider  it  their 
undoubted  right  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  have  no  inclination 
whatever  to  "  sit  below  the  salt." 
When  your  sister-in-law  returned  from 

B e  her  health  was  for  some  time  too 

delicate  for  her  to  do  any  hard  work, 
and  we,  having  the  charge  of  the  baby, 
could  give  her  no  assistance.  Your 
brother  C.  looked  about  the  settlement 
for  a  respectable  girl  as  a  servant.  He 
found  one  in  every  way  suitable,  about 
sixteen  and  apparently  healthy,  strong, 
willing,  and  tolerably  competent.  He 
liked  her  appearance,  and  engaged  her 
at  the  \vage-  she  asked.  She  entered 
upon  her  place,  did  her  work  well,  and 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  Everything  was 
done  to  make  her  comfortable,  even  to 
the  extent  of  giving  her  the  whole  Sun- 
day to  herself,  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  church  some  miles 
off,  and  also  the  Sunday-school.  In 
little  more  than  a  week  she  suddenly 


left,  assigning  no  reason  but  that  she 
was  "  wanted  at  home,"  which  we 
knew  to  be  a  falsehood,  as  she  bail  two 
or  three  sisters  capable  of  assisting  her 
mother.  We  were  greatly  puzzled  to 
find  out  her  true  reason  for  leaving. 
After  a  time  it  was  made  clear  to  us  by 
a  trustworthy  person  who  had  it  from 
the  family  themselves.  The  young  lady 
had  found  it  intolerably  dull,  and  it  was 
further  explained  to  us,  that  no  settler 
would  allow  his  daughter  to  be  in  serv- 
ice where  she  was  not  allowed  to  sit  a,t 
the  same  table  with  the  family,  and  to 
join  freely  in  the  conversation  at  all 
times. 

In  support  of  my  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion that  poor  ladies  and  gentlemen  form 
the  worst,  or  at  least  the  most  unsuc- 
cessful class  for  emigration  to  Canada,  I 
must  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
class  of  settlers  we  have  here,  and  of 
the  conditions  they  must  fulfill  before 
they  can  hope  to  be  in  easy  circum- 
stances, much  less  in  affluent  ones.  Of 
course  I  am  speaking  of  settlers  from 
the  "  old  country,"  and  not  of  Cana- 
dians born  who  sometimes  find  their 
way  from  the  "  front,"  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  backwoods.  The  set- 
tlers in  this  neighborhood  for  a  circuit 
of  about  eight  miles  are  all  of  the 
lower  classes  :  weavers  from  Scotland, 
agricultural  laborers  from  England, 
artisans  and  mechanics  from  all  parts. 
Whatever  small  sum  of  money  a  family 
of  this  class  can  collect  with  a  view  to 
emigration,  very  little  of  it  is  spent  in 
coming  over.  They  are  invariably 
steerage  passengers,  and  on  landing  at 
Quebec  are  forwarded  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, and  well  provided  for  on  the 
road,  by  the  Emigration  Society,  to  the 
part  where  they  intend  settling.  Say 
that  they  come  to  the  free  grant  lands 
of  Muskoka.  The  intending  settler 
goes  before  the  commissioner  of  crown 
lands,  and  (if  a  single  man)  takes  up 
a  lot  of  one  hundred  acres;  if  mar- 
ried and  with  children,  he  can  claim 
another  lot  as  "  head  of  a  family."  He 
finds  the  conditions  of  his  tenure  speci- 
fied on  the  paper  he  signs,  and  sees  that 
it  will  be  five  years  before  he  can  have 
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his  patent,  and  then  only  if  he  has 
cleared  fifteen  acres,  and  has  likewise 
built  thereon  a  log-house  of  certain  di- 
mensions. He  pays  some  one  a  dollar 
to  point  out  his  lot,  and  to  take  him  over 
it,  and  then  selecting  the  best  site,  and 
with  what  assistance  he  can  get  from 
his  neighbors,  he  clears  a  small  patch 
of  ground  and  builds  a  shanty.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  he  have  a  wife  and 
family  they  are  lodged  and  boarded  at 
some  near  neighbor's  for  a  very  small 
sum.  When  he  and  his  family  have 
taken  possession,  he  underbrushes  and 
chops  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  but  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  weather  he  starts  for 
the  lumber  shanties,  and  engages  him- 
self to  work  there,  receiving  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  his 
food.  Should  he  be  of  any  particular 
trade,  he  goes  to  some  large  town,  and 
is  tolerably  sure  of  employment.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  hard  and  anxious  life 
for  the  wife  and  children,  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  throughout  the  long, 
dreary  winter,  too  often  on  a  very  slen- 
der provision  of  flour  and  potatoes,  and 
little  else.  When  spring  at  last  comes, 
the  steady,  hard-working  settler  returns 
with  quite  a  little  sum  of  money  where- 
with to  commence  his  own  farming 
operations.  One  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble settlers  near  us  is  a  man  who  be- 
gan life  as  a  sturdy  Kentish  plowboy. 
He  is  now  an  elderly  man  with  a  very 
large  family  and  a  most  thriving  farm. 
He  has  thirty  acres  well  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  has  thirteen  head  of 
cattle  and  some  fine  pigs,  has  the  best 
barn  in  the  place,  and  has  just  removed 
his  family  into  a  large,  commodious 
plank  house,  with  many  rooms  and  a 
very  fine  cellar,  built  entirely  at  odd 
times  by  himself  and  his  son,  a  steady, 
clever  lad  of  eighteen.  This  man  for 
several  years  has  gone  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  to  one  of  the  hotels  in 

B e  where  he  acts  as  "  stable  boy," 

and  makes  a  great  deal  of  money,  be- 
sides his  food,  which  in  such  a  place  is 
of  the  best.  He  could  very  well  now 
remain  at  home  and  reap  the  reward  of 
his  thrift  and  industry,  but  prefers  go- 


ing on  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  while 
he  still  has  health  and  strength. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  not  and  cannot  have  these 
advantages.  The  ladies  of  a  family  can- 
not be  left  unprotected  during  the  long 
winter,  and  indeed  are  for  the  most  part 
physically  incapable  of  chopping  fire- 
wood, and  doing  other  hard  outdoor 
work.  I  speak  most  distinctly  of  poor 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Should  people 
of  ample  means  choose  to  encounter  the 
inevitable  privations  of  bush  life,  there 
are,  of  course,  none  which  cannot  be  at 
least  alleviated  by  'a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Here  the  settlers'  wives 
and  daughters  work  almost  as  hard  as 
their  husbands  and  fathers  —  log,  burn, 
plant,  and  dig;  and  in  some  instances, 
with  the  work  adopt  the  habits  of  men, 
and  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  This,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  is  not  the  case  with  all,  nor  even,  I 
hope,  with  the  majority;  but  nearly  all 
the  women,  long  before  attaining  mid- 
dle age,  look  prematurely  worn  and 
faded,  and  many  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves bear  in  their  faces  the  unmistak- 
able signs  of  hard  work,  scanty  food, 
and  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  broad,  deep 
gully  at  the  end  of  my  lot  near  the 
"concession"  road.  We  had  an  old 
negro  located  on  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween, for  more  than  five  weeks.  One 
fearfully  cold  day  last  winter,  during 
a  heavy  snow-storm,  your  brother  C. 
came  upon  a  poor  old  man  "camping" 
for  the  night  on  the  road  near  here. 
He  talked  to  him  a  little,  gave  him  all 
the  small  change  he  happened  to  have 
about  him,  and  coming  home  and  telling 
us,  we  made  a  small  collection,  which 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  he  took  to  the  old 
man  next  morning  before  he  went  away. 
Before  the  close  of  this  autumn,  C.  again 
met  his  old  acquaintance,  looking  more 
ragged  and  feeble  than  ever.  He  had 
with  him  only  his  ax  and  a  small  bundle. 
He  said  that  he  was  making  his  way  to 
a  lot  which  he  had  taken  up  eight  miles 
off,  where  he  was  going  to  locate  him- 
self and  remain.  He  spoke,  too,  of  hav- 
ing friends  in  the  front,  who  would  give 
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him  some  assistance,  and  at  least  send 
him  some  flour.  Again  he  camped  out 
for  the  night,  and  we  held  a,  family 
consultation  about  him.  Your  brothers 
proposed  going  with  him  to  his  lot,  and 
helping  him  to  build  his  shanty.  They 
talked  of  taking  provisions  and  being 
out  for  some  days.  They  also  talked  of 
taking  him  provisions  twice  a  week  dur- 
ing the  winter,  for  fear  he  should  starve, 
as  he  complained  that  his  neighbors  were 
verv  unkind  to  him,  and  did  not  want 
him  located  among  them.  We  all  loudly 
protested  against  this  plan  as  being  al- 
together quixotic,  and  reminded  them 
that  to  carry  out  their  plan  they  must 
periodically  neglect  their  own  work, 
leave  us  alone,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
sometimes  weather-bound,  thus  causing 
injury  to  their  own  health,  and  much 
alarm  to  us.  We  suggested  an  expe- 
dient: to  let  poor  Jake  settle  himself 
near  my  gully  for  the  winter,  your 
brother  to  build  him  a  shanty  there, 
and  to  take  him  every  day  sufficient 
warm  food  to  make  him  comfortable. 
C.  promised  to  join  with  us,  in  giv- 
ing him  so  much  bread  and  potatoes 
every  week.  I  paid  one  visit  to  the  old 
negro,  whom  I  found  ugly,  dirty,  and 
with  only  one  eye,  but  not  at  all  repul- 
sive-looking, as  he  had  a  very  pleasant 
countenance,  and  talked  well  and  intel- 
ligently. He  agreed  to  our  plan,  and 
your  brothers  soon  raised  the  logs  of  a 
good  shanty,  and  till  it  was  completed 
he  built  himself  a  wigwam,  Indian  fash- 
ion, which  he  made  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable. We  told  him  also  that  if  he 
liked  to  make  a  srn'all  clearing  round  his 
shanty,  we  would  pay  him  for  his  chop- 
ping when  he  left.  The  winter  soon 
came,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall.  The 
first  very  frosty  night  made  us  anxious 
about  our  old  pensioner,  and  your  brother 
went  to  him  early  the  next  morning  with 
a  can  of  hot  tea  for  his  breakfast.  What 
was  his  astonishment  when  he  crossed 
the  gully  to  hear  loud  voices  in  Jake's 
little  encampment.  On  reaching  it  he 
asked  the  old  man  who  was  with  him. 
He  significantly  pointed  to  the  wigwam, 
from  which  a  woman's  voice  called  out, 
"Yes!  I'm  here,  and  I've  got  the 


hagur!  "  (ague?)  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  owner  of  the  voice  issued  from 
the  hut,  in  the  person  of  a  stout,  bold- 
lookhig,  middle  a-ed  woman  (white), 
who  evidently  considered  old  Jake,  his 
shanty,  his  wigwam,  and  all  his  effects, 
as  her  own  undoubted  property. 

We  found  that  this  was  the  Mary 
of  whom  Jake  had  spoken  as  being  the 
person  with  whom  he  had  boarded  and 
lodged  in  the  front,  and  who  had  found 
him  out  here.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
both  your  brothers  paid  the  old  man  a 
visit,  and  signified  to  him  that  it  would 
be  as  well  if  he  and  his  companion  took 
their  departure,  as  we  knew  he  was  not 
married  to  her,  and  we  had  a  whole- 
some dread  of  Jive  children,  whom  Jake 
had  incidentally  mentioned,  following  in 
the  wake  of  their  mother.  We  gave 
them  leave,  however,  to  remain  till  the 
Monday  following,  as  we  did  not  wish 
to  drive  any  one  out  precipitately,  who 
was  suffering  from  the  "hagur."  Till 
they  went,  we  supplied  them  with  pro- 
visions. On  the  following  Monday  they 
departed.  Your  brothers  gave  poor  Jake 
two  dollars  for  the  little  bit  of  chopping 
he  had  done,  and  we  gave  him  some 
bread,  coffee,  and  potatoes,  as  provision 
for  his  journey.  Your  brothers  saw  him 
and  Mary  off  with  all  their  bundles,  and 
returned  home,  leaving  my  gully  as 
silent  and  solitary  as  ever.  We  heard 
afterwards  that  Jake  did  not  go  to  his 
own  lot,  as  he  seemed  to  intend,  but  was 
seen  with  his  companion  making  his 
way  to  the  main  road  out  of  the  bush. 
A  settler  overtook  them,  and  told  us 
they  were  quarreling  violently  for  the 
possession  of  a  warm  quilted  French 
counterpane,  which  we  had  lent  to  old 
Jake  to  keep  him  warm  in  his  wigwam, 
and  had  allowed  him  to  take  away. 

We  were  disappointed  this  year  in  not 
having  a  visit  from  the  old  colporteur 
of  Parry's  Sound.  He  came  last  year 
during  a  heavy  storm  of  snow,  with  a 
large  pack  of  cheap  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, and  told  us  he  was  an  agent  for 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  had  orders 
to  distribute  gratis,  where  there  was 
really  no  means  of  paying.  In  answer 
to  some  remark  of  mine,  he  said  that  the 
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"Bible  must  always  follow  the  ax." 
This  poor  man  was  verging  towards  the 
decline  of  life,  had  a  hollow  cough,  and 
was  in  frame  very  feeble  and  fragile,  yet 
he  was  full  of  zeal,  traveled  incessantly, 
and  dispensed  numbers  of  copies  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  he  passed  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement.  I  bought  two  New 
Testaments  for  eight  cents  each,  well 
printed,  and  strongly  bound. 

I  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  my 
pleasant  task  of  recording  bush  reminis- 
cences. My  labors  have  at  least  kept 
me  from  vain  and  fruitless  regrets  and 
repinings. 

"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  die  en- 
irate  ! ' '  How  often  have  I  repeated 
these  dismal  words  to  myself  since  I 
came  into  the  bush,  and  felt  them 
to  be  the  knell  of  hope,  and  happi- 
ness. But  time  flies,  whether  in  joy  or 
sorrow.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of 
our  second  winter,  those  dreadful  win- 
ters of  close  imprisonment  which  last  for 
nearly  seven  months,  and  which  your 
sister  and  I  both  agree  form  the  sever- 
est trial  of  bush  life.  My  aspirations  in 
former  years  were  manifold,  but  were  I 
asked  now  what  were  the  three  absolute 
essentials  for  human  happiness,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  reply,  "  Roads  to  walk 
upon,  a  church  to  worship  in,  and  a  doc- 
tor within  reach  in  case  of  necessity ! ' ' 
All  these  are  wanting  in  the  bush,  but 


as  we  have  incessant  daily  occupation, 
an  extensive  correspondence,  and  as 
providentially  we  brought  out  all  our 
stock  of  cherished  books,  we  manage  to 
live  on  without  too  much  complaining. 
Your  brother  C.  is  doing  pretty  well, 
and  hopes  to  bring  his  few  animals 
(a  settler's  riches),  safely  through  the 
winter.  Your  brother  -  in  -  law  also  is 
making  progress,  and  is  expecting  from 
England  a  partner  (a  young  relation  of 
his  own),  whose  coming  will  probably 
insure  him  success.  We  remain  just  as 
we  were,  striving,  struggling,  and  hoping 
against  hope,  that  success  may  yet  crown 
our  endeavors.  Our  farm  stock  is  easily 
counted,  and  easily  taken  care  of:  your 
brother's  dog,  with  three  very  fat  pup- 
pies, my  pretty  cat  "Tibbs,"  with  her 
little  son  "Hidge,"  and  a  magnificent 
torn  puss,  whose  real  home  is  at  "  Pion- 
eer Cottage,"  but  who,  being  of  social 
habits,  and  having  a  general  invitation, 
does  me  the  honor  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  here. 

My  sketches  of  bush  life  have  been 
an  occupation  and  an  amusement  to  me, 
but  I  can  truly  say  that  they  very  faintly 
portray  our  sufferings  and  our  privations. 
I  now  take  leave  of  m/  readers  (should 
I  by  chance  have  any),  both  gentle  and 
simple,  and  heartily  say  to  each  and  all, 
"  God  be  with  you!" 

H.  B.  K. 
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A   NORSE    LEGEND.- 

WROTH  was  Vingthor  when,  awaking,  he  his  mighty  hammer  missed; 
Felt  about  him,  shook  his  beard,  and  smote  his  forehead  with  his  fist. 
"  Hoar,  O  Loki,  what  I  tell  thee,  known  to  none  above,  below: 
Stolen  is  the  ^sir-hammer.     Swift  to  Freyia  let  us  go!  " 

To  the  dwelling  of  fair  Freyia  straight  they  flew  as  swift  as  wind. 
"  Lend  thy  feather-dress,  O  Freyia  —  I  my  hammer  fain  would  find." 
"  Though  'twere  woven  gold  or  silver,  I  would  lend  it,"  Freyia  said. 

Then  with  whistling  plumage  Loki  over  plains  and  mountains  sped; 

Flew  beyond  the  ^Esirs'  1  dwellings,  till  he  came  to  Jbtun-lands. 

On  a  mound  sat  Thrym,  the  lord  of  Thursar,  plaiting  golden  bands  — 

Plaiting  collars  for  his  greyhounds,  smoothing  down  his  horses'  manes. 
"Why  to  Jbtunheim  alone,  O  Loki,  com'st  thou  o'er  the  plains?  " 
"  Hast  thou  hidden  Vingthor's  hammer?     Ill  betide  thee  if  thou  hast! " 
u  I  have  hidden  Vingthor's  hammer  in  the  earth  full  many  a  rast: 

None  shall  get  it  thence  again,  though  he  should  labor  all  his  life, 

Till  he  brings  to  me  fair  .Freyia  for  my  own  and  wedded  wife." 

Then  with  whistling  plumage  Loki  flew  beyond  the  Jbtun-land, 

Till  within  the  ^Esu-s'  courts  he  saw  the  mighty  Vingthor  stand. 
*'  Thou  hast  labored  —  hast  thou  prospered  ?    Tell  thy  tidings  from  the  air: 

They  who  sit  are  often  false,  although  their  speech  be  smooth  and  fair." 
»*  I  have  labored  —  I  have  prospered.     Thrym  thy  hammer  took,  O  king. 

None  shall  get  it  thence,  save  he  who  Freyia  for  his  wife  will  bring." 

Forth  to  Freyia  then  they  flew,  and  first  of  all  these  words  they  said: 
"  Put  thy  bridal  raiment  on,  O  Freyia;  thou  with  Thrym  must  wed. 
Ride  with  us  to  Jotunheim;  the  Thursars'  lord  shall  be  thy  spouse." 
Then  did  Freyia  chafe  with  anger,  and  she  knit  her  queenly  brows, 
And  the  ^Jsirs'  palace  trembled  as  she  paced  it  through  and  through; 
And  the  famed  Brisinga  necklace  from  her  neck  in  shivers  flew. 
"  I  should  be  the  frailest  woman,  and  the  basest  of  my  time, 
If  with  thee,  in  bridal  raiment,  I  should  ride  to  Jotunheim!  " 

Straightway  then  in  council  gathered  all  the  ^Esir  to  debate 
How  Hlorridi's  2  hidden  hammer  they  should  rescue  from  its  fate. 
Heimdall,  then,  of  JEsir  brightest,  thus  amid  the  gods  did  speak: 
"  Let  Thor  dress  in  bridal  raiment,  with  the  necklace  on  his  neck. 
By  his  side  the  keys  shall  jingle,  round  his  knees  a  gown  be  spread, 
Jewels  sparkle  on  his  breast,  a  golden  coif  upon  his  head." 

Then  outspoke  the  mighty  Vingthor:  "  Shall  a  woman's  part  be  mine? 
For  the  gods  will  smile  to  see  me  robed  in  bridal  raiment  fine." 

i  .flEsirs  —  gods  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
-  One  of  the  names  of  Thor. 
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Then  spake  Loki:  "  Mighty  Thor,  such  words  do  not  become  thee  well. 
If  thy  hammer  thou  shalt  lose,  in  Asgard  will  the  Jb'tuns  dwell." 

So  in  bridal  robes  they  dressed  him ;  like  a  maiden  he  was  led ; 
By  his  side  the  keys  did  jingle,  round  his  knees  a  gown  was  spread; 
Jewels  sparkled  on  his  breast,  a  golden  coif  upon  his  head. 
Then  said  Loki,  "I  will  aid  thee  as  thy  servant  for  a  time, 
And  we  two  will  ride  together  till  we  come  to  Jbtunheim. ' ' 

Swift  the  goats  were  caught  and  harnessed;  swift  and  far  their  feet  did  run. 
Rocks  were  shivered  —  earth  ablaze.     To  Jotunheim  rode  Odin's  son. 
Thrym,  the  lord  of  Thursar,  shouted,  "  Up  now,  every  Jbtun's  son! 
Freyia  for  my  wife  they  bring  me  —  Nibrd's  maid  from  Noatun. 
Hither  bring  the  gold-horned  cattle,  oxen  black,  the  Jotun's  pride. 
Treasures  I  have  many  —  only  needed  Freyia  for  my  bride." 

In  the  evening  came  the  Jbtuns.     Beer  for  them  was  brought  in  pails. 
Thor  alone  devoured  an  ox,  and  salmons  eight  with  bones  and  scales. 
All  the  sweetmeats  women  fancy  disappeared  with  wondrous  speed; 
While  he  quenched  his  thirst  by  drinking  three  huge  horns  of  foaming  mead. 
Then  said  Thrym,  the  lord  of  Thursar,  "  Never  in  my  life  I  saw 
Maidens  drink  such  draughts  of  mead,  or  brides  with  such  a  hungry  maw!  " 
Said  the  crafty  Loki,  sitting  as  a  handmaid  all  the  time, 
"  Eight  nights  Freyia  naught  has  eaten,  longing  so  for  Jotunheim." 

'Neath  her  veil  Thrym  stooped  to  kiss  her,  but  sprang  back  along  the  hall: 
"  Why  are  Freyia' s  eyes  so  piercing?     Sparks  of  fire  my  heart  appall!  " 

Said  the  crafty  Loki,  sitting  as  a  handmaid  all  the  time  — 
"  Eight  nights  Freyia  has  not  slept,  so  eager  she  for  Jotunheim." 

In  then  came  the  Jotun's  sister  —  for  a  bride-gift  dared  to  crave. 
u  Give  me  all  thy  ruddy  rings,  if  thou  my  love  wouldst  seek  to  have." 

"  Bring  the  hammer  now!  "  Thrym  shouted.     "  Let  us  consecrate  the  bride; 
Lay  Mibllner1  on  her  knee.     Naught  can  now  our  lives  divide." 

In  his  breast  then  laughed  Hlorridi,  when  his  hammer  he  beheld. 
Up  he  rose,  and  slew  the  Jbtuns:  all  the  Jdtun  race  he  felled; 
Felled  the  Jotun's  aged  sister,  who  a  bride-gift  sought  to  gain: 
She,  instead  of  golden  rings,  by  Vingthbr's  hammer  stroke  was  slain. 
So  got  Odin's  son  his  hammer  from  the  Jbtuns  back  again. 

C.  P.  Cranch. 
1  The  hammer. 
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A  MODERN  FINANCIAL  UTOPIA:   HOW  IT  GREW  UP,  AND 
AVI  I  AT   BECAME   OF   IT. 


THERE  is  one  great,  plain,  practical 
fact  in  respect  to  irredeemable  paper 
money,  which  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  all  the  arguments  that  may  be 
advanced  in  its  favor.  And  that  is, 
that  there  cannot  be  one  single  instance 
referred  to  in  the  history  of  any  state, 
nation,  or  people,  in  which  its  adoption 
and  use  has  not  been  wholly  disastrous. 
The  more  conspicuous  examples  and 
illu>t  rations  which  prove  this  assertion  — 
namely,  the  John  Law  scheme  of  1716- 
1720,  the  currency  of  the  American  col- 
onies before  the  revolution,  the  Con- 
tinental money,  the.  French  assignals ; 
ami  later  and  in  this  century,  the  paper 
money  experience  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  South 
American  states  —  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  ;  but  there  is  another  example, 
little  known,  and  rarely  if  ever  referred 
to,  which,  occurring  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  and  under  condi- 
tions analogous  to  those  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  render  the  United  States 
an  exception  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  no  less  interesting  and  instructive. 
We  refer  to  the  fiscal  experience  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  which,  during  the 
brief  period  of  its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  committed  on  a  small 
scale  nearly  all  the  financial  blunders, 
and  tried  nearly  all  the  financial  experi- 
ments, which  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe  have  before  and  since  committed 
and  tried  on  a  large  scale,  and,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  with  an 
almost  exact  parallelism  of  results. 
The  details  of  this  curious  history  were 
first  collected  by  the  late  William  M. 
Gouge  of  Philadelphia,  —  an  American 
writer  on  finance  whose  reputation  was 
never  commensurate  with  his  worth  and 
abilities,-1- who  visited  Texas  after  its 
annexation  for  the  purpose  of  specially 
studying  up  this  subject;  and  whose 
work,  published  near  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 


ury ago,  and  now  a  rare  volume,  con- 
stitutes the  source  from  which  has  been 
derived  the  following  information. 

Previous  to  the  year  1835,  Texas  was 
one  of  the  states  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico;  and  its  currency  consisted  of 
gold  and  silver,  and,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  civilized  popu- 
lation was  small,  no  large  amount  of 
currency  of  any  kind  was  required,  but 
as  compared  with  other  newly  settled 
countries,  money  was  reported  "  to  have 
been  plenty."  A  great  part  of  the 
Texan  currency  consisted  of  what  were 
termed  "hammered  dollars,"  or  old 
Spanish  dollars  from  which  the  royal 
effigy  had  been  effaced  by  the  Mexicans 
as  a  testimony  of  disrespect  for  their 
former  rulers.  Time  contracts  were 
however  made  in  new  Mexican  dollars, 
which  were  termed  "  eagle  money,"  and 
circulated  at  one  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar;  while  the  "  hammered  dollar," 
though  containing  fully  as  much  pure 
silver,  circulated  at  only  ninety  cents; 
the  probable  reason  for  the  current  de- 
preciation of  the  latter  being,  that  the 
destruction  of  their  certificate  of  value 
effected  by  defacing  ^he  stamp,  also 
prevented  their  use  in  settling  foreign 
exchanges,  and  consequently  their  ex- 
portation. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  inauguration  of  a  provis- 
ional government,  in  November,  1835, 
hammered  money  gradually  disappeared 
from  circulation,  and  bank-notes  from 
the  States  came  in  more  freely  and  con- 
stituted the  chief  currency.  In  1837, 
however,  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
suspended  specie  payments,  and  while 
all  of  the  circulating  medium  of  Texas 
became  greatly  depreciated,  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  derived  from  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  became  alto- 
gether worthless.  "  Thereby,"  says  the 
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historian  above  referred  to,  u  many  of 
the  people  of  Texas  suffered  severe- 
ly, but  their  aggregate  losses  .did  not 
equal  their  aggregate  gains,  as  many  of 
these  notes  had  been  obtained  in  loans 
and  many  of  these  loans  were  not  re- 
paid." 

From  the  very  first  the  Texans  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  allowed  themselves 
to  be  embarrassed  by  the  idea  of  Old- 
World  bankers,  political  economists,  and 
doctrinaires  that  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  a  country  should  be  based  upon 
the  precious  metals.  They  were  wiser 
than  all  that;  and  they  had  in  their 
possession  something  more  valuable  than 
^old  and  silver,  —  the  element  and 
source  of  all  wealth,  —  namely,  an  al- 
most unlimited  quantity  of  cheap,  fertile 
land.  This  was  the  true  thing,  in 
their  opinion,  to  bank  on,  and  bank  on 
it  they  did.  The  first  bank  chartered, 
nearly  six  months  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  was  the  "  Commer- 
cial and  Agricultural  Bank  "  of  the  de- 
partment of  Brazos.  Its  capital  was 
not  to  exceed  one  million  of  dollars, 
divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  It  was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish branches  anywhere  and  everywhere ; 
receive  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
loans  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  ten 
per  cent,  on  loans  exceeding  that  time ; 
and  only  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  to 
be  responsible  for  the  notes  it  issued. 
But  the  subscribers  were  required  "  to 
adequately  secure  the  value  of  their  shares 
with  real  estate  in  the  republic."  In 
short  it  was  a  most  liberal  charter,  and 
the  only  thing  any  way  illiberal  about  it 
was  the  single  clause,  "that  as  soon 
as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at 
least,  have  entered  the  vaults  of  the 
bank,  it  may  commence  operations." 
"Dollars,"  however,  at  that  time,  in 
Texas,  says  our  historian,  "  meant  just 
whatever  the  people  meant  to  make  it 
mean."  William  M.  Strong,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  then  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench; 
but  the  Texans  in  1835  knew  as  well 
as  Judge  Strong  did,  when  he  gave 
the  legal  tender  decision  in  1871,  that 


"  value  was  an  ideal  thing ;  "  l  that  "  it  is 
hardly  correct  to  speak  of  a  standard  of 
value;  "  *  that  "  the  gold  and  silver  thing 
we  call  a  dollar  is,  in  no  sense,  a  standard 
of  a  dollar  ;  "  !  in  fact,  that  anything  is 
a  dollar  which  the  law-making  powers 
may  imagine  it  to  be,  and  that  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  their  ' '  imagining  ' ? 
for  one  year  should  be  the  same  as  their 
"  imagining"  for  some  other  and  subse- 
quent year.  And  as  the  Bank  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  appears  to  have 
commenced  operations,  and  as  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  ever  paid  in,  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  that  the  "ideal  " 
took  in  every  respect  the  place  of  the 
real.  That  the  Congress  of  Texas  had 
also  faith  to  a  large  extent  in  the  ideal 
standard  of  value  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that,  by  an  act  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1836,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  authorized  and  empowered  ' '  to  ne- 
gotiate a  loan  from  any  bank  or  banks 
that  maybe  established  in  this  republic, 
of  sufficient  amount  for  the  payment  of 
all  just  claims  "  held  by  certain  cred- 
itors against  the  government;  and  lest 
the  Bank  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
with  its  capital  of  one  million  of 
"  ideal  "  dollars,  and  the  value  of  its 
shares  made  good  by  the  pledge  of  real 
estate,  should  not  be  able  to  afford  suffi- 
cient banking  facilities  to  a  population 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  including 
the  "  State,"  the  "  Texas  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Banking  Company  "  was  in 
1836  incorporated  in  addition.  The 
capital  of  this  company  was  iixed  at 
live  millions,  to  be  increased  if  desired 
to  ten  millions,  with  the  right  of  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Sabine  by  means  of  internal 
navigation,  and  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing branch  canals  and  branch  roads  in 
every  direction;  and  this  too  at  a  time 
when  the  Republic  of  Texas  had  not  the 
means  of  supporting  a  navy  sufficient  to 
protect  its  coasts  from  the  attacks  of 
one  small  sloop  of  war  belonging  to  the 
Mexicans.  The  five  millions  of  stock 
were  immediately  subscribed  by  eight 

1  Decisions  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates, 
1871. 
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individuals  and  firms;  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  banking  company  were  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  are  thus  reported: 
None  of  the  subscribers  paid  in  any- 
thing. One  sold  his  interest,  however, 
to  a  firm  in  New  York,  and  took  his  pay 
in  store-goods.  A  second  sold  his  for 
ten  thousand  dollars;  while  a  third 
swapped  his  for  three  leagues  of  land, 
which  he  subsequently  sold  at  ten  dol- 
lars and  a  half  an  acre.  "  The  rest 
of  the  subscribers  retain  their  original 
stock  to  this  day."  Other  projects  of 
a  like  character  were  brought  forward; 
namely  :  "  A  Joint  Stock  Company  for 
the  erection  of  a  Hotel  and  Bath  House 
at  Velasco,  with  Banking  Privileges;" 
"The  Texas. Internal  Improvement  and 
Banking  Company;  "  "  The  Red  River 
and  Aransaso  Bay,  Navigation,  Railroad, 
and  Hanking  Company;  "  and  finally,  for 
establishing  a  hank  on  the  faith  of  the 
government.  All  these  projects  were 
favorably  received;  but  before  the  nec- 
essary laws  could  be  passed,  to  put  them 
in  operation,  news  was  received  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  banks  of  the 
L'nited  States  (1837),  and  the  republic 
was  deprived  of  its  prospective  capital, 
enterprise,  and  consequent  development. 
To  supply  the  necessities  of  a  circulat- 
ing medium  occasioned  by  the  discredit 
of  hank-notes  issued  in  the  United 
States,  individuals  and  municipalities 
commenced  in  1837  to  issue  "  shin- 
plasters,"  or  notes  for  the  fractional 
part-  of  a  dollar,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  1840,  when  an  end  was  put  to 
them  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  issuers. 
It  is  now  desirable  to  turn  back  and 
consider  more  directly  the  means  by 
which  Texas  provided  funds  to  carry 
on  the  war.  At  the  outset  the  new  re- 
public had.  apart  from  the  pledge  or 
sale  of  its  lands,  but  few  financial  re- 
sources. A  financial  report  made  to 
the  provisional  'government  or  council  in 
November,  is:!"),  brought  out  the  fact, 
that  although  an  army  was  in  the  field, 
engaged  in  active  operations,  yet  "  our 
finances,  arising  from  the  receipt  of 
dues  for  lands,  as  will  appear  on  file  in 
Mr.  Gail  Borden's  report,  which  were 
in  his  hands,  are  fifty-eight  dollars  and 


thirty  cents.  This  money  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  also  an  advance  by  the 
president  of  the  council  of  thirty-six 
dollars.  There  were  also  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  alcalde 
of  Austin.  Upon  this  money  several 
advances  have  been  made ;  as  such  you 
may  consider  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  council  is  out  of  funds." 

But  it  will  never  do  to  despise  the 
day  of  small  things.  The  men  who  had 
undertaken  to  make  of  Texas  a  free  and 
independent  republic  were,  in  respect  to 
audacity,  enterprise,  and  self-reliance, 
typical  emigrants  from  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation,  and  having  put  their  hands 
to  the  plow  had  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping half-way  in  the  furrow.  But  to 
succeed  in  their  undertaking  "  ways 
and  means  "  were  indispensable;  "  and 
finding,"  says  Mr.  Gouge,  "that  other 
nations  in  their  periods  of  exigency  had 
resorted  to  taxing,  borrowing,  begging, 
selling,  robbing,  and  cheating,  they  de- 
termined to  try  all  six,"  and  he  might 
have  added,  they  in  all  six  succeeded. 
The  first  feasible  and  ready  way  of  col- 
lecting a  revenue  through  taxation,  that 
suggested  itself,  was  by  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  the  Texan  legislators  accord- 
ingly took  to  the  tariff  after  the  most 
approved  American  fashion;  enacting  a 
given  rate  of  duties  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, revising  the  same  on  the  15th, 
and  making  a  new  tariff  on  the  27th. 
In  the  ten  years  that  Texas  existed  as 
an  independent  republic,  it  had  no  less 
than  seven  distinct  tariffs. 

Export  duties  on  cotton  were  also 
recommended.  The  chief  reliance  of 
the  government  was,  however,  upon 
loans,  and  commissioners  were  early  ap- 
pointed to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  on 
bonds  running  for  not  less  than  five  or 
more  than  ten  years;  the  commissioners 
being  authorized  to  pledge  the  public 
faith,  the  public  lands,  the  public  reve- 
nues, and  in  sHort  everything  that  Texas 
possessed  in  the  way  of  security,  for 
their  repayment. 

The  idea  that  "  a  national  debt  was  a 
national  blessing"  was  one  for  which  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  an  agent 
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of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  employed  to  write  up 
the  5-20  bonds,  in  1863,  was  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  originality;  but  the  records  of 
the  Congress  of  Texas  show  that  the 
unexpatriated  Yankee  was  after  all  but 
a  poor  though  probably  unconscious  im- 
itator, and  that  his  conceptions  of  the 
felicity  of  owing  somebody  nationally 
never  began  to  rise  to  the  height  of  those 
indulged  in  by  a  Mr.  Chenoweth,  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  national  committee 
on  finance,  submitted  to  the  first  Con- 
gress on  the  16th  of  December,  1835,  a 
report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— 

"  At  present  our  indebtedness  is 
small,  and  our  liabilities  almost  entirely 
to  private  individuals,  whose  claims, 
your  committee  are  of  opinion,  may 
properly  be  merged  and  canceled  by 
the  creation  of  substantial  loans.  An 
outstanding  national  debt  may  in  many 
respects  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial, 
by  a  community  isolated  and  dependent 
as  Texas,  if  the  creditors,  as  such,  can 
afford  us  substantial  patronage.  And 
until  we  can  stand  immutable  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  your  committee 
would  advise  that  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  our  creditors  will  excite  for  us  the  sym- 
pathy and  protection  of  mankind. ' ' 

In  one  sense  Mr.  Chenoweth' s  "  ad- 
vice "  proved  correct,  though  not  alto- 
gether in  the  manner  he  anticipated; 
for  the  various  debt  certificates  of  Texas 
being  largely  disposed  of  in  the  United 
States,  an  earnest  sympathy  for  the 
republic  was  thereby  naturally  created 
among  the  holders;  and  this  sympathy 
ultimately  was  most  powerful  in  secur- 
ing the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  subsequently  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  of  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  same  should  be  used  in  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  republic. 

Under  the  head  of  "  selling,"  as  an 
expedient  for  providing  ways  and  means, 
the  public  lands  were  offered  by  the 
government  of  Texas  at  low  prices  and 
in  any  quantity;  but  as  the  cash  value 
of  the  article  was  small,  —  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Mexican  government  be- 
fore the  war  being  less  than  four  cents 


per  acre,  —  and  as,  furthermore,  until 
after  independence  was  fully  established 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  vendor 
could  pass  an  adequate  and  sufficient 
title,  the  receipts  from  this  source  were 
inconsiderable. 

Under  the  head  of  "begging,"  the 
foreign  agents  of  the  republic  were  au- 
thorized to  receive  money  or  donations 
of  any  kind  that  might  be  given  by 
citizens  of  any  country  they  might  visit; 
and  that  the  hat  thus  passed  round  did 
not  return  empty  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1835,  formal  resolutions^  of 
thanks  were  passed  by  the  council  to 
John  Hutchins  of  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
for  his  liberal  donation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ' '  for  the  use  of  Texas  in  her 
struggle  for  liberty." 

Under  the  head  of  "robbing,"  the 
council,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1836, 
enacted,- that  whereas  it  was  impossible 
for  the  troops  at  Bexar  "  to  drive  beeves 
and  procure  provisions  for  their'  use 
without  horses;  Therefore  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  commandant  be  authorized  to 
employ  as  many  Mexicans,  or  other 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  up 
beeves,  and  procuring  provisions,  as 
may  be  required  for  that  purpose." 
Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were 
also  early  authorized  and  issued:  but  in 
this  department  of  robbery  the  Texans 
could  plead  the  precedents  of  the  best- 
established  and  most  Christian  govern- 
ments. 

Under  the  fcead  of  "cheating,"  Mr. 
Gouge  groups  the  several  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  republic  in  respect  to 
the  manufacture  and  issue-  of  paper 
money.  The  national  treasury  was  first 
established,  so  far  as  the  election  of  a 
treasurer  could  establish  it,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1835.  Previous  to  this  there  had 
been  a  fiscal  committee,  and  this  had 
made  a  report,  which,  as  the  first  offi- 
cial financial  document  of  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment, destined  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  to  come  into  possession 
and  control  of  a  territory  larger  than 
France,  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  The  report  related  to  a 
matter  of  extortion  and  swindling  on  the 
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part  of  certain  contractors,  and  alleged, 
that  one  Thomas  Bray,  for  furnishing 
"  Cole's  company  of  wagoners  with  one 
hundred  and  seven  pounds  of  bread,  had 
charged  twenty-five  cents  per  pound, 
or  twent v-six  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents,  whereas  he  should  have  charged 
but  fourteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  that 
one  Madison  M.  Stevens  had  charged 
an  extortionate  sum  for  "  carrying  one 
express  to  Nacogdoches."  It  was  ac- 
cordingly recommended  that  Bray  be 
allowed  but  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
eight  cents,  and  Stevens  but  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  in  full  of  all  accounts, 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  A  month  afterwards,  by  some 
skill  of  manipulation  not  unworthy  in 
these  later  days  of  a  Chorpenning  and 
his  counsel,  Hon.  John  Cessna,  the  com- 
mittee made  another  report,  in  which 
it  was  recommended  that  Messrs.  Bray 
and  Stevens  be  paid  in  full,  —  and  paid 
in  full  they  probably  were.  How  good 
a  field  there  would  have  been  for  Chor- 
penning and  Cessna  to  have  operated 
in  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  message  which  the  first  governor, 
Henry  Smith,  about  this  same  time  sent 
in  to  the  "  Honorable  President  and 
Members  of  the  General  Council. "  He 
says :  — 

"  Instead  of  acting  as  becomes  the 
counselors  and  guardians  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, you  resolve  yourselves  into  low, 
intriguing,  caucusing  parties;  pass  res- 
olutions without  a  quorum,  predicated 
on  false  premises;  and  if  you  could  only 
deceive  me  enough,  you  would  join  with 
it  a  piratical  cooperation.  You  have 
acted  in  bad  faith,  and  seem  determined 
by  your  acts  to  destroy  the  very  constitu- 
tion you  are  pledged  and  sworn  to  sup- 
port. I  have  been  placed  on  the  political 
watch-tower,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  able 
to  prove  a  faithful  sentinel.  You  have 
also  been  posted  as  sentinels;  but  you 
have  permitted  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
lines,  and  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
your  country  at  the  shrine  of  plunder. 
Mr.  President,  I  speak  collectively,  as 
you  all  form  one  whole,  though  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  mean  all.  I  know 
you  have  honest  men  there;  but  you 


have  Judas  in  the  camp,  —  men  who,'  if 
possible,  would  deceive  their  God. 

"Notwithstanding  their  deep-laid 
plans  and  intrigues,  I  have  not  been 
asleep.  They  will  find  themselves  cir- 
cumvented in  every  tack.  I  am  now 
tired  of  watching  scoundrels  abroad  and 
scoundrels  at  home,  and  as  such  I  am 
now  prepared  to  drop  the  curtain. 

"Look  around  upon  your  flock;  your 
discernment  will  easily  detect  the  scoun- 
drels; the  complaint,  contraction  of  the 
eyes ;  the  gape  of  the  mouth ;  the  vacant 
stare;  the  hung  head;  the  restless, 
fidgety  disposition;  the  sneaking,  syco- 
phantic look;  a  natural  meanness  of 
countenance;  an  unguarded  shrug  of 
the  shoulders;  a  sympathetic  tickling 
and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  anticipating  a  rope;  a  restless 
uneasiness  to  adjourn,  dreading  to  face 
the  storm  themselves  have  raised.  Let 
the  honest  and  indignant  part  of  your 
council  drive  the  wolves  out  of  the  fold. 
Some  of  them  have  been  thrown  out  of 
folds  equally  sacred,  and  should  be  de- 
nied the  society  of  civilized  men. 

"  But,  thanks  be  to  my  God,  there  is 
balm  in  Texas,  and  a  physician  near." 

And  the  governor  then,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  physician,  proceeded  to  admin- 
ister the  balm  by  ordering  the  council 
to  be  forthwith  prorogued,  "  unless  your 
body  will  make  th'e  necessary  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  error,  and  forthwith  ' ' 
(before  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow)  "  pro- 
ceed "  (by  issuing  a  circular  and  furnish- 
ing expresses),  "  to  give  it  circulation 
and  publicity,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
counteract  its  baleful  effects." 

But  the  council  would  n't  be  pro- 
rogued, and  refused  to  accept  the  balm. 
They  referred  the  governor's  message 
,to  a  committee,  who  forthwith  reported, 
' '  That  they  are  unable  to  express  any 
other  views  than  indignation  at  lan- 
guage so  repulsive  to  every  moral  feel- 
ing of  an  honorable  man,  and  astonish- 
ment that  this  community  should  have 
been  so  miserably  deceived  in  selecting, 
for  the  high  office  of  governor,  a  man 
whose  language  and  conduct  proves  his 
early  habits  of  association  to  have  been 
vulgar  and  depraved."  The  report  con- 
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eluded  with  resolutions  that  they  would 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  government, 
and  that  Henry  Smith  be  ordered  forth- 
with to  cease  the  functions  of  his  office. 
The  next  day  they  issued  an  address 
to  the  people,  in  which  they  repelled 
the  charges  brought  against  them  in 
"  that  impudential  document,"  and 
brought  counter-charges  against  his 
excellency  himself.  A  single  paragraph 
is  given  by  Mr.  Gouge  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  this  address  :  "  All  these  acts 
of  stubbornness  and  perverseness  were 
not  sufficient  to  gratify  his  thirst  for 
sole  dominion.  His  dignity  was  in- 
sulted at  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
the  coordinate  branch  of  government 
to  curb  his  acts  and  check  his  usur- 
pation. He  became  more  and  more 
restless,  until,  enraged  at  the  presump- 
tion of  the  council,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
constitutional  right,  he  ignites;  his  fury, 
in  a  blaze,  consumes  his  prudence 
(what  he  had);  he  orders  the  council 
to  disperse,  shuts  the  door  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  departments, 
and  proclaims  himself  the  government." 

At  this  rejoinder  and  counter-attack 
Governor  Smith  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  astonished  ;  and  sought  to 
reconcile  matters  with  the  council  by 
sending  the  next,  day  a  message,  in 
which,  after  confessing  that  he  had  used 
"  much  asperity  of  language,"  he  con- 
cludes as  follows :  — 

"  Believing  the  rules  of  Christian 
charity  require  us  to  bear  and  forbear, 
and  as  far  as  possible  overlook  the 
errors  and  foibles  of  each  other,  in  this 
case  I  may  not  have  exercised  towards 
your  body  that  degree  of  forbearance 
which  was  probably  your  due.  If  so,  I 
have  been  laboring  under  error,  and  as 
such,  hope  you  will  have  the  magna- 
nimity to  extend  it  to  me,  and  the  two 
branches  again  harmonize  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." But  it  was  of  no  use;  Governor 
Smith's  "  Christian  charity  "  was  ex- 
ercised too  late.  The  council  deposed 
him  so  far  as  they  could,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Robinson  ' '  reigned  in  his 
stead." 


The  formal  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al treasury  was  one  thing;  the  filling 
it  with  money  was  quite  another  and 
different  thing.  And  as  sufficient  funds 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
government  and  the  army  did  not  come 
from  any  of  the  expedients  of  taxation, 
loans,  the  establishment  of  companies 
with  banking  privileges,  the  sale  of 
lands,  begging,  or  seizing  private  prop- 
erty by  land  and  sea,  the  republic  next 
undertook  to  pay  its  way  by  drawing 
drafts  on  itself.  To  give  these  drafts 
credit  and  circulation  an  act  was  passed, 
December,  1836,  "That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  several  collectors  (of  cus- 
toms) to  receive  the  orders  of  the  audit- 
or upon  the  treasury  of  the  republic 
when  offered  by  importers  in  payment 
of  duties  at  the  time  of  importation ; ' ' 
and  in  June  following,  it  was  enacted, 
"That  properly  audited  drafts  on  the 
treasury  of  the  republic  shall  be  received 
in  payment  of  taxes  imposed,  except 
on  billiard  tables,  retailers  of  liquors, 
and  nine-pin  alleys,  or  games  of  that 
kind."  By  these  two  acts,  Texas  gave 
her  audited  drafts  a  greater  value  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  possessed, 
and  caused  them  to  pass  into  hands  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  received  them. 
From  first  to  last,  the  issue  of  these 
audited  drafts  amounted  to  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars  ($7,834,207).  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  to  any  ex- 
tent answered  the  purpose  of  currency; 
and  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
issued  for  odd  numbers  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  when  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  required  a  calculation,  doubtless 
contributed  to  prevent  such  a  result. 
They  gradually  depreciated  in  value, 
and  in  December,  1837,  one  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  their 
reception  for  custom  dues,  another  act 
was  passed  declaring  that  the  state 
would  no  longer  receive  such  drafts  in 
payment  of  debts  due  to  itself. 

The  greatest  and  best  stroke  of  finan- 
cial policy  on  the  part  of  the  new  re- 
public was,  however,  reserved  to  the 
last;  and  in  November,  1837,  when 
borrowing,  begging,  selling  land  scrip, 
and  issuing  audited  drafts  had  been 
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exhausted  as  expedients  for  raising 
money,  the  government  commenced  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes.  These  notes 
were  in  the  form  of  bank-notes,  and  by 
law  were  required  to  be  printed  "  in 
neat  form."  They  were  also  for  round 
or  even  sums,  and  mainly  for  small 
amounts,  and  specified  on  their  face 
"  that  they  will  be  received  in  payment  for 
l(iiid.<  and  other  public  dues,  or  be  re- 
deemed tcith  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated." 

And  here  commences  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  lessons  deducible 
from  the  study  of  the  fiscal  experience 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  —  a  lesson, 
moreover,  exceptionally  interesting, 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  find  in 
it  a  showing  and  demonstration  that 
the  working  and  effect  of  a  system  of 
irredeemable  paper  money  is  one  and 
tin-  same,  whether  the  field  of  its  in- 
fluence be  a  rich,  densely  populated  old 
country  like  Austria  or  Great  Britain, 
or  a  disturbed,  thinly  populated  com- 
munity, with  little  accumulated  capital, 
and  occupying,  as  it  were,  the  very  bor- 
der line  between  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization. 

The  first  noticeable  and  most  interest- 
ing fact  connected  with  the  history  of 
these  Texan  treasury  notes  is,  that  al- 
though the  credit  of  Texas  at  the  time 
of  their  issue  was  so  bad  that  a  foreign 
loan  could  not  be  negotiated,  and  the 
audit eil  drafts  on  the  treasury  had  so 
far  depreciated  as  to  have  but  a  nominal 
value,  and  that  of  less  ihanjifteen  cents 
on  the  dollar,  yet  the  notes  themselves, 
though  practically  unredeemable,  were 
when  first  issued  at  par,  or  nearly  par, 
with  specie,  and  furthermore  were  kept 
so  for  months,  or  until  their  issue  ex- 
ceeded in  amount  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  explanation  of  this  curious 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  people  of 
Texas,  at  the  time  of  the  authorization 
of  these  treasury  notes,  had  practically 
no  circulating  medium  for  effecting  ex- 
changes, or  none  that  was  really  worthy 
of  the  name;  and  although  a  commu- 
nity can  get  along  in  its  business  with- 
out a  currency,  as  it  can  without  horses 
and  carts,  ships  and  steam-engines, —  all 


alike  instrumentalities  for  effecting  the. 
interchange  of  commodities,  —  there  is 
no  community  that  will  dispense  with 
any  of  these  agencies  if  it  can  help  it. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the 
hammered  money  and  the  eaje  money, 
as  already  stated,  soon  disnpj" 
With  the  failure  of  the  hanks  of  the 
United  States  in  1837,  the  notes  of  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  southwestern 
States,  which  had  come  in  like  a  flood 
and  had  supplied  to  Texas  the  void 
occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  its 
specie  circulation,  became  worthless  ; 
while  the  issue  of  sljin-plasters  or  frac- 
tional notes  of  persons  and  firms,  al- 
though continued,  was  by  law  forbid- 
den. The  want  of  some  medium  that 
should  have  one  value,  and  would  reg- 
ulate prices  and  facilitate  exchanges, 
was  therefore  much  felt ;  and  when  the 
government  gave  the  people  the  best 
medium  they  could,  threw  around  it  all 
the  guarantees  that  it  was  in  their  power 
to  supply,  and  issued  no  more  of  the 
"  medium  "  than  was  necessary  to  meet 
a  specific  want,  the  people  in  turn  ac- 
corded to  the  medium  a  value  propor- 
tional to  the  work  it  performed,  or  the 
necessity  it  supplied.  The  first  issue  of 
notes,  in  addition  to  a  pledge  of  govern- 
ment faith  to  receive  them  in  payment 
of  all  public  dues  and  to  redeem  them  as 
soon  as  there  was  anything  to  redeem 
them  with,  carried  also  a  promise  of  ten 
per  cent,  interest;  a  rate  easily  calcu- 
lated, and  which  offered  an  inducement 
for  hoarding  the  note?,  to  such  Texans 
as  could  afford  it  and  had  also  faith  in 
their  ultimate  payment.  The  whole  rev- 
enue from  customs  was  also  devoted  to 
sustaining  the  credit  of  these  treasury 
notes,  and  about  this  time  the  laws  for 
raising  a  revenue  from  imports  began 
to  be  effective;  the  gross  revenue  accru- 
ing from  the  customs  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1837,  having  been 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Texans  were,  moreover,  exceed- 
ingly wise  in  their  day  and  generation 
in  another  matter.  The  original  tn-a>- 
ury  notes,  although  intended  to  serve  as 
currency,  were  nevertheless,  from  the 
fact  that  they  carried  ten  per  cent,  in- 
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•terest,  in  reality  a  species  of  national 
"bond;"  and  being  issued  in  round 
sums  of  small  amounts,  as  low  even  as 
one  dollar,  they  were  taken  up  as  in- 
vestments, or  speculated  in  by  persons 
of  very  small  means,  who  never  re- 
garded themselves  in  any  sense  as  cap- 
italists. Very  considerable  sums  thus 
found  their  way  into  the  United  States 
and  were  permanently  held  there,  and 
even  the  negroes  of  New  Orleans  were 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  speculat- 
ing in  foreign  securities.  It  is  also  cu- 
rious to  recall  that  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  syndicate  in  1870- 
1871,  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  six  percent., 
this  very  same  plan  that  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully in  Texas  in  1837  was  brought 
forward  and  urged  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  with  great  ingenuity  and 
ability,  by  the  then  head  of  the  Euro- 
pean banking  firm  of  Bowles  Brothers, 
as  a  condition  precedent  and  essential  to 
placing  permanently  a  large  amount  of 
Federal  securities  among  the  masses  in 
Europe,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 
According  to  Mr.  Gouge,  Texas  treas- 
ury notes  continued  to  be  at  par,  or 
nearly  at  par,  with  specie,  until  their 
amount  exceeded  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. If  we  take  the  population  of  Texas 
at  that  time  as  about  forty  thousand, 
and  suppose  that  one  fifth  of  the  entire 
issue  of  half  a  million  was  hoarded,  or 
floated  off  into  the  United  States,  then 
the  result  affords  a  very  striking  and 
curious  confirmation  of  the  theory  held 
by  many  of  the  best  informed  bankers 
and  economists,  that  an  average  of  about 
ten  dollars  per  capita  is  the  utmost  limit 
of  paper  money  that  a  community  can 
permanently  float,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  on  a  level  or  par  with  specie.1  It 
is  also  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  Continental 
money,  that,  so  long  as  its  issue  was  not 
in  excess  of  thirty  millions,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  ten  dollars  per  capita,  or  up  to 
January.  1778,  its  maximum  depreciation 

i  The  theory  is  that  if  the  notes  are  redeemable 
in  specie  on  demand,  and  more  than  ten  dollars  per 
capita  is  issued,  the  excess  will  be  presented  for  re- 
demption and  be  thus  voluntarily  retired.  If  the 


was  not  in  excess  of  five  percent.,  as 
compared  with  specie. 

But  all  history  shows  that  when  a  na- 
tion has  once  embarked  in  a  scheme  of 
irredeemable  paper  money,  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  to 
"  resist  the  current  and  drift  of  its  influ- 
ence; and  the  experience  of  Texas  con- 
stitutes no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
The  five  hundred  thousand  paper  treas- 
ury dollars  had  done  good  service;  they 
had  doubtless  been  printed  in  a  "  neat 
form  ' '  as  the  law  provided ;  had  proved 
attractive  to  the  masses,  and  had  re- 
lieved the  most  urgent  financial  necessi- 
ties of  the  republic.  Why  should  not 
the  people  of  Texas  have  more  of  so 
good  a  thing  ?  They  accordingly, 
through  their  legislative  agents  and 
representatives,  determined  to  have 
more;  and  in  the  spring  of  1838,  a  bill, 
bearing  the  familiar  title  of  "  An  Act  to 
define  and  limit  the  issue  of  promissory 
notes,"  was  reported  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  authorized  an 
additional  issue  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Senate, 
however,  increased  the  existing  amount 
to  one  million,  and  as  thus  amended,  the 
bill  passed  both  houses  by  large  majori- 
ties. Sturdy  and  honest  Sam  Houston 
was  then  President,  and  when  the  bill 
came  up  for  his  signature,  he  promptly 
vetoed  it,  and  gave  his  reasons  therefor 
in  a  message,  so  full  of  common-sense 
and  sound  principles  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  to-day  read  with  greater 
profit  and  instruction.  Indeed,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  before  him,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
that  of  his  own  people.  He  says,  ' '  When 
the  (treasury  note)  currency  was  pro- 
jected, both  the  government  and  the 
country  were  without  resources.  Na- 
tional existence  and  freedom  had  been 
achieved,  but  the  struggle  had  left  us 
destitute  and  naked.  There  were  no 
banks!  There  was  no  money!  Our 

notes  are  not  redeemable  on  presentation,  the  mo- 
ment the  line  of  excess  is  passed, 'that  same  moment 
indicates  the  commencement  of  permanent  deprecia- 
tion. 
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lands  could  not  be  sold,  and  the  public 
credit  Avas  of  doubtful  character!  To 
avoid  the  absolute  dissolution  of  the 
government,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  some  expedient  that  might  fur- 
nish temporary  relief.  This  could  only 
be  effected  by  creating  a  currency  that 
should  command  some  degree  of  credit 
abroad. 

"  It  was  hoped  and  believed,  that  if 
a  small  issue  of  government  paper  was 
made,  with  specific  means  of  redemp- 
tion pointed  out,  which  appeared  to  be 
.ample  and  well  guaranteed,  and  the 
government  should  evince  a  prudent 
and  discreet  judgment  in  its  manage- 
ment, it  would  command  such  articles  in 
the  market  of  the  United  States  as  were 
indispensable  to  the  country. 

"  The  result  has  justified  the  expec- 
tation." 

l>tit  he  continues,  and  his  words  are 
as  full  of  truth  now  as  then,  "  The  gov- 
ernment trill  nerer  be  able  by  all  the  issues 
it  can  make,  to  satisfy  the.  demands  of  pri- 
vate speculation  and  interest.  The  vast 
issues  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  (reference  being  here  made  to 
the  condition  of  things  in  1836-1837), 
in  their  most  extended  condition,  failed 
to  attain  this  object.  There  has  not 
probably  been  in  circulation  at  any 
time,  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  present  bill  requires  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  increase  the 
issue  to  a  million.  No  time  or  discre- 
tion is  allowed  to  that  officer.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  country  is  to  be  doubled 
in  as  little  time  as  is  required  to  issue 
the  paper." 

The  objections  of  the  executive  for 
the  moment  prevailed ;  but  another  bill 
was  passed  a  Aveek  after,  which  allowed 
the  president  to  increase  the  amount  of 
treasury  notes  to  one  million,  if  in  his 
judgment  the  interests  of  the  country 
required  it;  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
specifically  appropriated  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  such  notes,  or  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  Avhole  exist- 
ing issue,  to  the  payment  of  army,  navy, 
and  civil  indebtedness.  The  barriers 
against  unlimited  inflation  were  thus 
indirectly  removed,  and  from  this  time 
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there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
effort  to  restrain  further  action  in  this 
direction.  The  first  issues  of  these 
notes,  as  already  stated,  carried  interest. 
The  new  issues  were  without  interest, 
and  on  account  of  a  red  impression  on 
their  back,  were  everywhere  known  as 
"red-backs;"  thus  affording  another 
example  in  illustration  of  the  trite  prov- 
erb, that  "  history  repeats  itself." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  new  issues  the  notes 
began  to  depreciate;  and  the  deprecia- 
tion increased  with  each  additional  emis- 
sion. In  all,  paper  money  in  the  form  of 
treasury  notes  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
$4,71 7,939  was  issued.  In  January,  1839, 
these  riotes  were  worth  no  more  than 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar;  in  the  spring 
of  1831)  they  were  worth  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents;  in  1841,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  cents;  and  in  1842  they  fell  to 
ten  cents,  to  five  cents,  to  four,  to  three, 
to  two,  and  finally  became  utterly  worth- 
less. In  the  characteristic  language  of 
the  times,  it  required,  before  the  close 
of  President  Lamar's  administration, 
"  fifteen  dollars  in  treasury  notes  to  buy 
three  glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  with- 
out sugar."  To  the  treasury  notes  suc- 
ceeded what  were  termed  "  exchequer 
bills;  "  but  they  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  never  passed  to  any  ex- 
tent into  circulation.  "  By  this  time," 
says  Mr.  Gouge,  "  there  was  little  cir- 
culating medium  of  any  kind  in  Texas  ; 
but  this  was  no  great  calamity,  as  the 
people  had  but  little  left  to  circulate. 
The  evils  this  system  did  were  immense, 
and  such  as  for  which,  even  were  it  so 
disposed,  the  government  could  afford 
no  compensation  to  the  sufferers.  They 
no  doubt,  however,  like  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  attributed  to  the  want  of 
circulating  medium  the  evils  they  suf- 
fered from  want  of  circulating  capital." 
In  all,  from  first  to  last,  the  amount  of 
"promissory  notes,"  "audited  drafts," 
"  exchequer  bills,"  bonds,  etc.,  issued 
by  the  Texan  treasury,  and  serving  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  as  "circulating 
medium,"  amounted  to  $13,318,145;  or 
reckoning  the  population  at  fifty  thou- 
sand, more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
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six  dollars  per  capita.  If  paper  issues 
could,  therefore,  have  made  a  people 
rich,  the  Texans  ought  to  have  been  the 
richest  people  in  the  universe.  ' 

One  other  thing  in  connection  with 
this  subject  ought  specially  to  be  men- 
tioned in  all  honor  to  the  Texans.  In 
the  midst  of  their  poverty,  and  crushed 
almost  to  the  earth  with  their  burden  of 
financial  necessities,  they  never  made 
their  government  paper  a  legal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  private  debts;  but  every 
man  was  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  or  re- 
ceive treasury  notes  at  his  option.  The 
result  was,  that  when  "  red-backs  "  were 
almost  the  exclusive  circulating  medium, 
specie  was  the  standard  of  ultimate  ref- 
.  erence.  If  a  man  bought  an  article  on 
credit,  he  gave  a  note  promising  to  pay 
dollars  in  silver,  or  so  many  treasury 
notes,  as  should,  when  the  note  fell  due, 
be  worth  an  equivalent  of  the  amount 
owed  in  silver. 

But  another  and  no  less  curious  part 
of  this  history  yet  remains  to  be  told. 
The  experiment  of  paper  issues,  not  re- 
deemable in  specie  on  demand,  to  sup- 
ply the  office  and  function  of  money,  or 
circulating  medium,  had  been  fully  and 
fairly  tried  in  Texas,  and  the  people, 
one  and  all,  were  so  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  experiences,  that  they  wanted  no 
more  for  all  time,  like  it.  They  accord- 
ingly did  not  content  themselves  with 
mere  ordinary  legislation  ;  but  when  the 
convention  came  together,  immediately 
after  the  consummation  of  the  act  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  to  form, 
a  State  constitution,  the  delegates,  by 
one  of  their  earliest  acts,  inserted  in  the 
constitution  the  following  sections,  which 
were  afterwards  ratified  by  the  people:1 

"  In  no  case  shall  the  legislature  have 
power  to  issue  '  treasury  warrants,1  'treas- 
ury notes ,'  or  paper  of  any  description  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money." 

1  The  movement  against  the  continued  use  of 
paper  money,  in  fact,  commenced  in  Texas  at  a 
date  considerably  earlier  than  that  above  indicated  ; 
the  last  president  of  Texas,  Ansou  Jones,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  using  in  his  inaugural  the  following  lan- 
guage: "The  fallacy  and  danger  of  a  factitious 
paper  currency  having  been  demonstrated  by  every 
civilized  nation  upon  the  earth,  and  Texas  having 
once  participated  in  this  demonstration,  should  now, 
when  she  is  able  to  do  so,  abandon  the  experiment 
and  resort  in  time  to  what  the  experience  of  the  past 


"  No  corporate  body  shall  hereafter  be 
created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  bank- 
ing or  discounting  privileges." 

"  The  legislature  shall  prohibit  by  law 
individuals  from  issuing  bills,  checks,  or 
promissory  notes,  or  other  paper,  to  cir- 
culate as  money." 

"  It  is  never,"  says  Mr.  Gouge,  in 
noticing  the  peculiarities  of  this  con- 
stitution of  Texas,  "  without  deep  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  paper  issues  that 
the  people  impose  such  restrictions  on 
their  rulers." 

And  the  first  legislature  that  convened 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or 
in  the  succeeding  year,  made  the  follow- 
ing further  enactment :  — 

"No  person  or  persons  within  this 
State  shall  issue  any  bill,  promissory 
note,  check,  or  other  paper,  to  circulate 
as  money." 

"  Every  person  who  may  violate  this 
act  shall  be  subject  to  indictment  there- 
for, by  a  grand  jury,  as  for  a  misde- 
meanor, at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  after  so  offending;  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars, nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  each 
and  every  bill,  promissory  note,  check, 
or  other  paper,  issued  by  them  in  viola- 
tion of  the  first  section  of  this  act." 

These  measures  practically  put  an  end 
to  the  paper-money  system  of  Texas. 
Various  subterfuges  were  afterwards  re- 
sorted to,  and  by  means  of  them  paper- 
money,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  found 
its  way  into  circulation  in  Texas  after 
its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
But  as  a  rule,  the  community  never 
again  looked  with  favor  upon  any  other 
currency  than  specie.  The  result  of 
such  a  policy  on  the  development  and 
business  of  the  State  was  thus  reported 
by  Mr.  Gouge  in  1852, — seven  years 
after  its  adoption:  "  The  result  of  this 
hard-money  policy  is,  that  business  in 

has  conclusively  shown  to  be  the  only  safe  expe- 
dient for  governments  —  a  hard-money  currency  as 
a  circulating  medium."  In  accordance  with  this 
recommendation,  the  Congress  of  Texas,  in  almost 
one  of  its  last  acts,  forbade  the  further  issue  by 
the  government  of  "  any  description  of  paper  repre- 
senting money  intended  for  circulation,  or  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  any  class  of  revenue  ;  "  and  re- 
quired the  secretary  to  cause  to  be  destroyed  all 
the  exchequer  bills  received  at  the  treasury  depart- 
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Texas  rests  on  a  more  stable  foundation 
than  it  does  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  That  it  is  absolutely  free  from 
vicissitudes  is  what  we  do  not  assert. 
But,  unbolstered  by  bank-credits,  and 
governed  by  that  best  of  all  regulators, 
gold  and  silver,  her  merchants  limit 
their  purchases  of  goods  abroad  by  the 
actual  demands  of  the  planters  at  home, 
measuring  that  demand  by  the  surplus 
«rops  the  planters  have  to  dispose  of. 
Exchanges  are  regular.  The  maximum 
rates  never  exceed  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing specie,  and  often  fall  below  it.  A 
gentleman  at  Austin  told  us  that  he  had 
in  the  course  of  years  negotiated  bills  on 
New  York,  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  had  seldom 
given  either  premium  or  discount.  At 
Galveston,  exchanges  on  New  York 
have  not  for  years  been  at  any  time 
more  than  one  and  a  half  premium." 

Prices,  Mr.  Gouge  observes,  were 
not  low,  but  quite  as  high  as  thev  ;ire 
(other  things  considered)  in  the  most 
paper-loving  port  ions  of  the  Union;  thus 
showing  that  "  hard  money  and  high 
prices  arc" not  incompatible." 

"  The  rate  of  interest  is  high,  because 
the  profits  of  trade  are  great.  Money 
is  scarce,  as  money  ought  to  be,  for 
without  scarcity  it  would  lose  its  value. 
But  gold  and  silver  is  in  Texas  quite,  as 
plentiful,  in  proportion  toother  circulat- 
ing wealth,  as  paper  money  is  in  New 
York  or  Massachusetts." 

Mr.  Gouge  also,  in  his  record,  brings 
out  two  other  series  of  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  paper  money 
of  Texas,  which  from  their  parallelism 
with  results  obtained  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  first 
relates  to  the  incentive  given  by  paper 
money,  to  national  extravagance  and  in- 
crease of  expenditures;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  experience  of  Texas  was  as 
follows.  The  revolution  broke  out  in 
1835.  From  that  time  until  the  close 
of  1838,  the  period  covering  the  main 
military  operations  and  the  practical 
achievement  of  independence,  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  incurred  a  debt  of  less 


than  two  millions  of  dollars.  This  small 
amount  was  not  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  government  had  any  objection 
to  running  in  debt;  "but  because  few 
would  trust,  except  such  as  could  not 
well  avoid  so  doing."  In  1838,  Mira- 
beau  B.  Lamar  was  elected  president, 
and  held  office  for  three  years,  or  until 
December,  1841.  The  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  one  of  comparative 
peace,  but  it  was  also  the  era  of  paper 
money  and  profusion.  Lamar  in  his 
three  years'  term  increased  the  national 
debt  from  less  than  two  millions  to  up- 
wards of  seven  millions.  The  average 
annual  expenses  of  his  government  were 
also  $1,618, 405. 

In  1841  General  Houston  took  office  as 
president  for  a  second  term.  The  paper 
money  bubble  had  exploded,  but  Mexi- 
can hostilities,  which  in  General  Lamar '0 
administration  only  threatened,  now 
actually .  broke  out.  Yet  in  General 
Houston's  last  administration  not  only 
was  the  national  debt  not  increased,  ex- 
cept by  increments  of  interest  and  by 
the  bringing  in  of  back  accounts;  but 
the  average  annual  expenses  of  the  re- 
public were  reduced  from  $1,618,405  to 
$170,361.  Mr.  Gouge  claims  that  this 
experience  of  the  republic  under  Presi- 
dent Houston,  from  1842  to  1844  inclu- 
sive, shows  "  that  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  the  Texans  to  be  hard-money  and 
prompt-payment  men,  they  might  have 
achieved  their  independence  and  de- 
frayed all  the  expenses  of  the  republic, 
at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  But  the  Texans  never  became 
economical  until  constrained  by  neces- 
sity." So  long  as  they  could  borrow, 
or  induce  any  one  to  take  their  paper 
money,  they  were  extravagant;  but  when 
they  could  borrow  no  longer,  and  their 
paper  money  refused  to  circulate,  then 
they  became  saving. 

The  second  series  of  facts  relates  to 
the  influence  which  an  excess  of  paper 
currency  in  Texas  exerted  in  encour- 
aging imports  and  discouraging  exports. 
Thus  during  the  administration  of  Lamar, 
—  1839-1840, — when  treasury  notes 
were  the  circulating  medium,  and  money 
was,  as  it  is  termed,  "abundant,"  the 
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imports  were  nearly  six  tifties  as  great  paper  money.  During  the  rebellion, 
as  the  exports ;  or  an  average  of  $1,442,-  Confederate  money  found  little  favor  in 
733  of  imports  per  annum  as  compared  Texas,  and  circulated  only  under  the 
with  an  average  of  $247,459  of  exports.  pressure  of  military  law  and  necessity; 
On  the  contrary,  in  two  years  of  Hous-  along  the  lines  of  the  several  rail- 
ton's  second  term,  1843-1844,  when  roads,  fares  and  freights  have  been  lat- 
such  notes  were  no  longer  current,  the  terly  paid  in  currency;  and  since  the 
exports  nearly  equaled  the  imports;  the  opening  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
average  annual  import  being  $578,854  Texas  Railroad,  currency  has  gradually 
as  compared  with  an  average  annual  ex-  entered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into 
port  of  $506,444.  the  transactions  of  merchants;  but  in  the 
Whether  the  memory  of  the  events  interior,  cattle  and  cotton  can  be  pur- 
und  experiences  thus  recorded  has  been  chased  only  for  specie,  and  with  the 
kept  alive  in  Texas,  we  know  not  ;  but  average  Texan,  who  travels  with  an  ox- 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  from  the  an-  team  or  on  mule-back,  the  greenback 
nexation  of  Texas  to  the  present  day,  obtains  no  recognition, 
her  people  have  evinced  no  love  for  David  A.  Wells. 


A   VISION. 

WITHIN  the  breast  of  winter 

A  spring  thought  stirs  to-day. 
The  sailless  fleet  upon  the  lake 

Will  all  its  anchors  weigh, 
And,  white  before  the  gentle  wind, 

Float  down  the  great  blue  bay. 

Through  all  the  dead  trees'  branches 

The  happy  secret  thrills; 
A  sudden  memory  of  flowers 

The  wild  wood  hollows  fills, 
Though  yet  a  solemn  .silence  seals 

The  lips  of  these  white  hills. 

Again  quick  life  is  beating, 

With  sudden  hope  and  power. 
It  matters  not  that  joy  must  die 

Within  this  one  bright  hour, 
Quick  fleeting  as  the  glory  born 

Of  meeting  sun  and  shower. 

The  icy  squadron  whitens 

The  water's  blue  in  vain, 
And  days  of  wintry  storm  deny 

The  promise  of  the  rain : 
The  heart  that  once  has  dreamed  of  spring 

Cannot  grow  cold  again. 

Ellen  Frances  Terry. 
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IV. 

Ho  hail  no  ill-will  to  the  Scotch ;  for,  if  he  had 
been  conscious  of  that,  he  never  would  have  thrown 
himself  into  the  bosom  of  their  country,  and  trusted 
to  the  protection  of  its  remote  inhabitants  with  a 
fearless  confidence.  —  BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON. 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  an  open  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Sabbath  day  as 
it  is  kept  in  Scotch  Baddeck,  our  kind 
hosts  let  us  sleep  late  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  no  reminder  that  we  were  not 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  It  was 
the  charming  Maud,  a  flitting  sun- 
beam of  a  girl,  who  waited  to  bring  us 
our  breakfast,  and  thereby  lost  the  op- 
port  unity  of  going  to  church  with' the 
rest  of  the  family  —  an  act  of  gracious 
hospitality  which  the  tired  travelers 
appreciated. 

The  travelers  were  livable,  indeed,  to 
awaken  into  any  feeling  of  Sabbatical 
straitness.  The  morning  was  delicious 
—  such  a  morning  as  never  visits  any 
place  except  an  island ;  a  bright,  spark- 
ling morning,  with  the  exhilaration  of 
the  air  softened  by  the  sea.  What  a 
day  it  was  for  idleness,  for  voluptuous 
rest,  after  the  flight  by  day  and  night 
from  St.  John!  It  was  enough,  now 
that  the  morning  was  fully  opened  and 
advancing  to  the  splendor  of  noon,  to 
sit  upon  the  upper  balcony,  looking  upon 
the  Bras  d'Or  and  the  peaceful  hills 
beyond,  reposeful  and  yet  sparkling  with 
the  stir  and  color  of  summer,  and  inhale 
the  balmy  air.  (We  greatly  need  an- 
other word  to  describe  good  air,  prop- 
erly heated,  besides  this  overworked 
"  balmy.")  Perhaps  it  might  in  some 
regions  be  considered  Sabbath-keeping, 
simply  to  rest  in  such  a  soothing  situ- 
ation—  rest,  and  not  incessant  activity, 
having  been  one  of  the  original  designs 
of  the  day. 

But  our  travelers  were  from  New  En- 
gland, and  they  were  not  willing  to  be 
outdone  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  ob- 
servances by  such  an  out-of-the-wav 
and  nameless  place  as  Baddeck.  They 


did  not  set  themselves  up  as  missionaries 
to  these  benighted  Gaelic  people,  to 
teach  them  by  example  that  the  notion 
of  Sunday  which  obtained  two  hundred 
years  ago  in  Scotland  had  been  modi- 
fied, and  that  the  sacredness  of  it  had 
pretty  much  disappeared  with  the  un- 
pleasantness of  it.  They  rather  lent 
themselves  to  the  humor  of  the  hour, 
and  probably  by  their  demeanor  en- 
couraged the  respect  for  the  day  on 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Neither  by  birth 
nor  education  were  the  travelers  fisher- 
men on  Sunday,  and  they  were  not 
moved  to  tempt  the  authorities  to  lock 
them  up  for  dropping  here  a  line  and 
there  a  line  on  the  Lord's  day. 

In  fact,  before  I  had  finished  my 
second  cup  of  Maud-mixed  coffee,  my 
companion,  with  a  little  show  of  haste, 
had  gone  in  search  of  the  kirk,  and  1 
followed  him,  with  more  scrupulousness, 
as  soon  as  I  could  without  breaking  the 
day  of  rest.  Although  it  was  Sunday, 
I  could  not  but  notice  that  Baddeck  was 
a  clean-looking  village  of  white  wooden 
houses,  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  that  it  stretched  along 
the  bay  for  a  mile  or  more,  straggling 
off  into  farm-houses  at  each  end,  lying 
for  the  most  part  on  the  sloping  curve 
of  the  bay.  There  were  a  few  country- 
looking  stores  and  shops,  and  on  the 
shore  three  or  four  rather  decayed  and 
shaky  wharves  ran  into  the  water,  and 
a .  few  schooners  lay  at  anchor  near 
them ;  and  the  usual  decaying  ware- 
houses leaned  about  the  docks.  A 
peaceful  and  perhaps  a  thriving  place, 
but  not  a  bustling  place.  As  I  walked 
down  the  road,  a  sail-boat  put  out  from 
the  shore  and  slowly  disappeared  round 
the  island  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Narrows.  It  had  a  small  pleasure  party 
on  board.  None  of  them  were  drowned 
that  day,  and  I  learned  at  night  that 
they  were  Roman  Catholics  from  \Vhy- 
kokomagh. 

The  kirk,  which  stands  near  the  water, 
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and  at  a  distance  shows  a  pretty  wooden 
spire,  is  after  the  pattern  of  a  New  En- 
gland meeting-house.  When  I  reached 
it,  the  house  was  full  and  the  service 
had  begun.  There  was  something  fa- 
miliar in  the  bareness  and  uncompro- 
mising plainness  and  ugliness  of  the  in- 
terior. The  pews  had  high  backs,  with 
narrow,  uncushioned  seats.  The  pulpit 
was  high,  —  a  sort  of  theological  forti- 
fication, —  approached  by  wide,  curving 
flights  of  stairs  on  either  side.  Those 
who  occupied  the  near  seats  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  pulpit  had  in  front  of 
them  a  blank  board  partition,  and  could 
not  by  any  possibility  see  the  minister, 
though  they  broke  their  necks  back- 
wards over  their  high  coat-collars.  The 
congregation  had  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  country  New  England  congregation 
of  say  twenty  years  ago.  The  clothes 
they  wore  had  been  Sunday  clothes  for 
at  least  that  length  of  time.  Such 
clothes  have  a  look  of  I  know  not  what 
devout  and  painful  respectability,  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  worldly  notion 
of  rigid  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  One 
saw  with  pleasure  the  fresh  and  rosy- 
cheeked  children  of  this  strict  genera- 
tion, but-  the  women  of  the  audience 
were  not  in  appearance  different  from 
newly-arrived  and  respectable  Irish 
immigrants.  They  wore  a  white  cap 
with  long  frills  over  the  forehead,  and 
a  black  silk  handkerchief  thrown  over 
it  and  hanging  down  the  neck  —  a  quaint 
and  not  unpleasing  disguise. 

The  house,  as  I  said,  was  crowded. 
It  is  the  custom  in  this  region  to  go  to 
church  —  for  whole  families  to  px),  even 
the  smallest  children;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  walk  six  or  seven  miles  to 
attend  the  service.  There  is  a  kind 
of  merit  in  this  act  that  makes  np  for 
the  lack  of  certain  other  Christian  vir- 
tues that  are  practiced  elsewhere.  The 
service  was  worth  coming  seven -miles  to 
participate  in!  —  it  was  about  two  hours 
long,  and  one  might  well  feel  as  if  he 
had  performed  a  work  of  long-suffering 
to  sit  through  it.  The  singing  was  strict- 
ly congregational.  Congregational  eing- 
ing  is  good  (for  those  who  like  it)  when 
the  congregation  can  sing.  This  con- 


gregation could  not  sing,  but  it  could 
grind  the  Psalms  of  David  powerfully. 
'They  sing  nothing  else  but  the  old 
Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  a 
patient  and  faithful  long  metre.  And 
this  is  regarded,  and  with  considerable 
plausibility,  as  an  act  of  worship.  It 
certainly  has  small  element  of  pleasure 
in  it.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  Psalm  xlv. 
which  the  congregation,  without  any 
instrumental  nonsense,  went  through 
in  a  dragging,  drawling  manner,  and 
with  perfect  individual  independence  as 
to  time :  — 

Thine  arrows  sharply  pierce  the  heart  of  th'  enemies 

of  the  king  ; 
And  under  thy  sub-jec-shi-on  the  people  down  do 

bring. 

The  sermon  was  extempore,  and  in 
English  with.  Scotch  pronunciation ;  and 
it  filled  a  solid  hour  of  time.  I  am  not 
a  good  judge  of  sermons,  and  this  one 
was  mere  chips  to  me;  but  my  com- 
panion, who  knows  a  sermon  when  he 
hears  it,  said  thafc  this  was  strictly  theo- 
logical, and  Scotch  theology  at  that,  and 
not  at  all  expository.  It  was  doubtless 
my  fault  that  I  got  no  idea  whatever 
from  it.  But  the  adults  of  the  congre- 
gation appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it;  at  least  they  sat  bolt  upright  and 
nodded  assent  continually.  The  children 
all  Avent  to  sleep  under  it,  without  any 
hypocritical  show  of  attention.  To  be 
sure,  the  day  was  warm  and  the  house 
was  unventilated.  If  the  windows  had 
been  opened  so  as  to  admit  the  fresh  air 
from  the  Bras  d'Or,  I  presume  the  hard- 
working farmers  and  their  wives  would 
have  resented  such  an  interference  with 
their  ordained  Sunday  naps,  and  the 
preacher's  sermon  would  have  seemed 
more  musty  than  it  appeared  to  be  in 
that  congenial  and  drowsy  air.  Con- 
sidering that  only  half  of  the  congrega- 
tion could  understand  the  preacher,  its 
behavior  was  exemplary. 

After  the  sermon,  a  collection  was 
taken  up  for  the  minister;  and  I  noticed 
that  nothing  but  pennies  rattled  into  the 
boxes —  a  melancholy  sound  for  the 
pastor.  This  might  appear  niggardly 
on  the  part  of  these  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
but  it  is  on  principle  that  they  put  only 
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a  penny  into  the  box;  they  say  (hat 
they  want  a  free  gospel,  and  so  far  as 
they  are  eoneerned  they  have  it.  Al- 
though the  fanners  ahout  the  Bras  d'Or 
are  well-to-do,  they  do  not  give  their 
minister  enough  to  keep  his  soul  in  his 
Gaelie  body,  and  his  poor  support  is 
eked  out  by  the  contributions  of  a  mis- 
sionary society.  It  was  gratifying  to 
learn  that  this  was  not  from  stinginess 
on  the  part  of  the  people-,  but  was  due  to 
their  religious  principle.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  everybody  ought  to  be  good  in  a 
country  where  it  costs  next  to  nothing. 

"When  the  service  was  over,  about  half 
of  the  people  departed;  the  rest  re- 
mained in  their  seats,  and  prepared 
to  enter  upon  their  Sabbath  exercises. 
These  latter  were  all  Gaelic  people,  who 
had  understood  little  or  nothing  of  the 
English  service.  The  minister  turned 
himself  at  once  into  a  Gaelic  preacher, 
and  repeated  in  that  language  the  long 
exercises  of  the  morning.  The  sermon 
and  perhaps  the  prayers  were  quite  as 
enjoyable  in  Gaelic  as  in  English,  and 
the  singing  was  a  great  improvement. 
It  was  of  the  same  psalms,  but  the  con- 
gregation chanted  them  in  a  wild  and 
weird  tone  and  manner,  as  wailing  and 
barbarous  to  modern  ears  as  any  High- 
land devotional  outburst  of  two  centuries 
ago.  This  service  also  lasted  about  two 
hour.-;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  the 
faithful  minister,  without  any  rest  or 
refreshment,  organized  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  it  must  have  been  half  past 
three  o'clock  before  that  Avas  over.  And 
this  is  considered  a  day  of  rest. 

These  Gaelic  Christians,  we  were  in- 
formed, are  of  a  very  old  pattern;  and 
some  of  them  cling  more  closely  to  re- 
ligions observances  than  to  morality. 
Sunday  is  nowhere  observed  with  more 
strictness.  The  community  seems  to  be 
a  very  orderlv  and  thrifty  one,  except 
upon  solemn  and  stated  occasions.  One 
of  these  occasions  is  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  and  in  this  the  an- 
cient Highland  traditions  are  preserved. 
The  rite  is  celebrated  not  oftener  than 
once  a  year  by  any  chmvh.  It  then  in- 
vites the  neighboring  churches  to  par- 
take with  it  —  the  celebration  being 


usually  in  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months.  It  has  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  '•  camp-meeting."  People 
come  from  long  distances,  and  as  many 
as  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  as- 
semble together.  They  quarter  them- 
selves without  special  invitation  upon 
the  members  of  the  inviting  church. 
Sometimes  fifty  people  will  pounce  upon 
one  farmer,  overflowing  his  house  and 
his  barn  and  swarming  all  about  his 
premises,  consuming  all  the  provisions 
he  has  laid  up  for  his  family,  and  all  he 
can  raise  money  to  buy,  and  literally 
eating  him  out  of  house  and  home.  Not 
seldom  a  man  is  almost  ruined  by  one  of 
these  religious  raids  —  at  least  be  is  left 
with  a  debt  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
multitude  assembles  on  Thursday  and 
remains  over  Sunday.  There  is  preach- 
ing every  day,  but  there  is  something 
besides.  AVhatcver  may  be  the  devo- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  assembly,  the  four 
days  are,  in  general,  days  of  license, 
of  carousing,  of  drhiking,  and  of  other 
exce.-ses,  which  our  informant  said  he 
would  not  particulari/e;  we  could  un- 
derstand what  they  were  by  reading  St. 
Paul's  rebuke  of  the  Corinthians  for 
similar  offenses.  The  evil  has  become 
so  great  and  burdensome  that"  the  cele- 
bration of  this  sacred  rite  will  have  to 
be  reformed  altogether. 

Such  a  Sabbath  quiet  pervaded  the 
street  of  Baddeck,  that  the  fast  driving 
of  the  Gaels  in  their  rattling,  one-horse 
wagons,  crowded  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  —  released  from  their  long 
sanctuary  privileges,  and  going  home, — 
was  a  sort  of  profanation  of  the  day; 
and  we  gladly  turned  aside  to  visit  the 
rural  jail  of  the  town. 

Upon  the  principal  street  or  road  of 
Baddeck  stands  the  dreadful  prison- 
house.  It  is  a  story  and  a  quarter  edi- 
fice, built  of  stone  and  substantially 
whitewasbed;  retired  a  little  from  the 
road,  with  a  square  of  green  turf  in 
front  of  it,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  the 
residence  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
but  for  the  iron  gratings  at  the  lower 
windows.  A  more  inviting  place  to 
spend  the  summer  in,  a  vicious  person 
could  not  have.  The  Scotch  keeper  of  it 
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is  an  old,  garrulous,  obliging  man,  and 
keeps  cod-fish  tacklo  to  loan.  I  think 
that  if  lie  had  a  prisoner  who  was  fond 
of  fishing  he  would  take  him  with  him 
on  the  bay  in  pursuit  of  the  mackerel 
and  the  cod.  If  the  prisoner  wen-  to 
take  advantage  of  his  freedom  and  at- 
tempt to  escape,  the  jailer's  feelings 
would  be  hurt,  and  public  opinion  would 
hardly  approve  the  prisoner's  conduct. 

The  jail  door  was  hospitably  open, 
and  the  keeper  invited  us  to  enter. 
Having  seen  the  inside  of  a  good  many 
prisons  in  our  own  country  (officially) 
we  were  interested  in  inspecting  this. 
It  was  a  favorable  time  for  doing  so,  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  man  confined 
there,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
increase  the  keeper's  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility in  his  office.  The  edifice  had 
four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  an 
attic  sleeping-room  above.  Three  of 
these  rooms,  which  were  perhaps  twelve 
feet  by  fifteen  feet,  were  cells;  the  third 
was  occupied  by  the  jailer's  family. 
The  family  were  now  also  occupying 
the  front  cell  —  a  cheerful  room,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  village  street  ;md 
of  the  bay.  A  prisoner  of  a  philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  who  had  committed  some, 
crime  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
him  willing  to  retire  from  the  world  for 
a  season  and  rest,  might  enjoy  himself 
here  very  well. 

The  jailer  exhibited  his  premises  with 
an  air  of  modesty.  In  the  rear  was  a 
small  yard,  surrounded  by  a  board  fence, 
in  which  the  prisoner  took  his  exercise. 
An  active  boy  could  climb  over  it,  and 
an  enterprising  pig  could  go  through  it 
almost  anywhere.  The  keeper  said  that 
he  intended  at  the  next  court  to  ask  the 
commissioners  to  build  the  fence  higher 
and  stop  up  the  holes.  Otherwise,  the 
jail  was  in  good  condition.  Its  inmates 
were  few;  in  fact,  it  was  rather  apt  to 
be  empty:  its  occupants  were  usually 
prisoners  for  debt,  or  for  some  trilling 
breach  of  the  peace,  committed  under 
the  influence  of  the  liquor  that  makes 
one  "  unco  happy."  Whether  or  not 
the  people  of  the  region  have,  a  high 
moral  standard,  crime  is  almost,  un- 
known; the  jail  itself  is  an  evidence  of 


primeval  simplicity.  The  great  incident 
in  the  old  jailer's  life  had  been  the 
rescue  of  a  well-known  citizen  who  was 
confined  on  a  charge  of  misuse  of  public 
money.  The  keeper  showed  me  a  place 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  front  cell,  where 
an  attempt  had  been  made,  to  batter  a 
hole  through.  The  Highland  clan  and 
kinsfolk  of  the  alleged  defaulter  (tame 
one  night  and  threatened  to  knock  the, 
jail  in  pieces  if  he  was  not  given  up. 
They  bruised  the  wall,  broke  the  win- 
dows, and  finally  smashed  in  the,  door 
and  took  their  man  away:  The  jailer 
was  greatly  excited  at  this  rudeness, 
and  went  almost  immediately  and  pur- 
chased a  pistol.  lie  said  that  for  a 
time  lie  did  n't  feel  safe  in  the  jail  with- 
out it.  The  mob  had  thrown  stones  at 
the  upper  windows,  in  order  to  awaken 
him,  and  had  insulted  him  with  cursing 
and  offensive  language. 

Having  finished  inspecting  the  build- 
ing, I  was  unfortunately  moved  by  I 
know  no!,  what,  national  pride  and  knowl- 
edge of  institutions  superior  to  this  at 
home,  to  say,  — 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  jail,  but  it  does 
n't  look  much  like  our  great  prisons;  we 
have  as  many  as  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  men  in  some  of  our  institu- 
tions." 

"Aye,  aye,  I  have  heard  tell,"  said 
the  jailer,  shaking  his  head  in  pity, 
"  it 's  an  awfu'  place,  an  awfu'  place  — 
the  United  States.  I  suppose  it 's  the 
wickedest  country  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  I  don't  know — I  don't  know 
what  is  to  become  of  it.  It  's  worse. 
than  Sodom.  There  was  that  dreadful 
war  on  the  South;  and  I  hear  now  it  's 
very  unsafe,  full  of  murders  and  robber- 
ies and  corruption." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  correct  this  im- 
pression concerning  my  native  land,  for 
I  saw  it  was  a  comfort  to  the  simple 
jailer,  but  I  tried  to  put  a  thorn  into 
him  by  saying,  — 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  <jood  many  crimi- 
nals, but  the  majority  of  them,  the 
majority  of  those,  in  jails,  are  foreigners; 
they  come  from  Ireland,  England,  and 
the  Provinces." 

But  the  old  man  only  shook  his  head 
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more  solemnly,  and  persisted,  "  It 's  an 
awfu'  wicked  count  rv.  " 

Before  I  came  away  I  was  j)cnnitted 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  sole:  pris- 
'oner,  a  very  pleasant  and  lalk:ilive.  man, 
who  was  glad  to  see  company,  especially 
intelligent  compaiiy  who  understood 
about  things,  he  was-  pleased  to  say.  I 
have  seldom  met  a  more  agreeable 
rogue,  or  one  so  philosophical,  —  a  man 
of  travel  and  varied  experiences.  I  It- 
was  a  lively,  robust  Provincial  of  middle 
age,  bullet-headed,  with  a  mass  of  curly 
black  hair,  and  small,  round  black  eves, 
that  danced  and  sparkled  with  good- 
humor.  He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter, 
and  had  a  work-bench  in  his  cell,  at 
which  he.  worked  on  week-days.  I  It- 
had  been  put  in  jail  on  suspicion  of 
stealing  a  buffalo-robe,  and  he  lay  in 
jail  eight  months,  waiting  for  the  jud-e 
to  come,  to  Baddeck  on  his  yearly  cir- 
cuit, lie  did  not  steal  the  robe,  as  he 
assured  me,  but  it  was  found  in  his 
house,  and  the  judge  gave  him  four 
months  in  jail,  making  a  year  in  all  —  a 
month  of  which  was  still  to  serve.  But 
lie  was  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  end  of 
his  term;  for  his  wife  was  outside. 

Jock,  for  he  was  familiarly  so  called, 
asked  me  where  I  was  from.  As  I  had 
not  found  it  very  profitable  to  hail  from 
the  United  States,  and  had  found,  in 
fact,  that  the  name  United  States  did 
not  convey  any  definite  impression  to 
the  average  Cape  Bivion  mind,  I  ven- 
tured upon  the  bold  asserli.ui,  for  which 
I  hope  Bostoiiians  will  forgive  me,  that 
I  was  from  Boston.  For  Boston  is 
known  in  the,  eastern  Provinces. 

"Are  you?"  cried  the  man,  de- 
lighted. "  I  've  lived  in  Boston,  myself. 
There  's  just  been  an  awi'ul  fire  near 

"  Indeed!"  I  said;  "  I  heard  nothing 
of  it."  And  I  was  startled  with  the 
possibility  that  Boston  had  burned  up 
again  while  we.  were  crawling  along 
through  Xova  Sco'.ia. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,  in  the  last  paper." 
The  man  bustled  away  and  found  his 
late  paper,  and  thrust  it  through  the 
grating,  with  the  inquiry, 

"  Can  you  read?  " 


Though  the  question  was  unexpected, 
and  I  had  m-\er  thought  before  \\hether 
I  could  read  or  not,  I  confessed  that  I 
could  probably  make  out  the  meaning, 
and  took  the  newspaper.  The  report 
of  the  fire  "  near  Boston  "  turned  out 
to  be  the  old  news  of  the  conflagration 
in  Portland,  Oregon! 

Disposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  this 
Sunday  to  the  reformation  of  this  lively 
criminal,  I  continued  the  coin 'cr.-ation 
with  him.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been 
in  jail  before,  and  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  life,  lie  was  not  of. en  lonesome; 
he  had  his  work-bench  and  newspapers, 
and  it  was  a  quiet  place;  on  the  whole 
he  enjoyed  it,  and  should  rather  n-jret 
it  when  his  time  was  up,  a  mouth  from, 
then. 

Had  he  any  family? 

"  Oh,  yes.  When  the  census  was 
round,  I  contributed  more  to  it  than 
anybody  in  town.  Got  a  wife  and 
eleven  children." 

'•  Well,  don't  you  think  it  would  pay 
best  to  be  honest,  and  live  with  your 
family,  out  of  jail?  You  surely  never 
had  anything  but  trouble  from  dishon- 
esty." 

"  That 's  about  so,  boss.  I  mean  to 
go  on  the  square  after  this.  But,  you 
see,"  and  here  he  began  to  speak  con- 
fidentially, "  things  are  fixed  about  so 
in  this  world,  and  a  man  's  got  to  live 
his  life.  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  was.  It  all 
came,  about  from  a  woman.  I  was  a 
carpenter,  had  a  good  trade,  and  went 
down  to  St.  Peters  to  work.  There  1 
got  acquainted  with  a  Frenchwoman  — 
you  know  what  Frenchwomen  are  — 
and  I  had  to  marry  her.  The  fact  is 
she  was  rather  low  family;  not  so  very 
low,  you  know,  but  not  so  good  as  mine. 
Well,  I  wanted  to  go  to  Boston  to  work 
at  my  trade,  but  she  would  n't  go;  and 
I  went,  but  she  would  n't  come  to  me, 
so  in  two  or  three  years  I  came  back. 
A  man  can't  help  himself,  you  know, 
when  he  i^ets  in  with  a  woman,  espe- 
cially a  Frenchwoman.  Things  did  n't 
go  very  well,  and  never  have.  I  can't 
make  much  out  of  it,  but  I  reckon  a 
man  's  got  to  live  his  life.  Ain't  that 
about  so?" 
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"  Perhaps  so.  But  you 'd  better  try 
to  mend  matters  when  you  get  out. 
Won't  it  seem  rather  good  to  get  out 
and  sec  your  wife  and  family  again?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  have  peace  here." 

The  question  of  his  liberty  seemed 
rather  to  depress  this  cheerful  and  vi- 
vacious philosopher,  and  I  wondered 
what  the  woman  could  be  from  whose 
companionship  the  man  chose  to  be  pro- 
tected by  jail-bolts.  I  asked  the  land- 
lord about  her,  and  his  reply  was  de- 
scriptive and  sufficient.  He  only  said, 
"  She's  ayclpcr." 

Besides  the  church  and  the  jail  there 
are  no  public  institutions  in  Baddeck  to 
see  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  other  day; 
but  it  has  very  good  schools,  and  the 
examination  papers  of  Maud  and  her 
elder  sister  would  do  credit  to  Boston 
scholars  even.  You  would  not  say  that 
the  place  was  stuffed  with  books,  or 
overrun  by  lecturers,  but  it  is  an  orderly, 
Sabbath-keeping,  fairly  intelligent  town. 
Book-agents  visit  it  with  other  commer- 
cial travelers,  but  the  Hood  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  said  to  be  the  beginning 
of  sorrow,  is  hardly  turned  in  that  di- 
rection yet.  I  heard  of  a  feeble  lecture 
course  in  Halifax,  supplied  by  local  ce- 
lebrities, some  of  them  from  St.  John ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  this  is  a  virgin 
field  for  the  platform  philosophers  under 
whose  instructions  we  have  become  the 
well-informed  people  we  arc. 

The  peaceful  jail  and  the  somewhat 
tiresome  church  exhaust  one's  opportu- 
nities for  doing  good  in  Baddeck  on 
Sunday.  There  seemed  to  be  no  idlers 
about,  to  reprove;  the  occasional  lounger 
on  the  skeleton  wharves  was  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  therefore  within  the 
statute.  Xo  one,  probably,  would  have 
thought  of  rowing  out  beyond  the  island 
to  fish  for  cod,  although  as  that  fish  is 
ready  to  bite,  and  his  associations  are 
more  or  less  sacred,  there  might  be  ex- 
cuses for  angling  for  him  on  Sunday, 
when  it  would  be  wicked  to  throw  a  line 
for  another  sort  of  fish.  My  earliest 
recollections  are  of  the  cod-fish  on  the 
meeting-house  spin's  in  New  England  — 
his  sacred  tail  pointing  the  way  the  wind 
went.  I  did  not  know  then  why  this 


emblem  should  be  placed  upon  a  house 
of  worship,  any  more  than  I  knew  why 
cod-fish  balls  appeared  always  upon  the 
Sunday  break  fast- table.  But  these-  asso- 
ciations invested  this  plebeian  fish  with 
something  of  a  religious  character,  which 
he  has  never  quite  lost,  in  my  mind. 

Having  attributed  the  quiet  of  Bad- 
deck  on  Sunday  to  religion,  we  did  not 
know  to  what  to  lay  the  quiet  on  Mon- 
day. But  its  pcacef ulness  continued. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  began 
to  farm,  and  the  traders  to  trade,  and 
the  sailors  to  sail,  but  the  tourist  felt 
that  he  had  come  into  a  place  of  rest. 
The  promise  of  the  red  sky  the  evening 
before  was  fulfilled  in  another  royal  day. 
There  was  an  inspiration  in  the  air  that 
one  looks  for  rather  in  the  mountains 
than  on  the  sea-coast;  it  seemed  like 
some  new  and  gentle  compound  of  sea- 
air  and  land-air,  which  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  breathing  material.  In  this  at- 
mosphere, which  seemed  to  flow  over  all 
these  Atlantic  isles  at  this  season,  one 
endures  a  great  deal  of  exertion  with 
little  fatigue,  or  he  is  content  to  sit  still, 
and  has  no  feeling  of  sluggishness.  Mere 
living  is  a  kind  of  happiness,  and  the 
easy-going  traveler  is  satisfied  with  little 
to  do  and  less  to  see.  Let  the  reader 
not  understand  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing him  to  go  to  Baddeck.  Far  from  it. 
The  reader  was  never  yet  advised  to  go 
to  any  place,  which  he  did  not  growl 
about  if  he  took  the  advice  and  went 
there.  If  he  discovers  it  himself,  the 
case  is  different.  We  know  too  well 
what  would  happen.  A  shoal  of  trav- 
elers would  pour  down  upon  Cape  Bre- 
ton, taking  with  them  their  dyspepsia, 
their  liver-complaints,  their  lights  de- 
rangements, their  discontent,  their  guns 
and  fishing-tackle,  their  big  trunks,  their 
desire  for  rapid  travel,  their  enthusiasm 
about  the  Gaelic  language,  their  love 
for  nature;  and  they  would  very  likely 
declare  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
And  the  traveler  would  probably  be 
right,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  There 
are  few  whom  it  would  pay  to  go  a  thou- 
sand miles  for  the  sake  of  sitting  on  the 
dock  at  Baddeck  when  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  watching  the  purple  lights 
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on  the  islands  and  the  distant  hills,  the 
red  flush  in  the  horizon  and  on  the  lake, 
and  the-,  creeping  on  of  gray  twilight. 
You  can  sec  all  that  as  well  elsewhere? 
I  am  not  so  sure.  There  is  a  harmony 
of  beauty  about  the  Bras  d 'Or  at  Bad- 
deck  which  is  lacking  in  many  scenes 
of  more  pretension. 

No.  Wo  advise  no  person  to  go  to 
Cape  IJrcton.  But  if  any  one  does  go, 
he  need  not  lack  occupation.  If  he  is 
there  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
winter,  he  may  hunt,  with  good  luck,  if 
he  is  able  to  hit  anything  wiih  a  rifle, 
the  moose  and  the  caribou  on  that  long 
wilderness  peninsula  between  Baddeck 
and  A  spy  Hay,  where  the  old  cable 
landed.  He  may  also  have  his  fill  of 
salmon  fishing  in  June  and  Julv,  espe- 
cially on  the  Marjorie  River.  As  late 
as  August,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
hundred  people  were  camped  in  tents  on 
the  Marjorie,  wiling  (lie  salmon  wiih  the 
delusive  fly,  and  leading  him  to  dentil 
with  a  hook  in  his  nose.  The  speckled 
trout  lives  in  all  the  streams,  and  can 
be-  caught  whenever  he  will  bite.  The 
day  we  went  for  lam  appeared  to  be  an 
off-day,  a  sort  of  holiday  with  him. 

There  is  one  place,  however,  which 
the  traveler  must,  not  fail  to  visit.  That 
is  St.  Ann's  Bay.  lie  will  go  light  of 
baggage,  for  he  must  hire  a  farmer  to 
carry  him  from  the  Bras  d'Or  to  the 
branch  of  St.  Ann's  harbor,  and  a  part 
of  his  journey  will  be  in  a  row-boat. 
There  is  no  ride  on  the  continent,  of  the 
kind,  so  full  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
constant  surprises  as  this  around  the  in- 
dentations of  St.  Ann's  harbor.  From 
the  high  promontory  where  rests  the 
fishing  village  of  St.  Ann,  the  traveler 
will  cross  to  English  To\vn.  High 
bluffs,  bold  shores,  exquisite  sea-views, 
mountainous  ranges,  delicious  air.  the 
society  of  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
parliament  —  these  are  some  of  the 
things  to  be  enjoyed  at  this  place.  In 
point  of  grandeur  and  beauty  it  sur- 
passes Mt.  Desert,  and  is  reallv  the  most 
attractive  place  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable.  If  the  traveler  has  any 
sentiment  in  him  he  will  visit  here,  not 
without  emotion,  the  grave  of  the  Nova 


Scotia  Giant,  who  recently  laid  his  huge 
frame  alon^  this,  bis  native  shore.  A 
man  of  gigantic  height  and  awful 
breadth  of  shoulders,  with  a  hand  as 
big  as  a  shovel,  there  was  nothing  mean 
or  little  in  his  soul.  AVhile  the  visitor  is 
ga/ing  at  his  vast  shoes,  which  now  can 
be  used  only  as  sledges,  he  will  be  told 
that  the  Giant  was  greatly  respected  by 
his  neighbors  as  a  man  of  ability  and 
simple  integrity.  lie  was  not  spoiled 
by  his  metropolitan  successes,  bringing 
home  from  his  foreign  triumphs  the 
same  quiet  and  friendly  demeanor  he 
took  away;  he  is  almost  the  only  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  public  man,  who 
did  not  feel  bigger  than  he  was.  He 
performed  his  duty  in  life  without  osten- 
tation, and  returned  to  the  home  he 
loved,  unspoiled  by  the  flattery  of  con- 
stant public  curiosity.  He  knew,  hav- 
ing tried  both,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
be  good  than  to  be  great.  I  should  like 
to  have  known  him.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  world  looked  to  him  from 
his  altitude.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
much  food  it  took  at  one  time  to  make 
an  impression  on  him;  I  should  like  to 
know  what  effect  an  idea  of  ordinary 
size  had  in  his  capacious  head.  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  thrill  of  physical  delight 
he  must  have  experienced  in  merely 
closing  his  hand  over  something.  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  could  not  have  been  edu- 
cated all  through,  beginning  at  a  high 
school,  and  ending  in  a  university. 
There  was  a  field  for  the  multifarious 
new  education!  If  we  could  have  an- 
nexed him  with  his  island,  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  him  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  wouU  have  made 
foreign  nations  respect  that  body,  and 
fear  his  lightest  remark  like  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  And  he  would  have  been 
at  home  in  that  body  of  great  men. 
Alas!  he  has  passed  awav,  leaving  little 
influence  except  a  good  example  of 
growth,  and  a  grave  which  is  a  new 
promontory  on  that  ragged  coast  swept 
by  the  winds  of  the  untamed  Atlantic. 
I  could  describe  the  Bay  of  St.  Ann 
more  minutely  and  graphically  if  it  were 
desirable  to  do  so;  but  I  trust  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  make  the  trav- 
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cler  wish  to  go  there.  I  more  unre- 
servedly urge  him  to  go  there,  because 
we  did  not  go,  and  we  should  feel  no 
responsibility  for  his  liking  or  disliking. 
He  will  go  upon  the  recommendation  of 
two  gentlemen  of  taste  and  travel  whom 
we  met  at  Baddeck,  residents  of  Maine 
and  familiar  with  most  of  the  odd  and 
striking  combinations  of  land  and  water 
in  coast  scenery.  When  a  Maine  man 
admits  that  there  is  any  place  finer  than 
Mt.  Desert,  it  is  worth  making  a  note 
of. 

On  Monday  we  went  a-fishing.  Davie 
hitched  to  a  rattling  wagon  something 
that  he  called  a  horse,  a  small,  rough 
animal  with  a  great  deal  of  "  go  "  in 
him  if  he  could  be  coaxed  to  show  it. 
For  the  first  half-hour  he  went  mostly 
in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  inn,  going  in- 
differently backwards  or  forwards,  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  down  the  road,  but 
refusing  to  start  along  the  bay  in  the 
direction  of  Middle  River.  Of  course  a 
crowd  collected  to  give  advice  and  make 
remarks,  and  women  appeared  at  the 
doors  and  windows  of  adjacent  houses. 
Davie  said  he  did  n't  care  anything  about 
the  conduct  of  the  horse  —  he  could  start 
him  after  a  while,  but  he  did  n't  like  to 
have  all  the  town  looking  at  him,  espe- 
cially the  girls;  and  besides,  such  an 
exhibition  affected  the  market  value  of 
the  horse.  We  sat  in  the  wagon  circling 
round  and  round,  sometimes  in  the 
ditch  and  sometimes  out  of  it,  and  Davie 
"  whaled"  the  horse  with  his  whip  and 
abused  him  with  his  tongue.  It  was  a 
pleasant  day,  and  the  spectators  in- 
creased. 

There  are  tivo  ways  of  managing  a 
balky  horse.  My  companion  knew  one 
of  them  and  I  the  other.  His  method 
is  to  sit  quietly  in  the  wagon,  and  at 
short  intervals  throw  a  small  pebble  at 
the  horse.  *  The  theory  is  that  these 
repeated  sudden  annoyances  will  operate 
on  a  horse's  mind,  and  he  will  try  to 
escape  them  by  going  on.  The  spec- 
tators supplied  my  friend  with  stones, 
and  he  pelted  the  horse  with  measured 
gentleness.  Probably  the  horse  under- 
stood this  method,  for  he  did  not  notice 
the  attack  at  all.  My  plan  was  to  speak 


gently  to  the  horse,  requesting  him  to 
go,  and  then  to  follow  the  refusal  by 
one  sudden,  sharp  cut  of  the  lash;  to  wait 
a  moment,  and  then  repeat  the  operation. 
The  dread  of  the  coming  lash  after  the 
gentle  word  will  start  any  horse.  I 
tried  this,  and  with  a  certain  success. 
The  horse  backed  us  into  the  ditch,  and 
would  probably  have  backed  himself 
into  the  wagon,  if  I  had  continued. 
When  the  animal  was  at  length  ready 
to  go,  Davie  took  him  by  the  bridle,  ran 
by  his  side,  coaxed  him  into  a  gallop, 
and  then,  leaping  in  behind,  lashed  him 
into  a  run,  which  had  little  respite  for 
ten  miles,  up  hill  or  down.  Remon- 
strance on  behalf  of  the  horse  was  in 
vain,  and  it  was  only  on  the  return 
home  that  this  specimen  Cape  Breton 
driver  began  to  reflect  how  he  could 
erase  the  welts  from  the  horse's  back 
before  his  father  saw  them. 

Our  way  lay  along  the  charming  bay 
of  the  Bras  d'Or,  over  the  sprawling 
bridge  of  the  Big  Baddeck,  a  black, 
sedgy,  lonesome  stream,  to  Middle 
River,  which  debouches  out  of  a  scraggy 
country  into  a  bayou  with  ragged  shores, 
about  which  the  Indians  have  encamp- 
ments, and  in  which  are  the  skeleton 
stakes  of  fish-weirs.  Saturday  night  we 
had  seen  trout  jumping  in  the  still 
water  above  the  bridge.  We  followed 
the  stream  up  two  or  three  miles  to 
a  Gaelic  settlement  of  farmers.  The 
river  here  flows  through  lovely  meadows, 
sandy,  fertile,  and  sheltered  by  hills  — 
a  green  Eden,  one  of  the  few  peaceful 
inhabited  spots  in  the  world.  I  could 
conceive  of  no  news  coming  to  these 
Highlanders  later  than  the  defeat  of 
the  Pretender.  Turning  from  the  road, 
through  a  lane  and  crossing  a  shallow 
brook,  we  reached  the  dwelling  of  one 
of  the  original  McGregors,  or  at  least 
as  good  as  an  original.  Mr.  McGregor 
is  a  fiery-haired  Scotchman  and  brother, 
cordial  and  hospitable,  who  entertained 
our  wayward  horse,  and  freely  advised 
us  where  the  trout  on  his  farm  were 
most  likely  to  be  found  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  speak 
well  of  Mr.  McGregor's  residence,  but 
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truth  is  older  than  Scotchmen,  and  the 
reader  looks  to  us  for  truth  and  not  flat- 
tery. Though  the  McGregor  seems 
to  have  a  good  farm,  his  house  is  little 
better  than  a  shanty  —  a  rather  cheer- 
less place  for  the  "woman"  to  slave 
away  her  uneventful  life  in,  and  bring 
up  her  scantily  clothed  and  semi-wild 
flock  of  children.  And  yet  I  suppose 
there  must  be  happiness  in  it  —  there 
always  is  where  there  are  plenty  of  chil- 
dren, and  milk  enough  for  them.  A 
white-haired  boy  who  lacked  adequate 
trousers,  small  though  he  was,  was 
brought  forward  by  his  mother  to  de- 
scribe a  trout  he  had  recently  caught, 
which  was  nearly  as  long  as  the  boy 
himself.  The  young  Gael's  invention  was 
rewarded  by  a  present  of  real  fish-hooks. 
We  found  here  in  this  rude  cabin  the 
hospitality  that  exists  in  all  remote  re- 
gions where  travelers  are  few.  Mrs. 
McGregor  had  none  of  that  reluctance, 
which  women  feel  in  all  more  civilized 
agricultural  regions,  to  "  break  a  pan  of 
milk,"  and  Mr.  McGregor  even  pressed 
us  to  partake  freely  of  that  simple  drink. 
And  he  refused  to  take  any  pay  for  it, 
in  a  sort  of  surprise  that  such  a  simple 
act  of  hospitality  should  have  any  com- 
mercial value.  But  travelers  themselves 
destroy  one  of  their  chief  pleasures. 
No  doubt  we  planted  the  notion  in  the 
McGregor  mind  that  the  small  kindnesses 
of  life  may  be  made  profitable,  by  offer- 
ing to  pay  for  the  milk;  and  probably 
the  next  travelers  in  that  Eden  will  suc- 
ceed in  leaving  some  small  change  there, 
if  they  use  a  little  tact. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  for  trout. 
Perhaps  the  McGregor  was  aware  of 
that  when  he  freely  gave  us  the  run  of 
the  stream  in  his  meadows,  and  pointed 
out  the  pools  where  we  should  be  sure 
of  good  luck.  It  was  a  charming  August 
day,  just  the  day  that  trout  enjoy  lying 
in  cool  deep  places,  and  moving  their 
fins  in  quiet  content,  indifferent  to  the 
skimming  fly  or  to  the  proffered  sport  of 
rod  and  reel.  The  Middle  River  grace- 
fully winds  through  this  Vale  of  Tempo 
over  a  sandy  bottom,  sometimes  spark- 
ling in  shallows,  and  then  gently  repos- 
ing in  the  broad  bends  of  the  grassy 


banks.  It  was  in  one  of  these  bends, 
where  the  stream  swirled  around  in  se- 
ductive eddies,  that  we  tried  our  skill. 
We  heroically  waded  the  stream  and 
threw  our  flies  from  the  highest  bank; 
but  neither  in  the  black  water  nor  in 
the  sandy  shallows  could  any  trout  be 
coaxed  to  spring  to  the  deceitful  leaders. 
We  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  persons  who  had  ever  failed  to  strike 
trout  in  that  pool,  and  this  was  some- 
thing. The  meadows  were  sweet  with 
the  newly  cut  grass,  the  wind  softly 
blew  down  the  river,  large  white  clouds 
sailed  high  overhead  and  cast  shadows 
on  the  changing  water,  but  to  all  these 
gentle  influences  the  fish  were  insensi- 
ble, and  sulked  in  their  cool  retreats. 
At  length  in  a  small  brook  flowing  into 
the  Middle  River  we  found  the  trout 
more  sociable ;  and  it  is  lucky  that  we 
did  so.  for  I  should  with  reluctance  stain 
these  pages  with  a  fiction;  and  yet  the 
public  would  have  just  reason  to  resent 
a  fish  story  without  any  fish  in  it.  Un- 
der a  bank,  in  a  pool  crossed  by  a  log 
and  shaded  by  a  tree,  we  found  a  drove 
of  the  speckled  beauties  at  home  — 
dozens  of  them  a  foot  long,  each  moving 
lazily  a  little,  their  black  backs  relieved 
by  their  colored  fins.  They  must  have 
seen  us,  but  at  first  they  showed  no  de- 
sire for  a  closer  acquaintance.  To  the 
red  ibis  and  the  white  miller  and  the 
brown  hackle  and  the  gray  fly  they  were 
alike  indifferent.  Perhaps  the  love  for 
made  flies  is  an  artificial  taste  and  has 
to  be  cultivated.  These  at  any  rate 
were  uncivilized  trout,  and  it  was  only 
when  we  took  the  advice  of  the  young 
McGregor  and  baited  our  hooks  with 
the  angle-worm,  that  the  fish  joined  in 
our  day's  sport.  They  could  not  resist 
the  lively  wiggle  of  the  worm  before 
their  very  noses,  and  we  lifted  them  out 
one  after  another,  gently,  and  very 
much  as  if  we  were  hooking  them  out 
of  a  barrel,  until  we  had  a  handsome 
string.  It  may  have  been  fun  for  them, 
but  it  was  not  much  sport  for  us.  All 
the  small  ones  the  young  McGregor 
contemptuously  threw  back  into  the 
water.  The  sportsman  will  perhaps 
learn  from  this  incident  that  there  are 
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plenty  of  trout  in  Cape  Breton  in  Au- 
gust, but  that  the  fishing  is  not  exhila- 
rating. 

The  next  morning  the  semi-weekly 
steamboat  from  Sidney  came  into  the 
bay,  and  drew  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  Baddeck  down  to  the  wharf; 
and  the  two  travelers,  reluctant  to  leave 
the  hospitable  inn,  and  the  peaceful  jail, 
and  the  double-barreled  church,  and 
all  the  loveliness  of  this  reposeful  place, 
prepared  to  depart.  The  most  conspic- 
uous person  on  the  steamboat  was  a  thin 
man  whose  extraordinary  height  was 
made  more  striking  by  his  very  long- 
waisted  black  coat  and  his  very  short 
pantaloons.  He  was  so  tall  that  he 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  his  bal- 
ance, and  his  hat  was  set  upon  the  back 
of  his  head  to  preserve  his  equilibrium. 
He  had  arrived  at  that  stage  when  peo- 
ple affected  as  he  was  are  oratorical, 
and  overflowing  with  information  and 
good-nature.  With  what  might  in  strict 
art  be  called  an  excess  of  expletives,  he 
explained  that  he  was  a  civil  engineer, 
that  he  had  lost  his  rubber-coat,  that  he 
was  a  great  traveler  in  the  Provinces, 
and  he  seemed  to  find  a  humorous  satis- 


faction in  reiterating  the  fact  of  his 
familiarity  with  Painsec-Junction.  It 
evidently  hovered  in  the  misty  horizon 
of  his  mind  as  a  joke,  and  he  contrived 
to  present  it  to  his  audience  in  that 
light.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamboat 
he  addressed  the  town,  and  then,  to  the 
relief  of  the  passengers,  he  decided  to 
go  ashore.  When  the  boat  drew  away 
on  her  voyage  we  left  him  swaying 
perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
good-naturedly  resenting  the  grasp  of 
his  coat-tail  by  a  friend,  addressing  us 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  wishing 
us  prosperity  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 
His  was  the  only  effort  in  the  nature  of 
a  public  lecture  that  we  heard  in  the 
Provinces,  and  we  could  not  judge  of 
his  ability  without  hearing  a  ' '  course. ' ' 
Perhaps  it  needed  this  slight  disturb- 
ance, and  the  contrast  of  this  hazy  mind 
with  the  serene  clarity  of  the  day,  to 
put  us  into  the  most  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  our  voyage.  Certainly,  as  we 
glided  out  upon  the  summer  waters  and 
began  to  get  the  graceful  outlines  of  the 
widening  shores,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
taken  passage  to  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


AN  AFTER-THOUGHT. 


I  HEARD  a  song  so  sweet  and  rare, 
Its  tuneful  path  was  through  the  air, 
Its  death  the  echo  of  a  prayer. 

My  face  flamed  as  the  Singer's  should, 

But  hers  —  rained  on  with  flowers,  she  stood 

As  one  who  mourns  a  half- won  good; 

The  song  unsung  we  did  not  hear, 

Though  ever  to  her  inward  ear 

Its  prisoned  sweetness  grew  more  clear. 


The  Poet  saw  through  reverent  eyes 
The  blissful  world  that  round  us  lies  — • 
The  play  of  leaves  on  twilight  skies, 
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The  quiver  of  a  swallow's  wings. 

So  knit  arc  souls  of  thoughts  with  things, 

That  from  each  form  some  symbol  springs. 

And  when  from  pain  of  bliss  he  spoke, 
Such  sense  of  fairness  in  men  woke, 
They  called  him,  Poet  of  blind  folk; 

But  that  rare  grace  which  nature  wore, 
Haunting  the  Poet  evermore, 
Diviner  utterance  doth  implore. 


As  clouds  along  the  eastern  sky 
Lean  out  to  see  the  great  sun  die, 
And  turn  all  crimson  where  they  lie 

With  glory  that  he  casts  aside  — 

So  we,  by  nearness  glorified, 

Have  watched  a  white  soul,  as  it  died, 

Divest  itself  of  human  praise, 
Deplore  the  guilt  of  blameless  days, 
Bewail  the  stain  of  stainless  ways. 

IV. 

Oh  futile  strife  that  robs  of  rest, 
And  leaves  the  crowned  soul  unblest, 
Since  still  a  better  mocks  its  best! 

The  bitter  thought  grew  sweet  in  me, 
As  though  an  angel  changed  its  key 
And  set  its  secret  music  free. 

My  Singer,  Poet,  and  pure  Heart, 
Oh  grieve  not  where  you  sit  apart 
Because  an  ideal  mocks  your  art! 

Earth's  failures  do  most  strongly  plead 
For  those  immortal  years  whose  need 
Has  worked  in  men  a  common  creed. 


Annie  JR.  Annan. 
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MOSE   EVANS. 


PART  II. 


VI. 


SINCE  that  night  when  our  landlord 
flung  Odd  Archer  from  the  supper-room, 
he  had  passed  as  completely  out  of  my 
mind  also  as  he  then  had  out  of  the  door. 
When  my  wife  and  myself  came  from 
Evans'  room,  after  our  conversation  just 
recorded,  the  door  of  the  apartment  im- 
mediately across  the  hall,  and  from 
which  we  had  rescued  our  poor  friend, 
happened  to  stand  open,  and  I  caught 
passing  sight  of  some  one  in  the  same 
bed  from  whose  slough  Evans  had  been 
plucked;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
well-known  voice  exclaimed,  — 

"I  say,  Anderson!  Colonel  Ander- 
son ! ' '  for  I  had  every  grade  of  title  out 
West,  according  to  my  standing  with 
the  person  speaking.  So,  letting  Helen 
pass  on,  I  halted  a  moment  in  the  door- 
way. Merely  the  tip  of  his  dissipated 
nose  appearing  among  the  disordered 
bed-clothing,  —  Odd  Archer,  of  course ! 

"  You  here?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Had  a  fall.  Arm  broken.  As  if 
you  did  not  do  it!  "  the  lawyer  remarks. 

"  I  do  it?  " 

"  So  the  landlord  tells  me.  You 
might  have  known  I  was  not  respon- 
sible. Threw  me  out  of  the  room.  The 
landlord  tells  me  he  was  too  late  to  stop 
you.  What  was  it?" 

Without  replying,  I  went  below  in 
search  of  said  master  of  the  house.  It 
was  of  no  use.  He  was  but  beginning 
to  sober  with  view  to  supper  money 
from  the  coming  stage.  Besides,  I 
passed  his  pallid  wife  on  the  stairs,  and 
had  neither  heart  nor  revolver  for  any 
"difficulty"  with  the  man.  And  the 
landlord  was,  in  a  sense,  but  telling 
the  truth ;  he  had  been  but  the  tongs,  so 
to  speak,  with  which  I  had  disposed  of 
the  obnoxious  individual.  I  had  no  in- 
tention at  all,  when  I  left  his  room,  of 
seeing  Archer  again,  but,  on  second 


thought,  it  does  not  do  for  a  man  in 
business  to  cut  himself  utterly  off  from 
any  other  man  about  him  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  telling,  in  reference  even  to 
the  most  despicable  or  insignificant  per- 
son living,  but  that,  and  at  any  moment, 
he  may  become,  in  the  rapid  and  unex- 
pected complications  of  business,  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  or  a  powerful  friend. 
Much,  too,  as  I  detested  the  miserable 
scamp,  for  my  soul  I  could  not  help  lik- 
ing him. 

"  You  did  perfectly  right,"  he  said 
that  same  night,  when  I  had  told  him 
the  facts  of  his  conduct.  "A  woman! 
And  in  the  presence  of  your  wife!  I 
deserved  all  you  did,  sir,  and  more, 
though  I  would  rather  you  had  done 
what  you  did  with  your  own  hands. 
They  put  so  much  strychnine  in  the 
whisky,  General  Anderson !  A  woman! 
And  unprotected!  I  was  deranged. 
No,  sir,  you  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. I  knew  the  landlord  lied,  or  I 
would  not  have  called  you,  —  would  have 
shot  you  as  soon  as  my  arm  had  healed. 
Very  strange,  how  pervasive  you  North- 
ern people  are !  You  were  present  when 
Mose  Evans  had  that  difficulty  with  me, 
you  remember.  Permeating!  Pervasive! 
Now  the  bars  of  slavery  are  down,  I 
suppose  you  Yankees  will  New  En- 
glandize  the  continent ! ' ' 

1 '  Certainly !  We  landed  at  Plymouth 
to  do  that.  And  we  intend  to  hammer 
and  shape  America  according  to  our 
notion,  that  we  may  revolutionize,  with 
this  republic,  the  whole  world!  "I  re- 
plied, for  the  vivacity  of  the  man  was 
infectious.  Are  the  springs  of  his  un- 
wearying, inexhaustible  happiness  in  his 
body  or  mind?  I  asked  myself.  It 
was  phenomenal  that  this  wretch,  who 
should  be  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
was  always  as  radiant,  to  outer  appear- 
ance at  least,  as  an  angel!  There  he 
lay,  battered,  bruised,  burned  out  by 
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alcohol,  undermined  in  his  very  mar- 
row by  debauchery;  possessing  hardly  a 
penny  in  the  world,  certainly  not  a 
friend  who  would  give  a  copper  to  have 
him  live;  blasted  in  every  memory  of 
tin-  past,  with  no  gleam  of  hope  for  the 
future;  yet  his  rat-like  eyes  were  glitter- 
ing with  joy  as  well  as  life!  I  know  no 
more,  at  last,  of  human  nature  than  I 
do  of  Sanskrit!  It  takes  the  Being  who 
made  the  heart,  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  his  worlds,  to  understand  it! 

How  the  man  rattled  on !  He  did  not 
care  in  the  least  which  way  the  conver- 
sation turned.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  after 
speaking  upon  almost  every  other  topic, 
falling  back  at  last,  as  he  invariably  did, 
in  the  end,  upon  himself  and  his  own 
experiences,  ' '  I  was  a  remarkable  child. 
I  told  you  so  before.  You  know  the 
children  of  distinguished  ministers  al- 
ways are  more  bright,  petted,  accus- 
tomed to  society,  than  average  chil- 
dren. The  trouble  with  me  was  that 
my  father,  being  so  very  distinguished  as 
tin-  pastor  for  thirty  years  of  a  leading 
city  church,  was  too  much  a  great  divine 
to  be  a  father  at  all.  A  purer  hearted, 
more  unselfish,  more  affectionate,  more 
perfectly  exemplary  man,  even  in  his 
securest  privacy,  never  lived.  But  what 
time  did  he  get,  do  you  suppose,  Ander- 
son, to  be  a  parent?  The  tinkle  of  his 
door-bell  was  almost  as  unceasing  as 
that  of  a  sleigh  in  mid-winter.  What 
a  Xoah's  Ark  our  house  was!  Book 
agents;  people  in  the  pressing  interest 
of  a  hundred  societies;  persons  coming 
to  be  married,  and,  at  least  by  the  proxy 
of  their  friends,  to  be  buried;  husbands 
requiring  a  ten  minutes'  conversation, 
lasting  an  hour,  to  the  effect  that  if 
their  pastor  did  not  see  and  talk  to 
their  wives,  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  there  must  be  a  separation ; 
and  wives,  staying  twice  as  long,  to  urge 
the  same,  with  floods  of  tears,  about 
their  husbands.  Young  men  in  refer- 
ence to  young  ladies  —  stop !  I  bear  in 
mind  perfectly  a  young  lady  who  laid 
before  my  father,  never  noticing  me 
playing  dominoes  under  the  parlor  table, 
this  case  in  regard  to  her  betrothed: 
'  John  wanted  me  last  night  to  lay  my 
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hand  on  our  parlor  Bible,  and  solemnly 
make  oath  that  I  loyed  him.  Now,  my 
dear  pastor '  (I  remember,  Anderson, 
what  a  modest,  beautiful,  lady-like  girl 
she  was,  and  how  eagerly  she  looked  at 
my  father  through  her  tears,  her  veil  on 
one  side),  '  dear  Dr.  Archer,  my  mother 
is  dead,  and  pa  don't  care;  ought  John 
to  ask  me  that?  He  knows  I  love  him 
with  all  my  heart,  but  he  says  he  e:m- 
not  marry  me  unless  I  will  swear  I  do! 
I  never  swore  in  my  life! '  Child  as  I 
was,  the  embryo  lawyer  in  me  was 
aware  it  was  only  a  trick  of  the  scoun- 
drel to  get  off  from  his  engagement  be- 
cause her  father  had  lost  money,  or  he 
had  found  a  richer  girl!  "  and  here  Mr. 
Archer  paused,  only  to  begin  again. 
"  When  a  man  has  a  household,  Ander- 
son, of  two  thousand  souls, — souls, 
mind,  —  and  has  to  fit  them  for  eternity 
as  well  as  for  time,  how  can  he  devote 
himself  to  his  two  or  three  children? 
When  the  children  of  such  a  man  turn 
out  well,  as  they  very  often  do,  the  most 
effective  piety  of  the  distinguished  fa- 
ther lies  in  accomplishing  that!  I  don't 
want  to  bore  you  to  death,  Anderson," 
he  paused  again  at  this  point  to  remark. 
"  Oh,  go  on,  I  am  quite  interested," 
I  said,  for  I  had  no  desire  to  talk;  the 
velocity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  man  wea- 
ried me  from  trying  to  say  anything. 
And  I  am  satisfied  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Throop  and  myself  had  un- 
loosed in  him  thoughts  which  had  been 
repressed  for  years  in  his  Brown  County 
burial.  "  Even  leave  out  all  my  father's 
engagements,"  he  continued;  "  take  his 
choir,  for  instance !  The  bellows-blower 
out  of  sight  is  not  the  only  person  of 
whom  no  one  knows  or  cares,  by  whom, 
really,  all  the  music  is  produced.  It  is 
the  pastor,  sir.  Musical  people  are  so 
sensitive;  only  by  unceasing  and  most 
delicate  tact  did  my  father  prevent 
harshest  discord  around  '  the  organ. 
And  religious  people,  sir,  are  the  most 
tensely  strung  of  all  people;  only  by  the 
perpetual  power  of  a  deeper  piety  did 
my  father  control  and  impel  them,  con- 
trolling to  impel.  I  must  and  will  say, 
as  an  entire  outsider,  Anderson,  that 
piety  is  a  force!  We  have  enough  of 
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science  among  the  politics,  and  receipts 
for  making  best  butter  in  our  papers  out 
there,  for  me  to  have  read  something 
upon  the  subject.  Not  having  a  particle 
myself,  I  know  religion  to  be  an  actual 
force;  a  something  which  hurls  that  old 
New  Hampshire,  for  instance, — my 
father,  too,  during  all  my  knowledge  of 
him,  —  as  I  hurl  a  brick !  The  unscien- 
tific thing  about  it  is,  you  cannot  cor- 
relate it  with  —  I  mean,  it  never  runs 
into  greed,  ambition;  physical  energy, 
apart  from  and  dead  against  these.  The 
philosophers  trace  all  known  force,  don't 
they,  to  the  sun  ?  Here  is  an  acknowl- 
edged force,  seems  to  me,  traceable  to, 
and  demonstrating  the  unknown  and  the 
unknowable  God.  See,  Anderson?  " 

I  merely  assented  by  a  nod,  and  he 
was  off  again. 

"  Because,  you  know,  life,  vegetable 
and  animal,  the  highest  force  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  precisely 
that  force  which  science  fails  to  track 
and  comprehend.  Now  religion  is  but 
a  sort  of  stronger  life  from  God.  There 
is  gravity,  too,  which  contradicts  all 
laws  of  correlation  and  conservation. 
Scientists  say  gravity,  holding  and  hurl- 
ing all  worlds  from  a  central  sun,  in 
virtue  of  its  attraction,  —  attraction, 
mind,  —  is  at  once  the  strongest,  broad- 
est, most  incomprehensible  force  known. 
They  had  better  class  the  direct  power 
of  the  Deity  upon  the  soul  with  gravity, 
say,  and  let  it  alone!  But  I  am  talking 
about  myself,  a  subject  which  I  under- 
stand, however,  far  less  than  I  do  sci- 
ence even. 

"  The  trouble  is,  I  was  lost  among 
my  father's  crowd  —  two  thousand  —  of 
children.  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  not 
a  circumstance  to  him.  He  would  have 
me  in  his  study,  at  my  book  or  blocks, 
while  he  was  at  his  sermon  for  Sunday. 
As  he  warmed  to  it,  I  was  out  of  exist- 
ence to  him.  He  was  very  eloquent, 
and  I  have  watched  him  write,  how 
often !  All  co'ol  and  concordance  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sermon,  tearing  up  sheet 
after  sheet  and  starting  again,  then 
the  pen  would  beg-in  to  fly,  the  light 
would  come  to  his  eyes,  he  would  repeat 
aloud  while  writing.  Sometimes  I  have 


stopped  from  my  play  to  wonder  at  him 
writing  like  lightning,  with  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  cheeks  and  dropping  upon 
the  paper  as  he  wrote.  Often  he  would 
straighten  himself  up  in  his  chair,  both 
hands  stretched  out  in  earnest  argument, 
the  pen  in  one  of  them,  and  say  to  me 
building  houses  across  the  floor,  '  O  un- 
dying soul!  how  can  you  resist  the  logic 
of  love  omnipotent  as  that! '  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  his  face  aglow  like 
that  of  an  angel.  Suddenly  a  tap  at  his 
door,  and  our  black  Corrilla  would  peep 
in  and  say,  '  Oh,  Mass  Austin,  I'se  so 
sorry,  but  gen'1'man  in  parlor,  say  he 
must  see  you,  on'y  five  minits!'  When 
I  add  that,  arrested  in  mid  career,  my 
father,  the  tears  still  wetting  his  cheeks 
or  the  light  of  victorious  argument 
sparkling  in  his  eyes,  would  say,  '  Oh, 
bother! '  it  was  not  in  anger,  but  in 
pure  sorrow;  and  it  was  beautiful,  —  for 
I  was  glad  to  run  down  with  him,  — yes, 
beautiful,  his  courtesy,  even  cordiality, 
to  a  perfect  stranger,  demanding,  very 
often,  that  he  should  subscribe  for  one  of 
those  gorgeously  gilded,  wood-illustrated 
good  books,  for  which  a  minister  has  as 
much  use  as  a  skilled  carpenter  has  for 
a  toy  saw!  Even  when  my  father  would 
lie  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  on 
the  rare  evenings  he  did  not  go  out,  in 
the  brief  intervals  between  visits,  while 
he  played  with  his  children,  his  mind 
was  on  some  pressing  case  in  his  church, 
or  he  would  keep  saying  to  us  seated  on 
his  knees,  '  Yes,  darling,  oh  yes,'  while 
he  jotted  down  a  memorandum  or  so  for 
his  next  sermon.  His  church  prospered, 
but  his  children  perished ! ' ' 
•"  Eli,  as  of  old!  "  I  interjected  here. 

"And  I  Hophni  and  Phineas  rolled 
into  one,  yes!"  and  the  lawyer  turned 
himself  a  little  in  his  rat-like  burrow 
among  the  dirty  bedclothes  to  continue, 
"  only  it  was  an  over-occupied  Samuel, 
in  this  case,  not  Eli  at  all.  Samuel's 
scoundrel  sons  were  judges,  you  remem- 
ber, that  is,  lawyers  fully  developed, 
overturning  by  their  rascality  the  the- 
ocracy of  the  Hebrews  and  bringing 
about  a  monarchy  instead ! 

"  The  other  guilty  party,"  he  added,  . 
u  was  my  equally  innocent  mother.     All 
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along  she  had  her  hands  full,  if  merely 
to  keep  our  heavy  expenses  in  such 
hounds  as  not  to  worry  her  husband, 
for,  like  all  eloquent  men,  he  had  an  in- 
suflicient  idea  of  the  immortal  value  of  a 
dollar,  a  soul  being,  instead,  his  stand- 
ard. She  was  an  invalid,  too.  Besides, 
she  died  when  I  was  ten, — absorbed 
herself  then  among  the  church  in  heaven 
as  my  father  was  in  that  on  earth!  Well 
for  church,  well  for  parents,  but  what 
about  me!  Look  at  the  influence  of 
Miss  Throop  upon  Mose  Evans!  I  tell 
you,  Anderson,  I  never  had  the  firm 
white  hand  of  a  pure  woman  upon  me, 
since  my  mother  died;  and  God  in 
heaven  knows  the  sort  of  influence  the 
other  kind  of  women  exert,  as  powerful 
hi  another  direction! " 

There  was  so  long  a  pause  here  that  I 
supposed  the  man  had  exhausted  him- 
M-lf.  He  winced  a  little  as  he  raised 
his  a i-in ;  encumbered  by  splints  and 
bandages,  with  his  other  hand,  and 
added  after  awhile,  — 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  dirty  details. 
Paul  said,  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am;  and  I  was  just  about  saying, 
By  lack  of  the  grace  of  God,  I  too  am 
what  I  am!  But  I  am  as  under  oath  to 
spciik  actual  fact,  and,  jack-leg  lawyer, 
disreputable,  intemperate,  and  every- 
thing else  that  I  am  to-day,  I  know  as 
well  as  a  man  can  k'now  anything  that, 
with  all  my  capacity  and  opportunity, 
I  could  and  should  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  am.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Heaven  left  me  to  the  grip  of 
evil  influence  when  I  was  such  a  mere 
child,  ardent,  ignorant,  wax  to  the  hand- 
ling, —  all  I  am  to-day  the  growth  of  that ! 
Sparks  which  should  have  slept  in  the 
soul  for  ten  years  longer,  blown  by  the 
lips  of  our  negroes  into  consuming  fires  — 
poor,  miserable,  utterly  helpless  child!  " 
The  man  was  weeping,  pathos  in  his  tones 
and  manner  such  as  I  fail  to  be  able  to 
describe.  Some  moments  passed  before 
he  continued  more  gravely,  "Mind,  sir, 
I  am  speaking  solely  of  myself;  mine 
may  be  an  exceptional  case.  Nor  would 
you  have  ever  heard  me  say  all  this  if  I 
had  not  been  trapped  so  in  this  sick- 
bed "  —  strong  profanity  —  "  and  noth- 


ing to  do  but  talk.  Yet  I  know,  as  well 
as  you,  sir,  that  the  unmitigated  scoun- 
drel I  am  to-day  is,  at  last,  of  my  own 
making!  Any  jury,  any  God,  would  hold 
me  personally  responsible  and  punish  me, 
and  justly,  as  all  my  conscience  agrees! 
I  do  not  understand  beyond  this  why, 
while  I  take  an  interest  in  every  other 
client,  —  the  greater  the  scamp  the 
deeper  the  interest,  —  of  myself,  Ander- 
son, as  my  worst  client,  I  am  tired  to 
death  and  throw  up  the  case!  Why, 
sir,  I  am  as  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
myself  as  you  can  be." 

"  And  yet,"  I  remarked  after  a  long 
silence,  "you  are  so  strangely  happy, 
Mr.  Archer,  generally,  at  least  "  — 

"Temperament,  sir!  Talent, — if  I 
dared  say  it,  — genius,  sir!  and,  did  you 
know  it?  the  highest  genius  is  merely 
spinal  disease :  Robert  Hall,  for  instance. 
Dare  say,  sir,"  he  added,  "  Satan  him- 
self, by  very  force  of  character,  has  a 
certain  sort  of  joy!  People  fling  me  off 
from  them  with  a  shudder,  as  they  would 
a  clot  of  filth  from  their  hand !  I  am  so 
mired  through  that  it  is  impossible  the 
hand  of  my  mother  can  ever  touch  me 
again.  I  dare  not  kill  myself;  I  was 
taught  to  believe  about  the  after  life, 
that  I  shall  be  forever  and  ever  myself 
still,  you  observe!  Drunk?  What  is 
left  me  but  to  get  the  drunkest  drunk 
possible?  With  all  that,  you  say  true,  I 
am  always  happy,  very  happy  even 
while  miserable.  Genius,  sir,  is  jov ! 
an  infernal  sort,  I  acknowledge,  in  my 
instance! " 

And  yet,  when  I  hailed  the  opportu- 
nity and  was  about  to  enter  upon  con- 
versation which  might  possibly  benefit 
him  — 

"  Bah!  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed  with 
total  and  inconceivable  change  of  man- 
ner, ' '  what  a  fool  I  am !  you  a  land 
agent  and  brought  to  tears,  and  that  by 
a  jack-leg  lawyer!  How  do  you  know  1 
have  n't  been  merely  lying  to  you  to  kill 
time.  But,  as  a  gentleman,  I  have  n't. 
The  man  is  dead,  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else ! 

"Now,  Anderson,"  he  continued, 
every  trace  of  seriousness  gone,  happy 
as  a  lark,  the  facile  face  overflowing 
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with  vivacity,  "you  have  been  in  Caro- 
lina so  long,  I  wonder  you  have  not 
asked  the  Brown  Cpunty  news.  I  am 
just  from  there,  you  know." 

"  General  Throop  and  family  are 
well,"  I  replied;  "  I  have  had  a  letter  to- 
day from  him ; "  for  I  saw,  as  even  his  own 
father  would  have  seen,  that  it  was  use- 
less to  try  to  talk  seriously  to  him  then, 
and  bided  my  time. 

"Magnificent  man!  Reminds  one, 
with  his  portly  person  and  white  head, 
of  a  magnolia!  Mrs.  Throop,"  the  law- 
yer continued,  "is  a  lady.  I  am  sur- 
prised she  does  not  leave  religious  fanat- 
icism to  Northerners  —  ah,  excuse  me. 
Our  Southern  ministers,  at  least,  are  as 
orthodox  as  they  are  eloquent!  Miss 
Throop  I  respect  and  admire  too  much 
to  approach.  Have  you  any  such  ladies 
North,  sir?  Ah,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  An- 
derson "  — 

"Is  a  Southern  lady,  Mr.  Archer; 
but  you  speak,"  I  continued  with  heat, 
"  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
North.  I  decline  to  converse  upon  the 
subject!" 

"  Pardon  me,"  my  companion  replied 
with  his  indescribable  air  of  good  breed- 
ing, although  swathed  to  the  chin  in  the 
bedclothing,  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
offend  upon  that  theme.  I  may  not 
have  told  you,  but  I  studied  law  at  Cam- 
bridge. Besides,  many  of  my  friends  in 
Carolina  are  married  to  ladies  from  the 
North.  Ladies  more  beautiful,  intelli- 
gent, charming  in  every  sense,  I  never 
met.  I  am  compelled,  however,  to  add, 
neither  I,  nor  you,  sir,  ever  met  a  lady 
of  the  remarkable  magnetism,  if  I  dare 
so  speak,  of  Miss  Throop,  South  or 
North.  My  only  objection  to  the  North- 
ern ladies  married  South,  whom  I  met 
during  the  war,  was  the  excess,  I  al- 
most said  exceeding  violence  of  feeling 
against  their  former  section;  invariably 
so,  and  surely  they  are  not  to  blame 
for  that!  But,  pardon  me.  Did  Gen- 
eral ,  Throop  say  anything,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  about  Mose  Evans?"  And,  as 
he  says  it,  the  speaker  reverts  from 
the  man  of  breeding  and  society  to 
the  ' '  low-down  ' '  lawyer  in  the  cross- 
examination  manner  of  the  question. 


"Merely  that  he  had  made  himself 
very  useful,  so  useful  that  he  regretted 
he  had  so  suddenly  left,  because,  the 
General  supposed,  of  his  mother's  death, 
though  taking  place  some  time  before. 
Harry  Peters  rents  the  place,"  I  added, 
and  desired  to  change  the  subject.  I  had 
no  intention  this  slippery  person  should 
be  mixed  up  in  Mose  Evans'  matters  if 
I  could  help  it.  "  How  is  Mr.  Parkin- 
son? "  I  asked. 

"  Terribly  in  love  with  Miss  Throop. 
He  had  better  make  up  his  mind  to  one 
of  the  fat  Miss  Robinsons.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  marry  her  part  of  the  planta- 
tion and  be  comfortable  for  life.  Do 
you  know  how  Mose  Evans  was  taken 
sick?  "  the  lawyer  asked  eagerly. 

"  Some  form  of  typhoid  "  — I  began. 

"  Shows  the  difference  between  us. 
You  look  at  men  only  with  reference  to 
land.  Well  you  came  when  you  did. 
Drugged,  sir.  It  was  well  known  the 
man  had  money  when  he  left  Browns- 
town.  Has  n't  he  told  you  how  he  was 
waylaid  along  the  road?  Narrow  es- 
cape, I  tell  you.  That  is  why  I  came 
down.  No  one  can  help  liking  the  man. 
If,  after  that  matter  with  his  mother,  I 
could  "  — 

"Drugged?" 

"  By  a  Methodist  preacher.  Of  course 
he  wasn't  a  preacher  of  any  sort;  a 
brother  of  Dob  Butler.  Oh,  I  know  him ; 
have  defended  him,  too,  you  see;  dressed 
up  in  a  long  coat  and  longer  face  for  the 
purpose.  They  found  out  Mose  Evans 
was  a  religious  man.  That  rascal  actually 
read  Scripture,  sang  hymns,  and  prayed 
with  him !  There  is  an  organized  gang 
of  them,"  the  lawyer  lowered  his  voice 
as  he  said  it. 

"  But  the  landlord  never  told  me,"  I 
began. 

"  Why,  sir,  that  is  one  reason,"  Mr. 
Archer  explained,  with  a  smile  at  my 
simplicity,  "he  was  so  very  willing  to 
pitch  me  out  at  your  suggestion.  So 
far  a  sa  fool  can  be  a  villain,  he  is  one 
of  them.  This  house  is  one  of  their 
head-quarters.  They  did  their  level 
best  to  banter  Evans  into  cards;  they 
would  have  cleaned  him  out  in  one 
night.  'Then  the  mock  preacher  slipped 
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some  drug  into  Evans'  coffee,  while 
waiting  upon  him  so  kindly.  If  they 
had  not  overdone  the  matter  in  their 
eagerness,  by  putting  in  too  much, 
and  he  had  not  had  the  constitution  he 
has,  it  would  have  killed  him;  fortu- 
nately it  drove  him  only  into  fever. 
We  lawyers  know  everything  and  every- 
body. If  you  have  money,  Anderson, 
don't  be  brash  about  it.  I  know  your 
wife  is  a  great  protection,  —  they  always 
respect  a  lady,  —  but  be  careful.  If 
they  rob  and  murder  you,  no  hope  in 
your  last  moments  anybody  will  be  hung. 
They  will  employ  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
get  them  off!"  1  saw  nothing  at  all 
witty,  however,  in  the  lawyer's  fun, 
"  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot," 
which  wearied  me,  and  so  I  rose  to  go. 
I  had  wakened  the  man's  memory  of 
early  days  into  a  flood  which  cared 
nothing  as  to  the  way  it  ran,  so  that  it 
could  be  allowed  to  flow  on.  Besides, 
it  was  getting  late,  and  Helen  would  be 
unea>\ . 

u  Hold    on,    Major    Anderson,"   he 
begged,  as  I  got  up  from  beside  his  bed. 
"You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Archer, 
it  is  nearly  eleven  "  — 

"  Stop  a  moment.  It  is  about  Mose 
Evans  I  want  to  speak.  Things  have 
happened  on  the  Throop  place.  He 
will  never  tell  you.  You  know  Job 
Peters?" 

"  As  General  Throop's  overseer,  I 
think  I  know  all  you  can  tell  me,"  I 
said,  for  I  hated  to  have  him  speak  upon 
matters  which  I  was  coming  to  regard  as 
sacred  beyond  the  handling  of  even 
Helen,  my  wife. 

"  Be  a  sensible  man,  Anderson,  and 
stop,"  the  man  said  without  a  particle 
of  merriment.  "  Lift  a  fellow  up;  I 
wont  to  talk  to  you!  " 

I  had  tended  in  hospitals  during  the 
war,  —  about  half  a  century  ago,  it 
seemed  to  me,  —  so  that  I  did  not  shrink 
while  the  man  clasped  his  unbroken  arm 
around  my  neck  and  I  lifted  him  as  well 
as  I  could  out  of  the  hole  of  his  bulging 
bed,  propped  him  up  with  the  bolster 
doubled  over  behind  his  back,  and  laid 
his  splintered  arm  upon  the  dirty  pillow 
before  him.  Unrequested  I  wet  the  end 


of  a  towel  and  wiped  his  face,  brushing 
back  from  his  fine  forehead  the  hair 
with,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  a  clothes 
brush,  which  I  found  on  the  wash.-tan.I. 

"  Thank  you.  Slight-built  men,  like 
you  and  myself,  make  splendid  nurses. 
I  once  knew  a  doctor,  red-headed,  fem- 
inine, not  longer  than  your  little  fin- 
ger"— 

"But  about  Mose  Evans,  Mr.  Archer." 

"  Yes,  Job  Peters  was  hired,  as  you 
are  aware,  by  the  General,  to  manage 
the  frcedmen.  You  know  Job,  Ander- 
son, Harry  Peters'  brother?  He  could 
n't  rule  the  freed  blacks  with  the  cow- 
hide as  of  old,  so  he  tried  sarcasm!  " 

"  Sarcasm?" 

u  His  bitter  fun,  you  see.  One 
would  n't  suppose  the  negroes  would 
care  for  that,  but,"  added  the  lawyer, 
u  I  declare  I  honor  them  for  it,  they  did. 
It  was  worse — his  words  —  than  persim- 
mons before  frost;  bitter,  stinging,  never 
ceasing.  '  How  many  lumps  of  dirt  in 
your  cotton  basket  to-day,  Mr.  Samuel  ? ' 
4  Ah,  Mrs.  Julia  Jones,  a  lady  of  color, 
and  have  to  work,  heh?  '  '  You  com- 
ing to  me  for  pay,  Mr.  Walter?  I 
thought  you  had  concluded  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  the  State ! '  Nonsense  like  that 
to  the  hands,  and  always  at  it!  Not  in 
fun,  no  laugh  about  it,  bitterly;  and 
things  worse  than  that;  they  can't  help 
having  been  made  free,  poor  wretches! 
It  was  not  fair  in  Job.  They  got  worn 
out  with  it  at  last  —  his  fun.  First  thing 
you  know,  General  Throop,  — of  course 
he  had  only  Job  Peters'  story,  —  was 
out  one  afternoon '  among  the  blacks  at 
the  gin,  in  a  passion.  The  General  can't 
reconcile  himself  to  the  change,  it  is  the 
world  upside  down  to  him;  he  is  getting 
suddenly  infirm,  too,  and  tremulous. 
Broke  his  gold  headed  cane  over  the 
head  of  the  foreman  of  the  crop  before 
he  knew  it.  If  the  negroes  had  not  re- 
spected the  old  General  so,  there  would 
have  been  trouble  right  then.  I  suppose 
one  of  the  ladies  must  have  been  fright- 
ened and  sent  over  to  him  as  the  nearest 
person;  but  Mose  Evans  came  in  after 
supper.  Mr.  Parkinson  told  me  about 
it.  The  General  was  in  a  bad  humor, 
and  Job  Peters  was  the  same,  as  he  al- 
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ways  is.  In  the  presence  of  the  ladies, 
too.  The  hands  had  struck  work,  you 
see,  —  gone! 

"  '  You  ought  never  to  strike  a  negro 
on  the  head,  General,'  Job  Peters  was 
saying.  '  It  breaks  your  cane  and  does 
n't  hurt  him.  I  always  strike  for  the 
shins  instead!'  But  Job  lied;  he  is  a 
coward  —  can  hardly  walk  under  the  re- 
volvers he  wears  in  the  cotton  patch, 
since  the  blacks  were  freed. 

"  '  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Evans?  ' 
the  General  asked. 

"  '  I  would  try  and  strike  between,' 
Evans  said,  smiling. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  '  Job 
roars  out,  for  he  had  had  one  or  two 
difficulties  with  Evans  before.  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Parkinson  put  it  into  better 
words  than  Evans  could  use;  but  he  told 
me  Evans  said  he  would  try  to  handle 
them  by  their  heart,  better  feelings, 
nonsense  of  that  sort.  I  suppose  Peters 
saw  it  was  all  over  with  himself,  so  far 
as  overseeing  those  negroes  was  con- 
cerned, and  pitched  in,  as  the  boys  say. 
In  the  very  supper-room  with  the  old 
General  and  the  ladies!  The  ladies 
told  Mr.  Parkinson  next  day  and  he  told 
me.  By  the  bye,  Anderson,  I  do  believe 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  is  trying  to  convert 
me,  he  stops  to  talk  with  me  so  often," 
the  lawyer  pauses  to  explain ;  ' '  but  the 
parson  said  it  was  beautiful.  You  see, 
Evans  is  very  strong,  as  cool  as  he  is 
strong.  He  took  Peters  in  his  grasp, 
—  you  remember  my  case,  Anderson, — 
one  hand  over  his  foul  mouth,  like  a  lit- 
tle baby,  and  walked  him  quietly  as  he 
could  out  of  the  house,  out  of  the  front 
yard,  out  of  hearing.  I  do  not  know, 
paddled  him  well,  I  suppose,  when  he 
had  him  out  of  hearing.  There  has 
been  no  Job  Peters  on  the  place  since!" 

"  But  who  is  overseer?  "  I  inquire  of 
the  lawyer,  doubting,  for  the  first  time, 
if  I  had  not  had  more  reference  to 
my  own  interest  than  that  of  General 
Throop,  when  I  effected  our  exchange 
of  Charleston  and  Brown  County  prop- 
erty; at  last,  I  may  know  myself  less 
than  I  do  any  other  acquaintance ! 

"  Overseer?  Mose  Evans!  It  was 
not  his  seeking.  He  got  me  to  draw 


up  the  lease  with  Harry  Peters  for  his 
mother's  place,  now  his,  of  course;  and," 
Mr.  Archer  added,  "  I  knew  what  he 
meant  by  employing  me.  He  knows  it 
was  not  so  much  my  fault,  at  last,  that 
about  his  mother.  The  lease  is  for 
years.  He  intended  leaving  as  soon  as 
he  could  settle  up  his  mother's  estate; 
for,  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  held  him  and 
everything  else,  those  strayed  cattle,  for 
instance,  in  her  grip,  while  she  lived! 
General  Throop  was  left  so  helpless, 
you  observe.  The  ladies,  too.  He 
took  a  room  at  his  old  home,  with 
Harry.  Harry  thinks  the  world  of  him, 
especially  since  his  trouble  with  Job. 
The  old  gentleman  is  so  feeble.  What- 
ever he  may  have  been  when  they  were 
slaves,  so  bewildered  about  the  negroes 
now  they  are  free,  that  he  turned  the 
whole  plantation  over  to  Evans.  This 
made  it  necessary  Mose  should  be  at  the 
house  a  great  deal,  reporting  the  day's 
cotton  picking,  ginning,  pressing,  con- 
tract kept,  contract  broken,  and  the 
like.  I  only  know  he  got  in  the  Gen- 
eral's crop.  Saw  it  to  the  mouth,  — 
mouth  of  the  river,  our  port,  you  know. 
Sold  it  and  bought  the  General's  sup- 
plies." 

I  rose  to  my  feet  with  deeper  sympathy 
for  poor  Evans !  It  was  not  his  fault  — 
so  closely  associated  with  the  family  — 
even  if  he  knew  all  the  time  of  Mr.  Clam- 
meigh's  engagement.  Apart  from  that, 
how  could  he  hope  to  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  exceedingly 
ignorant  although  very  useful  Brown 
County  boor,  by  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion ?  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  the 
lawyer,  but  it  all  came  back  upon  me  <at 
the  moment,  and  I  will  state  it  here, 
even  if  Helen  sees  it  and  I  die.  I  refer 
to  the  last  day  I  was  in  Brown  County 
before  returning  to  Charleston.  I  had 
called  at  General  Throop's  to  bid  them 
good-by.  The  General  was  asleep  some- 
where, my  visit  being  in  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Throop,  if  she  was  not  superior 
to  such  weakness,  sleeping  too,  I  sup- 
pose. Agnes  Throop  saw  me  as  I 
alighted  from  my  horse;  she  seemed  al- 
ways watching  for  rescue.  Clammeigh, 
I  'm  afraid.  But  she  dropped  her  sew- 
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ing  and  came  out  in  her  morning  dress 
to  meet  me!  The  live-oaks  with  their 
swinging  moss  were  so  sepulchral;  the 
house  was  so  silent  and  utterly  lonely; 
she  had  no  brother;  her  parents  were 
wholly  unable  to  sympathize  with  her, 
hy  ivason  of  age  and  peculiarity!  All 
that  poor,  frail  girl  had  on  earth  was  — 
Clammeigh,  a  thousand  miles  away  in 
Charleston,  a  million  of  miles  away  in 
the  depths  of  his  intense  selfishness,  if 
she  knew  it.  That  man  was,  after  her 
parents,  all  she  had  on  earth  to  love, 
her  entire  soul  flowing  to  that  cold  in- 
dividual as  the  Gulf  Stream,  they  say, 
flows  to  the  Polar  Sea!  How  she  hur- 
ried out  to  meet  me  on  that  occasion, 
her  dark  hair  parted  simply  upon  her 
pure  forehead,  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes, 
the  perfect  grace  and  culture  of  the  ac- 
complished woman  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child,  holding  both  her  hands  out  to 
me  as  I  ascended  the  steps!  I  have  be- 
fore recorded  something  of  her  greeting 
when  I  first  saw  her  after  she  arrived  at 
her  new  home;  it  was  her  way  to  every 
one  she  imagined  had  done  her  a  kind- 
ness. 1  speak  of  it  again  because  of  her 
utter  loneliness  in  the  world,  which,  I 
suppose,  made  her  all  the  more  eager, 
unconscious  to  herself,  for  sympathy !  I 
had  no  time  to  enter  the  house,  could 
only  leave  my  regards  for  her  parents, 
take  both  of  her  hands  once  more  in 
mine,  to  say  good  by.  O  beauty,  grace, 
purity,  sweetness!  O  magnetism,  mes- 
merism, witchcraft!  O  friendship  with 
lines  not  more  exactly  defined  between 
itself  and  love,  than  are  the  stripes  of  a 
rainbow  from  each  other.  And,  O 
Helen,  Helen!  Heaven  knows  how 
thoroughly  I  prefer  and  love  you,  my 
own  wife,  in  comparison  with  every 
other  woman  I  ever  knew.  You  under- 
stand the  singular,  yet  wholly  uncon- 
scious power  of  Agnes  Throop!  Hence 
the  depth  of  our  interest  in  poor  Evans. 
Nothing  more  absurd,  and  perfectly 
natural,  too,  than  his  infatuation! 

I  know  I  am  as  cool  a  man  of  the 
world  as  any  in  Boston  or  Wall  Street; 
but,  you  observe,  people  do  not  gener- 
ally think  and  feel  aloud,  as  I  am  doing 
here.  The  only  way  I  can  interest 


anybody  in  this  bald  narrative  of  mine 
is  to  write  out,  as  nearly  as  I  dare,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  i'arts;  having  no 
art,  I  can  merely  give  nature ! 

"Do  you  know  why  Evans  left?  " 
the  lawyer  halted  me  again  as  I  was 
leaving. 

"Not  fully;  why  do  you  ask?  "  I 
replied. 

"They  are  a  frail  class  of  per.-ons. 
the  Throops;  physically,  I  mean,"  lie 
replied.  "  The  father  and  mother  by 
age;  all  of  them  by  reason  of  long  suf- 
fering. I  think  they  could  not  but  re- 
spect, ignorant  as  Evans  was,  his  sturdy 
strength  of  body.  They  have  lived  in 
our  artificial  society  there  in  Charles- 
ton,—  do  1  not  know  Charleston?  — 
are  bewildered  by  the  change,  and 
they  came  to  esteem  the  strong  com- 
mon-sense of  the  man.  He  is  so  silent, 
too;  he  does  not  make  himself  more 
ridiculous  than  he  can  help  by  blunders 
in  grammar  and  the  like!  Handsome, 
now,  is  n't  he  V  Mr.  Parkinson  is  jealous 
of  him;  ever  know  anything  so  prepos- 
terous? Of  course,  Parkinson  is  out  of 
the  question,  to  say  nothing  of  that  Mr. 
Clamineigh  from  Charleston  —  but,  Mose 
Evans!  One  thing,  Mr.  Anderson,  I 
know,  as  a  lawyer,"  the  man  continued  ; 
"it  is  partly  laud,  speculation  in  land, 
sir,  not  wholly  Miss  Throop,  which 
brought  Clammeigh  to  Brown  County 
when  he  came.  I  happen  to  know. 
I  'm  sorry  they  are  to  marry." 

"  So  am  I ;  but  why  did  Evans  leave  ?  ' ' 
I  demand  as  I  open  the  door  to  depart. 

"We  legal  men  are  on  the  watch  in 
regard  to  everything,  by  force  of  habit, 
even  where  no  fee  is  in  question,"  Mr. 
Archer  replied.  "  It  was  ungentleman- 
ly,  I  confess,  but  I  learned  from  the 
negroes  about  their  place  that  Evans 
left  suddenly  one  day.  He  had  brought 
out  their  mail  matter  to  the  Throops, 
and  their  people  think  he  brought  them 
a  letter  that  day  which  made  trouble. 
I  have  racked  my  brain  to  conjecture 
whom  that  document  could  be  from.  I 
mean,  to  produce  any  such  effect  upon 
Evans.  I  cannot  imagine;  and  have 
given  it  up!  'He  employed  me  about 
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that  lease,  but  has  had  no  intercourse 
•with  me  apart  from  the  silent  eloquence, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  of  that.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  would  have  come  here,  learning 
of  his  peril,  but  for  my  regard  for  the 
man?  Brown  County  never  understood 
him;  less  of  late  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Parkinson  suddenly  called  upon  him, 
a  few  Sundays  before  he  left,  sir,  to  lead 
in  prayer.  It  was  at  a  sort  of  confer- 
ence meeting  in  the  church,  General 
Throop  and  his  daughter  present.  Mr. 
Parkinson  dare  not  ask  himself  his  full 
motive  in  requesting  him  to  do  so,  old 
New  Hampshire  having  been  the  only 
member  of  his  church  he  had  called 
upon  previously.  The  eyes  of  every 
person  present  were  upon  Mose  Evans 
on  the  instant;  they  could  not  help  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  be,  I  was  there;  my 
eyes  could  detect  no  confusion  in  his 
face!  A  slight  suffusion  of  surprise, 
and  he  quietly  arose;  and  a  better  pray- 
er, although  brief,"  —  and  the  lawyer 
consigned  himself  to  perdition  in  default 
of  truth  upon  his  part,  —  "I  never 
heard!" 

"  Well,  I  must  say  good  night,"  I  be-1 
gan. 

"  I  was  at  the  fence  of  General 
Throop 's  place,"  Odd  Archer  contin- 
ued, "  about  the  time  Mr.  Clammeigh, 
then  on  a  visit  to  them,  was  leaving  for 
Charleston.  I  sat  on  my  horse,  merely 
asking  to  see  the  General  at  his  gate. 
It  was  about  a  tax  claim,  and  the  Gen- 
eral had  never  invited  me  to  visit  them. 
Evans  was  buckling  his  saddle-girth  to 
ride  somewhere  Avhen  the  General  came 
out  to  us,  bare-headed,  Clammeigh  and 
Miss  Throop  with  him,  to  tell  him  good- 
by.  '  I  thought,'  Clammeigh  said  to 
Evans,  drawing  on  his  gloves  as  he 
spoke,  his  saddle-bags  over  his  arm, 
'  that  I  had  told  you  to  have  my  horse 
ready!'  Oh,  it  was  nothing  worth 
telling,"  Mr.  Archer  added;  "merely 
that,  and  the  amused  expression  upon 
the  face  of  Evans  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
to  his  hat  in  salutation  to  the  General 
and  his  daughter,  and  rode  silently 
away,  was  beautiful !  The  sudden  glance 
of  the  lady,  too,  from  the  one  man  to 
the  other!" 


"  And  now,  I  will  say  good  night." 
"  Good  night,  sir,"  the  lawyer  said, 
slipping  himself  down  into  his  bed  and 
more  into  a  posture  for  sleep.  "  I 
said  Mose  Evans  left  suddenly.  It  was 
not  suddenly.  He  made  his  prepara- 
tions to  leave  silently  but  deliberately. 
He  has  some  grave  purpose.  I  wish  I 
knew  what.  I  chanced  to  be  going  into 
town  that  day  and  passed  him  on  the 
road.  He  had  the  aspect  to  me  as  he 
rode  away,  of  a  lawyer  going  to  the 
capital  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  bench  1 
Goodnight!" 


VII. 

It  was  on  Wednesday  that  my  wife 
and  myself  had  our  interview  with  Mr. 
Evans,  as  already  narrated.  Certain 
matters  of  my  own  prevented  our  enter- 
ing his  room  again  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath  following.  During  the 
interval  he  had  improved  greatly,  and, 
although  still  confined  to  his  room,  re- 
ceived us  dressed  and  seated  in  an 
enormous  chair  used  for  shaving  pur- 
poses, which  I  had  secured  from  the 
shop  of  a  negro  barber  across  the  street, 
less  by  money  than  by  saying  it  was  for 
a  sick  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
appreciate  the  warm-hearted  sympathy 
with  suffering  on  the  part  of  people  of 
color,  and  the  hearty  satisfaction  of  the 
barber,  as  he  shaved  his  dissatisfied 
customers,  seated  uncomfortably  in  an 
ordinary  hide-bottom  chair,  was  to  me 
half  the  pleasure  of  my  toilette  when  I 
dropped  in  for  that  purpose. 

"Mustn't  cuss  so,  massa;  s'pose  you 
was  sick!  "  was  the  emollient  the  smiling 
barber  applied,  with  his  lather,  to  each 
remonstrant.  "  Chair  good  enough;  sit 
still,  massa,  or  you  mought  get  cut!  " 

When  we  first  entered  his  room,  I 
confess  I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud 
as  I  saw  our  invalid,  still  very  feeble 
and  hollow  about  the  eyes  and  cheek, 
seated  in  his  stately  chair,  his  head 
resting  upon  the  support  behind.  My 
wife  looked  indignantly  at  me,  for  she 
knew  I  was  thinking  of  the  poor  fellow 
as  awaiting  at  her  hands  worse  surgery 
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than  any  that  chair  had  ever  held  vic- 
tim for  before.  By  way,  I  suppose,  of 
chloroform  before  operation,  my  wife, 
after  I  bad  ivad,  at  Mr.  Evans'  request, 
a  certain  passage  of  Scripture,  sang  us 
a  number  of  the  hymns  common  among 
the  blacks;  sung  in  a  low  voice,  they 
Avert-  that  Sunday  afternoon,  the  sweet- 
est music  I  ever  heard ! 

"I  ought  to  know  them,"  she  said, 
after  she  had  sung  "  Swing  low,  sweet 
chariot; "  "I  don't  feel  no  ways  tired; " 
winding  up  in  triumph  with  "  Mary  an' 
Martha  have  just  gone  along."  "  My 
mammy  rocked  me  to  sleep  singing  them 
when  I  was  a  baby  in  her  arms,  there 
on  the  plantation.  I  have  heard  them 
all  my  life,  as  our  people  sang  them  in 
their  meetings  and  over  their  wash-tubs. 
Except  at  church,  they  never  sing  them, 
or  anything  else,  now.  I  '11  sing  one 
more.  We  have  all  heard  it  often.  It 
is  the  hymn  Henry  says  he  will  have 
sung  to  him  when  he  is  dying.  Listen, 
Mr.  Evans,  to  '  Roll,  Jordan,  roll;'  for 
I  want  to  have  a  good  talk  with  you 
when  I  am  through. ' '  Helen  was  seated 
upon  one  side  of  the  sick  man  and  I 
upon  the  other,  and  there  was  a  long 
silence  after  she  had  ceased  singing.  I 
think  even  her  heart  was  softened. 

14 1  was  wishing  to  speak  to  you," 
she  began  at  last. 

"  Yes,  ma'am."  Mose  Evans  turns  his 
eyes  upon  her  respectfully. 

"It  is  in  reference  to  Miss  Agnes 
Throop."  The  eyes  remain  fixed  upon 
hers,  but  the  respectful  interest  has 
singularly  changed  into  a  species  of  in- 
difference. 

"  If  you  please  "  —  he  requests. 

UI  have  none  with  me,"  Helen  re- 
plies'with  some  severity,  divining  his 
meaning;  "here  is  lavender;"  and  Mr. 
Evans  submits  to  a  sprinkling  of  the 
same  upon  hair  and  beard,  no  more  to 
him  than  so  much  water. 

"  I  think  I  can  save  you  from  a  ruined 
life,  from  great  unhappiness,  at  least," 
Helen  proceeds.  "  YVhat  I  say  may 
hurt  you  very  much.  Are  you  strong 
enough?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  with  the  smiling  in- 
difference as  of  a  grown  man  when 


being  treated  like  an  infant.  My  wife's 
pride  is  touched.  She  grasps  her  knife, 
so  to  speak,  with  positive  pleasure. 
Plunges  it  in ! 

"  I  have  known  Agnes  Throop  all  my 
life.  She  is  a  good  girl,  a  sweet  girl. 
But  that  is  all!  She  is  not  an  angel 
of  God.  You  are  mistaken  entirely,  — 
nothing  unusual  in  her  at  all.  There 
are  many  women  more  beautiful,  as  you 
would  know  if  you  had  seen  more  of  the 
world.  I  could  tell  you  even  of  many 
serious  defects  in  her  character!  " 

Now,  it  may  be  right  for  doctors, 
female  ones  too,  to  fib.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this!  I  studied,  from  the  other 
side,  the  broad,  open  face  of  her  patient 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  ma'am !  "  Because  of  his  lack 
of  culture,  everything  the  man  thought 
or  felt  came  to  his  face,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  there  but  entire  in  differ* 
ence.  If  my  wife  had  stated  that  the 
afternoon  sun  he  saw  out  of  the  window 
was  a  turnip,  instead,  which  a  boy  had 
thrown  into  the  air,  he  would  have  be- 
lieved it  as  much.  Mose  was  a  grand 
object,  invalid  though  he  was;  that 
about  shoulders  and  face  which  remind- 
ed one  of  the  bust  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
And  marble  he  certainly  was  to  her 
statement. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  I  must  tell  you  this,  also;  "  my 
wife  is  more  quiet  as  she  becomes  more 
cruel.  "  Miss  Agnes  Throop  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  Archibald  Clam- 
meigh  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  a  gentleman  of  edu- 
cation. He  has  traveled  over  the  world. 
He  is  handsome,  very  rich.  And  she 
loves  him.  I  know  her  well,  she  loves 
him  with  all  her  heart!  So,  you  see  "  — 

"Yes,  ma'am."  Marble.  With  mere- 
ly this  difference,  one  simple  question, 
that  asked  as  if  the  reply  made  no  dif- 
ference. "Does  he  love  her?"  The 
man  put  such  a  meaning  in  that  word 
"  love!  "  I  could  have  laughed  at  the 
way  it  hit  Helen.  She  colored  with 
confusion.  Knowing  that  detestable 
Clammeiirh  as  she  did. 

"Apart  from  that,  Evans,"  I  add, 
"  as  I  happen  to  know  from  the  person 
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himself,  Mr.  Parkinson,  too,  is  ardent- 
ly in  love  with  Miss  Throop.  Do  you 
not  see  how  foolish  you  are?  Even 
leaving  Mr.  Clammeigh  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, do  you  suppose  you  are  a  match  for 
a  gentleman  of  education  like  that  minis- 
ter ?  Besides,  he  will  see  her  every  day, 
man,  while  you  are  far  away  and  en- 
tirely forgotten." 

And,  yet,  in  reply  to  all  this  I  had 
from  Mr.  Evans  merely  a  composed 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  have  merely  to  add  this,"  Helen 
continued  after  a  while,  with  dignity; 
"  my  husband  esteems  you  as  an  honest 
man,  sincere,  well-meaning"  — 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  But  you  are  more  ignorant  than  you 
know.  General  Throop  is  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Charleston,  and  very 
proud.  Now,  you  see  how  impossible 
it  is.  You  might  as  well  fall  in  love 
with  the  moon.  You  can  never  marry 
Miss  Agnes  Throop;  be  a  sensible  man, 
Mr.  Evans.  Never!" 

"  Yes,  ma'am."  And  not  a  shadow 
upon  the  marble  of  his  face.  If  Helen 
had  been  imparting  to  him  the  most  un- 
interesting, or  the  most  delightful  news 
in  the  world,  you  could  not  have  told 
which  it  was,  from  his  countenance,  at 
least:  and  a  more  expressive  one  in  tell- 
ing of  or  hearing  about  a  bear  fight,  for 
instance,  I  never  saw. 

"And,  now,"  very  soothingly  on  the 
part  of  my  wife,  "you  know  we  are 
your  friends,  we  wish  to  save  you  from 
misery.  I  tell  you  only  the  truth. 
What,"  after  some  considerable  pause, 
"do  you  think  of  it?" 

It  would  have  been  better  if  Helen 
had  not  asked,  but,  owing  to  her  sex, 
she  was  curious.  Mose  Evans  sat  with 
his  eyes  respectfully  in  hers.  At  the 
question,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
he  quietly  replied,  "You  have  never 
loved,  ma'am." 

I  was  angry  with  the  fellow,  but  I 
could  have  laughed  —  did  laugh,  I  be- 
lieve—  outright.  It  smote  Helen  full 
in  the  face.  She  positively  crimsoned. 

"You  forget,  sir,"  she  said  at  last, 
with  entire  dignity,  "  that  I  am  mar- 
ried —  that  this  is  my  husband. ' ' 


"Yes,  ma'am.  Beg  pardon."  .But 
it  was  evident  that  the  man  had  nothing 
to  take  back.  He  was  so  very  ignorant, 
you  see. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  have 
said.  It  occurs  to  me  as  I  write,  that 
the  day,  our  having  read  the  Bible  to- 
gether, Helen's  songs  of  worship,  our 
intending  soon  to  part,  all  these  were 
not  without  their  influence,  in  addition 
to  his  terrible  illness  and  near  escape 
from  death,  upon  our  friend.  We  had 
enjoyed  a  quiet  time  all  these  days  in 
our  upper  rooms  of  the  "hotel."  The 
lumbering  old  stage,  driven  by  profanity, 
—  the  motive  power,  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
all  the  ox,  horse,  mule  machinery  out 
West;  they  added  its  pressure  to  mill 
sluice,  and  steam,  even! — rolled  up  to 
and  away  from  the  front  porch  every 
evening  about  six,  disgorging  its  passen- 
gers for  supper  and  reengorging  them 
thereafter,  replete  with  coffee,  pork,  and 
hot  biscuit;  exceedingly  hilarious,  in 
consequence  thereof,  generally  at  the 
expense  of  hotel  and  landlord,  for  the 
next  ten  miles;  deeply  depressed,  also, 
in  consequence  of  supper,  all  night  and 
until  after  breakfast  next  day.  I  had 
ridden  —  how  often  ?  —  in  the  same.  In 
and  out  of  the  front  porch  flowed  and 
ebbed,  at  periods  as  defined  as  the  tide, 
the  population  of  Bucksnort.  The  land- 
lord got  drunk  and  got  sober  as  by  a 
law  of  nature.  His  miserable  wife 
showed  her  heart-broken  face  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  our  rooms,  to  see  "  how 
you  all  are  getting  along,  and  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do."  The  flaunting 
concubines  of  his  seraglio,  black,  yellow, 
ash-colored,  were  in  and  out  of  the 
rooms  and  halls  with  that  peculiar  im- 
pudence of  manner  which  we  would 
think  a  woman  would  shrink,  in  virtue 
of  her  very  sex,  from  showing  toward  a 
wife,  and  a  heart-broken  and  helpless 
wife,  at  that!  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing how  the  women  of  whom  1  am  speak- 
ing sent  scorn  and  defiance  to  her  ears, 
even  when  out  of  sight,  in  their  shrill 
songs  from  the  wash-tubs  and  clothes- 
lines in  the  back  yard,  —  songs  offensive- 
ly religious.  And  so  we  lived  in  our 
world,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hotel  in 
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theirs,  meeting  only  at  the  table  for 
meals;  my  appetite  holding  out  longer 
than  Helen's,  but  getting  so  very  tired 
at  last  of  the  monotonous  sameness  of  an 
indigestibility  of  fare,  the  one  law  of 
which  was  —  fry ! 

I  say  it  was,  I  suppose,  all  the  pe- 
culiar influences  upon  Mose  Evans  com- 
bined, possibly  the  feeling  of  some  ex- 
planation as  due  my  wife,  that  caused 
him  to  say  what  he  did  before  we  parted 
that  Sunday  night.  We  had  risen  to 
leave. 

"  I  am,"  he  remarked,  "  as  you  say, 
ma'am,  an  ignorant  man;  not  a  more  ig- 
norant man  alive,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
as  if  stating  the  time  of  day,  "but 
there  are  some  things  I  do  know!  " 

I  am  no  stenographer,  and  can  but  re- 
port his  ideas  as  nearly  in  his  words  as 
I  recall  them.  He  continued  slowly, 
steadily,  "  What  you  say  about  her  not 
belli;;  so  much  at  last  is  only  this.  I 
don't  know  what  she  is  to  others.  I 
know  what  she  is  to  me.  I  never  thought 
God  Almighty  could  make  such  a  person 
as  she  is  —  never  mind!  I  can't  tell 
why,  but  I  can't  talk  about  that  at  all. 
What  I  look  at  is  the  hand  He  who 
makes  us  has  had  in  it.  It  is  like  a 
camp-fire  you  see  a-making  on  a  cold, 
rainy,  pitch-dark  night  in  the  woods: 
there  's  the  blaze,  and  there  's  the  face 
it  lights  up  so  of  the  man  building  the 
lire!  I  mean  Him!"  as  with  a  gesture 
of  the  eyes  upward,  "  and  it  was  n't  iny 
doing,  that  trouble  with  Job  Peters,  and 
having  to  be  in  their  house  so  much.  I 
might  have  gone  off,  outlived  it  all,  but 
for  that!  As  to  the  gentleman  from 
Charleston.  Well,  I 've  seen  him.  He 
is  all  yon  say.  Maybe  so!  But  what  I 
look  at  is  this,  he  is  n't  fit;  not  for  her! 
The  hardest  thing  you  said,  ma'am," 
looking  full  at  my  wife  with  serious  eyes, 
"  was  that  she  loves  that  man.  Maybe 
so !  But  people  change  when  they  come 
to  know  She  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
whether  she  ever  changes  or  not.  I  can 
no  more  help  it  than  I  can  help  living, 
no,  nor  than  I  can  keep  from  dying 
when  that  comes.  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
am  going  to  do  about  it,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  after  withdrawing  his  eyes  from 


those  of  my  wife  and  reflecting  for  some 
time,  then  raising  them  again  to  hers, 
"and  then  I'll  tell  you  why.  I  was  on 
my  way  when  I  was  taken  down.  I 
have  fixed  with  old  New  Hampshire 
about  my  property,  how  he  is  to  send  me 
money.  For  I  'ni  going  off  to  try  and 
learn  something.  Then  I  'm  going  to 
travel  about,  for  years,  perhaps.  New 
Hampshire  has  given  me  letters  and 
directions.  If  any  law  comes  up  about 
the  property,  he  has  my  power  of  attor- 
ney. He  '11  have  you  to  help  him,  sir. 
But  don't  fuss  with  that  Odd  Archer. 
You  are  certain  to  kill  him,  if  you  do, 
and  I  would  n't,  if  I  was  you.  While  I 
am  gone,  who  can  tell  but  matters  may 
change?  I've  never  spoken  to  her, 
about  myself,  hardly,  in  my  life;  never 
dared  to.  I  mean,  nothing  of  all  I  feel. 
But  she  may  hear,  somehow.  Anyway 
I  can  do  nothing  but  what  I  am  doing! 
And  now,  I  '11  tell  you  why  I  'm  going 
to  do  what  I  said."  It  was  after  some 
silence',  and  in  lowered  tones,  that  he 
continued,  "I've  never  said 'a  word  of 
what  I  'in  telling  you  to  a  soul  before. 
I  hope  I  never  will  have  to  again  as  long 
as  I  live.  I  think  about  little  else,  but 
it  is  the  hardest  thirig  to  say  out  I  ever 
knew.  If  it  was  n't  my  sickness,  your 
talk  with  me,  the  Sabbath,  the  singing, 
and  all,  I  would  n't  have  opened  my  lips 
about  it.  But,  it  all  happens  so! 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  at  last, 
with  the  frank  eyes  as  of  a  child  in 
mine,  not  my  wife's,  "  1  've  lived,  as 
I  've  found  out  for  the  last  year,  among 
people  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  brutes, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  among  them  that 
are  wicked.  You  know,  Mr.  Anderson, 
how  Brown  County  people  talk  about 
their  Maker,  '  the  good  man,'  '  old 
Marster,'  and  the  like.  I  always  knew 
we  had  a  Maker,  but  I  never  knew  God 
was  such  a  man,  too,  as  Jesus  Christ! 
I  have  come  to  know  He  in ;  and  how 
amazing  it  is  to  me  to  know  it,  I  can't 
tell  you.  And  I  never  knew  such  a 
woman  could  be  as  she  is.  But  I  know 
now  there  is  such  a  woman.  It  may 
not  be  right  for  me  to  put  even  her  be- 
side God,  but  she  is  so  to  me;  I  can't 
help  it."  A  long  silence  after  this. 
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"  What  I  want  to  say  is  even  harder 
to  say,"  he  added  at  last.  "  Because 
people  always  talk  about  a  man  loving 
a  woman  as  if  it  was  a  joke,  nothing 
except  to  laugh  at,  to  make  fun  over. 
With  me  it  is  nothing  in  that  way, 
nothing  at  all!  It  is  the  most  solemn, 
most  sacred  thing  I  know,  and  what  I 
am  trying  so  hard  to  get  to  say  is  this. 
If  such  a  person  as  God  can  love  me  as 
I  've  come  to  find  out  He  does,  then  she 
may  too,  some  day.  I  can't  tell  how  all 
this  sounds  to  you,  but  it  is  what  I 
mean." 

It  was  so  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
man!  "I  have  fixed  matters,  as  I 
said,  with  old  New  Hampshire,"  our 
friend  concluded,  "  although  you  two 
are  the  only  ones  I  've  spoken  to  about 
all  this.  I  'm  going  far  away,  to  try  and 
see  what  I  can  make  of  myself.  All 
along  I  've  known  almost  as  little  about 
myself  as  I  knew  about  the  One  that 
made  me.  Who  can  tell  what  I  may 
not  make  of  myself  yet?  I  don't  know, 
but  I  can  try  and  see." 

' '  I  saw  a  picture  last  summer  in  Bos- 
ton," I  remarked  to  Helen  that  night  in 
our  own  room,  for  she  seemed  to  have 


nothing  to  say,  "  of  a  missionary  preach- 
ing to  the  natives  of  some  newly  dis- 
covered continent  or  other.  The  painter 
had  placed  a  savage  chief  in  the  fore- 
ground, listening  to  the  missionary.  It 
was  admirably  done  —  the  wide-eyed 
wonder  of  the  savage,  at  what  was  be- 
ing said !  This  religion  of  ours  is  as  old 
and  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  sun.  Sup- 
pose you  had  seen  the  sun  to-day  for 
the  first  time?  We  are  a  sort  of  Chi- 
nese, my  dear;  things  have  always  been, 
we  think,  as  they  are  to-day,  will  go  on 
in  the  same  old  round  forever  and  ever. 
The  gospel  is  as  new,  really,  to  Evans, 
as  it  would  be  to  any  other  of  the  abo- 
rigines. How  was  it  that  night  to  the 
shepherds  keeping  watch  over  their 
flocks?  " 

But  my  wife  has  no  remark  to  offer, 
and  I  add,  after  a  little,  "  This  religion 
of  ours  has  lifted  some  of  the  race  from 
a  very  low  estate.  We  know  it  will 
elevate  the  noblest  of  us  to  a  far  higher 
level  yet.  If  it  can  lift  the  race,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  cannot  lift  a  man.  Heh  ?  " 

"I  am  quite  tired  to-night,  Henry," 
was  all  my  wife  replied,  "let  us  go  to 


William  M.  Baker. 


"  CONGRATULATION." 

You  told  the  story  of  your  love: 
I  heard  as  one  who  did  not  hear: 

Across  the  opening  lips  of  hope 
Crept  the  slow  finger  of  a  fear. 

Against  the  kind  deceit  which  hides 
From  love's  beginning  all  love's  end, 

In  thoughtful  mood  I  boldly  lift 
The  honest  trouble  of  a  friend. 


You  've  chosen  thus;  not  thus,  indeed, 

I  would  have  chosen  fate  for  you. 
And  if  you  missed  the  possible, 
And  for  the  sweet  had  lost  the  true; 
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If,  'neath  the  perfect  palm  of  lore 

You  might  have  knelt,  —  in  kneeling,  blest,  — 

And  if  you  chose  instead  to  wear 
A  little  rose  upon  your  breast ; 

If,  for  the  tidal  wave  of  life 

Mistook  a  little  ripple  blue, 
While  fathoms  deep  below  your  line 

The  sea's  lost  treasures  sleep  for  you; 

Why  then  —  what  then  ?     You  've  only  missed 

A  wealth  your  calm  eyes  never  saw. 
Be  fate  and  nature  kind  to  you, 

Yourself  unto  yourself  your  law ! 

No  Moses  ever  part  for  you 

The  wonders  of  the  deep's  rich  gloom ! 
Nor  ever  lead,  the  dry  sands  o'er, 

Into  the  long  lost  palm-land's  bloom! 

Ah,  never,  never  may  you  know ! 

For  little  waves  trip  merrily; 
And  never,  never  may  you  know! 

For  sweet  the  little  roses  be. 

And  should  my  doubts  and  dreams  be  both 
Blindfold  as  dreams  and  doubts  may  be; 

Should  love's  unwisdom  truer  prove 
To  you,  than  my  wise  fears  to  me; 

.  Since  God's  own  purpose  over  ours 

Is  folded  softly  like  a  wing, 
And  love's  best  knowledge  to  Love's  self 
Must  own:^I  know  not  anything!  — 

Why  then  —  ah  then !     Go  you  His  ways, 

Not  mine.     His  is  the  summer  sea 
On  which  the  little  waves  shall  trip, 

And  His  the  little  roses  be. 

But  if  into  one  lot  there  came 

(As  into  one  I  haply  knew) 
The  flower's  scent,  the  forest's  force, 

The  depth's  reserve,  the  ripple's  hue; 

If  it  fell  out  to  Heaven's  mind 

To  give  one  both  the  sweet  and  true,  — 

Though  Heaven  asked  it  back  again, — 
That  lost  lot  I  'd  not  change  with  you. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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THE   COHANSEY   TEA-FIGHT. 


"  IT  is  pouring  cats  and  dogs!  "  said 
Violet,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
storm.  "  There  is  n't  a  bit  of  use  in 
thinking  of  it,  is  there,  aunt?  " 

"  I  should  say  not!  "  answered  Aunt 
Elisabeth.  "To  be  sure  it  may  clear 
up  before  five  o'clock,  but  unless  the 
weather  improves,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter give  it  up." 

"  Give  up  what?  "  asked  Grandmother 
Howell. 

"  Going  to  Annabella  Floyd's  tea- 
fight,  grandmother," '  I  answered. 

"My  dear!"  said  Aunt  Elisabeth. 
She  had  a  horror  of  slang,  and  she  had 
never  heard  this  particular  phrase, 
which  had  just  begun  to  come  into  use 
twenty  years  ago. 

"A  tea-fight!  And  what  is  a  tea- 
fight?  "  asked  grandmother. 

"  Oh,  a  little  sociable  tea-party  all  of 
girls,  you  know,"  I  explained.  "  An- 
nabella Floyd,  across  the  creek,  has  one 
this  afternoon,  but  I  am  afraid  we  can't 
go." 

"  Umph!  "  said  grandmother.  "I 
remember  a  tea-fight  on  Cohansey  Creek 
worth  going  to,  —  but  it  was  a  man's 
tea-fight,  not  a  girl's,  though  a  girl 
helped  get  it  up,  after  all. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  please  do  tell  us  about  it,  grand- 
ma! "  said  Violet  and  I  together;  and 
Aunt  Elisabeth  added:  "  Yes,  do,  grand- 
mother; it  will  help  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly." 

Violet  and  myself  were  making  our 
annual  visitation  to  Aunt  Elisabeth  in 
Greenwich,  New  Jersey.  We  had  been 
there  so  often  that  it  was  like  another 
home  to  us,  and  we  knew  every  house 
and  store  and  tree  in  the  broad,  quiet 
street,  and  every  face  in  the  meeting- 
house, for  Aunt  Elisabeth  was  a  Friend, 
and  we  always  went  to  meeting  with  her. 
These  visits  were  among  the  happiest 
times  of  my  life.  I  loved  Aunt  Elisa- 
beth dearly,  and  all  but  adored  my 
great-grandmother  Howell.  I  liked  the 
place  and  the  people  and  the  quiet 


friendly  ways,  —  yes,  and  the  meetings 
too,  even  when  there  was  no  preaching 
and  we  had  a  silent  season.  Violet 
sometimes  found  it  rather  dull,  but  I 
never  did. 

Aunt  Elisabeth  lived  near  the  landing 
in  a  wide,  comfortable  stone  house, 
shaded  by  such  enormous  and  aged 
willows  as  I  think  grow  nowhere  else. 
From  my  window  I  could  see  the  green 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  with  one  gigan- 
tic' buttonwood  growing  in  the  centre, 
the  river,  or  creek  as  we  always  called 
it,  and  the  schooners  and  steamers  on 
their  way  up  to  Bridgeton,  the  me- 
tropolis of  West  Jersey;  and  a  wonder- 
ful, quaint,  pretty,  hospitable  little  me- 
tropolis it  is.  I  have  not  seen  that 
prospect  for  many  a  long  year,  but  I 
have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  to  call  it  all 
up  before  me  as  plain  as  day. 

This  particular  day  we  were  engaged 
at  a  small  tea-party  at  Annabella  Floyd's, 
over  across  the  river.  We  were  very 
much  bent  upon  going,  but  during  the 
morning  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
had  set  in,  that  even  Violet  confessed 
the  expedition  must  be  abandoned. 
Under  these  disastrous  circumstances, 
it  may  be  believed  that  we  hailed  with 
delight  the  prospect  of  a  story  from 
grandma. 

Grandma  Howell  was  past  ninety. 
She  was  somewhat  infirm,  but  her  mind 
was  as  bright  and  her  feelings  as  keen 
as  they  had  ever  been.  She  had  not 
the  absolute  patience  and  self-restraint 
of  Aunt  Elisabeth,  her  granddaughter, 
and  would  sometimes  wax  warm  in  a  de- 
bate, while  her  sarcasm  was  not  a 
weapon  to  be  lightly  encountered:  but 
nevertheless,  everybody  loved  and  re- 
spected Grandma  Howell. 

"  Well,  get  your  work  and  sit  down, 
and  I'll  tell  you'  the  story!"  said 
grandma,  who  never  could  bear  to  see 
any  one  idle.  ' '  It  all  happened  in  the 
year  1774.  Think  of  that,  children! 
Those  willows  over  there  were  quite 
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small  trees,  I  remember.  Ah  well,  it 
seems  a  long  time  to  wait. 

"It  was  in  the  beginning  of  that  same 
year,  that  Aunt  Betsy  broke  up  house- 
keeping and  went  to  live  with  her 
nephew,  Abiram  Haskins,  taking  me 
with  lier.  Aunt  Betsy  was  a  widow, 
and  Abiram's  mother  bad  died  not  long 
before;  and  as  he  was  a  bachelor  and 
had  a  large  farm,  he  needed  some 
woman  about  the  house.  So  he  asked 
Aunt  Betsy  to  come  and  take  charge, 
and  she  consented.  His  house  stood 
near  the  end  of  the  street,  a  little  back, 
and  not  very  far  from  the  creek.  The 
house  was  burned  down  afterward,  but 
if  you  look  sharp  you  may  see  traces  of 
tin-  cellar  in  Richard  Shepherd's  field 
to  this  day.  It  was  a  good  house,  with 
roomy  cellars  and  chambers,  and  large 
rooms  down-stairs  ;  and  when  Aunt 
Betsy's  furniture  was  put  in,  it  looked 
very  well,  onlv  there  was  always  a  stiff, 
scrimped  look  and  a  musty,  woolly  smell 
about  it.  Abiram  was  a  Friend,  as  his 
father  bad  been  before  him,  but  he 
was  n't  very  zealous  in  religious  matters, 
and  had  the  name  of  sitting  very  close 
to  the  world  and  its  goods.  However, 
his  character  was  good  at  that  time, 
though  I  don't  think  anybody  liked  him 
but  Aunt  Betsy. 

"  I  had  lived  with  Aunt  Betsy  ever 
since  my  father  died,  and  when  she 
moved  I  went  with  her.  I  did  n't  like 
the  change  at  all,  and  said  all  I  could 
against  it,  though  I  knew  all  the  time 
that  I  might  as  well  talk  to  the  winds. 
Aunt  Betsy  was  very  quiet  tempered, 
but  she  was  more  set  in  her  way  than 
any  person  I  ever  saw. 

"  '  Thee  is  wasting  thy  breath,  Sy- 
billa! '  said  she  at  last.  '  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  and  I  shall  act  upon  it.  If 
thee  does  n't  like  the  change,  thee  must 
find  a  home  somewhere  else.' 

"  This  threat,  as  I  considered  it,  shut 
my  mouth  and  roused  my  temper  at  the 
same  time.  I  said  no  more,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  seek  a  home 
somewhere  else  pretty  speedily.  You 
see,  I'  did  n't  like  Abiram.  I  thought 
him  hard-hearted  and  miserly,  and  be- 
sides, though  he  had  never  said  so  in 


words,  I  knew  that  he  wanted  to  marry 
me,  and  that  Aunt  Betsy's  heart  was  set 
on  the  match.  Now,  if  you  don't  like  a 
man,  the  fact  that  he  wants  to  marry 
you  makes  you  dislike  him  all  tbe  more. 
Moreover  I  did  like  somebody  else,  and 
I  knew  that  he  liked  me.  That  some- 
body was  Lewis  Howell.  We  bad  been 
neighbors  always  till  father  died,  and  I 
think  our  love  grew  up  with  us,  for  I 
don't  remember  when  it  began.  Ah 
well,  children,  Lewis  has  been  dead 
sixty-five  years.  The  little  oak  sapling 
that  sprouted  out  of  his  grave  over  in 
Fairtowu  burying-ground  is  a  big  tree 
now.  It  can't  be  long  before  they  lay 
me  beside  him. 

1 '  Aunt  Betsy  did  not  like  Lewis.  She 
said  he  was  worldly  and  unsteady  — 
that  his  father  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
old  French  War,  and  that  Lewis  was 
just  like  him.  Then  Lewis  was  n't  a 
Friend,  but  went  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  for  there  was  one  here  then. 
Aunt  Betsy  would  never  let  me  see  him 
if  she  could  help  it,  and  never  would 
allow  that  we  were  engaged.  It  was 
just  a  boy  and  girl  fancy,  she  said,  and 
would  soon  pass  away.  She  had  an 
inward  persuasion  that  she  should  see 
me  married  to  some  steady  Friend,  who 
was  able  to  take  care  of  me,  and  not  to 
a  wild,  worldly  young  man,  who  cared 
more  for  fishing  and  shooting  than  for 
anything  else.  Now  when  Aunt  Betsy 
had  an  inward  persuasion  of  anything 
she  was  mighty  apt  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  disliked 
the  idea  of  going  to  live  at  Abiram's. 
I  was  determined  to  marry  no  one  but 
Lewis.  I  knew  that  he  was  neither 
wild  nor  worldly,  and  that  he  was  lay- 
ing up  money  to  make  a  home  for  me, 
though  he  could  n't  lay  it  up  very  fast 
because  he  had  to  help  his  father,  who 
was  lame  and  a  good  deal  past  his  work. 
My  father  had  always  loved  Lewis,  and 
I  well  remember  hearing  him  say  that 
he  would  n't  want  me  to  do  better  than 
marry  him.  And  then  I  did  so  despise 
Abiram ! 

44  Well,  I  thought  it  all  over  and  tried 
to  get  the  best  light  I  could,  and  at  last 
I  seemed  to  see  my  way  clear.  I  would 
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go  with  Aunt  Betsy  and  help  her  get 
settled,  and  perhaps  stay  through  the 
heft  of  the  summer's  work,  and  then, 
if  I  did  n't  find  myself  comfortable,  I 
would  hire  out  to  do  either  spinning  or 
housework.  I  was  n't  a  bit  afraid  of 
making  a  good  living.  I  could  spin  my 
day's  work  —  a  run  and  a  half  of  warp 
or  two  runs  of  filling  —  and  get  through 
by  three  o'clock,  and  I  was  n't  afraid  to 
show  my  thread,  either  linen  or  woolen, 
beside  anybody's  in  Greenwich." 

"You  did  n't  do  crochet  work  in  those 
day.s!  "  remarked  Violet,  who  was  mak-- 
ing  a  dainty  little  blanket  for  some  baby 
or  other. 

"  No.  It  was  n't  the  fashion,  though 
we  did  make  mittens  and  gloves  with  a 
hook,  too.  But  we  had  plenty  of  nice 
pretty  work,  netting  and  knotting, — 
making  tatting  you  call  it,  —  and  sprig- 
ging on  muslin  and  crewel  work,  and 
piecing  bedquilts.  Well,  as  I  said,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  with 
Aunt  Betsy,  but  I  would  n't  stay  unless 
I  found  it  comfortable. 

"  It  was  n't  comfortable  at  all.  Aunt 
Betsy  was  close  enough,  but  Abiram 
was  far  worse.  It  was  save,  save,  scrimp, 
scrimp,  from  morning  till  night.  I  was 
fond  of  new  milk  fresh  from  the  cow, 
and  I  used  to  take  a  drink  almost  every 
night,  but  if  Abiram  saw  me,  you  would 
think  I  had  stolen  five  pounds  by  the 
fuss  he  made.  He  said  there  was  skim- 
milk  enough  if  I  must  have  it,  and  every 
drop  of  new  milk  robbed  the  churn  of 
so  much  butter.  I  suspect  Aunt  Betsy 
gave  him  a  hint  about  that,  for  he  came 
along  one  night  when  I  was  milking,  and 
told  me  he  hoped  I  would  n't  mind  what 
he  said,  but  would  help  myself  to  all  I 
wanted.  After  that  I  never  touched  it 
again,  and  I  took  a  real  dislike  to  it. 

"  But  the  scrimping  wasn't  the  worst 
of  it  by  a  great  deal.  I  began  to  feel 
like  a  fly  caught  in  a  spider's  web.  I 
could  hardly  ever  get  a  chance  to  speak 
to  Lewis  —  never  alone  —  and  Abiram 
was  always  in  my  way,  hanging  round 
and  giving  me  presents  and  trying  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  Aunt  Betsy 
watched  me  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse, 
and  by  and  by  it  began  to  be  said  about 


the  village  that  I  was  engaged  to  Abiram. 
I  told  Emma  Parvin,  who  was  my  most 
intimate  friend,  to  contradict  it  every- 
where, and  so  she  did;  but  a  great  many 
believed  it.  Even  Lewis  almost  began 
to  doubt,  because  he  never  could  see  me 
alone.  About  this  time  he  went  across 
the  creek,  and  took  on  with  James 
Whitecar,  who  had  a  deal  of  stock  and 
horses.  James  did  well  by  him,  for 
Lewis  was  very  knowing  in  such  matters, 
and  he  began  to  lay  up  money.  Well, 
of  course  we  saw  less  of  each  other  than 
ever,  but  his  going  was  an  advantage  in 
one  way.  Old  Uncle  Jacob,  an  old 
negro,  used  to  paddle  across  and  up  and 
down  the  river,  fishing.  He  was  a  good 
friend  to  both  of  us,  and  used  to  carry 
our  letters  back  and  forth.  Then  every 
morning  at  just  such  an  hour  Lewis  used 
to  wave  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  win- 
dow and  I  used  to  wave  one  out  of  mine. 
So  we  knew  that  all  was  well." 

Aunt  Elisabeth  had  looked  uneasy  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  as  grandma  paused 
to  take  up  a  stitch  she  said  mildly,  — 

"  Some  people  would  say,  grand- 
mother, that  it  was  not  very  wise  to  be 
putting  love-stories  into  the  heads  of 
these  young  girls." 

Grandma  looked  up,  and  her  still 
bright  eyes  twinkled  a  little. 

"Elisabeth,"  said  she;  "does  thee 
know  that  the  white  kitten  had  her  nose 
in  the  cream  this  morning  ?  ' ' 

' '  Yes , ' '  answered  Aunt  Elisabeth ; 
"I  saw  her." 

"  Did  thee  show  her  the  way  to  the 
milk,  Elisabeth?  " 

"No!"  said  Aunt  Elisabeth,  sur- 
prised. 

"Oh!"  said  grandma,  "I  didn't 
know  but  some  one  had  put  it  in  her 
head." 

Aunt  Elisabeth  smiled  and  went  on 
with  her  hemstitching. 

"  But  there  was  another  thing  which 
annoyed  me  almost  as  much  as  the  love- 
making,"  continued  grandma.  "It 
was,  as  I  said,  in  the  year  1774  —  the 
year  before  the  war.  The  whole  country 
was  stirred  up  against  the  British,  and 
their  unjust  and  illegal  taxations  and  , 
other  oppressions  —  though  I  do  think 
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the  bad  manners  and  arrogance  of  the 
British  officers  and  governors  had  almost 
as  much  to  do  with  the  business.  The 
tax  on  tea  had  caused  specially  hard 
feeling,  and  you  know  how  they  served 
the  cargo  which  was  brought  to  Boston. 
When  we  got  the  news  of  the  Boston 
tea-party,  as  it  got  to  be  called,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  division  of  opinion. 
Most  of  the  young  men  were  on  the 
patriot  side,  and  so  were  many  of  the 
old  ones,  but  still  those  were  not  want- 
ing who  called  the  business  a  shameful 
outrage,  and  stood  up  for  the  British 
through  thick  and  thin.  Abiram  was 
one  of  these  and  Aunt  Betsy  another, 
and  they  used  to  abuse  the  patriots  and 
uphold  the  British  till  they  made  my 
blood  fairly  boil. 

"  Well,  one  day,  along  in  the  last  of 
October.  Abiram  said  he  was  going  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  few  days,  and  he  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  me  if  we  had  n't 
better  be  married  right  away,  so  I  could 
go  with  him.  And  while  I  was  fairly 
struck  dumb  with  rage  and  surprise, 
Aunt  Betsy  put  in  her  word  and  said  it 
would  be  a  very  good  plan,  as  I  could 
buy  my  wedding  clothes  myself,  and 
she  would  give  me  money  for  a  nice 
satin  gown  and  a  gray  crape  shawl. 

"  Then,  I  ran  tell  you,  girls,  I  flared 
up.  I  told  Abiram  just  what  I  thought 
of  him.  and  Aunt  Betsy  what  I  thought 
of  her;  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  marry 
Abiram  then  or  ever,  if  he  should  pave 
my  way  with  gold.  I  told  Aunt  Betsy 
she  knew  that  I  was  engaged  to  Lewis 
Howell,  and  that  I  should  never  marry 
any  one  else.  Abiram  was  so  angry  he 
turned  all  kinds  of  colors,  but  Aunt 
Betsy  was  as  placid  as  you  please,  and 
when  I  had  fairly  broken  down,  and 
was  crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break, 
she  said  calmly,  — 

"  '  Thee  need  n't  be  so  violent,  Sy- 
billa.  Abiram  has  no  occasion  to  go 
begging  for  a  wife.  If  thee  chooses  to 
disgrace  thyself  by  breaking  thy  word  to 
him  and  marrying  a  vagabond  '  — 

"  '  I  never  gave  Abiram  any  word,  and 
he  knows  it! '  said  I. 

"'Actions  speak  louder  than  words,' 
said  my  aunt.  '  We  won't  say  any  more 
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about  it  now.  Abiram,  I  have  an  in- 
ward persuasion  that  Sybilla  will  come 
to  a  better  mind.  Thee  must  excuse 
her  violence.  She  was  n't  brought  up 
with  Friends,  and  has  n't  learned  to 
rule  her  spirit.  Sybilla,  thee  had  bet- 
ter stop  crying  and  eat  thy  dinner.' 

"  But  I  would  n't  eat  any  dinner,  and 
I  never  sat  down  to  the  table  nor  spoke 
a  word  to  Abiram  till  he  went  away. 
Aunt  Betsy  was  as  calm  as  ever,  but 
she  kept  me  so  close,  I  could  n't  even 
get  a  chance  to  send  a  word  to  Lewis. 
However,  old  Jacob  did  smuggle  one  to 
me,  in  which  Lewis  told  me  how  Abi- 
ram had  told  James  Whitecar  that  we 
were  to  be  married  when  we  came  home. 
Lewis  said  he  knew  I  never  would  be 
false  to  him  of  my  own  free  will,  but  he 
did  n't  know  what  I  might  be  tormented 
into  doing,  and  he  begged  me  to  leave 
my  aunt,  and  come  over  to  Deborah 
AVhitecar,  who  knew  all  the  story,  and 
would  be  the  same  as  a  mother  to  me. 
Deborah  herself  added  a  few  words  to 
the  same  effect.  Deborah  was  a  good, 
kind  woman,  besides  being  a  preacher 
and  very  much  thought  of.  I  knew  she 
meant  every  word  she  said,  and  that  I 
could  be  useful  to  her;  and  beside  that 
it  was  a  great  encouragement  to  have 
such  a  woman  take  my  part.  Still  I 
did  n't  like  the  notion  of  going  right 
into  the  family  where  Lewis  was,  and  I 
thought  I  would  wait  a  little.  Beside 
that,  Aunt  Betsy  was  lame  and  ailing, 
and  I  did  n't  feel  quite  free  to  leave  her. 
So  I  staid  on,  and  certainly  I  did  have  a 
pretty  hard  time.  Even  the  neighbors 
began  to  notice  how  I  was  mewed  up, 
and  never  went  outside  the  gate. 

"  The  second  day  of  November,  Abi- 
ram came  home  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
He  had  made  his  journey  profitable,  it 
seemed,  and  he  was  more  of  a  Tory  than 
ever.  He  had  actually  brought  me  a 
satin  gown  that  would  stand  on  end  for 
richness,  and  a  gray  crape  shawl.  I 
told  him  he  might  keep  his  gifts  to  him- 
self, and  went  up-stairs  to  my  room, 
where  presently  Aunt  Betsy  came  bring- 
ing the  shawl  and  the  satin. 

"  '  Thee  had  better  put  these  things 
away ! '  said  she,  laying  them  on  the 
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bed.  I  took  them  just  as  they  were, 
and  opening  the  window,  I  dropped 
them  out  and  saw  them  fall  plump  into 
the  tub  of  rain-water  underneath,  —  for 
then,  instead  of  cisterns,  we  had  great 
troughs  standing  under  "the  eaves.  It 
was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  but  I  was  so 
worked  up  I  did  n't  care  one  pin.  For 
once  I  saw  Aunt  Betsy  in  a  rage.  She 
scolded  me  roundly,  and  ended  by  de- 
claring that  I  should  marry  Abiram 
within  a  week  or  she  would  never  see 
nor  speak  to  me  again.  I  should  have 
gone  away  that  very  night,  only  Aunt 
Betsy  was  taken  so  sick  I  did  n't  like  to 
leave  her.  What  Abiram  thought  when 
he  found  his  presents  all  wet  and  spoiled, 
I  can't  say.  He  never  said  a  word  to 
me  nor  I  to  him.  I  did  my  work,  and 
waited  on  Aunt  Betsy,  but  I  could  n't 
get  any  word  to  Lewis,  much  as  I  wished 
it,  for  old  Jacob  was  sick,  and  I  had  n't 
any  other  messenger. 

"  Well,  for  two  or  three  days  Abiram 
was  wonderful  busy  clearing  out  the  cel- 
lar. Now  and  then  he  would  take  his 
boat  and  run  down  the  creek,  and  he 
grew  so  queer  and  excited  that  I  began 
to  wonder  what  was  going  to  happen. 
I  hardly  ever  got  a  chance  to  step  out- 
side the  door,  Aunt  Betsy  kept  me  so 
close,  and  what  with  the  work  and  wait- 
ing on  her,  I  was  pretty  well  used  up. 

"  One  night,  —  it  was  the  20th  of  No- 
vember and  a  fine  moonlight,  though 
rather  foggy,  —  I  went  to  the  backdoor 
f9r  a  breath  of  air,  and  I  saw  a  fine 
large  brig  coming  up  with  the  tide.  She 
seemed  to  find  her  way  without  any 
trouble,  and  presently  came  to  anchor 
over  there  where  you  see  that  pine 
stump  —  it  was  a  fine  tree  then  —  not 
far  from  our  house.  I  stood  watching, 
and  presently  I  saw  Abiram  and  two 
other  men  come  ashore  from  the  brig. 
They  came  up  the  path  toward  the 
house,  but  I  did  n't  stay  to  meet  them. 
I  went  back  to  Aunt  Betsy,  and  when 
Abiram  called  me  to  see  to  supper,  he 
told  me  the  strange  men  would  stay,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  n't  sit  down  and 
make  tea.  For  you  see  I  hadn't  sat 
down  to  a  single  meal  with  him  since  he 
came  home. 


"  «  Tea! '  said  I,  *  where  did  you  get 
any  tea?  '  I  knew  ours  had  been  out 
some  time,  and  you  could  n't  buy  an 
ounce  for  love  nor  money. 

"  '  Never  mind,'  said  Abiram,  look- 
ing as  pleased  as  could  be.  *  I  've  got 
it,  and  plenty  more  of  nice  things.  Now 
be  a  good  girl  and  see  to  the  supper, 
and  1  promise  not  to  say  a  word  thee 
won't  like  to  hear.' 

"Well,  I  didn't  want  to  make  a 
fuss  before  the  strangers,  so  I  said  I 
would ;  and  I  made  some  nice  hot  cakes 
and  fried  a  chicken,  and  turned  out  the 
tea,  but  I  would  n't  touch  a  drop,  more 
than  if  it  were  poison.  The  two  men 
were  English,  as  I  made  out  by  their 
talk,  and  one  of  them  was  captain  of  the 
brig.  He  had  been  drinking  a  little, 
and  he  kept  throwing  out  hints  which 
made  me  open  my  ears,  and  caused  the 
other  man  to  swear  at  him  for  a  fool. 

"  Well,  I  did  up  the  work,  and  was 
just  going  up-stairs  to  bed,  when  Abi- 
ram stopped  me. 

"'What  is  it?'  I  asked  sharply 
enough. 

"  '  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  thee 
need  n't  be  scared  if  thee  hears  a  noise 
in  the  night;  '  said  he  meekly.  *  I  have 
got  some  goods  aboard  the  brig,  and  I 
am  going  to  have  them  unloaded,  be- 
cause the  captain  wants  to  get  away.' 

"  Somehow  it  flashed  across  me  all  in 
a  minute  what  the  goods  were.  So  in- 
stead of  going  to  bed,  I  blew  out  the 
candle  and  sat  down  behind  the  curtain 
to  watch.  Presently  I  saw  the  men 
from  the  brig  bringing  up  the  goods  all 
covered  with  tarpaulins  and  stowing 
them  in  the  cellar.  They  had  nearly 
finished  when  one  of  the  men  let  fall  a 
square  box,  and  I  knew  by  the  sound 
that  something  had  broken.  The  cap- 
tain cursed  him  for  a  clumsy  fool.  Abi- 
ram brought  out  a  broom,  and  I  could 
see  them  sweeping  and  brushing  some- 
thing. Finally  the  business  was  fin- 
ished, the  men  went  away,  and  Abiram 
came  up-stairs  and  went  to  bed.  He 
was  generally  the  first  one  up  in  the 
morning,  but  this  time  I  stole  a  march 
on  him,  and  was  down  before  six  o'clock. 
I  took  the  lantern  and  began  searching 
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where  I  had  seen  them  sweeping  the 
night  before,  and  sure  enough,  in  a  little 
hollow  by  the  side  of  the  path  I  found 
about  half  a  handful  of  nice  green  tea! 

"  I  gathered  up  the  tea  in  my  hands 
and  wrapped  it  in  a  paper  I  had  in  my 
pocket,  and  then  I  stole  down  to  the 
creek,  to  the  place  where  I  knew  Abi- 
ram's  little  skiff  was  tied  up.  It  was  no 
sudden  move.  I  had  been  thinking  all 
night,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
must  see  Lewis  and  tell  him  the  whole 
story.  For,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  I 
was  really  afraid  Aunt  Betsy  would  con- 
trive some  way  to  marry  me  to  Abiram 
even  against  my  will. 

"  The  tide  was  running  out  and  helped 
me,  and  I  was  soon  at  James  Whitecar's 
landing,  for  I  knew  how  to  handle  a 
boat.  I  found  Lewis  at  the  barn,  told 
him  the  whole  story,  and  showed  him  the 
tea.  You  ought  to  have  seen  how  his 
eyes  flashed. 

"  '  So  that  is  what  he  has  been  up 
to!'  said  he;  'we  have  been  watching 
him  for  a  week,  and  suspected  as  much.' 
Then  he  called  Stephen  Whitecar, 
James'  brother,  a  great  friend  of  his, 
and  showed  him  the  tea. 

"'We'll  take  care  of  him!'  said 
Stephen.  '  Only  thee  keep  quiet,  Sy- 
billa,  and  don't  let  on  that  thee  knows 
anything.'  ' 

"  Was  Stephen  a  Friend?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  yes,  he  belonged  to  Meeting, 
and  his  mother  was  a  preacher,  as  I  told 
you.  So  we  talked  it  over,  and  Stephen 
was  for  calling  his  mother,  and  having 
me  stay,  but  I  said  I  thought  I  had  bet- 
ter go  right  back. 

'"Don't  tell  me  anything!'  said  I; 
'  and  then  I  can  answer  no  questions.' 

"  Lewis  said  I  was  right  and  he  would 
row  me  back  himself.  On  the  way  it 
was  settled  between  us  that  he  should 
come  for  me  the  next  day  but  two,  and 
then  we  would  go  and  get  married. 
The  reason  we  waited  was  that  I  should 
be  of  age  in  two  days,  and  then  nobody 
would  have  anything  to  say.  I  hated  to 
leave  Aunt  Betsy  and  go  against  her 
wishes,  but  there  seemed  no  other  way. 

"  I  was  busy  getting  breakfast  when 
Abiram  came  down.  I  thought  it  best 


to  be  civil  to  him,  and  easily  put  him 
into  a  good  humor.  That  day  every- 
body noticed  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  riding  round,  and  going  in  and 
out  of  Doctor  Elmer's  and  Mr.  Philip 
Fithian's.  He  was  a  minister,  and  a 
great  patriot.  I  was  on  thorns,  expect- 
ing I  didn't  know  what,  and  ready  to 
start  at  every  noise,  but  I  kept  about 
my  work,  and  waited  on  Aunt  Betsy, 
and  was  so  pleasant  to  Abiram  that  he 
really  thought  I  was  coming  round. 

"  The  next  evening  about  ten  o'clock 
there  came  a  great  knocking  at  our  door. 
I  was  up  in  a  minute,  and  looking  out, 
I  saw  by  the  moonlight  about  thirty  In- 
dians in  war-paint  and  feathers  standing 
round  the  house.  My  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  for  a  minute,  and  then  it  came 
over  me  what  they  had  come  for. 

"  '  What  do  you  want?  '  called  Abi- 
ram from  his  window. 

"  '  We  have  come  for  a  cup  of  tea! ' 
said  a  voice  which  I  knew  right  well. 
'  Get  up  and  give  it  to  us  like  a  good 
fellow,  or  we  shall  have  to  take  it  where 
we  can  find  it.' 

"  Abiram  blustered  and  talked  big,  but 
it  was  no  use.  They  told  him  if  he 
did  n't  open  the  doors,  they  would  break 
them  down,  and  at  last,  rather  than 
have  his  house  attacked,  he  gave  up  the 
keys.  They  touched  nothing  else  in  the 
house,  but  they  carried  all  the  tea  out 
into  the  meadow  yonder,  piled  it  up,  and, 
set  it  on  fire.  It  burned  splendidly,  and 
perfumed  the  air  for  half  a  mile  round. 
There  were  at  least  two  hundred  people 
looking  on,  but  nobody  said  a  word,  or 
offered  to  interfere.  It  was  all  as  solemn 
as  a  yearly  meeting,  and  it  had  a  right 
to  be,  when  two  at  least  of  the  Indians 
were  ministers.  When  the  tea  was  all 
burned,  everybody  went  quietly  home. 

"  Abiram  was  like  a  madman  for  a 
time,  and  then  he  broke  down  and  cried 
like  a  baby.  He  never  held  his  head  up 
after  that,  and  presently  he  moved  away 
to  Philadelphia.  They  tried  to  bring  a 
suit  against  the  men  who  burned  the 
tea,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  grand 
jury  were  too  good  Whigs  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  and  finally  the  war  came  on  and 
the  matter  was  dropped. 
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"  I  had  engaged  Eunice  Hunt  to  come 
and  take  care  of  the  house,  and  wait  oii 
Aunt  Betsy,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
I  went  in  and  told  her  what  I  was  going 
to  do.  She  scolded  at  first,  and  then 
she  cried  and  begged  me  to  wait  till 
spring,  but  I  was  firm.  I  thought  I  had 
waited  and  suffered  about  enough.  She 
declared  she  never  would  see  me  again, 
but  I  told  her  I  had  an  inward  per- 
suasion that  she  would  change  her  mind. 
Then  I  left  her,  and  Lewis  and  I  went 
up  to  Mr.  Philip  Fithian's  and  were 
married.  Afterward  we  moved  over  to 
James  Whitecar's,  and  I  lived  there  a 
long  time,  all  the  same  as  one  of  the 
family,  doing  the  spinning  and  helping 
in  the  work.  Some  Friends  blamed 
Deborah  for  taking  my  part,  but  she 
said  she  had  acted  according  to  the  best 
light  she  had,  and  she  was  pretty  well 
able  to  hold  her  own. 

"  The  next  year  the  war  broke  out, 
and  Lewis,  with  his  brother  Richard  and 
Stephen  Whitecar,  went  into  the  army. 
It  was  a  great  trouble  to  Deborah  to 


have  Stephen  turn  soldier,  but  he  did, 
and  made  a  very  good  one.  My  Lewis 
rose  to  be  captain,  and  was  much  re- 
spected; but  he  was  wounded  up  at 
Wyoming,  and  died,  leaving  me  with 
one  little  girl,  mother  of  your  father  and 
Elisabeth  here.  Stephen  Whitecar 
wanted  to  marry  me  when  the  war  was 
over,  and  I  knew  Deborah  would  have 
liked  it,  but  I  couldn't  bring  my  mind  to 
it,  and  after  a  while  he  married  Emma 
Parvin.  Folks  said  he  thought  it  was 
the  next  thing  to  marrying  me. 

"  Aunt  Betsy  was  very  angry  for  a  long 
time,  but  she  came  round,  and  was  as 
kind  as  ever,  even  getting  me  the  satin 
gown  and  crape  shawl  she  had  promised 
me  if  I  married  Abiram.  He  got  very 
rich  in  Philadelphia  at  one  time,  but  he 
lost  everything  speculating  in  Conti- 
nental money  after  the  war,  and  finally 
died  poor  and  friendless. 

"  And  now,  as  the  wind  has  changed 
and  it  is  clearing  up,  you  had  better  go 
and  get  ready  for  your  tea-fight." 

Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey. 


TO-DAY. 


WHAT  dost  thou  bring  to  me,  O  fair  To-day, 
That  comest  o'er  the  mountains  with  swift  feet? 
All  the  young  birds  make  haste  thy  steps  to  greet, 
And  all  the  dewy  roses  of  the  May 
Turn  red  and  white  with  joy.     The  breezes  play 
On  their  soft  harps  a  welcome  low  and  sweet: 
All  nature  hails  thee,  glad  thy  face  to  meet, 
And  owns  thy  presence  in  a  brighter  ray. 
But  my  poor  soul  distrusts  thee !     One  as  fair 
As  thou  art,  O  To-day,  drew  near  to  me 
Serene  and  smiling,  yet  she  bade  me  wear 
The  sackcloth  of  a  sudden  great  despair! 
Oh,  pitiless !  that  through  the  wandering  air 
Sent'st  no  kind  warning  of  the  ill  to  be! 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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"  NOT  you,  but  the  house  derides  me," 
said  the  wolf  to  the  goat  in  the  fable. 
This  is  the  answer  which  society  makes 
to  any  insolent  or  arrogant  individual 
who  happens  to  be  out  of  its  reach. 
Fortunate  men  everywhere  are  apt  to 
fall  into  the  goat's  mistake,  and  of  all 
Swells,  none  cherishes  the  delusion  so 
honestly  as  an  Englishman.  He  stands 
there  protected  in  that  insouciance  which 
the  novelists  admire,  and  which  he  him- 
self deems  the  consummate  result  of 
history  and  human  progress,  by  defenses 
which  are  none  of  his  making.  The 
radical  claim,  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion of  an  Englishman  of  the  upper 
class  is,  that  no  man  can  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him  in  hauteur.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  the  most  oppressive  or  con- 
fusing personality  will  run  off  him  like 
water.  He  will  flush  as  he  passes  no 
man;  no  man  can  give  him  two  fingers. 
Should  by  any  chance  his  bosom  ac- 
knowledge impression  or  trepidation, 
his  exterior  shall  be  calm  as  stone.  And 
he  is  proud  to  think  that  this  gift  of 
his  is  not  the  accident  of  his  station  or 
his  circumstances,  but  is  an  inherent 
virtue  of  his  own,  of  which  adverse 
fortune  cannot  rob  him.  He  may  be 
deprived  of  health,  money,  and  friends; 
he  may  be  baffled  and  beaten  here,  and 
lost  hereafter;  but  it  is  his  belief  and 
consolation  that  the  time  can  never 
come  when  he  may  be  snubbed. 

To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  cour- 
age which  confronts  a  future  or  a  possi- 
ble evil  is  a  very  easy  one.  Difficulty, 
until  we  meet  it  face  to  face,  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  It  is  x;  when  really 
upon  us,  it  becomes  a-j-ft.  He  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  difficulty  he  chal- 
lenged from  a  distance,  may  with  per- 
fect consistency  retire,  claiming  that 
when  he  made  the  engagement,  he  had 
not  sufficient  data  to  go  upon.  He 
agreed  to  encounter  Z,  not  a  -}-  b. 

Undoubtedly  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  distinction  in  the  swell  are 


precisely  not  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute success  in  the  great  struggle 
of  man  for  subsistence.  The  u  sur- 
vivors "  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  have 
succeeded  by  alert  attention,  rather 
than  by  an  elegant  inattention.  The 
monkey  that  saw  the  apple  first  got  it; 
the  chimpanzee  that  first  saw  the  wild 
cat  was  the  first  to  get  away  from  him. 
In  the  "incoherent"  ages,  when  one 
man  met  in  the  forest  another  who  was 
carrying  a  sword  or  a  spear,  he  did  not 
saunter  by,  relying  upon  his  own  uncon- 
scious majesty,  and  the  impressibility  of 
his  adversary,  as  a  protection  against  a 
blow  in  the  back  of  the  head.  He  was 
the  best  man  who  had  the  most  and  the 
quickest  perceptions,  rather  than  he 
who  had  the  fewest  and  the  slowest. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  true  of 
those  remote  and  uncertain  ages,  in  so- 
ciety, as  we  know  it,  the  alert,  attentive 
man  plainly  gets  ahead  of  the  inatten- 
tive one.  A  certain  suavity  and  defer- 
ence in  his  dealings  with  others  will  not 
hurt  him.  He  cannot  ignore  the  man 
out  of  whom  he  makes  money.  He 
cannot  snub  a  client,  a  customer,  or  a 
patient,  with  impunity.  The  swell, 
therefore,  whom  adverse  fortune  com- 
pels to  take  his  chances  with  other  men, 
has  either  to  fail,  or  to  relinquish  his 
superb  behavior  and  to  change  his  prin- 
ciple of  elegant  unconsciousness  into  one 
of  alert  attention.  He  may  say  that  he 
will  die  first,  which  would  perhaps  be 
the  more  heroic  and  graceful  exit  from 
the  difficulty,  providing  he  died  at  once. 
But  he  thus  registers  himself  among  the 
defeated,  and  fails,  —  the  very  thing  it 
was  the  boast  of  his  ancestors  that  they 
did  not  do.  Should  he  happen  to  have 
hostages  to  fortune,  in  the  shape  of  wife 
and  children,  the  complexion  of  his  case 
would  be  entirely  altered.  To  take  de- 
feat for  himself  would  be  his  right;  to 
accept  it  for  those  dependent  upon  him 
would  be  quite  another  thing.  It  is 
pretty  plain,  then,  that  the  swell  is  very 
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much  in  the  position  of  the  goat  upon 
the  house-top.  If  he  were  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  of  course  these  fine  ways  would 
have  to  cease.  If  he  were  on  the  staff 
of  a  popular  weekly,  and  had  to  dance 
in  the  Liveliest  paragraphs  under  the 
whip  of  the  managing  editor,  or  the 
proprietors,  or  the  public,  he  would  find 
his  unconsciousness  and  hauteur  very 
inconvenient.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
consider  the  editor  a  demagogue,  an  in- 
accurate, semi-honest,  and  wholly  un- 
educated person ;  would  gnash  his  teeth 
in  secret  over  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
prietors duly  to  appreciate  their  own 
vulgarity,  and  would  heartily  despise  the 
silly  public;  but  when  this  inadequate 
revenge  had  been  taken,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  him  to  do. 

It  was  very  easy  to  see  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  young  Englishman  of  the 
class  of  which  I  am  speaking  did  change 
his  manners  as  soon  as  his  circumstances 
changed.  Men  of  precisely  the  same 
claims  of  birth  had  a  very  different  be- 
havior. Those  who  had  to  make  their 
way  acquired  a  more  eager,  and,  as  a 
rule,  a  more  complaisant  manner  than 
their  luckier  cousins.  Even  diplomatists 
and  private  secretaries  to  heads  of  de- 
partments were  evidently  alive  to,  and 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  good  opinions 
of  others.  At  the  clubs  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out,  from  their  more  alert 
behavior,  the  men  whose  fortunes  were 
capable  of  improvement,  and  who  were 
on  the  lookout  to  better  them.  In  a 
word,  when  in  England,  I  saw  that  a 
swell,  so  soon  as  he  perceives  that  his 
distinctions  do  not  pay,  relinquishes 
them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  distinctions 
appeal  for  admiration  to  persons  in  a 
certain  middle  condition  of  education. 
Those  who  appreciate  such  graces  to 
the  full  must  be  somewhat  civilized 
and  yet  somewhat  immature.  A  degree 
of  impressibility  in  the  men  who  look  on 
is  the  condition  of  the  exercise  of  the 
swell's  talent.  What  sort  of  impression 
.would  insouciance  make  upon  a  hungry 
tiger?  Nor  would  it  impress  an  edu- 
cated and  acute  man  who  insists  upon 
submitting  reverie  to  the  test  of  defini- 


tion and  criticism.  It  is  to  the  shop- 
boy,  and  the  writer  for  the  spring  an- 
nual, that  such  graces  appeal. 

The  aristocracy  has  received,  from 
time  to  time,  very  various  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  literature.  The  writers 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  —  a  keen 
and  critical  race  —  never  gave  them 
any  very  respectful  consideration.  Lat- 
er in  the  century  the  novelists  dealt 
with  them  in  a  very  truthful  and  sen- 
sible fashion.  Fielding,  I  remember, 
somewhere  takes  occasion  to  explain  in 
a  foot-note  that  by  the  ' '  mob  ' '  he  does 
not  mean  the  common  people,  but  the 
coarse  and  the  ignoble  in  every  rank. 
In  those  days  the  aristocracy  possessed 
real  power.  When  their  power  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  retained  only 
their  social  precedence,  the  admiration 
of  their  class  superiorities  seems  to  have 
begun.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact 
that  Bulwer,  Disraeli,  the  Kingsleys, 
and  other  writers  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  have  expressed  an  admiration 
for  the  upper  classes  which  is  new  in 
English  literature.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  their  great  predecessors, 
Scott,.  Miss  Austen,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  The  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that 
blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight.  The  strong  need  no  apology, 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  Praise 
of  them  is  rather  a  superfluity  and  an 
impertinence.  But  when  power  had 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  to  justify  the  social  precedence 
that  remained,  people  began  to  look 
about  for  something  of  an  inherent  and 
permanent  nature  to  admire.  The  grad- 
ual contraction  of  their  privileges  re- 
moved, too,  the  "wicked  lord"  from 
romance.  His  opportunities  of  wicked- 
ness were  gone.  Earls  could  no  longer 
kidnap  pretty  women.  Moreover,  the 
rise  of  a  powerful  class  of  merchants, 
into  a  social  prominence  scarcely  less 
than  that  enjoyed  by  them  in  Crom- 
well's time,  fixed  the  attention  of  so- 
ciety upon  the  graces  of  the  older  aris- 
tocracy. The  poor  clergyman  was  glad 
to  feel  that  the  people  who  snubbed 
his  wife  were  nobodies  by  the  side  of  his 
patron.  It  was  perhaps  rather  pleas- 
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ant  to  a  banker's  clerk  to  know  that 
there  were  persons  before  whom  his  own 
despot  would  have  to  take  off  his  hat. 

But  the  novel  has  been  the  peculiar 
literary  staple  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  upper  classes  have  been  of  great 
use  to  the  playwrights  and  the  story- 
tellers. The  throng  of  tutors,  govern- 
esses, and  young  professional  men  who 
write  for  the  London  magazine*,  have 
relied  much  upon  the  dramatic  capabili- 
ties of  their  unequal  society.  The  fort- 
unate classes  anywhere  will  always  be 
excellent  material  for  art,  providing 
those  classes  are  known  to  the  entire 
society.  The  people  like  to  look  at 
them.  They  take  the  sort  of  pleasure  in 
them  which  tln-v  experience  at  a  fete  or 
a  pantomime.  They  wish  them  well  as 
they  like  the  novels  and  the  plays  to  end 
happily.  The  converse  is  also  evident. 
So  soon  as  these  classes  cease  to  appear 
fortunate  they  cease  to  be  attractive. 
The  cause  of  the  queen's  recent  un- 
popularity is  to  be  found,  not  in  her 
seclusion  nor  in  the  discontent  of  the 
tradesmen  who  live  upon  court  patron- 
age, but  in  the  natural  aversion  of  men 
to  the  lachrymose  and  the  melancholy. 
The  elegant  classes  here  cannot  be  used 
to  very  great  advantage,  because  a  farm- 
er in  Illinois  has  a  most  indistinct  and 
hazy  notion  of  the  habits  of  a  person  of 
fashion  in  Xew  York  or  Boston.  More- 
over, here  nobody  knows  exaetly  who 
these  classes  are.  Abroad,  this  "  fine  " 
society  is  the  most  distinguished  and 
conspicuous.  Here  it  is  the  little  set 
whose  particular  boast  is  that  "  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it." 

The  reaction  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution,  the  glory  to  which 
England  attained  during  the  first  third  of 
the  present  century,  to  which  she  was 
certainly  led  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
upon  which  she  lived  until  very  lately, 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  privileges 
of  the  upper  class  and  the  sense  of 
security  from  their  encroachments  —  all 
these  things  disposed  the  English  peo- 
ple to  think  very  favorably  of  their 
aristocracy.  Their  impressibility  and 
credulity  and  their  curiosity  about  the 
aristocracy  have  been  fed  by  the  novel- 


ists. Many  popular  mistakes  concern- 
ing the  manners  of  the  ' '  great ' '  have 
thus  been  encouraged.  Thackeray  even 
has  lent  countenance  to  the  superstition 
that  the  young  men  are  marked  by  a  cer- 
tain graceful  and  reckless  generosity.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  men  who  have 
assured  wealth,  and  a  station  at  the  top 
of  society,  should  exhibit  towards  each 
other  a  simple  friendliness  and  an  un- 
thinking generosity,  not  to  be  found 
among  people  who  are  compelled  to  jos- 
tle and  elbow  each  other  in  the  struggle 
for  subsistence.  But  I  did  not  find  it  to 
be  so.  Lord  Kew  gives  Jack  Belsi/e 
ever  so  many  thousand  pounds.  But 
the  Lord  Kews  are  scarce  in  real  life. 
Not  only  is  it  hard  to  find  men  who  give 
each  other  fortunes,  but  Lord  Kew's 
spirit  is  not  at  all  the  spirit  of  the  men  I 
saw.  The  money  they  won  from  each 
other  in  the  card-rooms  and  at  the 
races,  they  were  very  anxious  to  get 
and  very  willing  to  keep.  Indeed,  men 
who  are  on  stated  allowances,  as  many 
of  them  were,  are  compelled  to  exercise 
a  systematic  forecast  in  the  matter  of 
expenses,  which  a  man  who  can  stretch 
his  income  by  a  little  extra  labor  will 
scarcely  take.  As  to  the  gracefully 
reckless  kindness,  the  shop-boy  is  quite 
wrong  in  his  notions  upon  this  point. 
So  far  as  I  could  see,  they  did  not  feel 
more  kindly  to  one  another  than  the 
brokers  who  scream  each  other  hoarse 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
the  most  ready  to  help  others  who  have 
most  ably  helped  themselves. 

Another  of  the  misconceptions  of  the 
middle  classes  which  the  novelists  have 
flattered  is  that  their  superiors  are  so 
accustomed  to  superiority  that  they 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.  They  think 
nothing  of  their  distinction,  it  is  said. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  always  think- 
ing about  it  and  always  talking  about  it. 
They  roll  it  under  their  tongues  like  a 
sweet  morsel.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote 
to  a  certain  very  great  and  exalted  per- 
son, asking  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  dress  for  a  political  dinner  at  Rich- 
mond. He  answered  pithily:  "  The 
snobs  dress;  the  gentlemen  don't."  I 
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may  here  say  that  the  most  elegant  men 
in  dress  and  behavior  are  not  those  in 
whom  pride  of  lineage  is  strongest. 
Your  man  of  stern  family  pride  rather 
despises  any  such  distinction  as  fine 
clothes  and  fine  manners  can  give  him. 
When  you  see  an  individual  with  his 
hat  knocked  over  his  eyes  or  his  collar 
awry,  you  may  know  that  he  secretly 
hugs  an  escutcheon  to  his  bosom  with  a 
fervor  and  energy  of  which  no  dandy  is 
capable. 

Thackeray's  charge  against  the  En- 
glish that  they  are  virtue-proud  is  cer- 
tainly true.  They  think  themselves  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  and  after  one 
notable  exception  has  been  made,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.  Of  unkind- 
ness  to  foreigners  upon  their  own  shores 
they  are  unjustly  accused.  They  are, 
however,  defiant  in  their  behavior  to 
strangers,  and  at  this  point  they  have 
been  educated  in  another  misconception. 
They  cherish  the  impression  that  their 
reserve  is  in  some  way  a  scrutiny  of  the 
character  of  the  individual  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  honor  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. But  this  is  a  mistake.  They  hold 
back  till  they  are  sure,  not  that  he  is  vir- 
tuous, but  that  it  will  help  them  to  know 
him.  The  young  Englishman  chooses  his 
friends  just  as  the  young  American  or 
the  young  Frenchman  does.  But  it  is 
the  way  of  the  world  to  regard  success 
and  fortune  as  another  sort  of  character, 
and  here  again  the  English  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Gentle  manners  to 
the  poor  and  dependent,  and  a  concilia- 
tory bearing  towards  acquaintance,  are 
praised,  if  the  man  who  possesses  them 
is  a  person  of  consequence.  The  English 
say,  "  He  knows  who  he  is;  "  "  Noth- 
ing can  be  better  than  he."  In  such  a 
man  rank  seems  to  pass  for  a  kind  of 
virtue.  But  a  seemly  behavior  is  not 
difficult  to  people  who  have  no  opposi- 


tion. You  do  see  men,  however,  in  En- 
gland, in  whom  good  manners  are  only 
another  sort  of  heroism.  Life  is  not  to 
them  a  pleasant  saunter  among  tolerant 
equals  and  obsequious  inferiors.  I  have 
known  men  with  strong,  fierce  hearts 
and  the  consciousness  of  power  and  abil- 
ity, who,  unrecognized  and  in  irksome 
and  difficult  positions,  are  yet  able  to 
conduct  themsi-lves  with  propriety  and 
dignity.  There  are  rages  which  come, 
we  know  not  whence,  and  moods  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remember  prin- 
ciples, yet  these  men  learn  to  control 
themselves.  They  behave  with  a  self- 
respect  which  does  not  verge  upon  tru- 
culence,  and  with  a  complaisance  which 
does  not  approach  servility.  These  were 
the  men  whose  manners  I  admired. 

The  present  tone  of  the  fashionable 
novel  is  not  that  of  the  aristocratic  ro- 
mance of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
It  is  not  even -the  tone  of  Coningsby  or 
Maltravers.  To  the  story-writers  of 
Cornhill  and  Eraser  the  nobleman  is  no 
longer  picturesque  or  superior  or  haughty 
or  aquiline.  The  purpose  of  these  later 
writers  is  to  present  him  as  a  good  deal 
more  like  most  people  than  anybody 
else.  The  young  Bohemians  laugh 
flippantly  at  the  "fat  old  duchess;" 
the  glib  governesses  pour  much  scorn 
and  contempt  on  "  Lady  Booby's  old, 
rattling,  broken-down  barouche."  The 
countess  is  deaf  and  has  an  ear-trum- 
pet; the  marchioness  is  an  honest  old 
termagant,  with  a  voice  and  temper  like 
a  fishwoman's.  But  this  method  of 
treatment  insinuates  a  familiarity,  very 
delightful  to  the  average  British  reader. 
It  is  only  another  sort  of  admiration. 
The  change  however  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  truth,  and  the  English  will 
in  time,  no  doubt,  get  back  to  a  healthy 
and  common-sense  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

E.  S.  Nadal 
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IT  is  even  more  unwelcome  than  ungra- 
cious for  an  American  to  speak  blame  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  During  the  long  rule 
of  the  slaveholders,  his  censure  of  our  faults 
was  always  tempered  with  sympathy.  In 
our  national  extremity,  he  led  the  forlorn 
hope  of  our  British  friends.  Our  land  was 
the  New  Atlantis  of  his  political  dreams ; 
and  he  trusted  us  to  realize  his  theory  of 
representative  government.  There  is  sub- 
stantial truth  under  the  extravagant  phrase 
of  one  of  his  admirers,  that  he  "  is  not  only 
the  great  philosopher,  but  the  great  prophet 
of  our  time."  It  is  then  with  no  ordinary 
interest  that  we  read  his  own  record  of  his 
life,  and  with  no  ordinary  regret  that  we 
find  it  confirms  in  two  particulars  the  se- 
verest criticisms  which  were  ever  made  upon 
his  character  —  the  first,  in  respect  to  his 
exercise  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings ; 
the  second,  in  respect  to  his  estimate  of 
Christ  and  Christianity. 

For  self-analysis,  the  book  has  no  parallel 
in  literature  since  the  Confessions  of  Rous- 
seau. But  the  conscious  vivisection  of  the 
Englishman  is  as  much  more  painful  than 
the  morbid  revelations  of  the  Swiss,  as 
Rousseau  was  a  less  finely  organized  creat- 
ure than  Mill,  both  in  nature  and  in  cult- 
ure. There  is  hardly  a  chapter  of  the 
Englishman's  book  in  which  we  do  not  de- 
tect sensitive  tissue  and  quivering  nerves, 
where  in  the  Swiss  there  was  a  thick  pad- 
ding of  ingratitude  and  sensuality.  But  in 
the  first  particular  mentioned  (making  all 
allowance  due  to  their  different  times  and 
very  dissimilar  conditions),  they  each  felt  a 
life-long  yearning  for  a  genuine  and  sym- 
pathetic friendship.  To  the  Swiss,  it  never 
came.  To  the  Englishman  it  came  late, 
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and  under  circumstances  so  imperfectly  re- 
lated as  will  leave  many  to  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  nobler  to  ul.-tain 
from  it. 

The  birth  of  Rousseau  cost  his  moth,  r 
her  life;  and  for  anything  that  appears  in 
Mill's  autobiography  (except  casual  allu- 
sions to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters)  we 
might  suppose  that  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  born.  lie  does  not  once  mention  her, 
nor  ever  imply  her  existence,  except  by  stat- 
ing the  date  of  his  birth.  She  was  a  cipher 
in  his  life  ;  and  when  we  consider  what  that 
means,  we  find  a  partial  explanation  of  some 
of  his  deficiencies.  There  was  no  doim'stic 
influence  to  contest  or  share  the  sway  of  his 
father ;  and  no  father  ever  exercised  more 
absolute  sway  over  a  child. 

James  Mill's  character  was  intense  in 
every  feature  ;  although  his  son  records  that 
"  the  'intense'  was  with  him  a  by-word  of 
scornful  disapprobation."  He  was  severe, 
autocratic,  and  morbidly  logical.  "  He 
thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  at  best, 
after  the  freshness  of  youth  and  of  unsatis- 
fied curiosity  had  gone  by."  He  executed 
the  task  of  educating  his  children,  as  a  task, 
with  a  stern  persuasion  that  duty  com- 
manded him  to  impress  on  them  his  own 
convictions  as  absolute.  He  was  ashamed 
of  the  signs  of  feeling,  and  despised  pas- 
sionate emotions  of  all  sorts  and  everything 
which  has  been  written  in  exaltation  of 
them.  Bred  a  clergyman,  his  morbid  logic 
hud  converted  him  to  infidelity,  through  the 
study  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion. "  If  we  consider  further,"  his  son 
touchingly  says,  "  that  he  was  in  the  trying 
position  of  sole  teacher,  and  add  to  this  that 
his  temper  was  constitutionally  irritable,  it 
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is  impossible  not  to  feel  true  pity  for  a 
father  who  did,  and  strove  to  do,  so  much 
for  his  children,  who  would  have  so  valued 
their  affection,  yet  who  must  have  been  con- 
stantly feeling  that  fear  of  him  was  drying 
it  up  at  its  source." 

Under  this  discipline,  the  son's  charac- 
ter was  trained  as  if  the  intellect  was  to  be 
its  sole  component.  The  child  was  taught 
Greek  at  three  years  old  ;  and  before  eight, 
had  read  in  the  original  Plato's  Dialogues 
and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 
His  English  text-books  before  tne  last-named 
age  included  a  translation  of  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  McCrie's  Life  of 
John  Knox.  Before  twelve,  he  was  drilled 
in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric ;  and  at  twelve,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Novum  Organum  of 
Bacon,  and  put  through  a  course  of  the 
logic  of  the  Schoolmen,  — as  to  which  last, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  though  many  phi- 
losophers have  thought  as  profoundly,  there 
never  was  one  who  thought  more  clearly 
than  he  did,  it  is  worth  noting  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  education  to  which  he 
esteemed  himself  more  indebted  for  whatever 
capacity  of  thinking  he  attained.  His  im- 
agination got  no  opportunity  to  develop, 
except  by  chance ;  and  the  operation  of 
chance  was  confined  to  narrow  limits.  He 
had  no  holidays.  The  plan  of  his  training 
involved  his  careful  seclusion  from  youthful 
companions.  His  father  put  Shakespeare 
into  his  hands  "  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
historical  plays." 

From  these  influences  the  boy  escaped 
during  only  one  year,  out  of  the  whole 
period  of  his  education  ;  but  happily  for 
himself,  and  for  all  of  us  whom  his  philoso- 
phy influences,  he  passed  that  year  in  genial 
intercourse  with  Continental  society,  as  a 
guest  in  the  families  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
in  Southern  France,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
in  Paris.  We  may  safely  conjecture  that 
he  owed  in  great  part  to  this  episode  the 
sweet  and  courtly  manners  which  distin- 
guished him. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  in- 
heritor of  an  intense  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment should  have  vainly  yearned  for  a  sat- 
isfying friendship,  when  the  yoke  of  this 
repression  was  relaxed  and  he  was  free  to 
select  his  own  companions.  That  he  did  so 
is  manifest  from  numerous  passages.  He 
names  at  least  half  a  score  of  young  asso- 
ciates, —  all  of  them  men,  most  of  whom 
were  already  famous  or  afterwards  became 
so,  —  as  sustaining  at  different  times  rela- 
tions of  no  ordinary  intimacy  with  him. 


But  he  seems  never  to  have  experienced  the 
friendship  of  a  woman,  until,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  and  she  twenty-three  years  old, 
he  encountered  the  lady  whom  he  married 
twenty-one  years  later.  This  was  in  1830, 
six  years  before  his  father's  death.  She  was 
then  the  wife  "  of  a  most  upright,  brave,  and 
honorable  man,  of  liberal  opinions  and  good 
education,  but  without  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  tastes  which  would  have  made  him  a 
companion  for  her ;  "  for  whom,  after  his 
death  in  1849,  Mr.  Mill  declares  that  he 
himself  "  had  the  sincerest  respect,  and  she 
the  strongest  affection,"  —  a  declaration 
which  we  acknowledge  our  incapacity  to 
comprehend. 

In  this  lady  he  "  soon  perceived  in  com- 
bination the  qualities  which  in  all  other 
persons "  whom  he  had  ever  known  he 
"  had  been  only  too  happy  to  find  singly." 
The  fervor  of  his  devotion  to  her,  and  to  her 
memory,  as  many  years  ago  manifested  to 
his  readers  by  the  dedications  of  his  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  and  of  the  essay 
On  Liberty,  and  now  more  fully  disclosed  in 
these  confessions,  instantly  suggests  Auguste 
Comte's  worship  of  Madame  Clotilde  de 
Vaux,  and  lends  a  curious  and  painful  in- 
terest to  Mill's  criticisms  of  the  influence  of 
that  memorable  but  briefer  attachment  on 
Comte's  so-called  second  career.  It  also 
brings  to  mind,  but  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
devotion  of  Mill's  brilliant  contemporary,  — 
like  him,  educated  at  home,  and  almost 
equally  influenced  by  the  St.  Simonian 
philosophy,  —  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  to  his 
mother.  The  parallel  with  Buckle  runs 
even  to  the  dedication  of  his  books.  The 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  Civilization  is 
dedicated  "  To  my  Mother,"  and  the  second 
to  her  memory. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that,  if  Mr. 
Mill  had  not  been  so  exclusively  and  com- 
pletely subordinated  to  his  father  during 
childhood  and  youth,  his  relation  with  Mrs. 
Taylor  would  have  determined  his  life  as  it 
did.  Through  association  with  "her  he  first 
came  to  allow  feeling,  as  distinguished  from 
reason,  its  due  place ;  and  in  what  he  styles 
the  third  period  of  his  mental  progress, 
which  began  after  this  friendship  had 
reached  the  degree  of  confidential  intimacy, 
the  change  of  his  character  ensued  which 
he  but  partially  indicates  when  he  says  that 
he  became  less  a  democrat  and  more  a 
socialist.  It  was  a  revelation  of  a  new  side 
of  human  experience  to  him,  to  discover 
that  she  reached  "  by  the  moral  intuitions 
of  strong  feeling  "  opinions  which  he  had 
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painfully  arrived  at  "  through  study  ami 
reasoning."  In  brief,  he  then  first  acquired 
a  religion,  if  we  can  accept  his  definition 
that  "  a  religion  may  exist  without  belief  in 
a  God,"  and  that,  "  if  a  person  has  an  ideal 
object,  his  attachment  and  sense  of  duty 
towards  which  are  able  to  control  and  disci- 
pline all  his  other  sentiments  and  propensi- 
ties, and  prescribe  to  him  a  rule  of  life,  that 
person  has  a  religion."  What  the  religion 
was  may  be  gathered  from  his  assertion,  in 
the  same  dissertation,1  that  "  all  other  re- 
ligions are  made  better  in  proportion  as  in 
their  practical  result  they  are  brought  to 
coincide  with  that  which  Comte  aimed  at 
constructing,"  the  essence  of  which  was 
"  the  idea  of  the  general  interest  of  the 
human  race,  both  as  a  source  of  emotion 
and  as  a  motive  of  conduct."  After  his 
wife's  death,  he  declares:  "Her  memory 
is  to  me  a  religion,  and  her  approbation  the 
standard  by  which,  summing  up  as  it  does 
all  worthiness,  I  endeavor  to  regulate  my 
life." 

So  far  as  we  have  a  right  to  speculate  on 
what  would  have  been  Mr.  Mill's  conception 
of  God,  had  he  ever  framed  one,  the  hy- 
pothesis would  be  Aryan  rather  than  Semit- 
ic. The  existence  of  evil  was  a  fact  which 
he  could  not  reconcile,  any  more  than  could 
his  father,  with  the  rule  of  a  deity  absolute 
in  power  and  perfect  in  goodness.  Both  of 
them  could  have  become  Parsees,  but  neither 
of  them  a  Jew.  It  is  manifest  that,  like  his 
father,  he  rested  in  the  conviction  that  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  things  nothing  has 
been  revealed  or  can  be  known,  and  that 
speculation  on  the  subject  is  fruitless. 

To  Christ  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  to 
Christianity  as  an  element  of  human  prog- 
ress, Mr.  Mill  has  always  seemed  to  us  per- 
sistently unjust,  —  a  fact  the  more  remark- 
able as  his  desire  to  be  just  not  only  to  all 
men,  but  to  all  their  opinions,  was  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  later  years.  In  his  writings, 
he  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  "  bland 
and  amiable"  teachings  of  Christ,  finding 
no  nobler  adjectives  with  which  to  qualify 
them.  The  students  of  the  essay  On  Lib- 
erty will  remember  that  he  styles  Socrates 
"  the  head  and  prototype  of  all  subsequent 
teachers  of  virtue,"  including  Christ  in  a 
lower  rank,  and  declares  that  "  other  ethics 
than  any  which  can  be  evolved  from  exclu- 
sively Christian  sources  must  exist  side  by 
side  with  Christian  ethics,  to  produce  the 
moral  regeneration  of  mankind."  He  ac- 
cepted the  St.  Simonian  division  of  history 

i  Auguste  Comte  and  Poritivism,  pp.  133,  134. 


into  organic  periods  and  critical  periods,  and 
believed  that  ours  will  be  succeeded  by  one 
that  will  inaugurate  the  triumph  of  a  creed 
more  advanced  than  Christianity,  in  which 
the  moral  and  intellectual  ascendency  once 
exercised  by  priests  will  be  possessed  by 
philosophers. 

These  and  similar  sentiments  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Mill  always  bring  to  our  mem- 
ory, by  way  of  contrast,  the  words  which 
Rousseau  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Savoy- 
ard Vicar :  "  The  holiness  of  the  gospel  is 
an  argument  that  speaks  to  my  heart,  and  to 
which  I  should  even  be  sorry  to  find  a  good 
answer.  Look  at  the  books  of  the  philoso- 
phers with  all  their  pomp;  how  funny  they 
are  by  the  side  of  that !  Is  there  here  the 
tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  ambitious  sec- 
tary ?  What  gentleness,  what  purity  in  his 
manners,  what  touching  grace  in  his  teach- 
ings, what  loftiness  in  his  maxims !  As- 
suredly there  was  something  more  than  hu- 
man in  such  teaching,  such  a  character,  such 
a  life,  such  a  deatlv  If  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  god." 

We  have  sought  eagerly  and  in  vain 
throughout  this  autobiography  for  some 
chapter,  or  phrase,  or  even  single  word,  to 
lessen  our  sense  of  Mr.  Mill's  injustice  to 
Christianity  but  we  find  not  one.  We  dis- 
cover only  that  Socrates,  not  Christ,  was  set 
to  him,  in  his  boyhood,  by  his  father,  as 
the  model  of  ideal  excellence ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  father's  ideas  of  duty  to  allow  him  to 
acquire  impressions  respecting  religion  con- 
trary to  his  own  convictions  and  feelings. 
Closing  the  book,  and  remembering  its  au- 
thor's services  to  mankind,  we  stand  in 
reverent  awe  of  that  love  of  humanity, 
which  could  so  ennoble  a  life  passed  without 
the  influence  of  a  mother,  faith  in  a  Saviour, 
and  belief  in  a  God,  and  probably  also  with- 
out a  hope  of  individual  immortality. 

—  Since  the  scholarly  achievements  of  the 
"Learned  Blacksmith"  became  a  household 
word  in  American  families,  a  generation  has 
grown  up  for  whom  his  existence  has  been 
almost  as  a  myth.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
in  the  brief  autobiography  with  which  he 
prefaces  his  Ten -Minute  Talks  on  All  Sorts 
of  Topics,  he  should  come  in  his  later  years 
before  his  countrymen  to  remind  them  what 
the  work  of  his  manhood  has  really  been. 

Elihu  Burritt  was  born  in  1810,  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  at  eighteen  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  blacksmith  in  that  village. 
He  says  that  he  had  a  "  natural  turn  "  for 
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mathematics,  and  that  without  allowing 
himself  to  put  down  a  single  figure,  he  used 
to  make  immense  arithmetical  calculations 
in  his  head,  and  at  night  repeat  them  from 
memory  to  his  brother,  who  took  the  figures 
off  on  slates,  and  verified  them.  This  brother 
persuaded  him  to  make  up  a  quarter's  school- 
ing at  twenty-one  that  he  had  lost  at  six- 
teen, and  this  he  devoted  entirely  to  mathe- 
matics, giving  also  "  a  few  half-hours  and 
corner  moments  to  Latin  and  French."  At 
the  end  of  the  term  he  returned  to  the  anvil, 
and  found  that  he  could  "  more  conveniently 
pursue  the  study  of  languages  than  that  of 
mathematics,  as  he  could  carry  a  small 
Greek  grammar  in  his  hat,  and  con  over 
the  verbs  while  at  work."  The  following 
winter  he  spent  in  New  Haven,  and  devoted 
himself  to  languages,  studying  entirely 
alone,  and  dividing  his  time  among  seven 
of  them.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  had 
taught  school,  tried  being  a  grocer  and 
failed,  edited  a  paper  in  English  and  French, 
and  "made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  several  of  Asia, 
including  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Samar- 
itan, and  Ethiopic,"  beside  often  support- 
ing himself  at  his  anvil.  He  was  beginning 
to  think  of  turning  his  acquisitions  to  some 
practical  account,  when  the  public  found 
him  out,  and  as  the  "  Learned  Blacksmith," 
he  spent  one  or  two  winters  in  successful 
lecturing.  At  this  period  the  antislavery 
movement  enlisted  his  sympathies.  He  felt, 
he  says,  "  that  there  was  an  earnest,  honest, 
living  speech  to  be  uttered  for  human  rights, 
as  well  as  dead  languages  to  be  studied, 
mostly  for  literary  recreation."  And  about 
the  same  time  his  mind  became  "  suddenly 
and  deeply  interested  in  a  new  field  of  phil- 
anthropic thought  and  effort  "  —  the  pro- 
motion of  international  peace.  The  philol- 
ogist therefore  became  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  rest  of  the  autobiography  is  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  indefatigable  labors,  chiefly  in 
England,  in  editing,  traveling,  lecturing, 
and  interviewing,  to  promote  in  its  widest 
sense  peace  and  good-will  on  earth  among 
men.  As  an  important  means  to  this  end, 
he  "developed  in  1847  the  proposition  of  a 
universal  ocean  penny  postage  :  that  is,  that 
the  single  service  of  transporting  a  letter 
across  the  sea  in  any  direction,  or  to  any 
distance,  should  be  one  penny,  or  two  cents, 
this  charge  to  be  added  to  the  inland  rate  on 
either  side.  Thus  the  whole  charge  pro- 
posed on  a  single  letter  between  any  town  in 
Great  Britain,  and  any  town  in  the  United 
States,  was  to  be  three  pence,  or  six  cents." 


This  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  present  arrange- 
ment, but  how  many  know  that  we  chiefly 
owe  it  to  the  labors  and  agitations,  for 
twenty-three  years,  of  Elihu  Burritt  ? 

The  Ten-Minute  Talks  of  our  author  are 
classified  as  1.  Incidents  and  Observations. 
2.  Glimpses  by  the  Wayside  of  History.  3. 
Social  and  Artistic  Science.  4.  Industrial 
and  Financial  Questions.  5.  Political  Ques- 
tions. 6.  National  and  International  Ques- 
tions. The  essays  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  of 
these  groups  are  naturally  the  most  able  and 
valuable  of  the  series,  for  they  deal  with  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  Burritt  has  had  under  con- 
sideration for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
articles  of  the  former  of  these  are  two  :  The 
World's  Workingmen's  Strike  against  War, 
and  The  most  highly  taxed  Luxury  in  the 
World,  i.  e.,  international  suspicion.  Were 
ordinary  humanity  either  Christian  or  ra- 
tional, it  would  not  need  to  be  persuaded  — 
it  would  act  spontaneously  on  the  con- 
clusions of  these  articles,  and  fleets  and 
standing  armies  would  soon  be  but  memo- 
ries of  a  barbarous  past.  But  as  has  often 
been  said,  there  is  nothing  men  are  so  glad 
to  pay  dearly  for,  as  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions,  and  the  passion  for  fighting 
is  one  of  the  first,  as  it  has  proved  among 
the  most  indestructible,  of  human  charac- 
teristics. Mr.  Burritt  could  not,  therefore, 
have  proposed  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
prime  a  more  stubborn  stronghold  of  pride 
and  prejudice  to  be  reduced,  than  this  faith 
of  the  nations  in  the  right  and  the  glory  of 
international  wars. 

In  the  last  group  of  these  essays,  Mr. 
Burritt  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  take  a 
calm  and  impartial  view  of  transatlantic 
affairs,  and  to  lend  especially  the  weight  of 
their  public  opinion  toward  overcoming  the 
chronic  fear,  on  the  part  of  England,  of  the 
supposed  antagonistic  policy  of  Russia  to- 
ward herself.  The  historical  and  political 
essays  of  the  volume  are  interesting  and 
suggestive,  and  the  sketches  of  the  first  and 
third  groups  display  a  wide  range  of  sympa- 
thy and  observation.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tions —  as  that  of  the  English  farmer's 
kitchen  hall,  and  of  the  Quaker  meeting,  — 
are  word-paintings  in  a  few  telling  strokes 
that  are  really  admirable.  The  lesson  of  the 
whole  book,  however,  is  a  higher  one  than 
that  of  any  of  its  parts.  It  shows  to  us  a 
man  of  wondrous  gifts,  giving  up,  in  a  sordid 
and  utilitarian  age,  the  scholarly  prestige  and 
comfortable  livelihood  which  a  devotion  to 
his  own  specialty  would  have  been  certain  to 
accord  to  him,  and  spending  his  life  in  com- 
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parative  poverty  and  obscurity,  to  sow  M-I-.IS 
whose  harvests  the  coming  generations  will 
chiefly  reap.  Seldom  does  a  career  of  such 
complete  and  loving  self-abnegation  come 
before  one. 

—  The  title  of  Mr.  Cohen's  work  indicates 
very  well  the  ground  he  goes  over,  and  gives 
the  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  awaits 
him  if  he  is  willing  to  take  up  the  book.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  in  order  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written,  that 
it  nowhere  attempts  to  confute  the  generally 
accepted  facts  as  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  explaining  them  as  inventions  or 
myths,  but  that  the  account  as  we  receive  it 
is  accepted  as  giving  the  historical  truth  in 
the  matter,  and  that  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
show  from  this  basis  that  the  Jews  were  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  generally  imputed  to 
them,  and  that  their  conduct  was  not  only 
excusable,  but  also  the  only  one  that  was 
reasonable.  The  nature  of  the  proof  on 
which  the  author  rests  is  of  two  kinds  :  first, 
from  the  facts,  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  do  not  go  to  prove  that  Jesus  indi- 
cated his  divinity  clearlv  enough  to  con- 
vince even  religious  Jews,  who  had  taken 
warning  from  false  Messiahs  ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  nature  of  his  teaching,  much  of 
which  is  but  a  repetition  of  Hebrew  moral- 
ity, while  some  is  of  a  sort  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  every  one,  as,  for  example,  that 
"the  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  must  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire,"  or,  "  if  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate 
not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
Mr.  Cohen's  comments  on  this  text  even  his 
most  earnest  opponents  must  confess  are  with- 
out virulence  ;  he  says,  "  Doubtless  these 
words  may  be  in  some  respects  explained  and 
justified,  signifying  in  an  exaggerated  form 
that  devotion  to  God  should  hold  predomi- 
nance over  all  our  terrestrial  affections  and 
interests.  But  this  exaggeration  of  expres- 
sion must  have  entirely  perverted  the  mean- 
ing and  the  character  of  his  doctrines  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries,  opposed 
as  they  were  to  all  to  which  they  had  pre- 
viously adhered.  In  this  infringement  of 
the  sacred  principle  of  family  life,  the  tra- 
ditions of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  Israel 
could  doubtless  be  no  longer  recognized." 

In  general,  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  admirable  temper  in  which  the 
book  is  written  ;  it  is  a  model  of  controversy 
of  a  kind  that  is  especially  rare  in  religious 
discussions.  The  answering  of  the  points  it 


socks  to  establish  can  be  left  to  other  bands. 
Meanwhile  the  book  will  be  found  interest- 
ing by  all  those  who,  stirred  by  the  agita- 
tion that  is  going  on  about  matters  of  be- 
lief, are  giving  their  attention  to  the  consid- 
eration of  materials  for  an  independent 
judgment.  None  will  be  shocked  by  it,  so 
carefully  is  it  written.  Many,  too,  will  read 
with  interest  the  account  of  the  influence  St. 
Paul  had  upon  the  growing  belief,  and  on 
the  causes  which  produced  its  success  ;  there, 
at  least,  they  will  find  full  justice  done  to 
the  glories  of  Christianity. 

—  Mr.  Balch's  book,  which  was  written  by 
an  American  in  French  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  those  who  would  be  unlikely  to 
read  it  if  it  appeared  in  another  tongue,  is 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  publication. 
The  exact  connection  between  our  own  army 
and  that  of  the  French,  the  account  of  their 
mutual  relations,  is  buried  in  the  dusty  loneli- 
ness of  our  large  histories,  where  we  know  we 
can  find  it  if  we  turn  to  look  for  it ;  but  in 
this  volume  of  Mr.  Balch's  we  find  a  com- 
pleter  narration  than  any  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  A  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion of  which  the  author  has  freely  availed 
himself  is  the  collection  he  has  made  of  pri- 
vate journals,  many  unedited,  kept  by  dif- 
ferent French  officers  during  their  stay  in 
this  country.  From  one  of  them,  that  of  the 
Baron  du  Bourg,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Rocharei- 
beau,  we  extract  the  following  passages  :  — 

"  The  town  of  Boston  is  built  like  most 
English  towns ;  the  houses,  of  brick  and 
wood,  are  very  small ;  inside  they  are  very 
neat.  The  people  live  after  the  English 
fashion  ;  they  seem  very  pleasant  and  kind. 
I  have  been  treated  very  kindly  by  the  few 
people  I  was  able  to  visit.  A  great  deal  of 
tea  is  drunk  in  the  morning."  The  reason 
of  this  excessive  tea-drinking  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  his  next  statements.  "  Their 
dinner,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  meat,  and 
very  little  bread,  is  eaten,  is  generally  at  two 
o'clock.  At  about  live  tea  is  drunk  again, 
and  wine,  madeira,  punch  ;  and  this  goes  on 
till  ten  o'clock.  Then  they  sit  down  to  a 
supper  which  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  dinner. 
...  In  general,  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  is  spent  at  the  table." 

On  his  way  to  Newport  he  notices  the  re- 
semblance of  part  of  the  scenery  to  that  of 
Normandy,  and  the  same  thing  strikes  him 
again  at  Newport.  About  another  visit  to 
Boston  he  writes,  — 

"  The  14th  I  left  Boston  ;  but  before  > tart- 
ing  never  to  return,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
some  of  the  society  of  the  place.  Twice  a 
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week  there  is  a  dancing-school  where  the 
young  people  meet  to  dance  from  midday  till 
two  o'clock.  I  went  in  for  a  short  time.  I 
found  a  very  pretty  hall,  although  the  En- 
glish, before  abandoning  the  city,  had  broken 
or  carried  away  about  twenty  mirrors.  I 
found,  the  young  women  very  pretty,  but 
very  awkward.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
dance  worse  than  they  did,  or  to  dress  worse 
in  spite  of  a  certain  luxury." 

To  be  impartial,  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
what  the  Due  de  Broglie  wrote  about  the 
ladies  of  Philadelphia,  lest  possibly  other 
sections  of  the  country  should  be  puffed  up 
with  pride  and  contempt  for  the  people  of 
Boston.  He  says, — 

"  The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are  very 
showily  dressed,  but  generally  without  much 
taste;  in  their  coiffure  and  in  their  heads 
there  is  less  frivolity  than  is  the  case  with 
Frenchwomen.  Although  well  made,  they 
lack  grace,  and  courtesy  very  ill ;  nor  do 
they  dance  any  better.  But  they  know  how 
to  make  tea ;  they  bring  up  their  children 
well ;  they  pride  themselves  on  unflinching 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  and  many  are  very 
bright." 

In  the  more  serious  parts  of  his  history, 
Mr.  Balch  has  done  his  work  well ;  and  the 
stamp  of  approval  has  been  put  on  it  by  the 
fact  that  a  translation  into  German  is  to  ap- 
pear within  a  few  months.  The  author,  we 
understand,  has  an  English  version  partly 
ready.  We  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  be  able  to  read  in 
English  the  work  of  an  American  on  a  most 
important  part  of  his  country's  history.  "We 
grudge  Germany  its  precedence. 

—  The  Personal  Recollections  of  Mary 
Somerville  form  a  plain  and  artless  but 
singularly  interesting  narrative.  We  are 
reminded  at  every  page,  .but  only  to 
be  touched  with  new  respect,  of  the  ex- 
treme age  of  the  writer,  —  ninety  or  there- 
abouts, —  at  the  time  these  reminiscences 
were  penned.  The  disproportionate  and 
pathetic  clearness  imparted  to  the  quaint 
scenes  of  her  childhood  and  early  youth 
in  Scotland,  —  the  quiet  account  of  her 
search  for  difficult  knowledge, —  the  abso- 
lutely dispassionate  record  of  her  unparal- 
leled triumphs,  —  the  serenity  with  which 
she  speaks  of  her  sorrows,  —  nay  even  the 
trifling  and  obvious  inaccuracies  of  detail 
which  occur  in  her  allusions  to  some  of  the 
events  of  her  mature  life  (still  half  a  cent- 
ury old),  all  show  that  these  pages  were 
written  by  one  whose  life  lay  far  behind  her. 
Occasional  gaps  in  the  history  are  filled  by 


the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Somerville  in 
the  same  spirit  of  high-minded  modesty  and 
reserve  which  characterizes  the  autobiog- 
raphy. "  The  old  woman,"  says  Mme. 
Swetchine  playfully  but  truly,  "  has  not 
even  a  name  in  the  elevated  style."  So 
much  the  worse,  maybe,  for  the  elevated 
style.  It  is  matter  at  least  of  literary  thank- 
fulness that  a  style  which  is  merely  refined 
and  direct  seems  quite  adequate  to  describe 
the  career  of  a  perfectly  exceptional  femi- 
nine genius. 

Miss  Martha  Somerville  says  of  her 
mother  in  her  Introduction  to  the  Memoir 
(pp.  5,  6),  "It  would  be  almost  incredible 
were  I  to  describe  how  much  my  mother 
contrived  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
When  my  sister  and  I  were  small  children, 
although  busily  engaged  in  writing  for  the 
press,  she  used  to  teach  us  for  three  hours 
every  morning,  besides  managing  her  house 
carefully,  reading  the  newspapers  (for  she 
was  always  a  keen  and,  I  must  add,  a 
liberal  politician),  and  the  most  important 
new  books  on  all  subjects,  grave  and  gay. 
In  addition  to  all  this  she  freely  visited  and 
received  her  friends.  She  was,  indeed,  very 
fond  of  society,  and  did  not  look  for  tran- 
scendent talent  in  those  with  whom  she 
associated,  although  no  one  appreciated  it 
more  when  she  found  it.  Gay  and  cheerful 
company  was  a  pleasant  relaxation  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  My  mother  never  intro- 
duced scientific  or  learned  subjects  into  gen- 
eral conversation.  When  they  were  brought 
forward  by  others,  she  talked  simply  and 
naturally  about  them,  without  the  slightest 
pretension  to  superiority.  Finally,  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  her  accomplishments,  I  must 
add  that  she  was  a  remarkably  neat  and 
skillful  needlewoman.  We  still  possess 
some  elaborate  specimens  of  her  embroid- 
ery and  lace-work." 

This  remarkable  picture,  the  book  shows 
to  be  faithful  as  a  photograph.  In  a  brief 
notice  like  the  present,  one  can  hardly 
glance  at  what  Mary  Somerville  accom- 
plished in  science.  The  imposing  list  of 
her  works  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  memoir  must 
remain  a  catalogue,  merely,  to  almost  all 
who  read ;  owing  to  the  abstruse  nature 
of  the  subjects  which  engaged  her  thought 
and  industry.  But  the  sweetness  of  her  do- 
mestic character  appeals  to  all,  and  her 
perfectly  rounded  life  suggests,  in  its  in- 
evitable association  with  the  noisy  disputes 
of  the  day,  some  serious  reflections. 

The  first  concerns  her  extreme  rarity  as  a 
phenomenon.  A  woman  like  Mrs.  Somer- 
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ville  is  born,  not  made,  and  one  is  strongly 
impressed  by  the  belief  that  no  possible  sys- 
tem of  education,  "  higher  "  or  other,  could 
ever  produce  her  like.  And  then  one  is  led 
to  reflect  on  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  genius  in  a  woman 
when  it  does  occur,  since  women  must  nec- 
essarily be  so  much  more  dependent  upon 
circumstances  than  men.  We  have  always 
had  a  fancy,  —  and  the  present  volume  con- 
linns  it,  —  that  a  woman's  chance  for  actual 
achievement  is  best  where  gentle  breeding  is 
combined  with  great  simplicity  of  life  and 
manners.  There  have  occasionally  been 
eminent  female  artists,  theatrical  and  mu- 
sical, who  have  risen  from  abject  poverty  and 
the  very  lowest  layer  of  society ;  but  there 
is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  woman  doing 
anything  in  letters,  who  had  not  respect- 
able parentage  and  a  comfortable  early  life. 
Where  however  society  is  formal,  complex, 
and  luxurious,  there  is  employment  for 
all  a  woman's  possible  powers  in  beautify- 
ing and  brightening  society.  The  famous 
queens  of  the  salon  have  almost  always 
been  women  of  a  certain  diffused  and  equal- 
ized genius,  who  lavished  on  the  daily  duties 
and  amenities  and  outside  details  of  life  an 
amount  of  talent  which  is  the  wonder  of 
all,  men  especially,  who  are  used  to  econo- 
mize their  grfts,  and  which,  if  concentrated 
and  strictly  utili/.ed,  would  probably  have 
insured  them  a  different  sort  of  immortality. 
Nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  think  such 
essentially  humane  use,  even  of  the  finest 
abilities,  unworthy.  And  where,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  whatever  fanaticism,  it 
has  come  to  be  so  considered,  we  think  that 
both  the  individual  women  and  the  society 
suffer.  The  reader  can  illustrate  for  him- 
self. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  seems  to 
teach  us  that  where  a  woman  feels  within 
her  a  strong  special  aptitude  irresistibly  im- 
pelling her  to  an  unusual  career,  she  has 
only  to  strive  patiently  until  she  has  achieved 
something  positively  valuable,  and  she  may 
be  sure  of  prompt  and  generous  recognition 
by  men.  It  is  the  unauthenticated  claims, 
the  restless  demand  for  wider  opportunities 
when  the  narrower  have  not  been  employed, 
that  provoke  to  resistance  and  refusal. 
Mary  Fairfax's  early  enthusiasm  for  mathe- 
matics was  systematically  discouraged  in  her 
family,  and  by  her  first  hdsband ;  yet  when, 
after  years  of  quiet  perseverance,  she  sup- 
plied a  "  real  want,"  and  produced  an  ab- 
stract of  the  M&anique.  Celeste  of  La  Place, 
suitable  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  the 


University  of  Cambridge,  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  testimonials  of  admiring  ap- 
preciation. And  these  not  merely  from 
French  savans,  with  whom  flattery  is  a  fa- 
vorite art,  and  who  ever  glow  and  expati- 
ate in  the  opportunity  of  saying  tine  things 
to  a  woman,  but  from  Englishmen  of  the  type 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  Dr.  Whewell,  who 
will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  any  senti- 
mental bias  or  chivalrous  weakness.  And 
when  Mrs.  Somervifle  had  followed  up  her 
first  achievement  of  interpretation,  by  origi- 
nal works  which  really  advanced  the  cause 
of  physical  science,  nations  vied  with  one 
another  in  offering  her  facilities  for  further 
study.  The  most  precious  and  carefully 
guarded  libraries  were  thrown  open  to  her, 
and  scores  of  learned  societies,  which  had 
never  admitted  a  woman  before,  elected  her 
by  acclamation  to  their  membership.  In 
short,  all  that  for  which  too  many  women 
nowadays  are  content  to  sit  and  whine,  or 
fitfully  and  carelessly  struggle,  came  natu- 
rally and  quietly  to  Mrs.  Somerville.  And 
the  reason  was  that  she  never  asked  for  any- 
thing until  she  had  earned  it.  Or,  rather, 
she  never  asked  at  all,  but  was  content  to 
earn. 

And  on  the  whole,  we  find,  and  are  glad 
to  find,  strengthened  by  this  charming  mem- 
oir our  beliefs  in  the  wholesome  and  pre- 
servative power  of  severe  study,  no  less  for  a 
woman  than  a  man.  It  may  be  that  few 
women  are  called  to  it,  and  that  some  who 
have  the  vocation  will  never  find  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  is  certainly  a  capacity  to  be 
cultivated,  if  only  as  a  provision  against  cer- 
tain frequent  contingencies  of  life.  Mary 
Somerville's  health  was  delicate ;  she  was 
never  rich ;  she  was  a  woman  of  many  sor- 
rows. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  her 
grave  and  lofty  intellectual  pursuits  the  per- 
petual ballast  of  her  life.  She  was  a  woman 
happy  in  her  domestic  relations,  faithful, 
tender,  and  in  every  way  admirable  as  a 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother.  But  she  out- 
lived her  husband,  her  idolized  son,  and 
most  of  her  nearest  friends,  and  was  thrown 
in  her  last,  lingering  years  very  much  on 
her  own  resources.  At  the  age  of  ninety, 
when  too  feeble  to  rise  before  one  o'clock, 
she  used  to  amuse  her  morning  hours  in  bed 
by  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  treatise 
which  she  had  written  many  years  before  on 
the  Theory  of  Differences,  and  the  study  of 
a  book  on  Quaternions ;  while  in  the  after- 
noons she  would  examine  and  analyze  the 
lovely  flowers  and  ferns  gathered  by  her 
daughters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sorrento, 
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where  she  died.  It  is  an  affecting  picture, 
and  ought  to  be  consoling,  especially  to 
women  who  are  haunted,  among  other  secret 
terrors,  by  the  dread  of  a  vacant  and  solitary 
old  age. 

—  Popular  interest  in  natural  history  has 
become  so  extended,  that  Dr.  Packard's 
little  book  on  insects  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. We  wish  it  could  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  more  attractive  dress ;  the  type 
is  far  too  small,  and  some  of  the  illustrations 
are  too  heavy  and  rude.  But  these  defects 
are  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  interest  of 
the  text.  The  reader  is  carried,  unawares, 
through  accounts  of  structure,  habit,  and 
development,  from  the  higher  forms  to  the 
lowest  groups  of  insects,  and  finally  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  inquiry,  Whence  all 
these  myriad  hosts  ? 

Indeed,  our"  author  seems  himself  to  have 
been  irresistibly  drawn  toward  a  consider- 
ation of  the  origin  of  insect  structure  and 
metamorphosis  ;  for  it  is  curious  to  see  how, 
in  the  previous  special  chapters,  he  has 
unconsciously — or  with  real  purpose?  — 
dwelt  with  unusual  emphasis  upon  the  "  de- 
graded "  types  of  each  group.  A  most 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  homes  of 
the  wild  bees,  which  is  no  sooner  concluded 
than  we  are  introduced  to  all  the  horrors 
of  their  parasitic  guests ;  the  chapters  on 
the  mosquito,  the  house-fly,  and  their  allies, 
draw  half  their  interest  from  the  description 
of  the  lowly  organized  flea  and  curious 
mallophaga;  when  the  hernipterous  insects 
are  reached,  the  author  dwells  upon' nothing 
but  those  creatures,  the  mere  mention  of 
whose  name  is  "  tabooed  and  avoided  by  the 
refined  and  polite ;  "  but  he  shows  that  "  a 
serious,  thoughtful,  and  thorough  study  of 
the  louse  ....  is  neither  belittling  nor  de- 
grading." The  account  of  the  neuroptera 
is  confined  to  the  spring-tails,  their  lowest 
members ;  and  even  when  writing  of  octopod 
insects,  he  considers  only  the  mites  and 
ticks. 

In  harmony  with  this,  he  everywhere 
insists  upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
embryology,  and  traces  the  early  history  of 
many  insects  of  which  he  treats ;  so  con- 
vinced is  he  of  the  value  of  this  knowledge 
in  guiding  us  to  an  understanding  of  grada- 
tion of  rank  among  animals,  that  he  would 
carry  investigation  to  the  extremes!  details. 
His  quick  mind  suggests  at  every  step  in- 
quiries of  the  deepest  interest,  and  his  ac- 
knowledged erudition  gives  weight  to  the 
hints  offered  toward  their  solution.  No- 
where is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 


chapter  on  the  ancestry  of  insects,  the  long- 
est in  the  book,  and  one  which  will  attract 
the  attention  of  all  naturalists.  In  common 
with  Miiller,  Brauer,  Lubbock,  and  indeed 
all  writers  who  have  discussed  the  origin  of 
insects,  our  author  acknowledges  that  the 
complication  and  diversity  of  their  meta- 
morphoses present  the  most  perplexing  dif- 
ficulty. Miiller  was  the  first  to  attempt  an 
explanation,  by  suggesting  that  the  peculiar 
transformations  of  butterflies,  moths,  and 
other  highly  organized  insects  were  after- 
thoughts of  creation,  so  to  speak ;  that  is, 
that  perfect  insects  existed  before  caterpil- 
lars, chrysalids,  and  all  the  strange  alterna- 
tions of  form  now  seen.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  earliest  known  insects  were  winged, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  upon  this 
point  is  so  excessively  fragmentary  as  to 
carry  but  little  weight,  and  we  are  forced  to 
draw  our  conclusions  mainly  from  the  de- 
velopmental history  of  living  forms.  Still, 
authors  now  seem  to  agree  that  the  "  com- 
plete "  metamorphosis  of  the  higher  groups 
is  an  acquired  feature,  and  that  previous  to 
this  acquirement  the  primitive  insects  re- 
sembled either  cockroaches  or  spring-tails, 
both  of  which  leave  the  egg  in  a  form  hardly 
differing  from  the  adult. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  their  earlier  his- 
tory, these  authors  speculate  with  less  con- 
fidence and  less  agreement ;  Miiller,  Haeckel, 
and  Brauer  deriving  these  primitive  insects 
from  a  Zoea-form  crustacean,  Packard  and 
Lubbock  tracing  them  through  low  arach- 
nids, like  the  tardigrada,  to  the  worms  —  a 
line  of  descent  first  doubtfully  suggested  by 
Haeckel.  Packard  marshals  a  long  array 
of  facts  from  every  branch  of  study  in  sup- 
port of  his  views,  and  discusses  the  whole 
topic  with  earnestness,  clearness,  and  can- 
do-r,  together  with  a  becoming  spirit  of  rev- 
erence. Speaking  of  the  law  that  governs 
the  origin  of  species,  he  writes,  — 

"  Certainly  the  present  attempts  to  dis- 
cover that  law,  however  fatuitous  they  may 
seem  to  many,  are  neither  illogical,  nor, 
judging  by  the  impetus  already  given  to 
biology,  or  the  science  of  life,  labor  alto- 
gether spent  in  vain.  The  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  a  powerful  tool,  when  judiciously 
used,  that  must  eventually  wrest  many  a 
secret  from  the  grasp  of  nature." 

And  further  on  :  — 

"  Some  writers  of  the  evolution  school 
are  strenuous  in  the  belief  that  the  evolu- 
tion hypothesis  overthrows  the  idea  of 
archetypes  and  plans  of  structure.  But  a 
true  genealogy  of  animals  and  plants  repre- 
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Bents  a  natural  system,  and  the  types  of 
animals,  be  they  tour,  as  Cuvicr  taught,  or 
five,  or  more,  are  recognized  by  naturalists 
through  the  study  of  dry,  hard  anatomical 
facts."  "  Many  short-sighted  persons  com- 
plain that  such  a  theory  sets  in  the  back- 
ground the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator;  but 
minds  no  less  devout,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  thoughtful,  see  the  hand  of  a  Creator 
not  less  in  the  evolution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals from  prcexisteiit  forms,  through  nat- 
ural laws,  than  in  the  evolution  of  a  sum- 
mer's shower,  through  the  laws  discovered  by 
the  meteorologist,  who  looks  back  through 
myriads  of  ages  to  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  distribution  of  mountain  chains,  ocean 
currents,  and  trade  winds,  which  combine  to 
produce  the  necessary  conditions  resulting 
in  that  shower." 

—  Prosper  Randoce  is  in  almost  everv 
way  the  best  of  the  novels  of  Cherbuliez.  In 
it  he  shows  far  less  tendency  to  melodra- 
matic effects,  and  the  ingenious  representa- 
tion of  impossibilities,  than  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  this  brilliant  writer.  It  is  a  studv 
of  character,  indeed  of  a  numlwrof  very  di- 
verse characters,  under  circumstances  which 
bear  a  likeness  to  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  daily  life.  The  hero,  who,  by  the  way, 
does  not  give  his  name  to  the  book,  is  one 
of  those  characters  which  are  very  commonly 
found  in  modern  novels  of  a  certain  semi- 
philosophical  kind,  namely,  one  of  the 
doubting,  nnardent  men,  who,  besides  run- 
ning the  ordinary  risk  of  slip  between  cup 
and  lip,  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
food  to  their  mouth  by  stopping  to  analyze 
it  and  to  find  out  if  they  are  really  hungry. 
Such  heroes  are  the  successors  of  the  By- 
ronic  heroes  of  fifty  years  ago,, with  this  dif- 
ference, that  they  no  longer  meditate  on 
mountain-tops  or  stain  themselves  with  hor- 
rible crimes.  They  are  very  much  tamed  since 
those  <lavs,  and  they  pride  themselves  more 
on  their  resemblance  to  Hamlet  than  on  that 
to  Childe  Harold.  Their  task  is  to  bring 
themselves  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  to  set  the  times  right;  but  over 
that  they  groan  doubly,  being  at  the  same 
time  physician  and  patient. 

In  comparison  with  this  day-dreamer  is 
put  Prosper  himself,  who  is  made  the  ve- 
hicle of  a  great  deal  of  well-deserved  satire 
of  the  frivolities  of  French  journalists.  The 
unreasonableness  of  Prosper  is  made  the 
means  of  putting  energy  into  Didier's  list- 
less soul ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  shaken  into  action 
by  his  half-brother's  conduct.  Running 
through  the  book  there  is  the  story  of  Di- 
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dier's  love  for  a  young  widow,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  uncertainty,  hesitations,  doubts, 
and  fears,  is  well  told.  The  whole  novel  is 
very  clever  and  exceedingly  interesting; 
while  it  has  some  passages  that  will  be  found 
distasteful  by  many,  there  is  yet  nothing 
morbid  in  the  book,  none  of  the  delil»erate 
and  ostentatious  predominance  given  to  un- 
pleasantness which  so  often  mars  French 
novels.  Young  people  will  hardly  be  much 
interested  in  the  problem  it  discusses,  and 
their  elders  will  be  able  to  overlook  its  faults 
in  consideration  of  the  numerous  merits  of 
the  book.  Cherbuliez  never  gays  the  last 
word  on  any  subject,  but  he  manages  to  say 
the  very  clever  word  of  an  intelligent  man, 
and  that  is  very  likely  to  be  an  entertaining 
one. 

—  Some  twenty  years  ago  a  striking  little 
tract  was  published  in  Boston,  reprinted 
from  an  English  edition,  called  The  Stars 
and  the  Karth.  It  created  a  sensation, 
not  among  astronomers,  but  among  many 
readers  of  a  thoughtful  turn  outside  the 
purely  scientific  world.  It  consisted  of 
some  grand  and  rather  startling  spec.ula- 
tions  concerning  time  and  space,  based  on 
the  laws  of  the  transmission  of  light  from 
the  stars  to  the  earth.  It  is  well  known 
that  light  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  213,000 
miles  in  a  second.  Our  moon  is  240,000 
miles  off,  and  her  light  consequently  reaches 
us  in  a  second  and  a  quarter.  Our  sun  is 
95,000,000  miles  distant,  and  eight  minutes 
must  elapse  before  we  receive  his  first  beams. 
The  planet  .Jupiter,  617,000,000  miles  away, 
requires  fifty-two  minutes,  Uranus  two 
hours,  the  planet  Neptune  (since  discovered) 
three  hours.  The  nearest  fixed  star,  in  the 
constellation  of  Centaur,  is  about  eighteen 
billions  of  miles  distant,  and  its  rays  require 
three  years  to  reach  us.  Vega  requires 
twelve  years.  Other  stars  are  so  remote  as 
to  require  immensely  longer  periods  of  time 
to  send  us  their  light,  reaching  to  thousands 
and  millions  of  years.  This  being  so,  the 
stars  that  we  see  are  only  the  stars  as  they 
were,  three,  twelve,  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
or  a  million  years  ago;  and  a  star  may  be 
actually  extinguished,  and  yet  its  light  shine 
on  for  centuries. 

Reversing  these  propositions,  an  observer 
placed  in  any  planet  or  star  would  receive 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  earth  in  the  same 
respective  time.  Supposing  it  were  possible 
for  pictures  or  photographs  of  events  on  the 
earth  to  become  visible,  like  the  rays  of 
light,  to  other  worlds,  those  events  that 
passed  here  would  be  actually  seen  only 
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when  our  light  reached  them  ;  so  that  the 
observers  in  those  orbs  would  be  seeing  only 
our  past  history,  and  not  our  present; 
would  know  the  earth  as  it  was  one  thou- 
sand, ton  thousand,  or  one  million  years 
ago.  But  suppose  that  any  one  -in  those 
distant  orbs  had  the  power  (astronomical  or 
s-  ritual)  to  outrun  the  speed  of  light:  it  is 
/ident  that  he  could  crowd  the  whole  of 
our  earth's  history  into  a  few  hours  ;  for  he 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
these  light  couriers  to  bring  him  their  pho- 
tographs of  what  had  passed;  he  would 
antedate  them,  fly  to  meet  them  on  their 
way,  and  thus  read  the  whole  record  of, 
say,  four  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years 
in  a  few  rapid  glances  at  the  messengers  as 
they  met  him. 

Whether  the  author  of  this  tract  was 
M.  Flammarion,  who  now  writes  Stories 
of  Infinity,  we  know  not,  though  it  is  plain 
that  M.  Flammarion  treads  in  the  same 
path,  and  takes  up  precisely  the  same  ideas. 
But  the  French  astronomer  goes  much 
further,  and  makes  these  facts  the  frame- 
work of  a  very  pretty  romance  of  the 
heavens,  enriched  all  along  with  weighty 
reflections  and  enlivened  by  the  most  imag- 
inative incidents.  His  narrative  is  con- 
ducted in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  an 
Inquirer  and  Lumen,  —  the  one  was  mortal, 
the  other  a  disembodied  spirit, — and  he 
works  it  into  a  quite  exciting  series  of  ideal 
pictures  of  spirit-life  in  the  immensities  of 
space  and  time,  which  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  reader  very  vividly,  especially  as 
they  all  appear  to  be  sustained  by  this  in- 
flexible anatomy  of  established  astronomical 
law.  Adopting  the  spirit  of  a  departed 
astronomer  as  his  chief  speaker,  he  can 
carry  him  through  the  immensities  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  he  chooses,  unfettered  by 
earthly  limitations,  with  the  Frenchman's 
love  of  exactness  and  explicitness,  Avhich 
leads  him  to  err  in  repetition  rather  than 
suffer  any  obscurity  ;  he  dwells  on  well- 
known  facts,  but  dashes  into  statements, 
many  of  which  we  outside  laymen  must 
take  for  granted,  since  we  have  not  his 
astronomical  facilities  in  handling  loga- 
rithms and  fractions  and  overwhelming  cal- 
culus. He  also  indulges  in  daring  specula- 
tions concerning  life  and  preexistence  and 
immortality.  He  describes  his  death,  the 
emancipation  of  his  soul  from  the  body ;  he 
is  carried  with  inconceivable  swiftness  to 
the  star  Capella,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  trillions  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  milliards  of  leagues,  where  he 


finds  a  group  of  men  absorbed  in  con- 
templating events  passing  upon  our  earth, 
—  even  in  the  city  of  Paris.  After  a  while, 
he  discovers  that  it  is  the  Revolution  of '89 
they  are  studying.  That  event,  and  the 
beheading  of  Louis  XVI.  seventy-two  years 
before,  has  just  reached  their  eyes.  Lumen 
died  aged  seventy-two,  so  that  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  somewhere  about  the  time 
he  was  born.  After  that  he  sees  other 
events  passing,  that  interest  him  personally. 
He  even  sees  himself  as  a  child,  and  as  he 
grows  up,  and  loves,  and  marries,  efc.  But 
as  he  sees  these  things  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  it  is  proved  that  he  is  being  drawn 
again  to  earth  by  a  strong  impulse,  and  he 
arrives  in  time  to  witness  his  own  funeral ! 
All  this  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
the  laws  of  distances  and  the  transmission 
of  light.  Again  he  is  drawn  back  to  the 
star  Capella ;  and  now,  moving  much  faster 
than  the  light,  he  is  enabled  to  note  the 
earth's  history  reversed:  one  by  one  the 
records  of  the  past  are  seen,  the  last  events 
happening  first;  till,  always  outspecding 
the  light,  in  the  immensities  he  traverses, 
he  notes  the  long  scroll  of  history  rolled 
backward,  till  there  are  no  inhabitants  upon 
the  globe,  till  the  Saurian  ages,  till  the  ages 
of  fire  and  nebulous  mist.  Lximen  reaches 
this  fire-mist  of  creation,  and  thinks  it  is  the 
end,  till  a  voice  speaks  to  him  and  corrects 
the  impression  ;  for  he  has  been  fleeing  from 
the  solar  system  at  a  speed  swifter  than 
light, 

But  this  is  not  all.  Wonders  upon 
wonders  crowd  upon  the  reader.  Lumen 
relates  how  from  his  home  in  Capella  he 
discovers  in  the  star  Virgo  himself  in  a  pre- 
existent  statej  how  he  was  born  into  that 
world  in  the  year  45904,  which  corresponds 
to  the  terrestrial  Christian  year  1677,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  year  45913,  correspond- 
ing to  our  year  1767.  He  is  enabled  to  re- 
view this  anterior  life  side  by  side  with  his 
later  earthly  life,  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
distant  Virgo  and  from  the  Earth  reaching 
him  at  the  same  moment.  He  thus  accounts 
for  those  "  shadowy  recollections,"  which 
always  seemed  to  him  like  veiled  gleams 
from  a  preexistent  state  ;  and  he  goes  into  a 
series  of  reflections  upon  the  soul  showing 
that  it  must  have  always  existed. 

He  states  that  he  has  lived  several  lives 
before  the  earthly  life.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  looman;  further  back  a  sort  of  reasoning 
tree.  This  was  about  fifteen  centuries  ago. 
Twenty-four  hundred  years  ago  he  inhab- 
ited the  star  Theta  of  Orion,  as  a  sort  of 
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vegetable  wax-taper,  or  Man-Mullen,  and 
he  hope-  to  spend  liis  next  life  in  thcs\.-- 
tcin  of  Sirius.  Through  all  the.-e  |t| 
the  narrative  are  intenvoven  scientific  and 
philosophic  speculations  which  will  be,  we 
think,  to  many  readers,  it'  not  instructive, 
at  least,  suggestive,  and  enlarging  to  the 
imaginative  intellect. 

The  .second  half  of  M.  Flammariou's  book 
is  occupied  mainly  with  the  history  of  a 
comet,  which  is  no  less  fanciful,  and  no  less 
founded  on  the  real,  than  his  speculations  on 
light,  time,  and  space. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

M<--srs.  J.  Ti.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  have 
sent  us  Mrs.  (Jraee  A.  Ellis's  Life  and  Works 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Lajtitia  Uarbauld,  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  containing  a  memoir  and 
manv  of  her  letters,  and  the  second  a  .-elec- 
tion from  her  writings  in  verse  and  prose. 
Of  this  work,  as  well  as  Lord  Lytton's 
(Owen  Meredith's)  Fables  in  Song,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  hon>e,  we  hope  to  speak 
critically  hereafter. 

We  also  reserve  for  criticism  The  Paris- 
ians, by  Lord  Lytton  (Bulwer),  and  Dia- 
mond cut  Diamond,  a  Story  of  Italian  Lite, 
bv  T.  Adolphns  Trollope,  published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York,  from  whom 
we  have  received,  besides  these  books,  a 
volume  bv  J.  Grev  Jewell,  lately  United 
States  Consul  at  Singapore,  entitled  Aiin.ii- 
our  Sailors,  —  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  American  mercantile  ma- 
rine, and  an  exposure  of  the  intolerable 
cruelties  and  oppressions  of  the  seamen  sail- 
ing under  our  flag. 

Mi.-s  Kllen  l-'rothingham,  who  gave  us 
some  year>  a-o  so  agreealile  a  version 
of  (Joethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  has 
tran.-lated  Le.-.-ing'>  essay  on  Laoeoon, 
which,  with  tlic  revised  edition  of  The 
Record  of  Mr.  Alcott's  School,  we  have 
received  from  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 
This,  the  third  edition  of  the  Record,  has 
a  new  preface  by  "  the  Recorder,"  in  which 
Miss  IVahody,  while  still  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Alcott  that  "  education  must  be  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  life,"  hold-  that 
"  Froebel's  method  of  cultivating  children 
through  artistic  production,  in  the  childish 
sphere  of  affection  and  fancy,  is  a  healthier 
and  more  effective  way  than  self-inspection, 
for  at  least  tho<e  years  of  a  child's  life  before 
the  age  of  seven.'' 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  added 


to  their  singularly  well-selected  Leisure 
Hour  Scric.-,  .Jupiter's  Daughters,  a  novel 
by  Mrs.  C.  .lenkin,  who  wrote,  among 
other  stories,  Who  Breaks,  Pays  —  a  story 
so  good  that  all  who  have  read  it  will  de- 
sire to  see  her  new  fiction. 

Animal  Locomotion,  or  Walking,  Swim- 
ming, and  Flying,  with  a  Di-.-ertation  on 
Aeronautics,  by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew  ;  and  The 
Conservation  of  Energy,  by  Balfour  Stewart, 
are  the  latest  volumes  in  the  International 
Scientific  Series  of  1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish,  in  their  Ad- 
vanced Science  Series,  Animal  Philosophy  : 
the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  John  Cleland. 

Estcs  and  Lauriat,  Boston,  are  publishing 
in  semi-monthly  parts,  or  as  rapidly  as  the 
is.-ite  of  the  work  in  Paris  will  allow,  Guizot's 
Popular  History  of  France,  with  two  hun- 
dred, and  forty  illustrations  on  wood  by  De 
Neuville,  and  forty  steel  plates.  The  sumpt- 
uous letterpress  of  the  American  edition 
is  by  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge, 
by  which  the  wood-cuts  have  also  been  very 
admirably  printed.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  some  forty-five  parts,  and  is  to  be 
sold  only  bv  subscription.  We  have  seen 
no  other  subscription  book  which  for  liter- 
arv,  artistic,  and  mechanical  excellence  could 
be  so  unreservedly  commended.  The  same 
publishers  send  us  Famous  Cases  of  Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence,  with  an  Introduction 
on  the  Theory  of  Presumptive  Proof,  by  S. 
N.  Phillips ;  also,  Lord  Campbell's  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  in  four 
volumes. 

We  Irivc  received  the  following  publica- 
tions: The  Teachings  of  the  Ages  :  In  two 
Parts,  bv  A.  ('.  Traveler,  from  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co.,  San  Francisco  —  apparently  a 
view  of  the  church  in  the  present  and  the 
past  from  a  sort  of  Sweden  bor^ian  stand- 
point. The  Structure  of  Animal  Life:  Six 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Academv 
of  Music  in  1862,  by  Louis  Agu-si/  ;  and 
On  Self-Culture,  Intellectual,  Phy.-ical,  and 
Moral,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Prof--- 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
from  Scribner.  Arm-trough  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Life  of  Edwin  Korre-t,  with  Reminis- 
cences and  Personal  Recollections,  by  James 

;  from  T.  15.  Peterson  and  Broth' 
Philadelphia.  Bella,  or  the  Cradle  of  Lil>- 
erty  :  a  Story  of  Insane  Asylums,  by  Mrs. 
Eugenia  St.  John  ;  from  N.  I).  Berry,  Bos- 
ton. Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Norman 
Hudson;  from  Ginn  Brothers,  Boston. 
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Lyrics  of  a  Country  Lane,  a  Miscellany  of 
Verse,  by  John  L.  Owen;  from  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  London. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN.1 

The  two  volumes  of  M.  MerimeVs  cor- 
respondence are  as  interesting  a  contri- 
bution to  modern  literature  as  has  ap- 
peared for  many  a  day.  The  interest  they 
possess  is  of  various  kinds  :  it  is  personal, 
social,  and  literary.  The  letters,  which  run 
over  nearly  thirty  years,  from  1842  until 
Me'rimee's  death  in  1870,  were  written  by 
him  to  a  woman  whose  name  is  unknown  ; 
but  who,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts,  was  a  young  girl  of  French  birth 
but  of  English  breeding,  who  had  become 
the  companion  of  an  English  lady,  and  who 
thereby  was  less  mistress  of  her  time  and  of 
herself  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  save  the 
reader  from  much  misapprehension  of  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  relations  in  which  she 
and  Me'rimee  stood  to  one  another,  and  of 
which  the  letters  contain  very  many  traces. 
But,  starting  with  this  information,  the  read- 
er will  find  plenty  to  puzzle  his  ingenuity  in 
determining  the  presence  and  the  amount 
of  that  emotion  which  generally  finds  some 
place  in  the  letters  of  a  man  to  a  woman. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  here  - 
only  half  of  a  correspondence,  but  from  this 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  build  up  more  or 
less  plausible  theories  as  to  the  light  in  which 
they  regarded  one  another.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  call  these  love-letters,  but 
they  are  all  the  more  entertaining  reading 
for  us  outsiders  that  they  are  not.  At  one 
time  Merimee  seems  to  have  a  very  tender 
feeling  for  his  correspondent,  but  it  is 
a  calm  and  chastened  passion  that  in- 
spires him,  as  much  due  to  pique  at  the 
coolness  with  which  she  concealed  herself 
from  his  observation  as  to  anything  else. 
His  letters  are  too  well  written  for  love-let- 
ters ;  if  he  had  been  fairly  in  earnest  he 
would  have  forgotten  to  be  witty.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  much  that  he  wrote  his 
letters  for  publication  and  with  an  eye  on 
posterity,  as  that  he  wrote  all  the  time  with 
his  own  very  critical  eye  turned  upon  him- 
self; he  was  his  own  public,  very  willing 
and  able  to  turn  himself  to  ridicule  at  the 
slightest  transgression  of  a  certain  formal 
code  he  had  adopted  as  his  rule  of  life. 

1  All  books  mentioned  under  this  head  are  to  be  had 
at  Schonhof  and  Moller's,  40  Winter  Street,  Boston 


Nothing  but  a  tremendous  passion  could 
have  delivered  him  from  these  self-imposed 
shackles,  and  the  moment  it  had  done  so  his 
letters  would  have  been  vastly  less  witty, 
vastly  less  amusing  for  us,  but  a  great  deal 
more  genuine.  This  artificiality  which 
Merimee  put  upon  himself  reminds  one  of 
clothes  ;  as  society  is  constituted  clothes  are 
indispensable,  but  when  a  man  is  so  careful 
of  his  dress  that  he  cannot  stretch  out  his 
arm  or  lie  down  on  the  grass  or  run  across 
a  field  without  nervousness,  one  is  inclined 
to  approve  of  the  savage  and  pity  the  man 
who  is  so  exceedingly  civilized.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  civilized  man  who  will  write  the 
most  entertaining  letters.  After  a  time, 
what  little  warmth  there  is  in  the  letters 
gives  way  to  a  more  genuine  friendship,  and 
that  continues  to  the  end. 

This  same  quality,  coldness,  which  is  so 
especially  noticeable  in  the  letters,  is  plain 
enough,  too,  in  all  his  writings.  His  shorter 
stories  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  clever, 
indeed  as  regards  workmanship  they  could 
hardly  be  improved ;  but  while  this  makes 
him  less  dangerous  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  he  is  very  national  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  it  certainly  goes  just  as  far  in  dimin- 
ishing his  influence  in  those  cases  where 
another  writer  would  legitimately  move  us 
by  arousing  our  sympathy.  It  gives  him  an 
appearance  of  greater  weakness  than  his 
many  excellences  would  seem  to  justify  ;  it 
shows  us  for  the  thousandth  time  that 
smooth  writing,  wit,  all  kinds  of  cleverness, 
are  useful  in  their  proper  place,  but  that 
they  should  be  subordinated  to  the  main 
quality  which  a  writer  must  have  if  he 
wishes  the  same  feeling  for  him  in  his 
readers,  and  that  is,  sympathy.  Most  friend- 
ship may  be  feigning  and  most  love  mere 
folly,  as  the  disappointed  preach  ;  but  mean- 
while there  is  a  large  and  respectable  num- 
ber of  people,  who  may  be  over-credulous, 
but  who  hold  to  the  contrary,  and  who  go  to 
make  up  the  public.  As  Taine  says  in  the 
introduction,  "  Merimee,  in  trying  to  be  the 
dupe  of  nothing,  became  the  dupe  of  him- 
self." 

If  we  take  the  letters,  however,  for  what 
they  are,  without  trying  to  read  between  the 
lines,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  entertainment. 
In  the  two  volumes  there  is  not  a  dull  page; 
we  have  set  before  us  an  admirable  picture 
of  the  life  and  working  of  the  second  empire, 
drawn  by  a  man  who  was  of  no  value  as  a 

Lettres  d  une  Inconnue.  Par  PROSPER  MERIMEB 
2  Tola  Paris.  1874 
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politician,  but  who  was  enabled  by  his  posi- 
tion to  see  a  great  deal  more  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  humbler  eitizen.  The  following 
anecdote  may  serve  as  an  example  of  some 
of  the  amusing  srcnes  he  describes.  He  is 
speaking  of  Rachel,  the  actress. 

"  I  dined  with  her  ten  days  ago  at  the 
hmiM1  of  an  Ar;ul<-mician.  The  dinner  was 
given  that  she  might  meet  Beranger.  There 
was  a  number  of  great  men  there.  She 
came  late  and  her  entrance  displeased  me. 
The  men  said,  and  the  women  did,  so  many 
foolish  things  when  they  saw  her,  that  I  did 
not  stir  from  my  corner.  Besides,  it  was  a 
\  ear  since  I  had  seen  her.  After  dinner, 
Berangcr,  with  his  usual  good-nature  and 
good  sense,  said  she  made  a  mistake  in 
limiting  herself  to  performances  in  drawing- 
room-,  and  that  a  fitting  public  could  be 
found  only  at  the  Theatre  Francois,  etc. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  seemed  to  approve  of 
the  sentiment,  and  to  show  how  much  she 
had  protited  by  it,  she  performed  the  first 
act'of  Esther.  Some  one  was  needed  to  read 
the  other  parts,  and  an  Academician  who 
seemed  to  be  her  cicisbco  brought  me  a 
Racine.  I  said  roughly  I  knew  nothing 
about  poetry,  and  that  in  the  room  there 
were  many  people  in  that  line,  who  could 
scan  the  verses  much  better  than  I  could. 
Hugo  excused  himself  on  acount  of  weak 
eye>,  another  for  something  else.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  undertook  it.  Imagine 
llachcl,  dressed  in  black,  between  a  piano 
and  the  tea-table,  with  a  door  behind  her, 
assuming  a  theatrical  expression.  This 
operation  was  very  amusing  and  very  fine; 
it  took  about  two  minutes,  then  she  began  : 
'  Est-ce  toi,  die  re  Elise  ?  '  .  .  . 

"  The  confidant  in  the  middle  of  his  reply- 
dropped  the  book  and  lost  his  spectacles  ;  it 
was  ten  minutes  before  he  could  find  his 
place  a^ain.  The  audience  saw  that  Esther 
was  rather  losing  her  temper.  She  goes  on. 
The  door  behind  opens  ;  it  is  a  servant  com- 
ing in.  They  make  signs  to  him  to  go 
away.  He  withdraws,  but  can't  shut  the 
door  behind  him  ;  it  swings  back  and  ac- 
companies Rachel  with  a  very  amusing 
creak.  Since  it  did  not  stop,  Rachel  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart  and  complained  of  faint- 
neo  ;  but  like  a  person  accustomed  to  die 
on  the  stage,  she  waited  for  some  one  to 
catch  her.  In  the  interlude,  Hugo  and  M. 
Thiers  began  to  discuss  Racine.  Hugo  said 
Racine  was  an  inferior  poet  and  Corneille  a 
great  one.  '  You  say  so,'  answered  Thiers, 
'  because  you  are  yourself  a  great  poet ;  you 
are  the  Corneille'  (here  Hugo  began  to 


smirk  modestly)  'of  a  period  of  which  the 
Racine  is  Tasimir  Delavi-ne.'  1  leave  you 
to  imagine  the  importance  of  such  modest  v. 
Nevertheless  the  faintness  and  the  act  came 
to  an  end,  but  it  was  not  a  <nccess.  Some 
one  who  knows  Mademoiselle  Rachel  very 
well  said  as  we  were  leaving,  '  How  she 
must  have  sworn  this  evening,  as  she  was 
going  home  ! '  " 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  traveled  a 
great  deal ;  he  was  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
England  ;  he  had  friends  everywhere.  The 
English  society  he  finds  far  from  interesting  ; 
he  complains  of  the  raeagreness  and  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  its  amusements.  For  instance, 
he  writes  as  follows  from  London,  in  the 
year  1865  :  — 

"  I  have  just  passed  three  days  with  his 
[Lord  Palmerston's]  probable  successor, 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  this  has  not  amused  me, 
but  it  has  interested  me,  for  I  always  like 
to  observe  the  varieties  of  human  nature. 
Here  they  are  so  unlike  what  we  have 
with  us,  that  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  the 
featlierless  bipeds,  living  only  ten  hours  off, 
should  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  those 
of  Paris.  In  some  respects  Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  to  me  a  man  of  genius,  in  others,  a 
fool.  He  has  the  qualities  of  a  child,  a 
statesman,  and  a  fool." 

Of  Bismarck  he  says,  "  Another  person, 
M.  de  Bismarck,  pleased  me  more  [than  the 
King  of  Portugal].  He  is  a  tall  German, 
very  polite,  but  not  at  all  simple.  He  lacks 
geiniith,  but  he  is  very  witty.  He  made  a 
complete  conquest  of  me." 

About  the  late  emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  Imperial  court  he  writes  more  or 
less.  The  fatiguing  life  of  a  courtier  comes 
in  for  an  occasional  hit ;  he  exposes  much 
of  the  corruption  the  empire  brought  into 
his  country:  indeed,  it  is  as  pictures  of 
an  interesting  period  that  these  volumes 
have  probably  their  greatest  importance. 
They  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  our 
times  as  the  famous  memoirs  of  preceding 
generations  do  upon  their  own  days.  For 
that  purpose  they  seem  admirably,  almost 
intentionally  fitted,  but  the  appearance  of 
preparation  may  be  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  written  by  a  man  who  had 
very  little  interest  in  the  life  he  was  leading, 
and  who  therefore  put  himself  more  in  the 
position  of  one  who  exposed  what  he  saw, 
than  of  one  who  fairly  believed  in  it  all. 
Without  intention  Merimee  eom]x>sed  a  sort 
of  compendium  of  the  modern  history  of 
France.  This  fact  alone  would  make  the 
volumes  interesting,  even  if  there  were  not 
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besides  a  mystery  about    the   love  affair  in  between  a  man  who  dreaded  marriage  and  u 

the  first  volume,  which  can  he  a  nine-days'  woman  who  evidently  was  far  from  averse 

talk  with  those  people  who  feel  themselves  to   coquetry.     In   other  words,  there  is  no 

baffled  by  having   only  half  of  the   corre-  one  who  will  find  the   book   uninteresting, 

spondence  —  and  with  omissions  at  that —  It  is  better,  by  far,  than  most  novels. 


ART. 


WHETHER  we  can  hope  in  this  country 
ever  to  have  any  one  collection  that  shall 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  impor- 
tant works  of  the  masters  in  painting,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own  cent- 
ury, may  well  be  doubted.  In  the  generous 
rivalry  that  is  already  foreshadowed  be- 
tween the  cities  of  the  Union  in  matters  of 
culture,  it  is  evident  that  the  objects  of  art 
we  may  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  secure, 
must  be  divided  as  spoils  among  the  con- 
querors, and  that  to  no  one  of  our  cities  can 
be  conceded  the  right  to  own  all,  or  perhaps 
the  greatest  share,  of  our  gettings.  There 
can  be  no  London  or  Paris  for  us.  We  can 
hope  only  to  be  —  and  this  were  indeed  a 
gracious  hope  —  as  Germany  or  as  Italy  are, 
a  chain  of  cities,  each  link  hung  with  its 
peculiar  jewel.  New  York  has  at  least,  in 
her  Metropolitan  Museum,  got  the  start  of 
the  rest  of  us  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
collection  of  ancient  art.  It  is  true,  the  act- 
ual possessions  of  the  museum  are  small. 
It  owns  little  of  value  beside  the  Blodgctt 
collection.  The  Di  Cesnola  collection  is 
the  personal  property  of  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  and  the  Japanese  objects,  the  por- 
celain, the  wood-carvings,  the  early-printed 
books,  and  the  bric-a-brac  generally,  are 
loaned  by  their  owners,  for  longer  or  shorter 
times.  Still  it  is  an  important  tact  that  we 
have  so  much,  and  by  the  time  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  new  building  in  the  Central  Park 
is  completed,  we  shall  find  that  such  an  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  culture  by  the  study 
of  the  museum  collections,  as  will  make  it 
comparatively  easy  to  start  the  institution 
on  a  solid  foundation.  Meanwhile  it  is  of 
real  interest  to  all  who  care  to  watch  the  be- 
ginnings of  things,  to  learn  how  in  many 
places  there  are  seeds  being  planted  that 
must  some  day  bear  good  fruit.  We  must 
not  expect  that  what  is  done  in  the  wnv  of 
art  collection  in  this  country  shall  anywhere 
be  done  perfectly  well.  Would  it  not  be  ex- 
traordinary if  it  were  so  done,  seeing  that 


nowhere  in  Europe  is  there  a  public  gal- 
lery with  whose  contents  and  arrangement 
severe  fault  is  not  found,  by  those  who  know 
most  about  the  matter  ? 

The  visitors  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
even  on  the  five  paying-days  of  the  week, 
are  numerous  enough  to  prove  that  the 
public  is  waking  up  to  the  value  of  these 
collections.  As  we  look  at  the  matter,  this 
value  consists  greatly  in  the  picked  exjel- 
lence  of  the  things  shown,  and  in  their 
restricted  number.  The  Old-World  collec- 
tions—  Cluny  and  South  Kensington,  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum — do  well 
to  be  as  rich  as  possible,  for  they  are  to 
serve  the  need  of  the  erudite,  the  connoisseur 
and  the  student,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
general  public.  But  the  beginnings  of  such 
treasuries  in  our  country  should  show  us  in 
several  fields  choice  characteristic  specimens 
by  which  we  may  learn  the  rudiments  of 
these  arts  and  industries,  and  so  be  well 
grounded  in  our  knowing.  Agassiz's  ad- 
vice to  teachers  of  natural  history,  to  be 
content  with  showing  their  pupils  a  few 
things,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  teaching 
we  get  from  a  museum,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  New  York  museum  have  done  well  in 
not  crowding  their  walls  and  cases  with  ob- 
jects. The  piece  cfe  resistance  is  of  course 
the  Di  Cesnola  collection  of  Cypriote  antiq- 
uities, a  collection  which,  considering  how 
largely  antiquarian  and  learned  its  value  is, 
is  fortunate  in  this,  that  it  has  enough 
beauty  and  incident  in  it  to  give  large  pleas- 
ure to  a  public  that  cares  nothing  for  antiq- 
uities merely  as  such.  The  glass  is  probably 
not  to  be  matched  anywhere  for  the  beauty, 
variety,  and  rarity  of  the  specimens,  the  col- 
lection of  lamps  is  very  instructive  and 
charming,  and  the  value  of  the  scries  of 
terracotta  statuettes  is  not  easily  overesti- 
mated. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
collection  is  much  increased  in  working  use- 
fulness by  the  classification  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement it  received  at  the  hands  of  Gen- 
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eral  di  Cesnola  liimsclf:  his  absence  from 
the  rooms  that  owe  everything  to  him  must 
be  felt  as  a  serious  loss  by  every  one  who 
knew  his  iim»tent!itious  learning,  his  ail- 
dross,  and  his  unwearied  enthusiasm.  Next 
in  import.mcc  to  the  Di  Cesnolu  collection 
is  the  collection  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Ori- 
ental, none  of  it  the  property  of  the  mu- 
seum, but  contributed  by  various  ]x>rsons, 
Mr.  S.  1'.  A  very  bearing  on"  the  palm  in  the 
Oriental  specimens —  principally  Chinese 
and  Japanese  —  and  Mr.  William  C.  Prime 
making  a  notable  show  in  the  European 
field.  Comparison  with  private  collections 
in  London  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Europe, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  public  displays, 
would  make  ilie  shelve.-,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  look  third-rate  as  a  whole,  though 
there  are  here  many  lirst-rate  specimens ; 
hut,  we  repeat,  the  museum  outside  of  the 
Di  Cesnola  collection  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
comparison  :  we  must  take  it  as  it  stands. 
Looked  at  intrinsically,  it  may  be  said  al- 
nu»t  without  exaggeration  that  in  these 
rooms  a  young  student  may  graduate  in 
the  study  of  the  ceramic  art,  and  not  fear  a 
rigid  examination  at  the  hands  of  Old-World 
doctors.  In  the  absence  of  a  catalogue, — 
which  indeed  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
making  lor  a  mere  loan  collection,  and  one 
too  of  such  a  shifting  character,  —  the  .speci- 
mens, purtieniarlv  those  belonging  to  Mr. 
Prime,  are  usefully  ticketed,  and  we  sup- 
po.-e  the  same  service  would  be  rendered  the 
public  in  the  Oriental  division,  if  anybody 
anywhere  knew  anything  about  the  history, 
age,  or  locality  of  the  different  wares.  The 
pictures  belonging  to  the  museum,  as  well 
as  those  loaned  to  it  for  a  season,  deserve 
more  particular  criticism  than  our  space 
permits  us  to  give  them:  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, pass  without  mention  the  remarkable 
Tintoretto  of  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  the  Toilet 
v)f  Venus,  a  picture  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Portrait  by  the  same  master 
and  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman,  will 
prove,  well  studied,  of  great  help  to  those 
who  shall  afterward  see  the  great  Venetian 
in  his  royal  robes  in  the  palace  that-  was 
once  the  Doges'  and  is  now  his. 

Better  specimens  of  Tintoretto  than  these 
are  not  to  be  found  out  of  Venice,  though 
there  is  another  portrait  by  him  in  private 
hand*,  in  New  York,  that  is  nearlv  of  equal 
value  with  this  portrait  of  Verdiz/o  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Brown.  The  little  Parmigianino, 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine;  the  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony;  and 


the  Head  of  St.  Paul,  by  Titian,  three  pict- 
ures also  belonging  to  Mr.  Walter  Brown, 
are  contributions  of  great  value,  and  it  wero 
much  to  be  wished  that  they  could  be  ac- 
quired for  the  museum,  if  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the 
Blodgett  collection,  which  would  well  bear 
weeding.  But  however  little  we  might  caro 
to  give  permanent  room  in  restricted  quarters 
to  many  of  the  Blodgett  pictures,  we  owe 
him  thanks  for  a  goodly  number  of  them, 
and  these  will  nil  find  room  and  welcome  in 
the  new  building  when  it  shall  be  com- 
pleted. For  there  is  a  wide  field  for  study 
in  the  room  that  contains  the  Bludgctt 
pictures,  and  one  need  never  go  away  unin- 
structed  nor  unpleascd  who  has  passed  a 
morning  in  questioning  the  heads  by  Van 
Dyck,  Cornells  de  Vos,  (Ircu/.e,  the  younger 
Cranach,  Aart  de  Gelder,  Van  der  Heist, 
Mierevelt,  and,  above  all,  the  Hille-Bohbo 
of  ]?ranz  Hals  —  a  picture  which,  placed 
between  the  Young  Girl  of  De  Vos,  and 
the  Miu  de  Christyn  of  Van  Dyck,  .shows 
how  little  youth  and  beautv  can  do  after 
all  to  snuff  out  the  flame  of  a  vigorous  old 
age.  Crumpled  old  hag  its  she  is,  Ilille- 
Bobbe  is  so  full  of  fire,  she  is  almost  a  match 
in  beauty  for  these  pale  Dutch  tulips.  Nor 
would  the  student  do  amiss  to  exhaust,  if 
he  can,  the  excellences  of  the  landscapes  by 
some  of  these  Dutch  masters  :  the  Quai  at 
Ley  den,  by  Van  der  Heyden,  almost  Vene- 
tfan  in  color;  or  Van  Goyen's  The  Moer- 
dyck,  lovely  in  its  pearly  purity.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Blodgett  pictures  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  handsomely  printed,  and  the 
museum  keeps  on  sale  copies  of  the  etchings 
which  have  been  made  of  a  few  of  the  pict- 
ures by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart,  and  which 
are  in  themselves  one  of  the  most  honorable 
tributes  of  admiration  that  any  gallery  could 
desire  from  a  master. 

Beside  these  larger  elements  that  make 
the  main  attraction  of  the  museum,  there 
still  remain  a  choice  collection  of  early 
printrd  books,  and  early  and  modern  hind- 
small  lot  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins, 
many  of  them  rare  ;  several  cases  contain- 
ing ol'jels  de  virtu,  chiefly  of  the  Renaissance, 
tvpe,  and  articles  in  rock  crystal  (one  cup 
of  engraved  crystal  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  P. 
Avery  is  of  exceptional  delicacy  and  beauty  , 
we  never  saw  its  equal),  enamels,  mounted 
-cuis.  carvings,  ?-<//o />•.<</  work,  wrought 
work  in  metal ;  among  these  a  bell  at- 
tributed to  Benvcnuto  Celiini,  which  fully 
justifies  all  that  its  maker  ever  t>:ud,  and 
that  was  much,  of  his  own  skill.  Too  much 
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cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  bell ;  it  is 
well  worthy  to  have  been  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  museum,  as  the  Sophocles  was  of 
the  Lateran.  Finally,  the  museum  may 
plume  itself  not  a  little  on  its  Japanese  col- 
lection, which  will  be  most  admired  by  those 
who  have  seen  most  and  know  most  of  the 
art  of  fairy  land,  now  dying  out  under  the 
rolling  wheels  of  the  car  of  so-called  civil- 
ization. The  value  of  the  articles  in  this 
museum  is  even  now  very  great ;  in  time  it 
must  become  vastly  greater,  since  it  includes 
many  perfect  specimens  of  a  skill  that  never 
existed  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  such 
perfection  as  among  the  Japs. 

—  By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Atlantic 
reaches  its  subscribers,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colors  in  New  York  will 
have  been  too  long  a  thing  of  the  past  to 
make  it  useful  for  us  to  give  a  detailed^  ac- 
count of  it.  But  nevertheless  it  is  important 
to  note  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  society, 
and  the  improvement  of  individual  members 
in  the  practice  of  their  art,  almost  a  new 
thing  on  this  side  the  water.  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Tiffany's  work  <5f  this  year  is  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  first  exhibited  drawings,  and  Mr. 
Swain  Giffbrd,  who  was  a  fellow-traveler  with 
Mr.  Tiffany  in  the  East,  and  who  seemed  for 
a  time  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with 
him  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  in  his  way 
of  work,  has  this  year  turned  his  face  toward 
his  home  scenes,  and  besides  some  Eastern 
subjects  had  a  number  of  really  clever  draw- 
ings of  New  England  coast  scenery.  Miss 
Fidelia  Bridges'  poetical  and  faithful  draw- 
ings, in  which  are  native  birds  of  the 
smaller  breeds,  —  tomtits  and  chickadees, 
sparrows  and  goldfinches,  are  the  dramatis 
personce,  perched  on  weeds  not  of  glorious 
feature  but  homely  and  familiar, — were 
warmly  welcomed  this  year,  and  beside  sell- 
ing all  she  sent  to  the  exhibition,  the  lady  is 
rich  in  orders  for  the  coming  summer.  Miss 
McDonald,  too,  had  a  great  success,  although 
she  sent  but  three  drawings,  and  all  of  them 
small.  Yet  there  really  was  no  better,  sol- 
ider  work  in  the  exhibition  than  hers,  and 
she  has  deserved  recognition  by  hard  and 
modest  work.  Mr.  W.  F.  Richards  was  an- 
other favorite  contributor  to  the  exhibition, 
or  rather  his  pictures  were  favorites  —  for  he 
himself  sent  nothing,  his  drawings  were  all 
loaned  by  their  owners.  This  artist's  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  the  fruit  of  unwearied  study, 
has  at  last  forced  the  public  to  recognize 
it,  in  spite  of  a  prejudice  against  the  ex- 
tremely delicate  execution  through  which  it 


is  revealed,  and  which  does  not  please  great- 
ly outside  the  circle  of  women  and  the  lovers 
of  curiosities.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards the  women  have  taught  the  connois- 
seurs, and  these  must  now  admit  that  all  the 
artist's  delicacy,  finish,  and  tameness,  as  they 
called  it,  are  reconcilable  with  strength, 
breadth,  and  a  masterly  understanding  of  his 
subject.  The  exhibition  was  almost  exclu- 
sively an  American  one,  there  being  not 
more  than  a  baker's  dozen  of  French  and 
English  drawings.  Financially,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  most  successful ;  there  was  a  large 
daily  attendance,  beginning  with  the  opening 
day,  and  at  the  close  few  really  good  draw- 
ings were  left  unsold.  It  has  been  a  good 
example,  and  we  learn  that  at  last  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  are  bending 
to  their  oars,  determined  to  pass  the  Water- 
Color  Society  and  have  an  exhibition  in  the 
spring  that  shall  prove  we  yet  have  some 
artists  among  us. 

—  The   Gazette  des    Beaux  Arts   for  De- 
cember, contained   a  long  article  profusely 
illustrated,  Les  Editeurs  Contemporains.     I. 
Firmin  Didot,  by  M.  Rene  Menard,  in  which 
an  account  is  given   of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  the  recent  publications  of  this 
distinguished  house.     Some  of  these  books 
have  now  reached  us,  and  they  are  found  to 
be  every  way  worthy,  for  beauty  and  for  per- 
manent value,  of  all  the  praise  they  have 
received  at  M.  Menard's  pen.     Those  of  the 
number  mentioned  in  his  article  that  we  have 
on  our  table,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  F.  W.  Christern  &  Co.,  New  York,  are 
the  St.  Ce'cile  et  la  Soci&e  Romaine  aux  deux 
premiers  Siecfes,  and  the  Nouveaux  Melanges 
archeologiques,   par   le    pere   Cahier ;    these, 
with    the    Conquete   de    Constantinople,    par 
Villehardouin,   and    the    Histoire   de    Saint 
Louis,  par  Joinvillc,  two  publications  of  a 
series,  Les   Chefs-d'oeuvre   historiques  et  lite'- 
raires  du  Moyen-Age,  will  perhaps  be   new 
to  some  of  our  readers,  while  others  no  less 
desirable,  are  better  known,  the  Chefs-d'oeuvre 
de  la   Peinture  Italienne  of  M.  Paul  Mantz 
and  the  woijks  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix  (Biblio- 
phile Jacob)  on  the  Arts,  and  Manners  and 
Customs,  Civil,  Religious,  and  Military,  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     The  beautiful  type  and 
paper  of  these  books,  with  the  number,  ex- 
cellence,   and    rarity   of    the    illustrations, 
make  it  a  perpetual  wonder  how  they  can 
be  sold  at  so  low  a  price.     But  that  is  a 
wonder   the  French  publishers  are  all  the 
time  causing. 

—  The  Nouveaux  Melanges  arche'o/o'/if/ues 
of  Father  Cahier,  and  another  work  on  our 
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table,  L'Evangile,  Etudes  iconogmphiques  et 
arch&ologiques,  par  Ch.  Rohault  fie  Flt-nri/, 
published  by  Mame  of  Tours,  will,  perhaps, 
be  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than 
the  St.  Cecile,  or  even  than  the  Ifistoire  de 
St.  Louis.  But  the  student  of  such  matters 
cannot  fail  to  find  them  of  exceeding  in- 
terest. The  magnificent  edition  of  the  Gos- 
pels lately  published  by  Ilachette  with  illus- 
trations by  Bida,  with  that  of  the  whole 
Bible  published  some  years  ago,  and  illus- 
trated by  Do  re,  are  examples  of  one  way  of 
making  the  Scripture  speak  to  the  mind  by 
the  eye,  and  it  is  a  way  which  will  always 
have  more  attractions  to  the  average  reader 
than  the  purely  archoeological  method  pur- 
sued by  M.  Rohault  de  Fleury.  Dore  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  archaeology  at  all. 
M.  Bida,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  has  worked  on  the  theory  that  men, 
women,  and  manners  have  not  changed  in 
the  Kast  since  Bible  times,  and  accordingly 
his  illustrations  are  a  sort  of  guide-book  to 
the  Kast  of  to-day.  M.  de  Fleury  has  con- 
fined himself  to  archaeology,  pure  and  simple, 
and  giving  us  a  concordance  of  the  four 
Gospels,  he  follows  it  story  by  story  with  a 
pictured  commentary  full  and  complete  be- 
yond anything  that  has  been  before  at- 
tempted within  our  knowledge,  drawing  for 
his  material  upon  the  catacomb  paintings, 
the  frescoes  and  mosaics  in  the  churches, 
the  carved  ivories,  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, the  sculptures  and  utensils  of  the 
church  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
twelfth  century.  What  makes  these  illus- 
trations especially  valuable  is  their  faithful- 
ness, their  frank  sincerity ;  they  are  in  no 
wise  dressed  up  so  as  to  be  palatable  to  our 
accomplished  modern  eyes.  Father  Cahier's 
Melanges  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  book  of 
less  unity  of  intention,  but  it  is  of  no  less 
archreo  logical  value.  The  work  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  subjects  attaching 
themselves  naturally  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Orfc  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Bestiary,  a 
subject  which  is  treated  with  much  less  than 
his  usual  fullness  by  Viollet  le  Due  in  the 
Dictionnaire  de  I' Architecture,  and  which  the 
student,  and  no  less  the  architect  and  de- 
signer, often  finds  puzzling.  The  present 
article  is  very  full,  and  there  are  abundant 
illustrations  showing  the  mediaeval  concep- 
tion of  many  animals,  as  well  real  as  fanci- 
ful. No  doubt,  however,  our  readers  will 
on  the  whole  take  up  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  St.  Ce'cile ;  and  their  pleas- 
ure will  be  fully  -ustified,  for  it  is  a  curi- 


ously suggestive  and  delightfully  illustrated 
book.  The  author,  Don  Gue'ranircr,  Abbe 
de  Soles i nes,  tries  to  show  that  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  so  far  from  having  been 
accepted  only  t>\  the  poorer  classes  of  Rome, 
the  ignorant  and  the  superstitious,  were  ( 

gladly  heard  and  loyally,  bravely  adopted 
by  the  patricians,  and  were  in  vogue  in  the 
great  world.  Saint  Carilia,  according  to 
M.  Gue'ranger,  is  rightly  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  high  Roman  aristocracy. 
She  belonged  to  the  gens  Ccecilia,  the  .same 
to  which  belonged  the  Cuecilia  Metclla 
whose  tomb  is  so  conspicuous  an  object  on 
the  Roman  Campagna.  We  read  this  book 
with  the  interest  that  attaches  to  an  ingen- 
ious historical  novel,  and  while  finding 
ourselves  unable  to  give  great  heed  to  the 
author's  theory,  we  find  much  in  his  learn- 
ing and  clearness  of  statement  to  admire. 
The  archaeology  and  the  art  of  the  book  are 
of  exceptional  value,  and  the  wood-cuts  of 
the  catacomb  paintings,  and  of  Cimabue's 
St.  Cuecilia  in  the  Uffi/.i,  with  the  etchings 
from  Raphael,  I )omcnichino,  Marc  Antonio, 
and  Giulio  Romano,  reproduced  by  the  re- 
markable heliogravure  process,  make  the 
book  well  worth  having  for  their  sakes 
alone.  Beside  two  chromo-lithographs  and 
five  etchings,  there  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wood-cuts.  This  book  makes  a  valu- 
able introduction  to  the  works  of  M.  Paul 
Lacroix,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded. 

—  Nothing  very  important  comes   to  us 
from  Germany  ;  but  we  have  received  from 
B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York,  Christian 
Daniel  Ranch,  von  Friedrich  Eggers.     Berlin. 
1873.     Only  the  first  volume  lias  as  yet  ap- 
peared.   It  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Ranch, 
engraved  by  E.  Mandel  in  1873,  after  a  chalk 
drawing    made    by   (iottfried    Schadow    in 
1812,  when  Rauch,  bom  in  1777,  was  thirty- 
five  years  old.     The  work,  begun    by    the 
brother  of  the  editor,  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in    a   second  volume.     It  is  written 
with     characteristic     German     faithfuln< 
and  giving  the  whole  story  of  the  artist's 
development    and    the    art    history  of   the 
time  in   which  he  lived,  more   particularly 
with    regard    to    sculpture,    and    including 
beside    Ranch's  journal   of  his    travels    in 
Southern  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
not.-s    of  all    the    distinguished    people   he 
met  with,  it  has  an  interest  quite  general 
and  human. 

—  Westermann  also  sends  us  the  first  part 
of    Ernst    Forster's    Peter     Von     Cornelius, 
which    has  just   been  published  in    Berlin. 
It  is  a  small  octavo  of  496  pages,  and  be- 
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ginning  with  the  artist's  birth-year,  1783, 
brings  us  down  to  1830,  with  Cornelius 
established  at  Munich  and  actively  working 
there.  A  second  volume,  completing  the 
work,  is  promised  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  An  almost  autobiographical  in- 
terest is  given  to  the  work  by  the  insertion, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  of 
letters  to  Cornelius  from  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  of  his  answers  to  these.  The  work  will 
fill  a  gap  in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
modern  German  school  of  painting ;  or 
rather,  as  there  exists  no  history  of  that 
school  worthy  of  mention,  this  book  may  be 
considered  as  the  corner-stone  of  such  a 
work. 

—  Bildende  Knnst    in  der   Gegenwart,   ge- 
dtnkbuch  an  die  Kunsthalle  dtr  Wiener  Welt- 
austellung,  von    Ernest   Lehmann,   is    an   ac- 
count, after  the   high  German   fashion,  of 
modern  European  art,  a  review  of  the  pict- 
ures exhibited  last  summer  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition,    similar    in    purpose    to    those 
written  by  Tom  Taylor  and  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave   about   the  Brompton   Exhibition 
of  1862.     It  is  a  useful  resume  of  so  much 
of  modern  painting  as  was  represented  at 
the  Exposition,    and    the    appearance   of  a 
second  edition   indicates  that  it   has   been 
successful  with  the  general  public. 

—  A  curious  sign  of  the  times  in  Germany 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  wood-cuts  designed 
by   Lucas    Cranach,   in    1521,    and  accom- 
panied   with    text   written   by   Luther,    in 
which  the  acts,  and  teachings  of  Christ  are 
opposed    to    ihe  acts  and    teachings  of  the 
Popes.     This   was   the    "  Passional  Christi 
und  Antichrist! "  of  which  Luther  wrote  to 
Spalatin   in    1521,    "Lucas    has    asked   me 
to  write  something  under  these  pictures  of 
his  :  you  will  care  for  them.     It  is  the  pict- 
ured antithesis  of  Christ  and  the  Pope,  and 
is   a  good   book  for  the   people."     In    the 
present  state  of  the   conflict   between    the 
German  empire  and  the  Pope,  it  has  seemed 
a  good  thing  to  reprint  this  set  of  designs, 
but  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  gives   us  a 
look  at  a  forgotten  work  which  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced many  in  the  time  of  it,  no  good 
can  come  from   the  use  of  such  brutal  and 
uncharitable  weapons  in  a  time  like  ours. 
There  are  twenty-six  of  the  wood-cuts,  and 
though  they  are  fac-similes  of  very  bad  me- 
chanical work,  they  are  worth    having   as 
specimens  of  the  design  of  a  well-known 
master. 

—  The   Hixtoire    d'une   Maison,    Texte   at 
Dessins  par    Viollet  le  Due,  Paris,  Iletzel  & 


Cie-,  no  date  (1874),  is  a  pleasant,  instruct- 
ive little  book,  which,  if  people  ever  built 
dwelling  houses  in  America,  or  could  be  in- 
duced to  do  so,  might  be  worth  translating. 
Under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  narrative,  we 
are  led  to  study  the  theory  and  practice  of 
good  building,  and  so  lively  is  our  guide, 
and  so  lightly  does  he  handle  his  learning, 
that  almost  he  persuades  us  to  try  our  hand 
at  building  like  Christians.  In  truth,  there 
is  a  deal  of  sound  sense  and  practical  teach- 
ing in  this  little  volume,  and  any  young 
man  who  thinks  of  being  an  architect,  or 
any  person  who  has  a  house  in  his  mind's 
eye,  cannot  do  better  than  to  mark,  read, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  its  pages.  The 
book  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  thick 
paper,  and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  author's 
known  excellent  style. 

—  The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  for  Febru- 
ary is  an  uncommonly  interesting  number. 
Charles  Blanc  resumes  his  Gramma! ra  des 
Arts  LMcaratifs,  of  which  portions  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  V.,  of 
the  Gazette  (2d  period).  The  present  ar- 
ticle continues  the  subject  of  female  dress, 
and  gives  hints,  suggestions,  bits  of  advice, 
which  we  wish  ladies  may  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  as  sensible  and  practical  as  they 
are  artistic.  The  illustrations  are  pretty, 
but  they  are  not  as  striking  as  those  of  the 
first  of  the  papers  on  this  important  subject. 
But  even  a  mere  man  may  take  pleasure  in 
reading  what  M.  Blanc  has  to  say  about 
the  secondary  objects  that  are  so  necessary 
to  the  harmony  of  the  toilet  —  the  gloves, 
the  shoes,  the  fan,  the  parasol,  and  the  or- 
naments added  to  the  dress,  and  separable 
from  it  —  fringes,  furs,  and  laces.  M.  Rene 
Menard  writes  a  valuable  paper  on  Spinello 
Arctino  (Spinello  of  Arezzo),  and  illustrates 
his  historical  and  critical  notice  with  some 
good  wood-cuts  of  the  artist's  works,  and  a 
fine  etching  by  Flameng  of  Spinello's  Vierge 
an  Hosier.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  theme 
of  this  picture  is  the  same  in  effect  with  that 
of  Millais'  early  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Car- 
penter's Shop.  In  the  English  pvc  Rapha- 
elite  picture,  Christ,  a  homely  child,  has  been 
wounded  in  the  hand  by  one  of  his  father's 
tools,  and  he  shows  it  to  his  mother,  who 
weeps  a  flood  of  unnecessary  and  face-dis- 
torting tears.  In  Spinello's  lovely  group, 
the  child  holds  serenely  up  a  hand  pricked 
with  a  thorn  from  the  rose-screen  before 
which  his  mother  sits,  and  she,  with  a  sad 
face  of  presaging  sorrow,  lightly  touches 
the  child's  cheek  with  the  tip  of  her  slender 
hand.  All  the  "  moral  "  of  Millais'  picture 
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is  here,  and  more,  \virh  heautv  and  tender- 
ness  such  as  he  never  knew  how  to  paint. 
There  are  several  other  articles  well  worth 
reading,  and  many  illustrations. 

—  The  Exhibition  of  the  Portfolio  Club 
was,  we  believe,  the  lirst  general  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  our  Boston  architects,  and 
was  a  very  interesting  one.  The  club  is  a 
society  of  the  younger  men  in  the  profes- 
sion,—  mainlv  of  those  who  have  studied 
abroad,  —  organized  within  the  past  year, 
and  already  known  by  the  Sketch  Hook 
which  they  have  published,  aided  bv  con- 
tributions from  other  architects.  Their  in- 
vitation to  others  of  their  profession  to  unite 
with  them  in  the  exhibition  was  well  re- 
sponded to  :  so  that,  although  some  well- 
known  names  were  lacking  among  the  ex- 
hibitors, the  drawings  which  filled  the  rooms 
of  the  Art  Club  were  a  pretty  fair  indication 
of  what  the  better  part  of  tin:  profession  i's 
doing.  Thev  included  sketches  made  dur- 
ing travel  abroad,  showing  often  much 
cleverness  of  execution  as  well  as  freshness 
of  feeling;  drawings  of  works  actually  ex- 
ecuted ;  designs  for  competitions,  of  church- 
es and  public  buildings,  and  manv  admirable, 
designs  for  dwelling  houses.  There  were 
pen  drawings,  brush  drawings  in  ink  and 
sepia,  pencil  sketches,  and  water-color  draw- 
ings. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  here,  as  in  the 
new  buildings  in  the  burnt  district  which 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  while  ago,  the 
struggle  of  opposing  inlluenc.es,  —  French, 
English,  and  German, —  both  in  design  and 
rendering;  and  it  is  significant,  that  while 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  architects  who 
have  studied  or  resided  abroad,  have  done 
so  in  Paris,  and  while  the  influence  of 
distinct  tradition  and  sv-tematic  training 
is  almost  entirely  French,  yet  in  the  de- 
signs shown  here  the  English  tendency 
was  decidedly  prominent.  The  French  ar- 
chitects have  devoted  themselves  almost 
unanimously  to  a  certain  modified  treat- 
ment of  classical  and  Renaissance  forms, 
which  has  developed  for  them  what  may 
almost  lie  called  a  distinct  style,  and  has 
in  fact  been  bapti/.ed  the  "  romantic  "  style, 
while  the  English,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  are  becoming  almost  as  unanimous 
in  their  preference  for  a  modified  Gothic. 
And  in  this  exhibition,  which  quite  repre- 
sented the  active  tendencies  of  our  archi- 
tects, with  a  few  marked  exceptions  all  the 
designs  of  any  pretension  had  at  least  a 
quasi  Gothic  character. 


The  best  substitute  for  the  single! 
effect  of  a  pure  indigenous  stvle,  in  our  time, 
has  been  the  skill  of  the  French  architects 
in  their  careful  balancing  ami  subordination 
of  parts,  and  their  nice  adjustment  of  detail. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  active, 
flexible,  and,  as  it  were,  familiar  spirit  of 
the  modern  Gothic,  with  its  free  eclecticism, 
suited  the  temper  of  our  artists  and  people 
better,  even  though  the  public  has  taken  to 
its  heart  the  so-called  "  French  roof,"  which 
in  its  Chinese  modification  bestrews  the 
country.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
community  so  many-minded,  and  so  full  of 
experiments  as  ours,  shall  settle  quickly  into 
a  steady  movement  in  any  one  path  of  art, 
or  that  our  architects  shall  easily  attain  that 
quiet  mastery  of  form  and  expression  which 
is  hardly  acquired  singly,  or  directly  ti'ans- 
mitted  from  one  to  another,  but  which 
coinrs  of  the  continued  labor  together  of 
men  with  common  aims.  Styles  crystalli/.e 
very  slowly,  at  best,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
agitation  of  discordant  influences.  There- 
fore we  welcome  gladly  every  sign  of  con- 
certed action  among  our  architects,  a  body 
of  men  who  have;  hitherto  been  far  too  little 
at  one  for  their  own  good  or  that  of  the 
public. 

The  designs  for  public  buildings  showed 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  invention;  they 
were  often  ingeniously  combined,  and  rich 
in  detail.  The  cramping  conditions  of  our 
street  architecture  were  evident ;  but  there 
was  a  distinct  effort  to  overcome  them,  often 
a  very  successful  one.  We  noticed  a  tend- 
ency to  utilize  the  unavoidable  tallm-s-  ,,:' 
our  buildings  by  the  introduction  of  towers. 
On  the  whole,  the  churches  seemed  perhaps 
the  least  successfully  tivat-'d  ;  and  this  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  no  part  of 
architecture  requires  such  fineness  of  com- 
bination and  such  purity  of  detail  as  church 
building,  and  in  none  is  there  so  little 
unity  of  feeling  among  proprietors  or  de- 
signers. The  best  and  most  individual  part 
of  the  exhibition  seemed  to  us  the  domestic 
architecture.  Here  the  distinctive  habits  of 
our  people  react  most  strongly  on  the  de- 
signs,  and  the  effort  to  meet  their  wants  has 
given,  especially  in  our  country  houses,  a 
character  that  is  apt  to  be  lacking  in  more 
ambitious  designs.  The  drawings  of  this 
class  in  the  exhibition  were  varied  and  pict- 
uresque, and  what  is  better  still,  looked 
like  the  attractive  homes  of  a  cultivated  and 
comfortable  people. 

The  execution  of  the  drawings  varied  as 
much  as  the  character  of  the  designs,  and 
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here  too,  considering  the  antecedents  of 
many  of  the  exhibitors,  the  absence  of  the 
French  manner  was  remarkable.  One  ex- 
cellent habit  of  our  architects  is  their  use  of 
perspective.  It  is  known  that  the  French 
architects  hardly  make  any  use  of  it,  and 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  buildings  of 
Paris  is  likely  to  have  noticed  faults  into 
which  they  have  been  led  by  their  exclusive 
dependence  on  geometrical  elevations.  Their 
symmetrical  combinations  and  evenly  bal- 
anced facades,  it  is  true,  are  more  fairly 
represented  in  this  way  than  more  irregular 
compositions  would  be.  But  the  tendency 
of  our  architects  toward  picturesque  effect 
absolutely  requires  perspective  drawings  of 
their  variously  grouped  masses. 

The  pen  drawings  were  straightforward, 
expressive,  and  brilliant.  We  somewhat  re- 
gret to  notice  a  growing  tendency  to  neg- 
lect, like  the  English  draughtsmen,  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  This  comes  partly  perhaps 
from  a  desire  to  save  time  and  partly  from 
the  feeling  that  much  shading  disturbs  the 
clear  definition  of  form  aimed  at  in  a  pen 
drawing.  But  the  study  of  masses  of  light 
and  shade  is  so  essential  a  part  of  architectu- 
ral design,  and  so  important  a  discipline  in 
acquiring  breadth  of  effect,  that  we  are  sorry 
to  see  it  relinquished  in  the  drawings,  and 
fear  that  this  must  tend  strongly  to  its  neg- 
lect in  design  itself. 

It  was  with  some  regret  too  that  we  noticed 
how  small  was  the  proportion  of  sketches 
from  the  hands  of  architects  themselves  ; 
for  these,  though  -necessarily  less  elaborate 
and  complete  than  the  drawings  of  profes- 
sional draughtsmen,  have  a  suggestive  inter- 
est that  no  second-hand  rendering  gives,  and 
generally  a  much  quieter  and  more  attract- 
ive character.  The  pressure  of  business 
upon  an  architect  in  active  practice,  it  is 
true,  leaves  him  little  time  for  even  slight 
sketches  of  his  work,  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  and  capability  of  professional 
draughtsmen  among  us  during  late  years 
brings  great  temptation  to  rely  exclusively 
on  their  renderings.  The  excitement,  too, 
of  frequent  competitions,  which  crowds  too 
many  offices  with  profitless  labor  expended 
under  pressure,  increases  the  hurry  of  ar- 
chitects, and  tempts  them  to  rely  on  elabo- 
rate and  showy  drawings,  which  they  them- 
selves would  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
disposition  to  make. 

There  were  a  good  many  vigorous  colored 
drawings,  but  most  of  them  disagreeably 
glaring  as  well  as  often  excessive  in  scale. 
It  was  rather  disheartening  to  notice  that 


among  the  visitors  on  the  opening  night  the 
most  violent  drawings  commonly  attracted 
the  greatest  praise.  Thus  the  large  draw- 
ing of  the  new  "  Old  South  "  Church,  in  a 
style  worthy  of  a  chimney-board,  received  the 
praise  which  belonged  to  the  quieter  sketch 
of  the  same  subject  on  the  opposite  wall ; 
and  the  clever  but  painfully  gaudy  drawing 
of  a  design  for  the  Chicago  Court  House 
excited  great  admiration.  It  was  pleasant 
to  turn  from  these  to  a  quiet,  well-considered 
representation  like  that  of  the  Berkeley 
Street  Church,  or  to  some  of  the  out-door 
sketches  in  the  first  room,  where  there  was 
force  of  color  without  glare.  The  appetite 
of  the  public,  and  especially  of  competitive 
committees,  for  showy  pictures,  and  the 
weakness  of  architects  in  pampering  a  taste 
which  they  privately  laugh  at,  will  do  great 
mischief  to  our  growing  art  if  they  are  not 
withstood. 

Some  renderings  by  pupils  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  show  the  satisfactory 
way  in  which  the  instruction  there  is  carried 
on.  The  drawings  of  King's  Chapel  sug- 
gest the  thought  that  the  studies  of  the  pu- 
pils may  be  further  utilized  in  securing  us 
accurate  records  of  other  venerable  monu- 
ments which  still  remain  to  us,  and  of  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  vandalism  of  culti- 
vated municipalities  and  the  cupidity  of  cor- 
porations will  soon  leave  us  nothing  else. 

We  would  not  forget  to  mention  two  fig- 
ure drawings,  —  designs  for  stained  glass, 
—  the  only  things  of  the  kind  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. One  was  a  boat  load  of  cupids  rowing 
along  the  Nile,  fancifully  incongruous,  but 
nicely  composed,  and  charmingly  fresh  and 
graceful  in  the  drawing.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  our  architects  would  in  their  education 
give  some  serious  study  to  figure-drawing. 
Not  that  many  of  them  would  acquire  skill 
or  freedom  in  designing  the  figure,  but  that 
it  would  give  them  readiness  in  applying  it 
to  architectural  decoration,  whether  painted 
or  sculptured,  a  thing  more  neglected  here 
and  now,  than  ever  before  or  elsewhere  in 
the  civilized  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  still  bet- 
ter, would  more  than  supply  the  place  of  the 
once  worshiped,  now  neglected,  classical 
orders,  in  developing  a  feeling  for  combina- 
tion in  line,  a  nice  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  harmonious  unity. 

Our  mention  of  the  Sketch  Book,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Portfolio  Club,  re- 
minds us  to  say  that  the  heliotype  process 
of  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, has  given  us  the  first  means  by  which 
our  architects  have  been  able  freely  to  repro- 
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(luce  and  circulate  their  designs.  It  is,  wo 
believe,  some  modilication  of  the  "gelatine  " 
process,  and  has  the  merit  of  lending  itself 
to  printing  with  letterpress.  It  reproduces 
drawings  l)oth  in  line  and  tints,  —  ami  even 
in  colors,  with  the  ncce.-sary  shortcomings 
of  every  process  which  depends  on  photog- 
raphy. This  universality  bids  fair  to  set 
it  among  the  most  valuable  of  autographic 
inventions,  when  its  results  arc  fully  de- 
veloped. At  present,  its  mechanical  execu- 
tion seems  not  to  be  completely  under  con- 
trol, some  of  the  impressions  being  admirable 
and  others  occasionally  quite  unsatisfactory. 
Thus  in  the  heliotypes  of  the  Gray  Col- 
lection which  we  have  seen,  the  vigorously 
engraved  prints  are  very  well  represented, 


while  the  delicate  tints  of  the  etchi: 
lost  through  thickening  the  lines  in  the  re- 
production. On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  a  large  engraving  after  one  of  Raphael's 
works,  minutely  finished  in  ,-<>n/<-tte,  repro- 
duced in  the  heliotype  with  a  dclicacv  that 
was  astonishing.  Of  the  heliotypc's  u-e  to 
architects,  besides  the  Sketch  Hook  already 
mentioned,  and  the  similar  one  published  by 
the  New  York  architects,  the  clever  Note- 
book Sketches,  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Peabody,  are  a 
good  example. 

—  In  our  notices  last  month  of  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club  Exhibition,  we  inadvertently 
attributed  certain  white  rabbits  to  Mr.  J. 
Foxcroft  Cole.  These  quadrupeds  were  in 
fact  painted  by  Mr.  Cass. 


MUSIC. 


MR.  STRAKOSCH'S  Italian  opera  troupe 
has  just  given  us  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful Italian  "  season  "  that  this  city  has  seen 
for  a  long  while.  Coming  so  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  drearv  season  of  the  Marct- 
zek  troupe,  its  success  has  seemed  doubly 
brilliant.  Few  people  will  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Strakosch's  is  the  better  com- 
pany of  the  two,  although  the  Maretzek 
troupe  could  boast  more  really  great  artists. 
Setting  aside  Madame  Nilsson  in  the  one, 
and  Madame  Lucca  in  the  other,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  two  artists  in  the  Strakosch 
troupe  that  can  counterbalance  Mademoiselle 
di  Murska  and  Signor  Tamberlik.  Mon- 
sieur Jamet  is  certainly  a  better  basso  than 
Signor  Nannetti.  But  when  we  have  named 
Lucca,  Di  Murska,  Tamberlik,  and  Jamet, 
we  have  eome  to  the  end  of  all  Mr.  Maret- 
zck's  good  material.  Mr.  Strakosch,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  show  the  names  of  Nilsson, 
Torriani,  Gary,  Maurel,  Campanini,  Del 
Puente,  Scolari,  Capoul,  Nannetti,  all  of 
whom  are  verv  good,  and  a  respectable 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  mise  en  scene.  What 
of  good  there  was  in  the  Maretzek  troupe 
was  superb  ;  what  of  bad,  was  bad  with  a 
vengeance,  and  not  stinted  as  to  quantity. 
Of  Mr.  Strakosch's  artists,  Madame  Nilsson 
alone  deserves  the  adjective  "  superb,"  but 
the  rest  were  very  good,  and  the  weak  points 
in  the  troupe  few  and  far  between.  Such  a 
performance  of  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots 
as  Mr.  Strakosch  gave  us  had,  we  will  vent- 


ure to  say,  never  been  known  in  Boston.  It 
must  not  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  it 
even  approached  the  performances  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  or  London,  in  splendor  of  mise  en 
scene  or  excellence  of  chorus  and  orchestra, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  extremely  praise- 
worthy. 

Verdi's  new  Alda  was  given  with  a  better 
mise  en  scene  than  anything  we  have  yet 
seen  on  our  operatic  stage.  It  wa-  of 
course  the  event  of  the  season  upon  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  public  curiosity  was 
concentrated.  After  all  that  we  had  heard 
of  Verdi's  sudden  complete  change  of  style, 
his  newly  developed  elaboration  of  the  or- 
chestra (an  item  that  certainly  did  not 
promise  much  in  his  hands),  and  the  ab- 
sence of  hand-organ  tunes,  we  must  con- 
fess to  being  agreeably  disappointed  in  the 
work.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  here- 
tofore reckless  and  devil-may-care  Verdi  has 
written  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  Meyerbeer  opera.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  his  newly-tried  cffec! 
rather  innocent  when  compared  with  those 
of  a  man  who  had  grown  gray  in  all  the 
wiles  of  dramatic  machinery  *  as  Meyerbeer 
had.  But  the  general  tendency  of  the  work 
is  none  the  less  unmistakable.  Although 
almost  every  bit  of  elaborate  writing  in  the 
opera  shows  the  composer  to  be  largely 

i  Somebody  once  asked  Ferdinand  Hiller  what  he 
thought  of  Meyerbeer.  *«  Oh  !  let  us  not  talk  poll 
tic?/'  was  the  auswer. 
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indebted  to  Meyerbeer's  example,  one  can 
hardly  blame  Verdi  for  a  piece  of  plagiarism 
that  is,  after  all,  but  fair  tit  for  tat,  when 
we  consider  how  much  Meyerbeer  had  pre- 
viously benefited  by  Verdi's  own  genius. 
Looking  at  the  two  men  together  through- 
out their  career,  it  is  Verdi,  not  Meyerbeer, 
that  must  inevitably  strike  us  as  a  rnan  of 
original  genius.  Whatever  of  good  we  find 
in  Verdi's  operas  is  essentially  his  own. 
Meyerbeer,  on  the  contrary,  was  preeminent 
for  his  capacity  for  assimilating  and  repro- 
ducing other  men's  ideas.  As  Wagner  says  : 
"  Meyerbeer  has  not  one  single  individual 
tendency;  but  he  has  always  by  his  eaves- 
dropping caught  each  and  every  word  of  his 
predecessors,  and  elaborated  it  with  such 
monstrous  ostentation,  and  withal  with  such 
astounding  rapidity,  that  he  whose  foot- 
steps he  was  dogging  hardly  uttered  a  word 
before  Meyerbeer  would  instantly  shriek  out 
the  whole  phrase,  perfectly  unconcerned  as 
to  whether  he  had  understood  the  word 
aright.  Hence  it  not  seldom  happened  that 
he  said  something  different  from  what  the 
original  speaker  meant  to  say.  But  Meyer- 
beer's noise  was  so  deafening  that  the  first 
speaker  never  got  to  the  true  expression  of 
his  own  meaning,  and  at  last  found  himself 
forced  to  chime  in  with  Meyerbeer's  phrase 
as  his  only  chance  of  putting  in  his  word  at 
all.  Meyerbeer  never  succeeded  in  Germany 
in  finding  a  phrase  which  would  in  any  Avay 
fit  Weber's  original  word.  What  Weber 
littered,  so  full  of  melodious  vitality,  could 
not  be  repeated  in  Meyerbeer's  acquired, 
dry  formalism.  So  at  length,  tired  of  such 
unprofitable  toil,  he  listened  only  to  Rossini's 
siren-strains,  and  traveled  to  the  land  where 
those  raisins  grew.1  Thus  he  became  the 
weathercock  of  music  in  Europe,  turning 
hither  and  thither  until,  the  direction  of  the 
wind  being  settled,  he  could  at  last  stand 
still.  Meyerbeer  only  composed  operas  a 
la  Rossini  in  Italy  until  the  great  wind  be- 
gan to  shift  in  Paris,  and  Auber  and  Kossini, 
with  La  Muette  and  Tell,  were  raising  it  to 
a  gale  in  the  new  direction.  How  soon 
Meyerbeer  was  in  Paris  !  When  once  there 
he  found  in  the  Frenchified  Weber  (only 
think  of  Robin  des  Bois)  and  the  be-Berlinized 
Beethoven  opportunities  which  both  Auber 
and  Ilossini  had  let  slip  as  too  remote  from 
their  special  ends,  but  which  he,  with  his 
cosmopolite  capacity,  knew  well  enough  how 
to  make  the  most  of.  lie  irathered  up  all 
that  caught  his  notice  into  one  monstrous, 

i  The  pun  on  Rossini  and    Rosinm  (raisins)  must 
needs  be  lost  in  translation. 


gaudy,  heterogeneous  phrase,  in  whose  stri- 
dent shriek  Auber  and  Kossini  became  all 
at  once  inaudible.  The  grim  devil  Robert 
took  them  one  and  all." 

When  some  years  later  Verdi's  fiery  uni- 
son swept  the  stage,  Meyerbeer  was  quick  to 
see  how  such  effects  might  be  utilized.  In 
short,  Verdi  is  by  no  means  in  Meyerbeer's 
debt.  The  balance  is  the  other  wav,  if  any- 
thing. What  we  are  astonished  at  is  that 
Verdi  should  have  done  so  well,  in  a  direc- 
tion that  was  new  to  him,  as  he  has  in  A'ida. 
Great  music  he  has  certainly  not  given  us, 
but  there  is  enough  of  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion and  wild,  unfettered  intensity  in  the 
work  to  place  it  not  very  far  behind  his 
finest  opera,  while  the  greater  pains  he  has 
taken  with  his  orchestra  and  his  whole  man- 
ner of  writing  have  rid  it  of  many  of  the 
more  patent  vulgarisms  that  have  hitherto 
defaced  even  his  best  works.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  Verdi  should  have  toned 
down  or  abandoned  those  peculiar  tenden- 
cies to  which  he  owes  the  success  of  his 
whole  career,  and  which  proved  so  tempting 
to  Meyerbeer.  And  we  find  that  in  A'ida 
there  is  no  lack  of  screaming  on  high  notes, 
sudden  explosions  of  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  in  short  any  of  his  long-used  stun- 
ning effects.  His  intrinsic  melodic  power, 
although  not  so  marked  as  in  some  of  his 
earlier  work,  is  still  great.  The  weakest 
scene  in  the  opera  is  the  one  that  should 
have  been  the  strongest,  namelv,  the  dying 
scene  in  the  tomb.  Here  the  composer  has 
had  the  same  bad  luck  that  almost  everv 
one  else  has  had  since  Gounod  wrote  the 
prison  scene  in  Faust.  The  tomb  scene  in 
Gounod's  Romeo,  the  upas-tree  scene  in 
Meyerbeer's  Africaine,  Ophelia's  dying 
scene  in  Thomas's  Hamlet,  are  all  hope- 
lessly weak.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  is  reserved  for  Wagner  to  break  the  spell 
in  his  Gb'tterdamwerung. 

Compared  with  the  great  final  terzett  in 
Ernani,  the  A'ida  finale  is  poor  indeed,  in 
spite  of  its  greater  elaboration  and  more 
ambitious  design.  This  very  terzett  in  Er- 
nani is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  withal 
the  most  characteristic  examples  of  Verdi's 
peculiar  genius.  Its  form  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  any  ballad.  It  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  simple  melody  with 
the  simplest  accompaniment,  in  a  rather 
rapid  waltz-tempo.  But  in  passionate  in- 
tensitv,  tragic  power,  it  can  be  called  second 
to  very,  very  little  in  all  Italian  music.  The 
interest  is  sustained  to  the  very  end  in  spite 
of  the  little  variety  there  is  in  it ;  from  El- 
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vim's  first  frenzied  "  Ferma,  crudele  "  we  feel 
tin-  influence  of  genuine^  nnoomeidai  genius. 
And  how  admirably  dramatic  the  mu>ie  is, 
without  for  ;i  moment  stepping  out  of  the 
simple  form  or  interrupting  the  regular 
rhythmic  advance  of  the  melody  !  How  the 
music  changes  from  the  horror  and  fury  of 
Elvira's  words,  "  Quale  d'Averuo  demone 
ha  tali  trame  onlite  '<  .  .  .  La  morte  ehe 
t'aspetta,  o  vecchio,  aflrcttcro,"  to  um-t 
seductive  accents,  sorrowful  entreating,  at 
".Ma  die  diss'  io  ?  Perdonami."  With 
what  tones  of  rejoicing  in  his  own  power 
docs  old  Silva  launch  forth  his  "  E  vano,  o 
donna,  il  piangcre,"  and  with  what  ir- 
resistible, hammer-like  force  his  "  Morrii, 
morra  "  falls  upon  the  unhappy  lovers,  like 
the  voice  of  inexorable  fate  !  Here  Verdi  is 
truly  great  and  truly  original.  Had  more 
things  of  this  sort  lain  in  his  brain,  waiting 
to  see  the  light,  he  might  well  have  afforded 
to  leave  Meyerbeer  in  his  debt  for  strong 
effects,  without  troubling  himself  about 
orchestral  elal>oration.  Not  having  any- 
thing more  to  say  of  this  Titanic-  sort,  he 
has  wisely  paid  himself  out  of  Meyerbeer's 
bag,  not  without  gratifying  results. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  very  like  disappoint- 
ment that,  after  a  pretty  careful  study  of 
Meverbeer's  //'I'/itt-nots,  and  at  last  hearing 
a  really  respectable,  performance  of  the 
work,  we  find  ourselves  unable  heartily  to 
enjov  it.  Setting  aside  the  great  duet  in 
the-  fourth  act,  and  some  few  other  unmis- 
takable gems,  we  cannot  but  find  the  opera 
as  a  whole  very  flat  and  unprofitable. 
There  is  so  much  of  artifice,  so  little  of  real 
art,  so  much  that  is  transparently  factitious, 
so  little  that  is  convincingly  spontaneous 
and  great  in  it  !  That  it  is  really  the 
best  example  of  Meyerbeer's  tendencies  as 
an  artist  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and  it 
only  goes  to  prove  the  justice  of  Wag- 
ner's apparently  too  severe  strictures  on 
him.  "  The  secret  of  Meyerbeer's  opera 
music  is  —  ('{fret.  .  .  .  Would  we  express 
more  exactly  what  we  understand  by  thi> 
word,  we  mi.uht  translate  '  effect  '  by  result 
without  a  cause.  Indeed,  the  effect  that  Mey- 
erbeer's music  produces  upon  those  who  are 
able  to  find  edification  therein  is  wanting 
in  an  efficient  cause.  This  miracle  is  only 
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*  Short  T'  Den»i  in  E  flut  (without  repetitions). 
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No/joiiy  home  but  ine.  Song.  Words  by  O. 
COOPER.  Music  by  VIOLETTA.  Boston:  G.  D.  Rus- 
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possible  to  the  most  extravagant  music  ;  t.  e., 
to  a  power  of  expression  that  has  ever  striven 
(in  the  opera)  to  become  more  and  more  in- 
dependent of  all  that  was  worthv  to  be  ex- 
jiroscd,  and  which  proclaim*  its  independ- 
ence by  degrading  the  subject  matter, 
through  which  alone  it  can  rationally  exist 
and  be  justified,  to  such  a  level  of  moral 
and  artistic  nothingness,  that  it  in  turn  can 
find  its  existence,  proper  proportions,  and 
justification  only  in  an  act  of  abstract  mu- 
sical volition,  which,  as  such,  is  wanting  in 
all  true  expres>ion.  .  .  .  Such  frightful 
emptiness,  shallowness,  and  artistic,  nullity 
is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer's  music,  that  we 
a.re  tempted  to  rate  his  specific  musical 
ability  ...  as  absolutely  null.  Vet  we 
must  not  be  surprised  that  lie  has.  not- 
withstanding all  this,  obtained  such  im- 
mense success  with  the  European  o|>era- 
goiug  public,  for  this  can  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  a  glance  at  the  public  itself,  — 
hut  a  purely  artistic  observation,  and  a 
very  instructive  one,  claims  our  notice." 
Here  Wagner  goes  on  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  eth'cient  causes  by  which  the  melody 
in  G  flat  major,  "  Tu  1'as  dit,"  in  the  love 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots 
must  stand  on  an  immeasurably  higher  ar- 
tistic level  than  most  of  the  composer's  mu- 
sic; but  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
quote  the  passage  in  a  former  number,1  we 
will  not  repeat  it  here.  Whatever  of  specific 
musical  ability  Meverbeer  had  (and  in  this 
respect  we  think  Wagner  rates  him  too  low), 
however  much  appreciation  he  sometimes 
show-  of  the  dramatic  element  in  music,  we 
cannot  but  think  all  this  goes  but  a  little 
wav  towards  redeeming  his  habitual  theatri- 
cality and  most  gigantic  charlatanism.  Of 
all  the  "  effect "  composers  he  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  least  sincere  and  the  least  true 
to  what  is  high  and  noble  in  art.  He  has 
many  profound  admirers  ;  the  number  of 
young  composers  and  musicians  in  France 
to-dav  who  found  their  faith  on  him  is  im- 
mense. But  we' can  find  little  evidence  in 
his  works  that  he  himself  had  any  living 
art-faith  beyond  a  faith  in  the  eHicacy  of 
seeming. 

—  A  short  TK  Deum  in  E  fiat  major,-  by 
Dudley  Buck,  recalls  to  us  forcibly  what  we 

Pare  a  guest'  alma  oppressa.  Terzettino.  By 
CAMPANA.  Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

Acf  Maria.  1.  .Solo  lor  Mezzo-soprano.  2.  Quar- 
tette for  Female  Voices  Music  by  F.  BooiT.  Bos- 
ton :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

Pianists'  Favorites.  Collection  of  easy  piano- 
forte music  in  sheet  form.  Boston  :  Carl  Friifer. 

F<iin/  (ion/o'a.  Barcarolle  for  piuiio-torte.  By 
F.  BOSCOVTTZ.  Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
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said  somewhat  over  a  year  ago  1  on  the 
subject  of  modern  church  music.  We 
gave  then  some  reasons  which  seemed  to  us 
valid  for  the  inferiority  of  modern  church 
music,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  decay 
of  church  music  cannot  be  attributed  to  a 
much  deeper  and  more  pregnant  cause  than 
the  habitually  conciliatory  attitude  of  organ- 
ist-composers towards  the  public.  In  sum- 
ming up  our  arguments  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  we  found  that  the  one  word  sen- 
timentalism  comprehensively  expressed  all 
the  shortcomings  in  modern  church  music. 
We  now  feel  as  strongly  as  before  that  this 
same  sentimentalism,  —  which  is  in  itself  a 
symptom  of  decay,  the  rouge  and  pearl- 
powder  with  which  the  withered  body  of  a 
worn-out  sentiment  tries  to  impose  itself 
upon  the  world  as  still  young  and  vigor- 
ous, —  is  really  the  besetting  evil.  It  has 
twice  been  our  misfortune  to  make  Mr. 
Buck  the  occasion  for  our  strictures  upon 
church  music.  His  music  is  so  well  writ- 
ten, so  excellent  in  form,  a  rare  excellence 
nowadays,  that  this  sentimental  vein  that 
runs  through  it,  this  passionless  yearning 
of  semitones,  this  gold-mitred  and  chas- 
ubled  splendor  and  pomp  of  diminished 
sevenths  and  augmented  sixths,  is  all  the 
more  disti'essing.  The  very  air  of  artistic 
respectability  it  has  makes  its  want  of  genu- 
ine devotional  fire  all  the  more  felt.  But  in 
the  pass  that  church  music  has  got  to  to- 
day, it  would  take  the  very  old  Bach  him- 
self to  reform  it  and  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion. 

Harrison  Millard's  Meeting  by  the  Brook- 
side  is  an  xinpretending  little  ditty  with 
an  attractive  title-page.  The  title-page, 
in  fact,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  song 
quite  as  well  as  the  music  or  poetry  does. 
The  song  belongs  to  the  would-be  piquant 
sentimental  order,  in  which  our  best  con- 
cert singers  find  many  of  their  most  re- 
paying encore  pieces,  and  of  which  Clari- 
bel's  Five  o'clock  in  the  Morning  is  an  ex- 
cellent example.  As  the  rage  for  senti- 
mental ballads  shows  no  signs  of  abating, 
we  must  hail  with  pleasure  any  songs,  how- 
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ever  imbecile  in  sentiment,  and  insignificant 
in  musical  value,  which  do  not  end  with  the 
burial  of  the  blighted  hero  or  heroine.  And" 
such  innocent  denouements  — 

"  Hearts  are  being  caught  there, 
Not  the  little  fishes  !  "  — 

make  us  thankful  for  even  a  moment's  res- 
pite from  those  doleful  descents  into  the 
not  silent  tomb  which  so  often  cast  their 
gloom  over  musical  entertainments. 

Violetta's  Nobody  home  but  me  is  an  artless 
expression  of  the  fact  that  courtship. should 
be  carried  on  hidden  from  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  a  too  gossiping  world,  and  is  music- 
ally and  poetically  worthy  of  the  grammati- 
cal purism  displayed  in  its  title. 

Campana's  Pace  a  quest'  alma  oppressa  is 
a  melodious  and  easily  flowing  terzett  in  the 
Italian  operatic  style. 

Frank  Boott's  Ave  Maria,  which  is  pub- 
lished both  as  a  mezzo-soprano  solo  and  as 
a  quartette  for  female  voices,  is  to  our 
thinking  the  best  thing  the  composer  has 
done  since  his  Maria  Mater  for  mixed 
voices.  Anything  that  is  written  in  a 
purely  religious  spirit  is  so  precious  nowa- 
days, when  so  much  that  is  theatrical  and 
overstrained  has  got  mixed  up  with  sacred 
music,  that  this  Ave  Maria,  in  its  modest 
simplicity  of  form,  is  to  us  worth  hosts  of 
more  pretentious  compositions  in  which  the 
religious  spirit  is  wanting.  Yet,  with  all  its 
simplicity,  the  dramatic  element  in  its  high- 
est sense  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 'this 
composition.  The  music  perfectly  expresses 
evei'y  shade  of  meaning  in  the  words,  and  is 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  unobtrusive 
learning. 

Carl  Priifer  is  now  bringing  out  under 
the  title  of  Pianist's  Favorites  a  very  nicely 
engraved  and  printed  edition  of  easy  piano- 
forte pieces  by  H.  Lichner,  G.  Lange,  F. 
Behr,  and  others,  which  will  be  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  piano-forte  teachers,  if  only  for 
its  typographical  excellence. 

F.  Boscovitz's  Fairy  Gondola  is  a  fasci- 
nating little  trifle,  thoroughly  Italian  in 
spirit,  which  suggests  the  magnetic  entrain 
and  verve  of  the  composer's  way  of  playing 
music  of  this  sort. 
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MR.  JOSEPH  TWOMBLY  was  sitting 
on  a  high  stool  at  a  desk  in  the  count- 
ing-room of  Messrs.  Rawliugs  &  Sons, 
the  Chicago  bankers.  It  was  after  bank 
hours,  and  the  office  was  deserted.  The 
gray-haired  head  book-keeper,  and  the 
spruce  young  clerks  who  occupied  the 
adjoining  desks,  had  been  gone  an  hour 
or  more.  The  monotonous  ticking  of 
the  chronometer,  pinioned  against  the 
wall  above  the  massive  iron  safe,  was 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  quiet  of 
the  room,  except  when  Twombly  made 
an  impatient  movement  with  one  of  his 
feet  on  the  attenuated  rungs  of  the 
stool,  or  drummed  abstractedly  with 
his  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

An  open  letter  lay  before  him,  and 
beside  it  an  envelope  bearing  a  Shasta 
postmark  and  addressed  to  Joseph 
Twombly  at  Rivermouth.  This  letter 
had  just  come  to  him  inclosed  in  one  of 
the  deacon's,  and  was  to  this  effect  :  — 

SHASTA,  CAL.,  October  31,  186-. 
MY  DEAR  JOE: 

You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  me  after  all  these 
months  of  silence  —  or  rather  years,  for 
it  is  nearly  three  years,  is  n't  it?  —  since 


we  parted.  I  have  been  in  no  mood  or 
condition  to  write  'before,  and  I  write 
now  only  because  I  may  not  have 
another  chance  to  relieve  you  of  any 
uncertainty  you  may  feel  on  my  ac- 
count. I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  do 
this  since  I  came  to  the  resolve,  within  a 
few  days,  to  give  up  my  hopeless  pursuits 
here  and  go  into  the  army.  If  you  do 
not  hear  from  me  or  of  me  in  the  course 
of  four  or  six  months,  you  will  know 
that  my  bad  luck,  which  began  in  Mon- 
tana, has  culminated  somewhere  in  the 
South.  Then  you  can  show  this  to  my 
Uncle  Dent,  or  even  before,  if  you 
wish;  I  leave  it  to  your  discretien. 
Perhaps  I  shall  do  something  in  the 
war;  who  knows?  It  is  time  for  me  to 
do  something.  I  am  a  failure  up  to 
date.  I  'in  not  sure  I  am  a  brave  man, 
but  I  have  that  disregard  for  life  which 
well  fits  me  to  lead  forlorn-hopes,  — 
and  I  've  led  many  a  forlorn-hope  these 
past  three  years,  Joe. 

Ever  since  the  day  we  said  good- 
by  at  Red  Rock  I  have  been  on  the  go. 
I  have  not  stayed  more  than  a  month  in 
any  one  spot,  except  this  last  half  year 
at  a  ranch  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shasta,  where  I  went  into  the  stock- 
raising  business  with  another  man  (who 
didn't  know  I  was  the  spirit  of  Jonah 
revisiting  the  earth),  and  would  have 
made  my  fortune,  iif  the  cattle-disease 
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had  not  got  into  the  herd  just  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  selling  out  at  great 
profit.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  the 
cattle-disease  myself,  but  I  fancy  I 
must  have  given  it  to  the  herd. 

What  had  I  been  doing  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  —  for  it  took  me  only  six 
months  to  ruin  my  friend  the  stock- 
raiser.  I  had  been  searching  for  George 
Nevins,  Joe  Twombly! 

What  a  story  I  could  tell  you,  if  I 
had  the  heart  and  the  patience  to  go 
over  it  all  again!  How  I  first  heard  of 
him  in  California,  where  I  tracked  him 
from  place  to  place,  sometimes  only  an 
hour  or  so  behind  him;  once  I  entered 
a  mining-camp  just  as  he  went  out  the 
other  side,  confound  his  cleverness!  — 
how  I  followed  him  to  Texas,  and  thence 
to  Montana  again*  and  from  there  to 
Mexico,  where  I  lost  trace  of  him;  what 
I  suffered  mentally  and  physically  in 
those  mad  hunts  would  not  be  believed 
if  I  could  write  it  out !  —  how  I  worked 
my  way  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
camp  to  camp,  only  halting  here  and 
there  to  earn  a  few  dollars  to  help  me 
on.  Hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  heat,  I 
have  known  them  all,  Joe,  as  few  men 
have  known  them.  Shall  I  tell  you  — 
and  that  is  the  strangest  thing!  —  what 
took  the  life  out  of  me  more  than  the 
poverty  and  the  treachery  and  the  rest  ? 
Jt  was  the  conviction  that  that  man, 
though  I  could  not  put  my  hand  on  htm, 
had  his  eye  on  me  all  the  while,  — -  the 
certainty  that  I  never  went  to,  sleep 
without  his  knowing  where  I  lay  down, 
that  I  never  got  up  but  he  was  advised 
of  my  next  move,  that  I  was  under  his 
espionage  day  and  night! 

I  think  my  steps  were  dogged  from 
the  time  I  first  left  Montana,  though  I 
had  no  suspicion  of  it  until  long  after. 
The  suspicion  fired  me  and  gave  me 
strength  in  the  beginning,  and  then  it 
paralyzed  me,  when  I  saw  how  easily 
he  eluded  my  pursuit,  and  how  defense- 
less I  was.  I  could  trust  nobody.  The 
fellow  sleeping  at  my  side  by  the  camp- 
fire  might  be  Nevins's  spy.  Every 
stranger  that  looked  at  me  any  way 
curiously  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart. 
Whether  there  were  three  men  or  a 


hundred  employed  to  watch  me,  I  can- 
not tell;  but  at  every  point  there  was 
some  one  to  mislead  me  or  balk  my 
plan.  The  wilds  of  Montana  seemed 
to  be  policed  by  this  terrible  man. 
Why  did  n't  he  kill  me,  and  have  done 
with  it?  I  don't  know.  My  life  was 
in  his  hands,  and  is  to-day.  The  sense 
of  being  surrounded  and  dogged  and 
snared  grew  insupportable  at  last.  Can 
you  understand  how  maddening  it  was  ? 
I  gave  up  the  hope  of  meeting  Nevins 
face  to  face,  and  only  longed  to  hide 
myself  somewhere  out  of  his  sight. 

About  six  months  ago  I  fell  in  with 
a  man  at  Shasta,  one  Thompson,  who 
owned  a  ranch  twenty  miles  back  in  the 
country;  he  wanted  help  in  managing 
his  herds,  and  offered  me  a  share  in  the 
stock.  This  business  has  just  turned 
out  disastrously,  as  I  have  said.  Every- 
thing I  touch  turns  worthless.  It  was 
a  sorry  day  for  you,  poor  Joe,  when 
you  joined  fortune  with  me.  I  could 
sink  a  cork  ship.  I  am  Jonah  without 
Jonah's  whale.  If  ever  /  am  thrown 
overboard,  I  shall  be  drowned,  mark 
that! 

I  had  to  leave  the  ranch,  and  left  it 
two  days  ago.  The  moment  I  put  foot 
in  Shasta,  I  felt  I  was  again  under  the 
eye  of  Nevins?s  invisible  police.  I  am 
not  sure  I  shall  escape  them  by  going 
into  the  army.  I  am  not  sure,  on  patri- 
otic grounds,  that  I  ought  to  go  into  the 
army.  My  luck  is  enough  to  bring  on  a 
national  defeat. 

In  all  these  thirty-six  months,  Joe, 
I  had  not  heard  a  word  from  River- 
mouth —  until  last  night.  I  suppose 
you  must  have  written  to  me;  if  you 
have,  your  letters  missed  fire.  No  one 
else,  I  imagine,  has  been  much  troubled 
about  my  fate.  My  dear  old  friend, 
Parson  Wibird,  is  dead,  and  Miss  Pal- 
frey is  going  to  marry  his  successor. 
So  runs  the  world  away!  These  two 
items  of  news  gave  a  hard  tug  at  my 
heart-strings.  I  got  the  intelligence  in 
the  oddest  way.  Last  night,  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  the  hotel,  I  overheard  a 
stranger  talking  about  Rivermouth. 
You  may  fancy  I  pricked  up  my  ears 
at  the  word,  and  invented  occasion  to 
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speak  with  the  man.  He  did  not  belong 
to  the  town,  but  he  appeared  to  have 
come  from  there  lately,  and  I  gathered 
from  him  all  I  wanted  to  know  —  and 
more!  Oh,  Joe,  there  are  things  in  the 
world  that  cut  one  up  more  cruelly  than 
hunger  and  cold!  But  I  can't  write  of 
this.  I  did  not  mean  to  write  so  long  a 
letter;  I  meant  only  to  let  you  know  I 
was  alive.  Indeed,  I  am  in  frightfully 
good  health.  If  I  had  been  rich  and 
happy,  I  might  have  been  dead  these 
two  years.  "There's  nae  luck  aboot 
the  house!  " 

Good-by,  my  dear  Joe.  I  hope  you 
are  prospering,  you  and  your  tribe. 
There  must  be  a  lot  of  you  by  this  time ! 
You  continue,  I  suppose,  to  have  an  an- 
nual brother  or  sister?  I  trust  Uncle 
Dent  is  well  also.  He  is  a  fine  old 
fellow,  and  I've  regretted  a  thousand 
times  that  I  quarreled  with  him.  But  he 
did  brush  my  hair  the  wrong  way.  I 
start  from  here  to-morrow  for  the  East. 
I  have  not  decided  yet  whether  to 
join  the  army  in  the  North  or  in  the 
West;  but  wherever  I  go,  I  am,  my  dear 
boy, 

Your  faithful  and  unfortunate  friend, 
JOHN  DENT. 

Mr.  Joseph  Twombly  read  these  eight 
pages  through  twice  very  carefully,  in- 
terrupting himself  from  time  to  time  to 
give  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
or  pity  or  disapproval  or  indignation,  as 
the  mood  moved  him. 

» '  Poor  Jack ! ' '  said  Twombly .  "He 
is  a  kind  of  Jonah,  sure  enough,  and  I 
don't  believe  the  healthiest  whale  in 
the  world  could  keep  him  on  its  stomach 
for  five  minutes.  What  a  foolish  fellow 
to  throw  himself  away  in  that  fashion! 
Why  in  thunder  did  n't  he  tell  me  where 
to  write  him?  October  31st.  That's 
more  than  a  month  ago.  The  Lord 
only  knows  what  may  have  happened 
since  then." 

Twombly  sat  pondering  for  some  time 
with  his  elbows  on  the  desk;  then  he 
folded  up  the  letter,  and  placed  it  in  a 
fresh  envelope,  which  he  directed  in  a 
large,  round,  innocent  hand  to  "  Ralph 
Dent,  Esq.,  Rivermouth,  N.  H." 


XIV. 

KING      COPUETUA     AND     THE     BEGGAR 
MAID. 

MK.  DENT  had  watched  the  increas- 
ing intimacy  between  Prudence  and  the 
young  minister  with  much  peculiar, 
secret  satisfaction,  as  the  reader  has 
been  informed;  and  that  afternoon, 
while  she  and  Mr.  Dillingham  were 
gazing  at  the  sunset  through  the  em- 
brasure of  the  fort,  Mr.  Dent,  in  spite 
of  the  pain  in  his  ankle,  of  which  he 
had  complained  earlier  in  the  day,  was 
walking  briskly  up  and  down  the  libra- 
ry, building  castles  for  the  young  peo- 
ple. 

When  a  man  has  reached  the  age  of 
Mr.  Dent,  and  is  too  rheumatic  him- 
self to  occupy  castles  in  the  air,  he  in- 
dulges in  this  kind  of  architecture  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  that  is,  if  he  has 
a  generous  nature;  and  Mr.  Dent  had 
a  very  generous  nature.  To  see  Prue 
well  settled  in  life,  and  to  have  two  or 
three  of  Prue's  children  playing  around 
the  arm-chair  of  his  old  age,  was  his 
only  dream  now.  So,  in  constructing 
his  castles,  he  added  to  each  a  wing  for 
a  nursery  on  a  scale  more  extensive, 
perhaps,  than  would  have  been  approved 
by  either  of  the  prospective  tenants,  if 
the  architect  had  submitted  his  plans 
to  them. 

Mr.  Dent  had  never  asked  himself  — 
and  possibly  the  question  would  have 
posed  him  —  why  he  was  so  willing 
now  for  Prudence  to  marry,  when  the 
thought  of  her  marrying  had  appeared 
so  terrible  to  him  in  connection  with 
his  nephew.  It  was  John  Dent's  mis- 
fortune, perhaps,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  stir  Mr.  Dent's  parental  jealousy; 
maybe  Mr.  Dillingham  would  have 
fared  no  better,  if  he  had  come  first. 
At  all  events,  he  had  come  second,  and 
Mr.  Dent  was  far  from  raising  objec- 
tions. 

He  was  in  the  sunniest  of  humors, 
this  afternoon,  contemplating  Prue's 
possible  happiness  and  his  own  patri- 
archal comfort  in  it,  when  Fanny 
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brought  in  the  evening  papers,  and 
with  them  the  letter  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Twombly  had  considerately  mailed  to 
Mr.  Dent  a  few  days  before. 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  carelessly, 
recognizing  Twombly's  handwriting, 
but  the  sight  of  John  Dent's  penman- 
ship gave  him  a  turn.  He  ran  over  the 
pages  hurriedly,  and  with  various  con- 
flicting emotions,  among  which  a  sym- 
pathy for  Jack's  past  and  present  suf- 
ferings was  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  so 
pronounced  as  Twombly's  had  been. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  relief  to  know 
that  Jack  was  alive  and  in  good  health ; 
but  it  was  a  little  unfortunate  to  have 
the  letter  come  just  then,  when  every- 
thing was  going  on  so  smoothly.  The 
reflection  that  Jack  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  return  to  Rivermouth  and 
insist  on  marrying  Prue,  was  not  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Dent.  He  had  assented  to 
this  at  one  time ;  he  had  overlooked  his 
nephew's  poverty;  but  since  then  John 
Dent  had  not  behaved  handsomely  to 
Prue. 

Whatever  Prudence's  feelings  were, 
this  letter  could  but  disturb  her.  It 
would  set  her  to  thinking  of  the  past, 
and  that  was  not  desirable.  But  why 
show  her  the  letter,  at  present? — he 
would  have  to  show  it  to  her  if  he  spoke 
of  it;  why  not  wait  until  he  heard  again 
from  Jack,  whose  plans  were  still  with 
loose  ends?  He  could  not  be  put  into 
possession  of  the  Hawkins  property  or 
even  informed  that  he  was  to  inherit  it, 
for  the  year  specified  in  the  will  lacked 
several  months  of  expiration.  More- 
over, the  letter  was  one  that  for  several 
reasons  could  not  well  be  shown  to  Pru- 
dence; it  spoke  of  her  marriage  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  —  the  very  way  to 
unsettle  everything;  and  then  what 
business  had  Jack  to  go  and  say  there 
were  things  in  the  world  that  cut  one 
up  more  cruelly  than  hunger  and  cold  ? 
What  an  intemperate  kind  of  phrase- 
ology that  was! 

These  reflections  were  struggling 
through  Mr.  Dent's  mind  when  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  at  the  gate. 
He  crumpled  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
thrusting  it  into  his  pocket,  hastened 


out  to  the  front  door.  In  the  middle 
of  the  hall  he  recollected  what  a  bad 
state  his  ankle  was  in,  and  limped  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

"  Won't  you  stop  to  tea,  Dilling- 
ham?  "  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  young 
clergyman  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
Mr.  Dillingham  having  dismounted  to 
assist  Prudence  from  the  saddle. 

"Thanks,  my  friend;  but  to-night, 
you  know,  is  the  night  I  am  obliged  to 
prepare  my  sermon." 

With  which  words  Mr.  Dillingham 
touched  his  hat  to  Miss  Palfrey,  waved 
his  hand  smilingly  to  Mr.  Dent,  and 
rode  away. 

As  Prudence  came  up  the  graveled 
path,  with  the  trail  of  her  riding  habit 
thrown  over  her  arm,  showing  two  neat 
bronze  boots,  she  was  too  much  engaged 
with  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  Mr. 
Dent  closely ;  at  another  time  she  would 
have  seen  that  something  had  disturbed 
him.  Mr.  Dent  was  sharper-sighted, 
and  he  saw  that  Prudence  was  laboring 
under  unusual  excitement.  Had  Dil- 
lingham spoken  at  last?  and  if  so,  how 
had  Prue  taken  it  ?  He  did  not  dare  to 
conjecture,  for  he  felt  it  would  be  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  him  if  she  had 
refused  Dillingham. 

"  At  any  rate,"  Mr.  Dent  said  to  him- 
self, "Jack's  letter  is  not  the  thing  for 
popular  reading  just  now." 

After  tea  Prudence  told  her  guardian 
what  had  passed  between  her  and  Mr. 
Dillingham.  He  had  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  but  so  abruptly  and  unexpect- 
edly, that  he  had  startled  her  more  than 
she  liked.  He  had,  without  any  warn- 
ing, leaned  forward  and  taken  her  hand 
while  they  were  looking  at  the  sunset  in 
the  bastion  of  the  ruined  fort;  then  he 
had  stepped  down  from  his  horse,  much 
as  King  Cophetua  must  have  stepped 
down  from  the  throne,  and  stood  at  her 
stirrup-side. 

Prudence  felt  it  would  be  dreadfully 
sentimental  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham had  said  to  her,  so  she  did  not  re- 
peat his  words,  but  gave  Mr.  Dent  the 
substance  of  them.  The  young  man 
perceived  that  the  suddenness  of  his 
action  had  displeased  Prudence,  and 
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begged  to  be  forgiven  for  that,  and  for 
the  abruptness  of  his  words,  if  they 
seemed  abrupt  to  her;  they  did  not 
seem  so  to  him,  for  he  had  carried  her 
presence  in  his  thought  from  the  hour 
he  first  saw  her.  If  during  the  past 
months  he  had  concealed  his  feelings 
with  regard  to  her,  it  was  because  he 
knew  his  own  unworthiness,  and  did  not 
dare  to  hope  for  so  great  happiness  as 
her  love  would  be  to  him.  He  had  be- 
trayed his  secret  involuntarily ;  the  hour, 
the  place,  and  her  nearness  must  plead 
for  him. 

"  He  really  turned  it  very  neatly," 
said  Prue,  trying  to  brush  off  the  bloom 
of  romance  which  she  was  conscious 
overspread  her  story,  though  she  had 
endeavored  to  tell  it  in  as  prosaic  a 
manner  as  possible. 

"He's  a  noble  fellow!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dent  warmly,  "  and  is  worthy  of 
any  woman,  —  the  best  of  women,  and 
that's  you." 

"  He  is  noble,"  said  Prudence,  med- 
itatively; u  and  as  he  stood  there,  look- 
ing up  at  me,  I  think  I  more  than  half 
loved  him." 

"  And  you  told  him  so!"  cried  Mr. 
Dent. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Prudence,  with 
a  perplexed  expression  clouding  her 
countenance.  "  The  words  were  on  my 
lips,  but  I  could  not  say  them.  I  could 
not  say  anything  at  first;  he  quite  took 
away  my  breath.  When  I  was  able  to 
speak  I  was  full  of  doubt.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  love  hinj.  I  esteem  him  and 
admire  him;  he  has  genius  and  good- 
ness, and  I  can  understand  how  a  wom- 
an might  be  very  proud  of  his  love;  but 
when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  it 
startled  me  and  pained  me,  instead  of 
—  of  making  me  very  happy,  you  know." 

Mr.  Dent  did  not  know  at  all;  Pru- 
dence's insensibility  and  hesitation  were 
simply  incomprehensible  to  him;  but  he 
nodded  his  head  appreciatively,  as  if  he 
took  in  the  whole  situation. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him?  " 

"  Almost  what  I  am  saying  to  you." 

"  But  that  was  not  a  very  definite  an- 
swer to  a  proposal  of  marriage,  it  strikes 


"  I  asked  him  not  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject again  at  present. ' ' 

"  That  was  dodging  the  question, 
Prue." 

"I  wanted  tune,  uncle,  to  know  my 
own  mind." 

In  effect,  Prudence  had  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  rejected  the  young  minister. 

"  Rather  flattering,  for  a  man  of 
Dillingham's  character  and  position," 
thought  Mr.  Dent,  "to  be  kept  cooling 
his  heels  in  an  anteroom  that  way." 

"  You  see,  uncle,  it  was  too  important 
a  step  to  be  taken  without  reflection. 
Thoughtless  people  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  marry,  ever." 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you,  Prue,  to 
know  your  mind?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  restlessly; 
"  a  week  —  a  month,  perhaps." 

"And  in  the  mean  time  Dillingham 
will  continue  his  visits  here  just  the 
same?  " 

' '  Just  the  same.    I  arranged  all  that." 

"  Oh,  you  arranged  all  that?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  won't  it  be  a  little  awkward  for 
everybody  ?  ' ' 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Prudence,  look- 
ing wretched  as  she  thought  it  over. 

Mr.  Dent  was  too  wily  to  say  any- 
thing more,  for  he  saw  that  if  Prudence 
was  urged  in  her  present  wavering  hu- 
mor to  give  Dillingham  a  conclusive  an- 
swer, it  might  possibly  be  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

However,  the  ice  was  broken,  that 
was  one  point  gained;  the  rest  would 
naturally  follow ;  for  Prue  could  not 
long  remain  blind  to  the  merits  of  a 
man  like  Dillingham,  after  knowing  that 
he  loved  her.  Mr.  Dent  laughed  in  his 
sleeve,  thinking  how  sly  it  was  in  the 
young  parson  to  corner  Prue  up  there  in 
the  old  fort,  and  attempt  to  carry  her 
by  storm.  A  vague  exultation  at  Prue's 
not  allowing  herself  to  be  taken  in  this 
sudden  assault,  formed,  in  spite  of  him, 
an  ingredient  in  the  good  gentleman's 
merriment. 

Mr.  Dillingham  passed  the  following 
evening  at  Willowbrook  as  though  noth- 
ing unusual  had  occurred  between  him 
and  Miss  Palfrey.  If  the  beggar  maid, 
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instead  of  accepting  King  Cophetua  on 
the  spot,  —  as  I  suppose  the  minx  did, 
—  had  reserved  her  decision  for  a  month 
or  two  to  consider  the  matter,  the  king 
could  not  have  behaved  meanwhile  with 
more  tact  and  delicacy  than  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham  exercised  on  this  evening  and 
in  his  subsequent  visits. 

Prudence  carefully  but  not  ostensibly 
avoided  being  left  alone  with  him,  and 
there  was  none  of  that  awkwardness  or 
constraint  attending  the  resumption  of 
purely  friendly  intercourse  which  Mr. 
Dent  had  anticipated. 

Observing  that  the  young  people  no 
longer  rode  horseback,  Mr.  Dent's  ankle 
recovered  miraculously,  and  the  rides 
were  resumed  under  his  supervision ;  but 
the  bridle-path  leading  to  the  old  earth- 
works was  tacitly  ignored  by  all  parties. 
Prudence  and  Mr.  Dillingham  had  gone 
that  road  once  too  often  if  nothing  was 
to  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Dillingham  retraced  his  steps  so 
skillfully,  and  had  come  back  with  so 
good  grace  to  the  point  from  which  he 
had  diverged,  that  Prudence  began  to 
doubt  if  she  had  not  dreamed  that  ten- 
der episode  of  the  old  fort,  and  to  ques- 
tion if  the  old  fort  itself  were  not  a  fig- 
ment. The  whole  scene  and  circum- 
stance had  become  so  unreal  to  her  that 
one  morning,  riding  alone,  as  she  some- 
times did  now,  she  let  Jenny  turn  into 
the  rocky  path  leading  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  secured  ocular  proof  that 
the  ruined  earthwork  at  least  was  a  fact. 
Standing  there  in  the  embrasure,  she 
felt  for  an  instant  as  if  the  young  cler- 
gyman's hand  rested  on  her  own.  That 
same  evening  Mr.  Dillingham  made  it 
all  seem  like  a  delusion  again  by  talk- 
ing to  her  and  smiling  upon  her  just 
as  he  had  done  the  month  previously. 
But  the  recollection  that  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  that  she  had  a 
response  to  make  to  the  momentous  ques- 
tion, now  and  then  came  over  Prudence 
like,  a  chili. 

Rather  vexatiously  for  Mr.  Dent, 
somewhat  restlessly  for  his  ward,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  happily  for  Mr. 
Dillingham, — however  composed  he 
seemed,  —  two  weeks  went  by. 


XV. 

COLONEL    PEYTON   TODHUNTER. 

AT  the  end  of  those  two  weeks,  Mr. 
Dillingham,  who  had  not  spoken  to  Mr. 
Dent  relative  to  the  position  of  affairs 
between  himself  and  Prudence,  took 
occasion  to  do  so  one  December  after- 
noon, as  he  was  sitting  with  his  friend 
before  the  open  wood-fire  in  the  library. 

There  is  a  quality  in  an  open  wood- 
fire  that  stimulates  confidence;  it  is 
easy,  in  the  warm,  mellow  glow,  to  say 
what  would  be  impossible  with  other  ac- 
cessories to  put  into  unreluctant  words ; 
there  is  no  place  like  an  old-fashioned 
chimney-side  in  which  to  make  love  or 
to  betray  the  secret  of  your  bosom. 

Mr.  Dent  was  in  an  unusually  receptive 
state  for  the  young  minister's  confidence. 
The  slow  process  by  which  Prudence 
was  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  her  own 
mind  did  not  rhyme  well  with  her 
guardian's  impatience,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  depress  him.  He  had  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  his  friend 
Dillingham  would  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  had  given  him  several,  to 
broach  the  subject;  but  two  weeks  had 
elapsed,  and  the  young  man  had  not 
spoken.  Mr.  Dent  drew  a  distressing 
inference  from  this  silence.  Perhaps 
while  Prudence  was  pondering  what  to 
do,  Mr.  Dillingham  was  regretting  what 
he  had  done.  Mr.  Dent  ached  to  give 
the  young  minister  an. encouraging  word; 
but  he  could  not,  without  a  sacrifice  to 
his  dignity,  be  the  first  to  touch  upon 
the  topic.  He  desired  above  all  things 
that  Prudence  should  wed  Dillingham, 
but  he  was  not  going  to  throw  her  at 
his  head. 

When  Mr.  Dillingham  saw  fit,  then, 
this  December  afternoon,  to  break 
through  his  reticence,  his  friend  AVC!- 
comed  the  confidence  eagerly.  Th« 
younger  man  was  gratified,  but  pre- 
sumably not  surprised,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Dent  had  his  interests  very  much  at 
heart. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  Dillingham, 
would  make  me  happier,"  Mr.  Dent 
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was  saying,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
young  minister's  shoulder,  when  Fanny 
came  into  the  room  and  gave  Air.  Dent 
a  card. 

"  '  Colonel  Peyton  Todhunter,'  "  Mr. 
Dent  read  aloud.  "  What  an  extraor- 
dinary name!  Wants  to  see  me?  I 
don't  know  any  Colonel  Todhunter. 
Another  subscription  to  the  soldiers' 
fund,  maybe.  Show  him  in,  Fanny." 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  withdraw," 
suggested  Mr.  Dillingham. 

4 '  Not  at  all;  the  gentleman  will  not 
detain  me  long,  and  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  you." 

Mr.  Dillingham  rose  from  the  chair 
and  walked  to  the  farther  part  of  the 
library,  where  he  occupied  himself  in 
looking  over  a  portfolio  of  Hogarth 
prints.  Presently  Fanny,  with  a  rather 
confused  air,  ushered  in  the  visitor  — 
a  compactly-built  gentleman  somewhat 
above  the  medium  height,  with  closely- 
cut  hair,  light  side- whiskers,  inclining 
to  ml,  and  a  semi-military  bearing.  He 
wore,  in  fact,  the  undress  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  artillery. 

"Mr.  Dent  — Mr.  Ralph  Dent?  "  in- 
quired this  personage. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  am  Mr.  Ralph  Dent." 

"  My  name  is  Todhunter  —  Colonel 
Todhunter,  of  South  Carolina." 

Mr.  Dent  bowed  somewhat  formally, 
for  he  was  an  uncompromising  Union 
man,  and  a  South  Carolinian  colonel  — 
a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  supposed  —  was 
not  a  savory  article  to  his  nostrils. 

"  Of  South  Carolina?  "  repeated  Mr. 
Dent,  placing  a  chair  at  the  colonel's 
disposal. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  sir,"  said 
Colonel  Todhunter,  seating  himself 
stiflly,  "  that  I  am  in  the  United  States 
army.  I  am  one  of  the  few  West  Point 
officers  born  in  the  South  who  have 
stuck  to  the  old  flag.  Stuck  to  the  old 
flag,  sir." 

Mr.  Dent  complimented  him  on  his 
loyalty,  and  begged,  with  a  slight  access 
of  suavity,  to  know  how  he  could  be  of 
service  to  him. 

"I  come  on  very  unhappy  business; 
business  of  a  domestic  nature,  sir,"  said 
the  colonel,  glowering  at  Mr.  Dilling- 


liam  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Who  in  the 
devil  is  that  exceedingly  lady-like  young 
gentleman  in  the  white  choker?  " 

"  Whatever  your  business  is,"  said 
Mr.  Dent,  disturbed  by  this  gloomy 
preamble,  "  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dillingham.  Mr.  Dillingham,  Colonel 
Todhunter." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed  distantly. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad  news  for 
you,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  turning  to 
Mr.  Dent.  "Your  nephew"  — 

"  Gad,  I  knew  it  was  Jack!"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Dent.  "  My  nephew,  Colonel 
Todhunter?  I  hope  he  is  in  no  trouble." 
.  "  In  very  serious  trouble,  sir.  In  fact, 
sir,  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  the 
worst.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
last  month,  near  Rich  Mountain,  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  has 
since  died.  He  was  in  my  regiment,  sir; 
the  10th  Illinois." 

Mr.  Dent,  who  had  partly  risen  from 
his  chair,  sank  back  into  the  seat. 
Though  Jack's  letter,  when  it  came  a 
fortnight  before,  had  annoyed  him,  lie 
had  been  glad  to  know  the  boy  was 
alive  and  well,  gladder  than  he  ac- 
knowledged to  himself.  The  intelli- 
gence of  Jack's  death,  dropping  upon 
him  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar,  —  for 
the  colonel  had  acquitted  himself  of  his 
duty  with  military  brevity  and  precis- 
ion, —  nearly  prostrated  Mr.  Dent. 

"Dear  me,  Dillingham,"  he  said 
huskily,  "  this  is  very  sad." 

He  sat  for  several  moments  without 
speaking,  and  then,  recollecting  his 
position  as  host,  he  begged  the  young 
minister  to  ring  for  Fanny  and  ask  her 
to  bring  in  some  sherry  and  biscuits  for 
the  colonel. 

Mr.  Dent  took  a  glass  of  the  wine 
mechanically,  which  he  held  untasted 
in  his  hand,  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham to  entertain  the  stranger. 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
were  from  South  Carolina?  "  asked  Mr. 
Dillingham,  breaking  through  the  thin 
ice  of  his  reserve. 

"  From  South  Carolina,  sir,"  replied 
the  colonel. 

"  That  is  also  my  State,"  said  the 
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young  clergyman.  u  1  am  distantly 
connected  by  marriage  with  one  branch 
of  the  Todhunters,  —  the  Randalls." 

"  I  come  from  the  Peyton  branch,  sir. 
I  beg  a  hundred  pardons,  sir,  but  I  did 
not  quite  catch  your  name  when  our 
afflicted  friend  did  me  the  honor." 

"Dillingham." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  recollect,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, fixing  his  eye  abstractedly  on  the 
ceiling,  and  fingering  his  glass,  "  a  Tod- 
hunter  did  marry  a  Dillingham;  but  it 
was  one  of  the  other  branch.  However, 
sir,  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance—  delighted,"  and  Colonel  Tod- 
hunter,  who  had  not  spared  the  sherry, 
shook  hands  effusively  with  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, who  immediately  froze  over  again. 

The  conversation  between  them  still 
went  on,  with  a  difference,  and  the 
colonel  explained  how  he  came  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  mournful  news  just  de- 
livered. Young  Dent  had  joined  his 
regiment  only  a  short  time  before,  but 
he  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  young  man ; 
saw  his  ability  with  half  an  eye,  sir. 
Was  terribly  cut  up  when  the  report 
came  in  that  young  Dent  was  hurt. 
Dent  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  his 
uncle  living  at  Rivermouth,  and  the 
colonel,  being  at  Boston  on  private 
affairs,  determined  to  bring  the  informa- 
tion in  person.  The  report  of  Dent's 
death  in  the  rebel  hospital  —  or  rather 
in  an  ambulance,  for  he  died  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital,  sir  —  had  reached 
the  colonel  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  the  North. 

After  this  the  conversation  flagged; 
the  colonel  made  several  attempts  to 
leave,  but  the  decanter  of  sherry  seemed 
to  exert  a  baleful  fascination  over  him. 
Finally  he  departed. 

"Upon  my  word,  Dillingham,"  said 
Mr.  Dent,  "  this  grieves  me  more  than 
I  can  tell  you." 

"I  can  understand  your  sorrow," 
said  Mr.  Dillingham  softly.  ' '  I  once 
lost  a  nephew,  and  though  he  was  only 
a  child,  and  I  was  very  young  then,  the 
impression  lingered  with  me  for  years. 
It  was  my  first  knowledge  of  death." 

"I  have  known  death  before,"  said 
Mr.  Dent  sadly;  "  it  is  always  new  and 


strange."  Then  after  a  long  pause: 
"  I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on 
one  point,  Dillingham.  Years  ago  there 
was  a  slight  love-passage  between  Prue 
and  my  nephew, — a  boy's  and  girl's 
love  affair,  which  amounted  to  noth- 
ing; but  for  all  that,  this  news  will  af- 
fect Prue  seriously  —  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  am  certain  of  it.  How  can 
I  tell  her?" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  inform  her  im- 
mediately? "  asked  Mr.  Dillingham, 
thoughtfully. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is;  there  is,  you 
know,  a  question  of  property  involved." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Dillingham, 
"  I  would  naturally  advocate  any  step 
to  shield  Miss  Palfrey  from  a  thing 
likely  to  afflict  her.  So  perhaps  my 
judgment  is  not  worth  much;  but  sup- 
pose there  should  be  some  mistake  in 
this  ?  Colonel  Todhunter's  account,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  is  at  sec- 
ond hand.  It  may  or  may  not  be  au- 
thentic. Why  take  the  darkest  view 
of  the  case,  while  there  is  a  chance  to 
hope  that  he  has  been  misinformed  or 
deceived?  Either  of  these  things  is 
likely.  If  I  were  entirely  disinterested, 
I  believe  I  should  advise  keeping  this 
from  Miss  Palfrey  as  long  as  possible. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  her  mind  un- 
disturbed "  — 

"  You  are  right ;  you  are  always  right, 
Dillingham." 

Mr.  Dent  grasped  eagerly  at  the  slight 
hope  held  out  by  the  young  minister's 
words.  There  was  Lieutenant  Gold- 
stone,  Goldstone's  youngest  son,  report- 
ed killed  at  Big  Bethel,  reported  offi- 
cially; prayers  were  offered  in  church 
for  the  family,  and  they  had  gone  into 
mourning,  when  young  Goldstone  an- 
nounced himself  at  head-quarters  one 
day,  having  escaped  through  the  Con- 
federate lines.  This  and  two  or  three 
similar  instances  occurred  to  Mr.  Dent, 
and  he  began  to  be  sanguine  that  the 
worst  had  not  happened.  It  would  be  a 
remarkable  thing,  indeed,  if  Jack,  after 
passing  three  years  unscathed  among 
the  desperadoes  of  Montana  and  Cali- 
fornia, should  be  killed  within  a  week 
after  setting  foot  on  civilized  ground, 
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even  in  a  state  of  war.  Mr.  Dent  was 
one  of  those  men  who  have  the  faculty 
of  deferring  the  unpleasant,  and  seem, 
superficially  considered,  to  be  lacking  in 
proper  sensibility  ;  while  in  fact  it  is  the 
excess  of  sensibility  that  causes  them  to 
shrink,  as  long  as  may  be,  from  facing 
what  is  disagreeable. 

"  Dillingbam,"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up  quickly,  "  I  hope  Colonel  Todhunter 
will  not  spread  this  rumor  in  town.  It 
would  be  dreadful  for  Prue  to  hear  it 
unprepared.  Stories  fly  so!  I  wish  you 
would  hunt  up  the  colonel  and  caution 
him." 

"I  will,"  returned  Mr.  Dillingham, 
"  and  I  will  do  it  without  delay.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  nothing  less  urgent 
would  induce  me  to  continue  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  was  not  favorably  im- 
pressed by  him." 

"  Nor  I.  He  likes  his  sherry,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Dent,  glancing  at  the  empty 
decanter,  and  smiling. 

"Much  too  well,"  said  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham gravely. 

The  young  minister  lost  no  time  in 
returning  to  the  hotel,  and  the  first  per- 
son he  met  was  Colonel  Todhunter,  who 
had  been  refreshing  himself  at  the  sam- 
ple-room attached  to  Ordione's  grocery. 
The  colonel  was  in  so  boisterous  a  mood 
that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  confer  with 
him  in  so  public  a  place  as  the  doorway 
of  the  Old  Bell  Tavern,  and  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham was  obliged  to  invite  the  gen- 
tleman into  the  study. 

During  the  four  days  he  remained  in 
town,  Colonel  Todhunter  left  very  few 
sample-rooms  unexplored.  By  sheer 
force  of  instinct,  and  seemingly  without 
effort  on  his  part,  he  went  directly  to 
every  place  where  mixed  drinks  were 
obtainable.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  everybody,  spent  his  money  with  a 
lavish  hand,  and  was  continually  say- 
ing, "  Gentlemen,  will  you  walk  up  and 
cool  your  coppers?  "  In  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hours  Colonel  Peyton  Todhunter 
was  a  marked  character  in  Ri vermouth, 
and  stood  deservedly  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  gentlemen  —  mostly  con- 
gregated at  Ordione's  grocery  —  whose 
coppers  required  periodical  cooling. 


Jeremiah  Bowditch  was  seen  flitting 
about  the  streets  at  this  period,  in  a 
state  of  high  cerebral  excitement.  He 
became  almost  ubiquitous  under  the 
colonel's  inspiration,  and  nearly  accom- 
plished the  difficult  feat  of  taking  two 
drinks  at  the  same  instant  in  two  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  town.  Those  were 
halcyon  days  for  Mr.  Bowditch. 

Mr.  Dillingham  was  grossly  scandal- 
ized by  the  unseemly  conduct  of  Colonel 
Todhunter,  who,  on  the  score  of  the  far- 
off  matrimonial  alliance  between  their 
families,  claimed  a  near  relationship 
with  the  young  minister,  and  insisted  on 
dropping  into  his  rooms  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  "My  cousin 
James,"  he  would  remark,  a  little  pomp- 
ously, to  the  admiring  circle  in  Ordi- 
one's store,  "  has  lost  something  of  his 
hearty  Southern  manner  since  he  came 
up  North;  but  he's  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom."  "  Dill,  my  boy,"  he  was 
overheard  to  say,  one  night,  when  the 
young  clergyman  was  vainly  remon- 
strating with  him  on  the  staircase  of 
the  hotel,  "  Dill,  my  boy,  you  're  a 
trump,  —  you  are  !  " 

All  this  was  very  shocking,  and  for 
once  the  gentle  face  of  Mr.  Dillingham 
lost  its  serenity.  The  anxious,  worn 
expression  that  came  upon  it  showed 
how  keenly  he  was  suffering  from  the 
colonel's  persecutions. 

The  day  succeeding  Colonel  Tod- 
hunter's  visit  to  Willowbrook,  Mr.  Dent 
drove  over  to  town  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  colonel,  if  he  had  not  already 
gone,  and  to  interrogate  him  more  ex- 
plicitly as  to  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  unhappy  tidings  he 
had  brought.  At  the  interview  the  day 
before,  Mr.  Dent  had  been  too  much 
distressed  to  inquire,  as  he  afterwards 
wished  to  do,  into  the  particulars  of  the 
case.  The  colonel  was  not  in. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  fortunate  in  not 
finding  him,"  said  Mr.  Dillingham  wea- 
rily. "He  is  drinking,  and  behaving 
himself  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  I 
have  no  doubt  Colonel  Todhunter  is 
a  warm-hearted,  loyal  person,"  — Mr. 
Dillingham  would  not  speak  unleavened 
evil  of  any  one,  —  "  and  in  the  South  his 
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free,  liberal  ways  would  be  thought 
nothing  of  ;  but  here  they  seem  strange, 
to  say  the  least,  and  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  when  he  clears  out." 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  been  indiscreet 
about  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Dent,  uneasily. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  has.  I  cautioned 
him,  and  he  appeared  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  to  mention  the  matter. ' ' 

"  But  a  man  in  his  cups  will  talk." 

"  Still,  I  believe  he  has  said  nothing 
on  the  subject.  I  fancy  he  does  not 
care  enough  about  it.  I  trust  to  that 
for  his  silence  rather  than  to  his  prom- 
ise. I  only  wish  he  would  go. " 

Mr.  Dent  went  back  to  Willowbrook 
without  seeing  the  colonel,  who  van- 
ished from  the  town  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  But  the  fame  of  Colonel  Peyton 
Todhunter  was  long  kept  green  in  River- 
mouth,  —  in  the  confused  brain  of  Mr. 
Bowditch,  and  in  the  annals  of  Ordione's 
grocery  store,  where  the  colonel  had 
neglected  to  pay  for  numerous  miscel- 
laneous drinks.  Fanny,  the  chamber- 
maid at  Willowbrook,  used  to  allude  to 
him  as  "that  merry  gentleman,"  his 
merriment  (as  Fanny  afterwards  con- 
fessed to  Wingate,  the  coachman)  hav- 
ing expressed  itself  to  her  in  a  most 
astonishing  wink  just  as  she  was  usher- 
ing him  that  day  into  Mr.  Dent's  li- 
brary. Against  the  dull  background  of 
New  England  life  the  figure  of  the  gay 
colonel  of  artillery  stood  out  like  a  dash 
of  scarlet  in  a  twilight  sky. 

The  gallant  colonel  had  dawned  on 
the  Rivermouthians  like  the  god  Quetzal 
on  the  Aztecs,  like  Hiawatha  on  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America;  and 
like  them,  also,  he  had  departed  mys- 
teriously. A  belief  in  his  second  com- 
ing, to  inaugurate  an  era  of  gratuitous 
Jamaica  rum,  formed  a  creed  all  by 
itself  among  a  select  few.  Mr.  Ordione 
was  very  anxious  to  have  him  come 
again ;  but  his  was  a  desire  rather  than 
a  belief. 

The  more  Mr.  Dent  reflected  on 
Colonel  Todhunter 's  visit,  the  more 
skeptical  he  grew  on  the  subject  of  his 
nephew's  death. 

"  He 's  a  rattle-brained,  worthless  fel- 
low," said  Mr.  Dent,  meaning  Colonel 


Todhunter,  "  and  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  But  what  could  possess  him 
to  come  to  me  with  such  a  story  ?  AVhat 
possesses  people  to  do  all  sorts  of  mad 
things?  Maybe  it  was  a  drunken  freak 
of  the  colonel's;  perhaps  he  intended  to 
borrow  money  of  me,  and  forgot  to  do 
so.  Very  likely  he  borrowed  money  of 
Dillingham.  I '11  ask  him." 

Colonel  Todhunter  had  borrowed  fifty 
dollars  of  the  young  clergyman.  Mr. 
Dent  enjoyed  that. 

"  You  may  smile,  my  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Dillingham,  acknowledging  the  fact, 
"but  I  was  not  so  blind  a  victim  as 
you  imagine.  I  attached  a  slight  condi- 
tion to  the  loan,  —  that  he  should  clear 
out  on  the  instant.  If  he  had  suspected 
his  strength  he  could  have  wrung  ten 
times  the  sum  from  me.  The  colonel 
was  an  infliction,  a  positive  agony,  and 
I  think  I  did  very  well  to  invest  fifty 
dollars  in  his  departure." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it,  Dillingham, 
that  man  was  an  impostor,  and  his  pur- 
pose was  money." 

"I  begin  to  fear  so,"  said  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham. "It  is  disheartening  to  see  a 
man  of  good  average  ability,  like  the 
colonel's,  fallen  so  low." 

Mr.  Dent  laughed,  not  at  the  un- 
worldliness  of  the  young  clergyman,  — 
that  was  rather  touching  to  Mr.  Dent, 
—  but  at  the  picture  he  had  in  his  mind 
of  the  consternation  and  panic  into 
which  his  friend  must  have  been  thrown 
by  the  insolent  familiarity  of  the  dash- 
ing Southern  colonel  during  his  sojourn 
at  the  Old  Bell  Tavern.  The  man  had 
necessarily  stayed  at  the  same  house, 
there  being  but  one  hotel  in  the  town. 

That  Colonel  Peyton  Todhunter  was 
an  adventurer  and  a  rascal  was  so  ex- 
cellent a  key  to  the  enigma  of  his  raid 
on  Rivermouth,  that  Mr.  Dent  in  his 
heart  forgave  him,  and  felt  rather  under 
obligations  to  him  for  his  moral  turpi- 
tude. If  the  colonel  had  been  a  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Dent  would  have  been  forced 
to  receive  his  communication  in  good 
faith;  as  it  was,  Mr.  Dent  was  not  go- 
ing to  give  it  the  faintest  credence. 

"Must  know  Jack,  though,"  Mr. 
Dent  reflected;  "  must  have  known  that 
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Jack  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to 
me,  or  the  man  would  not  have  dared 
to  come  here  with  any  such  yarn.  If 
the  colonel  is  a  sample  of  the  friends 
Jack  has  picked  up,  I  hope  he  has  not 
picked  up  many." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Dent's  cogitations 
was  that  Colonel  Todhunter's  statement 
was  a  fabrication,  at  least  the  tragic 
part  of  it;  the  man  must  have  had  a 
general  knowledge  of  Jack's  anteced- 
ents and  of  his  present  surroundings, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  in- 
vent so  plausible  a  story.  The  colonel 
was  a  bounty-agent,  a  camp  hanger-on 
of  some  kind,  and  had  come  across  J;u  k 
in  the  army.  It  was  clear  that  Jack 
had  carried  out  the  intention,  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  Twombly,  to  join  the 
service ;  the  rest  was  apocryphal. 

Strengthened  by  Mr.  Dillingham's 
view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Dent  concluded 
for  the  present  to  keep  from  Prudence 
the  nature  of  Colonel  Todhunter's  visit, 
and  also  decided  not  to  mention  the 
letter  which  John  Dent  had  written  to 
Twombly.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Par- 
son Hawkins's  will,  Mr.  Dent  would 
have  laid  both  matters  before  her  now 
without  hesitation;  but  he  remembered 
how  Prudence  had  recoiled  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  becoming  John  Dent's 
heir,  —  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  un- 
der the  circumstances,  —  and  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  inform  her  of  Colonel 
Todhunter's  ridiculous  report. 

If  Jack  had  actually  been  killed  in 
action,  it  was  not  a  difficult  thing  to  ob- 
tain an  official  statement  of  the  fact;  if 
there  was  nothing  in  the  story,  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  annoy  Prue 
with  it.  The  matrimonial  question  still 
remained  open,  and  was  sufficiently 
vexatious  without  other  complications. 

Prudence's  capricious  delay  in  mak- 
ing up  her  mind  about  Mr.  Dillingham 
pressed  more  heavily  each  day  on  Mr. 
Dent.  It  was  so  unfair  to  Dillingham; 
but  what  could  he,  Mr.  Dent,  do?  If  he 
urged  her  to  marry  the  young  man,  she 
would  probably  refuse.  If  he  let  mat- 
ters take  their  own  turn,  they  might  be 
Heaven  only  knew  how  long  in  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  end.  In  the  mean  time, 


there  was  John  Dent  likely  to  be  alive 
or  likely  to  be  dead  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Dent's  was  an  open  nature,  and 
to  be  the  repository  of  secrets  weighed 
him  down.  His  face  was  a  dial  on 
which  the  workings  of  the  inner  man 
were  recorded  with  inconvenient  accu- 
racy. Prudence  observed  her  guard- 
ian's perturbed  state,  and  attributed  it 
to  her  own  perversity  in  not  loving  Mr. 
Dillingham  on  the  spot. 

Though  Mr.  Dent  discredited  the 
colonel's  assertions,  they  troubled  him; 
but  Prudence's  procrastination  troubled 
him  more.  Mr.  Dillingham  had  borne 
it  with  noble  patience,  but  he  was  ob- 
viously becoming  restless  under  the  sus- 
pense. A  man  may  be  a  saint,  yet, 
after  all,  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  a  saint  may  be  forgiven  for  recol- 
lecting that  he  is  a  man.  Of  the  three 
people  concerned,  Mr.  Dent  was  per- 
haps the  most  worthy  of  commiseration, 
though  Prudence  was  far  from  being  as 
unruffled  and  happy  as  she  had  the 
grace  to  appear. 

The  conference  between  Mr.  Dent 
and  the  young  minister,  interrupted  by 
the  apparition  of  Colonel  Peyton  Tod- 
hunter  that  winter  afternoon,  was  re- 
sumed a  few  days  subsequently,  and  was 
most  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Prue's 
conscientiousness,  which  amounted  al- 
most to  a  flaw  in  her  character,  ex- 
plained her  hesitation  in  responding  to 
his  young  friend's  wishes.  (That  was 
the  way  Mr.  Dent  put  it.)  When  she 
did  give  him  her  heart,  it  would  be  a 
heart  of  gold,  and  would  be  given  roy- 
ally. Mr.  Dillingham  did  not  regard 
this  extreme  delicacy  as  a  flaw  in  Miss 
Palfrey;  on  the  contrary,  it  heightened 
his  admiration  for  her,  and  he  would 
await  the  event  with  as  much  patience 
as  he  could  teach  himself. 

"  By  the  bye,  Dillingham,"  said  the 
amiable  tactician,  "I  got  a  letter  this 
morning  from  the  War  Department. 
My  nephew  is  not  down  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  10th  Illinois.  I  wrote  to 
them  relative  to  Colonel  Todhunter. 
The  colonel  of  the  10th  Illinois  is 
—  what 's  his  name?  —  I  declare  it  has 
slipped  my  mind;  and  there's  no  such 
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person  in  the  regiment  as  Todhunter. 
Practically,  I  suppose  there  are  plenty 
of  tod-hunters  in  the  regiment,  but 
they  are  not  so  named." 

Mr.  Dillingham  smiled,  as  one  smiles 
at  the  jokes  of  one's  meditated  father- 
in-law. 

"  And  so  the  man  really  was  an  im-. 
poster?  " 

"  Of  course  he  was.  I  suspected  it 
the  instant  I  set  eyes  on  him,"  said  Mr. 
Dent  unblushingly. 

XVI. 

HOW   PRUE   SANG    AULD    ROBIN   GRAY. 

WHEN,  months  before,  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham's  intimacy  at  Willowbrook  had 
given  rise  to  those  cruel  stories  which 
made  Prudence  half  wish  the  young 
minister  would  fall  in  love  with  her, 
that  she  might  refuse  him  and  prove 
how  far  she  was  from  dying  of  blighted 
affections,  —  at  that  time  it  had  seemed 
a  simple  thing  to  Prudence  to  tell  Mr. 
Dillingham  that  she  valued  his  esteem 
very  highly,  that  she  wanted  him  always 
for  her  friend,  but  that  she  could  never 
love  him.  One  cannot  be  positive  that 
she  had  not,  in  some  idle  moment, 
framed  loosely  in  her  thought  a  pretty 
little  speech  embodying  these  not  en- 
tirely novel  sentiments;  but  if  this  were 
the  case,  there  was  a  difficulty  now 
which  she  had  not  anticipated  in  the 
pronouncing  of  that  little  sentence. 

Did  she  want  to  pronounce  it?  If 
such  was  to  be  the  tenor  of  her  reply 
to  Mr.  Dillingham,  why  had  she  not 
spoken  the  words  that  evening  in  the 
fort?  There  had  been  her  time  and 
chance  to  sweep  all  the  Hi  vermouth 
gossips  from  the  board  with  one  wave 
of  her  hand,  and  so  end  the  game.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Dillingham  had  confused 
her  by  the  abruptness  of  his  declara- 
tion; but  she  had  recovered  herself  al- 
most instantly,  and  ought  to  have  been 
frank  with  him  then  and  there.  But  she 
had  been  unable  to  give  him  an  answer 
then,  and  now  two  weeks  and  more  had 
slipped  away,  leaving  her  in  the  same 
abject  state  of  indecision.  Thus  far 


Mr.  Dillingham  had  shown  to  Prudence 
no  sign  of  impatience;  but  her  guardian 
was  plainly  harassed  by  her  temporiz- 
ing, and  to  Prudence  herself  the  situa- 
tion had  grown  intolerable. 

She  knew  what  her  guardian's  wishes 
were,  though  he  had  not  expressed 
them,  and  his  delicacy  in  not  attempt- 
ing to  sway  her,  influenced  Prudence 
greatly.  She  knew  that  her  hesitation 
was  adding  to  Mr.  Dillingliam's  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  if  she  finally 
said  No.  He  could  not  but  draw  a 
happy  augury  from  her  delay;  for  if,  in 
grammar,  two  negatives  make  an  affirm- 
ative, in  love,  too  much  hesitation  is 
equivalent  to  at  least  half  a  Yes.  She 
was  not  certain  that  her  vacillation  had 
not  made  it  imperative  on  her  to  accept 
his  addresses.  She  stood  aghast  when 
she  reflected  that  without  speaking  a 
word,  she  had  partly  promised  to  be  his 
wife. 

The  time  when  she  could  think  lightly 
of  putting  aside  his  proffered  love  was 
gone;  she  shrunk  now  from  the  idea  of 
giving  him  pain.  Since  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham settled  in  Rivermouth  her  life  had 
been  very  different,  and  if  he  passed  out 
of  it,  as  he  must  if  she  could  not  love 
him,  the  days  would  be  blank  again. 
Her  esteem  and  friendship  for  him  had 
deepened  month  by  month,  and  during 
the  past  two  weeks  his  bearing  towards 
her,  his  deference,  his  patience,  and  his 
tenderness,  had  filled  her  with  gratitude 
to  him.  There  were  moments  when  she 
felt  impelled  to  go  to  him  and  place  her 
hand  in  his,  but  some  occult  influence 
withheld  her.  There  were  other  mo- 
ments, for  which  she  blamed  herself, 
when  the  thought  of  him  made  her  cold, 
a  sense  of  aversion  came  over  her,  — 
an  inexplicable  thing.  Mr.  Dillingham 
was  so  wise  <ind  noble  and  conscien- 
tious, there  was  no  one  with  whom  to 
compare  him.  He  had  the  stable  char- 
acter, the  brilliant  trained  intellect,  all 
the  sterling  qualities,  in  short,  that  — 
that  John  Dent  had  not  had.  He  was 
not  arrogant,  or  impetuous,  or  light- 
minded,  as  John  Dent  had  been:  he  had 
a  singularly  gentle  and  affectionate  nat- 
ure, and  yet — and  the  absurdity  of 
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the  fancy  caused  Prudence  to  laugh  in 
the  midst  of  her  distractions  —  she 
could  not  imagine  herself  daring  to  call 
Mr.  Dillingham  "James."  It  was 
twice  as  easy  to  say  ' '  Jack  ' '  even 
now.  In  her  girlish  love  for  him  there 
had  been  none  of  these  doubts  and  re- 
pulsions and  conflicts!  She  had  given 
him  her  whole  heart,  and  had  not 
known  any  better  than  to  be  happy 
about  it.  Why  could  she  not  do  that 
now? 

It  was  the  oddest  thing  how,  when- 
ever she  set  herself  to  thinking  of  Mr. 
Dillingham,  she  thought  of  John  Dent. 
There  was  no  one  to  whom  Prudence 
could  appeal  for  guidance  out  of  the 
labyrinth  into  which  she  had  strayed. 
Mr.  Dent  could  not  offer  her  unpreju- 
diced counsel;  she  had  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  unfitness  of  her  friend 
Veronica  to  help  her,  and  the  old  parson 
was  in  his  grave. 

It  was  positively  necessary  that  she 
should  come  to  some  determination 
soon;  but  she  was  as  far  away  from  it 
as  ever  that  afternoon  when  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  for 
the  hundredth  time. 

"Let  me  think!  let  me  think!  "  cried 
Prudence,  walking  up  and  down  her 
room  with  a  tortoise-shell  dressing-comb 
rather  unheroicalty  in  one  hand. 

Unheroically  ?  I  suppose  Ophelia 
twined  those  wild-flowers  in  her  tresses 
with  some  care  before  she  drowned  her- 
self. Medea  and  Clytemnestra  would 
not  make  so  graceful  an  end  of  it  if 
they  did  not  look  a  little  to  the  folds 
of  their  drapery.  One  must  eat,  and 
drink,  and  dress,  while  life  goes  on. 
And  if  I  show  my  poor  little  New  En- 
gland heroine  in  the  act  of  putting  up 
her  back  hair,  —  it  being  nearly  six 
o'clock,  and  Mr.  Dillingham  coming  to 
tea,  —  I  feel  that  I  am  as  true  to  nature 
as  if  I  set  her  on  a  pedestal. 

It  was  her  chief  beauty,  that  brown 
hair,  and  there  were  floods  of  it,  with 
warm  sparkles  in  it  here  and  there,  like 
those  bits  of  gold-leaf  that  glimmer 
in  a  flask  of  Eau-de-vie  de  Dantzick 
when  you  shake  it.  She  was  arranging 
the  hair,  after  the  style  of  that  period, 


in  one  massive  braid  over  the  brows, 
making  a  coronet  which  a  duchess  might 
have  been  proud  to  wear.  The  wondei 
of  this  braid  was,  it  cost  her  nothing. 

As  Prudence  set  the  last  pin  in  its 
place,  she  regarded  herself  attentively 
for  a  moment  in  the  cheval-glass,  and 
smiled  a  queer  little  smile,  noticing 

"  With  half-conscious  eye, 
She  wore  the  colors  he  upproTed," 

a  cherry  ribbon  at  the  throat  and  waist. 

"I'm  growing  to  be  a  fright,"  said 
Prudence,  looking  so  unusually  lovely 
that  she  could  well  afford  to  say  it,  as 
women  always  can  —  when  they  say  it. 

There  was  a  richer  tint  to  her  cheeks 
than  ordinarily,  and  a  deeper  glow  in 
her  eyes  this  evening,  and  it  did  not 
escape  the  young  minister,  who,  with- 
out seeming  to  see,  saw  everything. 

When  she  came  into  the  library  where 
the  two  gentlemen  sat,  both  were  con- 
scious of  the  brightness  that  surrounded 
her  like  an  atmosphere.  "  Dillingham's 
fate  is  to  be  signed  and  sealed  to- 
night," was  Mr.  Dent's  internal  com- 
ment; "there  is  business  in  her  eye." 
But  poor  Prue's  brave  looks  sadly  be- 
lied her  irresolute,  coward  heart.  She 
had  no  purpose  but  to  look  pretty,  and 
that  she  accomplished  without  trying. 

It  was  Mr.  Dillingham 's  custom  to 
leave  Willowbrook  at  ten  o'clock,  unless 
there  was  other  company;  then  he  kept 
later  hours.  There  were  no  visitors  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  evening  appeared 
endless  to  Prudence,  who  paused  ab- 
sently in  the  midst  of  her  sentences 
when  the  time-piece  over  the  fire-place 
doled  out  the  reluctant  half-hours.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  ten  o'clock  had  made 
up  its  mind  not  to  come.  Once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  conver- 
sation flickered  and  went  out  curiously, 
as  it  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
among  these  friends. 

When  the  talk  turns  cold  in  this  sort, 
it  requires  great  tact  to  bury  the  corpse 
decently.  Even  with  a  gifted  yotfng 
divine  to  conduct  the  services,  the  cere- 
mony is  not  always  a  success. 

At  half  past  nine  Mr.  Dent  violated 
the  tacit  covenant  that  had  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Prudence,  by  leaving  her 
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alone  with  Mr.  Dillingham,  —  for  the 
first  time  since  it  had  become  embarrass- 
ing to  be  left  alone  with  him.  They 
had  been  discussing  a  stanza  in  Low- 
ell's Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Mr. 
Dent  had  coolly  walked  off  to  the  library 
on  a  pretext  to  look  up  the  correct  read- 
ing. 

Prudence  regarded  her  guardian's  ac- 
tion as  a  dreadful  piece  of  treachery, 
and  the  transparency  of  it  was  perhaps 
plain  to  Mr.  Dillingham,  who  came  to 
her  rescue,  for  an  awkward  silence  had 
immediately  fallen  upon  Prue,  by  re- 
questing her  to  sing  a  certain  air  from 
Les  Huguenots,  which  she  had  been 
practicing. 

Prudence  was  in  no  humor  for  music, 
but  she  snatched  at  the  proposition  with 
a  kind  of  gratitude,  and  sang  the  pas- 
sage charmingly,  with  a  malicious  enjoy- 
ment, meanwhile,  in  the  reflection  that 
her  recreant  guardian,  hearing  the  piano, 
would  know  that  his  purpose  was  frus- 
trated. And  in  fact,  at  .the  first  note 
that  reached  the  library,  there  came 
over  Mr.  Dent's  face  an  expression 
of  mingled  amusement  and  disgust,  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  exquisite  mu- 
sic that  provoked  it.  He  stood  with 
one  hand  lifted  to  a  book-shelf,  and  list- 
ened in  a  waiting  attitude,  but  when 
the  aria  was  finished,  he  made  no  mo- 
tion to  return  to  the  drawing-room. 

Prudence  sat  with  her  fingers  playing 
in  dumb-show  on  the  ivory  keys,  won- 
dering what  the  next  move  would  be. 
Mr.  Dillingham,  who  had  been  turn- 
ing over  a  portfolio  of  tattered  sheet- 
music,  took  up  a  piece  which  he  had 
selected  from  the  collection,  and  came 
with  it  to  the  piano. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sing  this,  Miss 
Prudence.  It  is  an  old  favorite  of  mine, 
and  it  is  many  years  since  I  heard  it. 
These  homely  Scotch  ballads  are  not 
perhaps  high  art,  but  they  have  a  pa- 
thos and  an  honesty  in  them  which  I 
confess  to  admiring." 

As  the  young  minister  spoke  he 
spread  out  on  the  piano-rack  some  yel- 
lowed pages  containing  the  words  and 
music  of  Auld  Robin  Gray. 

Prudence  gave  a  little    start,  and   a 


peculiar  look  flitted  across  her  face, 
then  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and  let  her 
hands  lie  listlessly  in  her  lap. 

"  But  perhaps  you  don't  sing  it?  " 
said  Mr.  Dillingham,  catching  her  half 
dreamy,  half  pained  expression. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  said  Prudence, 
rousing  herself  with  an  effort,  "if  1 
have  not  forgotten  the  accompaniment." 

She  touched  the  keys  softly,  and  the 
old  air  came  back  to  her  like  a  phantom 
out  of  the  past.  She  played  the  ac- 
companiment through  twice,  then  her 
voice  took  up  the  sweet  burden,  half 
inaudibly  at  first,  but  gathering  strength 
and  precision  as  she  went  on.  It  was 
not  a  voice  of  great  compass,  but  of 
pure  quality  and  without  a  cold  intona- 
tion in  it.  One  has  heard  famous  can- 
tatrici,  all  art  down  to  their  finger- 
nails, who  could  not  sing  a  simple  ballad 
as  Prudence  sang  this,  because  they 
lacked  the  one  nameless  touch  of  nat- 
ure that  makes  the  whole  -world  kin. 
"  '  Young  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,'  "  sang 
Prue,  — 

"  Young  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  socht  me  for  his 

bride  ; 

But  saving  a  croun,  he  had  naething  else  beside  : 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to 

sea ; 
And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

"  He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  mother  she  fell  sick,  aud  the  cow  was 

stown  awa ; 
My  father  brak  his  arm,  and  young  Jamie  at  the 

sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  cam'  a-courtin'  me." 

Mr.  Dillingham,  who  understood  mu- 
sic thoroughly,  as  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand everything,  listened  to  Prudence 
with  a  sort  of  wonder,  though  he  had 
heard  her  sing  many  a  time  before. 
The  strange  tenderness  and  passion 
there  was  in  her  voice  brought  a  flush  to 
his  pale  cheek,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
end  of  the  piano,  with  his  eyes  upon 
her. 
t;  My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna 

spin ; 
I  toiled  day  and  nicht,  but  their  bread  I  couldna 

win; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  wi'  tears  in 

his  ee, 
Said,  Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  oh,  marry  me  ! 

«  My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back  ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 
wrack: 
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The  ship  it  was  a  wrack  —  why  didna  Jamie  dee  » 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae  's  me  ? 

"  My  father  argued  sair  ;  my  mother  didna  speak  ; 
But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break; 
So  they  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

the  sea  ; 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me." 

It  was  with  unconscious  art  that  Pru- 
dence was  rendering  perfectly  both  the 
sentiment  and  the  melody  of  the  song, 
for  her  thought  was  far  away  from  the 
singing.  It  was  a  day  in  midsummer; 
the  wind  scarcely  stirred  the  honey- 
suckles that  clambered  over  the  porch 
of  the  little  cottage  in  Horseshoe  Lane; 
John  Dent  was  telling  her  of  his  plans 
and  his  hopes  and  his  love;  it  was  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  and  something  sad; 
again  he  was  holding  her  hand;  for  an 
instant  she  felt  the  touch  of  his  lips  on 
her  cheek;  then  she  heard  the  gate 
close,  and  the  robins  chattering  in  the 
garden,  and  the  tears  welled  up  to 
Prue's  eyes,  as  she  sang,  just  as  they 
had  done  that  day  when  all  this  had 
really  happened.  And  still  the  song 
went  on:  — 

"  I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When,  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  i  'm  come  back  for  to  marry  tliec. 

"Oh,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  wiy  ; 
We  took  Imt  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away  : 
I  wish  I  were  dead  '"  — 

Suddenly  something  grew  thick  in 
Prudence's  throat;  the  dual  existence 
she  was  leading  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  music  died  on  her  lip.  She  looked 
up,  and  met  the  young  clergyman's  eyes 
glowing  upon  her. 


"I  —  I  can't  sing  it,  after  all,"  she 
said,  with  a  wan  look.  «*  I  will  sing  it 
another  time." 

Then  she  pushed  back  the  piano-stool 
abruptly,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  glided 
swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Dillingham  followed  her  with  his 
eyes,  much  mystified,  as  he  well  might 
have  been,  at  Prudence's  inexplicable 
agitation  and  brusqueness.  He  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  piano,  waiting 
for  her  to  return ;  but  she  did  not  come 
back  again  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Dent  appeared, 
and  could  scarcely  control  his  aston- 
ishment at  finding  the  young  minister 
alone. 

It  was  as  plain  to  Mr.  Dent  as  one 
and  one  make  two  (though  they  some- 
times refuse  to  be  added  together)  that 
events  had  culminated  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  had  intended  they  should; 
but  there  was  a  depressing  heaviness  in 
the  atmosphere  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask  what 
had  happened. 

Mr.  Dillingham  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
after  one  or  two  commonplace  remarks, 
he  said  good  night  mechanically  and 
withdrew. 

"  She  has  thrown  him  over,  the  fool- 
ish girl!"  muttered  Mr.  Dent,  as  he 
went  gloomily  up-stairs  with  his  bed- 
room candle  in  his  hand,  "and  I  am 
devilishly  sorry." 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  young  min- 
ister's fortunate  star  was  not  in  the 
ascendant  that  night,  when  he  asked 
Prue  to  sing  Auld  Robin  Gray. 

T.  B.  AUlrich. 
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An    Oriole. 

How  falls  it,  Oriole,  thou  hast  come  to  fly 
In  tropic  splendor  through  our  northern  sky  V 

At  some  blithe  moment  was  it  nature's  choice 
To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  with  a  voice  ? 

Or  did  some  orange  tulip,  flaked  with  black, 
In  some  forgotten  garden,  ages  back, 

Yearning  toward  heaven  until  its  wish  was  heard, 
Desire  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird  ? 


II. 


A  Humming-Bird. 

WHEN  the  mild  gold  stars  flower  out, 
As  the  summer  gloaming  goes, 

A  dim  shape  quivers  about 

Some  sweet,  rich  heart  of  a  rose. 

If  you  watch  its  fluttering  poise, 
From  palpitant  wings  will  steal 

A  hum  like  the  eerie  noise 
Of  an  elfin  spinning-wheel. 

And  then  from  the  shape's  vague  sheen 
Deep  lustres  of  blue  will  float, 

That  melt  in  luminous  green 

Round  a  glimmer  of  ruby  throat. 

But  fleetly  across  the  gloom 
This  tremulous  shape  will  dart, 

While  searching  for  some  new  bloom, 
To  quiver  about  its  heart. 

And  you,  with  thoughts  of  it  stirred, 

Will  dreamily  ask  of  them: 
4 'Is  it  a  gem,  half  bird? 

Or  is  it  a  bird,  half  gem?" 

in. 

A  Bat. 

HAP-HAZARD  hybrid  that  one  sees, 

Half  bird,  half  reptile,  fluttering  through 
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Those  sultry  twilights,  when  the  trees 

Loom  breezeless  on  the  dreamy  blue; 
Strange,  blundering  mongrel  of  the  air, 
At  random  war  with  here  and  there, 

Now  wheeling  wild  and  swooping  now; 
IDT  what  mad  mood  did  nature  please 
Her  sweet,  rich  harmonies  to  scare 

With  such  dark  dissonance  as  thou? 

Shape  that  unseemliest  traits  endow, 
Grotesque,  chimeric,  cold,  impure, 
With  Satan's  wings  in  miniature! 

Nay,  is  it  that  thou  lingerest  here 

As  the  last-left  weak  heir  of  what 
Survives  from  many  a  wrecking  year 

In  shadowy  fable,  trusted  not? 
Does  altered  time  in  thee  behold 
One  waif  from  horrors  manifold, 

Ghoul,  griffon,  dragon,  ouphe,  gnome,  sprite, 
That  living  shook  the  earth  with  fear, 
And  dying  when  the  earth  was  old, 

In  mockery  of  their  crumbled  might, 

Foredoomed  to  thee  thy  dismal  flight 
Through  lands  where  once,  by  dread  dismay, 
Thine  awful  ancestry  held  sway  ? 

IV. 

A   Toad. 
BLUE  dusk,  that  brings  the  dewy  hours, 

Brings  thee,  of  graceless  form  in  sooth, 
Dark  stumbler  at  the  roots  of  flowers, 

Flaccid,  inert,  uncouth. 

Right  ill  can  human  wonder  guess 

Thy  meaning  or  thy  mission  here, 
Gray  lump  of  mottled  clamminess, 

With  that  preposterous  leer! 

But  when  I  meet  thy  dull  bulk  whore 

Luxurious  roses  bend  and  burn, 
Or  some  slim  lily  lifts  to  air 

Its  frail  and  fragrant  urn, 

Of  these,  among  the  garden  ways, 

So  grim  a  watcher  dost  thou  seem 
That  I,  with  meditative  gaze, 

Look  down  on  thee  and  dream 

Of  thick-lipped  slaves,  with  ebon  skin, 

That  squat  in  hideous  dumb  repose, 
And  guard  the  drowsy  ladies  in 

Their  still  seraglios! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
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BEHIND  THE  CONVENT  GRILLE. 


ONE  route  to  Montreal  is  straight 
up  the  Vermont  Central  Railway,  and 
means  nothing  more  than  fifteen  hours' 
transit  over  a  country  of  little  interest; 
another  is  by  way  of  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain  to  Ogdensburg,  and  thence 
by  steamer  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
sliding  delightfully  over  all  the  Rapids 
and  under  the  Victoria  Bridge,  until 
one  steps  on  shore  at  the  Pier  Jacques 
Cartier,  near  the  Bonsecours  Market, 
and  feels  one's  self  already,  in  foreign 
lands.  This  route  takes  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  much  time,  and  is  rather 
more  expensive,  but  yet  is  much  to  be 
preferred;  at  least  so  decided  the  band 
of  adventurous  spirits  whose  observa- 
tions are  to  be  recorded,  and  who  here- 
by introduce  themselves  as  Alix,  ex- 
pensionnaire  of  the  Con  vent- School  of 
Hochelaga,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary;  Miselle,  the  matron  of  the 
party;  and  her  two  daughters,  St.  Ives 
and  Bud;  the  former  a  young  lady 
at  the  age  when  "  they  want  to  know, 
you  know,"  and  the  latter  aged  only 
twelve,  but  yet  the  most  important  per- 
son of  the  expedition,  since  its  pur- 
pose was  to  place  her  at  the  above- 
named  school,  should  the  young  lady 
herself  find  it  attractive,  and  her  mamma 
find  herself  satisfied  not  only  with  the 
educational  and  hygienic  system  pur- 
sued by  the  sisters,  but  with  their 
pledges  of  non-interference  with  the 
religious  principles  transmitted  in  a 
straight  line  to  little  Bud  from  heroic 
Plymouth  Rock. 

A  short  but  spirited  combat  between 
Alix  and  a  hackman,  called  in  Montreal 
a  carter,  resulted  in  engaging  a  carriage 
at  a  moderate  price ;  and  a  selection  hav- 
ing been  made  from  a  pile  of  luggage  so 
large  that  the  carter  muttered  imperti- 
nent allusions  to  the  necessity  for  a  dray 
to  carry  it,  the  tired,  happy  travelers 
crowded  themselves  and  two  boxes  into 


the  carriage  and  drove  merrily  away 
upon  the  Hochelaga  road. 

"  I  will  just  state,  my  dear  friends," 
remarked  Alix  calmly,  "that  the  con- 
vent doors  are  hermetically  sealed  at 
nine  o'clock  every  evening,  and  that  it 
is  now  half  past  that  witching  hour. 
I  will  add,  moreover,  that  there  is 
neither  knocker  nor  bell  attached  to  the 
outer  doors,  the  profane  world  being 
absolutely  excluded  after  hours."  The 
exclamations,  questions,  and  proposi- 
tions induced  by  the  information  thus 
tardily  conveyed  were  not  yet  exhausted 
in  variety  when  the  carriage  paused  be- 
fore the  closed  gates  of  a  large  build- 
ing, its  fa9ade  of  gray  stone  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  glimmering  ghostly  white  in  the 
moonlight.  The  dim  figure  of  a  man 
started  from  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  ex- 
changed some  words  of  Canadian  patois 
with  the  carter,  and  then  throwing  open 
the  gates,  ran  before  the  carriage  up  to 
the  house,  upon  whose  many  windows 
the  moonlight  glittered,  but  whence 
shone  no  other  light. 

"  The  doors  are  closed,  madame;  the 
ladies  are  at  their  prayers  and  will  see 
no  one,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  carter, 
already  calculating  his  charges  for  driv- 
ing back  to  a  hotel  in  the  city. 

"  Hold,  my  friend !  I  will  run  round 
to  the  nuns'  house;  they  will  be  there, 
and  I  shall  make  them  hear;  wait  but  a 
little!"  And  the  good-natured  shadow 
ran  clattering  round  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  could  presently  be  heard  ham- 
mering upon  some  door  in  the  rear  and 
shouting  in  what  may  be  called  a  style 
of  respectful  vociferation.  Relying  upon 
the  success  of  his  efforts  the  travelers 
dismounted  and  softly  climbed  the  steps 
of  the  grand  portico,  their  steps  and 
voices  involuntarily  subdued  to  the  tone 
of  the  moonlight  night,  the  sleeping 
nunnery,  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  hastening  toward 
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the  sea.  This  novel  feeling  was  not 
diminished  when  on  reaching  the  great 
doors  they  found  one  leaf  drawn  noise- 
lessly back,  and  saw  standing  upon  the 
threshold  the  slender  figure  of  a  woman 
draped  in  clinging  black,  a  long  veil 
of  the  same  hue  flowing  from  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  a  coif  of  transparent 
white  muslin  closely  surrounding  a  pale 
and  beautiful  face  whose  dark  eyes  rested 
in  calm  inquiry  upon  the  faces  of  the 
strangers. 

"  Sister  Antoinette  1  Don't  you  know 
me  ?  Are  not  we  expected  ?  I  wrote  to 
Sister  Marie  "  — began  Alix  confusedly, 
and  a  faint  smile  of  recognition  stirred 
the  pule  lips  of  the  nun  as  she  laid  her 
finger-tips  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
former  pupil,  and  lightly  touched  her 
upon  either  cheek,  while  she  said  in 
French, — 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  Alix,  and 
she  ladies  your  friends.  You  were  ex- 
pected this  morning.  Come  in." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  led  the 
•way  through  a  vestibule  closed  at  the 
farther  end  by  folding  doors  fitted  with 
a  lock  but  no  latch,  and  with  a  movable 
panel  through  which  all  visitors  are  in- 
spected and  interrogated  before  pro- 
ceeding farther.  If  they  come  simply 
upon  business  they  are  answered  and 
dismissed  without  penetrating  farther; 
if  to  visit  one  of  the  pupils,  or  to  make 
inquiries  relative  to  placing  a  new  one, 
or  to  speak  with  one  of  the  sisters  who 
attend  to  the  outside  business  of  the 
convent,  they  announce  their  wishes  to 
the  portress  as  she  stands  framed  in  the 
open  panel,  and  she  by  pulling  a  cord 
opens  a  door,  giving  entrance  from  the 
vestibule  to  an  ante-room  and  thence  to 
a  long  and  handsomely  decorated  draw- 
ing-room; the  door  closes  as  noiselessly 
as  it  has  opened,  and  the  guest  finds 
himself  inside  the  convent  indeed,  but 
as  completely  shut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  as  if  he  had 
remained  outside.  The  sister  portress 
meantime  sends  word  to  one  of  the 
directresses  of  the  young  ladies  that 
Miss  So-and-so  is  wanted  "  at  parlor," 
to  speak  with  her  father,  brother,  mother 
or  sister,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  usually 


the  sister  attends  the  girl  down,  greets 
the  visitor  courteously,  and  having  seen 
that  all  is  as  it  should  be,  withdraws, 
leaving  the  pupil  and  her  relative  to- 
gether. 

All  these  formalities  were,  however, 
omitted  in  the  case  of  our  travelers, 
and  unlocking  the  door  of  the  vestibule, 
which  she  had  jealously  closed  behind 
her,  Sister  Antoinette  showed  them  into 
a  little  reception  room,  where  some  one 
had  already  placed  a  lamp,  and  went  to 
call  Sister  Marie.  Miselle,  attracted  by 
the  glimpse  she  had  already  caught  of 
the  terra  incor/nita  around  her,  lingered 
at  the  door  instead  of  decorously  seat- 
ing herself  upon  the  sofa  pointed  out  to 
her,  and  feasted  her  eyes  upon  a  scene 
not  often  to  be  chanced  upon  at  this 
day  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  bor- 
ders of  New  England.  A  wide  and  lofty 
hall  led  straight  from  the  entrance  doors 
to  the  doors  of  the  chapel  opposite,  and 
this  hall  was  intersected  by  a  long  cor- 
ridor running  the  length  of  the  building, 
the  two  forming  a  cross,  one  arm  point- 
ing to  the  world  and  one  to  the  church. 
At  the  point  of  intersection  hung  a 
lamp,  its  faint  light  flickering  upon  lofty 
ceilings,  dim  corridors,  pillars,  arches, 
paintings,  statues,  a  few  dim,  black- 
robed  figures  gliding  in  or  out  of  the 
chapel  and  disappearing  in  the  gloom 
which  hid  its  extent;  a  faint  odor  of 
incense  still  hung  upon  the  quiet  air, 
and  Miselle  was  wondering  if  it  could 
really  be  that  yesterday  she  was  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  a  door  swung  noise- 
lessly open,  and  a  tiny,  black-robed 
figure  glided  across  the  hall  toward  the 
reception  room.  Miselle  retreated,  and 
the  next  moment  a  lady  entered  the 
room,  cordially  embraced  Alix,  and 
greeted  her  companions  with  a  graceful 
ease  savoring  more  of  courts  than  con- 
Tents,  and  with  a  hospitable  warmth 
not  to  be  learned  in  courts.  Miselle 
admired  her  at  first  sight,  believed  in 
her  as  soon  as  she  heard  her  voice,  and 
before  the  month  of  her  sojourn  wag 
over  loved  her  dearly,  and  must  always 
love,  and  believe  in,  and  admire  her,  in 
spite  of  opposing  creeds  and  utterly 
divergent  schemes  of  life. 
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A  young  girl,  dressed  in  the  Mark 
robes  and  white  veil  of  a  novice,  pres- 
ently appeared  ami  ipiietly  laid  tin-  cloth, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  served  an  ex- 
cellent. "  meat-tea,"  of  which  tin.1,  trav- 
elers stood  in  considerable  need.  The 
liille  novice  wailed  upon  the  table  with 
a  quiet  grace  that,  as  St.  Ives  subse- 
quently remarked,  formed  rather  a  cruel 
contrast  with  surh  ministrations  as  mere 
money  can  procure.  This  sort  of  serv- 
ice seems  to  enter  into  the  lessons  of 
humility  and  self-denial  which  are  among 
the  lirst  inenleated  upon  the  mind  of 
tlu'  young  rtfytfUMi  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  prove  as  beneficial  to  hor 
as  it  is  charming  to  the  reeipients. 
Sister  Marie  also  assisted  from  lime  lo 
time  in  the  service,  and  Miselle  urged 
hor  to  sit  down  and  partake  with  them, 
until  she  pleasantly  replied,  — 

'•  Thanks,  madame,  but  WO  never 
take  anything  out.  of  our  own  refeetory 
unless  when  we  visit  other  convents;  " 
and  Alix  added,  — 

"No,  indeed!  I  remember  how  you 
used  to  take  us  girls  into  Moil treal  shop- 
ping, ami  when  we  went  to  the  con- 
feetioner's  and  devoured  all  sorts  of 
dainties,  you  never  would  touch  a  thing, 
but  sat  aside  so  patient  and  amiable, 
although  you  must  have  been  hungry 
too." 

"You  remember  ^our  eouvent  life 
with  pleasure  then,  my  child,"  replied 
Sister  Marie,  leading  away  from  her 
own  habits  with  easy  grace;  and  it  was 
not  the  last  time  that  Miselle  observed 
this  airy  barrier  ereeted  between  the 
world  and  a  careless  discussion  of  con- 
ventual customs  and  rules,  although 
serious  questioning  was  usually  met  in 
a  spirit  of  frankness  and  candor. 

IV. i  over,  the  travelers  were  con- 
ducted to  one  of  the  six  bedrooms  de- 
M»ted  to  guests  or  to  parlor  boarders; 
a  charmingly  white,  nice,  plump  little 
bed  stood  in  each  corner  of  the  room, 
and  Sister  Marie  proposed  that  /<j  /><•,'//<• 
should  remain  with  her  friends  instead 
of  going  to  the  dormitory  for  some  days 
at  least. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  ami 
Miselle  was  awakened  by  strains  of 


harmony  so  sublime,  so  penetrating,  so 
thrilling,  that  at  first  she  thought  it 
must  be  the  continuance  of  a  celestial 
dream,  for  never  had  she  supposed  such 
music  possible  on  earth.  She  roused 
her  companions,  and  Alix,  listening  a 
moment,  sleepily  explained, — 

••  It's  the  nuns  in  chapel  practicing  for 
\espcrs.  Splendid,  isn't  it?  The  or- 
ganist is  one  of  the  sisters  too;  that  Jen- 
ny Liud  voice  is  Sister ;  she  might 

have  made  her  fortune  as  an  opera- 
singer;  they  have  the  best  voices  in 
Montreal  here." 

.Mix's  own  voice  trailed  off  into  slum- 
ber, and  Miselle,  softly  opening  the 
door,  stood  listening  to  such  music  as 
no  opera-singer  could  ever  make,  no 
paid  choir  ever  utter;  for  neither  the 
hope  of  fame  nor  the  hope  of  riches  can 
awaken  or  feign  the  ecstasy  of  adora- 
tion, of  love,  of  beseeching,  that  thrilled 
through  that  Stabat  Mater  and 
in  Excelsis. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival.  Sister 
Marie  escorted  her  guests  over  the  entire 
convent,  which  consists  of  two  parallcl- 
ogrammic  buildings  connected  by  the 
chapel.  Of  these  the  one  facing  the 
road  is  the  /x'/w'o/im//,  containing,  be- 
sides the  great  drawing-room  already 
described,  and  some  smaller  sitting- 
rooms,  an  apartment  called  the  bishop's 
parlor,  and  another  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  stuffed  birds,  curiosities,  and 
specimens  of  drawing,  fancy-work,  etc., 
made  by  the  pupils.  .Below  these  arc 
the  kitchens  and  refectories  for  both 
pupils  and  nuns,  and  on  the  tloor  above 
are  the  airy  and  spacious  class,  recrea- 
tion, and  music  rooms.  Above  these 
again  are  tho  dormitories,  with  their 
rows  of  little  white  beds,  and  ample 
arrangements  for  bathing.  Above  the 
dormitories  is  the  tlat,  graveled  roof, 
with  the  great  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  se- 
renely holding  watch  over  all;  and  here 
the  sisters  come  sometimes  at  sunset 
to  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  look  at 
the  wide  landscape,  with  the  city  at 
their  right  hand,  and  the  great  river 
close  in  front,  and  the  mountain  domi- 
nating the  whole,  the  same  mountain 
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that  Jactpies  Cartier  climbed  more  lli:m 
three  hundred  years  :i-o,  ;unl  named 
Mount  Koval. 

ending  to  the  first  floor,  the 
visitors  pass  from  (he  pen-ionnal  into 
tin-  chapel,  first  covering  their  heads 
•with  some  of  the  Nark  or  white  net 
veils  used  l>y  the  pupils  tor  this  purpose, 
since  it  is  considered  irreverent  for 
women  to  enter  the  presence  of  the, 
i  sacrament  uncovered.  SMer 
Marie  leads  the  way  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  chapel,  sinks  li-ht  as  thistle-down 
to  her  knees  as  she  readies  (lie  steps 
leading  to  the  altar,  whispers  a  few 
words,  ami  rising,  leads  the  heretics,  a 
little  pu/./led  as  to  what  is  proper  for 
them  ID  do  under  the  circumstances, 
past  the  altar  to  the  sacristy,  wheie  she 
exhibits  some  magnificent  n.l.es  of  va- 
rious colors  and  decrees,  and  promises 
her  guests  that  they  shall  see  the  finest, 
of  them  all  upon  the  Ith  of  August, 
when  certain  new  sisters  are  to  he  ad- 
mitted and  u'rand  ceremonials  ohs.-|-\  ,•< ! . 
From  the  sacristv  the  partv  pass  throu-di 
a  small  sitting-room  where,  after  mas-;, 
which  must  he  said  fasting,  the  prient 
is  usually  served  with  some  refreshment, 
to  a  lar-e,  hare  room  called  the  nuns' 
parlor,  where  lhe\  receive  their  female 
relatives  and  friends.  <  )n  the  lloor  above 
are.  several  similar  rooms:  one  devoted 
to  the  rin^-sisters,  or  those  \\lio  ha\e  ae- 
cepicd  (he  riii'j;  which  seals  tliem  irrev- 
ocably to  (lie  church:  another  for  the 
hlack-veiled  sisters,  or  those  who  have 
assumed  the  dress  and  provisional  vows; 
and  others  for  the  novices  and  lay- 
nuns,  of  which  latter  class  more  here- 
after. Ahove  the-e  sit  I  in  grooms,  fur- 
nished in  the  barest  and  most  comfort- 
less manner  consistent  with  perfect 
neatness  and  wonderful  cleanliness,  are 
several  lar-e  work-rooms,  uliere  all  the, 
garments  worn  hv  the  sisters,  even  to 
(lie  slmes,  are  manufactured,  and  much 
of  the  sewing  tor  the  pupils.  Several 
sewing-machines  stood  ready  for  use, 
and  Miselle  was  ;dad  to  hear  that  her 
own  favorite  was  the  most  popular  of 
tlu-se,  and  regrets  that  "  circumstances 
over  which,"  etc.,  forhid  her  to  mention 
which  it  is;  upon  this  floor,  also,  is  a 


very  attractive  oratory  lighted  by  two 
windows  of  stained  •  !.i  .  one  of  the. 
many  ;_'ifts  of  the  Valois  family,  the 
founders  of  the  convent.  The  upper 
story  is  devoted  to  the  dormiloi  . 
the  nun-,  who  no  longer  enj.iv,  as  in 
the  days  of  old  romance,  separate  little 
cells,  hut  are  all  accommodated  in  three 
or  four  larre  chamhcrs,  in  (he  same 
fashion  as  the  pupils. 

Having  thus  seen  the  entire  building, 
the  party  returned  to  their  own  <[ii 
pan-in*.:,  as  they  reached  the  «;reat  en- 
trance hall,  to  read  the  inscriptions  at 
each  side  of  the  central  door  of  the 
diapd.  These  were,  — 

"  Deo  Omni  pot  ent  i  Ma  xinu >  hoc  Tem- 
plum  conseeratiim  full  die  L'.S  An-nvii, 
A.  D.  18(JO."  And,— 

"  Saiictissimn    X ini    Maria-  e\    mu- 

nificentia  Simonis   Valois." 

Ahove  the  three  door>  \vi-re  the  re- 
spective shields  of  his  Holiness  the 
Tope,  of  the  I'.Mmp  of  Montreal,  and 
of  the  community  itself. 

"And  who  was  Simonis  VnloisV  " 
asked  Miselle,  spelling  out  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

"  Our  revered  henefactor,  and  the 
founder  of  our  house.  You  shall  see 
:il>  in  the  subterranean  chapd,'1 
said  Si-t,'r  Marie;  and  then  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  truly  grateful  nature, 
she  went  on  to  tell  how  the  Community 
of  the  Holy  Nuns  of  .Jesus  and  Mar\, 
founded  in  ISM  hy  three  pious  ladies  of 
Lon^ueil,  who  (o<»k  for  their  convent 
the  small  private  house  occupied  hv  :>ne 
of  their  number,  stru^led  on  for  fifteen 
years  surrounded  by  every  dilliculty  and 
discouragement,  until  it  happily  attracted 
the  attention  of  MODS.  Simon  Valois.  a 
benevolent  and  pious  Canadian  '_:ent!e- 
inan  \\lio  had  retired  to  |'ied-du-(  'oiirant, 
as  the  point  of  the  St.  Lawrence  oppo-ile 
the  convent  is  called,  to  eiijov  the  fruits 
of  his  successful  mercantile  career.  This 
gentleman  not  only  aided  the  infant 
community  in  establishing  some  of  its 
missions,  and  in  other  ways,  but  en- 
(irclv  a. I  his  own  expense  built  and  pre- 
sented to  them  the  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent convent  known  as  the  nuns'  hoiise^ 
and  (he  cha-iel  connected  with  it.  For 
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several  years  the  front  of  the  chapel 
formed  the  fa9ade  of  the  building;  but, 
as  the  community  prospered,  it  erected 
at  its  own  expense  the  pensionnat,  shap- 
ing it  in  uniformity  with  the  nunnery, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  chapel 
through  what  had  been  the  outer  doors 
of  the  latter.  Mons.  Valois  also  be- 
stowed upon  the  sisters  the  use  and 
privilege  of  about  thirty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  immediate  grounds  of  the 
convent,  and  this  land  is  farmed  with 
great  success,  partly  by  the  lay-nuns 
and  partly  by  hired  male  labor. 

Having  finished  his  work  this  good 
man  went  to  his  reward,  and  after  mag- 
nificent obsequies,  at  which  all  Montreal 
assisted,  he  was  laid  in  the  tomb  which 
forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  the  house,  which  is 
itself  his  best  monument.  His  surviving 
family,  who  still  live  nearly  opposite  the 
convent,  continue  his  fostering  care  for 
the  institution. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the 
travelers,  they  received  in  their  apart- 
ment a  visit  from  a  tall  and  stately  lady 
in  the  prime  of  her  rich  beauty,  whom 
Alix  joyfully  greeted  as  "  mother,"  and 
to  whom  she  presented  her  friends,  each 
of  whom  the  mother  lightly  kissed  upon 
both  cheeks,  and  welcomed  to  the  con- 
vent with  a  grace  nothing  short  of  ma- 
jestic. 

u  I  am  so  much  occupied  that  I  have 
but  little  time  for  my  friends,  but  if  I 
can  serve  you  in  any  manner,  I  shall  be 
the  obliged  one,"  were  her  parting 
words,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  be- 
lieve that  she  meant  what  she  said. 

"  What  a  perfect  lady!  "  exclaimed 
one  as  she  closed  the  door. 

"  A  lady  superior,"  remarked  an- 
other; and  Alix  added,  — 

u  Not  only  a  perfect  lady,  but  a 
woman  of  most  uncommon  ability.  It 
was  she  who  personally  superintended 
the  building  of  this  convent.  They  say 
that  she  used  to  sit  out  there  day  after 
day,  overlooking  and  directing,  and 
never  wearying  until  the  work  was 
done.  It  must  have  made  a  striking 
picture  !  that  rich  brunette  beauty  glow- 
ing in  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  still, 


pale-lipped  nuns  standing  patiently  be- 
hind her  chair." 

"  I  should  think  the  workmen  would 
have  spent  all  their  time  in  contempla- 
tion," suggested  St.  Ives. 

"  No  danger  of  that,"  returned  Alix. 
u  The  mother  is  far  too  good  a  business 
woman  to  overlook  any  idling;  it  would 
have  been  '  no  work  no  pay,'  they  would 
soon  have  found." 

"  Is  this  the  first  mother  the  commu- 
nity has  had?  "  asked  Miselle,  who  was 
making  notes. 

"No;  the  first  was  one  of  the  three 
foundresses.  She  was  called  Mother 
Rose,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  mother-house  at  Longueil.  The 
other  two,  Sister  Marie  Madeleine  and 
Sister  Marie  Agnes,  are  still  alive  and 
live  at  the  mother-house,  which,  by  the 
way,  we  ought  to  visit.  Perhaps  Sister 
Marie  will  go  with  us." 

Sister  Marie  would,  and  the  next 
morning  the  party,  with  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  other  ladies  also  staying  at 
the  convent,  were  driven  in  two  of  the 
convent  carriages  to  the  landing  of  the 
ferry-boat,  and  made  a  short  but  charm- 
ing voyage  across  the  river  to  Longueil, 
a  pretty  village  containing  several  ob- 
jects of  interest.  The  convent  lies 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  landing,  and 
a  hack-carriage  conveyed  four  of  the 
party  over  that  distance,  for  the  sum 
total  of  twenty-five  cents;  driving  being 
one  of  the  cheapest  luxuries  of  Can- 
ada. Turning  in  at  the  gate  of  some  ex- 
tensive grounds,  the  carriage  stopped 
before  a  long,  low  building  of  gray 
stone,  whose  small,  sunken  windows, 
thick  walls,  and  picturesque  irregularity 
of  outline,  suggested  an  antiquity  and 
gradual  growth  more  harmonious  with 
the  idea  of  a  convent,  than  the  modern 
and  brilliant  design  of  the  house  at 
Hochelaga. 

A  heavy  outer  door  stood  open,  but 
an  inner  one  bearing  the  monogram  of  J. 
and  M.  was  locked  and  without  handle. 
A  bell-cord  hung  beside  it,  and  this  be- 
ing pulled,  a  wicket  in  the  door  pres- 
ently opened  and  a  pale  face,  lighted  by 
two  great,  dark  eyes  and  straitly  sur- 
rounded bv  the  linen  bandage  and 
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transparent  coif  of  the   order,   silently 
appeared, 

"  We  have  come  from  Hochelaga 
with  Sister  Marie,"  began  Miselle, 
feeling  as  if  she  had  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  interpreter,  and  ought  to 
say,  "  I  am  Christiana,  and  here  are 
Mercy  and  two  other  damsels  come  to 
ask  hospitality,"  but  a  voice  as  sweet 
as  the  face  interposed:  — 

"  Je  ne  parle  pas  Anglais,  madame." 

A  contribution  of  French  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  in  the  party  and  ten- 
dered to  Sister  Hdlene,  who  presently 
exclaimed  brightly,  — 

"  Ah,  you  come  from  Hochelaga  with 
Sister  Marie,  and  you  are  to  visit  our 
house?  But  where  then  is  she?  " 

Not  waiting  however  for  the  halting 
explanation,  the  little  nun  disappeared, 
and  presently  opened  a  door  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  vestibule,  admitting  the 
guests  to  a  great,  cool  parlor,  its  floor 
of  dark,  shining  wood,  its  low  ceiling 
crossed  by  heavy  beams,  and  floating 
curtains  of  white  muslin  covering  the 
deep-seated  windows.  At  one  side  of 
this  room  a  heavy  archway  led  into  a 
smaller  apartment  where  stood  a  harp, 
some  antique  chairs,  and  a  wide,  com- 
fortable sofa;  and  hither  the  little  sister 
presently  led  Miselle,  to  repose  until  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  The 
swinging  casement  was  open,  and  the 
summer  air,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
a  whole  garden  of  flowers,  floated  the 
muslin  curtain  inward,  sighed  softly 
across  the  loosened  strings  of  the  harp, 
and  swept  like  the  touch  of  loving  fin- 
gers across  the  burning  brow  and  eyes 
of  the  idler  upon  the  sofa;  while  from 
the  outer  room  came  the  merry  voices 
and  subdued  laughter  of  the  others,  as 
they  rested  and  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ment set  before  them  by  the  good  nuns. 

"  Come,  mamma,  we  are  going  Over 
the  convent  now,"  cried  Bud's  fresh 
little  voice;  and  mamma,  leaving  her 
delightful  retreat  with  half  a  sigh,  fol- 
lowed the  rest  through  a  long  corridor 
lighted  only  by  windows  looking  into  a 
sort  of  cloister  with  the  garden  beyond, 
to  a  flight  of  stairs  made  of  the  same 
polished  wood  as  the  floor  of  the  parlor. 


In  a  niche  at  the  foot  of  these  stairs 
stood  a  madonna  richly  dressed  in  white 
and  blue,  and  before  this  Sister  Marie 
lingered. 

u  When  I  was  a  novice  here,  it  was 
my  duty  to  care  for  this  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,."  said  she,  with  the  smile 
of  a  woman  recalling  the  days  of  her 
earliest  maidenhood.  "  How  I  used  to 
love  it,  that  pretty  labor!  how  carefully 
I  used  to  arrange  her  dress  and  remove 
every  speck  of  dust!  I  was  so  young, 
you  see,  and  it  was  a  responsibility." 

"  What  a  charming  little  novice  she 
must  have  been,"  whispered  the  girls  to 
each  other;  and  Miselle  thought,  — 

"  And  what  a  wife  and  mother  she 
might  have  been." 

They  ascended  the  polished  stairs,  so 
smooth  and  dark  that  they  might  serve 
as  mirrors,  to  long  rows  of  class-rooms, 
recreation-rooms,  music-rooms,  drawing 
and  painting  rooms;  for  at  Longueil,  as 
at  Hochelaga,  the  "  Ladies  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  "  devote  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  young  girls.  Above  the 
class-rooms  is  the  dormitory  with  its 
little  white  beds,  but  not  all  of  one  pat- 
tern, as  at  Hochelaga,  since  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  for  each  pupil  to  fur- 
nish her  own  establishment  throughout, 
and  many  of  these  little  bedsteads  are 
of  rich  dark  wood,  some  with  carved 
posts,  some  arranged  for  hangings; 
these  were  probably  bought  by  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  houses,  and  given 
to  the  convent  at  their  departure.  Be- 
yond the  dormitory  and  lavatory,  some 
stairs  led  to  the  roof,  whence  a  magnifi- 
cent view  is  to  be  obtained  of  Montreal, 
with  its  many  spires,  noble  quays,  and 
glittering  metallic  roofs.  Close  at  our 
feet  lie  the  richly  cultivated  grounds 
of  the  convent,  and  beyond,  the  flat 
Canadian  landscape  stretches  in  mile 
after  mile  of  greenery  to  the  horizon. 

"  It  is  a  fine  view,  is  it  not?  "  asked 
the  sister  who  now  escorted  the  party. 
"  I  never  in  my  life  went  so  far  as  one 
can  see  from  here." 

No  doubt  the  young  and  pretty  sister 
was  happy  i'n  her  vocation,  and  would 
not  have  abandoned  it  if  she  might;  but 
the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  opened  them 
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wide  upon  that  view  was  too  much 
like  that  of  a  bird  peeping  between  his 
prison  bars  at  the  world  he  has  never 
tried. 

Down-stairs  again,  with  a  peep  by  the 
way  into  the  cool  and  shady  infirmary, 
its  nice  beds  all  happilyt  unoccupied,  to 
the  chapel;  where  the  stations  of  the 
cross  are  marked  by  quaint  old  Spanish 
engravings,  and  where  among  other  vo- 
tive offerings  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  hung  the  chaplet  of  Mother  Rose. 
Here  also  in  a  quaint  little  gallery  stood 
an  organ,  upon  which  the  sister  organist 
was  so  kind  as  to  play,  and  with  much 
skill  and  taste.  From  the  chapel 
through  a  cool,  wide  corridor  to  an  open 
door,  whence  shallow,  sunny  steps  led  to 
the  garden  ;  an  old  French  garden,  with 
fruit-trees  and  vegetable-beds  and  bee- 
hives and  great,  fragrant  flower-plots, 
where  busy  bee  or  idle  butterfly  might 
feast  and  dream  all  through  the  summer 
day,  and  the  south  wind  linger  lovingly, 
drowsily ;  a  garden  to  loiter  in  for  hours 
with  a  book  that  never  need  be  read,  or 
vague,  sweet  thoughts  that  never  need 
be  said  or  written,  —  the  rambling, 
picturesque  roofs  of  the  old  convent, 
with  its  latticed  windows  swaying  open 
to  the  summer,  and  its  sombre  chapel 
with  the  old  Spanish  pictures,  and  the 
wide-open  door  at  the  top  of  the  shallow, 
sunny  steps,  and  the  vague,  dark  corri- 
dor beyond,  forming  one  side  of  the  pict- 
ure, while  at  the  other  rises  the  black 
wooden  paling  that  incloses  another  gar- 
den, the  garden  of  the  dead. 

Lifting  the  simple  latch  that  secures 
the  gate,  the  sister  enters,  and  points  to 
the  central  plot  laid  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  great  cross,  and  crowded  with  pansies 
and  mignonnette  and  pure  white  roses. 
A  tall  wooden  cross  is  at  the  head  of 
this  flower-cross,  and  the  inscription 
upon  it  shows  that  here  lies  the  Mother 
Rose  whose  memory  is  still  kept  so  green 
in  the  house  she  helped  to  found,  and  in 
whose  service  she  met  her  early  death. 
The  visitors  all  read  the  simple  lines, 
and  stand  for  a  moment  silent;  then  the 
sister  plucks  a  flower  or  two  and  offers 
to  each;  some  receive  the  gift  carelessly, 
some  reverently,  some  as  an  idle  compli- 


ment, some  as  a  relic,  and  the  party 
passes  on  to  a  long  row  of  carefully 
tended  flower-plots,  each  headed  by  a 
little  black  wooden  cross  bearing  the 
name  ' '  in  religion  ' '  of  the  sister  who 
lies  beneath.  All  are  gathered  here,  all 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  pictur- 
esque old  house  across  the  garden,  and 
the  flowers  are  as  fresh  and  bright  upon 
the  grave  of  the  oldest,  as  upon  that  one 
at  the  end  of  the  significantly  incomplete 
second  row,  whose  date  is  not  yet  a 
month  old. 

One  of  the  older  graves  especially  at- 
tracted Miselle's  attention,  for  it  bore 
only  the  Christian  and  family  name  of 
its  occupant,  instead  of  the  saint's  name 
with  the  prefix  of  sister,  by  which  the 
nun.s  replace  their  worldly  appellatives 
upon  entering  the  convent.  In  answer 
to  her  inquiries  the  sister  gravely  an- 
swered, — 

"  No,  poor  child,  she  never  was  of  us 
although  she  lived  and  died  among  us. 
There  was  mental  alienation  in  her 
blood;  in  fact,  both  father  and  mother 
had  died  insensate,  and  the  rules  of  the 
community  forbade  her  entrance ;  but  so 
great  was  her  desire  for  the  life  of  a 
religieuse  that  she  at  length  obtained 
permission  to  assume  the  robes  and  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  our  order,  and  to 
live  among,  us,  helping  in  all  our  labors, 
bearing  all  our  privations,  and  like  us 
giving  up  the  whole  world  to  better  de- 
vote herself  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 
Yes,  madame,  she  lived  and  died  in  this 
house,  and  her  last  request  was  that  she 
might  sleep  in  this  cemetery  with  those 
whose  companion  she  so  long  had  been. 
It  is  a  simple  story,  and  yet,  to  my  mind, 
a  sad  one,  madame." 

"May  I  pluck  a  pansy  from  her 
grave,  my  sister?  " 

"But  yes,  as  many  as  you  will, 
madame." 

"  Only  this  pansy.  Thanks,  my  sis- 
ter." 

But  that  one  poor  little  pansy  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  story  such  as  the 
Book  of  Martyrs  does  not  excel. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  stood 
a  prie-dieu  in  black  painted  wood,  and 
close  beside  it  a  box  was  attached  to 
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tin-  fence,  with  "  Remember  the  Poor" 
painted  upon  it,  and  Miselle  half  re- 
gretted, as  she  dropped  a  mite  into  the 
hitter,  that  IHT  ingrained  faith  would  not 
allow  her  to  bow  her  head  and  bend  her 
knee  as  did  the  Catholics  of  the  party, 
for  she  would  have  said  a  word  in  mem- 
ory of  that  poor  unreceived  vestal  whose 
lamp  remained  indeed  untrinnned,  yet 
through  no  fault  of  her  own. 

And  so,  the  pleasant  visit  over,  the 
friends  said  good-by  to  the  fair  garden 
and  thoughtful  house,  and  retraced  their 
steps  through  the  quiet  village,  and 
across  the  river,  to  the  statelier  convent 
upon  the  other  shore. 

The  happy  month  that  followed  was 
all  too  short  for  the  pleasures  that  our 
travelers  crowded  into  it.  They  went 
to  Quebec  and  stayed  at  Le  Chien  d'Or, 
model  of  little  French  hotels.  They 
returned  to  Montreal  and  spent  many  a 
pleasant  hour  in  rambling  over  the  old 
ehurches,  still  redolent  of  a  faith  frank 
and  child-like  enough  to  express  itself  in 
votive  offerings,  and  visible  proofs  of 
miracles  performed,  such  as  the  chair 
in  the  Church  of  Bonsecours  out  of 
which  a  helpless  cripple  rose  at  the  end 
of  protracted  prayers  and  walked  away, 
leaving  the  chair  for  the  confusion  and 
confutation  of  all  scoffers  and  unbe- 
lievers. 

After  the  churches  our  friends  visited 
the  convents,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  Montreal,  and  all  devoted  either  to 
the  instruction  of  young  girls,  or  to 
works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  Con- 
nc'cted  with  these  houses  is  the  mem- 
ory of  the  brave  and  devoted  women 
who  established  them  and  nursed  them 
through  their  feeble  infancy,  and  it  is 
in  the  lives  of  Marguerite  Bourgeois, 
Madame  d'Youville,  Jeanne  Mance, 
Madame  de  la  Pel  trie,  that  the  thrill- 
ing and  romantic  history  of  early  Can- 
ada is  to  be  traced.  One  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  spirits  of  these  noble 
and  fearless  women  are  permitted  to 
see  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  institutions  for  whose  establishment 
they,  delicately  nurtured,  highly  edu- 
cated, and  refined  as  most  of  them 
were,  shrank  not  from  hunger,  cold, 


rude  manual  labor,  and  contact  with 
loathsome  maladies  and  pitiless  savages. 
But  to  describe  these  most  interesting 
establishments,  and  even  mention  their 
early  history,  would  require  a 
space  than  can  be  allowed  to  tin-  piv-ent 
paper,  and  omitting  it  all  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  come  to  the  4th  of  August, 
day  memorable  in  the  lives  of  at  least  a 
score  of  the  religieuses  of  the  Convent 
of  Hochelaga  as  the  date  of  their  be- 
trothal or  marriage  with  the  church. 
The  day  itself  was  a  lovely  one,  and 
at  an  early  hour  the  friends  arose,  and 
having  donned  their  best  apparel  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  decoration  of 
little  Bud,  who  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  act  as  bridesmaid  to  one  of  the 
novices  about  to  take  the  black  veil. 
The  compliment  was  the  greater  as  this 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  Protestant 
child  employed  in  such  capacity,  and  if 
Bud  should  ever  be  dressed  for  her  own 
bridal  she  will  not  probably  feel  half 
the  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  gloves, 
boots,  veil,  sash,  bretelles,  etc.,  that 
caused  her  to  make  life  a  torment  to 
her  loving  friends  upon  this  occasion. 
When  she  was  considered  ready,  one  of 
the  sisters  came  to  inspect  her  toilette, 
and  from  that  proceeded  to  glance  at 
those  of  the  young  ladies,  at  first  with 
the  naive  interest  and  appreciation  of  a 
young  woman,  and  especially  a  French 
young  woman;  but  after  the  first  few 
moments  education  overcame  instinct, 
and  she  turned  away,  muttering,  — 

"  Mon  Dieu!  Quel  esclavage!  Quel 
esclavage ! ' '  and  to  this  day  those  three 
heretics  refer  to  ribbons,  lace,  jewelry, 
and  such  matters,  as  "  esclavage." 

Sister  Marie,  who  upon  this  occasion 
multiplied  herself  like  the  fairy  she 
looked,  was  the  next  visitor,  and  in  be 
stowing  her  thistle-down  morning  sa 
lutes,  gayly  exclaimed,  — 

"  All  ready,  and  like  so  many  brides! 
Come  to  chapel  now,  and  let  me  place 
you  before  the  world  arrives." 

' '  But  we  have  had  no  breakfast, 
sister,"  plaintively  remarked  one  of 
the  party,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see 
how  immediately  the  look  of  surprise 
that  one  should  wait  for  such  a  trifle 
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was  replaced  by  the  polite  concern  of  a 
hospitable  hostess. 

Breakfast  was  eaten,  but  "  the  world  " 
had  meantime  arrived,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  stretch  of  Sister  Marie's  influence 
that  two  prie-dieus  near  the  altar  had 
been  reserved,  and  two  other  seats  were 
found  farther  back  for  ' '  le  fils  de 
madame  "  and  one  of  the  girls.  Mass 
had  already  commenced,  and  as  our 
party  entered,  two  of  the  attendant 
priests  brought  forward  a  gilded  chair 
of  peculiar  form  and  planted  it  in  front 
of  the  grand  altar;  then,  returning  to 
the  sacristy,  escorted  the  bishop,  Mon- 
seigneur  Pinsonncoult,  who  seated  him- 
self, with  the  ten  assistant  priests  on 
either  side.  And  now  was  heard  from 
the  room  behind  the  altar,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  sacristy,  the  deep  voice 
of  a  priest  singing,  — 

"  Prudentes  virgines,  aptate  vestras 
lampades.  Ecce,  Sponsus  venit,  exite 
obviam  ei !  "  and  to  this  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  sisters  responding  in  the  words  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  Psalm, 
singing  which,  they  entered  the  sanct- 
uary and  descended  to  the  seats  re- 
served for  them  in  the  body  of  the 
church;  first  the  young  girls  who  come 
to  request  admission  into  the  novitiate 
as  postulant? s  ;  then  the  postulantes  who 
are  ready  to  receive  the  religious  habit 
and  white  veil  of  the  novice;  then  the 
novices  who,  having  completed  their 
year  of  probation,  desire  to  assume  the 
black  veil  and  make  the  first  vows;  and, 
lastly,  those  who,  after  five  years'  ex- 
perience, decide  to  take  the  irrevocable 
vows  and  receive  the  ring  symbolizing 
their  marriage  to  the  church.  At  any 
one  of  these  steps  the  religieuse  may 
retract  her  promises  and  return  to  the 
world;  and  this  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  occurs. 

Each  of  the  eight  novices  who  took 
the  black  veil  and  five  years'  vows  upon 
this  occasion,  and  each  of  the  five  post- 
ulantes who  assumed  the  white  veil, 
carried  in  her  hand  a  lighted  candle, 
and  behind  her  walked  her  little  brides- 
maid dressed  all  in  white  and  blue,  and 
covered  with  a  veil  of  white  net.  They 
bore  the  baskets  containing  the  robes, 


veils,  crosses,  books,  and  rings  about  to 
be  bestowed,  which  they  placed  in  pass- 
ing upon  a  table  in  the  sanctuary,  and. 
then  following  the  brides,  seated  them- 
selves in  front  of  them,  and  received 
the  candles  when  the  latter  relinquished 
them. 

The  superior  general  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  mistress  of  the  novices 
followed  and  seated  themselves  in  read- 
iness for  their  important  offices. 

A  short  sermon  in  French  was  next 
delivered  by  the  bishop,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  resumed  his  seat,  the  two  young 
girls  who  desired  admittance  to  the 
novitiate  came  forward,  knelt,  and  pre- 
ferred their  request,  which  was  granted. 
One  of  them  was  dressed  in  ordinary 
dark  clothes,  but  the  other  was  dressed 
in  the  blue  and  white  costume  of  a 
bridesmaid,  and  attended  in  that  ca- 
pacity her  elder  sister,  who  was  about  to 
take  the  black  veil.  These  girls  retir- 
ing, the  five  postulantes,  who,  having 
spent  several  months  in  the  novitiate, 
demand  to  be  received  as  novices,  come 
forward,  kneel  before  the  railing  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  are  questioned  by  the 
bishop  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
tentions, the  freedom  of  their  actions, 
and  their  full  comprehension  of  the 
rules  of  the  order.  These  questions 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  bishop, 
the  postulantes,  and  the  choir  unite  in 
chanting  the  Veni  Creator,  the  organ 
sustaining  and  carrying  on  the  grand 
harmony  with  sublime  effect. 

Returning  to  his  chair  of  state,  the 
bishop  takes  the  silver  benitier  present- 
ed by  one  of  the  priests,  and  sprinkles 
with  holy  water  the  robes  destined  for 
the  postulantes,  who  receive  them  from 
his  hands,  and  then  retire,  led  by  the 
superior  and  mistress  of  the  novices,  to 
put  them  on.  While  they  are  gone  the 
choir  sing  L' Adieu  du  Monde,  and 
as  the  last  plaintive  strain  dies  away 
the  postulantes  return,  chanting  some 
verses  of  Scripture,  and  again  kneel  be- 
fore the  altar.  They  are  now  dressed 
in  the  robes  of  the  order,  except  for  the 
head,  which  is  covered  with  a  simple 
square  of  white  net.  The  bishop  asks 
each  one  as  she  kneels  at  his  feet 
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whether  she  persists  in  her  intention, 
and  she  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
he  takes  one  of  the  white  veils,  after 
sprinkling  it  with  holy  water,  and  gives 
it  to  the  postulante;  the  superior  and 
mistress  of  the  novices  deftly  slip  away 
the  square  of  net,  and  replace  it  by  the 
veil  of  white  muslin,  the  bishop  mean- 
time repeating,  — 

"  Accipe  velamen  sacrum,"  etc.,  and 
presently  the  novice  arises,  her  robe 
and  veil  still  glittering  with  drops 
of  holy  water,  and  stands  aside  until 
joined  by  her  companions,  when  all  re- 
sume their  places. 

The  novices  of  a  year's  standing  now 
present  themselves,  and  one  of  the  as- 
sistant priests,  bowing  before  the  bish- 
op, begs  him,  if  it  seem  best  in  his  eyes, 
to  receive  and  bless  these  young  virgins, 
and  to  unite  them  in  a  spiritual  union 
with  the  church. 

The  bishop  in  turn,  addressing  the 
assistant,  demands  if  he  believes  them 
to  be  worthy  of  this  alliance,  and,  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  exclaims 
three  times,  — 

"  Venite,  filiae,  audite  me;  timorem 
Domini  docebo  vos!  " 

At  this  invitation  the  novices  rise, 
singing,  advance  some  steps,  incline 
themselves  profoundly,  and  at  the  third 
repetition,  kneel  before  the  bishop,  who 
questions  them  as  he  has  already  done 
the  postulantes,  and  having  received 
satisfactory  answers,  he  blesses  the 
black  veils,  and  each  novice  kneeling  at 
his  feet  receives  one,  which  is  placed 
upon  her  head,  and  the  white  one  with- 
drawn by  the  superior  and  mistress 
of  the  novices,  the  bishop  meantime 
repeating  the  same  words  used  in  be- 
stowing the  white  veils,  — 

u  Accipe  velamen  sacrum,"  etc.,  the 
new  nuns  responding  also  in  singing. 
When  all  have  received  the  black  veil, 
they  return  to  their  seats  and  resume 
the  candles,  which  have  meantime  been 
held  by  the  little  bridesmaids,  or  "  filles 
d'honneur." 

The  mass  now  continues  until  the  mo- 
ment of  administering  the  communion, 
when  the  nuns  who  have  completed  the 
five  years'  probation,  and  desire  to  make 


the  perpetual  vows,  present  themselves, 
and  kneel  at  the  rail  of  the  sanctuary, 
holding  a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  the  formula  of  their 
vows  written  and  signed  by  themselves. 
They  are  followed  by  the  new  nuns  who 
have  just  assumed  the  black  veil,  and 
by  the  new  novices  and  new  postu- 
lantes. Each  of  the  first  two  classes 
reads  her  vows  aloud,  either  in  French 
or  English,  according  to  her  nationality, 
and  having  heard  and  accepted  them, 
the  bishop  at  once  administers  the  sac- 
rament and  passes  on  to  the  next.  The 
novices  and  postulantes  make  no  vows. 

After  the  communion  the  prelate,  re- 
suming his  seat,  invites  the  older  nuns 
to  approach,  in  these  words:  — 

"  Desponsari  dilecta  veni,  hiems  tran- 
siit,  turtur  canit,  vineae  florentes  redo- 
lent." 

At  these  words  the  sisters  one  by  one 
rise,  approach  the  prelate,  and  kneel  at 
his  feet,  while  he,  having  blessed  and 
sprinkled  the  rings,  which  are  heavy  and 
rich,  —  of  gold  for  the  choir  nuns  and 
silver  for  the  lay-nuns,  —  presents  one 
to  each  applicant,  the  superior  receiv- 
ing and  passing  it  upon  the  ring  finger, 
the  bishop  meantime  reciting,  — 

"  Desponso  te  Jesu  Christo  filio  summi 
Patris;  accipe  ergo  annulum  fidei  signa- 
culum  Spiritus  sancti,"  etc. 

After  this,  the  bishop  solemnly  blesses 
"  these  holy  virgins  who  have  come  to 
consecrate  themselves  irrevocably  to 
God,"  and  they  return  to  their  places. 

The  new  nuns  now  advance  one  by 
one  to  receive  the  crucifix  which  the 
sisters  of  this  order  wear  suspended 
upon  their  breasts,  and  the  book  of 
rules  which  is  to  be  their  future  guide  of 
conduct,  and  these  having  retired,  the 
new  novices  in  their  fresh  and  pretty 
white  veils  come  forward,  and  the 
bishop,  addressing  each  in  turn,  bestows 
upon  her  the  saint's  name  by  which  she 
is  in  future  to  be  known,  as,  "  From 
this  moment  you  shall  no  more  be 
called  Mademoiselle  Desiree  de  Mai- 
sonneuve,  but  Sister  Marie  Rose  du 
Calvaire; "  and  so  wholly  does  the  new 
name  take  place  of  the  old  one,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  original 
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title  of  any  religieuse.  The  mass  is 
now  terminated  by  the  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damus,  and  a  most  interesting  occa- 
sion is  over. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  visitors  to  the 
convent,  or  to  the  few  pupils  who  re- 
mained during  vacation,  and  in  the 
last  part  of  the  afternoon  to  some  mag- 
nificent singing  by  the  choir  of  nuns 
at  the  service  called  Benediction.  A 
few  days  later  Miselle  with  St.  Ives 
and  Alix  returned  home,  leaving  little 
Bud  to  her  new  and  promising  life. 
Many  of  the  anxious  friends  who  so 
kindly  decide  upon  our  lives,  without 
the  perplexity  of  knowing  much  about 
them,  disapproved  of  this  course,  and 
indignantly  or  sarcastically  inquired  if 
Bud  was  in  training  for  a  Romanist  and 
a  nun.  To  such  Miselle  tranquilly 
answered,  No,  she  entertained  neither 
wish  nor  expectation  of  that  sort,  al- 
though some  of  her  best  friends  and 
most  agreeable  acquaintance  were  of 
the  Romish  faith,  and  the  nuns  whose 
life  she  had  studied  as  closely  as  possible 
for  a  month  seemed  to  her  a  class  of 
wonderfully  brave,  conscientious,  and 
pure-minded  women,  daily  practicing 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  self-denial 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  doing  the 
good  work  that  lay  before  them  with  a 
zeal  and  perseverance  that  might  well 
be  imitated  by  any  woman  or  any  man 
of  any  faith  or  mode  of  life  whatever. 
But  still  it  would  be  a  great  grief  to 
Bud's  mother  to  see  her  relinquish  the 
inheritance  with  which  her  ancestors 
freighted  that  wonderfully  elastic  little 
Mayflower,  and  she  did  not  leave  her 
until  well  convinced  that  proselytism  is 
not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Sisters  of 
Hochelaga,  for  as  one  blunt,  frank 
Connecticut  girl  assured  her,  "  They 
think  it 's  better  to  do  what  good  they 
can  to  us  poor  heretics  by  keeping  us 


here,   than   to  scare   our   parents  into 
taking  us  away  by  trying  to  convert  us." 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  house, 
felt  by  guests  and  pupils  alike,  is  a 
restful  calm  that  seems  to  brood  in  all 
the  great  rooms  and  lofty  corridors,  a 
gentle  and  subduing,  influence  that  ren- 
ders turbulence  or  discord  impossible, 
a  pray-be-on-your-best-behavior  appeal 
that  reaches  every  little  heart  and 
makes  every  form  of  discipline  except 
gentle  words  and  a  system  of  rewards  ap- 
parently unnecessary ;  and  yet  a  health- 
ier, merrier  group  of  children  than  col- 
lected on  the  croquet-ground  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  guest-chamber,  or 
sat  chatting  beneath  the  trees  with 
sweet  Sister  Agnes  in  their  midst,  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 

The  fever-hurry,  the  competition,  the 
urging  forward  of  overtaxed  brains  and 
failing  physical  powers,  which  is  the 
curse  of  our  modern  school  -  systems, 
does  not  enter  within  the  convent  walls; 
the  affectations  of  toilette,  the  outside 
gossip,  the  daily  walks,  or  travel  in 
public  conveyances,  so  justly  dreaded 
by  thoughtful  parents  who  place  their 
daughters  in  fashionable  city  schools, 
are  here  done  away  with  ;  and  instead 
of  pale  and  languid  little  miniature  la- 
dies, one  sees  genuine  children,  plainly 
dressed,  simple  mannered,  ignorant  of 
the  world  outside  the  convent  gate, 
learning  steadily  but  not  swiftly,  occu- 
pied with  little  matters,  and  gathering 
strength  and  courage  by  and  by  to  face 
larger  ones.  In  short,  the  city  edu- 
cation is  the  short,  sharp  road  across  a 
scorching  desert,  and  the  convent  edu- 
cation the  cool  and  shaded  detour  to 
the  same  point,  twice  as  long  perhaps, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators  who 
applaud  the  rapid,  brilliant  course,  but 
bringing  the  contestant  to  the  goal 
with  unexhausted  energy,  and  reserved 
strength  and  courage  for  the  future. 
Jane  G.  Austin. 
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THE   TOWER. 

I  AM  the  tower  of  Belus,  — the  tower!  yes,  I! 

Under  the  rifting  lines  of  the  gloaming's  tremulant  sky, 

Under  the  shifting  signs  of  the  ages  circling  by, 

I  stand  in  the  might  of  the  mighty,  —  the  tower  of  Belus,  II 

Who  are  these  at  my  feet,  like  pigmies,  scorched  in  the  sun? 

Who,  but  the  petty  hordes  of  a  race  that  has  just  begun  ? 

It  matters  little  to  me  whether  prince  or  Bedouin  stand, 

Or  the  lizard  creep  at  my  feet,  or  the  jackal  up  from  the  sand. 

What  does  the  time-bound  traveler  know  of  the  dim  by-gone  — 

What  can  he  tell  of  the  glory  that  died  with  the  world's  bright  dawn, 

More  than  the  son  of  the  desert?  the  slim,  green,  creeping  things? 

The  night-owl  fast  in  his  crevice  ?  the  bat  with  his  ghostly  wings  ? 

Each  in  his  own  way  imagines  the  past  and  the  yet-to-be; 

Each  to  himself  is  greatest:  equal  alike  to  me! 

I  am  the  tower  of  Belus ;  ages  unnumbered  are  mine ; 

Mightier  I  than  the  gods  who  dreamed  themselves  divine ! 

Is  this  the  grandest  of  rivers,  that  rolled  like  a  king  to  the  sea, 

Crying,  '« I  am  the  great  Euphrates!  bring  all  your  tithes  unto  me  "? 

How  the  ships  with  their  treasured  freight  went  down  to  their  rocky  bed ! 

Are  there  ghouls,  insatiate  still,  with  grinning  mouths  to  be  fed, 

That  you  burst  your  stony  embankments,  ravaging  meadow  and  fen, 

Making  drearier  drear  desolation,  in  scorn  for  the  arts  of  men? 

Ah !  Babylonia,  where,  —  ah !  where  is  thy  fruitful  plain 

Spreading  sea-like  unto  the  ocean  its  billowy  fields  of  grain? 

"Where  now  is  the  mighty  city  secure  with  its  brazen  gates 

And  walls  on  whose  towering  fastness  the  Assyrian  warrior  waits, 

His  milk-white  steeds  in  war-gear,  his  blazoned  flags  unfurled, 

Hurling  in  grim  defiance  his  challenge  out  to  the  world? 

Where  are  the  toiling  millions  who  wrought  with  their  cunning  skill 

Sweet  dreams  of  a  fair  ideal  in  forms  that  were  fairer  still  ? 

Oh!  Babylon's  looms  are  silent;  in  silence  dead  are  the  plains^ 

And  dead  is  city  and  soldier;  the  tower  alone  remains. 

I  am  the  tower  of  Belus !    I  stand  in  the  grasp  of  fate ! 

I  and  the  Semitic  princess,  together  we  watch  and  wait, 

She  for  her  lover's  coming,  I  for  oblivion's  knell; 

Which  with  the  greater  longing  the  heavens  alone  can  tell. 

Is  there  any  joy  in  existence  void  of  hope  or  of  fears, 

In  painless,  slow  dissolution  through  thousands  of  weary  years? 

Or  rest  for  the  ghost  of  the  maiden  that  alike  in  life  and  in  death, 

While  years  into  centuries  ripen  and  centuries  wane,  keeps  faith  ? 

She  counts  not  night  nor  morning,  but  each  new  moon  to  greet 

She  cometh  with  shadowy  garments  whose  subtle  perfume  sweet, 

From  balms  forever  forgotten,  floats  over  the  secret  bed 

Where  her  lover,  impatient,  is  sleeping  the  sleeo  of  the  restless  dead. 
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For  had  he  not  said,  "  Beloved,  come  at  the  mystical  hour 
When  the  young  moon  lightens  with  silver  the  shade  of  the  mighty  tower  "  ? 
Had  he  not  sworn,  "  Though  I  perish!  though  Belus  lie  in  the  dust  "  — 
And  the  trust  of  a  loving  woman  is  blind  and  unending  trust. 

Three  hands  were  joined  at  their  parting,  three  voices  breathing  love's  breath; 

The  voice  of  the  third  was  ghostly,  its  hand  was  the  hand  of  death: 

And  the  white  stone  goddess  had  shivered  while  the  glow  of  the  sunset  dyes 

Had  deepened  in  one  broad  blood-streak  and  blazed  in  the  western  skies; 

But  the  maiden,  unheeding  the  omen,  hears  only  her  lover's  last  oath, 

Nor  dreams  that  her  life  has  been  purchased  with  this  as  he  dieth  for  both; 

The  grave  that  is  reeking  with  vengeance  no  tale  of  its  mystery  brings,  — 

Gods!  —  he  was  a  Tyrian  soldier,  she  the  daughter  of  kings! 

And  what  but  death  can  be  reckoned  as  price  of  unequal  love, 

And  what  but  the  vow  recorded  by  direful  fates  above 

Could  save  the  life  of  the  maiden  ?  —  the  vow  that  never  again 

While  the  tower  of  mighty  Belus  o'ershadows  the  haunts  of  men 

With  its  ancient  and  storied  grandeur,  —  ay,  more!  that  never  the  while 

One  upright  stone  shall  be  standing  alight  with  the  young  moon's  smile, 

Shall  body  or  ghost  of  the  soldier  under  its  shadow  wait: 

But  death  is  longer  than  life-time  and  love  is  stronger  than  fate ! 

There  were  hope  e'en  yet  for  the  tower,  standing  stark  and  alone, 

Had  the  flames  of  an  altar-fire  e'er  burned  in  its  heart  of  stone; 

Had  the  depths  of  its  adamant  bosom  e'er  thrilled  with  a  love  or  a  hate, 

Stern  destiny's  grip  must  have  slackened,  slackened  sooner  or  late. 

I  am  the  tower  of  Belus!     Can  the  story  be  written,  "  I  was  "  ? 

Shall  the  tide  of  an  ended  existence  flow  back  to  the  primal  cause 

Which  sent  it  first  into  being,  and  records  of  age  sublime 

In  utter  nothingness  vanish  under  the  finger  of  time  ? 

Hist!  a  jar  in  the  ragged  brickwork!  it  totters,  and  now  is  still; 

I  can  feel  the  sand  slow  trickling  with  a  cold,  unearthly  thrill; 

Perchance  but  a  stone  is  falling,  —  perchance  it  is  death's  last  throe,  — 

Ay!  under  the  young  moon's  glitter  I  catch  the  roseate  glow 

Of  the  maiden's  royal  mantle ;  the  clang  of  a  mailed  tread 

Tells  that  the  past  has  canceled  its  debt  which  held  the  dead. 

He  cometh  with  step  triumphant!  he  readeth  the  fateful  sign! 

The  last  grim  arch  is  shattered  which  linked  their  lot  with  mine. 

Ah,  fate,  to  the  last  relentless !  thy  vassal  allegiance  owns  — 

Go  back  to  your  cities,  O  stranger!  write,  "  Belus,  a  heap  of  stones." 

Emma  Huntington  Nason. 
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A  TERRIBLE   TWENTY-FOUR   HOURS. 


DR.  DRENNON  was  a  guest  at  our 
cabin  in  the  Florida  backwoods  for  sev- 
eral weeks  on  two  occasions  in  the  year 
1871.  The  good  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  rather  puzzled  about  his  pur- 
suits at  first,  and  opinion  long  wavered 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  bee-hunter  or  a 
uyarb  doctor."  He  certainly  was  at- 
tentive to  that  insect  which  improves 
each  shining  hour,  but  he  did  not  limit 
his  attention  to  that  single  insect;  the 
spendthrift  butterfly  was  quite  as  at- 
tractive as  his  thrifty  rival  with  the 
golden  thighs. 

Also  he  was  a  uyarb  doctor,"  and 
of  the  potency  of  certain  herbs,. such 
as  black- weed,  snake-root,  hoarhound, 
hemlock,  dog's-bane,  poke-root,  wild 
cherry,  and  the  like,  no  pioneer  dame 
of  seventy  was  better  informed.  Yet 
his  interest  did  not  stop  there.  It  in- 
creased over  a  leaf  and  culminated  in 
ecstasy  over  a  flower.  The  doctor  was 
a  sad  puzzle  to  us  all,  in  his  queer  pur- 
suits and  passions.  But  he  was  a  lively 
little  fellow,  fond  of  a  joke,  and  spirited 
as  a  wire-grass  pony.  He  would  go  at 
anything  or  every  thing,  and  always  con- 
trived to  come  out  tolerably  even,  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  left  us  in  May  or 
June,  1871.  I  am  afraid  his  queer  pro- 
pensity for  bugs  did  not  enhance  his 
popularity.  A  man  who  is  charmed  at 
catching  a  Florida  red  -  bug  —  a  vile, 
odorous  sort  of  vermin,  in  smell  and 
shape  like  certain  bedfellows  at  bad  inns 
—  cannot  look  for  sympathetic  applause 
from  the  unlearned,  outside  world.  He 
had  little  paper  boxes  of  all  sorts  of  odd 
things  of  the  insect  kind,  including  sev- 
eral splendid  butterflies,  and  a  little 
green  and  gold  spider,  like  an  emerald 
with  a  spark  of  yellow  flame  in  it.  He 
explored  drops  of  water,  leaves,  petals, 
and  stamens  of  flowers,  flies,  bugs,  spi- 
ders; and  would  talk  in  quite  an  inter- 
esting way  about  them  when  we  would 
let  him. 

It  was  at  his  second  visit,  in  August, 


that  the  incidents  occurred  which  I  am 
about  to  re|x>rt  as  well  as  I  can  remember 
them.  He  returned  from  his  expedition 
to  the  St.  John's  and  Indian  rivers,  and 
indeed  had  a  very  choice  collection  of 
rare  fauna  and  flora  from  those  prolific 
regions.  For  two  weeks  after  his  return 
he  was  wholly  occupied  in  classifying, 
labeling,  and  arranging  his  collection  of 
specimens,  and  digesting  his  theories 
thereon.  I  believe  these  were  subse- 
quently delivered  in  lecture  form  before 
more  than  one  institution  of  learning; 
but  the  adventures  I  am  about  to  nar- 
rate, I  am  satisfied,  have  been  withheld, 
to  this  day.  After  he  had  concluded  his 
'abors,  he  hung  about  for  a  day  or  so, 
trying  to  get  up  a  party  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Cross  Prairie.  After  various 
vain  endeavors,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
he  rather  impatiently  ridiculed  our  re- 
luctance, and  set  out  afoot  with  his  gun 
and  dog,  to  make  the  trip,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warning  that  the  rainy  season 
was  at  hand. 

The  afternoon  and  night  of  the  15th 
the  terrible  cyclone  that  swept  over  this 
region  of  South  Florida  came  upon  us, 
with  all  its  terrors;  and  we  were  occu- 
pied enough  with  our  own  losses  and 
dangers  to  forget  the  h'ttle  professor. 
But  on  the  next  day,  the  16th,  the  fury 
of  the  cyclone  not  yet  having  abated,  he 
returned  to  us  in  a  pitiable  plight.  His 
coat,  pantaloons,  boxes,  and  satchel 
were  gone.  He  had  on  nothing  but 
light  linen  drawers  and  a  check  under- 
shirt, and  these  were  much  torn  and 
scratched.  The  dog  Bragg,  which  he 
had  taken  with  him,  had  also  disap- 
peared. He  was  welcomed  and  pro- 
vided for  as  well  as  was  possible  in  the 
midst  of  a  driving  hurricane,  when  food 
and  fuel  had  become  necessaries  not 
easily  accessible;  and  a  few  days  later 
he  gave  a  full  account  of  all  his  advent- 
ures and  singular  escapes.  The  weather 
had  cleared,  and  our  lovely  little  Galilean 
Sea,  with  border  of  pine  and  palm  and 
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orange  grove,  shone  like  a  jeweled  pict- 
ure, so  that  he  could  point  a  finger  to 
the  scene  of  every  incident  on  that  lively 
chart  before  him. 

"I  intended,"  said  he,  "  to  go  by 
the  Ranche  to  pick  up  one  of  the  young- 

uns  for  company.  I  had  H 's  long 

rifle,  a  splendid  gun,  especially  to  sell 
by  the  weight,  a  satchel,  some  boxes  for 
specimens,  and  a  short  crow-bar  with  a 
sharp  hook  blade,  that  served  at  once  for 
hatchet  and  pruning-knife.  I  thought 
to  get  provision  of  my  young  friends  for 
the  day,  and  supposed  we  would  reach 
Cross  Prairie  by  the  afternoon.  But 
the  rifle  was  heavy,  and  I  had  not  gone 
half  a  mile  before  I  resolved  to  limit  my 
hunt  to  botany  and  entomology.  My 
purpose  was  to  leave  the  gun  at  the 
Ranche,  but  meeting  the  captain  at  the 
neck  of  Wilcomb  Holm  Peninsula,  I 
handed  it  to  him,  with  the  request  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  owner.  Bragg,  dog- 
like,  wished  to  follow  the  piece,  and  well 
for  him  and  worse  for  me  if  he  had ;  but 
I  would  not  consent  to  that.  I  urged  him 
and  called  him,  and  he  followed,  rather 
reluctantly.  I  had  been  thinking  over 
the  excursion,  the  impending  rainy  sea- 
son, the  improbability  of  my  finding  com- 
pany at  the  Ranche,  and  before  I  had 
gone  fifty  steps,  I  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  plan. 

' '  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the 
hummock  l  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  on  which  I  stood,  was  a 
treasury  of  entomological  and  floral 
curiosities.  It  was  there  I  found  my 
emerald  spider,  and  I  remembered  hear- 
ing some  of  you  say  that  the  epiphyte, 
the  wild  pine,  was  about  to  bear  a 
second  blossom.  This  last  determined 
me.  The  pitcher-plant  grows,  as  you 
know,  in  a  bowl  around  a  hollow  centre 
of  long,  flag-like  leaves,  fixed  to  the 
bark  of  the  live-oak,  and  draws  its  en- 
tire nutriment  from  the  ah*.  The  hol- 
low of  the  leaves  will  contain  a  quart 
of  water,  and  it  is  much  sought  for  by 
the  thirsty  traveler.  The  flower  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty.  Imagine  a  clear  ruby 
as  long  as  your  fore -finger,  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  at  the  calyx  and  three 

1  The  local  name  for  a  copse  or  grove  of  trees. 


inches  at  the  salver  of  the  corolla,  carved 
into  thin,  translucent,  blood  -  colored 
petals  ! 

"The  hummock,  too,  is  the  home  of 
the  water-spider,  the  death's-head  moth, 
the  great  Atlas  moth,  —  and  clouds  of 
blind  mosquitoes.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  Northern  Florida  they  feed  and  fatten 
hogs  on  the  immense  swarms  of  the  last. 
Is  that  so?  Looks  like  only  two  re- 
moves from  cannibalism,  or,  at  least, 
vampirism,  to  eat  Florida  pork,  if  it  is 
so.  Well,  these,  less  the  mosquitoes, 
were  excuse  enough  for  changing  my 
mind,  and  I  turned  my  steps  down  the 
peninsula. 

"  The  captain  and  I  had  parted  per- 
haps five  minutes,  when  I  arrived  at 
this  conclusion.  The  main-land,  up 
which  he  was  slowly  moving  with  his 
ox- team,  forms  with  the  jutting  penin- 
sula, at  this  point,  a  V.  The  captain 
was  going  up  the  left  arm  of  the  letter 
from  the  point  of  intersection,  and  I,  by 
my  change  of  course,  was  going  up  the 
right  arm.  The  lake  lay  between  us  in 
a  little  bay,  about  which  a  huge  alligator 
was  nosing,  now  with  just  his  snout  and 
now  with  his  long  spine  showing  above 
the  water.  The  maiden  cane,  in  the 
lake,  and  the  thicket  of  nightshade, 
young  palms,  and  scrub-oak  concealed 
me  from  the  captain's  view,  but  I  could 
catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  wagon, 
and  see  the  long  whip  waving  in  the  air. 
You  may  not  have  observed,  gentle- 
men," said  the  professor,  "that  I  am  a 
little  deaf,"  at  which  some  of  us  tried 
to  look  civilly  surprised.  "Well,  it  is 
true,"  continued  the  professor,  "I  am 
often  very  deaf.  Consequently  I  heard 
no  report,  but  a  sharp,  angry  phut!  at 
my  ear,  and  the  bark  of  a  pine,  immedi- 
ately at  my  right  hand,  burst  into  a  white, 
sap-bleeding  bullet-mark.  There  it  was, 
and  calculating  from  the  positions  and 
object,  I  could  not  and  cannot  account 
for  my  escape.  It  seems  to  me  the 
bullet,  aimed  by  the  captain  at  the  alli- 
gator, glanced  on  the  water  and  went 
4  in  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. '  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  had  not,  at  the 
moment,  a  full  sense  of  gratitude.  The 
dog  seemed  not  unreasonably  to  think 
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he  was  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  gun, 
and  was  making  back,  when  I  recalled 
him.  He  was  reluctant,  and  I  launched 
the  small  iron  crow  at  him.  It  brought 
him  to  heel;  but  it  was  very  odd,  and 
is.  I  could  not  find  the  iron,  a  foot 
long,  thrown  into  a  plain  space  of  bare 
ground  free  of  undergrowth.  I  marked 
the  spot  where  it  should  fall,  but  it  was 
not  there,  nor  anywhere.  It  went  va- 
porously  to  nothing  from  my  hand.  I 
never  heard  of  the  ghost  of  an  iron 
poker,  gentlemen,  but  it  vanished  like 
that,  in  the  broad,  bright  blaze  of  full 
noon. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  story  of 
my  adventures.  Here  was  one  sudden 
and  singular  escape  from  death;  it  was 
not  the  last.  It  was  to  be  followed  by 
others,  with  infinitely  more  terror  and 
hazard.  The  dog,  after  that,  followed 
me  steadily.  The  alligator  disappeared 
at  the  shot,  but  I  have  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  noticing  him,  or  another  large 
one,  far  out  in  the  lake  west  of  me,  as  I 
entered  the  first  hummock.  The  penin- 
sula is  divided,  you  observe,  and  con- 
tains three  hummocks.  The  first  is  on 
the  extremity  of  the  main  peninsular 
land.  Between  it  and  the  second  is  a 
'  slue ' *  or  bay. 

"  The  first  hummock  had  been  burned 
off  and  was  now  brilliant  with  pink  and 
purple  orchids,  late  as  the  season  was, 
and  the  varied,  beautiful  wild  phlox.  I 
was  delighted  to  find  the  cream  white, 
the  pearl  white  with  purple  heart,  and 
other  white  varieties  with  magenta  edg- 

Iing.  It  was  a  charming  garden,  and  no 
one  is  so  prone  as  myself  to  forget  the 
botanist  in  the  lover  of  flowers.  I  waited 
an  hour  or  more  before  leaving  this  spot. 
BniLT'j;  amused  himself  with  a  huge  go- 
pher.- After  a  pleasant  nooning  in  this 
way,  1  went  on  toward  the  second  hum- 
mock. I  found  the  water  risen  in  the 
bay  to  knee  deep,  and,  in  the  slue  or 
narrow  passage,  waist  high.  The  sec- 
ond hummock  did  not  detain  me.  It  is 
larger,  but  less  luxuriant  in  floral  vege- 

1  A  "  slue  "  is  an  open  marsh  meadow  with  a 
water-channel,  lull,  however,  of  grass.  A  bay  is  an 
inlet  of  marsh  meadow  and  woodland,  but  the  term 
is  applied  indifferently  to  any  low  grass  lands  over- 
ran at  seasons  with  water. 


tation,  and  I  pushed  on  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

"  I  was  soon  satisfied  I  should  have  to 
swim.  The  water  was  deep  in  the 
channel  or  slue  on  the  far  side.  On 
the  near  side,  however,  for  two  hundred 
yards,  it  was  scarcely  deeper  than  the 
first  bay.  But  as  you  approach  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  hummock,  it  deepens, 
and  now  covered  the  tall  maiden  cane 
with  a  smooth,  shining  sheet  of  water. 
I  was  provoked  at  my  neglect  or  thought- 
lessness in  not  using  the  skiff,  which  I 
might  easily  have  done;  and  what  a 
wretched  twenty-four  hours  I  should 
have  been  spared  if  I  had  done  so! 

"  But  to  turn  back  from  a  swim  of  fifty 
yards  in  smooth  water  was  absurd.  I 
threw  off  my  light  linen  coat,  bound  my 
cottonade  pantaloons  and  shoes  and1 
socks  on  my  head,  and  waded  in, 
Bragg,  the  dog,  following.  The  maiden 
cane  was  in  every  way  embarrassing. 
Familiar  as  I  am  with  Florida,  I  had 
the  sensation  of  putting  my  bare  feet  on 
snapping  turtles,  water  moccasins  coiling 
in  the  spears  of  grass  about  my  ankles; 
and  the  bearded  tops  hindered  the  view, 
and  were  unpleasantly  familiar  with  my 
nose  —  which,  as  you  observe,  is  con- 
veniently large  to  poke  straws  in.  It 
was  with  a  sense  of  relief  I  rolled  care- 
lessly into  a  swimming  posture  on  the 
open  water,  and  struck  out  for  the  other 
shore,  Bragg  paddling  manfully  or  dog- 
fully  in  my  wake.  I  was  in  no  hurry. 
The  water  was  of  a  delicious,  enervat- 
ing warmth,  and  the  change  from  the 
rasping,  nervous  touch  of  the  grass,  very 
grateful.  I  put  out  therefore  with  a 
leisurely  sweep  of  the  arms,  in  which 
lies  the  strength  of  good  swimming;  the 
body  is  lightly  sustained  just  under  the 
surface  without  effort,  and  the  lungs  in- 
flated at  every  full,  regular  stroke.  I 
know  the  faculty  disapproves  of  noon  or 
midday  bathing,  and  perhaps  I  would 
hesitate  to  prescribe  it  to  one  of  my  pa- 
tients; yet  I  believe,  in  my  frequent  ex- 
cursions, I  have  derived  as  much  re- 

2  The  Florida  land  terrapin,  said  to  furnish  an 
excellent  anti-scorbutic,  as  the  chelonia  will  keep  ita 
flesh  for  months,  without  food.  In  sea-ports,  there- 
fore, it  has  its  regular  price,  according  to  size,  from 
a  ten-cent  stamp,  up  to  a  dollar. 
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freshing,  healthful  vigor  from  a  bath  at 
midday,  under  the  blazing  sun,  as  if 
taken  in  dewy  eve  or  under  the  pound- 
ing knuckles  of  a  Turkish  bath  servant. 
Certainly  I  never  enjoyed  any  bath  as  I 
did  that  one.  The  slightest  movement 
kept  me  afloat,  and  indeed,  the  art  of 
swimming,  once  fully  acquired,  ceases  to 
be  an  art,  and  becomes  nature.  Your 
gentle  Galilee  here,  like  its  prototype,  is 
unusually  clear.  There  is  a  sparkle  of 
salt  in  it,  not  enough  to  flavor,  but  quite 
enough  to  give  it  brilliance  and  trans- 
parency. I  could  see  the  bottom  six  or 
eight  feet  below,  with  its  pure  white 
sand;  and  now  the  surface  was  broken 
into  bright  prismatic  ripples,  till  I  seemed 
to  be  floating  on  a  sea  of  pearls.  A 
charming  languor,  the  exquisite  luxury 
of  ease  and  relief,  was  almost  akin  to 
pain  in  its  delicious  relaxation  and  re- 
pose. This  state  of  entrancing  rest  and 
refreshment  was  interrupted  by  the  dog. 
Bragg  jumped  upon  my  back  as  I  swam, 
with  something  between  a  yelp  and  a 
whine.  My  first  thought  was  that  the 
old  fellow  was  as  hugely  content  as 
myself,  but  more  boisterous,  and  was  for 
a  splashing  romp  in  the  water.  Nothing 
loath,  I  turned  to  give  him  a  good  tousle 
for  his  liberties,  when  horror!  not  twenty 
yards  away,  his  long  snout  and  saw-like 
spine  bubbling  sinuous  above  the  waves, 
was  the  accursed  dragon  of  Old  Nile,  a 
huge  alligator,  making  right  at  us! 

' '  There  were  two  of  the  monsters ; 
one  at  a  greater  distance  to  the  right, 
but  nearer  the  shore  to  which  I  was 
swimming;  the  other  between  me  and 
the  impossible  haven  I  had  left.  I  was 
utterly  and  instantaneously  unnerved. 
The  woman's  nature  in  me  has  never 
yet  been  so  overcome  by  my  studies  as 
to  familiarize  into  indifference  an  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  of  anything  of  the 
serpent  kind.  An  innocent  chameleon 
lizard,  with  his  pretty  gorget  of  striped 
carmine  and  white,  and  his  changeable 
green  and  gray  coat,  is  repugnant  to 
me;  the  garden  snake,  fangless  and 
harmless  as  a  butterfly,  arouseth  old 
Adam  as  much  as  the  coiled  adder;  and 
a  crocodile  adds  his  grisly,  unredeemable 
ugliness  to  intensify  the  dread  and  hate. 


"  The  blood  curdled  in  my  heart,  and 
per  ossa,  as  the  Latin  strongly  puts  it. 
I  struck  out  madly,  furiously,  without 
sense  or  discretion;  but  was  checked 
and  recalled  to  my  proper  self-command 
by  one  dreadful  fact:  the  dog  was  out- 
swimming  me.  Now  I  knew  as  well  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  done,  that  one  of  us 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  other.  One 
might  possibly  escape  from  those  two 
monsters,  but  two  could  not.  A  man 
having  any  self-control  can  easily  out- 
swim  a  dog.  Aroused  by  this  reflection, 
I  struck  out  again  vigorously;  but  with 
long,  steady,  oar-stroke  sweep.  Not 
overhand,  which  gives  only  an  appear- 
ance of  speed,  like  Mr.  Pecksniff's  high 
trotting-horse,  but  long,  regular  frog 
swimming.  I  soon  saw  the  effect  of  it. 
I  passed  the  dog,  who  turned  in  toward 
me,  with  a  whine  and  effort,  as  I  passed. 
A  crocodile  or  alligator  —  they  are  one 
and  the  same  —  swims  quite  rapidly;  but 
he  does  not  dart  like  a  fish.  The  dog's 
nose  or  foot  touched  me,  and  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder  involuntarily.  An 
alligator's  jaw  in  the  dry  skeleton  is 
terrible  to  look  at;  the  serried  fangs  are 
all  made  for  destructive  rending,  not 
mastication:  'His  horrid  jaws  agape 
with  double  fang,'  as  -ZEschylus  describes 
it.  But  that  huge,  tongueless,  lipless 
maw,  — 

«  '  And  that  more  wondrous  was  in  either  jaw. 
Three  ranckes  of  yron  teeth  enraunged  were, 
In  which  yet  trickling  blood  and  gobbets  raw 
Of  late  devoured  bodies  did  appear,'  — 

ugh!  that  I  saw,  as  I  live  to  tell  it, 
with  the  exaggerated  monstrosity  of  de- 
structive power  in  its  eighty  teeth  fit- 
ting in  alternate  sockets;  the  slits  of 
narrow  eyes  glowering  above ;  the  long, 
serrated  spine  bubbling  above  the  water 
right  at  my  heels. 

"  There  was  a  dull,  deadened  chumpf, 
the  drowned  yelp  of  poor  Bragg,  and 
dog  and  dragon  disappeared  in  a  surge 
of  bubbles. 

"I  was  spared  this  time,  but  not  yet 
safe.  Sliding  over  the  spot  where  they 
had  disappeared,  came  the  second  alli- 
gator, not  ten  yards  away.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  caught  the  overhanging  limb  of 
a  stout,  black-jack  oak,  clustered  with 
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jasmine  and  green-brier,  and,  heedless 
of  scratches,  swung  myself  aloft.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  disappoint- 
ed monster  nosing  about  below. 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  that 
very  many  declare  the  alligator  will  not 
readily  attack  a  man;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  dog, 
rather  than  my  indifferent  pork.  But 
the  animal  will  attack  a  human  being; 
and  Humboldt  and  other  naturalists  cite 
examples.  Not  to  mention  the  escape  of 
Mr.  Butler,  a  South  American  mission- 
ary, there  is  a  circumstance  within  my 
own  knowledge,  of  a  gentleman  who  wa> 
attacked  in  crossing  a  stream  in  Florida, 
and  only  saved  by  his  dog,  that  gallantly 
came  to  his  rescue  and.  was  sacrificed 
to  save  his  master.  Had  I  been  armed 
with  a  light  ax  or  hatchet,  I  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  ventured  back;  but  the  ur- 
gency should  be  great  indeed,  to  compel 
me  to  so  desperate  a  venture.  The  alli- 
gators exhibited  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing; but  cruised  about  in  a  very  of- 
ficial manner,  standing  off  and  on,  man- 
of-war  fashion,  to  keep  me  blockaded. 
You  can  understand  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  needed  rest;  rest  for  my 
nerves.  I  am  glad  to  remember,"  said 
the  doctor,  speaking  lower,  "  that  I  did 
not  then  forget  to  whom  my  gratitude 
was  due,  nor  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
debt."  After  a  momentary  pause,  which 
we  respected,  for  we  saw  how  the  little 
professor  was  silently  engaged,  he  raised 
his  head  with  an  odd  smile,  and  went 
on:  — 

"  Some  naturalists,"  said  he,  "  rank 
the  alligator  with  the  lowest  order  of 
vertebrate  intelligence.  It  has  no  reg- 
ular ganglia  like  the  brain  in  higher  an- 
imals, and  the  spinal  cord  is  a  simple 
ganglion  that  can  only  originate  reflex 
actions;  that  is,  such  as  are  involuntary, 
and  may  occur  from  simple  nerve  force 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  this  is  the  case,"  said  he,  with 
a  smile,  "  how  will  you  account  for  the 
evidence  of  malicious  intelligence  mani- 
fested in  a  studied  plan  of  revenge;  the 
pursuit,  the  delay  of  an  attack  until  I 
was  helpless  in  his  element,  and  even 
the  conjunction  of  additional  blockading* 


force?  It  looks  rational  to  suppose  that 
the  captain's  bullet  was  accepted  as  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  and,  from  that 
time,  I  and  the  do^  bcrnine  enemies,  or 
at  least  contraband  of  war.  There  was 
a  look  of  familiarity  in  the  two  iron- 
clads as  they  cruised  about  there.  I 
seemed  to  recognize  two  swift  blockad- 
ers  of  the  Federal  force  in  one  of  the 
Carolina  sounds. 

"  The  thickets  of  oak,  jasmine,  green- 
brier,  and  palmetto  cut  off  any  extensive 
outlook ;  but  I  could  see  the  enemy  pa- 
tiently vigilant.  An  alligator  will  cruise 
about  the  same  beat  of  a  hundred  yards 
square,  for  days  and  weeks.  There  was 
no  certainty  when  those  fellows  would 
leave.  I  could  only  watch  my  oppor- 
tunity. With  this  conclusion,  I  began 
to  look  about  me.  The  size  of  the  hum- 
mock was  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
rise.  A  foot  of  water  covers  a  great 
deal  in  the  low  slopes  of  Florida,  and 
the  half  dozen  acres  were  reduced  to 
less  than  a  quarter.  One  strikingly  pe- 
culiar and  observable  consequence  of  this 
diminution  was  in  the  abundance  of 
reptilia,  venomous  and  harmless;  loath- 
some vermin  and  other  unpleasant  an- 
imal creation  crowded  into  a  small 
space  :  roaches  as  big  as  gophers;  huge 
spiders  with  IIop-o'-my-Thumh's  sevm- 
league  boots  on,  with  slender  waists 
and  great  hairy  thighs  and  mandibles, 
large  enough  to  destroy  a  linnet;  scor- 
pions unpleasantly  vivacious  in.  the  Au- 
gust heats;  huge,  ugly  scolopendra,  the 
largest  I  have  seen  out  of  the  tropics; 
black  poisonous  beetles  not  classified  in 
entomology;  lizards,  spreading  adders, 
it  seemed  at  every  few  feet;  long  white 
or  cream-colored  whip  snakes;  rattle- 
snakes as  thick  as  your  arm,  with  a 
dozen  rattles  and  a  button;  and  a  singu- 
lar serpent  with  brassy  metallic  scales, 
the  veritable  reptile  lifted  up  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness;  a  wild  cat  scurrying 
up  the  trees,  and  traces  of  the  tnustela 
putorius  in  every  thicket.  These  various 
creatures  had  all  been  crowded  into  a 
small  space  by  the  rapid  rise,  and  it  re- 
quired caution  to  avoid  them.  A  Flor- 
ida reptile  does  not  know  fear.  The 
adder  will  lie  in  your  path,  not  offering 
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to  move;  and  every  venomous  creature 
shows  fight  at  the  first  intimation  of  hos- 
tilities. Luckily  they  are  even  more  de-* 
ficient  in  the  rational  ganglia  than  the 
blockaders  without,  and  strike  their  fangs 
indifferently  into  the  stick  or  club  you 
present.  That  island  was  no  pleasant 
place,  and  yet  how  to  get  off?  Yonder, 
in  clear  view  over  the  water,  was  the 
comfortable  weather  -  boarded  cottage, 
and  a  skiff  lay  at  the  little  platform.  It 
was  visible  enough  to  me,  but  I  could 
not  be  seen  from  it.  The  dense  foliage 
overhung  the  deep  water.  If  -I  climbed 
over,  nothing  but  my  head  could  be 
seen,  and  that,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
distinguishable  two  miles  away.  No  one 
knew  where  I  was ;  I  had  left  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  going  to  Cross  Prairie. 
There  was  the  house,  so  near  apparent- 
ly, yet  as  remote  from  me  as  the  farther 
Indies  and  the  pole.  It  was  part  of  the 
hardship  in  all  my  peril,  that  I  was  per- 
ishing so  near  to  prompt  and  efficient 
help,  if  my  situation  had  been  known. 
Examination  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
island  developed  the  snouts  of  other  alli- 
gators. It  was  the  deep  midsummer, 
when  they  are  most  active  and  ferocious. 
If  I  attempted  to  swim  to  Whitner  Point, 
they  would  discover,  and,  I  believed,  at- 
tack me  in  the  water.  After  hesitating, 
I  saw  no  other  plan  than  to  wait  until 
night.  The  alligator  takes  a  final  cruise 
at  sunset,  and  then  is  off.  I  could  re- 
trace my  way  very  readily  by  starlight 
across  the  'bay,'  and  back  to  my  hos- 
pitable friends. 

' '  This  was  all  very  prudent  and  saga- 
cious, but  it  left  out  of  consideration  the 
unexpected  incident  of  the  cyclone. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  that  hurricane 
we  all  know. 

«  <  The  winds  .... 

As  in  revenge  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs,  which,  falling  on  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  plowman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green  cane 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard. 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  "the  murrain  flock. 


The  human  mortals  want  thtir  winter  here: 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest ; 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger  washes  all  the  air, 


That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound, 
And  thorough  the  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter.' " 

It  was  admirably  recited  by  the  pro- 
fessor, but  perhaps  it  derived  its  effect 
from  the  accurate  and  literal  picture  it 
drew  of  the  devastations  of  the  then  re- 
cent hurricane.  Up  to  that  time  the 
promise  of  harvest  in  South  Florida  had 
been  of  unparalleled  fruitfulness.  The 
cane  and  cotton  fields  were  unrivaled; 
the  orange  harvest  the  most  abundant 
that  had  been  seen  for  many  years ;  and 
now,  in  thirty-six  hours,  the  whole  labor 
of  the  year  was  destroyed.  Nor  were 
its  visible  effects  less  terrible  than  disas 
trous.  The  destruction  of  property;  the 
overblown  pine  tenements ;  the  wreck  of 
fencing,  everywhere  opening  the  much- 
injured  fields  to  devastation  by  the  vast 
herds  of  wild  cattle  that  range  these 
Southern  everglades;  the  pine  forests, 
shattered,  broken,  and  torn  to  pieces,  so 
that  a  wagon  and  team  could  not  go  its 
own  length  in  any  direction  —  all  united 
to  show  vividly  the  terrible  power  of  the 
hurricane.  Our  attention  recalled  to 
these  facts,  there  was  a  lengthening  of 
visages  as  the  professor  resumed  the 
story  of  his  own  adventures. 

"  As  you  remember,  the  cyclone  set  in 
with  a  rising  wind  from  the  north  and 
north-northwest,  settling  into  the  latter. 
Until  dark,  it  had  not  reached  a  pitch 
of  unusual  violence,  and  just  before 
that  time,  though  the  waves  were  run- 
ning high,  I  ventured  again  into  the 
water,  the  blockading  alligators  having 
been  driven  out  to  sea,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  storm.  It  was  the  rashest  thing 
ever  undertaken.  The  wind,  setting 
for  three  hours  from  the  north,  had  put 
the  whole  body  of  water  in  motion,  and 
the  surface  rolled  and  foamed  and 
dashed  in  white,  chopping,  strangling 
crests.  I  tossed  and  bobbed  about  on 
the  surface,  as  helpless  as  a  cork.  It 
was  more  providential  than  through  dis- 
creet effort  that  I  was  again  carried 
under  my  friend  the  black-jack,  and  I 
crawled  back  drenched  through  and 
through,  and  chilled,  this  time,  to  the 
bone.  Fortunately,  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fire  out  of  a  whole  box  of 
parlor  matches,  a  wretched  imposition 
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whose  unsulphurous  phosphorus  attracts 
and  generates  moisture  in  its  own  chem- 
ical composition.  I  collected  the  fire 
as  well  as  I  could;  lighted  a  huge  light- 
wood —  that  is,  pitch-pine  —  log,  and, 
backed  against  an  immense  live-oak, 
prepared  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

**  It  was  the  wildest,  worst  night  that 
fell  upon  tl^is  earth  anywhere ;  and  I  had 
chosen  the  gloomiest,  loneliest  spot  in  all 
the  land.  For  a  while,  the  mass  of 
jungle  protected  the  fire,  but  it  soon 
began  to  roar  and  sparkle  in  the  wind. 
The  huge  flame  was  torn  to  pieces  like 
rags  by  the  storm.  The  hurrican'e  bel- 
lowed and  roared,  and  I  could  hear  the 
moan  and  dash  of  the  lake  growing  more 
and  more  metallic  in  its  violence,  to  a 
dull,  clanking  plunge.  Yet  it  was  a 
calm  to  what  followed.  I  could  still 
see  the  glimmer  of  the  cottage  lamps  at 
Fannistan,  across  the  water,  and  con- 
trast its  comforts  in  my  mind  with  my 
own  exposed,  dangerous  situation.  It 
occurred  to  me  then,  that  if  I  died 
in  the  violence  of  that  night,  or  was 
drowned,  no  one  would  know  it  or  sus- 
pect it.  I  had  given  out  to  every  one, 
even  to  the  last  of  the  colony  I  had  met, 
an  intention  to  go  to  Cross  Prairie.  If 
my  disfigured  remains  were  tossed  on 
shore,  not  a  soul  would  suppose  it  was 
the  professor.  As  I  heard  the  lake 
moan  and  moan  in  the  surging,  like  a 
living  thing  in  trouble,  I  felt  a  passion- 
ate horror  of  committing  my  unknown 
body  to  its  care.  I  was  full  of  an  earnest 
human  yearning  that  this  poor  mortal 
frame,  that  had  served  me  faithfully  so 
long,  should  have  benediction,  recog- 
nition, and  rest  in  consecrated  ground. 
But  how  to  effect  it?  How  to  increase 
the  probabilities  of  its  becoming  known  ? 
My  fly  boxes  were  none  of  them  water- 
proof; my  india-rubber  satchel  had  a 
mouth  as  '  wide  as  a  church  door, '  and 
the  conventional  bottle,  jug,  or  phial  of 
shipwrecked  mariner,  was  not  in  my  col- 
lection. Finally,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
my  watch,  a  double-cased  gold,  had  my 
name  scratched  deeply  on  the  inner 
plate  with  a  penknife.  My  guard  chain 
was  a  long  buckskin  cord  that  had  been 
steeped  in  neat's-foot  oil,  and  was  water- 


proof. Using  this,  I  tied  my  watch  into 
the  watch  pocket,  but  so  attached  to 
my  limbs  that  it  would  not  be  lost  while 
the  ligatures  of  my  physical  frame  held 
together.  But  long  before  this  was 
planned  or  completed,  the  intolerable 
fury  of  the  elements  increased,  in  the 
dense  volumes  of  descending  rain  floods. 
It  exceeded  in  extent  and  quantity  any 
rain-fall  I  ever  experienced.  I  felt 
the  incipient  asphyxia,  the  gasping  for 
breath  that  attends  submersion ;  and  the 
scarce  and  scattered  oxygen,  in  the  whirl 
and  storm,  refused  to  fill  and  satisfy  my 
lungs.  How  the  whole  firmament  blazed 
with  continuous  flashing,  and  shook  with 
the  sharp,  imminent  thunder  of  its  de- 
scending bolts !  A  tall  pine,  at  a  little 
distance,  went  quivering  and  bursting 
from  the  dazzling  pleonasm  of  staring 
brightness  into  the  deep,  thunderous 
abysses  of  darkness.  I  thought  I  had 
been  struck.  My  whole  brain,  not  sim- 
ply the  optic  nerve,  but  my  very  body,  in 
every  fibre  and  corpuscle,  saw  the  furi- 
ous, sudden  brightness;  and  the  impulse 
went  quivering  from  the  nervous  centres 
out  to  the  fingers'  ends.  Not  an  electric 
current  from  without,  inwardly,  but  the 
reverse;  as  if  the  animal  magnetism  of 
my  whole  corporal  frame  rushed  out  ex- 
ultant to  greet  its  kindred  fluid  in  the 
victorious  thunderbolt.  I  am  not  assert- 
ing a  scientific  fact,  but  illustrating  a 
physical  sensation  by  such  analogy  as  it 


"  The  next  day  I  examined  the  strick- 
en pine.  It  was  gnarled ;  the  grain  ran  in 
intricate  involution  by  twists  and  curves 
around  the  trunk.  At  the  blossom  en  I 
the  sinuous  bends  were  large  and  sweep- 
ing from  limb  to  limb;  and  here  the 
lightning  rent  the  fibres  open,  splitting 
the  tree,  and  breaking  it  off  high  up 
the  trunk.  But  where  the  curves  in 
the  grain  were  knotted  and  contorted, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  subtle  fluid,  im- 
patient at  its  tedious  path,  had  burst 
the  solid  wood  into  filmy,  feathery  frag- 
ments. 

"  I  need  not  dwell  on  that  hideous  night, 
or  nightmare  of  confused  storm  and  dark- 
ness. Clinging  to  the  slippery  bulk  of 
the  giant  oak,  I  expected  every  moment 
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to  be  blown  out  of  its  sheltering  arms, 
or  to  hear  the  crash  of  its  jarring  trunk. 
All  sense  of  might  or  strength  or  dura- 
bility was  gone.  Huge  trees  of  centu- 
ries' growth  were  rent  like  saplings,  and 
blown  into  the  air;  the  furious  bursts  of 
wind,  the  sharp,  sudden  crackle  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  dazzling  blaze  of  light- 
ning, confused  all  thought.  I  could 
hear  the  waves  beating  and  surging 
with  that  hollow,  metallic  clang,  like 
huge  sheets  of  copper  banged  together, 
and  knew  the  lake  was  rising  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Dense  floods  of  rain 
were  blown  and  dashed  over  me  like 
waves  of  the  sea;  and  I  felt  or  thought 
I  felt  the  slime  of  reptiles  crawling  to 
higher  ground,  or  into  my  wretched 
seat,  whenever  I  put  my  hands  down. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  slept.  I  cannot 
recall  any  distinct  change  from  one  state 
to  the  other,  and  I  was  always  conscious 
of  where  I  was,  and  of  the  driving  storm 
and  horror  about  me.  But  there  did 
come  a  change  in  which  I  was  conscious 
through  it  all  of  a  dear  presence  encour- 
aging and  strengthening  me.  The  psy- 
chology of  sleep  is  the  least  explained 
and  most  familiar  problem  of  our  na- 
ture. There  is  one  third  of  a  man's  life 
cut  off  and  separated  from  his  daily  ex- 
istence, and  of  which  his  waking  hours 
know  nothing,  except  by  glimpses  of  re- 
membered dreams.  The  reinvigorating 
influence  of  healthful  sleep  is  more  sure- 
ly a  fact  than  it  is  capable  of  expla- 
nation. The  mastery  of  the  will,  the 
vigilant  ipsissimus  that  constitutes  the 
waking  self,  is  withdrawn;  yet  thought 
gjes  on,  intelligence  and  memory  are 
not  lost,  though  the  tiller  seems  to  blow 
about  in  the  wind,  and  the  sails  fly 
loose.  You  meet  old  friends;  you  talk 
of  scenes  and  events  unfamiliar  to  your 
daily  life;  you  hear  question  and  an- 
swer, novel  and  contradictory.  You 
know  by  an  infallible  test  that  it  is  an 
alien  mind,  and  not  your  own,  that 
offers  suggestion  or  inquiry.  There  is 
nothing  so  keen  in  us  as  that  intuitive 
perception  which  recognizes  at  once, 
and  infallibly,  the  thought  that  has  gone 
through  the  processes  of  germination 
and  birth,  as  our  own.  It  is  very  differ- 


ent from  the  same  thought  offered  inde- 
pendently and  originally  as  the  product 
of  another  intelligence.  That  test,  with- 
out seeking  mysteries  in  spiritualism, 
every  man  or  woman  has.  Call  up  your 
last  night's  dream.  It  has  as  strongly 
marked  tests  of  conference  with  intel- 
ligence other  than  your  own,  as  you 
will  meet  to-day.  We  lose  the  thread 
in  waking.  We  do  not  see  the  con- 
nection, and  it  all  looks  jumbled  and 
confused.  But  how  confused  our  wak- 
ing thoughts  would  be,  if  subjected  to 
like  tests,  although  these  go  on  under 
the  conscious  supervision  of  the  will !  In 
sleep,  as  in  waking,  we  confer  with  other 
intelligences  than  our  own,  and  do  it 
perhaps  familiarly  and  frequently.  It 
is  no  answer  to  call  this  transcendental- 
ism or  spiritualism.  It  is  a  question  of 
fact.  You  do  or  you  do  not.  Settle  in 
your  own  mind  whether  you  do  receive 
suggestions  in  y9ur  sleep,  independent 
of  any  processes  of  your  thought,  and 
accept  the  whole  consequence.  It  need 
not  be  very  wise  or  very  prudent;  the 
test  is  not  its  wisdom  or  its  prudence, 
but  the  absolute  fact  of  the  independent 
suggestion.  That  done,  do  not  let  spe- 
cious philosophy  argue  you  out  of  the 
plain  evidence  of  your  senses.  No  doubt 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  astronomy  gave  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  movements  of 
the  planetary  system,  yet  it  was  wrong, 
though  it  stood  the  mathematical  tests 
of  a  thousand  years,  and  received  the 
approbation  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

' '  At  this  crucial  point,  when  the 
thought  was  in  my  mind  to  anticipate 
by  a  few  hours  or  moments  the  end, 
the  comforter  came,  or  rather  was  with 
me.  Now  in  my  weakness  she  supported 
me  when  I  needed  support.  There  has 
been  no  day  since  the  separation  of  our 
material  existence  when  life's  heavier 
trials  have  not  found  that  comforter  by 
my  side. 

' '  The  dawn  came  slowly  and  heav- 
ily, with  no  cessation  of  the  fierce 
shock  of  the  contending  elements.  At 
times  the  sphjere  of  the  firmament 
seemed  to  burst  and  shiver  with  the 
blinding,  quivering  flash;  the  solid  waves 
banged  and  broke  upon  one  another ;  and 
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the  huge  oaks  groaned  and  fell  under 
the  blast.  The  mighty  waters  of  rain 
rolled  down  with  ebb  and  flow,  as  if  a 
lake  set  upright  poured  its  surface  down 
and  obscured  everything  at  a  few  yards' 
distance.  The  most  terrifying  fact  vis- 
ible in  all  this  confusion  was  the  rapid 
rising  of  the.lake.  The  black-jack  oak, 
that  had  received  me  out  of  the  alliga- 
tor's jaws,  had  now  its  top  branches  and 
vines  sweeping  and  tossing  in  the  water. 
Below  me  the  contracted  surface  of  the 
island  was  swimming  in  pools.  The  eye 
could  not  detect  any  difference  between 
the  level  of  the  lake  and  the  level  of  the 
land.  In  a  few  hours  the  island  would 
be  entirely  submerged,  and  the  rain 
fell  as  if  the  reservoirs  of  the  heavens 
were  inexhaustible.  Nothing  in  that 
fearful  hour  kept  up  my  strength,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  twenty-four 
hours'  fasting,  but  the  sense  of  com- 
panionship, the  assured  comfort  of  that 
loving,  encouraging  presence.  Though 
I  might  take  refuge  in  the  trees  as  the 
waters  rose,  yet  they  were  places  of  dif- 
ficult or  doubtful  security.  Every  hour 
some  forest  giant  yielded.  As  the  water 
rose,  and  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
roots,  what  probability  was  there  that 
any  orie  would  outstand  the  storm? 
Climbing  the  tall,  slippery  shaft  of  the 
one  or  two  pine-trees  that  still  stood  was 
impossible,  and  the  huge  oaks  branched 
low  with  boughs  bending  downward. 
Hour  after  hour  went  by,  the  hurricane 
still  at  its  height,  and  I  clung  to  the 
crotch  of  the  oak,  planning  and  reject- 
ing a  dozen  impossible  modes  of  escape. 
As  it  drew  on  toward  noon  the  wind 
abated;  the  violence  of  the  rain  ceased, 
and  I  could  see,  to  my  surprise  and 
gratification,  the  cottage  at  Fannistan 
still  standing.  The  lull  did  not  last 
long.  I  used  it  in  digesting  a  plan  of 
escape. 

"  I  observed  that  as  the  storm  re- 
ni'wc'il  its  violence  the  wind  was  setting 
from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass. 
It  had  been  north-northwest,  and  now 
it  was  south-southeast.  From  this  fact 
I  drew  several  important  conclusions. 

"  First,  that  the  very  centre  of  the 
cyclone  must  have  passed  over  this 


vicinage.  Otherwise  there  would  have 
been  a  chopping  and  changing  to  va- 
rious points,  as  we  skirted  the  circle  of 
the  wind.  A  cyclone  is  a  moving  whirl- 
wind of  greater  or  less  diameter.  The 
body  of  the  storm  has  its  own  general 
progressive  direction,  besides  carrying 
within  itself  the  long,  circular,  gyratory 
motion  of  the  wind;  just  as  a  top  moves 
down  a  slight  incline,  while  the  toy  it- 
self is  spinning  rapidly  on  its  peg.  The 
top,  that  is,  the  circle  of  the  wind, 
crossed  us  as  it  moved  from  east  to 
west.  It  began  north-northwest,  and 
continued  so  till  we  were  in  its  centre, 
where  there  was  a  lull  of  short  flurries. 
The  other  hemisphere  of  the  wind,  the 
reverse  current,  caught  us  in  coming 
back  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

"  The  second  consideration,  or  corol- 
lary, was  that  as  the  violence  of  the 
wind  in  one  direction  had  lasted  from 
ten  p.  M.  of  the  15th,  to  twelve  M.  of 
the  16th,  we  might  expect  the  same 
duration  of  violence,  fourteen  hours,  be- 
fore the  other  half  had  passed  over  us. 
This  dissipated  any  doubts  as  to  the 
practicability  of  remaining  on  the  hum- 
mock. I  had  to  choose  between  the  risk 
of  drowning  in  an  attempt  at  escape, 
and  the  same  hazard  of  drowning  if  I 
remained  on  the  island. 

"  The  lake  was  certainly  an  ugly 
thing  to  look  at.  No  light  craft  could 
possibly  live  there.  I  must  choose  a 
heavier  vessel;  something  sluggish,  in- 
ert, steady,  that  could  not  be  beaten  to 
pieces  or  tossed  about  like  a  skiff,  even 
if  that  choice  was  permitted  te  me.  My 
refuge  must  be  one  of  the  logs  or  trees 
that  occasionally  floated  by,  or  were 
blown  upon  the  island.  I  got  down  into 
the  shallow  water  and  crossed  to  my 
point  of  observation  at  the  black-jack. 
A  little  cape  jutted  out  from  this  end 
like  the  blade  of  an  ax.  Obliquely 
across,  a  similar  point  on  the  second 
hummock  reached  out  into  the  water. 
These  abutments  projected  nearly  op- 
posite each  other,  though  on  different 
ends  of  the  hummocks,  and  the  current 
of  wind,  south-southeast,  bore  directly 
from  one  to  the  other.  There  was  my 
point  of  departure. 
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u  Dragging  themselves  loose  from  en- 
tangling vines  and  the  bottom,  as  the 
water  arose,  lay  two  trees  in  the  water. 
The  farther  end  of  both  was  beginning 
to  sway  out.  When  they  reached  the 
open  current,  they  would  swing  vio- 
lently loose,  and  rush  through  the  gap 
or  sluice ;  and  I  had  not  much  time  to 
choose. 

"  The  outer  one,  which  would  soon  be 
free,  was  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a 
huge  pine.  The  fronds  were  still  green 
upon  it,  and  the  limbs  unbroken.  It  had 
been  blown,  probably,  from  the  bank  on 
the  main-land,  and  tossed  6ver  to  this 
point.  Its  branches,  the  fronds  that 
would  partially  protect,  and  the  huge 
weight  and  solidity  recommended  it. 
The  other  tree  did  not  present  as  safe 
projections  by  which  I  could  hold  on  or 
bind  myself.  But  I  had  felled  too  many 
pine-trees  to  put  confidence  in  this  one. 
Often  the  last  chip  will  fall  out  before 
the  momentarily  balancing  trunk  will 
incline  to'  its  fall.  The  weight  around 
the  stem  of  a  pine  is  divided  evenly 
among  its  branches,  so  that  it  is  bal- 
anced, as  I  have  seen  the  corky  sub- 
stance of  a  bit  of  cornstalk  poised  on 
the  point  of  a  knife  by  thrusting  two 
table  forks  at  proper  angles  and  dis- 
tances into  it.  In  the  water  there 
would  be  no  preponderating  weight  to 
bear  any  side  of  my  floating  pine  down, 
and  keep  it  steady  on  an  even  keel.  It 
would  inevitably  roll,  and  in  the  flood 
and  the  storm  roll  rapidly.  It  was  a  the- 
ory, but  I  had  to  be  guided  by  theory, 
and  I  turned  to  my  other  raft. 

"  This  was  a  huge,  bare  live-oak  with 


the  trunk  divided  into  two  large  limbs. 
If  there  had  ever  been  any  others,  they 
were  broken  off.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  great  Y.  At  the  stump  was  a  root  or 
two  that  I  might  hold  on  by,  but  it 
looked  precarious.  It  would  not  roll, 
certainly,  and  that  was  the  main  con- 
sideration. As  I  mounted  it  pickaback, 
and  girded  myself  to  it  with  my  cotton- 
ades  and  suspenders,  the  pine  launched 
off,  dragging  my  raft  loose  in  the  effort, 
and  swam  splendidly  into  the  gap.  I 
thought  I  had  missed  my  calculation, 
but,  as  it  got  free,  it  shot  in,  spinning 
like  a  whirligig.  My  barge  followed, 
plunging  somewhat,  but  comparatively 
steady.  Every  wave  dashed  over  me. 
I  was  frequently  strangled  and  blinded, 
and  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  clinging  to  the  log.  It  turned  slow- 
ly round  as  it  went,  for  which  I  was  not 
sorry.  How  anxious  I  grew  as  it  neared 
the  cape !  I  slipped  loose  my  fastenings 
for  a  plunge,  but  it  swung  round  and 
lay  snug  and  close  right  against  the 
bank. 

4 '  I  had  looked  forward  with  some  un- 
necessary apprehension,  as  it  proved,  to 
the  passage  of  the  second  slue.  For- 
tunately a  great  heap  of  logs  had  drift- 
ed in  and  was  lodged.  To  climb  over 
these  to  the  shallow  water  on  the  far- 
ther side  cost  only  a  few  scratches  and 
bruises.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
after  my  raft  got  afloat,  I  was  safe  and 
sound  on  the  main-land,  and  half  an 
hour  later  1  was  sipping  Senorita  Fan- 
chon's  hot  brandy  toddy;  and  that  is 
the  whole  story  of  my  perils  and  es- 


cape. 


Will  Wallace  Harney. 
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RACHEL  AT  THE  WELL. 

BY  an  elm-tree  half  decayed, 
In  a  skeleton  of  shade 

From  the  bird-forsaken  boughs, 
With  the  melancholy  stains 
Of  a  century  of  rains, 
And  its  quaintly  mended  panes, 
Stands  the  house. 

From  the  modern  street  aloof, 
It  uprears  its  olden  roof 

In  the  sleepy  summer  air; 

And  the  shadow  falls  across, 

And  the  sunlight  sheds  a  gloss 

On  the  patches  of  old  moss, 

Here  and  there. 

Near  the  gate  that  guards  the  lane, 
With  its  rusty  hinge  and  chain, 

Hangs,  half -shut,  the  crippled  wicket. 
Lilac  clumps,  beyond  the  wall, 
Grow  neglected,  filling  all 
The  wild  dooryard  with  a  tall, 
Tangled  thicket. 

There  's  a  little  path  between 
The  encroaching  ranks  of  green ; 

Then  a  garden,  half-grown  over 
With  striped  grass  and  poppies  red; 
There  the  sunflower  hangs  her  head ; 
And  you  scent  somewhere  a  bed 
Of  sweet  clover. 

There  is  fennel  mixed  with  phlox ; 
And,  with  pinks  and  hollyhocks, 
Here  the  mistress  of  the  place, 
In  her  lone  and  widowed  age, 
Keeps  her  caraway  and  sage, 
Immemorial  heritage 
Of  her  race. 

Midway  from  the  darkened  gable 
To  the  battered  barn  and  stable, 
Is  the  well;  and  there,  aslant, 
Warped  and  cracked  with  sun  and  rain, 
Stands  the  well-sweep  in  the  lane, 
On  its  one  leg,  like  a  crane, 
Long  and  gaunt. 
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In  her  ancient  bombazine, 
And  her  hood  of  faded  green, 

From  the  kitchen,  on  her  crutch, 
Comes  the  widow  with  her  pail ; 
In  the  hook  she  hangs  the  bail ; 
And  the  well-sweep  gives  a  wail 
At  her  touch. 

With  a  dismal,  wailing  creak, 
Like  an  almost  human  shriek, 

Down  the  slow  sweep  goes,  and  up 
Brings  the  wavering  pail  once  more; 
While  in  yellow  pinafore 
Runs  her  grandchild  from  the  door, 
With  a  cup. 

Grandchild ,  did  I  say  V     Behold ! 
Like  a  fleece  of  living  gold 

Just  let  loose  from  fairy-land, 
Half  to  perfect  beauty  spun, 
And  half  flying  in  the  sun, 
Making  sun  and  shadow  one, 
See  her  stand ! 

In  old  Rachel  can  there  be 
Aught  akin  to  such  as  she? 

Winter's  snow  and  summer's  glow! 
Poor  old  Rachel,  bent  and  thin, 
Withered  cheeks  and  peaked  chin, 
Has  outlived  all  other  kin 
Long  ago. 

From  the  curb,  with  many  a  groan, 
Comes  the  bucket  to  the  stone; 

And  the  crutch  is  in  its  place; 
And  now,  pausing  at  the  brink, 
For  the  elf  to  dip  and  drink, 
She,  poor  soul,  must  breathe  and  think 
For  a  space. 

Lo!  the  cloudy  years,  they  part 
Like  a  morning  mist;  her  heart 

For  a  moment  is  beguiled 

By  sad  fancies  thronging  fast: 

She  beholds  the  glowing  past, 

Her  own  girlish  image,  glassed 

In  the  child. 

And  will  ever  that  sweet  elf 
Be  a  creature  like  herself. 

Bowed  with  age  and  grief  and  care  ? 
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Can  such  freshness  fade  away 
To  a  phantom  of  decay  — 
Golden  tresses,  to  a  gray 
Ghost  of  hair? 

'T  was  but  yesterday  she  saw 
Her  owji  grandam  go  to  draw 

Water,  with  her  pail  and  crutch, 
And  she  wondered  to  behold 
One  so  pitifully  old ! 
Eighty  years,  when  all  is  told, 
Are  not  much. 

Like  a  vision  of  the  dawn, 
Youth  appears,  and  youth  is  gone; 
From  four  summers  to  four  score 
Is  a  dream !     'T  is  ever  so: 
Roses  come  and  roses  go, 
Roses  fade  and  roses  blow, 
Evermore. 

Ruined  petals  strew  the  walk; 
Laughing  buds  are  on  the  stalk; 

Mighty  nature  is  consoled. 
Surging  life  no  bounds  can  stay; 
Beauty  floods  the  young  and  gay; 
Life  and  beauty  ebb  away 
From  the  old. 

We  are  figures  on  the  loom : 
Out  of  darkness,  into  gloom, 

We  but  flit  across  the  frame; 
And  the  gnomes  that  toil  within 
Care  not  for  the  web  they  spin; 
Ever  ending,  they  begin 
Still  the  same. 

While  sad  Rachel  dimly  peers 
Through  the  glimmering  film  of  years, 

There  the  grandchild,  all  aglow, 
Stooping,  dipping,  sees  by  chance 
Her  own  merry  countenance 
In  the  water  wave  and  glance 
To  and  fro. 

Tossing  arms  and  gleeful  scream 
Startle  Rachel  from  her  dream; 
And  as  sunshine  in  dark  seas 
Gilds  some  lone  and  rocky  isle, 
On  the  wrinkled  face  the  while 
Rests  a'heavenly  light,  a  smile 
Of  deep  peace. 
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In  her  love  she  lives  again: 
Worlds  may  pass,  if  love  remain, 

And  the  soul  is  reconciled. 

Rachel  knows  not  age  nor  care, 

Life  and  hope  are  everywhere, 

As  her  heart  goes  out  in  prayer 

For  the  child. 

Little  fingers  drop  the  cup, 
Which  old  Rachel  must  take  up ; 

Rachel,  smiling,  stoops  with  pain, 
While  away  the  maiden  hies, 
After  birds  and  butterflies, 
Clapping  hands  with  happy  cries, 
Down  the  lane. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


THE   CATS   OF   ANTIQUITY. 


CATS! 

"  I  hate  cats." 

"Do  you!     I  adore  them." 

"You  are  an  oddity." 

"  And  so  are  you." 

The  human  race  may  be  divided  into 
people  who  hate  cats  and  people  who 
adore  them;  the  neutrals  being  few  in 
number,  and  for  intellectual  and  moral 
reasons  not  worth  considering.  Such 
at  least  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  view 
of  those  grimalkin  rabbis  who  hold  that 
the  earth  and  man  were  created  for  cats. 

This  division  takes  place  early  in  life. 
Even  in  short  clothes  one  boy  will  stone 
the  sweetest  kitten,  while  another  will 
coddle,  the  rustiest  and  crustiest  tommy. 
A  Hindoo  might  suggest  the  explana- 
tion, that  in  some  previous  state  of  ex- 
istence the  first  urchin  had  been  a  dog, 
and  the  second  a  cat;  but  not  having 
been  born  in  India,  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls;  I  am  quite  as  much 
inclined  to  attribute  this  diversity  to 
predestination.  I  mean,  of  course,  a  pre- 
destination arising  from  some  innate  pe- 
culiarity of  the  sensibilities. 

The  distinction  in  question  not  only 
comes  early  in  life,  but  it  comes  for 
good.  I  never  knew  a  cat-hater  to  be 
converted  from  the  error  of  his  wavs 


in  mature  years;  nor  did  I  ever  know  a 
cat-fancier  who  was  permitted  to  fall 
from  his  beautiful  faith.  But  here  a 
moral  discrimination  must  be  made: 
there  are  those  who  pet  pussy  to  please 
themselves;  there  are  others  who  pet 
him  to  give  him  a  pleasure.  The  true 
cat-lover  is  he  whose  object  is,  not  to 
feel  the  soft  fur  or  to  watch  the  divert- 
ing gambols,  but  to  make  the  animal 
happy. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
circumstances  have  something  to  do  with 
the  development  of  these  contrary  in- 
stincts. Old  maids  and  old  bachelors 
especially  are  quite  settled  in  their 
minds  as  to  whether  they  hate  or  love 
cats.  Why  is  it  that  celibacy  leads  to 
such  an  interest  in  the  feline  race,  and 
will  not  accept  of  neutrality  ?  Because 
the  feline  race  is  pettable;  because  it 
makes  a  strong  claim  to  be  taken  to 
your  bosom ;  you  must  either  welcome  it 
warmly,  or  repulse  it  vigorously.  And 
the  celibate,  particularly  if  of  the 
female  gender,  is  by  necessity  a  person 
who  either  needs  a  pet,  or  who  has 
learned  to  war  with  pets.  The  old 
maid  identifies  her  cat  with  some  lost 
man,  and  worships  him;  or  she  identifies 
your  cat  with  some  faithless  man,  and 
abhors  him.  No  neutrality  for  her;  a 
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beating  heart  goes  into  the  matter ;  she 
must  love,  or  she  must  detest. 

The  select  natures  who  adore  cats 
will  hereafter  honor  the  name  of  Champ- 
fleury.  With  the  taste  and  sensibility 
of  a  humane  soul,  and  in  that  crystalline 
prose  which  every  Frenchman  writes  as 
soon  as  he  is  born,  Champfleury  has 
composed  a  charming  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  on  the  history, 
habits,  and  character  of  cats.  The 
book  is  published  in  Paris  by  J.  Roth- 
schild (not  the  Jewish  banker),  and  the 
triumphant  fourth  edition  bears  the  date 
of  1870.  I  shall  draw  on  it  largely  for 
facts,  and  shall  venture  to  add  a  few  of 
my  own. ' 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  date,  cause, 
and  manner  of  the  creation  of  the 
species  caflus.  The  Greek  mythologists 
assert  that  Apollo  having  made  a  lion 
to  frighten  his  hunting  sister  Diana,  the 
latter,  by  way  of  satirizing  his  monster, 
made  a  grimalkin.  But  the  Greeks  be- 
ing polytheists  and  addicted  to  fables, 
I  place  small  faith  in  their  declarations, 
especially  on  so  grave  a  subject.  I  pre- 
fer to  listen  to  the  Arabs,  who,  as  a 
sister  people  of  the  Jews,  ought  to  have 
traditions  of  the  creation  which  one  can 
"  tie  to,"  and  who,  as  the  authors  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  have 
earned  a  title  to  our  confidence.  The 
fact  then  appears  to  be  that  after 
Noah  had  entered  into  the  ark,  his 
family  represented  to  him  that  the  mice 
would  devour  their  provisions;  where- 
upon the  patriarch  addressed  a  prayer 
on  the  subject  to  Allah,  who  in  response 
caused  the  lion  to  sneeze  a  full-grown 
cat  from  his  nostrils;  the  result  being 
that  the  mice  were  not  only  kept  in 
order  during  the  Deluge,  but  were  im- 
pressed with  that  timidity  which  has 
made  them  lurk  in  holes  ever  since. 
Such  is  the  narrative  of  Damirei,  an 
Arab  naturalist,  who,  in  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Hegira,  wrote  a  history 
of  animals  under  the  title  of  Haout  el 
Haiawana.  I  will  simply  remark  con- 
cerning his  statement,  that  I  have  never 
seen  it  contradicted. 

It  should  inspire  our  youthful  nation 
with  an  immense  respect  for  cats,  to 


learn  that  they  have  been  known  in  his- 
tory as  domesticated  animals  for  3558 
years.  Just  1688  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  1071  years  before  the 
birth  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  overthrew 
Josiah  king  of  the  Jews,  935  years 
before  the  birth  of  Romulus,  and  88 
years  (according  to  Josephus)  before 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  into  the  desert, 
cats  first  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

What  species?  Ehrenberg,  who  ex- 
amined various  cat  mummies,  says  that 
they  resemble  a  kind  still  extant  in 
Abyssinia,  both  in  the  domesticated  and 
savage  state.  De  Blainville  thinks  he 
has  proved  that  the  Egyptians  had 
three  varieties,  and  that  they  all  exist 
still  in  Africa,  both  wild  and  tame. 
But  when  we  compare  cat  habits  in  the 
time  of  the  pyramids  with  cat  habits  in 
the  era  of  steam  navigation,  we  are 
puzzled  by  the  difference.  Our  nine- 
teenth century  grimalkin  has  no  taste 
for  hunting  in  marshes,  and  swimming 
back  with  a  booty  of  dead  ducks  to  his 
master.  Clever  as  the  Egyptians  were 
in  getting  day's  works  out  of  Hebrews, 
I  don't  believe  they  could  have  got  any 
such  day's  works  out  of  our  water-hating 
felines.  A  larger  and  wilder  breed  it 
must  have  been ;  a  breed  still  retaining 
much  of  the  strength  and  the  hunting 
furor  of  a  state  of  nature;  something 
approaching  nearer  to  a  wild  cat  than 
to  what  we  understand  by  a  tame  one. 

However,  a  cat  of  some  kind  this 
animal  was ;  we  have  statues  and  medals 
and  pictures  showing  his  form  ;  we  have 
his  mummies  and  his  mummy  cases, 
all  cat-like ;  and  finally  the  Egyptians 
called  him  Maou.  Clearly  enough  the 
beast  spoke  the  same  language  then  that 
he  speaks  at  present.  Clearly  enough, 
also,  he  named  himself.  "Maou." 
Very  considerate  of  the  Egyptians  to 
give  him  his  own  cry  for  a  cognomen. 
Perhaps  the  fact  indicates  that  their 
language  was  still  in  a  child-like  state, 
and  not  very  well  furnished  with  words 
or  even  with  sounds.  Possibly  also  it 
shows  that  the  animal  was  known  to  and 
named  by  them  long  before  they  were 
civilized  enough  and  artistic  enough  to 
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paint  and  carve  his  form  upon  their 
monuments  and  medals.  If  this  sugges- 
tion seem  reasonable  we  may  give  his 
domestication  a  higher  antiquity  even 
than  3558  years. 

Well,  here  we  have  Maou  in  old 
Egypt;  under  the  best  of  discipline, 
like  everything  else  in  old  Egypt ;  going 
out  hunting  in  boats  with  his  master; 
adequate  to  swimming  and  to  fetching 
game ;  a  helpful  actor  in  a  new  civil- 
ization ;  worthy  of  showing  on  monu- 
ments. One  mural  picture  represents 
him  seizing  a  large  bird  with  his  teeth, 
a  smaller  one  with  his  fore  paws,  and  a 
still  smaller  one  with  his  hind  paws,  with 
the  obvious  intent  of  bringing  all  three 
to  an  Egyptian  in  a  boat.  Another  ex- 
hibits him  in  a  boat,  raising  himself  up 
against  the  knees  of  his  master,  while 
the  latter  is  about  to  throw  the  curved 
schbot,  or  boomerang,  at  some  quarry. 
Paintings  of  this  character,  proving 
that  the  cat  had  been  trained  as  a  re- 
triever, date  mostly  from  the  XVIIIth 
and  XlXth  dynasties,  1638  and  1440 
years  before  our  era. 

But  Maou  was  also  a  member  of  the 
family  circle.  In  some  pictures  we  dis- 
cover him  under  the  chair  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  the  fellow-pet  of 
dogs  and  monkeys,  no  doubt  already  a 
good  purrer.  A  certain  King  Hana, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  as  far  back 
as  the  Xlth  dynasty,  has  been  obliging 
enough  to  leave  us  his  statue  in  the 
necropolis  of  Thebes,  and,  between  his 
feet,  the  image  of  his  cat  Bouhaki. 
Many  little  bronze  or  terra-cotta  figures 
represent  pussies  decorated  with  ear- 
rings and  broad  collars,  the  ear-rings 
glorious  with  jewelry  in  gold,  and  the 
collars  showing  the  staring  eye  which 
symbolized  the  sun.  As  sun-worship 
is  rationally  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  human  inventions  in  religion,  here, 
in  this  glaring  eye,  we  have  another 
squint  at  vast  antiquity. 

In  fact,  Maou  had  already  made  his 
way  into  the  circle  of  Egyptian  devo- 
tions. The  goddess  Pasht  or  Bast  or 
Bubastis  generally  wears  the  head  of  a 
cat,  and  in  her  temple  cats  were  kept 
as  sacred  animals.  Egyptian  ladies, 


who  made  the  worship  of  Bubastis  their 
special  orthodoxy,  have  signified  the 
fact  by  leaving  funeral  statues  bearing 
the  inscription  Techau,  a  word  signify- 
ing tabby.  By  the  way,  Techau,  if  pro- 
nounced in  my  fashion,  which  is  of 
course  the  correct  one,  gives  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  spit  of  a  suspicious  pussy. 
Another  instance  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Egyptians  for  the  understanding 
of  cats.  Maou  and  Techau!  Of  course 
the  cats  could  comprehend  who  was  re- 
ferred to. 

What  part  Maou  and  Techau  played 
in  the  worship  of  Bubastis  we  cannot 
say;  perhaps  their  main  duty  was  to 
catch  the  profane  vermin  who  defiled 
the  temple;  probably  their  reward  was 
to  help  the  priests  finish  the  sacrifices. 
Three  tables  —  first  the  goddess;  then 
the  holy  men ;  then  the  holy  beasts.  By 
the  time  that  these  last  had  done  their 
part,  it  is  likely  that  the  temple  mice 
had  cause  to  be  as  poor  as  our  own  pro- 
verbial church  mouse. 

After  Maou  had  accomplished  his 
pious  labors  in  this  life,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  cat  resurrection  by  em- 
balming, and  was  safely  stored  in  an 
honorable  tomb.  He  did  not  make  a 
handsome  corpse;  even  the  paint  which 
was  sometimes  daubed  on  his  preserved 
face  has  not  rendered  him  lovely;  you 
feel  as  little  desire  to  pet  him  as  to  kiss 
the  mummy  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
Long,  narrow,  and  meagre,  wrapped 
closely  to  the  neck  in  curiously  plaited 
straw,  his  head  alone  is  exposed,  and  is 
too  obviously  a  skeleton  caput,  its  once 
sleek  fur  changed  to  an  ugly  parchment. 
The  entire  "conserve"  looks  rather  like 
an  oblong  bundle  than  like  an  animal. 
The  cases,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  the 
feline  shape,  rudely  carved  and  archaic, 
but  not  unlike  life. 

It  is  probable  that  Maou  had  the  hon- 
or of  being  embalmed  only  when  he  was 
attached  to  a  temple.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  in  general  dead  cats  were  carried 
to  sacred  buildings,  salted,  and  then 
buried  in  the  holy  city  of  Bubastis,  the 
seat  of  the  goddess  Bast.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  all  grimalkins  were 
held  to  be  more  or  less  worshipful. 
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And  yet,  if  we  may  confide  in  the 
confiding  old  Greek,  Maou  had  some 
eccentricities  which  ought  to  have 
shaken  the  faith  of  his  adorers.  For 
instance,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assassin- 
ating his  offspring,  and  this  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  he  wanted  the  exclu- 
sive attention  of  his  wife.  For  a  wife  he 
had ;  the  Egyptians,  in  their  benevolence, 
were  cat  match-makers;  to  every  torn 
they  assigned  a  suitable  tabby,  having 
due  regard  to  character  and  appearance. 
Another  of  Maou's  freaks  was  suicide, 
and  that  by  fire,  indicating  perhaps  a 
reaction  against  his  aquatic  education. 
In  case  of  a  conflagration  the  Egyptians 
were  less  anxious  to  save  their  property 
than  their  cats,  gathering  in  a  crowd 
about  the  burning  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  animals  at  a  dis- 
tance. Meanwhile  Maou,  possessed 
with  a  frenzy,  squeezed  between  the 
friendly  legs  or  jumped  over  the  adoring 
heads,  and  so  frequently  made  a  way  to 
his  funeral  pyre. 

44  Whenever  this  happens,"  says 
Herodotus,  with  his  alluring  good  faith, 
"  it  diffuses  universal  sorrow.  Also,  in 
whatever  family  a  cat  dies,  every  indi- 
vidual cuts  off  his  eyebrows." 

But  no  absurdity  could  quell  the 
Kiiyptian's  devotion  to  Maou.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  relates  that  a  Roman  having 
accidentally  killed  a  cat,  the  common 
people  of  Egypt  attacked  his  house  in  a 
fury,  and  in  spite  of  the  king's  guards 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name, 
put  the  unlucky  fellow  to  death.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  some  which  could  hardly  have 
been  domesticated,  were  worshiped  in 
the  land  of  the  pyramids.  The  ibis  was 
always  buried  in  Hermopolis;  the  shrew- 
mice  and  the  hawks  in  Butos.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  priests  promul- 
gated the  sacredness  of  such  animals  as 
were  useful  to  man,  in  order  to  save 
them  from  useless  slaughter,  increase 
their  numbers,  and  thus  aid  the  progress 
of  civilization.  But  how  does  this  ex- 
plain a  reverence  for  hawks,  mice,  and 
crocodiles?  We  must  allow  some  force 
here  to  pantheism;  to  the  idea  that  the 
creator  reappears  in  his  creatures. 


On  the  whole,  Maou  puzzles  me  not 
a  little.  If  his  resurrection  should  come 
in  my  day.  I  should  find  him  a  very 
interesting  study,  but  I  should  hardly 
know  how  to  treat  him.  In  his  tastes 
for  swimming,  for  following  up  the  cast 
of  a  boomerang,  for  bringing  game  to 
his  master  instead  of  eating  it  himself, 
for  destroying  his  kittens,  and  for  com- 
mitting suicide,  I  fail  to  recognize  the 
cat  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prob- 
ably it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
Egyptians,  having  few  domestic  animals, 
took  special  pains  with  the  education  of 
such  as  they  had,  and  thus  brought  out 
capacities  and  characteristics  which  we 
scarcely  suspect.  By  the  way,  if  the 
subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  had  possessed 
dogs,  would  they  have  taught  cats  to 
hunt?  Perhaps,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  for  Bow-wow,  Maou  may  be  the 
oldest  ally  of  man. 

Did  Herodotus  take  a  cat  back  with 
him  to  Greece?  Probably  not;  the 
Egyptians  could  hardly  have  been  will- 
ing to  spare  him  one;  moreover  the 
beast  is  an  unwilling  traveler.  Imagine 
the  great  historian  dodging  about  every 
burning  house  that  he  came  to,  in  order 
to  keep  his  Maou  from  pelting  into  the 
embers!  It  seems  certain  that  he  not 
only  did  not  carry  a  cat  to  Greece,  but 
that  he  did  not  even  carry  thither  the 
taste  for  cats,  inasmuch  as  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  animal  in  early  Hellenic 
history.  The  lack  of  this  fancy  is  the 
greatest  blot  that  I  discover  in  the 
aesthetic  character  of  the  founders  of 
classic  art  and  literature.  It  is  likely 
that  they  were  well  punished  for  it; 
they  must  have  been  troubled  with  mice 
as  well  as  Macedonians. 

No  distinct  mention  of  Greek  cats  is 
to  be  found  until  we  reach  Theocritus, 
the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry,  born 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Herodotus,  or  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  before  our  era.  Even 
in  this  case  the  animal  may  have  been 
Greek  only  in  a  colonial  sense,  and 
finally  may  not  have  been  Greek  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  poet  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  passed  several  years  of  his 
life  in  Egypt. 
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"  Eunoa,  water!  "  calls  Praxinoe,  in 
the  dialogue  of  The  Syracusans.  "How 
slow  she  is!  The  cat  loves  repose.  Be- 
stir yourself .  Quick,  some  water." 

A  lazy  and  pleasure-loving  slave  is 
compared  to  a  cat.  Here  I  find  my 
familiar  friend*  the  soft  pet  who  likes  a 
warm  lap,  the  snoozing  pussy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  least  I  find  him 
as  the  world  misrepresents  him,  for  in 
his  special  line  of  business  he  is  not  an 
idle  creature,  but  patient,  painstaking, 
and  indefatigable. 

And  now  for  a  stroke  of  sublimity. 
From  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  of  Egypt 
down  to  Agathias,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Justinian,  this  cat  of  Theocritus  is  the 
only  distinct  and  authentic  cat  in  Lev- 
antine history.  In  all  the  tramplings  of 
armies,  the  batterings  of  sieges,  and  the 
tumblings  of  empires  throughout  a  sweep 
of  twenty-two  centuries,  we  hear  but  one 
unsupported  purr  and  one  isolated  mew. 
Agesilaus  has  his  Epaminondas;  Plato 
is  obliged  to  measure  himself  against 
Aristotle;  but  the  pussy  of  The  Syra- 
cusans  is  without  a  rival.  If  there  is 
any  grandeur  in  solitude,  here  you  have 
it. 

As  for  Agathias,  a  very  clever  advo- 
cate and  scholar  by  the  way,  he  makes 
an  ass  of  himself  by  versifying  two 
epigrams  against  a  clever  cat  that  had 
killed  his  tame  partridge.  A  still 
greater  ass  is  Damocharis,  a  disciple  of 
Agathias  and  known  among  his  con- 
temporaries as  "  The  Sacred  Column  of 
Grammar,"  who  rushes  to  the  consola- 
tion of  the  bereaved  lawyer  with  another 
epigram.  He  calls  the  cat  one  of  the 
dogs  of  Actaeon;  declares  that  in  eating 
the  partridge  of  Agathias,  he  had  de- 
voured Agathias  himself;  and  charges 
him  with  thinking  of  nothing  but  par- 
tridges while  the  mice  dance  and  re- 
joice. At  all  events,  one  learns  from 
this  hullabaloo  that  cats  were  kept  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  kill  mice,  and  that 
they  were  far  from  holding  the  worship- 
ful position  of  semi-sacerdotal  Maou  in 
ancient  Egypt. 

Turning  now  to  the  Romans,  we  learn 
from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  that  Diana 
once  took  the  form  of  a  cat,  therein  get- 


ting ahead  of  Satan  and  his  witches, 
who  frequently  performed  the  same 
miracle  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  Diana 
was  identified  by  the  classic  nations 
with  tne  Egyptian  goddess  Bast,  we 
find  in  this  story  a  reminiscence  of  the 
sacred  Maou  of  Bubastis. 

Pliny  speaks  of  cats;  and  so  does  Pal- 
ladius,  a  writer  of  the  times  of  Roman 
decadence ;  and  from  the  latter  we  learn 
that  they  were  useful  in  clearing  grana- 
ries of  mice.  All  thanks  to  the  man  for 
his  information,  though  we  could  have 
guessed  as  much,  unassisted.  But  had 
he  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  fur, 
the  song,  the  arching  back,  the  gentle 
fondlings,  the  innumerable  graces  of  my 
favorite  beast?  There  have  been  only 
two  golden  ages  for  pussy ;  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  that  of  modern 
Christianity;  and  the  first  was  even 
more  gloriously  golden  than  the  last. 

In  a  Pompeian  mosaic,  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  Naples,  we  find  record 
of  a  cat  who  must  have  lived  several 
centuries  earlier  than  the  slayer  of 
Agathias'  partridge.  He  too  is  a  bird- 
fancier,  for  he  has  something  like  a 
quail  under  his  left  paw,  and  you  can 
see  that  his  mouth  is  about  to  open  on 
the  neck  of  his  victim.  A  stout-bodied 
beast,  with  thick  limbs  and  a  massive 
tail,  he  resembles  the  wild  species  rather 
than  the  tame. 

A  later  age  furnishes  us  with  a  seal, 
in  the  bad  workmanship  of  the  Roman 
decadence,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  defunct  owner,  a  lady 
called  Lucconia  Felicula.  As  Felicula 
signifies  little  cat,  or  kitten,  here  we 
have  another  feline  monument.  At 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  a  mo- 
saic of  the  Roman  period,  representing 
a  cat  catching  a  mouse,  was  found  by 
the  antiquarian  Millin.  As  if  in  mock- 
ery, —  as  if  to  show  that  the  chasings  of 
this  world  never  attain  their  prey,  — 
Father  Time  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
deface  the  image  of  the  mouse.  There 
is  the  eternal  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
success,  and  there  is  its  object  escaping 
into  the  invisible. 

Next  comes  a  rude  funeral  monument, 
also  of  the  Gaulish  Roman  period,  ex- 
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hibiting  a  young  girl  holding  a  cat  in 
her  arms,  while  a  cock  stands  at  her 
feet.  There  too  the  old  destroyer  has 
been  busy,  this  time  banging  away  at 
the  feline  image,  as  if  it  had  just  oc- 
curred to  him  to  avenge  the  partridge 
of  Agathias.  In  spite  of  this  wrath, 
the  fact  is  evident  to  us  that  kittens 
might  be  pets  to  children  who  spoke 
Latin,  and  that  bereaved  parents  who 
spoke  Latin  might  sympathize  with  the 
t;iste.  The  drawing  of  the  figures,  by 
the  way,  is  wofully  poor,  and  shows 
that  the  Gallo-Roman  artists  of  those 
days  were  far  inferior  to  the  Japanese 
of  our  time,  and  scarcely  superior  to  the 
Chinese. 

Thenceforward  we  must  give  up  Ro- 
man eats,  except  so  far  as  we  may  learn 
something  from  old  moderns  who  wrote 
on  heraldry,  and  who  probably  had  ac- 
cess to  Latin  works  which  are  lost  to  us. 
Palliot,  one  of  the  most  venerable  of 
prose- writ  ing  Frenchmen,  who  published 
in  1664  The  True  and  Perfect  Science 
of  Blazonry,  delights  us  with  the  in- 
formation that  various  companies  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Caesars  had  cats  painted 
on  their  banners.  There  was  a  sea- 
givcn  cat  for  the  Online*  Auguxtei,  a 
half  cat  on  a  red  ground  for  the  Felices 
Seniores,  and  a  cat  with  one  eye  and 
one  ear  for  the  Alpini.  Palliot  is  so  sure 
of  his  case  that  he  gives  us  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  ' '  half  cat, ' '  a  lively  animal, 
exceedingly  well  sketched,  whose  head, 
fore-paws,  and  tip  of  tail  are  all  up  in 
playful  style,  while  his  hinder  moiety 
stands  in  the  unbeknown.  With  this 
two-legged  quadruped  we  take  our  leave 
of  cats  classical. 

We  come  now  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  time  of  great  spiritual  potency  for 
torn  and  tabby.  Like  some  other 
creatures  once  identified  with  the  wor- 
ship of  divinities,  cats  were  now  identi- 
fied with  the  powers  and  principalities 
of  darkness.  They  haunted  blood- 
stained castles,  accompanied  witches  in 
their  nocturnal  gambols  and  journey- 
ings.  and  otherwise  troubled  the  sad  im- 
agination which  characterized  medi- 
aeval Christianity,  especially  among  the 
Germanic  peoples.  When  St.  Dominic 
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preached  concerning  the  devil,  he  rep- 
resented him  under  the  form  of  a  cat. 
Numerous  legends  give  us  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  when  Satan  de- 
sired to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  faith- 
ful, he  frequently  clothed  himself  in  the 
body,  or  at  least  in  the  skin,  of  a  black 
tommy.  Out  of  what  nest-egg  of  fact 
were  these  tales  hatched?  No  doubt 
partly  out  of  the  old  pagan  union  be- 
tween the  animal  and  certain  forms  of 
idolatry,  such  as  the  worship  of  Bast 
and  of  Diana.  Among  the  northern 
peoples  it  had  once  been  believed  that 
the  car  of  the  goddess  Frigga  was  drawn 
by  cats.  There  is  also  a  physical  cause: 
the  beast's  eyes  glisten  strangely  in  the 
dark;  even  by  day  his  glassy  stare  is 
disquieting  to  some  nervous  tempera- 
ments; and  so,  like  the  owl  and  other 
glaring,  lustrous-orbed  creatures,  he  was 
handed  over  to  devil  worship. 

The  old-time  peasant  of  France  be- 
lieved that  if  a  cat  was  in  a  cart,  and 
the  wind  blew  from  him  to  the  horse, 
the  latter  would  have  a  double  load  to 
draw.  Same  increase  of  burden  to 
horses,  if  cavaliers  wore  cat  fur  on  their 
garments.  Sorcerers,  as  well  as  their 
great  master,  sometimes  took  the  feline 
shape.  A  certain  woman  of  Billancourt 
in  France  was  cooking  an  omelet,  when 
a  black  cat  which  sat  in  the  chimney- 
corner  remarked,  "It  is  done,  turn 
it  over."  The  woman,  being  a  good 
Christian,  threw  the  omelet  in  the  cat's 
face  and  burnt  him.  The  next  day  one 
of  her  neighbors,  well  known  to  her  as 
a  sorcerer,  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek.  In 
presence  of  these  facts,  reason  bows  his 
conceited  head,  and  faith  asserts  do- 
minion. Perhaps  it  is  the  cats  who 
give  power  to  planchette,  and  enable 
Mr.  Home  to  fly  out  of  windows. 

We  must  not  be  specially  bitter  on 
cats  because  they  were  so  mixed  up 
with  the  rampagings  of  Lucifer.  The 
canine  race  had  something  of  the  same 
repute;  the  ringleaders  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft  were  aided  by  Satan  in  the 
form  of  a  large  black  dog;  and  Tain 
O'Shanter  saw  him  at  Kirk  Allowag  in 
the  guise  of  a  "  towsy  tyke,  black,  grim, 
and  large."  Moreover,  grimalkin  now 
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and  then  turned  against  his  satanic 
master.  A  French  architect  of  the 
good  old  believing  times  being  unable 
to  finish  an  audaciously  planned  bridge, 
the  devil  offered  to  bring  the  work  to 
completion  on  condition  that  he  might 
have  the  first  soul  which  crossed  it. 
The  work  done,  the  sly  architect  scared 
a  cat  over;  the  devil,  though  disap- 
pointed, advanced  to  seize  his  prey;  the 
beast  made  fight  and  scratched  his  black 
face  for  him  ;  defeat  and  flight  of  the 
arch  enemy. 

Another  true  story.  A  certain  Count 
of  Combourg,  who  was  noted  for  pos- 
sessing a  wooden  leg  and  a  black  cat, 
died  several  centuries  ago  for  reasons 
best  known  to  his  doctor.  But  some- 
thing troubled  his  repose,  or  he  had 
provocation  to  trouble  that  of  other 
people.  Every  now  and  then  he  turned 
out  for  a  nightly  promenade,  and  was 
encountered  an  unpleasant  number  of 
times  on  the  grand  stairway  of  his 
castle  ;  but  occasionally,  finding  that  his 
personal  attention  was  not  needed,  or 
being  occupied  otherwheres,  he  sent  his 
wooden  leg  and  black  cat  on  these  ex- 
peditions. Champfleury  gives  us  an 
impressive  sketch  of  the  beast  descend- 
ing the  grim  old  stone  staircase,  closely 
followed  by  the  stumpy  limb  with  band- 
ages flying.  Such  is  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  picture  that  infidelity  must  fade 
before  it. 

Degraded  like  Moloch,  Beelzebub, 
Lucifer,  and  other  names  of  ancient 
worship,  to  a  companionship  with  Satan, 
the  cats  had  a  hard  time  of  it  among 
our  sombrely  and  savagely  pious  ances- 
tors. The  culmination  of  many  a  re- 
ligious fete  in  France,  Germany,  En- 
gland, etc.,  consisted  in  pitching  some 
wretched  pussy  off  a  height  or  into  a 
bonfire.  In  1573  certain  Frenchmen 
received  a  quittance  of  a  hundred  sols 
parisis  for  having  furnished  during  three 
years  all  the  cats  necessary  for  the  fires 
of  the  festival  of  St.  John!  In  1604  the 
boyish  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.,  obtained  mercy  of  the  king 
for  /ill  the  cats  which  were  to  be  scorched 
on  this  pious  occasion.  The  same  Dau- 
phin, however,  was  not  so  far  enlight- 


ened but  that  he  hunted  cats  on  horse- 
back, doubtless  by  way  of  preparing  him 
for  the  chase  of  wilder  game. 

In  1323  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  assisted 
by  several  of  his  monks,  buried  a  black 
cat  in  a  box,  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  all  with  a  view  to  dealings  with 
the  devil.  Animal  howls;  citizens  dig 
him  up;  abbot  and  monks  are  tried  for 
satanic  practices;  two  are  banished  and 
two  burnt  at  the  stake.  Now  and  then 
a  cat  gotlnto  more  intelligent,  humane, 
and  truly  pious  company.  A  certain 
hermit  of  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
is  celebrated  by  John,  a  deacon  of 
Rome,  for  the  blessed  content  with 
which  he  regarded  his  only  property,  a 
no  doubt  exemplary  grimalkin.  Deacon 
John  even  assures  us  that  the  holy  man 
received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  con- 
gratulating him  on  being  as  happy  in 
his  tommy  as  the  Pope  in  all  his  splen- 
dor and  power. 

No  longer  ago  than  1818  a  decree  was 
issued  at  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  forbidding 
the  throwing  of  a  cat  off  a  high  tower 
in  commemoration  of  a  Christian  festi- 
val. In  France  such  ignoble  devotions 
were  practiced  among  the  peasants  un- 
til very  lately.  To  see  the  laborers  of 
Picardy  skylarking  around  a  pile  of 
blazing  fagots,  some  dancing,  some  play- 
ing fiddles,  some  firing  guns,  and  the 
children  screaming  "  Hiou!  hiou! " 
while  a  cat,  smothered  by  the  smoke 
drops  screeching  into  the  flames,  is  not 
a  delightful  religious  reminiscence. 

If  the  race  had  mediaeval  troubles,  it 
also  had  an  occasional  honor,  especially 
in  the  way  of  blazonry.  Palliot,  who 
has  thrown  such  light  on  Roman  en- 
signs, blesses  us  with  the  further  in- 
formation that  the  Burgundian  Clotilda, 
wife  of  King  Clovis,  inherited  from  her 
paternal  house  a  coat  of  arms  represent- 
ing a  sable  cat  killing  a  rat  of  the  same. 
The  German  family  of  Katzen  had  a 
silver  cat  holding  a  mouse,  on  a  field  of 
azure;  the  Chetatdie  of  Limoges,  two 
silver  cats,  one  above  the  other,  on 
azure;  the  Delia  Gatta,  Neapolitan  no- 
bles, a  silver  cat,  on  azure. 

Meantime  the  animal  had  a  political 
significance,  and  thereby  got  into  the 
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noble  heraldry  of  nations.  He  was  the 
emblem  of  independence:  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  somewhat  solitary  and  un- 
attached disposition;  perhaps  beeause 
of  his  watchfulness,  "eternal  vigilanee 
being  the  price  of  liberty."  This  id.  a 
of  independence  or  freedom  was  attached 
to  him  very  early.  In  the  Temple  of 
Liberty,  built  at  Rome  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  goddess 
was  represented  with  a  cat  at  her  feet. 
The  Sessa  family,  the  great  printers  of 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  used  the 
figure  of  a  cat  as  their  printing  mark, 
probably  as  a  symbol  of  the  freedom 
springing  from  intelligence.  During  the 
first  French  revolution  the  emblematic 
grimalkin  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  res- 
urrected, and  in  the  patriotic  pictures  of 
Proudhon  and  others  we  once  more  find 
him  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess  of 
Liberty. 

Having  now  traced  the  history  of  the 
animal  from  his  earliest  recorded  ap- 
pearance in  the  family  which  man  has 
gathered,  let  us  trace  the  history  of  his 
present  name:  Vulgar  Greek,  kalus ; 
vulgar  Latin,  catus,  or  callus;  Italian, 
f/atto:  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  gato ; 
French,  chat;  Burgundian,  chai ;  Pi- 
card,  ea,  or  co ;  Prove^al,  cat;  Cata- 
lan, gal;  Walloon,  chet ;  old  Scandina- 
vian, koltr ;  Anglo-Saxon,  cat;  German, 
kater  or  kalze  ;  Danish,  kat :  Swedish, 
kalt ;  Welsh,  cath  :  Cornish,  cath ;  Irish, 
cat;  Lapp,  gallo ;  Polish,  kol ;  Russian, 
kots ;  Basque,  katna :  Turkish,  keti; 
Armenian,  kaz  :  English,  CAT.  In  Ara- 
bic kitla,  or  foiita,  means  a  male  cat- 
Isidore,  one  of  those  decadent  Roman 
authors  who  brought  cattus  from  the 
vulgar  speech  into  literature,  explains 
that  it  is  derived  from  caltare,  to  see, 
meaning  thereby  a  seeing  or  watching 
animal.  Champfleury  looks  askant  at 
this  derivation,  and  suggests  that  the 
word  may  have  got  into  Latin  from  the 
Teutonic  languages,  an  idea  which 
seems  probable  enough  when  we  reflect 
that  Germans  made  up  whole  legions  of 


the  Roman  army  at  the  time  when  cattus 
appears  in  Roman  writings. 

Now  for  varieties.  The  catamount  of 
North  America  is  not  a  cat,  but  a  far 
larger  and  stronger  animal,  and  of  a 
different  species.  The  wild  cat  of  Eu- 
rope is  nothing  but  the  tame  cat  in  a 
savage  state.  The  Manx  cat  not  only 
differs  from  the  common  breed  in  hav- 
ing no  tail,  but  his  hind  legs  are  longer, 
hi-  head  larger,  and  his  intelligence,  I 
think,  somewhat  higher.  Possibly  the 
spinal  nervous  force  which  was  former! v 
absorbed  by  his  caudal  extremity  has 
ascended  into  his  brain  and  reinforced 
its  action.  The  suggestion  is  thrown 
out  for  the  benefit  of  those  philosophers 
who  insist  that  man's  first  step  in  im- 
provement was  the  getting  rid  of  his 
tail.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  we 
may  expect  something  great  of  the 
Japanese  pussy,  which  is  also  tailless. 

At  Tobolsk  there  is  a  red  breed;  in 
China  a  variety  with  drooping  ears;  in 
middle  Asia  the  Angora,  with  long  fur 
and  a  mane.  Of  this  last  species  is 
the  favorite  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  mon- 
strous old  curmudgeon  in  the  style  of  a 
small  lion,  who  inspired  the  poet  Mdry 
with  the  saying,  "  God  made  the  cat  to 
give  man  the  pleasure  of  caressing  tho 
tiger." 

A  grimalkin  which  was  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea  to  England  had 
short,  bluish-gray  fur,  a  curiously  wrink- 
led skin,  as  black  as  a  negro's,  ears 
partially  naked,  long  legs,  and  a  general 
eccentricity  of  aspect.  In  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
probably  in  all  other  countries,  the  ani- 
mals which  return  to  the  savage  state 
take  on  a  dappled  gray  color.  When 
therefore  you  see  a  gray  cat,  you  may 
infer  that  he  has  a  good  constitution 
and  a  large  infusion  of  the  hunting 
instinct. 

Wild  eat?,  when  domesticated,  bear 
a  hLrh  character  as  mousers,  but  are 
furious  quarrelers  with  their  own  sex  of 
the  tame  species. 

/.    W.  DeForest. 
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THE    WHITE   ROVER. 

THEY  called  the  little  schooner  the  White  Rover, 

When  they  lightly  launched  her  on  the  brimming  tide ; 

Staunch  and  trim  she  was  to  sail  the  broad  seas  over, 
And  with  cheers  they  spread  her  snowy  canvas  wide; 

And  a  thing  of  beauty,  forth  she  fared  to  wrestle 
With  the  wild,  uncertain  ocean,  far  and  near, 

And  no  evil  thing  befell  the  graceful  vessel, 

And  she  sailed  in  storm  and  sunshine  many  a  year. 

But  at  last  a  rumor  grew  that  she  was  haunted, 
That  up  her  slender  masts  her  sails  had  flown 

Unhelped  by  human  hands,  as  if  enchanted, 
As  she  rocked  upon  her  moorings  all  alone. 


Howe'er  that  be  —  one  day  in  winter  weather, 
When  the  bitter  north  was  raging  at  its  worst, 

And  wind  and  cold  vexed  the  roused  sea  together, 
Till  Dante's  frozen  hell  seemed  less  accurst, 

Two  fishermen,  to  draw  their  trawls  essaying, 
Seized  by  the  hurricane  that  plowed  the  bay, 

Were  swept  across  the  waste;  and  hardly  weighing 
Death's  chance,  the  Rover  reefed  and  bore  away 

To  save  them, — reached  them,  shuddering  where  they  waited 
Their  quick  destruction,  tossing  white  and  dumb, 

And  caught  them  from  perdition;  then,  belated, 
Strove  to  return  the  rough  way  she  had  come. 

But  there  was  no  returning!     Fierce  as  lightning 

The  eager  cold  grew  keener,  more  intense. 
Across  her  homeward  track  the  billows,  whitening, 

In  crested  mountains  rolling,  drove  her  thence; 

Till  her  brave  crew,  benumbed,  gave  up  the  battle, 

Clad  in  a  mail  of  ice  that  weighed  like  lead; 
They  heard  the  crusted  blocks  and  rigging  rattle, 

They  saw  the  sails  like  sheets  of  iron  spread ; 

And  powerless  before  the  gale  they  drifted, 

Till  swiftly  dropped  the  black  and  hopeless  night. 

The  wild  tornado  never  lulled  nor  shifted, 

But  drove  them  toward  the  coast  upon  then:  right, 

And  flung  the  frozen  schooner,  all  sail  standing, 
Stiff  as  an  iceberg  on  the  icy  shore; 
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And  half  alive,  her  torpid  people,  landing, 

Crept  to  the  light-house,  and  were  safe  once  more. 

But  what  befell  the  vessel,  standing  solemn 

Through  that  tremendous  night  of  cold  and  storm, 

Upon  the  frost-locked  land,  a  frigid  column, 
That  glittered  'neath  the  stars,  a  ghostly  form? 

None  ever  saw  her  more !     The  tide  upbore  her, 
Released  her  fastened  keel,  and  ere  the  day, 

Without  a  guide,  and  all  the  world  before  her, 
The  sad,  forsaken  Rover  sailed  away. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  in  summer  twilight  blending, 
Sunset  and  moonrise  mingle  their  rich  light, 

Or  when  on  noonday  mists  the  sun  is  spending 
His  glory,  till  they  glimmer  thin  and  white, 

Upon  the  dim  horizon  melting,  gleaming, 

Slender,  ethereal,  like  a  lovely  ghost 
Soft  looming,  in  the  hazy  distance  dreaming, 

I  seem  to  see  the  vessel  that  was  lost. 

Celia  Thaxter. 


IVAN  TURG^NIEFF. 

OF  the  novelists  now  living,  Turge-  tions  of  our  existence  a  wise  compre- 
nieff  is  probably  not  the  one  who  is  most  hension  of  their  meaning,  and  a  sympa- 
widely  known,  but  in  the  estimation  of  thetic  power  of  interpreting  as  well  as 
those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  of  narrating  the  events  he  imagines  and 
he  holds  a  place  above  any  rivals.  There  puts  before  us.  In  his  own  way,  with 
is  nothing  strange  in  either  his  compar-  somewhat  different  materials,  he  works 
ative  obscurity  or  the  warmth  of  the  at  the  same  task  as  did  the  old  drama- 
admiration  which  more  than  outweighs  tists,  or  as  do  musicians  and  artists  of 
the  calmer  interest  that  might  be  felt  any  sort.  The  first  essential  condition 
in  a  writer  who  contented  himself  with  is  that  we  be  entertained;  no  useful  in- 
a  more  superficial  view  of  life  and  a  less  formation  unaided  by  imagination,  no 
profound  consideration  of  the  problems  mere  statistics,  will  draw  spectators  to 
which  await  us  all,  demanding  some  see  a  play  or  get  readers  for  a  novel; 
solution,  or,  more  truly,  some  attempt  at  we  might  as  well  set  the  report  of  the 
solution  on  our  part.  Of  the  novelist  State  Board  of  Health  to  music.  En- 
in  'jvneral  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  tertainment,  in  its  less  ignoble  sense,  is 
two  parts  to  play  in  order  thoroughly  to  what  we  demand  of  all  artists,  whether 
succeed:  he  1ms  to  entertain  thelisth-ss,  they  work  in  marble,  in  colors,  or  with 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  be  a  pen  and  ink.  And  of  them  all  we  ask 
great  writer,  in  order  to  leave  a  mark  for  aid,  not  in  the  way  of  alms-giving, 
on  the  history  of  his  time,  he  has  to  of  formal  philanthropy,  but  such  as  we 
bring  to  the  treatment  of  the  main  ques-  feel  in  the  sympathy  of  a  friend,  or 
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when  we  are  encouraged  by  the  sight  of 
a  noble  example.  The  novelist  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
more  of  a  realist  in  his  workmanship.  A 
tragedian  can  have  the  aid  of  poetry; 
the  characters  in  his  play,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, need  only  be  affected  by  a  single 
dominant  feeling,  which  may  raise  them 
above  the  petty  criticism  of  those  details 
that  are  considered  requisite  in  a  novel, 
in  which  the  characters,  like  people  in 
real  life,  are  under  the  influence  of  rules 
of  etiquette  forbidding  the  statuesque 
posing  which  is  allowable  in  tragedy. 
In  stories  the  tension  of  passion  is  re- 
lieved by  the  description  of  external 
peculiarities  such  as  the  eye  notices 
even  at  times  of  the  greatest  solemnity ; 
men's  and  women's  faces  are  described, 
the  motley  sequence  of  feelings  is  told 
us;  in  a  word,  our  imagination  is  aided 
in  every  way  in  forming  a  picture  com- 
plete in  all  the  details.  How  much  the 
predominance  of  novel-writing  ,at  the 
present  day  is  due  to  this  curiosity  for 
detail  is  an  important  question  which 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss.  But  at 
any  rate  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
much  that  feeling,  whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  is  hostile  to  the  broad  handling 
required  by  tragedy,  and  favors  the  me- 
chanical exactness  to  be  found  in  the 
novel. 

But  in  spite  of  this  difference  in  ex- 
ternal form,  the  novel  is  a  work  of  im- 
agination, although  drawn  with  lighter 
and  more  varied  touches.  The  more 
serious  the  nature  of  the  problem  it 
discusses,  the  higher  its  position  as  a 
work  of  art.  Many  novels  are  written 
which  claim  to  do  no  more  than  help 
the  reader  to  forget  the  monotonous 
routine  of  his  daily  life.  Some,  like 
The  Initials,  are  the  classics  of  this 
kind;  they  always  amuse  and  have 
thereby  won  warm  admiration  from  old 
and  young.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
harsh  and  futile  sort  of  criticism  that 
should  seek  to  decry  such  innocent  and 
agreeable  work.  But  while  there  is  a 
persistent  demand  for  novels  of  this 
sort,  which  succeed  more  or  less  well 
in  their  business  of  entertainment,  there 
are  always  certain  writers  of  higher  and 


more  serious  aims  who  take  the  same 
form  for  their  writing,  since  thereby 
they  reach  their  readers  more  easily,  and 
it  is  a  form  more  congenial  to  them- 
selves in'  proportion  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  that  mysterious  thing,  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  That  these  writers 
should  choose  this  mode  of  expression 
need  not  cause  us  any  regret,  nor  is  it 
in  any  way  necessary  to  open  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  positions  of  a 
novel  and  other  forms  of  artistic  work. 
We  should  here  as  elsewhere  take  what 
we  have  set  before  us,  with  as  much 
gratitude  as  possible;  and  when  we  have 
novels  to  read,  we  should  not  weep  for 
epic  poems.  Nowadays  novels  are  writ- 
ten ;  the  authors  sometimes  dignify  their 
task  by  the  treatment  of  human  life  in 
a  thoughtful  way,  and  it  is  of  a  writer 
of  whom  this  remark  is  exceptionally 
true  that  we  wish  to  speak  here. 

Ivan  Turgenieff  was  born  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Orel,  in  the  centre  of  Russia, 
November  9,  1818,  and  there  he  passed 
his  boyhood;  from  1834  to  1838  he 
studied  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.1 
Then,  in  his  twentieth  year  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  at  the  university  in  that  city 
he  studied  especially  history  and  philoso- 
phy for  two  years.  Hegel's  philosophy, 
although  it  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  ear- 
lier glory,  still  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  Germany  at  that  time,  as  indeed 
it  had  until  1848;  but  on  Turgenieff 's 
mind  it  seems  to  have  made,  or  at  any 
rate  to  have  left,  an  unsatisfactory  im- 
pression, for  we  often  find  in  his  writ- 
ings irreverent  mention  of  the  German 
philosopher.  After  returning  to  St. 
Petersburg  he  for  a  short  time  occupied 
a  position  under  government  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  this  he  soon 
left  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  first  tried  his  hand  at  poetry, 
but  without  success.  We  have  never 
seen  a  line  of  his  verse,  but  if,  as  we 
are  told,  it  was  written  in  the  style  of 
Pouschkine  and  Lermontoff,  who  were 
themselves  imitators  of  Byron,  its  failure 
need  not  be  wondered  at.  His  first 

i  Vide  Glagau's  Die  Russische  Literatur  und 
Iwan  Turgenjew,  pp.  43,  44,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  statistics. 
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success  was  in  the  prose  sketch  Khor 
and  Kalinitsch,  which  our  readers  will 
remember  in  his  Recits  (Vun  Chasseur. 
This  appeared  in  1846.  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  he 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Recits, 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  a 
Russian  magazine.  It  was  in  1852  that 
they  first  appeared  in  book-form,  after 
eluding  all  opposition  from  the  censors 
of  the  press,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Otto  Glagau,  did  not  detect  the  hidden 
purpose  which  lay  under  what  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
Russian  life,  —  the  purpose,  namely,  of 
portraying  the  sufferings  and  degrada- 
tion caused  in  that  country  by  the  exist- 
ence of  serfdom.  Afterwards,  however, 
when  they  were  collected  and  published 
together,  the  censors  avenged  themselves 
in  the  following  way.  They  took  for  their 
pretext  an  article  which  Turgenieff  had 
written  on  the  death  of  Gogol  in  the 
same  year,  and  had  him  banished  to  his 
estate  for  two  years.  Nothing  but  the 
inti  rcession  of  the  Czarovitch,  the  pres- 
ent Czar,  freed  him  from  this  sentence. 
After  that  time  he  lived  in  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany  until  1863,  when 
he  chose  Baden-Baden  for  his  home. 
In  (hat  pleasant  little  town,  which  was 
the  resort,  at  one  time  or  another,  of 
almost  all  the  interesting  people  of  Eu- 
rope, he  has  since  for  the  most  part 
lived,  having  for  neighbors  his  friends 
Louis  Viardot  and  his  wife,  the  cele- 
brated Pauline  Garcia  -  Viardot.  At 
times,  too,  we  hear  of  his  presence  in 
England. 

Before  discussing  their  literary  merits, 
it  should  be  said  of  the  Remits  d'un 
Chasseur  that  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  by  the  present  Czar.  In  this 
respect  they  may  be  compared  with 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  but  there  is  no 
further  likeness  between  these  books. 
Turgenieff 's  method,  here  as  everywhere, 
is  so  quiet,  he  is  so  careful  to  avoid 
anything  like  an  expression  of  his  own 
feelings,  that  the  censor's  mistake  seems 
very  natural.  He  writes,  not  with  an 
avowed  purpose  which  is  to  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines  by  the  most  indifferent, 


but  as  if  his  aim  were  entirely  of  another 
sort,  simply  to  describe  certain  Russian 
peculiarities,  and  the  inference  about 
serfdom  were  almost  something  which 
had  escaped  his  own  observation. 

What  we  find  in  the  Recits  d'un 
Chasseur  is  a  number  of  sketches  by  a 
hunter,  who  evidently,  in  fair  weather 
and  foul,  morning  and  evening,  has 
wandered  about  the  country  with  his 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  his  neighbors,  learn- 
ing to  know  all  the  serfs  he  meets, 
spending  the  night  in  their  huts  or  camp- 
ing out  with  them  when  they  have  no 
roof  over  their  heads.  In  almost  every 
one  of  the  sketches  we  find  some  won- 
derful description  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  which,  too,  has  the  merit  of 
being  appropriate  and  readable.  Too 
often  even  the  best  of  descriptions  has 
an  air  of  having  been  done  under  some 
other  inspiration  than  that  by  which  the 
story  was  written,  into  which  it  is  in- 
serted with  more  or  less  cleverness;  but 
Turgdnieff's  enjoyment  of  nature,  and 
his  keen  observation,  make  him  a  truth- 
ful painter,  while  his  sensitive  avoid- 
ance of  anything  that  might  fatigue 
the  reader  saves  him  from  the  most 
frequent  error  of  the  landscape-painter 
who  works  with  pen  and  ink.  The 
sketch  Le  Bois  et  la  Steppe  especially 
deserves  mention,  for  it  is  all  description, 
and  all  natural.  Among  so  many  that 
are  good  it  is  hard,  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
unnecessary,  to  say  which  is  the  best, 
but  among  the  most  impressive,  to  our 
thinking,  is  the  one  called  in  the  French 
translation  La  Prairie. 

At  the  end  of  a  hot  July  day  which 
the  writer  has  passed  shooting  grouse, 
he  loses  his  way,  when  seeking  to  return 
home.  At  last  he  finds  himself  at  the 
top  of  a  precipice  overlooking  a  wide 
plain;  beneath  him  he  sees  two  fires, 
around  which  are  collected  some  human 
beings.  He  makes  his  way  down  to 
them,  and  on  approaching  he  sees  they 
are  peasant  boys  who  are  guarding  horses ; 
they  call  back  the  large  dogs  who  are 
barking  violently  and  threatening  to  at- 
tack him.  By  their  fire  he  prepares  to 
pass  the  night.  He  watches  the  spread- 
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ing  darkness,  and  the  ever-increasing 
brilliancy  of  the  fire  ;  every  now  and 
then  a  horse  comes  into  its  light,  bites  a 
twig  from  a  small  bush,  and  trots  away. 
There  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  break  the 
silence;  occasionally  the  splash  of  a  fish 
in  the  river  near  by  is  heard  as  it  springs 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  little  waves  it 
has  made  break  softly  against  the  shore. 
The  boys,  five  in  number,  gather  about 
the  fire;  the  oldest  is  only  fourteen,  the 
youngest  not  more  than  seven.  Soon 
they  begin  to  talk  about  all  the  uncanny 
beings  which  still  exist  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  uneducated  Russians.  »A  vague 
sound,  such  as  often  fills  the  night,  is 
heard,  and  all,  for  their  nerves  are  set 
on  edge  by  their  talk,  are  frightened  ex- 
cept Paul,  who  laughs  at  them  and  bids 
them  sup.  They  still  go  on  with  their 
anecdotes,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
little  alarm  at  the  cry  of  some  night- 
bird  breaking  the  deep  silence.  Paul  is 
seen  comforting  them,  and  trying  to  ex- 
plain away  their  terror  at  their  ghostly 
stories,  not  with  the  aid  of  any  superior 
knowledge,  but  as  if  he  were  anxious  to 
silence  his  own  alarm.  Soon  he  deter- 
mines to  go  to  the  river  to  draw  some 
water;  his  companions  warn  him  to  be 
careful,  listen  to  his  retreating  steps, 
and  are  telling  stories  of  boys  who  were 
drowned,  who  were  dragged  into  the 
river  by  the  water-nymphs,  when  Paul 
returns  safely.  He  has  been  frightened, 
however,  for  he  has  heard  some  one 
calling  him  by  name;  they  are  all  much 
impressed  by  this,  but  soon  they  go  to 
sleep.  The  writer,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  it  all,  likewise  falls  asleep,  and 
early  the  next  morning  he  is  off,  nod- 
ding good-by  to  Paul.  The  sketch  ends 
as  follows :  — 

' '  I  ought  to  add  that  to  my  great  re- 
gret Paul  died  that  same  year.  He  was 
not  drowned,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse.  I  am  sorry  for  him;  he 
was  a  capital  fellow." 

That  is  all ;  it  is  as  simple  a  study  as 
could  be  written ;  there  is  not  an  inci- 
dent in  it,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  complete 
picture.  Another,  which  is  drawn  with 
similarly  slight  materials,  is  the  one 
called  Lgove.  In  this,  the  author  mere- 


ly gives  us  an  account  of  a  trifling  acci- 
dent while  duck-shooting,  the  sinking  of 
the  boat  in  which  he  is  with  some  peas- 
ants, and  their  wading  ashore;  but  the 
way  in  which  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  serfs,  and  his  conver- 
sation with  them,  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  his  method.  He  gets  talk- 
ing, for  instance,  with  an  old  fisherman 
whose  leaky  boat  the  others  are  putting 
in  readiness;  he  asks,  — 

"  Have  you  been  a  fisherman  long?  ' 

"  Seven  years,"  answered  Soutchok. 

"  And  what  were  you  before  that?  " 

"  I  was  a  coachman." 

"  Why  did  you  give  that  up?  " 

"  My  mistress  wanted  me  to." 

' '  Who  is  your  mistress  ?  ' ' 

' '  The  one  who  bought  us  lately. 
Don't  you  know  her?  She  is  Elena 
Timofeievna  —  a  stout  lady  who  is  no 
longer  young. ' ' ' 

"  Why  did  she  make  you  a  fisher- 
man? » 

"  Heaven  knows!  She  arrived  one 
fine  day  from  Tamboff,  and  bade  us  all 
assemble  in  the  court-yard.  Then  she 
came  out  before  us ;  some  went  forward 
to  kiss  her  hand;  that  did  not  seem  to 
vex  her,  and  all  the  rest  did  the  same 
thing.  Then  she  began  to  ask  us  ques- 
tions ;  she  asked  each  of  us  his  name 
and  occupation.  When  my  turn  came, 
she  asked  me,  '  Well,  and  what  are 
you?  '  '  I  am  the  coachman,'  said  I. 
'The  coachman!'  said  she,  'a  fine 
coachman  you  are;  you  must  be  my 
fisherman.  You  must  always  keep  the 
table  supplied  with  fish.'  So  that 's 
the  way  I  became  fisherman." 

"  To  whom  did  you  belong  formerly  ?  " 

"To  Serg  Pektereff.  We  had  been 
left  him  by  will,  but  he  only  kept  us 
about  ten  years.  I  used  to  be  his 
coachman  in  the  country,  but  not  in 
town." 

"  So  you  had  always  been  a  coach- 
man ?  ' ' 

"  Oh,  no;  "  and  he  goes  on  to  tell 
that  he  had  been  cook,  valet,  and  like- 
wise an  actor.  "  Our  mistress,"  he 
says,  "  had  built  a  theatre." 

"  What  parts  did  you  take?  " 

"  I  don't  understand." 
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"  What  did  you  use  to  do  in  the  the- 
atre? " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  about  it? 
They  took  me  and  gave  me  some  hand- 
sonic  clothes;  and  then  I  would  walk 
about  or  stand  or  sit  down,  as  it  hap- 
pened. They  used  to  tell  me  what  I 
had  to  say,  and  I  would  say  it.  Once 
I  played  a  blind  man;  yes,  they  stuck 
peas  under  my  eyelids  to  make  me  keep 
them  shut." 

And  then  he  mentions  briefly  his 
other  occupations,  showing  us  the  ab- 
solute control  held  by  masters  and  mis- 
over  their  serfs,  the  degradation 
it  caused  in  the  victims  of  the  tyranny, 
and  the  brutality  in  those  in  author- 
ity. This  sketch  we  have  chosen  for 
the  lightness  of  touch  with  which  the 
author  performs  this  task.  When  the 
boat  fills  and  sinks,  the  fisherman  is 
afraid  of  nothing  but  the  writer's  wrath. 
He  is  always  perfectly  uncomplaining 
and  humble,  demanding  nothing  for 
himself.  In  some  of  the  Remits,  again, 
we  are  told  of  crueler  sufferings,  which 
it  makes  one's  blood  boil  to  read;  and 
of  some  of  the  serfs  he  says,  "  They 
generally  keep  their  eyes  east  down, 
but  yet  one  cannot  infer  anything  from 
that,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  in  our 
beloved  country,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
tell  whether  it  is  sleepiness  or  hatred 
that  is  prominent  in  a  servant's  face." 

In  short,  Turgdnieff  has  drawn  here 
a  series  of  pictures  which  he  has  hardly 
anywhere,  it'  indeed  he  has  at  all,  ex- 
celled.  In  every  one  we  notice  the  same 
keen  observation,  the  same  care  in  set- 
ting the  scene  before  us,  and  the  same 
self -control  which  distinguish  him  in 
all  his  writings.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said 
that  he  notices  nothing  but  serfdom  and 
the  many  misfortunes  it  causes;  he  has 
a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous  pomposity 
of  petty  proprietors,  the  eccentrics,  who 
would  naturally  make  their  appear- 
ance in  a  state  of  society  in  which  re- 
spectable social  position  could  be  main- 
tained in  spite  of  disgraceful  ignorance 
and  utter  idleness,  and  for  the  young 
men  who  fall  in  love  with  the  pea.siut 
girls.  In  short,  he  gives  us  nearly  every 
element  of  Russian  country-life  in  turn, 


although  it  is  of  the  peasants  that  he 
prefers  to  write.  On  the  whole,  the 
impression  the  book  leaves  is  a  sad  die, 
SO  much  suiteriiiir  is  described,  so  hope, 
less  seems  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
people  who  are  put  before  us;  and  yet, 
we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  writer  had 
written  it  as  an  expression  of  his  pessi- 
mism, which  might  be  said  of  some  of 
his  later  works,  but  as  if  he  were  merely 
setting  before  us,  with  exquisite  skill, 
what  had  actually  met  his  eyes.  He 
draws  from  the  life,  and  he  gives  us  life- 
like pictures,  in  which  the  art  seems  like 
the  utmost  simplicity.  It  is  of  a  sort 
that  may  perhaps  be  defined,  but  it  can- 
not be  taught;  it  depends  on  what  is  in 
the  writer,  not  on  what  is  outside  of 
him.  Turgenieff  sees  what  any  one  of 
us  might  see,  although  we  are  surer  to 
do  it  when  it  is  pointed  out  than  of  our- 
selves; and  while  he  is  more  especially 
noticeable  for  the  careful  attention  to 
detail  by  which  he  represents  our  ideal- 
ized imagination,  he  directs  it  with  that 
perfection  of  taste  which  in  another 
form  is  humor,  and  in  this  form  is  sen- 
sitiveness, not  only  to  what  is  effective, 
but  also  to  whatever  might  offend,  with 
regard  to  which  it  knows  no  mercy.  It 
is  a  clumsy  system  of  classification, 
which  leaves  us  no  chance  to  call  it 
anything  but  realism  as  contrasted  with 
the  display  of  the  writer's  own  feelings, 
which  has  acquired  the  name  of  ideal- 
ism; neither  term  does  more  than  point 
in  the  direction  of  certain  qualities;  it 
does  not  define  them.  To  call  Turge- 
uieff  a  realist  is  right  enough  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  the  word,  as  we  generally 
use  it,  needs  to  be  interpreted.  He  is  a 
realist  in  the  sense  of  hiding  himself, 
and  in  the  painstaking  accuracy  he 
shows  with  regard  to  everything  his  pen 
touches.  But  one  may  be  accurate  and 
likewise  confusing,  in  the  same  way  that 
a  catalogue  is  not  a  picture.  By  what 
arts  a  great  writer  invents  characters, 
and  gets  a  deep  insight  into  his  fellow- 
men,  of  course  no  exposition  is  to  be 
found  here;  we  can  merely  say  that 
Turgenieff  performs  this  diilicult  task 
with  wonderful  skill.  The  men  and 
women  really  seem  to  live.  This  praise 
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is  by  no  means  due  to  the  shorter  Remits 
alone;  in  his  stories  and  longer  novels 
he  is  equally  admirable  in  this  respect. 

The  short  tales  are  numerous,  and 
have  been  written  at  various  periods 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Some 
of  the  gloomiest  of  them  he  wrote  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  banishment  to  his  es- 
tate; such  are  Moumou,  A  Correspond- 
ence, The  Antchar,  and  L'Auberge  du 
Grand  Chemin.  We  say  some  of  the 
gloomiest,  and  yet  there  are  none  which 
do  not  partake  of  his  deep-seated  pes- 
simism. What  these  characteristics  are 
can  be  judged  from  the  brief  analysis  of 
a  few.  In  Moumou,  for  instance,  we 
have  nothing  but  the  account  of  a  deaf 
mute  of  gigantic  size,  who  leads  a  lone- 
ly, friendless  life,  and  whose  vague  at- 
tempt at  love-making  has  been  thwarted 
by  his  mistress;  in  despair  he  makes 
friends  with  a  dog.  At  first  all  goes 
well;  but  after  a  while  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  is  delicate  and  nervous, 
takes  a  prejudice  against  the  dog,  and 
orders  are  given  that  it  be  sent  away. 
This  command  is  carried  into  effect;  its 
master  mourns  its  absence,  but  the  in- 
telligent little  beast  returns.  The  mute 
then  tries  to  secure  a  longer  life  to  his  pet 
by  keeping  it  in  his  room  safe  from  ob- 
servation, and  taking  it  out  by  night  for 
exercise;  but  by  some  unlucky  chance 
the  dog's  barking  is  heard,  and  the  en- 
raged mistress  of  the  house  orders  it  to 
be  killed.  This  is  told  the  mute,  who 
undertakes  the  sad  task  himself;  he 
washes  the  little  dog  with  especial  care, 
gives  it  one  last  meal,  and  then  takes  it 
out  on  the  river  in  a  boat.  He  fastens 
a  stone  by  a  rope  to  its  neck  and  then 
throws  the  poor  dog  overboard,  and  rows 
swiftly  back.  That  night  he  leaves  the 
city  and  walks  to  the  place  in  the  coun- 
try whence  he  came,  and  which  he 
never  leaves  again. 

In  A  Correspondence  there  is  even 
less  of  a  story.  Two  men  had  passed 
the  summer  in  the  country  with  two 
young  girls,  sisters,  and  had  both  fallen 
in  love  with  them  and  become  engaged. 
Neither  engagement,  however,  came  to 
anything;  one  of  the  men  was  already 
about  to  marry  another  girl,  when  the 


other  wrote  to  her  who  had  formerly 
been  betrothed  to  his  friend,  giving  this 
news  and  begging  permission  to  corre- 
spond with  her,  which,  after  some  reluc- 
tance, she  grants.  Their  letters  are  only 
fifteen  in  number,  but  they  picture  won- 
derfully the  state  of  the  writers'  minds. 
He  is  a  man  past  his  first  youth,  with 
plenty  of  idle  time  and  his  discontented 
self  on  his  hands,  and  he  writes  to  her  in 
great  measure  out  of  ennui,  to  disburden 
his  heart,  which  is  wearied  with  contem- 
plation of  itself.  He,  as  it  were,  makes 
his  confession  to  her;  she,  for  her  part, 
is  at  first  silent;  but  at  length,  moved 
by  his  frankness,  she  writes  freely,  in 
order  to  put  before  him  the  condition  of 
a  girl  whose  one  romance  has  turned 
out  ill,  and  who  sees  nothing  before 
her  but  an  uneventful  life  which  is  all 
disappointment  and  miscomprehension. 
He  admires  and  pities  her,  and  deter- 
mines to  visit  her;  she  is  pleased  and 
makes  ready  to  receive  him ;  her  letter 
urging  him  to  come  is  full  of  delight; 
but  there  is  a  long  silence;  'he  does  not 
appear,  and  the  next  letter  she  receives 
from  him  is  one  written  on  his  death- 
bed some  three  or  four  years  later,  in 
which  he  explains  his  silence  and  bids 
her  farewell.  He  had,  it  seems,  fallen 
in  love  with,  or  rather  been  infatuated 
by,  a  dancer,  and  had  followed  in  her 
train  for  years,  all  the  time  conscious  of 
his  degradation,  and  equally  unable  to 
break  the  chain  which  held  him.  He 
writes  to  his  old  friend  a  full  confession. 
It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  a  mau 
of  the  sensitive  and  refined  nature  that 
we  can  see  in  his  letters  could  not  make 
so  decisive  a  step  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion; but  we  are  told,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  is  a  man  accustomed  to 
follow  every  whim ;  indeed,  that  is  but  a 
natural  result  of  his  excessive  idleness; 
and  hence  we  need  feel  less  surprise  at 
his  conduct,  although  even  when  this  is 
borne  in  mind  it  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  remarkable.  But  in  spite  of  this 
flaw,  the  story  is  very  extraordinary  oil 
account  of  the  pathetic  interest  of  the 
letters.  We  know  hardly  so  faithful  a 
description  of  failure  and  the  disap- 
pointment it  is  sure  to  bring  to  others. 
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There  is  not  a  superfluous  word;  we  are 
not  shown  how  to  grieve;  we  have  given 
us  merely  the  materials  of  grief,  and  no 
OIK-  can  read  tin-  story  unmoved. 

The  Ante-liar,  a  translation  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Galaxy  rather  more 
than  a  year  ago,  is  another  even  gloom- 
ier tale.  Faust,  which  has  likewise 
been  translated  for  the  same  magazine, 
is  of  -higher  merit,  and,  like  A  Corre- 
spondence, is  told  by  means  of  letters. 
In  it  we  read  of  a  man  who  meets,  after 
an  interval  of  years,  a  woman  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  in  love. 
Her  education  had  been  peculiar,  and 
she  had  never  read  any.  poetry,  in  fact, 
no  works  of  imagination,  in  obedience 
to  the  whims  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
adored.  The  hero  first  makes  her  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  literature,  but 
with  a  far  more  serious  result  than  he 
had  anticipated.  They  fall  in  love  with 
one  another;  they  meet,  but  she  imag- 
ines she  sees  the  ghost  of  her  mother, 
and  flees  from  him  distracted.  That 
is  the  beginning  of  the  delirium  in  which 
she  dies. 

We  need  not  give  an  analysis  of  any 
more.  First,  out  of  fairness  to  the  au- 
thor, who  gets  but  feeble  justice  in  this 
way,  and,  secondly,  because  these  few 
examples  may  suffice  to  give  an  accurate  > 
impression  of  certain  qualities  which 
especially  deserve  mention.  Still,  by 
telling  the  story  we  do  less  harm  than 
mi-lit  be  done  if  other  authors  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  because  our 
appreciation  of  what  is  Turgenieff's 
great  merit,  the  power  of  setting  the 
scene  before  us,  is  not  diminished  any 
more  than  is  our  delight  in  a  picture  by 
a  written  description  of  what  is  painted 
on  the  canvas.  In  both  cases  we  are 
left  free  to  enjoy  the  work  of  the  artist. 

What  we  observe  in  all  is  the  unfail- 
ing melancholy  which  exists,  not  only  in 
the  turn  of  the  plot,  but  also  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  many  of  the  stories.  This 
is  natural  enough  in  those  which  were 
written  about  the  peasantry,  but  in  all 
there  is  a  dreary  picture  of  supersti- 
tion, affectation,  pretense,  half-civilized 
polish,  and  idleness.  They  give  us  a 
very  black  picture  of  Russian  life,  which 


has,  apparently,  all  the  outside  forms  of 
civilization,  distinctions  of  caste  more 
marked  by  observance  than  by  intrin- 
sic difference,  with  a  dreary  formality 
wholly  unrelieved  by  humor.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  especially  to 
them  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Per- 
haps this  lack  of  humor  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  necessity  of  preserving 
fanciful  social  distinctions  which  rest 
only  on  conventionality.  Humor  tends 
to  overthrow  any  such  formalities;  it 
implies  a  certain  equality,  and  so  it  is 
not  likely  to  appear  among  those  who 
feel  uneasy  about  their  position.  In  this 
country  there  is  pretense  enough,  and 
this  without  invidious  distinction  of 
North  and  South,  but  there  is  also 
plenty  of  humor  to  temper  it.  Of  course, 
our  explanation  of  its  absence  in  Russia 
is  not  intended  to  cover  all  cases;  it  is 
merely  suggested  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Fully  to  explain  it,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  many  other  things,  such 
as  the  repressing  and  degrading  effect 
of  the  despotic  government,  the  possible 
influence  of  the  deep  religious  feeling  of 
the  people,  etc.  That  this  lack  of  "hu- 
mor is  not  due  to  any  want  of  it  in  the 
author  should  be  borne  in  mind.  He 
himself  has  plenty  of  it,  as  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  novels  will  recall;  we 
need  only  mention,  for  instance,  Panta- 
leone  in  The  Spring  Floods,  and  Uvar 
Ivanovitch  in  On  the  Eve. 

Another  characteristic,  and  one  which 
like  all  of  his  is  equally  noticeable  in  the 
long  novels,  is  his  tragic  treatment  of 
love.  And  with  this  connects  itself  the 
quality  just  mentioned,  the  lack  of  hu- 
mor in  the  persons  about  whom  the 
stories  are  written.  Not  one  of  Tur- 
gdnieff's  women  ever  laughs;  there  are 
plenty  who  giggle,  but  there  is  not  one 
who  fairly  laughs.  All  the  foibles,  and 
indeed  the  faults  of  women,  he  exposes 
freely;  but  those  whom  he  chooses  for 
heroines,  widely  diverse  as  they  are  with 
regard  to  most  of  their  qualities,  arc  alike 
in  never  laughing  even  when  ludicrous 
things  take  place  before  them.  In  this 
way,  perhaps,  they  are  more  idealized, 
for  there  is  a  decided  difference  between 
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the  charm  of  good-natured  bonhommie 
and  the  seriousness  and  mystery  of  half- 
poetic  reserve;  and  a  writer  who  knows 
that  his  main  strength  lies  in  the  delin- 
eation of  exalted  passion  may  well  be 
excused  for  preferring  that  to  the  sim- 
pler pathos  which  Turgenieff  disre- 
gards. But  defense  is  idle  where  there 
is  no  attack,  and  no  one  would  blame 
the  author  for  this  curious  omission;  it 
is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  skill 
with  which  these  women  are  drawn. 

Every  novelist  of  modern  times  gives 
us  more  or  less  profound  studies  of 
women  in  his  writings,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  he  performs  this  task,  the 
more  sure  he  is  of  arousing  the  reader's 
interest.  He  makes  a  completer  picture 
of  life,  because  to  be  accurate  he  has  to 
introduce  some  man  or  men ;  and  he  has 
a  better  opportunity  for  keen  analysis  in 
discussing  the  feelings  of  a  woman  in 
their  unselfishness  and  freedom  from 
sordid  motives,  than  would  be  the  case 
in  writing  of  men  under  similar  circum- 
stances, who,  to  make  the  representation 
of  their  lives  complete,  need  an  account 
of  the  numerous  outside  influences  which 
occupy  so  much  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion. Turgenieff  gives  us  most  thorough 
studies  of  men,  but  he  is  excelled  by  no 
one  in  the  drawing  of  women.  He 
knows  them  as  well  as  a  woman  could ; 
but  his  knowledge,  if  it  be  sometimes 
lacking  in  such  sympathy  as  a  woman 
writer  might  show  for  one  of  her  hero- 
ines, is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain 
reverence,  a  poetical  half  mystery,  which 
women  do  not  have  when  writing  about 
their  own  sex,  probably  from  their  near- 
ness to  it,  and  which,  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say,  differs  widely  from  the 
contempt  which  distinguishes  some  au- 
thors who  may  have  made  as  thorough 
study,  but  with  unworthy  text-books. 
Another  thing,  which  more  than  half 
follows  from  what  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  is  the  way  in  which  he  gives  the 
reader  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
and  yet  leaves  him  to  solve  it  as  best  he 
may,  just  as  puzzles  are  put  before  us 
in  life  without  a  key.  Thus  in  Turge- 
nieff's  Smoke  we  have  the  baffling  char- 
acter of  Irene;  and  how  far  she  was  a 


flirt  and  how  far  a  passionate  woman  it 
would  be  hard  to  say;  she  is  at  any  rate 
wholly  a  riddle.  Lisa,  in  the  story  of 
that  name,  is  a  less  complicated  charac- 
ter. Ellen,  in  On  the  Eve,  is  puzzling 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  she 
loves  Insaroff.  We  see  him  with  all  his 
peculiarities,  and  we  see  her  fascinated 
by  his  strength  of  purpose,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  amid  the  weakness  and  neg- 
ligence of  his  companions;  but  here,  as 
in  all  the  cases  mentioned,  Turgenieff 
never  explains;  he  states  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  guess  at  the  cause  as 
well  as  we  can. 

All  of  the  novels  introduce  some  com- 
plication of  love-making,  and  this  is  of  a 
tragic  character.  But  the  tragedy  is  of 
two  kinds;  in  some,  such  as  Smoke,  The 
Spring  Floods,  and  A  Correspondence, 
to  take  the  most  prominent  instances,  we 
have  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  man 
yielding  to  a  passion  which  he  knows  is 
degrading,  but  which  he  has  not  the 
strength  to  withstand.  The  plot  is  to 
a  certain  extent  the  same  in  these 
stories,  but  the  treatment  is  very  differ- 
ent. In  Smoke  we  have  a  man  who  is 
engaged  to  his  cousin,  and  who,  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  betrothed  at 
Baden-Baden,  meets  a  woman,  now  a 
fashionable  belle,  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  in  love  with.  This  is  the  Irene 
mentioned  above ;  and  the  novel  tells  us 
of  her  wiles,  the  way  in  which  the  web 
is  wound  about  the  wretched  Litvinoff , 
her  former  lover,  and  pictures  to  us  his 
gradual  succumbing  to  the  temptations 
which  so  fatally  attract  him,  and  his 
final  release.  Spring  Floods  is  even 
more  tragically  drawn.  We  have  in  it 
the  whole  story  of  a  young  man's  first 
love  for  a  charming  girl,  which  is  beau- 
tifully told.  Circumstances  compel  him 
to  leave  her  for  a  few  days;  he  departs, 
sure  of  his  love  and  his  own  strength, 
vowing  to  return  soon  —  but  he  meets 
the  wife  of  an  old  schoolmate  of  his,  a 
thoroughly  vicious  woman,  and  he  for- 
gets everything  in  his  degrading  love 
for  her;  he  hurls  every  duty  and  every 
noble  feeling  aside  in  order  to  make  him- 
self her  slave.  This  baleful  passion 
ruins  his  whole  life.  As  may  be  seen, 
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these  are  not  stories  for  every  one  to 
read,  but  they  do  not  err  by  making  sin 
seem  sweet.  They  contain  no  luscious 
descriptions  of  vice  with  a  sermon  tar- 
dily following  like  the  "  applications  " 
of  ^Esop's  Fables.  Far  from  it;  they 
mention  crimes  which  it  is  well  to  dis- 
cuss, especially  in  public,  as  little  as 
possible,  but  the  moral  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  fault,  the  punishment  is 
surer  than  it  sometimes  is  in  life.  These 
books  show  —  and  herein  is  a  wisdom 
tli at  might  well  be  followed  by  those  who 
openly  avow  they  are  merely  sugaring  a 
moral  lesson  —  that  the  wicked  man  suf- 
fers, not  by  mysterious  accidents  to  life 
and  limb  which  in  fact  do  not  inquire 
into  the  victim's  moral  character,  but 
through  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame, 
by  making  vain  regret  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  folly  or  wrong-doing. 

In  others  the  tragedy  is  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.  Lisa,  for  instance,  is  gloomy 
enough  in  its  incidents,  but  there  is  in 
it  the  description  of  so  much  loveliness 
of  life  that  the  sadness  is  more  than 
outweighed.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  when  a  boy  in  heart,  although  older 
in  years,  fell  in  love  with  the  first  pretty 
face  he  saw,  and  this  happened  to  belong 
to  a  very  frivolous  young  girl,  who,  after 
marrving  him,  proved  false  to  him. 
Thereupon  he  left  her  and  returned  to 
his  home,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  girl,  Lisa,  the  heroine 
of  the  story.  She,  by  her  dignity  and 
lofty  nature,  gets  great  influence  over 
him,  and  when  he  hears  of  his  wife's 
death,  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  She 
consents,  but  to  their  great  surprise  the 
news  turns  out  to  be  false;  the  wife  re- 
turns and  asks  for  forgiveness.  Lisa 
bids  him  to  receive  her  again,  and  to 
forgive  her;  as  for  herself,  she  with- 
draws to  a  convent,  and  the  unhappy 
husband  has  to  put  the  heavy  load  on 
his  shoulders.  The  reader's  feeling  is 
one  of  sympathy  for  those  poor  people 
who  are  defrauded  of  their  happiness; 
and  it  is  sympathy  one  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  that  is  given  them,  for 
they  bow  to  their  fate  without  seeking 
to  break  higher  laws  for  their  selfish 
profit;  the  lofty  resignation  of  Lisa,  and 


her  pathetic  justice,  which  the  husband 
of  the  other  woman  cannof  help  hoping 
will  be  less  rijjid,  while  they  leave  us 
sail,  do  yet  console  us  by  showing  us 
how  much  better  and  higher  it  ri-_rht- 
doing  than  happiness.  We  pity  and 
approve  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  Eve,  again,  is  a  novel  which, 
though  full  of  beauty,  although  is  con- 
tains a  love-story  told  with  even  more 
wonderful  art  than  any  other  we  know, 
—  that  is  to  say,  even  more  wonder- 
ful in  this  respect  than  any  of  Turge*- 
nieff's, — is  deeply  tragic,  but  in  a  way 
that  we  cannot  help  feeling  is  more  the 
result  of  the  willful  determination  of  the 
author,  than  of  those  conditions  of  life 
which  inevitably  bring  misery  in  their 
train. 

We  hope  our  readers  are  already  famil- 
iar with  the  story:  with  Ellen's  prefer- 
ence for  the  young  Bulgarian,  and  her 
impatience  with  her  other  lovers;  with 
the  way  in  which  with  mingled  modesty 
and  fearlessness  she  lets  him  know  of 
her  love  for  him;  and  with  her  sad  fate. 
The  very  skill  with  which  this  is  told 
us,  the  wonderful  revelation  of  a  young 
girl's  heart,  the  appeal  to  our  sympathy 
throughout,  all  combine  to  give  us  so 
tender  a  love  for  the  heroine  that  we 
yield  entirely  to  our  feelings,  and  mourn 
her  story  without  stopping  to  consider 
that  the  poor  girl  is  more  the  victim  of 
the  gloomy  nature  of  the  author,  than 
of  any  fault  of  her  own.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  needlessness  about  her  suf- 
ferings; we  feel  almost  as  if  a  girl  had 
been  sacrificed  for  our  intellectual  en- 
tertainment. In  life  there  is  misery 
enough  which  strikes  blindly  right  and 
left  without  bringing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  its  existence;  but  in  a 
work  of  art  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  not 
necessarily  for  nothing  but  joyousness, 
for  there  may  be  a  higher  content  to  be 
derived  from  suffering,  but  for  such  an 
account  of  suffering  as  shall  seem  need- 
ful and  necessary,  and  not  the  invention 
of  mere  wantonness;  it  should  be  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  On  the  Eve,  is  Ellen 
punished  for  falling  in  love?  is  it  for 
falling  in  love  with  a  Bulgarian?  No, 
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there  is  no  proportion  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  girl  and  her  sufferings;  they 
are  beautifully  told,  but  this  inconse- 
quence mars  what  in  some  respects  is 
the  best  of  Turgenieff's  novels.  Nor  is 
the  heroine's  affliction  made  use  of  as  a 
means  of  amending  her  faults:  she  is 
not  rendered  less  headstrong;  she  does 
not  return  to  her  feeble-brained,  heart- 
broken mother;  she  determines  to  aid 
the  Bulgarians  as  much  as  she  can,  and 
the  novel  ends  leaving  us  to  understand , 
apparently,  that  Ellen  is  lost  at  sea. 
At  any  rate,  she  is  never  heard  of 
again. 

But  in  spite  of  this  serious  drawback 
how  delightfully  is  the  story  told !  The 
different  characters  of  Bersieneff  and 
Shoubine,  the  one  serious  and  timid, 
the  other  light-hearted  and  fascinating, 
and  Ellen's  pompous  father  with  his 
hollow  affections,  —  no  novelist  equals 
Turgenieff  in  setting  people  before  us. 

It  is  especially  as  a  study  of  character 
that  Dimitri  Roudine  is  remarkable.  It 
has  for  its  subject  a  few  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  Russian,  a  man  who  began  life 
with  attractive  talents,  but  whose  nat- 
ure is  poisoned  by  an  insuperable  desire 
to  shine  by  words  rather  than  by  deeds. 
The  whole  novel  is  nothing  but  a  study 
of  this  man  and  his  effect  on  other  and 
different  characters.  His  ready  tongue 
and  apparent  enthusiasm  make  him  win 
the  heart  of  a  young  girl,  but  his  feeble- 
ness, when  their  love  is  discovered  and 
she  is  ready  to  fly  with  him,  makes  her 
utterly  despise  him.  Her  mother,  a 
self-willed,  affected  old  lady,  who  is 
very  fond  of  admiration,  is  pleased  at 
getting  a  new  man  who  is  ready  to  listen 
to  her,  but  she  is  very  unwilling  to  let 
her  daughter  think  of  marrying  him. 
Then  there  is  his  old  fellow-student,  who 
is  at  first  ready  to  condemn  Roudine, 
but  who,  after  his  disgrace,  takes  a  more 
generous  view  of  him;  and  his  modest 
rival,  who  at  last  turns  upon  him;  and 
the  young  tutor,  with  his  boyish,  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  The  upshot  of 
the  whole  book  is  a  sort  of  recommenda- 
tion to  our  mercy  of  those  persons  whom 
it  would  be  the  easiest  to  condemn, 
those,  namely,  who  excite  general  envy 


by  their  brilliancy,  or  who  disappoint 
our  confidence  by  letting  fine  speeches 
stand  for  fine  actions;  indeed,  more  fair- 
ly, it  is  a  sort  of  warning  to  be  gener- 
ous in  our  estimate  of  others.  Not  that 
it  is  written  to  convey  that  moral  les- 
son; but  that  is  what  one  learns  from 
it,  as  one  learns  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. 

Then,  too,  we  ought  to  observe  the 
life-like  way  in  which  the  novel  is  writ- 
ten; we  are  never  granted  any  side 
views  of  the  hero  which  are  denied  the 
people  in  the  story;  we  are  deceived  or 
put  on  guard  just  as  they  are;  we  have 
to  study  him  just  as  they  do;  hence  it  is 
that  a  novel  so  barren  of  incident,  and 
in  a  way  so  clumsily  put  together,  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  interesting  the  reader, 
who  finds  his  curiosity  aroused  and  his 
sagacity  baffled  in  a  way  that  is  not  over- 
common  about  the  heroes  of  fiction. 
Too  often  these  gentlemen  are  beings 
whose  characters  stand  out  strongly 
marked  with  this  or  that  quality,  which 
we  either  admire  or  condemn  at  sight; 
but  in  this  novel  we  are  perplexed  as  we 
are  in  real  life,  and  this  it  is  which  gives 
the  story  its  great  charm. 

Fathers  and  Sons,  which  appeared  in 
1860,  besides  its  particular  interest  for 
the  account  it  contains  of  the  wave  of 
materialism  which  was  then  at  its  height 
in  Russia,  has  a  general  interest  from 
its  representation  of  the  frequent  con- 
flict between  the  older  and  younger  gen- 
erations, which  is  never  to  be  felt  more 
acutely  than  in  times  of  intellectual 
change.  Russia,  with  its  uneasy  yearn- 
ing for  civilization,  seems  to  have  shown 
the  same  eagerness  to  adopt  a  theory 
which  was  to  solve  the  universe  without 
the  necessity  of  long  preliminary  train- 
ing, that  one  can  observe  among  the 
Japanese,  for  instance;  and  to  have 
given  it  the  devotion  which  is  found 
only  among  those  who  have  not  had  to 
blush  frequently  for  misplaced  enthusi- 
asm. But  with  all  its  wonderful  power 
the  novel  is  yet  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  Bazaroff ,  the  young  student  of 
advanced  opinions,  without  mercy  for 
the  softer  graces  as  represented  by  the 
nobleman  Kirsanoff,  comes  to  an  un- 
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timely  end,  not  in  a  way  that  is  at  all 
connected  with  his  peculiar  views,  but 
merely  at  the  will  of  the  author.  Still, 
there  is  much  to  outweigh  this  defect; 
we  need  only  mention  the  other  stmlent, 
Arcadi,  who  models  his  life  on  that  of 
his  friend,  but  who  is  soon  brought 
around  to  conventionalities  by  his  love 
for  Katia.  All  systems  of  philosophy 
are  pretty  much  alike  to  her.  We  first 
see  Bazaroff's  views  clashing  with  the 
world  at  large  while  he  is  staying  with 
his  friend,  but  it  is  later,  when  he 
reaches  his  own  home,  that  the  full 
force  of  the  tragedy  is  felt.  All  families 
know  more  or  less  of  it,  but  in  this  story 
it  is  peculiarly  poignant,  and  there  is 
little  that  even  Turgenieff  has  written 
more  touching  than  the  confused  efforts 
of  the  father  to  understand  his  son's 
new  ideas,  and  the  young  man's  vain 
efforts  to  convert  his  father.  This  it  is 
which  lifts  up  the  novel  from  being  a 
study  of  an  exceptional  phase  of  Russian 
society  to  being  an  account  of  some- 
thing of  wider  interest  through  its  truth, 
which  rises  above  geographical  distinc- 
tion. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  Turgdnieff's  novels. 
Of  bpoks  which  go  so  far  towards  setting 
before  us  pictures  of  life,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  thorough  impression  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  article;  the 
novelist  has  taken  so  large  a  field  of 
human  nature  for  his  subject,  that  only 
detached  points  can  be  touched  upon, 
but  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  qualities, 
which  may  tempt  more  novel-readers  to 
the  perusal  of  his  writings.  The  fore- 


going analyses  may  show  the  serious 
nature  of  the  problems  he  discusses,  as 
well  as  the  poetical  idealization  of  every- 
thing his  pen  touches.  This  quality  it 
was  that  made  the  Rdcits  d'un  Chasseur 
a  book  so  dangerous  to  the  Uus.-ian 
government;  and  in  everything  he  has 
written  he  has  known  how  to  touch  the 
heart,  not  always,  to  be  sure,  with 
equal  success,  but  in  a  way  that  no 
novelist  of  the  time  has  excelled.  We 
cannot  be  too  grateful  to  an  author  who 
brings  the  world 
"To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not." 

To  his  skill  in  drawing  character,  in 
setting  the  dramatis  persona  before  us, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  too  much 
praise.  He  always  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  people  by  what  in  life  is  the 
only  effectual  means,  by  letting  us  see 
them  face  to  face,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
by  merely  telling  us  about  them.  In  a 
word,  his  method  is  picturesque,  not 
analytical.  We  see  the  pictures  and 
analyze  them  by  ourselves.  And  what 
more  need  be  asked  of  a  novelist  than 
that  he  draw  men  and  women  as  they 
are,  with  their  faults  and  virtues  ever 
merging  into  one  another,  and  that  he 
put  these  people  into  such  relations  as 
arouse  our  sympathy  for  some  of  the 
most  serious  matters  of  human  experi- 
ence? To  do  this  is  the  constant  aim 
of  all  creative  writers,  who  are  ever 
aspiring  to  represent  the  infinite  emo- 
tions of  life.  Those  who  touch  genuine 
springs  of  feeling  are  few,  but  among 
the  few  of  the  present  day  Ivan  Turge- 
nieff is  prominent. 

Thomas  S.  Perry. 
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One  town, one  country,  is  very  like  another  ;  .  .  . 
there  are  indeed  minule  discriminations  both  of 
places  and  manners,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  want- 
ing of  curiosity,  but  which  a  traveler  seldom  stays 
long  enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  —  Da. 
JOHNSON. 

THERE  was  no  prospect  of  any  ex- 
citement or  of  any  adventure  on  the 
steamboat  from  Baddeck  to  West  Bay, 
the  southern  point  of  the  Bras  d'Or. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
boat  the  dinner  might  have  been  an  ex- 
periment, but  we  ran  no  risks.  It  was 
enough  to  sit  on  deck  forward  of  the 
wheel-house,  and  absorb,  by  all  the 
senses,  the  delicious  day.  With  such 
weather  perpetual  and  such  scenery 
always  present,  sin  in  this  world  would 
soon  become  an  impossibility.  Even 
towards  the  passengers  from  Sidney, 
with  their  imitation  English  ways  and 
little  insular  gossip,  one  could  have  only 
charity  and  the  most  kindly  feeling. 

The  most  electric  American,  heir  of 
all  the  nervous  diseases  of  all  the  ages, 
could  not  but  find  peace  in  this  scene  of 
tranquil  beauty,  and  sail  on  into  a  great 
and  deepening  contentment.  Would 
the  voyage  could  last  for  an  age,  with 
the  same  sparkling  but  tranquil  sea,  and 
the  same  environment  of  hills,  near  and 
remote !  The  hills  approached  and  fell 
away  in  lines  of  undulating  grace, 
draped  with  a  tender  color  which  helped 
to  carry  the  imagination  beyond  the 
earth.  At  this  point  the  narrative 
needs  to  flow  into  verse,  but  my  com- 
rade did  not  feel  like  another  attempt  in 
poetry  so  soon  after  that  on  the  Gut  of 
Canso.  A  man  cannot  always  be  keyed 
up  to  the  pitch  of  production,  though 
his  emotions  may  be  highly  creditable 
to  him.  But  poetry-making  in  these 
days  is  a  good  deal  like  the  use  of  pro- 
fane language  —  often  without  the  least 
provocation. 

Twelve  miles  from  Baddeck  we  passed 
through  the  Barra  Strait,  or  the  Grand 


Narrows,  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
Bras  d'Or,  and  came  into  its  widest 
expanse.  At  the  Narrows  is  a  small 
settfement  with  a  flag-staff  and  a  hotel, 
and  roads  leading  to  farm-houses  on  the 
hills.  Here  is  a  Catholic  chapel;  and 
on  shore  a  fat  padre  was  waiting  in  his 
wagon  for  the  inevitable  priest  we  al- 
ways set  ashore  at  such  a  place.  The 
missionary  we  landed  was  the  young 
father  from  Arichat,  and  in  appearance 
the  pleasing  historical  Jesuit.  Slender 
is  too  corpulent  a  word  to  describe  his 
thinness,  and  his  stature  was  primeval. 
Enveloped  in  a  black  coat,  the  skirts  of 
which  reached  his  heels,  and  surmounted 
by  a  black  hat  with  an  enormous  brim, 
he  had  the  form  of  an  elegant  toadstool. 
The  traveler  is  always  grateful  for  such 
figures,  and  is  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  faith  which  preserves  so  much 
of  the  ugly  picturesque.  A  peaceful 
farming  country  this,  but  an  unremu- 
nerative  field,  one  would  say,  for  the  col- 
porteur and  the  book-agent;  and  winter 
must  inclose  it  in  a  lonesome  seclusion. 

The  only  other  thing  of  note  the 
Bras  d'Or  offered  us  before  we  reached 
West  Bay  was  the  finest  show  of  medu- 
sae or  jelly-fish  that  could  be  produced. 
At  first  there  were  dozens  of  these  disk- 
shaped,  transparent  creatures,  and  then 
hundreds,  starring  the  water  like  mar- 
guerites sprinkled  on  a  meadow,  and  of 
all  sizes  from  that  of  a  tea-cup  to  a  din- 
ner-plate. We  soon  ran  into  a  school 
of  them,  a  convention,  a  herd  as  exten- 
sive as  the  vast  buffalo  droves  on  the 
plains,  a  collection  as  thick  as  clover 
blossoms  in  a  field  in  June,  miles  of 
them  apparently ;  and  at  length  the  boat 
had  to  push  its  way  through  a  mass  of 
them  which  covered  the  water  like  the 
leaves  of  the  pond-lily,  and  filled  the 
deeps  far  down  with  their  beautiful  con- 
tracting and  expanding  forms.  I  did 
not  suppose  there  were  so  many  jelly- 
fishes  in  all  the  world.  What  a  repast 
they  would  have  made  for  the  Atlantic 
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whale  we  did  not  see,  and  what  inward 
comfort  it  would  have  given  him  to  have 
swum  through  them  once  or  twice  with 
open  mouth!  Our  delight  in  this  won- 
drous spectacle  did  not  prevent  this  gen- 
erous wish  for  the  gratification  of  the 
whale.  It  is  probably  a  natural  human 
desire  to  see  big  corporations  swallow 
up  little  ones. 

At  the  West  Bay  landing,  where 
there  is  nothing  whatever  attractive, 
we  found  a  great  concourse  of  country 
wagons  and  clamorous  drivers,  to  trans- 
port the  passengers  over  the  rough  and 
uninteresting  nine  miles  to  Port  Hawks- 
bury.  •  Competition  makes  the  fare  low, 
but  nothing  makes  the  ride  entertaining. 
The  only  settlement  passed  through  has 
the  promising  name  of  River  Inhabit- 
ants, but  we  could  see  little  river  and 
less  inhabitants;  country  and  people 
seem  to  belong  to  that  commonplace  or- 
der out  of  which  the  traveler  can  ex- 
tract nothing  amusing,  instructive,  or  dis- 
agreeable; and  it  was  a  great  relief 
when  we  came  over  the  last  hill  and 
looked  down  upon  the  straggling  village 
of  Port  Hawksbury  and  the  winding 
Gut  of  Canso. 

One  cannot  but  feel  a  respect  for  this 
historical  strait,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection it  once  gave  our  British  ances- 
tors. Smollett  makes  a  certain  Captain 

C tell  this  anecdote  of  George  II. 

and  his  enlightened  minister,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle:  "In  the  beginning  of 
the  war  this  poor,  half-witted  creature 
told  me,  in  a  great  fright,  that  thirty 
thousand  French  had  marched  from 
Acadie  to  Cape  Breton.  'Where  did 
they  find  transports?  '  said  I.  'Trans- 
ports!' cried  he;  'I  tell  you,  they 
marched  by  land.'  'By  land  to  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton V  'What!  is 
Cape  Breton  an  island?  '  '  Certainly.' 
'Ha!  are  you  sure  of  that?'  When  I 
pointed  it  out  on  the  map,  he  examined 
it  earnestly  with  his  spectacles ;  then  tak- 
ing me  in  his  arms,  'My  dear  C 1 ' 

cried  he,  '  you  always  bring  us  good 
news.  I  '11  go  directly  and  tell  the 
king  that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island.'  ': 

Port  Hawksbury  is  not  a  modern 
settlement,  and  its  public-house  is  one 
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of  the  irregular,  old-fashioned,  snuffy 
taverns,  with  low  rooms,  chintz-cov- 
ered lounges,  and  fat-cushioned  rocking- 
chairs,  the  decay  and  untidiness  of 
which  is  not  offensive  to  the  traveler. 
It  has  a  low  back  porch  looking  towards 
the  water  and  over  a  moldy  garden, 
damp  and  unseemly.  Tune  was,  no 
doubt,  before  the  rush  of  travel  rubbed 
off  the  bloom  of  its  ancient  hospitality 
and  set  a  vigilant  man  at  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  to  collect  pay  for  meals, 
that  this  was  an  abode  of  comfort  and 
the  resort  of  merry-making  and  frolic- 
some provincials.  On  this  now  det-a  v  in^ 
porch  no  doubt  lovers  sat  in  the  moon- 
light, and  vowed  by  the  Gut  of  Canso  to 
be  fond  of  each  other  forever.  The 
traveler  cannot  help  it  if  he  comes  upon 
the  traces  of  such  sentiment.  There 
lingered  yet  in  the  house  an  air  of  the 
hospitable  old  time ;  the  swift  willingness 
of  the  waiting-maids  at  table,  who  were 
eager  that  we  should  miss  none  of  the 
home-made  dishes,  spoke  of  it;  and  as 
we  were  not  obliged  to  stay  in  the  hotel 
and  lodge  in  its  six-by-four  bedrooms, 
we  could  afford  to  make  a  little  romance 
about  its  history. 

While  we  were  at  supper  the  steam- 
boat arrived  from  Pictou.  We  hastened 
on  board,  impatient  for  progress  on  our 
homeward  journey.  But  haste  was  not 
called  for.  The  steamboat  would  not 
sail  on  her  return  till  morning.  No  one 
could  tell  why.  It  was  not  on  account 
of  freight  to  take  in  or  discharge;  it 
was  not  in  hope  of  more  passengers,  for 
they  were  all  on  board.  But  if  the  boat 
had  returned  that  night  to  Pictou,  some 
of  the  passengers  might  have  left  her 
and  gone  west  by  rail,  instead  of  wast- 
ing two  or  three  days  lounging  through 
Northumberland  Sound  and  idling  in 
the  harbors  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
If  the  steamboat  would  leave  at  mid- 
night we  could  catch  the  railway  train 
at  Pictou.  Probably  the  officials  were 
aware  of  this,  and  they  preferred  to 
have  our  company  to  Shediac.  We 
mention  this  so  that  the  tourist  who 
comes  this  way  may  learn  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience,  and  know  that  steam- 
boats are  not  run  for  his  accommoda- 
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tion,  but  to  give  him  repose  and  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  country.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  the  unscientific 
reader  an  idea  of  the  slowness  of  travel 
by  steamboat  in  these  regions.  Let  him 
first  fix  his  mind  on  the  fact  that  the 
earth  moves  through  space  at  a  speed  of 
more  than  sixty-six  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  This  is  a  speed  eleven  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
rapid  express  trains.  If  the  distance 
traversed  by  a  locomotive  in  an  hour  is 
represented  by  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  it 
would  need  a  line  nine  feet  long  to  in- 
dicate the  corresponding  advance  of  the 
earth  in  the  same  time.  But  a  tortoise, 
pursuing  his  ordinary  gait  without  a 
wager,  moves  eleven  hundred  times 
slower  than  an  express  train.  We  have 
here  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
provincial  steamboats.  If  we  had  seen 
a  tortoise  start  that  night  from  Port 
Hawksbury  for  the  west,  we  should  have 
desired  to  send  letters  by  him. 

In  the  early  morning  we  stole  out  of 
the  romantic  strait,  and  by  breakfast 
time  we  were  over  St.  George's  Bay 
and  round  his  cape,  and  making  for  the 
harbor  of  Pictou.  During  the  forenoon 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  excursion 
developed  itself  on  the  steamboat,  but  it 
had  so  few  of  the  bustling  features  of 
an  American  excursion  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  pilgrimage.  Yet  it  doubt- 
less was  a  highly  developed  provincial 
lark.  For  a  certain  portion  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  the  unmistakable  excursion 
air:  the  half-jocular  manner  towards 
each  other,  the  local  facetiousness  which 
is  so  offensive  to  uninterested  fellow- 
travelers,  that  male  obsequiousness  about 
ladies'  shawls  and  reticules,  the  clumsy 
pretense  of  gallantry  with  each  other's 
wives,  the  anxiety  about  the  company 
luggage  and  the  company  health.  It 
became  painfully  evident  presently  that 
it  was  an  excursion,  for  we  heard  sing- 
ing of  that  concerted  and  determined 
kind  that  depresses  the  spirits  of  all 
except  those  who  join  in  it.  The  ex- 
cursion had  assembled  on  the  lee  guards 
out  of  the  wind,  and  was  enjoying  itself 
in  an  abandon  of  serious  musical  en- 
thusiasm. We  feared  at  first  that  there 


might  be  some  levity  in  this  perform- 
ance, and  that  the  unrestrained  spirit  of 
the  excursion  was  working  itself  off  in 
social  and  convivial  songs.  But  it  was 
not  so.  The  singers  were  provided  with 
hymn-and-tune  books,  and  what  they 
sang  they  rendered  in  long  metre  and 
with  a  most  doleful  earnestness.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  traveler  to  see  that  the 
provincials  disport  themselves  within 
bounds,  and  that  a  hilarious  spree  here 
does  not  differ  much  in  its  exercises  from 
a  prayer-meeting  elsewhere.  But  the 
excursion  enjoyed  its  staid  dissipation 
amazingly. 

It  is  pleasant  to  sail  into  the  long  and 
broad  harbor  of  Pictou  on  a  sunny  day. 
On  the  left  is  the  Halifax  railway 
terminus,  and  three  rivers  flow  into  the 
harbor  from  the  south.  On  the  right 
the  town  of  Pictou,  with  its  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  lies  upon  the  side  of 
the  ridge  that  runs  out  towards  the 
Sound.  The  most  conspicuous  building 
in  it  as  we  approach  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  church;  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  town  and  occupying  the  highest 
ground,  it  appears  large,  and  its  gilt 
cross  is  a  beacon  miles  away.  Its  build- 
ers understood  the  value  of  a  striking 
situation,  a  dominant  position;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  universal  policy  of  this 
church  to  secure  the  commanding  places 
for  its  houses  of  worship.  We  may 
have  had  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  the 
Papal  temporality  when  we  landed  at 
Pictou,  but  this  church  was  the  only 
one  which  impressed  us,  and  the  only 
one  we  took  the  trouble  to  visit.  We 
had  ample  time,  for  the  steamboat  after 
its  arduous  trip  needed  rest,  and  re- 
mained some  hours  in  the  harbor. 
Pictou  is  said  to  be  a  thriving  place, 
and  its  streets  have  a  cindery  appear- 
ance, betokening  the  nearness  of  coal 
mines  and  the  presence  of  furnaces. 
But  the  town  has  rather  a  cheap  and 
rusty  look.  Its  streets  rise  one  above 
another  on  the  hill-side,  and,  except  a 
few  comfortable  cottages,  we  saw  no 
evidences  of  wealth  in  the  dwellings. 
The  church,  when  we  reached  it,  was  a 
commonplace  brick  structure,  with  a 
raw,  unfinished  interior,  and  weedy  and 
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untidy  surroundings,  so  that  our  ex- 
pectation of  sitting  on  the  inviting  hill 
and  enjoying  the  view  was  not  realized; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the 
hot  wharf  and  wait  for  the  ferry-boat  to 
take  us  to  the  steamboat  which  lay  at 
the  railway  terminus  opposite.  It  is  the 
most  unfair  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
traveler,  without  an  object  or  any  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  country, 
on  a  sleepy  day  in  August,  to  express 
any  opinion  whatever  about  such  a  town 
as  Pictou.  But  we  may  say  of  it,  with- 
out offense,  that  it  occupies  a  charming 
situation,  and  may  have  an  interesting 
future;  and  that  a  person  on  a  short 
acquaintance  can  leave  it  without  regret. 
By  stopping  here  we  had  the  misfort- 
une to  lose  our  "excursion,"  a  loss 
that  was  soothed  by  no  knowledge  of  its 
destination  or  hope  of  seeing  it  again, 
and  a  loss  without  a  hope  is  nearly  al- 
ways painful.  Going  out  of  the  harbor 
we  encounter  Pictou  Island  and  Light, 
and  presently  see  the  low  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a  coast  indented  and 
agreeable  to  those  idly  sailing  along  it, 
in  weather  that  seemed  let  down  out  of 
heaven,  and  over  a  sea  that  sparkled 
but  still  slept  in  a  summer  quiet.  When 
fate  puts  a  man  in  such  a  position  and 
relieves  him  of  all  responsibility,  with  a 
book  and  a  good  comrade,  and  liberty  to 
make  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  fellow- 
travelers,  or  to  doze,  or  to  look  over  the 
tranquil  sea,  he  may  be  pronounced 
happy.  And  I  believe  that  my  com- 
panion, except  in  the  matter  of  the 
comrade,  was  happy.  But  I  could  not 
resist  a  worrying  anxiety  about  the  fut- 
ure of  the  British  Provinces,  which  not 
even  the  remembrance  of  their  hostility 
to  us  during  our  mortal  strife  with  the 
rebellion  could  render  agreeable.  For 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  ostentatious 
and  unconcealable  prosperity  of  "  the 
States"  overshadows  this  part  of  the 
continent.  And  it  was  for  once  in  vain 
that  I  said,  "  Have  we  not  a  common 
language  and  a  common  literature,  and 
no  copyright,  and  a  common  pride  in 
Shakespeare  and  Hannah  More  and 
Colonel  Newcome  and  Pepys'  Diary?  " 
I  never  knew  this  sort  of  consolation  to 


fail  before;  it  does  not  seem  to  answer 
in  the  Provinces  as  well  as  it  does  in 
England. 

New  passengers  had  come  on  board 
at  Pictou,  new  and  hungry,  and  not  all 
could  get  seats  for  dinner  at  the  first 
table.  Notwithstanding  the  supposed 
traditionary  advantage  of  our  birth- 
place, we  were  unable  to  dispatch  this 
meal  with  the  celerity  of  our  fellow-voy- 
agers, and  consequently,  while  we  lin- 
gered over  our  tea,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  second  table.  And  we  were  re- 
warded by  one  of  those  pleasing  sights 
that  go  to  make  up  the  entertainment  of 
travel.  There  sat  down  opposite  to  us 
a  fat  man  whose  noble  proportions  occu- 
pied at  the  board  the  space  of  three  or- 
dinary men.  His  great  face  beamed 
delight  the  moment  he  came  near  the 
table.  He  had  a  low  forehead  and  a 
wide  mouth  and  small  eyes,  and  an  in- 
ternal capacity  that  was  a  prophecy  of 
famine  to  his  fellow-men.  '  But  a  more 
good-natured,  pleased  animal  you  may 
never  see,  Seating  himself  with  unre- 
pressed  joy,  he  looked  at  us,  and  a  great 
smile  of  satisfaction  came  over  his  face, 
that  plainly  said,  "Now  my  time  has 
come."  Every  part  of  his  vast  bulk  said 
this.  Most  generously,  by  his  friendly 
glances,  he  made  us  partners  in  his 
pleasure.  With  a  Napoleonic  grasp  of 
his  situation,  he  reached  far  and  near, 
hauling  this  and  that  dish  of  fragments 
towards  his  plate,  giving  orders  at  the 
same  time,  and  throwing  into  his  cheer- 
ful mouth  odd  pieces  of  bread  and 
pickles  in  an  unstudied  and  preliminary 
manner.  When  he  had  secured  every- 
thing within  his  reach,  he  heaped  his 
plate  and  began  an  attack  upon  the 
contents,  using  both  knife  and  fork  with 
wonderful  proficiency.  The  man's  good- 
humor  was  contagious,  and  he  did  not 
regard  our  amusement  as  different  in 
kind  from  his  enjoyment.  The  spec- 
tacle was  worth  a  journey  to  see.  In- 
deed, its  aspect  of  comicality  almost 
overcame  its  grossness,  and  even  when 
the  hero  loaded  in  faster  than  he  could 
swallow,  and  was  obliged  to  drop  his 
knife  for  an  instant  to  arrange  matters 
in  his  mouth  with  his  finger,  it  was  done 
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with  such  a  beaming  smile  that  a  pig 
would  not  take  offense  at  it.  The  per- 
formance was  not  the  merely  vulgar 
thing  it  seems  on  paper,  but  an  achieve- 
ment unique  and  perfect,  which  one  is 
not  likely  to  see  more  than  once  in  a 
life-time.  It  was  only  when  the  man 
left  the  table  that  his  face  became  seri- 
ous. We  had  seen  him  at  his  best. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  had  a  pleasing  aspect,  and 
nothing  of  that  remote  friendlessness 
which  its  appearance  on  the  map  con- 
veys to  one;  a  warm  and  sandy  land,  in  a 
genial  climate,  without  fogs,  we  are  in- 
formed. In  the  winter  it  has  ice  com- 
munication with  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape 
Traverse  to  Cape  Tormentine  —  the 
route  of  the  submarine  cable.  The 
island  is  as  flat  from  end  to  end  as  a 
floor.  When  it  surrendered  its  inde- 
pendent government  and  joined  the  Do- 
minion, one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
union  was  that  the  government  should 
build  a  railway  the  whole  length  of  it. 
This  is  in  process  of  construction,  and 
the  portion  that  is  built  affords  great 
satisfaction  to  the  islanders,  a  railway 
being  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  of 
civilization;  but  that  there  was  great 
need  of  it,  or  that  it  would  pay,  we  were 
unable  to  learn. 

We  sailed  through  Hillsborough  Bay 
and  a  narrow  strait  to  Charlottetown, 
the  capital,  which  lies  on  a  sandy  spit  of 
land  between  two  rivers.  Our  leisurely 
steamboat  tied  up  here  in  the  afternoon 
and  spent  the  night,  giving  the  passen- 
gers an  opportunity  to  make  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  town.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  place  from  which  some- 
thing has  departed;  a  wooden  town, 
with  wide  and  vacant  streets,  and  the 
air  of  waiting  for  something.  Almost 
melancholy  is  the  aspect  of  its  freestone 
colonial  building,  where  once  the  colo- 
nial legislature  held  its  momentous  ses- 
sions, and  the  colonial  governor  shed 
the  delightful  aroma  of  royalty.  The 
mansion  of  the  go  vernor  —  now  vacant 
of  pomp,  because  that  official  does  not 
exist  —  is  a  little  withdrawn  from  the 
town,  secluded  among  trees  by  the 
water-side.  It  is  dignified  with  a  wind- 


ing approach,  but  is  itself  only  a  cheap 
and  decaying  house.  On  our  way  to  it 
we  passed  the  drill-shed  of  the  local 
cavalry,  which  we  mistook  for  a  skating- 
rink,  and  thereby  excited  the  contempt 
of  an  old  lady  of  whom  we  inquired. 
Tasteful  residences  we  did  not  find,  nor 
that  attention  to  flowers  and  gardens 
which  the  mild  climate  would  suggest. 
Indeed,  we  should  describe  Charlotte- 
town  as  a  place  where  the  hollyhock  in 
the  door  yard  is  considered  an  orna- 
ment. A  conspicuous  building  is  a  large 
market-house  shingled  all  over  (as  many 
of  the  public  buildings  are),  and  this 
and  other  cheap  public  edifices  stand  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  square,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  shabby  shops  for  the  most 
part.  The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  gen- 
erous scale,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  could  not  have  seen  it  when  it  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  a  governor  and  court 
and  ministers  of  state,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  royal  parliament.  That 
the  productive  island,  with  its  system  of 
free  schools,  is  about  to  enter  upon  a 
prosperous  career,  and  that  Charlotte- 
town  is  soon  to  become  a  place  of  great 
activity,  no  one  who  converses  with  the 
natives  can  doubt;  and  I  think  that  even 
now  no  traveler  will  regret  spending  an 
hour  or  two  there ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  the  rosy  inducements  to  tourists 
to  spend  the  summer  there  exist  only  in 
the  guide-books. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  that  we 
should  at  least  have  a  night  of  delight- 
ful sleep  on  the  steamboat  in  the  quiet 
of  this  secluded  harbor.  But  it  was 
wisely  ordered  otherwise,  to  the  end  that 
we  should  improve  our  time  by  an  inter- 
esting study  of  human  nature.  Towards 
midnight,  when  the  occupants  of  all  the 
state-rooms  were  supposed  to  be  in  pro- 
found slumber,  there  was  an  invasion  of 
the  small  cabin  by  a  large  and  loquacious 
family,  who  had  been  making  an  excur- 
sion on  the  island  railway.  This  family 
might  remind  an  antiquated  novel-read- 
er of  the  delightful  Brangtons  in  Ev- 
elina; they  had  all  the  vivacity  of  the 
pleasant  cousins  of  the  heroine  of  that 
story,  and  the  same  generosity  towards 
the  public  in  regard  to  their  family  af- 
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fairs.  Before  they  had  been  in  the 
cabin  an  hour,  we  felt  as  if  we  knew 
every  one  of  them.  There  was  a  great 
squabble  as  to  where*  and  how  they 
should  sleep,  and  when  this  was  over, 
the  revelations  of  the  nature  of  their 
beds  and  their  peculiar  habits  of  sleep 
continued  to  pierce  the  thin  deal  parti- 
tions of  the  adjoining  state-rooms.  When 
all  the  possible  trivialities  of  vacant 
minds  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted, 
there  followed  a  half -hour  of  "  Good 
night,  pa;  good  night,  ma; "  "  Good 
night,  pet;"  and  "Are  you  asleep, 
ma?"  "No."  "Are  you  asleep, 
pa?"  "No;  goto  sleep,  pet."  "I'm 
going.  Good  night,  pa;  good  night, 
ma."  "  Good  night,  pet."  "  This  bed 
is  too  short."  "  Why  don't  you  take  the 
other?"  "I 'mall  fixed  now."  "Well, 
go  to  sleep;  good  night."  "  Good 
night,  ma;  good  night,  pa," — no  an- 
swer. "Good  night,  pa."  "  Good 
night,  pet."  "Ma,  are  you  asleep?" 
"Most."  "This  bed  is  all  lumps;  I 
wish  I'd  gone  down-stairs."  "  Well, 
pa  will  get  up."  "  Pa,  are  you  asleep?  " 
"  Yes . "  "  It 's  better  now ;  good  night , 
pa."  "Good  night,  pet."  "Good 
night,  ma."  "  Good  night,  pet."  And 
so  on  in  an  exasperating  repetition  until 
every  passenger  on  the  boat  must  have 
been  thoroughly  informed  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  interesting  family  ha- 
bitually settled  itself  to  repose. 

Half  an  hour  passes  with  only  a  lan- 
guid exchange  of  family  feeling,  and 
then:  "  Pa?  "  "  Well,  pet."  "  Don't 
call  us  in  the  morning,  we  don't  want 
any  breakfast;  we  want  to  sleep."  "  I 
won't."  "  Good  night,  pa;  good  night, 
ma.  Ma?"  "What  is  it,  dear?" 
"Good  night,  ma."  "Good  night, 
pet."  Alas  for  youthful  expectations! 
Pet  shared  her  state-room  with  a  young 
companion,  and  the  two  were  carrying 
on  a  private  dialogue  during  this  public 
performance.  Did  these  young  ladies, 
after  keeping  all  the  passengers  of  the 
boat  awake  till  near  the  summer  dawn, 
imagine  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
pa  and  ma  to  insure  them  the  coveted 
forenoon  slumber  or  even  the  morning 
snooze?  The  travelers,  tossing  in  their 


state-room  under  this  domestic  infliction, 
anticipated  the  morning  with  grim  sat- 
isfaction. For  they  had  a  presentiment 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
arise  and  make  their  toilet  without  wak- 
ing up  every  one  in  their  part  of  the 
boat,  and  aggravating  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  would  stay  awake. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  The  family  grum- 
bling at  the  unexpected  disturbance  was 
sweeter  to  the  travelers  than  all  the  ex- 
change of  family  affection  during  the 
night. 

No  one,  indeed,  ought  to  sleep  be- 
yond breakfast  time  while  sailing  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  It  was  a  sparkling  morning. 
When  we  went  on  deck  we  were  abreast 
Cape  Traverse;  the  faint  outline  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  marked  on  the  horizon, 
and  New  Brunswick  thrust  out  Cape 
Tormentine  to  greet  us.  On  the  still, 
sunny  coasts  and  the  placid  sea,  and 
in  the  serene,  smiling  sky,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  coming  tempest  which  was 
then  raging  from  Hatteras  to  Cape  Cod ; 
nor  could  one  imagine  that  this  peaceful 
scene  would,  a  few  days  later,  be  swept 
by  a  fearful  tornado,  which  should  raze 
to  the  ground  trees  and  dwelling-houses, 
and  strew  all  these  now  inviting  shores 
with  wrecked  ships  and  drowning  sail- 
ors—  a  storm  which  has  passed  into 
literature  in  The  Lord's-Day  Gale  of 
Mr.  Stedman. 

Through  this  delicious  weather  why 
should  the  steamboat  hasten,  in  order 
to  discharge  its  passengers  into  the 
sweeping  unrest  of  continental  travel? 
Our  eagerness  to  get  on,  indeed,  almost 
melted  away,  and  we  were  scarcely  im- 
patient at  all  when  the  boat  lounged 
into  Halifax  Bay,  past  Salutation  Point, 
and  stopped  at  Summerside.  This  little 
sea-port  is  intended  to  be  attractive,  and 
it  would  give  these  travelers  great  pleas- 
ure to  describe  it  if  they  could  at  all 
remember  how  it  looks.  But  it  is  a 
place  that,  like  some  faces,  makes  no 
sort  of  impression  on  the  memory.  We 
went  ashore  there,  and  tried  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  ship-building,  and  in  the 
little  oysters  which  the  harbor  yields, 
but  whether  we  did  take  an  interest  or 
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not  has  passed  out  of  memory.  A  small, 
unpicturesque,  wooden  town,  in  the 
languor  of  a  provincial  summer;  why 
should  we  pretend  an  interest  in  it 
which  we  did  not  feel?  It  did  not  dis- 
turb our  reposeful  frame  of  mind,  nor 
much  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of 
the  day. 

On  the  forward  deck,  when  we  were 
under  way  again,  amid  a  group  reading 
and  nodding  in  the  sunshine,  we  found 
a  pretty  girl  with  a  companion  and  a 
gentleman,  whom  we  knew  by  intuition 
as  the  "  pa  "  of  the  pretty  girl  and  of  our 
night  of  anguish.  The  pa  might  have 
been  a  clergyman  in  a  small  way,  or  the 
proprietor  of  a  female  boarding-school; 
at  any  rate,  an  excellent  and  improving 
person  to  travel  with,  whose  willingness 
to  impart  information  made  even  the 
travelers  long  for  a  pa.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  plan  of  this  family  summer  ex- 
cursion, upon  which  he  had  come  against 
his  wish,  to  have  any  hour  of  it  wasted 
in  idleness.  He  held  an  open  volume 
in  his  hand,  and  was  questioning  his 
daughter  on  its  contents.  He  spoke  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  without  heeding  the 
timidity  of  the  young  lady,  who  shrank 
from  this  public  examination  and  begged 
her  father  not  to  continue  it.  The 
parent  was,  however,  either  proud  of  his 
daughter's  acquirements,  or  he  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  shame  her  out 
of  her  ignorance.  Doubtless,  we  said, 
he  is  instructing  her  upon  the  geography 
of  the  region  we  are  passing  through, 
ite  early  settlement,  the  romantic  inci- 
dents of  its  history,  when  French  and 
English  fought  over  it,  and  so  is  making 
this  a  tour  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 
But  the  excellent  and  pottering  father 
proved  to  be  no  disciple  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. Greece  was  his  theme,  and  he 
got  his  questions,  and  his  answers  too, 
from  the  ancient  school  history  in  his 
hand.  The  lesson  went  on:  — 

"  Who  was  Alcibiades?  " 

"  A  Greek." 

' '  Yes.     When  did  he  flourish ?  ' ' 

"I  can't  think." 

"  Can't  think?  What  was  he  noted 
for?  " 

"I  don't  remember." 


"Don't  remember?  I  don't  believe 
you  studied  this." 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"Well,  take  it  now,  and  study  it 
hard,  and  then  I  '11  hear  you  again." 

The  young  girl,  who  is  put  to  shame 
by  this  open  persecution,  begins  to 
study,  while  the  peevish  and  small  ty- 
rant, her  pa,  is  nagging  her  with  such 
soothing  remarks  as,  "I  thought  you  'd 
have  more  respect  for  your  pride ; ' ' 
"  Why  don't  you  try  to  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  your  teacher? "  By 
and  by  the  student  thinks  she  has  "  got 
it,"  and  the  public  exposition  begins 
again.  The  date  at  which  Alcibiades 
"  flourished  "  was  ascertained,  but  what 
he  was  ' '  noted  for ' '  got  hopelessly 
mixed  with  what  Themistocles  was 
"noted  for."  The  momentary  impres- 
sion that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
fought  by  Salamis  was  soon  dissipated, 
and  the  questions  continued. 

"  What  did  Pericles  do  to  the 
Greeks?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Elevated  'em,  did  n't  he?  Did  n't 
he  elevate 'em?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Always  remember  that;   you  want 
to  fix  your  mind   on    leading    things. 
Remember  that  Pericles  elevated    the 
Greeks.     Who  was  Pericles  ?" 
'He  was  a  "  — 
Was  he  a  philosopher?  " 
Yes,  sir." 

No,  he  was  n't.  Socrates  was  a 
ph  losopher.  When  did  he  flourish?  " 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Oh,  my  charming  young  country- 
women, let  us  never  forget  that  Pericles 
elevated  the  Greeks;  and  that  he  did  it 
by  cultivating  the  national  genius,  the 
national  spirit,  by  stimulating  art  and 
oratory  and  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and 
infusing  into  all  society  a  higher  intel- 
lectual and  social  life.  Pa  was  this 
day  sailing  through  seas  and  by  shores 
that  had  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
stirring  and  romantic  events  in  the 
early  history  of  our  continent.  He 
might  have  had  the  eager  attention  of 
his  bright  daughter  if  he  had  unfolded 
these  things  to  her  in  the  midst  of  this 
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most  living  landscape,  and  given  her  an 
"  object  lesson  "  that  she  would  not 
have  forgotten  all  her  days.  Instead  of 
this  he  was  pottering  over  names  and 
dates  that  were  as  dry  and  meaningless 
to  him  as  they  were  uninteresting  to  his 
daughter.  At  least,  O  Pa,  Educator 
of  Youth,  if  you  are  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  these  summer  isles  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  history,  and  your  soul  is 
wedded  to  ancient  learning,  why  do  you 
not  teach  your  family  to  go  to  sleep  when 
they  go  to  bed,  as  the  classic  Greeks 
used  to? 

Before  the  travelers  reached  Shediac, 
they  had  leisure  to  ruminate  upon  the 
education  of  American  girls  in  the 
schools  set  apart  for  them,  and  to  con- 
jecture how  much  they  are  taught  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  America,  or 
of  its  social  and  literary  growth;  and 
whether,  when  they  travel  on  a  summer 
tour  like  this,  these  coasts  have  any  his- 
torical light  upon  them,  or  gain  any  in- 
terest from  the  daring  and  chivalric 
adventurers  Avho  played  their  parts  here 
so  long  ago.  We  did  not  hear  pa  ask 
when  Madame  de  la  Tour  "  flourished," 
though  "  flourish "  that  determined 
woman  did,  in  Boston  as  well  as  in  the 
French  provinces.  In  the  present 
woman  revival  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  heroic  women  of  our  colonial  history 
will  have  the  prominence  that  is  their 
right,  and  that  woman's  achievements- 
will  assume  their  proper  place  in  affairs  ? 
When  women  write  history,  some  of  our 
popular  men  heroes  will,  we  trust,  be 
made  to  acknowledge  the  female  sources 
of  their  wisdom  and  their  courage.  But 
at  present  women  do  not  much  affect 
history,  and  they  are  more  indifferent 
to  the  careers  of  the  noted  of  their  own 
sex  than  men  are. 

We  expected  to  approach  Shediac 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  had 
been,  when  we  started,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  points  in  our  projected  tour. 
It  was  the  pivot  upon  which,  so  to  speak, 
we  expected  to  swing  around  the  Prov- 
inces. Upon  the  map  it  was  so  attract- 
ive, that  we  once  resolved  to  go  no  far- 
ther than  there.  It  once  seemed  to  us 
that  if  we  ever  reached  it,  we  should  be 


contented  to  abide  there,  in  a  place  so 
remote,  in  a  port  so  picturesque  and 
foreign.  But  returning  from  the  real 
east,  our  late  interest  in  Shediac  seemed 
unaccountable  to  us.  Firmly  resolve!  as 
I  was  to  note  our  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, I  could  not  keep  the  place  in  mind, 
and  while  we  were  in  our  state-room 
and  before  we  knew  it,  the  steamboat 
lay  at  the  wharf.  Shediac  appeared  to 
be  nothing  but  a  wharf  with  a  railway 
train  on  it,  and  a  few  shanty  buildings, 
a  part  of  them  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
whisky  and  to  cheap  lodgings.  This 
landing,  however,  is  called  Point  du 
Chene,  and  the  village  of  Shediac  is 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  it;  we 
had  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  it  from  the 
car  windows,  and  saw  nothing  in  its 
situation  to  hinder  its  growth.  The 
country  about  it  is  perfectly  level,  and 
stripped  of  its  forests.  At  Painsec 
Junction  we  waited  for  the  train  from 
Halifax,  and  immediately  found  our- 
selves in  the  whirl  of  intercolonial 
travel.  Why  people  should  travel  here 
or  why  they  should  be  excited  about  it, 
we  could  not  see;  we  could  not  over- 
come a  feeling  of  the  unreality  of  the 
whole  thing;  but  yet  we  humbly  knew 
that  we  had  no  right  to  be  otherwise 
than  awed  by  the  extraordinary  inter- 
colonial railway  enterprise  and  by  the 
new  life  which  it  is  infusing  into  the 
Provinces.  We  are  free  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  can  be  less  interest- 
ing than  the  line  of  this  road  until  it 
strikes  the  Kennebeckasis  River,  when 
the  traveler  will  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire the  Sussex  Valley  and  a  very  fair 
farming  region,  which  he  would  like  to 
praise  if  it  were  not  for  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  ' '  Garden  of  Nova  Scotia. ' ' 
The  whole  land  is  in  fact  a  garden,  but 
differing  somewhat  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

In  all  travel,  however,  people  are  more 
interesting  than  land,  and  so  it  was  at 
this  time.  As  twilight  shut  down  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Kennebeckasis,  we 
heard  the  strident  voice  of  pa  going 
on  with  the  Grecian  catechism.  Pa  was 
unmoved  by  the  beauties  of  Sussex  or 
by  the  colors  of  the  sunset,  which  for 
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the  moment  made  picturesque  the  scrag- 
gy evergreens  on  the  horizon.  His  eyes 
were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  in 
Sparta.  Above  the  roar  of  the  car- 
wheels  we  heard  his  nagging  inquiries. 

"  What  did  Lycurgus  do  then  ?  " 

Answer  not  audible. 

"No.  He  made  laws.  Who  did  he 
make  laws  for?  " 

"  For  the  Greeks." 

"  He  made  laws  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Who  was  another  great  law- 
giver? " 

11  It  was  —  it  was  —  Pericles." 

1  'No,  it  was  n't.  It  was  Solon.  Who 
was  Solon?  " 

"  Solon  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
Greece." 

"  That 's  right.  When  did  he  flour- 
ish? " 

When  the  train  stops  at  a  station 
the  classics  continue,  and  the  studious 
group  attracts  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Pa  is  well  pleased,  but  not  so 
the  young  lady,  who  beseechingly  says, 

"  Pa,  everybody  can  hear  us." 

"  You  would  n't  care  how  much  they 
heard  if  you  knew  it,"  replies  this  ac- 
complished devotee  of  learning. 

In  another  lull  of  the  car-wheels  we 
find  that  pa  has  skipped  over  to  Mara- 
thon; and  this  time  it  is  the  daughter 
who  is  asking  a  question. 

"  Pa,  what  is  a  phalanx?  " 

"Well,  a  phalanx  — it's  a  — it's 
difficult  to  define  a  phalanx.  It 's  a 
stretch  of  men  in  one  line  —  a  stretch 
of  anything  in  a  line.  When  did  Alex- 
ander flourish?  " 

This  domestic  tyrant  had  this  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  us,  that  he  was 
much  better  at  asking  questions  than  at 
answering  them.  It  certainly  was  not 
our  fault  that  we  were  listeners  to  his 
instructive  struggles  with  ancient  his- 
tory, nor  that  we  heard  his  petulant 
complaining  to  his  cowed  family,  whom 
he  accused  of  dragging  him  away  on 
this  summer  trip.  We  are  only  grate- 
ful to  him,  for  a  more  entertaining  per- 
son the  traveler  does  not  often  see.  It 
was  with  regret  that  we  lost  sight  of 
him  at  St.  John. 

Night  has  settled  upon  New  Bruns- 


wick and  upon  ancient  Greece  before 
we  reach  the  Kennebeckasis  Bay,  and  we 
only  see  from  the  car  windows  dimly 
a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  and  the 
peaceful  homes  of  thrifty  people.  While 
we  are  running  along  the  valley  and 
coming  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill 
whereon  St.  John  sits,  with  a  regal  out- 
look upon  a  most  variegated  coast  and 
upon  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  great 
tides  of  Fundy,  we  feel  a  twinge  of  con- 
science at  the  injustice  the  passing 
traveler  must  perforce  do  any  land  he 
hurries  over  and  does  not  study.  Here 
is  picturesque  St.  John,  with  its  couple 
of  centuries  of  history  and  tradition,  its 
commerce,  its  enterprise  felt  all  along 
the  coast  and  through  the  settlements 
of  the  territory  to  the  northeast,  with 
its  no  doubt  charming  society  and  solid 
English  culture;  and  the  summer  tour- 
ist, in  an  idle  mood  regarding  it  for  a 
day,  says  it  is  nought!  Behold  what 
"travels"  amount  to!  Are  they  not 
for  the  most  part  the  records  of  the 
misapprehensions  of  the  misinformed? 
Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  in 
this  flight  through  the  Provinces  we 
have  not  attempted  to  do  any  justice  to 
them,  geologically,  economically,  or  his- 
torically, only  trying  to  catch  some  of 
the  salient  points  of  the  panorama  as 
it  unrolled  itself.  Will  Halifax  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  us?  We  look  back 
upon  it  with  softened  memory.,  and  al- 
ready see  it  again  in  the  light  of  history. 
It  stands,  indeed,  overlooking  a  gate  of 
the  ocean,  in  a  beautiful  morning  light; 
and  we  can  hear  now  the  repetition  of 
that  profane  phrase,  used  for  the  mis- 
direction of  wayward  mortals  —  "  Go  to 
Halifax!  "  — without  a  shudder. 

We  confess  to  some  regret  that  our 
journey  is  so  near  its  end.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  sentimental  regret  with  which  one 
always  leaves  the  east,  for  we  have  been 
a  thousand  miles  nearer  Ireland  than 
Boston  is.  Collecting  in  the  mind  the 
detached  pictures  given  to  our  eyes  in 
all  these  brilliant  and  inspiring  days, 
we  realize  afresh  the  variety,  the  ex- 
tent, the  riches  of  these  northeastern 
lands  which  the  Gulf  Stream  pets  and 
tempers.  If  it  were  not  for  attracting 
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speculators,  we  should  delight  to  speak 
of  the  beds  of  coal,  the  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, the  mines  of  gold.  Look  on  the 
map  and  follow  the  shores  of  these 
peninsulas  and  islands,  the  bays,  the 
penetrating  arms  of  the  sea,  the  harbors 
filled  with  islands,  the  protected  straits 
and  sounds.  All  this  is  favorable  to 
the  highest  commercial  activity  and  en- 
terprise. Greece  itself  and  its  islands 
are  not  more  indented  and  inviting. 
Fish  swarm  about  the  shores  and  in  all 
the  streams.  There  are,  I  have  no 
doubt,  great  forests  which  we  did  not 
see  from  the  car  windows,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  do  not  show  themselves 
to  the  travelers  at  the  railway  stations. 
In  the  dining-room  of  a  friend,  who 
goes  away  every  autumn  into  the  wilds 
of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  season  when  the 
snow  falls,  hang  trophies  —  enormous 
branching  antlers  of  the  caribou  and 
heads  of  the  mighty  moose  —  which  I 
am  assured  'came  from  there;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  noble 
creatures  who  once  carried  these  superb 
horns  were  murdered  by  my  friend  at 
long  range.  Many  people  have  an  in- 
satiate longing  to  kill,  once  in  their  life, 
a  moose, — and  would  travel  far  and 
endure  great  hardships  to  gratify  this 
ambition.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  than  it 
is  to  be  written  down  as  one  who  loves 
his  fellow-men. 

We  received  everywhere  in  the  Prov- 
inces courtesy  and  kindness,  which  were 


not  based  upon  any  expectation  that  we 
would  invest  in  mines  or  railways,  for 
the  people  are  honest,  kindly,  and  hearty 
by  nature.  What  they  will  become 
when  the  railways  are  completed  that 
are  to  bind  St.  John  to  Quebec,  and 
make  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Newfoundland  only  stepping-stones  to 
Europe,  we  cannot  say.  Probably 
they  will  become  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  furnish  no  material  for  the 
kindly  persiflage  of  the  traveler. 

Regretting  that  we  could  see  no  more 
of  St.  John,  that  we  could  scarcely  see 
our  way  through  its  dimly  lighted  streets, 
we  found  the  ferry  to  Carleton,  and  a 
sleeping-car  for  Bangor.  It  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  negro  porter  to  cause  us 
alarm  by  the  intelligence  that  the  cus- 
toms officer  would  search  our  baggage 
during  the  night.  A  search  is  a  blow  to 
one's  self-respect,  especially  if  one  has 
anything  dutiable.  But  as  the  porter 
might  be  an  agent  of  our  government 
in  disguise,  we  preserved  an  appearance 
of  philosophical  indifference  in  his  pres- 
ence. It  takes  a  sharp  observer  to  tell 
innocence  from  assurance.  During  the 
night,  awaking,  I  saw  a  great  light.  A 
man,  crawling  along  the  aisle  of  the 
car,  and  poking  under  the  seats,  had 
found  my  traveling-bag  and  was  "  going 
through ' '  it. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  as  I  recognized 
in  this  crouching  figure  an  officer  of  our 
government,  and  knew  that  I  was  in  my 
native  land. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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AGASSIZ. 

Come 

JDicesti  egli  ebbe  ?  non  viv'  egli  ancora  ? 
Non  fiere  gli  occhi  suoi  lo  dolce  lome  ? 

I.      1. 

THE  electric  nerve,  whose  instantaneous  thrill 
Makes  next-door  gossips  of  the  antipodes, 
Confutes  poor  Hope's  last  fallacy  of  ease,  — 
The  distance  that  divided  her  from  ill: 
Earth  sentient  seems  again  as  when  of  old 

The  horny  foot  of  Pan 
Stamped,  and  the  conscious  horror  ran 
Beneath  men's  feet  through  all  her  fibres  cold: 
Space's  blue  walls  are  mined;  we  feel  the  throe 
From  underground  of  our  night-mantled  foe: 

The  flame-winged  feet 
Of  Trade's  new  Mercury,  that  dry-shod  run 
Through  briny  abysses  dreamless  of  the  sun, 

Are  mercilessly  fleet, 
And  at  a  bound  annihilate 
Ocean's  prerogative  of  short  reprieve; 

Surely  ill  news  might  wait, 
And  man  be  patient  of  delay  to  grieve: 

Letters  have  sympathies 
And  tell-tale  faces  that  reveal, 
To  senses  finer  than  the  eyes, 
Their  errand's  purport  ere  we  break  the  seal; 
They  wind  a  sorrow  round  with  circumstance 
To  stay  its  feet,  nor  all  unwarned  displace 
The  veil  that  darkened  from  our  sidelong  glance 

The  inexorable  face: 
But  now  Fate. stuns  as  with  a  mace; 
The  savage  of  the  skies,  that  men  have  caught 
And  some  scant  use  of  language  taught, 

Tells  only  what  he  must,  — 
The  steel-cold  fact  in  one  laconic  thrust. 

2. 

So  thought  I,  as,  with  vague,  mechanic  eyes, 
I  scanned  the  festering  news  we  half  despise 

Yet  scramble  for  no  less, 
And  read  of  public  scandal,  private  fraud, 
Crime  flaunting  scot-free  while  the  mob  applaud, 
Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unworthiness, 

And  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Broken  Promise  serves  of  late 

To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to  wait, 
When  suddenly, 
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As  happens  if  the  brain,  from  overweight 
Of  blood,  infect  the  eye, 

Three  tiny  words  grew  lurid  as  I  read, 

And  reeled  commingling:  Agassiz  is  dead. 

As  when,  beneath  the  street's  familiar  jar, 
An  earthquake's  alien  omen  rumbles  far, 
Men  listen  and  forebode,  I  hung  my  head, 
And  strove  the  present  to  recall, 
As  if  the  blow  that  stunned  were  yet  to  fall. 

3. 

Uprooted  is  our  mountain  oak, 

That  promised  long  security  of  shade 

And  brooding-place  for  many  a  winged  thought; 

Not  by  Time's  softly  warning  stroke 

By  pauses  of  relenting  pity  stayed, 
But  ere  a  root  seemed  sapt,  a  bough  decayed, 
From  sudden  ambush  by  the  whirlwind  caught 
And  in  his  broad  maturity  betrayed ! 

4. 

Well  might  I,  as  of  old,  appeal  to  you, 

O  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 
To  help  us  mourn  him,  for  ye  loved  him  toof 

But  simpler  moods  befit  our  modern  themes, 
And  no  less  perfect  birth  of  nature  can, 
Though  they  yearn  tow'rds  him,  sympathize  with  man, 
Save  as  dumb  fellow-prisoners  through  a  wall; 

Answer  ye  rather  to  my  call, 
Strong  poets  of  a  more  outspoken  day, 
Too  much  for  softer  arts  forgotten  since 
That  teach  our  forthright  tongue  to  lisp  and  mince, 
Lead  me  some  steps  in  your  directer  way, 
Teach  me  those  words  that  strike  a  solid  root 

Within  the  ears  of  men; 
Ye  chiefly,  virile  both  to  think  and  feel, 
Deep-chested  Chapman  and  firm-footed  Ben,  — 
For  he  was  masculine  from  head  to  heel. 
Nay,  let  himself  stand  undiminished  by 
With  those  clear  parts  of  him  that  will  not  die. 
Himself  from  out  the  recent  dark  I  claim 
To  hear,  and,  if  I  flatter  him,  to  blame; 
To  show  himself,  as  still  I  seem  to  see, 
A  mortal,  built  upon  the  antique  plan, 
Brimful  of  lusty  blood  as  ever  ran, 
And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree ! 
To  claim  my  foiled  good-by  let  him  appear, 
Large-limbed  and  human  as  I  saw  him  near, 
Loosed  from  the  stiffening  uniform  of  fame: 
And  let  me  treat  him  largely:  I  should  fear, 
(If  with  too  prying  lens  I  chanced  to  err, 
Mistaking  catalogue  for  character,) 
His  wise  forefinger  raised  in  smiling  blame. 
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Nor  would  I  scant  him  with  judicial  breath 
And  turn  mere  critic  in  an  epitaph; 
I  choose  the  wheat,  incurious  of  the  chaff 
That  swells  fame  living,  chokes  it  after  death, 
And  would  but  memorize  the  shining  half 
Of  his  large  nature  that  was  turned  to  me: 
Fain  had  I  joined  with  those  that  honored  him 
With  eyes  that  darkened  because  his  were  dim, 
And  now  been  silent:  but  it  might  not  be. 

II.     1. 

In  some  the  genius  is  a  thing  apart, 

A  pillared  hermit  of  the  brain, 
Hoarding  with  incommunicable  art 
Its  intellectual  gain; 

Man's  web  of  circumstance  and  fate 

They  from  their  perch  of  self  observe, 
Indifferent  as  the  figures  on  a  slate 

Are  to  the  planet's  sun-swung  curve 

Whose  bright  returns  they  calculate; 

Their  nice  adjustment,  part  to  part, 
Were  shaken  from  its  serviceable  mood 
By  unpremeditated  stirs  of  heart 

Or  jar  of  human  neighborhood: 
Some  find  their  natural  selves,  and  only  then, 
In  furloughs  of  divine  escape  from  men, 
And  when,  by  that  brief  ecstasy  left  bare, 

Driven  by  some  instinct  of  desire, 
They  wander  worldward,  'tis  to  blink  and  stare, 
Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a  fire, 
Dazed  by  the  social  glow  they  cannot  share ; 

His  nature  brooked  no  lonely  lair, 
But  basked  and  bourgeoned  in  copartnery, 
Companionship,  and  open-windowed  glee: 
He  knew,  for  he  had  tried, 

Those  speculative  heights  that  lure 
The  unpracticed  foot,  impatient  of  a  guide, 

Tow'rds  ether  too  attenuately  pure 
For  sweet  unconscious  breath,  though  dear  to  pride, 

But  better  loved  the  foothold  sure 
Of  paths  that  wind  by  old  abodes  of  men 
Who  hope  at  last  the  churchyard's  peace  secure, 
And  follow  time-worn  rules,  that  them  suffice, 
Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionally  wise, 
Careful  of  honest  custom's  how  and  when ; 
His  mind,  too  brave  to  look  on  Truth  askance, 
No  more  those  habitudes  of  faith  could  share, 
But,  tinged  with  sweetness  of  the  old  Swiss  manse, 
Lingered  around  them  still  and  fain  would  spare. 
Patient  to  spy  a  sullen  egg  for  weeks,  " 
The  enigma  of  creation  to  surprise, 
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His  truer  instinct  sought  the  life  that  speaks 
Without  a  mystery  from  kindly  eyes; 
In  no  self-woven  silk  of  prudence  wound, 
He  by  the  touch  of  men  was  best  inspired, 
And  caught  his  native  greatness  at  rebound 
From  generosities  itself  had  fired; 
Then  how  the  heat  through  every  fibre  ran, 
Felt  in  the  gathering  presence  of  the  man, 
While  the  apt  word  and  gesture  came  unbid! 
Virtues  and  faults  it  to  one  metal  wrought, 

Fined  all  his  blood  to  thought, 
And  ran  the  molten  man  in  all  he  said  or  did. 
All  Tully's  rules  and  all  Quintilian's  too 
He  by  the  light  of  listening  faces  knew, 
And  his  rapt  audience  all  unconscious  lent 
Their  own  roused  force  to  make  him  eloquent ; 
Persuasion  fondled  in  his  look  and  tone; 
Our  speech  (with  strangers  prudish)  he  could  bring 
To  find  new  charm  in  accents  not  her  own; 
Her  coy  constraints  and  icy  hindrances 
Melted  upon  his  lips  to  natural  ease, 
As  a  brook's  fetters  swell  the  dance  of  spring. 
Nor  yet  all  sweetness:  not  in  vain  he  wore, 
Nor  in  the  sheath  of  ceremony,  controlled 
By  velvet  courtesy  or  caution  cold, 
That  sword  of  honest  anger  prized  of  old, 

But,  with  two-handed  wrath, 
If  baseness  or  pretension  crossed  his  path, 
Struck  once  nor  needed  to  strike  more. 

2. 

His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,  — 
He  was  so  human!  whether  strong  or  weak, 
Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor  soared, 
But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  every  board: 
No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend, 
No  prince  presume ;  for  still  himself  he  bare 
At  manhood's  simple  level,  and  where'er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 
How  large  an  aspect!  nobly  unsevere, 
With  freshness  round  him  of  Olympian  cheer, 
Like  visits  of  those  earthly  gods  he  came ; 
His  look,  wherever  its  good-fortune  fell, 
Doubled  the  feast  without  a  miracle, 
And  on  the  hearthstone  danced  a  happier  flame ; 
Philemon's  crabbed  vintage  grew  benign; 
Amphitryon's  gold-juice  humanized  to  wine. 

HI.     1. 

The  garrulous  memories 
Gather  again  from  all  their  far-flown  nooks, 
Singly  at  first,  and  then  by  twos  and  threes, 
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Then  in  a  throng  innumerable,  as  the  rooks 

Thicken  their  twilight  files 

Towards  Tintern's  gray  repose  of  roofless  aisles: 
Once  more  I  see  him  at  the  table's  head 
When  Saturday  her  monthly  banquet  spread 

To  scholars,  poets,  wits, 

All  choice,  some  famous,  loving  things,  not  names, 
And  so  without  a  twinge  at  others'  fames, 
Such  company  as  wisest  moods  befits, 
Yet  with  no  pedant  blindness  to  the  worth 

Of  undeliberate  mirth, 
Natures  benignly  mixed  of  air  and  earth, 
Now  with  the  stars  and  now  with  equal  zest 
Tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  jest. 

2. 

I  see  in  vision  the  warm-lighted  hall, 
The  living  and  the  dead  I  see  again, 
And  but  one  chair  is  empty  of  them  all;  — 
'T  is  I  that  seem  the  dead:  they  all  remain 
Immortal,  changeless  creatures  of  the  brain: 
Well-nigh  I  doubt  which  world  is  real  most, 
Of  sense  or  spirit,  to  the  truly  sane; 
In  this  abstraction  it  were  light  to  deem 
Myself  the  figment  of  some  stronger  dream; 
They  are  the  real  things,  and  I  the  ghost 
That  glide  unhindered  through  the  solid  door, 
Vainly  for  recognition  seek  from  chair  to  chair, 
And  strive  to  speak  and  am  but  futile  air, 
As  truly  most  of  us  are  little  more. 

3. 

Him  most  I  see  whom  we  most  dearly  miss, 

The  latest  parted  thence, 
His  features  poised  in  genial  armistice 
And  armed  neutrality  of  self-defense 
Beneath  the  forehead's  walled  preeminence, 
While  Tyro,  plucking  facts  with  careless  reach, 
Settles  off-hand  our  human  how  and  whence; 
The  long-trained  veteran  scarcely  wincing  hears 
The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 
Making  through  Nature's  walls  its  easy  breach, 
And  seems  to  learn  where  he  alone  could  teach. 
Ample  and  ruddy,  the  room's  end  he  fills 
As  he  our  fireside  were,  our  light  and  heat, 
Centre  where  minds  diverse  and  various  skills 
Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  unhampered  feet; 
I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face, 
Wide-smiling  champaign  without  tameness  sweet, 
The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace, 
The  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the  lips 
While  Holmes's  rockets  curve  their  long  ellipse, 
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And  burst  in  seeds  of  fire  that  burst  again 
To  drop  in  scintillating  rain. 

4. 

There  too  the  face  half-rustic,  half-divine, 
Self- poised,  sagacious,  freaked  with  humor  fine, 
Of  him  who  taught  us  not  to  mow  and  mope 
About  our  fancied  selves,  but  seek  our  scope 

*  In  Nature's  world  and  Man's,  nor  fade  to  hollow  trope; 

Listening  with  eyes  averse  I  see  him  sit 
Pricked  with  the  cider  of  the  judge's  wit 
(Ripe-hearted  homebrew,  fresh  and  fresh  again), 
While  the  wise  nose's  firm-built  aquiline 

Curves  sharper  to  restrain 
The  merriment  whose  most  unruly  moods 
Pass  not  the  dumb  laugh  learned  in  listening  woods 

Of  silence-shedding  pine: 
Hard  by  is  he  whose  art's  consoling  spell 
Has  given  both  worlds  a  whiff  of  asphodel, 
His  look  still  vernal  'mid  the  wintry  ring 
Of  petals  that  remember,  not  foretell, 
The  paler  primrose  of  a  second  spring. 

5. 

And  more  there  are:  but  other  forms  arise 

And  seen  as  clear,  albeit  with  dimmer  eyes: 

First  he  from  sympathy  still  held  apart 

By  shrinking  over-eagerness  of  heart, 

Cloud  charged  with  searching  fire,  whose  shadow's  sweep 

Heightened  mean  things  with  sense  of  brooding  ill, 

And  steeped  in  doom  familiar  field  and  hill,  — 

New  England's  poet,  soul  reserved  and  deep, 

November  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 

Whom  high  o'er  Concord  plains  we  laid  to  sleep, 

While  the  orchards  mocked  us  in  their  white  array 

And  building  robins  wondered  at  our  tears, 

Snatched  in  his  prime,  the  shape  august 

That  should  have  stood  unbent  'neath  fourscore  years, 

The  noble  head,  the  eyes  of  furtive  trust, 

All  gone  to  speechless  dust; 

And  he  our  passing  guest, 
Shy  nature,  too,  and  stung  with  life's  unrest, 
Whom  we  too  briefly  had  but  could  not  hold, 
Who  brought  ripe  Oxford's  culture  to  our  board, 

The  Past's  incalculable  hoard, 
Mellowed  by  scutcheoned  panes  in  cloisters  old, 
Seclusions  ivy-hushed,  and  pavements  sweet 
With  immemorial  lisp  of  musing  feet; 
Young  head  time-tonsured  smoother  than  a  friar's, 
Boy  face,  but  grave  with  answerless  desires, 
Poet  in  all  that  poets  have  of  best, 
But  foiled  with  riddles  dark  and  cloudy  aims, 

Who  now  hath  found  sure  rest, 
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Not  by  still  Isis  or  historic  Thames, 
Nor  by  the  Charles  he  tried  to  love  with  me, 
But,  not  misplaced,  by  Arno's  hallowed  brim, 
Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Croce's  neighboring  fames, 

Haply  not  mindless,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
Of  violets  that  to-day  I  scattered  over  him; 

He,  too,  is  there, 

After  the  good  centurion  fitly  named, 

Whom  learning  dulled  not,  nor  convention  tamed,  • 

Shaking  with  burly  mirth  his  hyacinthine  hair, 
Our  hearty  Grecian  of  Homeric  ways, 
Still  found  the  surer  friend  where  least  he  hoped  the  praise. 

6. 

Yea  truly,  as  the  sallowing  years 
Fall  from  us  faster,  like  frost-loosened  leaves 
Pushed  by  the  misty  touch  of  shortening  days, 

And  that  un wakened  winter  nears, 
'T  is  the  void  chair  our  surest  guests  receives, 
JT  is  lips  long  cold  that  give  the  warmest  kiss, 
'T  is  the  lost  voice  comes  oftenest  to  our  ears; 
We  count  our  rosary  by  the  beads  we  miss: 

To  me,  at  least,  it  seemeth  so, 
An  exile  in  the  land  once  found  divine, 

While  my  starved  fire  burns  low, 
And  homeless  winds  at  the  loose  casement  whine 
Shrill  ditties  of  the  snow-roofed  Apennine. 


IV.     1. 

Now  forth  into  the  darkness  all  are  gone, 
But  memory,  still  unsated,  follows  on, 
Retracing  step  by  step  our  homeward  walk, 
With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serious  talk, 
Across  the  bridge  where,  on  the  dimpling  tide, 
The  long  red  streamers  from  the  windows  glide, 

Or  the  dim  western  moon 
Rocks  her  skiff's  image  on  the  broad  lagoon, 
And  Boston  shows  a  soft  Venetian  side 
In  that  Arcadian  light  when  roof  and  tree, 
Hard  prose  by  daylight,  dream  in  Italy; 
Or  haply  in  the  sky's  cold  chambers  wide 
Shivered  the  winter  stars,  while  all  below, 
As  if  an  end  were  come  of  human  ill, 
The  world  was  wrapt  in  innocence  of  snow 
And  the  cast-iron  bay  was  blind  and  still; 
These  were  our  poetry;  in  him  perhaps 
Science  had  barred  the  gate  that  lets  in  dream, 
And  he  would  rather  count  the  perch  and  bream 
Than  with  the  current's  idle  fancy  lapse; 
And  yet  he  had  the  poet's  open  eye 
That  takes  a  frank  delight  in  all  it  sees, 
Nor  was  earth  voiceless,  nor  the  mystic  sky, 
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To  him  the  life-long  friend  of  fields  and  trees: 
Then  came  the  prose  of  the  suburban  street, 
Its  silence  deepened  by  our  echoing  feet, 
And  converse  such  as  rambling  hazard  finds; 
Then  he  who  many  cities  knew  and  many  minds, 
And  men  once  world-noised,  now  mere  Ossian  forms 
Of  misty  memory,  bade  them  live  anew 
As  when  they  shared  earth's  manifold  delight, 
In  shape,  in  gait,  in  voice,  in  gesture  true, 
And,  with  an  accent  heightening  as  he  warms, 
Would  stop  forgetful  of  the  shortening  night, 
Drop  my  confining  arm,  and  pour  profuse 
Much  worldly  wisdom  kept  for  others'  use, 
Not  for  his  own,  for  he  was  rash  and  free, 
His  purse  or  knowledge  all  men's,  like  the  sea. 
Still  can  I  hear  his  voice's  shrilling  might 
(With  pauses  broken,  while  the  fitful  spark 
He  blew  more  hotly  rounded  on  the  dark 
To  hint  his  features  with  a  Rembrandt  light) 
Call  Oken  back,  or  Humboldt,  or  Lamarck, 
Or  Cuvier's  taller  shade,  and  many  more 
Whom  he  had  seen,  or  knew  from  others'  sight, 
And  make  them  men  to  me  as  ne'er  before: 
Not  seldom,  as  the  undeadened  fibre  stirred 
Of  noble  friendships  knit  beyond  the  sea, 
German  or  French  thrust  by  the  lagging  word, 
For  a  good  leash  of  mother-tongues  had  he. 
At  last,  arrived  at  where  our  paths  divide, 
"  Good  night!  "  and,  ere  the  distance  grew  too  wide, 
"  Good  night!  "  again;  and  now  with  cheated  ear 
I  half  hear  his  who  mine  shall  never  hear. 

2. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  England  air 
For  his  large  lungs  too  parsimonious  were, 
As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma  drear 
Where  the  ghost  shivers  of  a  faith  austere 

Counting  the  horns  o'er  of  the  Beast, 
Still  scaring  those  whose  faith  in  it  is  least, 
As  if  those  snaps  o'  th'  moral  atmosphere 
That  sharpen  all  the  needles  of  the  East, 

Had  been  to  him  like  death, 
Accustomed  to  draw  Europe's  freer  breath 

In  a  more  stable  element; 

Nay,  even  our  landscape,  half  the  year  morose, 
Our  practical  horizon  grimly  pent, 
Our  air,  sincere  of  ceremonious  haze, 
Forcing  hard  outlines  mercilessly  close, 
Our  social  monotone  of  level  days, 

Might  make  our  best  seem  banishment, 
But  it  was  nothing  so; 

Haply  his  instinct  might  divine, 
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Beneath  our  drift  of  puritanic  snow, 
The  marvel  sensitive  and  fine 

Of  sanguinaria  overrash  to  blow 

And  warm  its  shyness  in  an  air  benign; 

Well  might  he  prize  truth's  warranty  and  pledge 

In  the  grim  outcrop  of  our  granite  edge, 

The  Hebrew  fervor  flashing  forth  at  need 

In  the  stiff  sons  of  Calvin's  iron  breed, 

As  prompt  to  give  as  skilled  to  win  and  keep ; 

But,  though  such  intuitions  might  not  cheer, 

Yet  life  was  good  to  him,  and,  there  or  here, 
With  that  sufficing  joy,  the  day  was  never  cheap; 

Thereto  his  mind  was  its  own  ample  sphere, 

And,  like  those  buildings  great  that  through  the  year 

Carry  one  temperature,  his  nature  large 

Made  its  own  climate,  nor  could  any  marge 

Traced  by  convention  stay  him  from  his  bent: 

He  had  a  habitude  of  mountain  air; 

He  brought  wide  outlook  where  he  went, 
And  could  on  sunny  uplands  dwell 

Of  prospect  sweeter  than  the  pastures  fair 
High-hung  of  viny  Neufchatel, 
Nor,  surely,  did  he  miss 
Some  pale,  imaginary  bliss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  inner  landscape  still  was  Swiss. 

V.     1. 

I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to  die 

With  all  his  senses  full  of  eager  heat, 

And  rosy  years  that  stood  expectant  by 

To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their  feet, 

He  that  was  friends  with  earth,  and  all  her  sweet 

Took  with  both  hands  unsparingly: 

Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root, 

And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the  foot; 

To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover-bloom, 

Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees, 
And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift  through  gulfs  of  trees, 
Is  better  than  long  waiting  in  the  tomb ; 
Only  once  more  to  feel  the  coming  spring 
As  the  birds  feel  it  when  it  makes  them  sing, 

Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
Through  leaf-fringed  abbey-arches  of  the  elms 

Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  West 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks,  were  a  boon 
Worth  any  promise  of  soothsayer  realms 
Or  casual  hope  of  being  elsewhere  blest; 

To  take  December  by  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with  springy  foot, 
While  overhead  the  North's  dumb  streamers  shoot, 
Till  Winter  fawn  upon  the  cheek  endeared  ; 

Then  the  long  evening  ends 

Lingered  by  cozy  chimney-nooks, 
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With  high  companionship  of  books 

Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 

And  sweet  habitual  looks,  — 
Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  with  dust: 
Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say,  "  Thou  must!" 

2. 

When  toil-crooked  hands  are  crost  upon  the  breast, 

They  comfort  us  with  sense  of  rest; 
They  must  be  glad  to  lie  forever  still; 

Their  work  is  ended  with  their  day; 
Another  fills  their  room;  'tis  the  World's  ancient  way, 

Whether  for  good  or  ill; 
But  the  deft  spinners  of  the  brain, 
Who  love  each  added  day  and  find  it  gain, 

Them  overtakes  the  doom 
To  snap  the  half-grown  flower  upon  the  loom 
(Trophy  that  was  to  be  of  life-long  pain), 
The  thread  no  other  skill  can  ever  knit  again. 
'Twas  so  with  him,  for  he  was  glad  to  live, 
'T  was  doubly  so,  for  he  left  work  begun; 
Could  not  this  eagerness  of  Fate  forgive 
Till  all  the  allotted  flax  was  spun? 
It  matters  not;  for,  go  at  night  or  noon, 
A  friend,  whene'er  he  dies,  has  died  too  soon, 
And,  once  we  hear  the  hopeless  He  is  dead, 
So  far  as  flesh  hath  knowledge,  all  is  said. 


VI.     1. 

I  seem  to  see  the  black  procession  go: 
That  crawling  prose  of  death  too  well  I  know, 
The  vulgar  paraphrase  of  glorious  woe; 
I  see  it  wind  through  that  unsightly  grove, 
Once  beautiful,  but  long  defaced 
With  granite  permanence  of  cockney  taste 
And  all  those  grim  disfigurements  we  love: 
There,  then,  we  leave  him:  Him?  such  costly  waste 
Nature  rebels  at:  and  it  is  not  true 
Of  those  most  precious  parts  of  him  we  knew: 
Could  we  be  conscious  but  as  dreamers  be, 
'T  were  sweet  to  leave  this  shifting  life  of  tents 
Sunk  in  the  changeless  calm  of  Deity; 
Nay,  to  be  mingled  with  the  elements, 
The  fellow-servant  of  creative  powers, 
Partaker  in  the  solemn  year's  events, 
To  share  the  work  of  busy-fingered  hours, 
To  be  night's  silent  almoner  of  dew, 
To  rise  again  in  plants  and  breathe  and  grow, 
To  stream  as  tides  the  ocean  caverns  through, 
Or  with  the  rapture  of  great  winds  to  blow 
About  earth's  shaken  coignes,  were  not  a  fate 
To  leave  us  all-disconsolate; 
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Even  endless  slumber  in  the  sweetening  sod 

Of  charitable  earth 
That  takes  out  all  our  mortal  stains, 
And  makes  us  clearlier  neighbors  of  the  clod , 

Methinks  were  better  worth 
Than  the  poor  fruit  of  most  men's  wakeful  pains, 
The  heart's  insatiable  ache: 
But  such  was  not  his  faith, 
Nor  mine :  it  may  be  he  had  trod 
Outside  the  plain  old  path  of  God  thus  spake, 
But  God  to  him  was  very  God, 
And  not  a  visionary  wraith 
Skulking  in  murky  corners  of  the  mind, 

And  he  was  sure  to  be 
Somehow,  somewhere,  imperishable  as  He, 
Not  with  His  essence  mystically  combined, 
As  some  high  spirits  long,  but  whole  and  free, 

A  perfected  and  conscious  Agassiz. 
And  such  I  figure  him :  the  wise  of  old 
Welcome  and  own  him  of  their  peaceful  fold, 

Not  truly  with  the  guild  enrolled 
Of  him  who  seeking  inward  guessed 
Diviner  riddles  than  the  rest, 
And  groping  in  the  darks  of  thought 
Touched  the  Great  Hand  and  knew  it  not; 
He  rather  shares  the  daily  light, 
From  reason's  charier  fountains  won, 
Of  his  great  chief,  the  slow-paced  Stagyrite, 
And  Cuvier  clasps  once  more  his  long-lost  son. 

2. 

The  shape  erect  is  prone:  forever  stilled 

The  winning  tongue;  the  forehead's  high-piled  heap, 

A  cairn  which  every  science  helped  to  build, 

Unvalued  will  its  golden  secrets  keep: 

He  knows  at  last  if  Life  or  Death  be  best: 

Wherever  he  be  flown,  whatever  vest 

The  being  hath  put  on  which  lately  here 

So  many-friended  was,  so  full  of  cheer 

To  make  men  feel  the  Seeker's  noble  zest, 

We  have  not  lost  him  all;  he  is  not  gone 

To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wholly  die; 

The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 

In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an  eye 

He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  severity; 

He  was  a  Teacher:  why  be  grieved  for  him 

Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the  air? 

In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come 

The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share, 

And  trace  his  features  with  an  eye  less  dim 

Than  ours  whose  sense  familiar  wont  makes  numb. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
FLORENCE,  ITALY,  February,  1874. 
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PART  HL 


I. 


"You  are  quite  poetical!  "  my  wife 
remarked  to  me  one  day  after  we  had 
reached  Brownstown,  for  I  was  com- 
pelled by  pressure  of  business  to  bid 
Evans  good-by,  at  daylight,  the  morning 
after  the  interview  with  him  just  de- 
scribed. Perhaps  there  is  some  such 
scant  streaking  of  gold  through  my 
quartz,  for  my  dear  mother  up  there  in 
New  England  had  once  published  a  thin 
volume  of  poems.  Helen's  exclamation, 
I  will  explain,  followed  upon  my  saying 
that  Agnes  Throop  was  like  a  pearl  set 
in  ebony. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  doleful 
September  day  we  had  spent,  Helen  and 
myself,  at  the  Throops,  after  our  arrival 
from  Bucksnort,  and  parting  with  Archer 
there,  and  Evans,  the  latter  going  East, 
the  former  to  go  —  more  rapidly,  I  sup- 
posed, if  that  were  possible  —  to  the  bad. 
My  wife  and  myself  were  to  be  in 
Brownstown  but  a  short  time,  her  pres- 
ence as  well  as  my  own  being  needed 
there  to  certain  signatures  before  a  no- 
tary public;  signatures,  on  her  part,  at 
least,  effected  just  as  well  in  Charles- 
ton ;  but  come  with  me  she  would.  ' '  I 
want  to  be  with  you,  Henry.  They  are 
so  lonely,  too,  the  Throops! "  she  said. 

Lonely !  Neither  they  nor  we  thought 
of  it  in  all  the  first  eager  conversation 
after  we  arrived;  but  it  was  terrible, 
that  last  September  Wednesday.  We 
sat  in  their  parlor,  we  tried  the  front 
porch,  we  wandered  under  the  great 
trees  of  the  yard,  and  we  came  back 
and  gave  up  escaping  what,  I  fear,  was 
nothing  but  miasma,  and  so  took  to  our 
big  rocking-chairs  upon  the  front  porch, 
—  piazza,  rather,  as  it  extended  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  house.  It  was  Mrs. 
Throop,  however,  who  made  the  day 
and  the  scene  positively  weird ! 


"I  sit  here  sometimes  for  hours," 
she  said,  "gazing  upon  the  river,  roll- 
ing along  its  liquid  mud,  like  our  turbid 
lives.  Turning  a  little  this  way,  now  a 
bend  toward  the  other  side,  now  a  little 
more  and  now  a  little  less  overhung  by 
those  great  live-oaks  with  their  trailing 
moss;  only  the  muddier  when  there  is  a 
freshet"- 

"A  boat  now  and  then,  mamma," 
Agnes  insists,  in  the  quiet  but  continual 
protest  I  had  observed  in  her  from  the 
first,  against  the  gloom  of  the  household. 
Helen  said  even  Mary  Martha  Washing- 
ton, their  self-sacrificed  slave,  seemed 
darker  than  before.  But  as  to  Agnes, 
there  was  that  in  her  which  showed  that 
something  beyond  all  this  had  befallen 
her  since  we  last  met;  some  terrible  blow 
had  fallen,  was  expected  to  fall  —  I 
knew  not  what.  I  could  not  say  in 
what  respect,  if  any,  it  had  affected  her 
outer  bearing.  The  calamity,  whatever 
it  was,  had  smitten  deeper  than  that. 

"  Yes.  A  boat!  "  Mrs.  Throop  con- 
tinued, in  sentences  singularly  detached. 
"  Loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  cot- 
ton. A  shower  of  sparks  always  falling 
upon  the  bales  from  the  smoke-stacks! 
I  often  sit  at  my  bedroom  window, 
sometimes  wrap  myself  up  and  come, 
while  you  are  all  sleeping,  and  sit  for 
hours  watching  the  steamboats  as  they 
pass.  It  is  a  striking  but  most  mourn- 
ful scene,  especially  at  midnight.  All 
the  negro  crew  are  then  on  the  bow, 
singing  and  dancing,  the  boat  so  apt  to 
strike  a  snag,  or  catch  on  fire,  or  blow 
up,  the  next  moment!  An  emblem  of 
the  world!" 

But  it  was  the  great,  sad  eyes,  the 
wailing  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  which 
irnvi.-  Mich  sepulchral  power  to  what  Mrs. 
Throop  said. 

"  I  Manic  myself,  madam,"  I  inter- 
posed with  some  emphasis,  "for  indue- 
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ing  you  to  leave  Charleston.  There  at 
least"  — 

"Charleston!  Charleston!"  But  how 
can  I  give  the  inflections  of  the  poor 
lady's  voice  as  she  turned  those  eyes 
upon  me!  Dressed  in  black  for  Theo- 
dore, and  everything  else  in  the  world, 
—  emaciated  until  her  eyes  seemed  all 
there  was  of  her.  "  Charleston!  " 

"Mrs.  Throop  knows,"  the  General 
here  remarked  with  his  peculiar  courtesy 
of  manner  when  any  lady  was  in  ques- 
tion, "  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
her  religious  views.  While  the  Creator 
leaves  us  in  this  world  I  think  he  means 
we  should  care  for  and  be  interested  in 
it,  as  he  will  desire  us  to  be  interested 
in  the  existence  after  this,  when  he  has 
placed  us  there.  I  agree  that  an  ac- 
cursed military  despotism  has  superseded 
American  freedom;  I  know  that  univer- 
sal corruption  reigns  in  a  Congress  once 
adorned  with  the  presence  of  a  Hayne, 
a  Randolph,  a  Calhoun;  I  know  that 
free  negroes  and  their  baser  white  allies 
swarm  ' '  — 

"Dear  father!"  It  was  with  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  with  imploring  eyes 
in  his,  that  his  daughter  said  it.  My 
wife  reminded  me  afterward  how  near 
to  him  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  keep,  all 
the  tune.  As  to  the  mother,  I  had  ob- 
served her  sitting  off  by  herself  in  the 
parlor,  or  upon  the  porch,  her  eyes  upon 
the  flowing  river,  remaining  for  hours 
as  motionless,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  as 
though  she  were  indeed  dead.  No  trace 
of  insanity  except  in  the  self-contained 
isolation  of  the  poor  lady  from  all  the 
world,  the  lingering  of  a  soul  in  the  frail 
body  long  after  it  had  drained  to  the 
dregs  all  the  bitterness  of  death.  Had 
she  been  indeed  a  disembodied  spirit, 
she  could  hardly  have  been  more  sepa- 
rate from,  as  she  was  sacred  to,  her 
daughter.  Her  father  was  really  all 
that  daughter  had  left  to  her,  beside 
her  betrothed,  on  earth ;  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Clammeigh  she  clung  exclusively 
to  him.  No  wonder.  He  seemed  even 
more  portly  of  person  than  before,  but 
there  was  an  ashen  something  in  his 
face,  the  whiter  for  the  flushes  of  red  to 
the  very  roots  of  his  still  whiter  hair 


when  he  became  excited,  which  he  very 
often  did,  for  he  had  grown  very  tremu- 
lous since  I  last  saw  him. 

"  I  merely  mention  what  all  the  world 
knows,"  the  General  continued.  "  It 
is  inevitable  to  every  other  nation  as  it 
was  to  Greece  and  Home.  But  to  think 
of  a  nation  living  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years!  The  South  was  the  only 
conservative  element.  Had  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  spare  the  South  "  — 

"You  acknowledge  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  in  spite  of  yourself,  my  dear!  " 
Mrs.  Throop  said  it  in  a  manner,  the 
deadly  calm  of  which  was  worse  than 
her  husband's  excitement.  "I  passed 
through  it  all  so  long,  long  ago,  the 
lower  stages.  Agnes  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Anderson,  I  have  not  attended  service, 
have  not  sung  a  hymn,  have  not  other 
than  merely  heard  Scripture  read  at  our 
family  worship,  since  I  came.  I  am  as 
entirely  done  with  all  that  as  is  our 
Theodore.  I  cannot  plant  my  feet  upon 
your  world  again,  even  with  all  my  ef- 
fort to  do  so.  My  husband  is  wiser  than 
he  thinks.  I  do  not  speak  of  political 
matters.  So  far,  every  nation  of  history 
has  run  its  little  career,  and  died,  even 
as  each  of  its  people  has  lived  his  or  her 
lesser  life,  and  perished.  This  nation 
but  ripens  fast,  in  the  hot  summer  of  its 
wonderful  prosperity,  toward  a  rotting 
and  a  ruin  more  terrible  and  complete 
than  the  race  has  ever  before  known. 
It  is  the  last  nation  of  history.  With  it. 
Heaven's  long  experiment,  under  the 
eyes  of  a  wondering  universe,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  human  heart,  will  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  world  itself  will 
end!" 

"Dear  mother!"  her  daughter  at- 
tempted again. 

"  I  rarely  say  so  much,  Agnes,"  Mrs. 
Throop  continued,  "  and  I  desire  merely 
to  add  this  :  God's  purpose  with  the 
race  before  the  flood  ran  through  thou- 
sands of  years;  we  well  know  the  dis- 
aster in  which  that  culminated  and 
closed.  So  of  the  patriarchal  period 
which  followed.  The  disastrous  ending 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation  I  need  not 
mention.  The  result  with  the  Chris- 
tian church  cannot  but  be  the  repetition 
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of  the  invariable  tragedy!  Our  Maker 
is  eternally  the  same.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  time  the  human  heart,  too,  is 
the  same." 

"  But  that  other  life,  dear  mother?  " 
Agnes  says,  in  the  silence  which  follows 
upon  the  calm  certainties  of  this  Cas- 
sandra. 

"Yes,  Agnes.  Thank  God!  And 
that  better  life  is  eternal.  Would  God 
I  were  there!  " 

("It  is  with  Mrs.  Throop  as  it  was 
with  Cowper  at  Olney,"  my  wife  said 
to  me  afterward.  "  Poor,  sick  Cowper! 
As  if  all  the  blessed  creation  were  really 
what  it  seemed  to  his  sorrowful  eyes!  " 

"  How  like  Agnes  Throop  is  to  her 
poor  mother,"  I  replied  to  Helen,  "  and 
how  superior!  With  all  her  delusion,  I 
do  believe  the  mother  acknowledges  to 
herself  her  own  weakness  as  contrasted 
with  the  stronger,  happier  child, —  the 
weakness,  not  only  of  sickness  as  con- 
trasted with  health,  of  soul,  but  of  a 
feeble  piety  to  a  more  vigorous  and 
beautiful,  because  more  genuine!  "  ) 

"Mother  —  Helen  1"  Agnes  Throop 
exclaimed,  as  her  mother  sank  again 
into  silence,  and  with  the  happy  face  of 
a  child,  her  finger  lifted,  "  listen!  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  a  concert!  " 

"Mocking-birds!"  Mrs.  Throop  re- 
plied, for  all  the  air  was  full  of  their 
noise.  "  Mocking,  indeed !  They  are  like 
so  many  scoffers!  I  do  not  blame  you, 
Mr.  Anderson,  about  our  leaving  Charles- 
ton. You  had,"  her  eyes  on  mine,  and 
reading  me  through  and  through,  "  your 
own  objects  in  making  the  bargain. 
But  Charleston  has  no  existence.  Otjr 
Charleston!  Our  friends  are  killed,  or 
removed,  or  bankrupt,  or  actually  tak- 
ing part  in  the  negio  rule.  Worse  there 
than  here!  Our  frail  bodies  still  live, 
Mr.  Anderson;  really,  we  are  as  dead  as 
is  Theodore  in  Sumter!  " 

But  Agnes  had  stolen  in  to  her  piano, 
and,  not  to  break  too  rudely  upon  the 
mood  of  her  parents,  was  singing,  in  a 
low  voice,  the  old,  old  war  songs,  My 
Maryland!  — The  Bonny  Blue  Flag. 

' '  You  Northern  people  must  make  al- 
lowance," she  said  to  me  standing  be- 
side her  as  she  finished  Dixie,  with 


a  curious  twitching  about  the  lips  even 
while  she  smiled.  I  suppose  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  seen  no  one  to  whom  she 
could  talk  for  so  long;  possibly  it  was  to 
interest  and  entertain  me  as  she  best 
could.  I  never  knew  her  to  speak  so 
freely. 

"  We  at  the  South  had  our  enthu- 
siasm, Mr.  Anderson,  too!  You  forget 
we  believed  in  our  side  as  much  as  you 
did  in  yours!  Oh, the  banners  we  ladies 
made,  the  music  we  practiced,  the  sew- 
ing of  uniforms,  the  rush  and  hurry 
and  pride!  I  remember  all  my  life  the 
drum  beating  every  night  when  St. 
Michael  struck  nine,  and  the  patrol 
marching  the  street  to  arrest  any  ne- 
groes without  a  pass ;  it  was  nothing  but 
the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  march  of 
soldiers  now,  to  defend  all  we  had  ever 
known  and  loved!  How  it  would  thrill 
us,  on  Sunday,  the  calm,  solemn,  con- 
vincing, most  eloquent  sermon!  My 
father  would  say  afterward  at  dinner, 
'  Oh,  yes,  the  doctor  was  able  and  elo- 
quent, as  usual,  but  it  was  like  demon- 
strating the  noonday  sun.'  How  can  a 
person  be  more  positively  certain  of  any- 
thing than  we  were  of  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause,  so  clearly  based  upon  the 
very  Word  of  God!  And,  then,  the 
prayers,  deep,  humble,  confident,  for 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  efforts 
to  defend  our  homes  against  the  godless 
infidelity  of  agrarianism  and  abolition- 
ism !  We  never  could  understand  the 
North,  Mr.  Anderson;  you  ought  to  re- 
member you  never  could  understand  us ! 
To  this  very  day  —  but  I  am  wearying 
you  so ! " 

"Not  at  all,  I  like  to  hear  you;  be- 
sides, I  will  want  you  to  hear  me  about 
another  matter  after  awhile,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  and  colored,  seemed 
vexed,  even.  She  continued,  more  ea- 
gerly because  of  that  very  thing,  to  > 
absurd  to  think  of  for  a  moment. 

"I  cannot  speak  about  the  siege  and 
fall  of  Charleston,  it  would  take  too 
much  time.  And  I  cannot  speak  of  my 
brother,  Theodore  Throop,  my  only 
brother,  my  noble  and  brave  brother,  so 
full  of  promise!  Ah,  those  days  he 
would  hurry  in  from  duty,  all  brown 
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and  dusty  and  hungry!  He  was  in 
Sumter  from  the  first,  you  know.  He 
would  kiss  us  all  round,  tell  us  how  the 
Yankees  kept  pounding  away  in  vain, 
assure  us  they  could  never  take  Sumter ! 
And  so  he  would  laugh,  cram  his  haver- 
sack with  everything  to  eat  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  kiss  us  good-by,  and  run 
to  catch  his  boat.  And  you  people  of 
the  North  never  did  take  Sumter!  Nor 
ever  would,  if  the  war  had  lasted  till 
now!  Nor  ever  would  have  taken 
Charleston,  if  there  had  been  a  South 
Carolinian  at  Atlanta!  I  could  tell  you 
the  opinion  we  in  Charleston  ahvays  had 
of  that  poor  Davis  "  — 

"  We  won't  differ  about  him,"  I  said. 

"  I  was  speaking,"  she  continued, 
"  of  my  brother.  We  used  to  lie  awake 
all  night,  it  seems  to  me,  until  we  got  so 
used  to  it,  all  of  every  night  listening  to 
the  storm  breaking  upon  Sumter,  re- 
membering he  was  there!  At  first  we 
would  wince  and  shudder  at  every  peal, 
knowing  about  whom  the  shot  struck, 
never  thinking,  hardly,  in  comparison,  of 
the  shot  and  shell  and  crashing  houses 
in  the  city.  We  wore  into  being  used  to 
it,  Mr.  Anderson.  But  never  one  mo- 
ment would  we  have  had  him  elsewhere ! 
We  were  glad  we  had  son  and  brother 
to  be  there!  The  cause  is  lost;  I  some- 
times fear  we  may  have  been  mistaken 
about  it  But  we  were  not  so  sad  as 
you  may  think,  Mr.  Anderson,  that  terri- 
ble Thursday  when  my  brother's  shat- 
tered body  was  laid  in  the  sacred  dust  in 
Sumter.  To  this  day  there  is  a  glory 
and  a  beauty  about  his  gallant  death 
which  is  to  us  a  halo  around  his  memory 
forever." 

"You  remember,"  I  said,  "the 
lines,  — 

"  <  Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  comes  a  voice  without  reply, 
'T  is  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die ! 

although,  of  course,  I  am  compelled  "  — 
u  To  say,"    she  finished  my   protest 

for  me,  "  that  you  regard  our  cause  as 

being,  really,  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

Well,  it  was  the  truth  to  us!  " 

' '  I  have   sometimes  given  money  to 

objects  which  I  thought  at  the  time  were 


deserving,"  I  said,  "and  I  could  not 
wish  the  same  back  again  in  my  pocket 
even  when  I  had  learned  that  I  was 
mistaken;  the  intent  on  my  part  was 
none  the  less  sacred  from  recall  or  re- 
gret for  that!" 

' '  And  we  would  not  take  back  Theo- 
dore if  we  could!  "  she  replied.  "  The 
truth  is,  I  never  took  the  interest  in  the 
Confederacy  as  a  political  question  that 
most  of  our  ladies  did.  It  was  Theo- 
dore, all  Theodore  to  me.  Oh,  Mr.  An- 
derson, if  you  had  but  known  him,  so 
beautiful,  noble,  full  of  enthusiasm!  He 
cared  for  our  independence,  was  ready 
to  die  for  it;  I  cared  only  for  him!  He 
was  but  a  little  older  than  myself;  we 
loved  each  other  so  much;  besides  my 
parents,  he  was  all  I  had  in  the  world! 
I  cannot  speak  of  him;  but  I  will  say, 
Mr.  Anderson,  never  on  earth,  never, 
did  men  and  women  more  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause.  Surely  none  have  ever  proved 
their  belief  more  perfectly  by  struggle 
and  suffering!  One  great  republic  is 
better,  but  it  will  never  be  at  its  great- 
est, sir,  until  it  is  not  afraid  to  remem- 
ber with  regret,  even  with  honor,  the 
gallant  youth  who  gave  to  their  mistake, 
if  it  be  mistake,  their  all  of  conscience 
and  blood  and  soul!  I  have  not  talked 
of  all  this  to  any  one,"  she  added, 
"  since  we  left  Charleston.  It  is  what 
was  said  on  the  porch  that  caused  me  to 
do  so.  Let  us  talk  about  something 
else.  But  I  do  think,  Mr.  Anderson, 
our  country  is  a  poor  republic  so  long  as 
it  is  afraid  to  weep  for  its  Southern  sons 
too;  afraid  to  drop  flowers  even  upon 
their  dust.  Yet  what  do  I  care  for 
it  all!  I'm  miserably  selfish,  and  it 
is  my  dead  brother  I  think  about." 
With  an  instant  alteration  of  manner, 
"It  is  our  music  has  melted  me  so. 
Let  us  change  the  subject."  Saying 
which  she  turned  to  her  piano,  and  call- 
ing out,  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  pa!  "• 
to  her  father  seated  outside,  played  and 
sang,  a  little  mockingly,  a  verse  or  two 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Helen  had  the  excellent  sense  to  help 
her  to  the  utmost.  They  played  to- 
gether a  duet  of  the  old  school  days, 
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with  plenty  of  breaking  down  and  laugh- 
ter. One  or  the  other  playing  or  sing- 
ing, we  had  all  the  absurd,  sentimental 
songs,  grave  and  gay.  Even  Helen, 
who  knew  of  other  accomplishments  of 
mine,  but  not  at  all  of  this,  was  electri- 
fied when  I  took  my  seat  at  the  piano, 
and,  to  the  jingle  of  its  chords,  gave 
them  The  Fine  old  German  Gentleman! 
If  Mrs.  Throop  did  not  laugh,  the  Gen- 
eral certainly  did,  for  I  watched  him 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  as  he  sat 
smoking  without.  When  we  had  seated 
ourselves  to  supper,  at  last,  we  were 
all  in  better  spirits  than  that  cemetery 
of  a  home  had  known  since  it  became  a 
home  at  all. 

"  I  do  not  object  to  being  happy," 
Mrs.  Throop  explained  from  her  seat 
at  the  table.  "  We  will  be  happy  in 
heaven  forever.  But  not  here.  It  will 
be  very  soon.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
idea  was  held  by  low  people  elsewhere, 
I  would  believe  that  this  world  not  only 
ends,  as  I  said,  but  is  soon  to  end.  We 
have  nearly  done  with  it!  " 

"  I  have  not,  mamma!  "  It  was  Ag- 
nes, with  all  of  her  old  days  in  her  face, 
who  said  it.  "I  love  you  and  pa,  as 
you  are  now,  dearly.  I  love  flowers," 
her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  spoke.  "  The 
singing  of  a  little  bird  exhilarates  me 
like  an  opera;  at  the  first  burst  of  sun- 
shine after  days  of  dark-iess,  I  waltz 
around  the  room  as  if  I  was  at  a  ball. 
I  love  music  with  all  my  soul!  " 

"No  wonder,"  I  interjected;  "you 
would  make  your  fortune  in  opera!  "  and 
felt,  the  instant  I  said  it,  how  eternally 
I  did  think,  as  Helen  says  I  do,  about 
the  money  value  of  everything. 

"Hove  —  thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson," 
she  said  —  "  horses  and  cows.  A  brill- 
iant moonlight  puts  me  beside  myself. 
I  love  housekeeping  and  scolding.  I 
don't  care  for  company  as  I  used  to,  but 
sec  how  these  friends  being  with  us  has 
set  me  talking.  It  is  foolish,  but  I  do 
love  fine  laces  and  cashmere  shawls, 
beautiful  dresses  and  diamonds.  I  love 
—  love  —  everything  and  everybody!  " 

"  /  saw  you  looking  at  her,  Mr.  An- 
derson," my  spouse  remarked  to  me 
in  the  first  instant  of  our  being  alone 


together  afterward,  "as  if  ?hi-  w:is 
something  wonderful." 

And  so  she  is!  Beautiful  as  an  angel, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  sense  wherein  the 
comparison  is  commonly  used!  I  did 
not  say  this  aloud,  but  Helen  spoke  for 
us  both:  — 

"  Could  anything  be  more  simple 
than  her  dress,  manner,  whole  bearing? 
She  is  as  transparent  as  a  child,  but 
such  depths,  too!  She  is  saved  by  what 
there  is  in  her  of  her  father,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  sensitiveness  inherited  from  her 
mother;  yet  she  is  so  utterly  alone  in  the 
world,  and  thrown  upon  herself!  It  is 
almost  a  pity  she  has  given  herself  to 
such  a  thing  as  music  for  recreation  — 
music  exclusively.  And  her  long,  long 
suffering  since  the  war  began,  no  won- 
der it  has  so  intensified  her.  Do  you 
not  think,  Henry  "  — 

"Think  what?  "  I  ask,  Helen  paus- 
ing so  long  before  saying  more.  She 
added  at  last,  — 

"I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  such 
things.  She  never,  of  course,  alludes 
to  the  subject  with  me.  But  do  you 
not  think  a  person  can  go  to  extremes 
in  devotion,  even?  She  is,  never  mind 
how  I  came  to  know,  as  simple,  as  ear- 
nest, as  trustful  in  her  religion  as  in 
all  else.  No  one  could  be  more  silent 
as  to  such  matters,  yet  I  do  know  that 
Mary  never  sat,  in  her  home  at  Bethany, 
more  —  can  I  say  really  ?  —  at  the  feet  of 
Christ!  In  these  late  years  I  am  satis- 
fied he  is  to  her  the  most  actual  friend 
living.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  too 
much  faith?  Coleridge  says  there  is  as 
much  danger  of  oiAer-worldliness  in  some 
Christians  as  of  Mw-worldliness  in  the 
case  of  people  generally." 

"Did  he?"  I  reply.  "Well,  I 
know  this.  It  is  merely  through  a 
certain  peculiar  period  she  is  passing. 
If  she  is  to  live,  and  live  to  be  a  whole- 
some wife  and  mother,  Heaven  will  see 
to  it  that  there  shall  be,  in  due  time, 
enough  of  earth,  enough  of  the  purely 
human,  to  balance  matters.  This  is 
merely,  I  say,  a  particular  period,  such 
as  in  some  form  we  all  pass  through, 
although  it  leaves  us  the  better  for  it 
forever ! ' ' 
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"  My  mother  wrote  no  poems,"  Helen 
said  with  a  smile,  "  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  this:  A  diamond  is  no  more  self- 
luminous  than  any  other  clod.  The 
difference  lies,  I  suppose,  in  the  trans- 
parency, that  is,  the  power  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  light;  and  in  the  keep- 
ing one's  self  in  connection  —  is  it  not 
so?  —  with  the  One  who  is  the  Light!  " 


II. 


Helen  and  myself  were,  of  course, 
the  guests  of  the  Throops  during  our 
stay  in  Brown  County,  and  it  was,  as 
well  as  I  can  now  remember,  the  morn- 
ing after  our  music,  that  Mary  Martha 
Washington  had  succeeded  at  last  in 
getting  my  wife  off  to  one  side,  to  com- 
municate something  she  had  evidently 
been  eager  to  say  to  her  from  the  mo- 
ment we  came.  Yielding  to  some  pre- 
text of  the  old  woman  in  regard  to  a 
hatching  out  of  thirty-six  chickens  by  a 
guinea-fowl,  Helen  had  gone  with  her 
after  breakfast  to  a  remote  poultry  yard, 
to  find  and  admire  —  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

' '  De  best  way  is  to  wait  in  dis  place 
till  we  hear  dat  old  guinea's  potrack!  " 
the  faithful  servant  said  when  they  were 
safely  out  of  sight  and  hearing  from  the 
house.  "  And  oh,  Miss  Helen,  I  must 
talk  to  you!  What  is  we  goin'  to  do? 
Marster  General  he  can't  hold  out  much 
longer.  Old  missis  is  clean  crossed  over 
Jordan  already,  'cept  her  poor  body. 
I  'm  mighty  'fraid  somethin'  gone  wrong 
about  dat  Mars'  Clammeigh.  I  nebber 
thought  he  was  one  of  us  born  at  de 
Souf  anyhow.  Dat  Mr.  Parkinson,  he 
is  in  love  so  he  's  lost  flesh.  He  's  too 
flimsy  like.  He  a  minister  an'  dar's  n't 
preach  one  sermon  against  dis  fool 
freedom  de  debbil  an'  de  abolitionists 
set  up.  Phew!"  Strong  contempt. 
"  It 's  a  man,  a  strong,  loving  man,  Miss 
Agnes  needs.  I  thought  Mars'  Evans 
was  too  low  down  once,  but  bress  your 
heart,  Miss  Helen,  dey  moved  from  de 
East,  Car'line,  I  believe.  How  dat 
great,  strong  man  loves  her!  At  de 
first  of  his  coming  on  de  placy  he  loved 


her  so  he  could  n't  look  her  in  de  face, 
got  pale,  trembled  when  she  spoke  to 
him." 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  Helen  said. 

"  You  wait,  Miss  Helen.  I  do  wonder 
whar  dat  guinea-fowl  gone;  hear  her 
potrack,  potrack  torectly.  You  see  he 
overseed  de  hands.  De  men  hands. 
You  would  n't  believe  it,  Miss  Helen, 
but  dem  fool  women  say  dey  ain't  hands, 
dey  is  ladies,  ladies  ob  color !  Refuse  to 
go  into  de  field!  O  my  hebbenly 
Marster,  de  folly  ob  dis  freedom !  What 
wid  dem  fool  niggers,  and  what  wid 
me  after  dem,  Miss  Agnes  has  had  a 
time!  " 

11 1  thought  Mr.  Evans  was  overseer," 
Helen  said.  • 

"  So  he  was,  so  he  was,  Miss  Helen," 
the  woman  eagerly  replied.  "  De  men 
never  worked  better  in  dere  lives.  I 
mean  till  dose  fool  women  broke  off 
work,  stayed  at  de  quarter,  breshin'  dere 
heads  all  day  wid  dere  wool-cards;  de 
men  did  n't  half  work  after  dat.  Even 
dat  Mr.  Evans  was  put  out,  it  was  so 
new  to  him.  One  night  he  was  in  de 
'  gret  house  '  after  supper,  talkin'  wid 
Mars'  General  about  it,  we  was  all  so 
put  out  what  to  do. 

"  '  You  manage  de  men,  Mr.  Evans,' 
my  Miss  Agnes  said,  laughin'  as  she  used 
to  do  in  Charleston,  '  I  '11  manage  de 
ladies.'  Ladies!  You  see,  Miss  Helen, 
de  crop  had  to  be  picked,  right  away, 
heaviest  crop  of  cotton  lever  see.  Well, 
Mars'  Evans  he  was  at  de  quarters  when 
she  come.  It  was  de  berry  next  morn- 
in'.  See?  Bell  just  rung  to  go  to  de 
field.  Dat  young  missis  of  mine!  she 
had  put  on  an  ole  straw  hat,  had  a 
woolsey  dress  on,  all  gathered  up  in  de 
skirt,  cotton  basket,  an'  her  dinner  in  it! 
All  de  fool  women  came  out  to  see. 
'  Now,  women,'  she  'said,  laughin', 
'  we  's  all  free,  free  as  de  air,  but  dat 
cotton  's  got  to  be  picked.  I'm  goin'. 
Who'll  go  with  me?'  You  see,  Miss 
Helen,  it  was  de  way  she  said  it!  Lor' 
bress  you,  I  shook  both  fists  at  dose 
niggers,  snatched  basket  out  ob  de  hand 
ob  de  foreman  ob  de  crop,  an'  followed 
my  young  missis.  Better  believe  dey 
did !  Dat  Mars'  Evans,  I  thought  de  man 
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would  hab  —  would  hab!  He  took  off 
his  coat,  folded  it  up  carefully,  laid  it  on 
de  top  rail  ob  de  fence  —  an'  picked  ?  I 
should  t'ink  so!  But  he  kept  wid  de 
men  on  dere  side  ob  de  field,  he  dar's  n't 
come  near  us.  And  dose  women  picked 
as  Hebben  made  um  to  pick!  I  'clare 
before  Hebben,  Miss  Helen,  what  wid 
her  talkin'  and  laughin'  an'  pickin' 
ahead  of  de  field,  an'  bettin'  me  she  'd 
hab  de  heaviest  pick!  —  I 've  fixed  her 
up  for  many  a  ball,  say  nothin'  of 
church,  in  Charleston,  but  she  nebber 
looked  so  hebbenly  pretty  T  An'  she 
slipped  me  off  home  to  hab  extra  supper 
for  dose  niggers!  No  trouble  after  dat! 
Whar  can  be  dat  guinea  ?  You  hear  a 
potrack?" 

"  If  I  was  in  your  Miss  Agnes'  place, 
I  would  be  very  angry  at  you  if  you 
thought  I  could  love  a  Brown  County 
overseer!"  Helen  said.  "  1  'm  ashamed 
of  you,  aunty! " 

The  old  woman  had  reference  to  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  General 
Throop,  when  she  replied  solemnly, 
"  Ole  Marster  has  fixed  who  she  shall 
marry!  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  more  dan  you,  honey.  When  dis 
world  was  made  dere  was  no  woman 
for  Adam,  de  first  man  you  remember, 
an'  so  He  had  to  make  a  woman  for 
Adam.  I  nebber  saw  de  man  yet  was 
good  enough  for  my  Miss  Agnes;  my 
young  Mars'  Theodore  said  dat  a  thou- 
sand times  before  he  was  killed.  But 
God  can  make  somebody  'pressly  for 
her!  I  nebber  'low  myself  to  t'ink  it 
can  be  dis  Mr.  Evans,  'cept  dat  he  is 
bein'  made  out  ob  de  berry  dust  ob  de 
ground  for  some  thin'.  You  can't  tell 
how  he  has  changed  under  Miss  Agnes, 
like  linen  bleaches  in  de  sun.  Ebbery- 
body  respects  an'  loves  him.  An',", 
continued  the  woman,  "  dat  man  is 
marster,  if  she  is  mistress!  Lor',  Miss 
Helen,  we  broke  down  in  de  deep  mud, 
Miss  Agnes  and  I,  drivin'  back  in  de 
ole  buggy  one  day,  long  ago,  from 
Brownstown.  In  de  deepest  part  ob  de 
cypress  swamp.  Mars'  Mose  Evans  he 
come  along  on  his  horse, — he  nebber 
was  near  her,  but  then  he  nebber  was 
very  far  away  from  her,  somehow,  — 


jumped  down,  an'  begged  her  to  let  him 
take  her  out.  She  got  angry,  tossed 
her  head  Ji$  way,  turned  as  red!  lie- 
fused,  said  I  could  help  her,  she  could 
wait  till  her  pa  could  come.  '  Mr. 
Evans,  remember  your  place,  sir;  you 
shall  not  do  it! '  she  said,  proud  as  could 
be!  She  was  drippin'  wet,  night  was 
fallin'.  Mars'  Evans  never  said  one 
word,  put  his  strong  arms  around  her 
like  a  baby,  carried  her  to  de  side  ob  de 
road  where  his  horse  was,  put  her  on 
behind  de  saddle  on  his  overcoat,  man- 
aged some  way  to  get  on  before  her, 
she  had  to  hold  on  him ;  left  me  to  fol- 
low after  dem  on  de  buggy  horse.  Bress 
your  soul,  Miss  Helen,  she  's  mistress, 
but  he  's  marster,  sure!  " 

Helen  told  me  all  this,  in  substance, 
out  at  the  front  fence,  as  I  was  mending 
a  martingale  before  mounting  my  horse, 
the  same  day,  to  ride  over  to  Harry 
Peters',  now  living,  as  I  believe  I  have 
said,  at  Mrs.  Evans'  old  place  near  by, 
and  acting  as  General  Throop's  over- 
seer. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  lonely 
house,  Captain  Anderson?  "  he  asked 
me  after  we  had  finished  business  that 
day.  "  I  go  over  and  am  as  funny  as  1 
know  how  to  be.  Miss  Agnes  laughs, 
but  it  is  a  terrible  strain  upon  her,  the 
situation.  Puss  —  I  mean  my  wife  — 
makes  butter  expressly  to  take  ov6r. 
Mrs.  Throop  is  a  ghost.  Actually  a 
ghost,  sir,  lingering  out  of  the  grave  a 
little;  but  my  wife,  afraid  of  her  mother, 
loves  Miss  Agnes  as  if  she  was  her  own 
child!  Oh,  I  know  Evans  is  out  of  the 
question,  perfectly  ridiculous  of  course. 
Not  even  may  be  so;  May  bees  of  that 
sort  don't  fly  any  month  of  the  year. 
But  I  do  wish !  You  know  he  boarded 
with  us.  Why,  sir,  he  was  at  it  from 
before  day  to  breakfast,  soon  as  supper 
was  over  till  I  don't  know  when,  for  my 
wife  and  I  go  to  bed  at  dark  almost." 

"  At  what?  "  I  demand;  "  you  were 
speaking  of  Miss  Throop." 

"  And  so  I  am  now!  "  Harry  Peters 
continues,  with  as  much  heat  as  a  man 
who  was  always  "  in  fun  "  could  feel. 
"  At  it?  At  all  of  it.  Studying,  Major 
Anderson,  studying!  He  kept  himself 
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supplied  by  mail,  I  suppose,  through  old 
New  Hampshire  in  some  way,  with 
books.  It  was  like  feeding  wheat  into 
a  threshing  machine, — kept  the  mail 
busy !  I  've  heard  of  school-marms  be- 
fore, but  Miss  Throop  's  the  most  power- 
ful one  I  ever  came  up  with.  You  see 
how  crazy  these  poor,  deluded  negroes 
are  to  learn  to  read;  and  what  freedom 
is  to  them,  that  lady  is  to  him.  None 
of  us  ever  joke  him  about  her;  Job  tried 
that.  He  never  mentions  her,  nor 
speaks  to  her,  hardly,  so  far  as  I  know. 
But  she  is  to  him  like  a  bright  spring 
day  to  a  planted  field;  the  soil 's  deep, 
you  can  hear  the  corn  grow!  "  And 
thereupon  Harry  Peters  gives  me  the 
story  of  the  revolt  of  the  women,  not 
at  all  as  a  joke,  for  it  was  the  great 
trouble  of  the  day  over  the  entire  South. 
I  rode  over  the  General's  plantation 
with  Harry,  the  General  too  feeble  to 
accompany  us,  that  day.  I  was  glad  to 
do  so.  The  fact  is,  I  was  becoming 
seriously  uneasy  as  to  matters.  One 
thing  I  resolved  upon,  and  that  was  to 
see  Mr.  Clammeigh  upon  the  subject, 
delicate  as  it  was,  the  day  I  reached 
Charleston.  But  I  was  glad  to  learn 
all  I  could  from  the  overseer.  Distrust- 
ing Miss  Throop's  betrothed  as  I  did,  I 
confess  I  derived  some  comfort  from 
what  Harry  Peters  told  me  about  Mr. 
Parkinson.  "  He  comes  to  see  me  every 
few  days,"  that  gentleman  said,  while 
we  were  having  a  smoke  upon  his  front 
porch  after  a  good  dinner.  ' '  I  had 
supposed  Mose  Evans  was  the  most 
desperately  in  love  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  until  I  came  to  see  how  Mr.  Park- 
inson suffered.  It  is  worse  for  the  min- 
ister, because  he  sees  her  every  few 
days;  besides,  they  are  nearer  to  each 
other,  Miss  Throop  and  himself,  than 
poor  Evans  can  ever  dream  of  being. 
He  is  her  minister,  too,  and  has  her 
respect  and  confidence,  as  he  has  that 
of  us  all.  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  his 
being  slight-built  and  high-strung  that 
he  loves  her  so.  My  wife  —  you  know 
how  full  women  are  of  their  mischief  — 
always  brings  in  her  name  when  he  is 
here,  just  to  see  how  pale  he  gets,  and 
how  eager  he  is.  But  I  don't  think," 


my  host  adds,  as  he  fills  another  pipe, 
"  that  he  is  her  equal,  either!  " 

"Why  not?"  I  demand. 

"  I  like  Mr.  Parkinson  as  a  man  and 
as  a  minister,"  Harry  Peters  adds, 
"and  nothing  is  more  important  than 
religion.  But,  the  fault  of  his  training, 
I  suppose,  the  man  runs  too  much  in 
that;  knows  nothing,  cares  nothing  for 
politics,  farming,  country  gossip,  men, 
women,  and  children.  He  's  too  narrow, 
too  one-sided.  It  makes  his  religion 
too  spiritual.^  He  'd  have  more  practical 
influence  upon  every-day  people  if  he  ate 
more  pork  and  corn  bread,  and  talked 
more  about  cotton  and  cattle.  And  then 
he  is  too  much  like  Miss  Throop!  " 

"  Like  Miss  Throop?  "  I  ask. 

"  I  mean  he  is  too  nice  and  slight, 
too  fine  and  lady-like.  A  woman  likes 
a  man  to  be  a  man,  just  as  a  man  likes 
a  woman  the  more  she  is  a  woman.  For 
a  man  of  his  make  pretty  Molly  Rob- 
inson is  the  very  wife.  Plenty  of  land, 
too,  and  it's  just  what  he  hasn't  got. 
If  he  owned  a  thousand  acres  or  so  of 
good  bottom  land,  he  would  light  down 
on  it  out  of  the  air,  don't  you  see!  But 
he  would  no  more  look  at  little  Molly 
Robinson,  than  Miss  Agnes  would  think 
of  Mose  Evans;  he  's  determined  to  have 
her  or  die.  They  say  she  is  to  marry  a 
gentleman  from  Charleston,  or  he  will 
get  her  yet;  see  if  he  does  n't." 

At  this  juncture,  my  host  branched 
off  into  one  of  his  funniest  stories,  his 
nice  wife  seated  knitting,  and,  I  had 
almost  said,  purring  in  her  little  rocking- 
chair  close  to  his  side,  she  was  so  gentle 
and  kitten-like  and  loving — "Puss" 
being  her  name,  and  continually  used. 
I  liked  Harry  Peters,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  oxygen  of  the  man,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  but  I  forget  what  it  was  we  all 
laughed  so  heartily  about  that  day.  I 
want  to  add  here,  however  out  of  place, 
what  Mr.  Parkinson  said  to  me  when 
he  was  East  soliciting  funds  for  their 
church,  afterward.  Circumstances  had 
thrown  us  into  very  confidential  in- 
timacy then,  or  he  never  could  have 
said,  as  he  did,  "It  seems  a  singular 
remark  to  make,  sir,  but  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  a  man  can  cast  himself  too 
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passively  upon  the  bosom  even  of  his 
God!  Our  Creator  wants  a  man  to  be 
manly !  Of  course  you  will  understand. 
One  thing  I  do  know,  there  are  cases 
where  he  refuses  to  answer  importunate 
prayer  by  anything  in  return,  outer  or 
inner,  —  repels,  casts  off  the  suppliant. 
Not  only  because  that  suppliant  is  selfish 
in  his  seeking,  but  whining  and  whim- 
pering and  indulging  in  a  sickly  sort  of 
dependence,  when  he  ought  to  stand  up 
like  a  man,  bear  terrible  trouble  silently, 
and  do  known  duty  stoutly,  whatever 
the  duty  may  be!  " 

But  I  never  dreamed  of  mentioning 
that  remark  a  moment  ago;  certainly 
the  maker  thereof  had  improved  into 
a  sturdier  and  far  more  happy  and 
effective  man  than  he  had  promised  to 
be  before,  when  he  thus  opened  his 
heart  to  me;  that  being  itself,  however, 
a  lingering  of  his  former  weakness. 
For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
be  the  friend  confided  in:  but  not  the 
friend,  of  the  two,  who  confides,  not  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  know  the  world,  unfortu- 
nately, too  well! 

It  was  hard  work  to  get  away  from 
Harry  Peters'  fun,  and,  more  pleasant 
to  me  still,  his  wife's  perfect  enjoyment 
of  it.  I  was  just  in  time  for  supper  at 
General  Throop's,  and  went  to  bed  as 
soon  after  as  I  politely  could.  Not  that 
I  was  unusually  fatigued  after  my  ride 
about  the  plantation,  talking  with  the 
hands  here  and  there  over  the  same  all 
day,  as  well  as  with  Peters;  the  fact  is, 
I  was  seriously  perplexed.  You  observe, 
I  had  a  hundred  other  matters  besides, 
pressing  upon  me  for -decision;  .many 
thousands  of  dollars  involved.  I  was 
glad  to  get  to  bed. 

It  was  as  natural,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  Helen  and  Agnes  should 
have  sat  far  into  the  night,  all  the  rest 
of  the  household  wrapped  in  sleep. 

"  My  heart  yearns  over  her  as  if 
she  were  my  own  and  my  only  sister," 
my  wife  said  to  me  when  at  last  she 
came  into  our  room.  "  My  knowledge 
of  the  world,  as  compared  with  hers 
at  least,  makes  me  feel  much  older.  I 
do  so  desire  to  help  her;  and  how  can 
I,  unless  I  know  how  matters  stand  in 


regard  to  that  —  Clammeigh?  I  lu-anl 
many  hint*  before  I  left  Charleston  of 
a  iii-w  (lame  of  his,  a  certain  Cuban 
m  One  thing  I  know:  his  hand- 
sonic  mansion  there  is  being  remod- 
eled and  made  ready  for — something. 
Agnes  well  knows  it  is  my  sincere 
affection  for  her,  not  mere  curiosity, 
which  makes  me  anxious  to  find  out 
when  we  are  to  have  her  in  Charleston 
as  Mrs.  Clammeigh,  or  whether  tlu-iv  is 
any  possibility  of  her  becoming  —  the 
idea!  —  Mrs.  Parkinson,  instead." 

"  Or  whether,"  I  interposed,  "  there 
is  any  chance  for  poor  Evans." 

"Nonsense!"  my  wife  replied,  with 
such  energy  that  I  will  stand  aside  and 
let  her  take  my  place  as  narrator  of  all 
that  occurred  between  Agnes  and  her- 
self. Understand  distinctly,  it  is  not 
myself,  but  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  thus 
proceeds:  — 

"I  would  so  dearly  love  to  see  you 
married,  Agnes,"  I  said  at  last.  "In 
certain  senses  of  the  word  your  be- 
trothed—  may  I  speak  of  him,  dear?  — 
is  a  superior  man  "  — 

"  There  is  the  most  singular  weak- 
ness in  me,  Helen  dear,"  she  replied. 
"That  word  'superior*  brings  it  to 
mind.  I  never  told  a  soul  before;  it  is 
a  species  of  hallueination.  Do  you 
know,  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did 
not  consider  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  it,  somehow  a  being  superior  to 
those  around  me.  It  is  an  odd  deficiency 
in  me,  but  I  have  always  felt  as  I  MIJ>- 
pose  a  princess  born  to  a  throne  does. 
lUis  in  my  blood.  Except  towards  my 
parents,  dearly  as  I  love  every  one,  con- 
scious as  I  am  of  my  folly,  even  when 
I  feel  most  humble  I  have  an  absurd 
sense  of  condescension!  I  dare  say  I 
am  to  be  empress  of  a  star  in  the  other 
world.  If  I  were  married  to  a  king  to- 
day, I  would  wear  crown  and  robe  and 
hold  my  court  as  if  I  were,  for  the  first 
time,  in  my  true  place.  A  singular 
fancy,  is  n't  it?  " 

"And  you  would  make  a  most  gra- 
cious majesty,  dear,"  I  said.  "But  to 
be  a  queen  there  must  be  —  unless  you 
are  of  the  vixenish  sort,  like  Elizabeth  — 
a  king.  Your  parents,  Agnes,  are  not 
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as  strong  as  they  were,  Theodore  is 
gone,  and  they  may  be  taken,  dear. 
Persons  of  your  sensitive  nature,  so  ten- 
derly shielded  all  your  life  from  the 
world,  need  a  protector.  And,  Agnes 
dear,  we  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  mar- 
ried." 

"I  suppose  suffering  has  made  me  too 
sensitive,"  she  replied.  "  And,  at  last, 
it  lies  so  much  in  the  individual  who 
suffers,  Helen,  not  in  the  sort  or  degree 
of  the  trouble.  There  is  Mr.  Harry 
Peters,  our  overseer,"  she  said,  evading 
me  still,  and  she  seemed  resolved  to 
keep  as  far  off  as  she  could  from  not  only 
speaking  but  thinking  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  the  more  resolved  to  know 
certainly  if  I  could.  And  therefore  I 
listened  but  in  part  to  her  as  she  con- 
tinued about  Mr.  Peters.  "  The  funni- 
est man  I  ever  knew, ' '  she  said.  ' '  Papa 
and  I  dined  there  one  day  by  special 
invitation,  and  it  was  all  very  grand. 
They  had  soup  and  fish  first.  As  their 
girl  was  bringing  in  afterward  an  enor- 
mous turkey,  she  tripped  and  fell,  and 
dashed  it  full  in  Mr.  Peters'  face.  I 
thought  —  suppose  it  had  been  papa  at 
the  head  of  his  table!  how  I  trembled! 
But  Mr.  Peters  only  laughed;  laughed 
and  made  us  laugh  by  his  funny  ways, 
till  it  seemed  the  best  joke  in  the  world ! 
His  dear  little  wife  thinks  it  is  all  so 
amusing,  and  you  could  n't  help  enjoy- 
ing their  enjoyment.  He  has  done  papa 
good  like  medicine;  I  never  knew  him 
to  laugh  so  since  secession.  When  we 
were  threatened  with  cotton  worms,  Mr. 
Peters  turned  that  into  a  joke.  When 
his  children  were  lost  in  the  swamp,  he 
was,  his  wife  told  me,  certain  of  finding 
them,  keeping  the  household  and  all  the 
searchers  in  high  spirits  till  they  were 
found,  and. then  he  cried  like  a  woman, 
even  while  he  was  laughing  more  than 
before.  He  is  the  brightest,  most  joy- 
ous person  I  ever  knew,  and  nothing 
but  a  poor,  lame,  sickly  overseer!  That 
Mr.  Archer  is  so  happy  because  he 
drinks,  but  Mr.  Peters  is  "  — 

u  What  kind  of  a  person,  Agnes,  was 
that  Mr.  Moses  Evans?  "  I  began. 

"  In  a  moment,  Helen.  I  think  I  am 
exactly  like  Mr.  Peters.  By  nature. 


But,  Helen  dear,  God  alone  knows  how 
I  have  suffered.  It  was  not  merely  our 
long  and  terrible  time  in  Charleston 
through  the  siege.  I  do  not  believe  we 
had  one  night  of  sound  sleep  during  all 
those  terrible  —  centuries  they  seem  to 
me  now.  Nor  was  it  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  the  breaking  up  of  the  largest, 
certainly  the  most  refined,  at  least  the 
dearest,  circle  of  friends  heart  could  de- 
sire. It  is  such  a  strange  feeling,  too, 
to  have  lost  your  country.  Papa  feels 
that  everything  one  calls  country  is  as 
utterly  lost  as  if  it  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea;  he  is  the  resident  to-day 
—  not  citizen  —  of  that  nation  in  all  the 
world  which  he  likes  least.  There  is 
our  removing,  too,  to  such  a  region  as 
this!  And  then,  do  I  not  know,  my 
father  and  mother  must  soon  go,  and 
leave  me  alone  in  the  world !  So  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned  there  never  was  a 
person  more  entirely  without  a  future! 
Oh,  Helen,  if  God  had  but  spared  The- 
odore! Did  you  know  him,  Helen?  It 
was  my  being  his  own  sister  made  me 
fancy  myself  a  princess;  I  worshiped 
him  as  my  king,  for  he  was  a  king. 
The  most  beautiful,  the  noblest!  —  and, 
oh  how  glad  1  am,  for  his  dear  sake, 
that  he  is  dead!  I  wake,  dear,  and 
lie  and  listen  to  the  great  river  flowing 
by,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
wind  rising  and  falling,  as  in  sleep, 
among  the  live-oaks,  lifting  and  letting 
fall  their  long  gray  moss;  so  far  away, 
alone,  alone!  " 

After  some  silence  she  added,  u  I 
saw  a  lovely  little  flower  by  the  roadside 
as  I  got  out  of  the  buggy  at  our  gate, 
coming  back  from  church  last  Sunday, 
and  I  put  a  stick  of  wood  on  either  side 
of  it  to  protect  it.  •  When  I  went  on 
Monday  to  transplant  it,  I  found  the 
poor  little  flower,  crushed  down  in  the 
print  of  a  mule's  hoof!  Oh,  Helen, 
does  n't  it  seem  sometimes  as  if  God 
did  n't  care  what  trod  upon  you!  I  am 
tempted  at  times  to  think  I  'm  no  more 
to  him  than  a  Jamestown  weed,  any  vile 
thing  that  chance  wheel  or  hoof  may 
trample  into  the  mire!  It  does  me  good, 
Helen,  to  know  it  is  a  Father  who 
strikes  me  so  hard.  But  when  I  know 
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that  God  is  also  a  man,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  trodden  down  under  wick- 
ed feet,  his  greatest  glory  and  happiness 
afterward  and  forever  because  of  that, 
I  have  only  to  feel  that  he  is  with  me  in 
all  that  happens,  and  I  am  singing  again 
like  a  bird!" 

As  I  kiss  her  cheek,  down  which  the 
tears  are  silently  flowing,  I  whisper, 
"I  asked  you  about  Mr.  Evans,  dear, 
because  we  met  him  as  we  came  here," 
and,  drawing  her  closer  to  me  as  we  sat 
in  the  dimly  lighted  room,  trying  to  put 
her  in  my  place  when  at  the  hotel,  I 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  our  meet- 
ing Mose  Evans  on  that  occasion.  I 
did  not  leave  out  one  thing !  I  do  not 
know  how  I  worded  it,  but  I  told  her 
that  there  was  no  saying  what  such  a 
person  as  Evans  might  become.  And  I 
told  her  of  the  quiet,  silent,  desperate 
determination  of  that  foolish,  foolish 
man  !  Once  or  twice  she  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation,  but  I  can  be  as  self- 
willed  as  anybody,  when  I  exert  myself. 
I  left  nothing  unsaid.  When  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  she  only  kissed 
me  and  replied,  "  You  must  be  so  tired, 
Helen  dear.  It  is  after  midnight. 
What  a  shame  in  me  to  keep  you  up  so ! 
You  will  find  a  lighted  candle  and  a 
cross  husband  in  your  room.  Good  night, 
dear.  May  you  have  pleasant  dreams,  — 
during  the  night,  too!  " 

I  could  but  return  her  good-night  kiss 
and  leave  her.  What  else  could  I  do, 
Henry  ?  She  is  the  most  complete  com- 
bination of  opposites  I  ever  knew.  She 
is  more  dependent  upon  others,  yet  more 
self-reliant,  than  any  other  person  I 
ever  met;  so  impulsive  and  unreserved 
in  temperament,  yet  so  silent  where  her 
inmost  heart  is  concerned.  These  years 
of  bitter  trouble  have  intensified  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  her  nature.  Her  passion 
for  music,  too,  —  spending  whole  days  at 
her  piano,  Aunty  Washington  tells  me, — 
has  had  the  same  effect.  Perhaps,  too, 
if  I  had  her  child-like  temperament  and 
her  terrible  trouble,  I  might  have  the 
same  simple  faith.  I  do  believe  her 
deepest  wants  are  so  entirely  satisfied 
by  it  that  she  feels  far  less  than  she 
otherwise  would  the  need  of  any  other, 


but  trusts  Him  as  an  actual,  living,  real 
Friend,  the  wisest,  strongest,  most  sym- 
pathizing Person  in  the  universe, — all 
the  world,  all  her  future,  completely  in 
his  hands! 

III. 

Many  a  month  had  passed  since  the 
visit  of  Helen  and  myself  to  the  Throops 
in  their  home  out  West.  I  was  en- 
grossed, meanwhile,  in  business  so  ex- 
tensive, increasing,  and  pressing,  as  to 
keep  me  almost  continually  upon  the 
wing  between  Charleston,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  Even 
during  my  periods  of  rest  in  Charleston, 
it  was  rarely  I  could  get  home  from 
our  office  to  Helen  until  near  midnight. 
Very  often  my  wife  would  wake  up  only 
enough  to  say,  "And  here  you  are  at 
last,  are  you !  You  are  killing  yourself, 
Henry.  But  I  have  not  been  thinking 
about  you.  Oh,  Henry,  how  lonely,  how 
very  lonely  Agnes  must  be!"  Gener- 
ally I  was  too  tired  to  do  more  than 
assent  to  this,  and  go  to  sleep.  Even 
when  Helen  read  to  me,  as  I  ate  at  table, 
Agnes  Throop's  letters,  I  did  not  listen 
as  I  should,  especially  as  some  letter  in 
reference  to  land  was  sure  to  be  pressing 
upon  me  for  an  answer  just  then.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  knowing  that  the  market  was 
sure  to  slacken;  and  slacken  it  did,  or  I 
never  could  have  found  time  for  these 
pages,  I  assure  you.  It  was  the  same 
with  my  correspondence  so  far  as  Evans 
was  concerned.  All  these  days  he  was 
studying  at  a  certain  venerable  college 
at  the  East.  Every  time  I  saw  the  tops 
of  its  buildings  from  the  car  windows, 
when  journeying  in  that  region,  I  would 
say  to  myself,  "  The  next  time  I  come 
this  way  I  will  certainly  stop!  "  Yet  I 
never  did.  Because  I  never  could. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  compelled 
to  write  such  telegrammic  letters  in  re- 
ply, that  his  were  so  brief.  About  all  I 
could  get  from  them  was,  that  what 
time  he  was  not  upon  horseback  there, 
or  in  the  gymnasium,  he  was  in  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  I  had 
a  sense  of  keen  regret  at  this,  until  we 
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got  as  clerk  a  graduate  from  the  institu- 
tion, perfectly  unfitted,  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  by  his  books  and  dyspepsia,  for  busi- 
ness, who  explained  matters.  It  was 
only  the  exercise  Evans  took,  coupled, 
I  suppose,  with  his  power  of  profound 
sleep,  which  enabled  him  to  master 
his  amazing  amount  of  study,  and  keep 
up,  in  all,  I  had  almost  written,  its 
splendor,  his  vigorous  constitution.  "  I 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him/' 
Parker,  our  clerk,  told  me.  "He  is  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  but  somewhat  re- 
served, and  he  was  simply  one  among 
several  hundreds  of  us  there. ' '  Parker 
added  that  he,  Parker  himself,  was,  — 
and  I  feel  satisfied  it  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  him  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  —  a  student  taking  the  regular 
course,  while  Evans  took  an  optional 
and  irregular  one,  Parker  being  a  "  Clio  " 
too,  whatever  that  means,  while  my 
friend  was  a  "Whig."  Very  soon  I 
turned  over,  not  the  letters  merely,  but 
the  entire  correspondence  with  Evans,  to 
my  wife,  whose  interest  in  him  seemed 
to  have  wonderfully  increased  of  late. 
Although  she  gave  me  items  now  and 
then  from  his  letters  while  he  was  at  the 
college  mentioned,  and  after  he  went  to 
Europe,  she  never  had  one  at  hand  when 
I  did  have  time  to  read  it.  My  general 
impression  was  that  she  slipped  them 
into  the  envelope  conveying  her  own 
epistles  to  Agnes  Throop.  To  this  day 
I  do  not  know  whether  Evans  made  al- 
lusions in  them  to  Agnes  or  not.  My 
wife  was  quite  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject. And  so  months,  and  months  upon 
months,  fled  away;  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  without  referring  to  memoranda,  to 
say"  how  many.  Which  prepares  my 
way  to  tell  of  what  comes  next  in  order 
among  the  events  of  this  statement  of 
facts. 

It  is  very  singular!  —  I  mean  how  per- 
sons come  upon  each  other,  compelled 
unconsciously  the  one  toward  the  other 
by  some  secret  magnetism.  The  first 
time  I  was  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
the  one  man,  of  all  the  million  there, 
who  knew  me,  slapped  me  upon  the 
shoulder  as  I  stood  at  the  window  of  a 
broker's  office  in  Nassau  Street.  Since 


I  became  superintendent  of  a  Sabbath- 
school  in  Charleston,  I  have  never  en- 
tered a  theatre  but  once.  I  was  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I  dropped  in  to  see  the  Black 
Crook,  solely  to  be  able  intelligently  to 
warn  our  young  people  against  such 
things.  Only  one  person  was  North  from 
our  school,  a  young  man,  and  I  had  not 
taken  my  seat  before  he  rose  from  the 
next  chair,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  Mr.  An- 
derson, how  did  you  know  I  was  here'?  " 
I  merely  took  his  arm  and  led  him  sor- 
rowfully out,  and  he  cannot  understand 
it  to  this  day. 

It  was  such  an  accident  in  regard  to 
the  Scotia.  I  happened  to  be  spending 
three  days  at  our  office  on  Wall  Street. 
Our  treasurer  had  remarked  casually, 
"  I  see  the  Scotia  is  signaled,"  and  his 
remark  came  back  to  me  as,  many  hours 
later,  I  was  crossing  to  Jersey  City. 
Our  ferry-boat  was  passing  under  the 
stern  of  the  great  steamship;  I  was  en- 
vying the  passengers  clustered  along  the 
railing,  saying  to  myself,  Please  Heaven, 
a  little  more  money  made,  and  Helen 
and  I  will  take  the  children  with  us  and 
see  how  the  Old  World  looks  these 
days! 

At  the  instant  one  of  the  gentle- 
men on  board,  standing  with  a  lady  be- 
side him  apart  from  the  rest,  leaned 
over  the  railing,  lifted  his  traveling  cap 
to  me,  calling  down  at  the  same  time, 
"  Good  evening,  sir.  All  well?  "  and 
pointed  me  out  to  the  lady,  doubtless 
his  wife,  as  he  replaced  his  cap.  I 
knew  immediately  that  it  was  some  offi- 
cer in  the  Confederate  service  who  had 
known  me  during  the  war.  As  many  of 
them  as  could  do  so  had  gone  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  have  no  time  to  talk  about 
that  just  now,  but  certainly  their  mis- 
taken rebellion  was  the  most  magnificent 
mistake  in  point  of  dimension,  despera- 
tion, and  utterness  of  disaster,  history 
has  ever  known,  and  I  have  a  hearty 
liking  for  the  men,  greatly  as  I  rejoice 
in  their  defeat.  So  I  said  to  myself  of 
this  instance,  Glad  enough  you  are  to 
get  back,  I  '11  be  bound ;  glad  and  proud 
by  this  time  in  your  inmost  soul,  that 
your  foolish  swords  failed  to  hew  this 
continent  into  miserable  fragments ! 
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I  suppose  I  had  the  eternal  instinct  — 
surely  it  is  of  God  in  us  all  —  toward  the 
returning  prodigal  as  the  crowd  rushed 
ashore  pell-mell  from  the  ferry-boat.  I 
acknowledge  it  did  occur  to  me  that  my 
friend,  whoever  it  was,  might  want  a  home 
upon  some  of  our  lands,  like  General 
Throop,  for  instance.  But  my  chief 
reason,  thank  Heave.n,  was  to  have  again 
in  my  own  one  of  those  cordial  hands! 
There  is  Helen,  too,  and  Agnes  Thtoop, 
they  may  know  his  wife;  at  least  there 
will  be  an  item  for  to-night's  letter  home. 
I  need  not,  however,  have  made  such 
short  work,  on  my  way  to  the  Scotia's 
dock,  of  the  business  that  brought  me 
over  from  New  York.  When  I  got  to 
the  picket  paling,  I  had  no  card  of  ad- 
mittance and  had  to  wait  without  while 
the  steamer  was  slowly  warped  ashore 
by  cable  and  capstan.  But  my  friend 
was  as  eager,  if  less  demonstrative. 
His  wife  still  beside  him,  he  stood  upon 
a  coil  of  rope  on  the  quarter-deck, 
searching  for  me  with  his  eyes  among 
the  struggling  crowd  outside  the  pick- 
ets. It  took  him  but  a  few  moments  to 
succeed  in  that.  Now,  I  firmly  believe 
if  you  were  to  see  an  inhabitant  of  Mars 
through  a  telescope,  you  could  tell  his 
culture  and  breeding  on  the  instant. 
Certainly  you  would  have  had  no  trouble 
as  to  decision  in  this  case,  —  something  in 
the  very  gesture  and  bearing  of  the  per- 
son, Heaven  knows  what!  As  he  seea 
me  he  lifts  his  cap  and  waves  it,  which 
J  acknowledge  by  lifting  my  hat  upon 
the  end  of  my  umbrella  and  bobbing  it 
to  him  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
about  me. 

And  now  followed  the  deliberate 
bringing  ashore  of  the  trunks  and  the 
ranging  of  them  on  the  floor  within  the 
pickets,  in  lines  and  by  the  hundreds, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  custom-house 
people.  I  was  diverted  from  all  this, 
however,  by  a  party  of  well-dressed 
Frenchmen  waiting  within  the  inclos- 
ure,  near  the  fence  dividing  me  from 
them,  for  a  passenger  aboard.  Before 
their  friend  could  come  ashore  they 
laughed,  gesticulated,  chattered,  as  I 
had  previously  supposed  impossible  to 
man;  but  when  that  friend'  climbed 
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down  to  them  in  some  wholly  i 
way  from  the  vessel,  freshly 
with  the  peculiar  electricity  of  Paris, 
the  kissing,  shrugging  of  .shoulders,  chat- 
tering all  at  once,  indescribable  to-do, 
was  painfully  suggestive  of  Darwin ! 

My  attention,  however,  was  called  off 
by  my  Confederate  officer,  whom  I  had 
forgotten,  but  who  had  come  ashore  un- 
seen and  now  very  quietly  put  his  hand 
through  the  pickets. 

"  Mr.  Anderson,  glad  to  see  you!  " 

The  words  were  spoken  with  genial 
warmth,  yet  as  quietly  as  if  we  had 
parted  only  the  day  before. 

"  How  are  you,  general  —  colonel"  — 

I  actually  stammered  and  hesitated, 
blushed  I  dare  say,  as  I  gave  my  hand 
through  the  bars.  A  large  man,  military 
bearing,  plaid  cap,  gray  overcoat,  mag- 
nificent beard  of  golden  hair,  glad  to  see 
me,  with  all  his  soul  in  his  noble  eyes, 
yet  so  entirely  self-possessed,  in  contrast, 
at  least,  with  those  Frenchmen  making 
such  fools  of  themselves ! 

"  Why,  I  never  dreamed  "  —  I  be- 
gan. 

"  And  you  had  my  letters  from  Ger- 
many? "  So  cordial,  yet  so  quiet! 

Mose  Evans !  But  why  should  I  have 
been  so  completely  taken  aback  ?  Pos- 
sibly because  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
meeting  him.  It  was  so  sudden.  The 
man  was  so  utterly  changed,  yet  so  en- 
tirely the  same!  But,  I  demand  of  my- 
svlf,  even  then,  why  should  I  have  that 
instant  sense  of  being  so  many  inches 
shorter,  so  many  pounds  lighter,  than 
my  friend?  Such  a  queer  fancy  of  be- 
ing quicksilver  in  contrast  with  bullion  ? 
I  am  so  frank  with  Helen,  I  told  her 
even  this,  weeks  after.  "  You  are  of 
wholly  different  build  and  birth,  Henry," 
she  said.  "  You  certainly  had  the  part 
of  mercury  toward  him,  if  you  say  so. 
separating  him  from  his  dirt!  "  Mar- 
ried people  grow  to  think  together,  and 
I  had  made  the  same  reflection.  Only 
it  was  not  true.  It  was  Miss  Agnes 
Throop.  I  have  made  Helen  a  Yankee 
girl,  and  Helen  says  she  has  made  me 
into  a  Southerner.  Why,  the  power  of 
the  Founder  of  our  faith  is  but  the  in- 
fluence upon  you,  eve  or  madam,  of  one 
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person  upon  another;  only  that  his  is 
infinite  influence! 

I  had  spent  so  much  time  of  late 
among  the  hurried  inhabitants  of  Wall 
Street,  that  the  contrast  of  Mose  Evans 
to  them  was  the  more  refreshing, 
the  immediate  comparison  of  my  friend 
with  those  effervescing  Frenchmen  mak- 
ing his  quiet  of  manner,  I  suppose,  the 
more  striking.  His  trunk  was  entangled 
among  hundreds  of  others  nearly,  yet, 
conversing  with  me  meanwhile  almost 
as  undisturbedly  as  if  we  were  alone  to- 
gether in  some  secluded  spot,  he  stood 
like  a  statue  amid  the  hurry  and  fuss 
and  confusion  until  his  turn  came,  and 
nothing  more  easy  and  smooth  than  his 
management  of  matters  during  the  search 
of  his  trunk  by  the  officials.  I  think  it 
was  by  reason  of  his  steady  mastery 
of  himself.  Besides,  he  was  so  per- 
fectly well,  so  exceedingly  strong  and 
happy!  "  And,  now,  if  you  please,  this 
one;  it  is  a  lady's,"  he  said  to  the  cus- 
tom-house officer,  producing  the  key  of 
a  very  cathedral  of  a  trunk,  next  his,  as 
he  spoke,  avoiding  casting  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  in  that  direction  as  the  lid  was 
being  lifted. 

"  I  saw  her  beside  you  on  deck,  Mrs. 
Evans,  I  suppose.  Allow  me  to  con- 
grat — "but  I  think  he  could  not  have 
heard  me,  those  Frenchmen  were  so 
noisy,  as  he  merely  paused  in  mid  act 
from  stroking  his  beard  with  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand,  and  looked  at  me.  Un- 
der sudden  impulse  I  appointed  to  meet 
him  that  evening  at  a  hotel  in  the  city, 
and,  elbowing  my  way  out  of  the  crowd, 
I  left;  my  feeling  was  exactly  as  when 
great  Confederate  news  arrived  where 
I  was  in  the  South  during  the  war, 
and  I  kept  from  knowing  it  as  long  as  I 
could. 

"  I  am  so  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  to 
see  you,"  and  he  took  my  hand  in  both 
of  his,  yet  once  more,  when  we  met 
again  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  It  was 
unnatural  or  natural  in  me,  as  you  please; 
I  suppose  my  business  has  made  it  my 
instinct;  but  how  sharply  I  watched  him 
as  he  took  off  ;his  orange  peel  of  a  cap, 
for  he  had  just  come  in,  laid  off  his  gray 
coat,  passed  'his  hands  over  his  head, 


face,  voluminous  beard,  and  then  took 
my  palm  in  his  own  again. 

"  Oh,  over  Germany,  the  Alps,  Italy, 
France,  England,  of  course,  Scotland, 
Ireland,"  he  answered  to  a  question  of 
mine  about  his  travels.  If  there  had 
been  the  least  affectation  in  him !  The 
smallest  beginning  of  boastfulness,  even 
the  shade  of  an  uneasy  feeling!  There 
was  disquiet  on  my  part.  I  am  satisfied 
he  must  have  observed  it;  even  that  did 
not  disturb  his  childlike  calm.  He  was 
so  entirely  certain,  so  profoundly  happy ! 
At  least,  if  one's  outer  man  is  any  reli- 
able evidence  thereof. 

u  Now  for  a  bath,"  he  said,  after  we 
had  chattered  for  some  time  about  every- 
thing the  world  around  except  what  I 
was  mainly  interested  to  know,  "  and 
then,  dinner." 

I  almost  blushed  at  myself  in  my  mir- 
ror in  the  act  of  dressing  with  unusual 
care.  Why  should  I  not  keep  on  my 
business  suit  of  Scotch  gray,  since  it  was 
merely  with  Mose  Evans  I  was  to  dine  ? 
He  was  not  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel 
when  I  came  down,  for  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  slowness  of  General  Throop 
in  every  Southerner  I  ever  knew,  and  1 
was  glad  that  I  had  no  demoralizing  sus- 
picion of  being  ill  dressed,  when  I  found 
in  my  corner  of  the  parlor  several  of  the 
passengers  by  the  steamer,  evidently 
from  among  the  best  people!  What  a 
transforming  power  in  leisure  and  mon- 
ey, clothing,  education,  travel,  freedom 
from  consuming  care,  I  said  to  myself 
of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  present,  re- 
calling to  mind  that  I  had  never  seen 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  in  London, 
or  out  of  it,  a  superior  if  equal  type  of 
people.  My  attention  was,  however, 
immediately  fastened  upon  the  person 
who  was,  as  naturally  as  Victoria  in  her 
drawing-room,  the  queen  of  this  assem- 
bly. And  it  was  a  lady  so  much  of  the 
English  style  of  beauty,  such  impress- 
iveness  of  size,  contour,  bearing,  as  that 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  she 
was  matron  or  maid;  little  over  twenty 
in  either  case.  There  was  something  in 
her  perfect  repose  as  she  sat  upon  the 
sofa  amid  her  volumes  of  silk  —  lavender 
color,  I  Relieve  it  was  —  and  lace,  her 
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hands  lying  in  mutual  embrace  upon  her 
lap,  the  cool  gray  of  her  singularly  open 
eyes,  the  motionless  poise  of  her  erect 
head,  —  something  that  reminded  one  of 
an  Egyptian  statue.  Impressive  is  the 
word,  and  a  more  impressive  woman  I 
never  saw  in  my  life.  Had  he  been 
Prince  Albert  in  the  queen's  drawing- 
room,  my  friend  could  not  have  been 
more  completely  at  home  with  all  when 
he  entered,  well  dressed,  but  without  the 
least  reminder  of  courtier  or  fop.  Were 
it  not  that  there  was  no  least  intention 
of  the  sort  on  his  part,  there  was  the 
graciousness  of  blood  in  the  cordial  way 
in  which  he  came  first  to  me  to  shake 
hands  and  then  turned  with  me,  as  I 
rose,  to  her  Majesty,  the  queen  upon 
the  sofa. 

"  I  have  often  spoken  of  you  to  her. 
It  is  at  her  request,"  he  whispered,  as 
he  led  me  forward.  "  Allow  me  "  — 

It  was  the  sudden  and  insufferable 
nuisance  of  the  gong  in  the  corridor, 
and  not  any  embarrassment  upon  my 
part,  which  prevented  my  catching  one 
syllable  of  what  followed.  "  If  you 
will  accept  Mr.  Anderson's  arm,"  he 
was  saying,  as  the  gastronomic  thunder 
rolled  away  down  the  valleys,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  hotel,  "I  will  assist  your 
father;  he  is  used  to  me,  you  know," 
and  I  observed  that  the  old  gentleman 
upon  the  sofa  beside  her  seemed  a  con- 
firmed invalid. 

"  You  cannot  think  how  kind  he  has 
been  to  my  father,"  my  companion  said, 
as  we  took  our  seats  at  the  table  set 
apart  in  the  dining-hall  for  our  com- 
pany, to  whom,  as  we  were  seating 
ourselves,  Mr.  Evans  introduced  me. 
"  We  met  in  Egypt.  My  father  had  a 
passion  to  ascend  the  pyramids,"  the 
lady  continued.  "Mr.  Evans  would 
hardly  suffer  the  Arabs  to  touch  him; 
he  almost  carried  him  up  in  his  arms. 
Mr.  Evans  is  very  strong."  And  well 
I  knew  she  intended  to  say  "large," 
but  was  withheld  by  her  social  tact,  al- 
though I  am  not  considered  what  is 
usually  styled  a  small  man,  I  hope.  A 
higher  instance  of  social  poise,  yet  pow- 
er, I  never  met  in  a  woman ;  besides,  I 
was  wondering,  as  we  sat,  if  the  dia- 


mond ring  upon  her  finger  meant  mar- 
riage or  not.  Just  then  her  fatht 
in  a  querulous  way,  from  the  othei 
side  of  her,  "Edith,  my  dear!''  :md 
my  companion  had  to  listen  to  certain 
remarks  from  a  spectacled,  and,  I  dare 
say,  quite  distinguished  German  across 
the  table,  and  translate  them,  not  worth 
uttering  in  the  first  place,  to  her  father. 
When  that  father  interrupted  us  in  the 
parlor  after  dinner,  in  the  same  way.  in 
reference  to  a  French  and  copiously 
moustached  politician  present,  I  began 
to  fear  it  was  a  weakness  of  the  old 
gentleman,  the  more  so  as  he  seized 
speedy  occasion  to  tell  me  that  his 
daughter  was  equally  conversant  with 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Certainly  she  was 
as  unconscious  of  possessing  any  special 
accomplishment  in  the  matter  as  she 
seemed  to  be  during  the  music  she 
favored  us  with  that  night.  I  am  not 
myself  fond  of  brilliant  performance 
either  with  the  piano  keys  or  the  voice, 
yet  I  do  admire  all  along  the  subtle  and 
exquisite  mechanism  of  the  effort,  not 
the  result  at  all;  it  is  the  marvelous 
machinery  producing  the  result  which  I 
encore. 

"  You  cannot  think  how  embarrassed 
I  was  all  the  evening,"  I  said  to  Evans 
when  he  was  in  my  room  next  day. 

"  At  what?  "  my  friend  demanded  in 
his  even  way.  Now  I  was  not  afraid  of 
Mose  Evans  at  all;  preposterous  indeed 
if  I  should  be!  "Because  the  gong," 
I  said,  "  drowned  somewhat  my  intro- 
duction to  the  lady.  I  could  not  well 
ask  her  if  she  was  your  wife.  To  this 
moment  I  do  not  know  "  — 

I  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  and 
strong  color  suffusing  my  friend's  whole 
face  as  I  rattled  on;  less  of  modesty  it, 
seemed  than  of  anger.  He  sat  looking 
at  me,  as  the  color  died  away  from  his 
face,  almost  curiously,  as  if  he  doubted 
his  ears  or  my  sanity;  at  last  he  replied, 

"  I  had  hardly  expected  it  of  you,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Of  you,  —  knowing  the  facts 
of  my  history  as  you  do!  " 

There  was  quite  a  silence.  I  was 
nettled  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
man;  angry,  I  suppose,  chiefly  at  myself. 
"The  lady,  Miss  Edith  Livingstone," 
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he  said  after  a  while,  "  lives  near  this 
city.  We  met  in  Cairo,  afterward  at 
St.  Petersburg.  She  was  traveling  with 
her  invalid  father,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  of  some  small  service  in 
Paris  and  London.  She  has  no  more 
idea  of  anything  of  the  kind,"  color  ris- 
ing again,  "than  myself."  I  hardly 
thought  it  wise  to  tell  him  so,  but  if  that 
thoroughly  accomplished  woman  of  the 
world  did  not  have  some  thought  of  the 
kind,  I  am  mistaken.  Nothing  in  the 
least  unmaidenly,  of  course;  but  there 
was  a  certain  something  in  the  cool  gray 
eyes*  and  in  the  movement  of  those 
elasped  hands,  when  my  friend  came  and 
went  during  our  few  days  at  that  hotel ! 
I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  Helen, 
yet  we  may  both,  it  is  true,  be  mistaken. 
Strange  to  say,  my  new  friend,  so 
thoroughly  my  old  friend,  also,  was  far 
more  at  ease  with  me  than  I  was  with 
him.  I  rejoiced  in  and  yet  resented 
the  culture  of  the  man.  There  was,  in 
comparison  with  myself,  a  size,  a  steadi- 
ness, an  absolute  confidence,  a  measure 
of  youth  yet  seniority,  which  amazed, 
at  least  impressed  me  almost  to  irrita- 
tion. Yet,  as  we  sat  late  into  the  night 
over  our  dessert  that  day,  dining  to- 
gether in  my  parlor  at  the  hotel,  he  was, 
for  all  his  perfectly  cut  broadcloth  and 
snowy  linen,  and  easy  use  of  napkin 
and  fork  and  waiter,  merely  —  Mose 
Evans !  When  I  say  that  he  was  utterly 
changed,  and  was  not  altered  in  the 
least  degree,  I  suppose  the  explanation 
lies  in  his  being  a  simple  development 
of  the  inner  man  along  the  lines  of  his 
nature,  which  I  knew  before.  I  do  won- 
der if  it  was  because  he  was  born  South  ? 
—  such  a  singular  reminder  he  was  of 
General  Throop.  Our  waiter,  colored, 
took  for  granted  that  he  was  the  chief 
of  the  two ;.  certainly  from  no  assumption 
upon  my  friend's  side.  .It  is  a  trifling 
thing  to  mention,  but,  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner,  he  had  glanced  inquiringly  at 
me,  and,  as  I  was  about  to  ask  what  he 
wished,  he  bowed  his  head  and  said 
grace.  Up  to  that  moment  I  think  our 
waiter  had  regarded  him  as  a  person  of 
distinction,  a  millionaire  most  likely;  not 
so  certain  of  it  after  that,  I  fear. 


My  having  been  over  the  same  ground 
myself  made  it  more  easy  and  interest- 
ing, —  our  talk  of  his  travels, — but  he 
had  taken  Europe  more  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly than  I;  every  edifice,  picture, 
opera,  king,  queen,  peasant  almost. 
And  all  along  he  had  asked  me  after 
but  one  person  by  name,  —  my  wife.  I 
suppose  he  rested  upon  my  assurance  at 
the  outset  that  "  all  are  well." 

I  like  chess,  —  that  is,  I  like  to  make 
moves  in  matters  generally,  so  I  ven- 
tured to  ask,  as  we  conversed,  about  the 
beauty  of  women  over  the  water;  in 
Italy,  for  instance. 

"  I  had  letters  of  introduction  from 
Boston,  partly  through  our  old  friend 
the  postmaster,  partly  from  acquaint- 
ance made  while  studying,"  he  told  me, 
"  to  people  in  London,  and  one  or  two 
in  Paris.  I  was  fortunate  in  making 
friends.  I  liked  the  ladies,  but  the  men 
more;  it  merely  happened  so,  I  sup- 
pose." 

' '  You  do  not  ask  about  Miss  Throop, ' ' 
I  said,  almost  irritated;  abruptly,  in 
fact. 

"  No.  Because  I  know  already.  Per- 
fectly," he  said  immediately,  with  the 
face  of  a  child.  "  I  always  knew.  At 
least,  after  the  first  moment  in  that  old 
barn  of  a  church."  Was  this  —  inso- 
lence? I  have  to  do  some  singular 
things  in  land  matters  —  so,  I  dared  it. 

"Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Clam- 
meigh's  marriage?  "  I  asked,  in  a  low, 
sympathizing,  impressive  manner,  very 
seriously  indeed. 

"No!  And  he  is  married,  is  he? 
But  you  know  I  never  knew  much  of 
him."  Entire  unconcern.  I  looked  at 
my  friend  with  pain  and  surprise  in 
every  lineament  of  my  face.  "You 
knew  Mr.  Clammeigh  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Throop.  I  had  supposed  the  news 
of  his  marriage  would  — would  "  —  and 
how  keenly  I  watched  him ! 

"  Ah,  yes!  "  he  answered  on  the  in- 
stant, the  gladness  all  over  his  face 
only  brightening  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
a  motion  of  his  right  hand  to  his  inner 
breast  pocket.  "It  reminds  me,  I  want 
to  show  you,  Mr.  Anderson!  I  could 
not  find  it  in  Paris;  found  it,  at  last,  in 
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Vienna;  the  very  thing  I  knew  must  be 
somewhere.  Our  ring.  But  it  is  going 
through  the  custom-house." 

"  And  you  think  I  deceive  you!  "  I 
hesitated  at  the  familiarity,  but  went  on. 
"My  poor,  poor  fellow!"  The  excla- 
mation jarred  us  both  a  little,  and  Mr. 
Evans  colored,  but  added,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  fleeting  doubt  on  his  face, 
"  Oh,  excuse  me!  I  did  not  catch  your 
meaning.  I  was  thinking  of  that  ring. 
You  did  it  very  well.  What  a  comedian 
you  would  make.  But,  not  exactly! 
It  is  with  me  about  that  as  it  is,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  about  smuggling.  I  am 
no  better  than  other  people,  but  it  is  so 
thoroughly  against  one's  self  to  try  to 
cheat  and  lie  —  I  mean  with  those  offi- 
cials. They  would  have  seen  it  in  my 
eyes,  all  over  me!  And  a  something  for 
her.  I  would  as  soon  have  dipped  the 
diamond  in  mire." 

' '  And  you  do  —  not  —  believe  —  that 
—  Miss  Throop  —  is  married!  "  I  i:a/ed 
pityingly  upon  my  friend  as  I  said  it. 
If  tin-re  had  been  but  a  doubt,  merely 
the  least  questioning  in  his  eyes  whether 
I  was  jesting!  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Nothing 
but  sunny  and  entire  certainty  there! 
And  so  we  left  the  question;  he  was  not 
interested  in  it.  "You  seem  to  be  so 
happy,"  I  said  in  a  turn  of  our  conver- 
sation, and  with  ominous  accent. 

"  Am  I?  I  never  thought  of  it.  It  is 
my  thorough  health,  I  suppose,"  he  re- 
plied, "caused  by  perpetual  change  of 
scene  and  air.  I  think,  too,  I  have  more 
faith  and  the  repose  of  faith  than  some 
persons." 

'.'  Faith?" 

"  I  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  even  to  you. 
But,  over  there,"  with  a  gesture  to- 
ward the  Atlantic,  "they  are  chatter- 
ing, in  all  languages,  about  there  being 
nothing  at  last  but  law  and  force.  Now 
I  believe,"  he  added  with  the  candor 
of  a  child,  "  there  is  a  Person  to  match 
this  universe.  He  was  a  revelation  as 
wholly  new  to  me  as  was  Miss  Throop; 
and  I  rest  in  her  as  I  do  in  him." 

"  It  was  a  vast  change  for  you,  from 
your  cabin  to — the  whole  world!"  I 
remarked,  I  remember,  during  the  even- 
ing. 


"  Not  so  much  as  you  would  think," 
he  replied.  "  Certainly,  not  so  very 
great  a  change  as  I  had  anticipated; 
and  really  it  is  but  a  small  globe  at  hi-*. 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Anderson?  You  e 
about  it  in  three  months,  can  flash  your 
telegram  around  it  in  a  minute.  Small- 
er than  I  thought.  Apart  from  their 
houses  and  clothing,  people,  too,  are 
very  much  alike;  don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  There  is  something  singular  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance,"  my  companion 
remarked  after  a  turn  in  the  conversa- 
tion. "  My  poor  father  was  a  very 
bookish  man,  I  was  told,  as  well  as  a 
person  of  great  refinement.  Now  I  do 
believe  that  intuition  is  merely  inher- 
ited experience.  I  have  been  reading 
a  great  deal,  very  rapidly  because  every 
volume  seemed  oddly  familiar  from  the 
first,  as  if  I  had  certainly  read  it  before. 
So  of  painting,  music,  science,  even, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  my  limited  knowl- 
edge of  them  extends.  It  is  as  if  it  all 
was  already  lying  dormant  in  me,  easily 
wakened.  Singular,  isn't  it?  " 

And  so  we  drifted  this  way  and 
that;  talked  Brownstown  thoroughly 
over.  Hah,  —  I  think  of  it  only  as  I 
now  write,  —  the  Confederate  officer  of 
my  imagination  did  want  land  at  last! 
"What  I  fully  hope  she  will  consent 
to,"  he  had  casually  observed,  "  is  to 
leave  Brown  County.  I  do  not  care  to 
live  there  because  I  think  she  will  pre- 
fer to  go  where  I  was  not  known  before. 
I  have  thought  of  the  northwest,  of  our 
spending  our  new  life  in  a  new  world. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Anderson?  " 

There  is  nothing  in  luck,  nothing  out- 
side of  experience  and  readiness  to  han- 
dle whatever  material  you  have.  I  am 
sure  nothing  could  have  been  more  nat- 
ural in  this  c;i.-e.  I  represented  lar^e 
bodies  of  land  in  California,  and  Mr. 
Evans  owned  land  like  a  Texan  Km- 
prexsario,  in  Brown  County.  Affairs 
were  put  in  train  then  that  resulted  in 
exchanges  of  lands  with  which  we  are 
not  dissatisfied  so  far.  All  thi<  has 
slipped  from  me  without  my  intending 
it,  but  if  the  reader  imagines  that  he 
can  now  anticipate  all  that  is  to  follow, 
let  him  not  be  too  sure;  events  do  not 
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befall  in  sober  narration  like  this  as  they 
do  in  fiction . 

' '  You  know  what  a  long  infancy  I 
had,"  my  friend  said  in  connection  with 
our  land  talk  that  night.  "  And  I  have 
been  reading,  seeing,  hearing,  growing, 
I  hope,  of  late.  Well,  I  am  young, 
strong,  eager  for  work.  I  will  find  what 
I  can  do,  so  that  it  is  work  and  plenty 
of  it!  "  And  I  can  say  this,  at  least, 
that  Mr.  Evans  is  to-day  second  to  no 
man  in  our  land  company.  Frankly, 
as  a  u  man  of  affairs  "  I  never  met  his 
superior;  and  why  not  say  so? 

I  had  him  down  on  Wall  Street  next 
day.  Our  people  thought,  at  first,  he 
was  an-  English  capitalist.  I  was  a 
little  annoyed,  amused,  gratified,  and 
perplexed  at  it,  but  my  being  his  friend 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  feather  in 
my  cap.  Mose  Evans!  As  I  used  to 
know  him  in  Brown  County!  Miss 
Throop's  influence,  of  course,  — I  heart- 
ily assent  to  that,  knowing  her  so  well, 
even  though  failing  so  painfully  in  mak- 
ing her  known  to  the  reader.  Yet  I  ask 
of  the  reader,  even  if  a  lady,  could  any- 
thing, have  been  made  of  this  man  if  it 
was  not  in  hiin  from  the  first  ?  It  is  not 
out  of  a  cockle-burr  that  an  oak  grows; 
now  does  it?  I  wish  somebody,  not  a 
divine,  would  write  an  argument,  as  I 
have  said  before,  for  the  resurrection, 
based  upon  a  man's  capacity  for  the 
same,  illustrated  by  facts,  on  this  side 
death ! 

We  had  some  singular  talk  together 
that  night,  which  I  would  like  to  detail, 
but  I  feel  it  is  not  proper.  My  friend 
assumed  all  along  the  influence  upon 
himself,  modest  as  he  was  in  speaking 
about  it,  of  two  persons,  the  one  being 
as  real  to  him  as  the  other.  The  first 
was  simply  a  man,  who,  he  heartily  be- 
lieved, is  also  God.  The  other  was  a 
woman.  Say  he  mistook  actual  facts  as 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  —  if  I  do  not 
add  that  they  were  living  persons,  both, 
to  him,  I  fail  of  the  truth.  Certainly, 
real  or  unreal,  they  made  him  all  he 
was! 

I  suppose  it  is  sheer  force  of  associa- 
tion, but  this  reminds  me  —  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  forget  it  —  of  a  letter  my  friend 


found  waiting  him  in  New  York.  He 
read  it  to  me  the  day  he  went  West, 
a  week  after  his  arrival  from  Europe, 
compelled  sorely  against  his  will  to  re- 
main as  long  as  that  arranging  exchange 
of  land.  In  looking  over  it  then  I  inad- 
vertently, from  force  of  habit  when  a 
document  was  in  my  hand,  put  it  into 
my  breast  pocket.  It  was  memoranda 
rather  than  letter  from  old  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Brown  County  postmaster.  I 
found  it  yesterday  among  my  papers, 
looking  for  a  deed.  I  transcribe  only 
the  last  part. 

"  You  will  have  heard  of  Mrs. 
Throop's  death.  Her  husband  always 
sends  for  his  mail,  is  very  feeble  and 
broken.  Wife's  death,  I  suppose.  Miss 
Throop  in  deep  mourning  as  usual  at 
church,  looks  very  worn,  yet  helps  our 
singing. 

"  Dick  Frazier  is  dead  of  drink,  which 
reminds  me  that  you  ask  after  Mr. 
Archer.  I  infer  that  Mr.  Anderson 
when  here  had  serious  conversation  with 
him,  as  at  Bucksnort.  Also,  Mr.  Park- 
inson. From  the  fact  that  he  took 
to  drink  more  desperately  afterwards. 
He  was  in  my  store  since  then,  upon 
New  Year's  Eve.  Bought  a  box  of  caps. 
'  Hunting  ?  '  I  asked.  He  never  uses  a 
gun  except  when  he  is  expecting  a  diffi- 
culty. 'Would  you  like  to  know?  '  he 
asked.  His  manner  was  unlike  what 
I  ever  saw  before.  Pale.  Haggard. 
Desperate.  I  told  him  I  would.  His 
manner  of  cursing  me  was  singular. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  store,  it 
was  so  very  late.  I  attempted  to  rea- 
son with  him.  He  renewed  his  pro- 
fanity, including  his  Maker  and  his  par- 
ents in  the  same.  I  am  but  a  small 
man,  quite  old  and  feeble  since  we 
parted.  I  placed  myself  between  Mr. 
Archer  and  the  door.  He  attempted  to 
force  his  way  by.  Struck  me  violently. 
I  grappled  with  him.  He  is  not  strong. 
Had  the  door  locked  and  him  in  my 
back  room.  He  blasphemed  and  broke 
down  in  an  agony  of  weeping.  He  had 
intended  to  shoot  himself,  as  I  supposed. 
Had  he  intimated  it  I  knew  he  would 
not.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  residence 
here  of  General  Throop  and  family  has 
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had  much  influence  on  him.  I  will  not 
detail  our  conversation.  I  did  not  speak 
of  his  father  or  mother.  Nor  of  church. 
I  spoke,  as  well  as  I  could,  of  another 
Person.  I  am  satisfied  that  other  Per- 
son was  in  the  room  and  helped  me. 
And  helped  him.  He  spent  the  night 
with  uie.  We  have  had  much  conver- 
sation since.  He  has  ceased  from  evil 
courses.  Seems  changed.  I  do  not 
know.  Has  never  even  pretended  to 
stop  before.  He  intends  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  I  suggested  Andover.  He 
said  the  grace  of  God  might  enable  him 
to  endure  the  Yankees  since  the  war. 
He  feared  not,  however.  Thought  it 
safest  not  to  risk  it!  He  studies  in- 
stead at  Columbia.  If  he  holds  fast  to 
his  Helper  he  will  stand.  If  he  does  not 
he  will  not.  I  have  great  fears  as  to 
the  result,  but  cannot  tell.  Good-by." 

As  to  myself  I  had  not  sufficient  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  the  lawyer's 
reformation  to  give  it  a  second  thought, 
and  hasten  to  record  my  parting  with 
Evans  at  the  office  of  the  hotel. 

"  You    are     exposing     yourself,   my 


friend,"  I  said  with  all  sincerity  as  we 
shook  hands,  "to  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment. Your  very  certainty  of  success 
will  make  it  more  disastrous!  " 

**  I  will  take  the  risk,"  he  added  with 
hearty  assurance  as  he  held  my  hand. 

Could  there  have  been,  I  asked  myself 
as  I  stood  there,  any  engagement  be- 
fore he  left  Brown  County  ?  Could  any- 
thing have  resulted  from  his  correspond- 
ence with  my  wife  while  away?  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  so  far  as  I  knew,  nothing 
whatever!  I  was  seriously  offended  on 
Miss  Throop's  behalf.  "  Unless  she  has 
pledged  herself,  do  you  think  your  con- 
fidence of  success  wholly  respectful  to 
Miss  Throop?  "  I  began. 

"  You  could  not  doubt  my  deepest 
respect  for  her,  to  save  your  life,"  he  re- 
plied. "  As  to  my  confidence,  as  I  told 
you  the  other  night,  it  rests  in  her  as  it 
does  in  my  Maker.  She  will  understand 
me,  perfectly  I "  And,  with  another  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand,  he  was  gone. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  would  have  said 
nothing  of  all  this  to  him,  had  I  known 
lie  was  such  a  —  what  is  the  word ! 

William  M.  Baker. 


ATALANTA. 

WHEN  spring  grows  old,  and  sleepy  winds 

Set  from  the  south  with  odors  sweet, 
I  see  my  love,  in  green,  cool  groves, 

Speed  down  dusk  aisles  on  shining  feet. 

She  throws  a  kiss  and  bids  me  run, 

In  whispers  sweet  as  roses'  breath; 
I  know  I  cannot  win  the  race, 

And  at  the  end,  I  know,  is  death. 

But  joyfully  I  bare  my  limbs, 

Anoint  me  with  the  tropic  breeze, 
And  feel  through  every  sinew  run 

The  vigor  of  Hippomenes. 

Oh  race  of  love!  we  all  have  run 

Thy  happy  course  through  groves  of  spring, 

And  cared  not,  when  at  last  we  lost, 
For  life  or  death  or  anything ! 

James  Maurice  Thompson. 
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THERE  is  a  class  of  writers  whom,  ex- 
travagantly admiring  in  early  life,  we  are 
apt  to  treat  later  with  injustice ;  and  Bul- 
wer,  who  is  the  greatest  of  this  class,  has  not 
only  met  this  fate  with  individual  readers, 
but  from  the  whole  body  of  contemporary 
criticism.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
Blackwood's  Magazine  deliberately,  and  no 
doubt  sincerely,  rated  him  above  all  the 
English  novelists  of  our  time,  —  and  much 
above  them.  It  is  now  almost  one  of  the 
insignia  of  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  to 
slight  him  ;  and  the  literary  snobs  are  quick 
to  the  easy  distinction  of  doing  so. 

This  is  a  droll  destiny  for  a  lord  ;  it  is  a 
pathetic  one  for  such  an  honest  and  pains- 
taking worker,  and  it  is  an  unfair  one  for  a 
writer  who  has  entertained  the  world  so  long 
and  so  well.  The  situation  is  so  odious  that 
it  is  doubly  hard  to  have  Bulwer  himself  join 
his  adversaries,  and  as  it  were  officially  an- 
nounce, in  his  last  book,  The  Parisians,  that 
he  is  not  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  not  exactly 
a  vulgar  book,  but  it  is  hopelessly  common 
—  the  final  throe  of  cleverness,  the  ultimate 
act  of  mere  talent.  It  casts  its  derogatory 
light  back  upon  his  former  works,  and  mer- 
cilessly defines  and  ranges  them.  Yet  what 
shall  we  make  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  mo'dern  En- 
glish literature,  and  what  shall  become  of 
his  fame  ? 

The  fame  of  all  novelists  is  very  perish- 
able ;  the  fashion  changes,  they  are  not 

i  The  Parisians.  By  EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYT- 
TON.  With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Hall.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1874. 

Phineas  Redux.  A  Novel.  By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1874. 

The  Wooing  o'i.  A  Novel.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  1873. 

Diamond  cut  Diamond.  A  Story  of  Tuscan  Life. 
By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1874. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D. 
By  E.  EDWARD  BEARDSLEY,  D.  D.  New  York :  Hurd 
and  Houghton.  1874. 

Tke  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  JOHN  FORSTER. 
Vol.  in.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1874. 

The  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  with  Reminiscences 
and  Personal  Recollections.  By  JAMES  REES.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

The  New  Chemistry.  By  JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  JE. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1873. 

The  Borderland  of  Science :  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Dissertations  on  Stars,  Planets  and  Meteors;  Sun 
and  Moon;  Earthquakes;  Flying  Machines ;  Coal; 
Gambling;  Coincidence,  Ghosts,  etc.  By  RICHARD 


read,  they  pass  into  the  English  Classics  at 
the  best,  and  continue  on  with  the  enduring 
deadness  of  mummies  ;  and  most  of  them 
die  and  cease  to  be,  even  in  name.  Is  this 
the  case  with  novelists  of  genius  ?  We  sup- 
pose that  Scott  was  undoubtedly  a  novelist 
of  genius,  but  though  the  Waverley  novels 
are  still  largely  bought  and  considerably 
talked  of,  we  doubt  if  since  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy  —  in  which  region  they  were 
regarded  as  current  literature — they  are 
any  longer  even  generally  read.  Occasion- 
ally a  novel  universalizes  and  bids  fair  to 
survive,  as  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Don 
Quijote,  Gil  Bias,  and  in  less  degree  I 
Promessi  Sposi  and  Wilhelm  Meister;  but 
in  such  cases  the  perpetuity  of  the  work 
seems  conditioned  upon  the  author's  con- 
centration of  his  force  chiefly  in  a  single 
effort  of  the  kind.  Is  immortality  then  de- 
termined by  quantity  '(  Would  Scott  now 
be  read  as  much  as  ever  if  he  had  written  no 
romance  save  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
say  ?  What  rank  would  Bulwer  hold  if  he 
had  given  us  only  The  Caxtons  ?  Does 
mankind  forget  good  books  in  sheer  despair 
at  their  number  ? 

The  question  is  always  a  curious  one ; 
but  it  is  a  little  apart  from  the  business  of 
considering  The  Parisians,  which  we  were 
saying  was  so  commonly  conceived  and 
commonly  written.  It  is  not  so  common  in 
material;  and  it  is  full  of  the  less  delicate 
sort  of  skill.  It  has  been  called  a  picture 

A.  PROCTOR,  B.  A.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.  1874. 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones.  A  popular  Ac- 
count of  Gems,  containing  their  History,  their  dis- 
tinctive Properties,  and  a  Description  of  the  most 
famous  Geins  ;  Gem  Cutting  and  Engraving,  and  the 
artificial  Production  of  real  and  counterfeit  Gems. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Louis  DIEULAFAIT, 
Professor  of  Physics,  Doctor  of  Sciences,  by  FANCHON 
SANFORD.  Illustrated  by  126  Engravings  on  Wood. 
New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Company.  1874. 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Slants.  Their  History, 
Value,  and  distinguishing  Characteristics  ;  with  sim- 
ple Tests  for  their  Identification.  By  HARRY  EMAN- 
UEL,  F.  R  G.  S.  2d  Edition,  with  a  new  Table  of 
the  present  Value  of  Diamonds.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  1873. 

The  Ancient  City:  a  Study  of  the  Religion,  Laws, 
and  Institutions  of  Greece  and  Home.  By  FUSTEL 
DE  COULANQES.  Translated  from  the  last  French 
Edition  by  WILLARD  SMALL.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard.  1874. 

A  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees.  By  HIPPOLYTB 
ADOLPHE  TAINB.  Translated  by  J.  SAFFORD  FISKB. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1874. 
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of  life  in  Paris  just  before  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire and  during  the  siege  ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
map  ;  a  very  accurate  map,  we  should  think. 
All  the  lines  and  limits  of  action  arc  care- 
fully put  down  there.  We  have  the  impe- 
rial court,  with  its  parvenu  society  and  its 
financial  speculation  ;  we  have  the  legitimist 
aristocracy,  with  their  gentle  manners,  their 
religiousness,  their  exclusiveness  which  the 
emperor  himself  never  overcame,  and  their 
insuperable  pride ;  we  have  the  republic  full 
grown  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  assert 
itself  under  the  empire,  with  all  its  follow- 
ing of  journalists,  artists,  speculators,  and 
adventurers,  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  commune  within  it.  The  vast  design 
leaves  out  scarcely  a  characteristic  type 
of  the  native  Parisian  or  alien  Parisian 
life ;  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  represent- 
atives of  the  English  and  American  resi- 
dents who  so  largely  helped  to  form  soci- 
ety under  Louis  Napo.leon  ;  but  it  is  here, 
in  his  management  of  the  Americans,  that 
the  author  rouses  in  his  American  reader's 
mind  a  very  serious  doubt  whether  he  is  able 
to  paint  Parisian  life  truly.  If  the  speech, 
behavior,  and  character  of  his  different  Paris- 
ians are  as  grotesquely  impossible  as  those  of 
Colonel  Frank  Morley,  the  American,  then  it 
is  a  pity  that  we  are  so  ignorant  of  Parisians 
as  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the  author's 
amusing  mistakenness.  Colonel  Morley  is 
not  meant  to  be  offensive  to  us;  he  is  elabo- 
rately set  down  a  very  fine  fellow  ;  and  he 
and  his  countrymen  are  said  to  get  on  better 
than  Englishmen  in  French  society  because 
they  speak  better  French  —  from  which  we 
can  imagine  what  the  English  French  must 
be ;  but  anything  farther  from  the  American 
humorist  than  Colonel  Morley  could  not 
well  be  conceived — even  by  an  Englishman. 
His  talk  is  so  preciously  unlike  the  sort  of 
American  talk  which  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, that  it  deserves  to  be  got  by  heart  like 
the  colloquies  of  the  famous  Portuguese 
phrase-book.  We  report  also  that  women 
so  pretty,  so  rich,  and  so  fashionable  as  Mrs. 
Colonel  Morley  are  not  attached  in  their 
own  country  to  the  Cause  of  Woman ;  and 
that  cause,  thank  Providence !  needs  no 
such  meretricious  charms  to  commend  it  to 
our  hearts. 

But  doubtless  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
Lord  Lytton's  Parisians  by  his  Americans ; 
for  doubtless  he  knew  Parisians  a  great 
deal  better.  In  spite  of  Colonel  Morley, 
we  shall  believe  that  we  have  had  a  very 
fair  glimpse  of  the  society  of  the  French 
decadence.  The  characters  are  oddly  dis- 


proportionate to  their  motives,  and  the 
effects  out  of  keeping  with  the  causes ;  but 
the  conditions  of  people  and  of  things  are, 
we  should  think,  extremely  well  stated. 
There  is  a  curiously  dull  and  sluggish  love- 
story  creeping  through  the  book,  of  which 
really  we  do  not  believe  it  worth  while  to 
speak  particularly.  It  may  be  said  scarcely 
to  arrive  at  any  climax,  it  simply  cuds  in 
the  marriage  of  the  lovers ;  but  something 
of  its  inettectuality  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  part  of  the  book,  toward  the 
close,  is  fragmentary.  One  may  read  The 
Parisians  without  excitement,  and  with  a 
very  fair  degree  of  both  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment. 

—  Many  novel-readers  will  recall  with 
pleasure  Mr.  Trollope's  Phineas  Finn, 
which  in  some  ways  is  among  the  best  of  his 
stories,  and  they  will  very  gladly  welcome 
a  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the 
young  Irishman  who  made  a  great  many 
friends  in  his  struggle  with  life,  as  depicted 
in  the  earlier  volume,  and  by  his  disap- 
pointed hopes  of  success  as  he  approached 
middle  age.  We  left  him  then  returning  to 
Ireland  to  marry  the  simple  girl  whom  he 
had  first  loved,  and  in  Phineas  Redux  we 
have  him  returning  to  London,  a  widower, 
after  two  years'  absence,  and  once  more 
taking  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  He 
is  still  a  young  man,  and,  as  they  say  in 
advertisements,  "without  ineumbrances." 
Almost  all  of  his  old  friends  are  introduced 
with  their  well-known  peculiarities;  the 
story  runs  on  in  the  quiet,  uniform  way  Mr. 
Trollope  is  so  fond  of,  giving  us  good  ex- 
amples of  the  author's  merits  as  well  as  of 
his  faults,  or  rather  of  his  deficiencies. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  qualities  of 
the  novel  is  its  resemblance  to  life  :  the 
people  come  and  go,  and  think  and  talk, 
very  much  as  do  our  neighbors  and  friends  ; 
in  some  places  the  conversation  is  remark- 
ably clever ;  the  little  hits  people  give  one 
another,  and  the  way  each  person  follows 
his  own  thread  of  thought,  in  short,  the  in- 
dividuality of  every  character,  is.  admirably 
given.  We  might  ourselves  be  overhearing 
the  talk  and  watching  the  little  ways  of 
the  people.  It  is  with  the  women  especially 
that  Mr.  Trollope's  cleverness  is  most  note- 
worthy. Madame  Goesler  and  Lady  Glen- 
cora  understand  one  another  without  the 
need  of  bringing  their  inmost  hearts  to 
utterance ;  Miss  Adelaide  Palisser  is  very 
capable  of  defending  herself  when  hard 
pressed  by  a  friend,  without  any  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  the  faintest  grain  of 
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malice,  as  at  the  top  of  page  16,  when  the 
conversation  has  come  round  to  her  lover, 
Mr.  Maule;  and  so  in  countless  other  cases. 
Lady  Glencora's  enthusiastic  defense  of 
Phineas  at  the  time  of  his  trial  is  amusing 
and  natural.  The  talk  of  the  men  to- 
gether is  also  entertaining  and  life-like. 

There  is  the  same  sort  of  exactness  in 
the  political  part  of  the  novel.  It  reads 
like  an  account  of  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened. It  is  like  looking  through  a  glass 
which  alters  the  absolute  but  not  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  objects.  Mr.  Trollope's 
philosophy  of  politics  is  a  cheap  one,  but  he 
manages  to  give  his  readers  very  much  the 
impression  they  would  receive  if  they  were 
to  watch  the  doings  of  political  parties  in 
England  with  great  indifference  as  to  what 
work  was  accomplished,  and  what  prin- 
ciples were  involved.  It  is  the  same  in- 
difference which  is  to  be  noticed  in  all  his 
views  of  human  beings.  He  never  sees  far 
beneath  the  words  and  gestures  of  his  char- 
acters. He  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  little 
social  by-play,  but  there  he  stops.  In  read- 
ing his  novels  we  have  the  enjoyment  that 
is  so  great  with  audiences  at  the  theatre 
who  only  want  a  real  locomotive  and  a  real 
fire-engine  to  come  on  the  stage,  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  play.  Imagination 
is  killed;  we  have  in  its  place  the  recog- 
nition of  familiar  objects.  We  look  at  a 
mirror  instead  of  at  a  picture. 

This  lack  of  invention  is  further  exempli- 
fied by  the  author's  account  of  the  hero's 
love-affairs.  There  is  something  very  un- 
romantic  in  his  fickleness,  and  something 
far  from  dignified  in  the  way  every  one  of 
the  women  is  obliged  to  take  the  active  part 
in  courtship.  Even  Miss  Palisser,  who 
is  represented  as  a  young  woman  of  some 
spirit,  makes  very  meek  and  inefficient 
demands  of  her  cool  lover,  and  considers 
the  fortune  which  drops  into  her  lap  as 
sufficient  to  outweigh  his  short-comings. 
He  consents  to  marry  her  when  she  is  rich, 
but  is  remarkably  resigned  to  his  ill-success 
so  long  as  she  is  as  poor  as  he. 

There  is  nothing  but  amusement  to  be 
got  from  Mr.  Trollope ;  he  draws  a  hero 
who  is  but  a  dawdling  lover  and  a  whim- 
sical politician  ;  the  women  in  the  book  are 
bright  and  natural  In  many  ways,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Phineas  marries  the 
rich  widow  and,  we  may  suppose,  settles 
down  to  middle-aged  comfort.  Great  nov- 
elists may  tell  the  same  story,  but  they  let 
the  reader  see  how  petty  such  a1  conclu- 
sion is;  they  put  a  meaning  between  the 


lines  where  Mr.  Trollope  only  leaves  a 
blank.  They  teach  as  well  as  describe. 
Mr.  Trollope  seems  to  catch  everything  but 
the  deeper  meaning. 

To  our  grandchildren  we  dare  say  these 
novels  will  be  of  great  service  on  account 
of  their  photographic  accuracy,  but  if  they 
are  trusted  to  too  much  they  will  give  a 
very  meagre  comprehension  of  a  time  which 
is  not  all  sordidness  and  hunger  for  wealth 
and  power.  We  should  be  harshly  judged 
on  such  testimony. 

—  The  Wooing  o't  is  the  best  possible 
antidote  we  could  prescribe  to  sensational 
novels  in  general,  and  in  particular,  to  the 
works,  say,  of  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  — 
whose  beautiful,  sensuous,  lazy,  untaught,  ill- 
tempered,  bad-mannered,  selfish,  and  idiotic- 
ally wayward  heroines  are  no  doubt  sowing 
a  rank  harvest  of  evil  in  the  fallow  minds  of 
the  girl  patrons  of  circulating  libraries  all 
over  England  and  our  own  country.  We 
know  nothing  of  Miss  Broughton,  but  she 
wonderfully  belies  herself  if  she  is  any  other 
than  a  Celt,  and  most  of  her  heroines  are 
Celts  also,  whom  her  undeniable  originality 
makes  interesting,  it  is  true,  but  who  are 
au  fond  but  "  wild  Irish  girls,"  with  na- 
tive caprice  as  their  only  law. 

In  The  Wooing  o't,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  feminine  ideal 
with  all  its  frank  surrender  to  duty  and 
cheerful  acceptance  of  untoward  circum- 
stances, yet  with  an  indestructible  individu- 
ality that  keeps  it  free  and  self-respecting 
and  self-improving  throughout;  in  short, 
the  English  diamond  with  all  its  faces  cut 
—  the  product  of  the  long  discipline  of  ages. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  that  old,  old  one 
of  lover  and  beloved  in  unequal  stations, 
and  of  love  triumphing  at  last  over  all  the 
barriers  of  mere  worldly  wisdom  and  con- 
ventionality. The  heroine,  Maggie  Grey,  is 
an  unpretending  little  creature,  whose  charm 
consists  in  her  sweet  and  perfect  womanli- 
ness, and  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  the  rare  balancing  of  many 
qualities,  which  this  implies,  wins  its  quiet 
way  against  every  more  brilliant  advantage. 
In  the  opening  chapters,  Maggie  appears  as 
a  sort  of  Cinderella  to  the  odious  wife  and 
children  of  her  uncle,  a  struggling  London 
apothecary.  From  this  dismal  situation  she 
is  rescued  by  the  keen-sightedness  of  a  rich 
and  vulgar  but  good-natured  widow,  their 
lodger,  who  sees  what  a  treasure  poor  Mag- 
gie might  be  to  her  as  companion,  account- 
ant, and  lady's  maid,  all  in  one.  She  se- 
cures her  services  for  a  small  salary  and 
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takes  her  to  the  Continent,  and  finally  to 
Paris ;  Maggie  meantime  making  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  that  comes  in  her  way, 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  earn  her  living 
eventually  as  a  governess.  In  Paris,  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Berry,  keeps  open  salon  in  the 
evening  for  a  real  count  who  lias  turned  her 
hcul  with  his  title,  but  who  has  designs 
upon  her  fortune,  and  is  also  a  gambler, 
lie  l>rings  there  his  friends  and  his  victims, 
among  the  latter  a  stiff  and  stolid  young 
English  earl,  just  escaped  from  a  tender 
but  evangelical  mother,  and  from  whom 
the  count  expects  to  win  large  sums  of 
money.  Maggie,  in  tasteful  costume,  pre- 
sides at  the  tea-urn,  and  first  surprises  and 
then  captivates  the  earl  by  the  ease  and  the 
friendliness,  without  presumption,  of  her 
manner.  His  cousin,  Geoffrey  Trafford, 
however,  a  fascinating  man  of  thirty-two,  is 
sent  over  by  the  anxious  mamma  to  prevent 
the  mesalliance  she  sees  impending  for  her 
darling.  The  danger  is  warded  off,  and 
both  the  gentlemen  leave  Paris,  bat  not 
without  Maggie's  having  converted  Traf- 
ford into  a  friend  and  perhaps  something 
more.  Soon  after  this  enchanted  episode, 
the  infatuated  widow  marries  the  count, 
and  Maggie  is  obliged  to  return  to  her  un- 
cle in  London.  She  answers  an  advertise- 
ment and  finds  a  situation  as  the  secretary 
of  a  rich  beauty  who  has  just  come  into  her 
inheritance,  and  who,  to  while  away  the 
months  of  her  mourning  at  her  country- 
seat,  has  chosen  the  original  amusement  of 
writing  a  novel.  This  lady  turns  out  to 
be,  of  course,  the  cousin  of  Maggie's  Paris 
friends,  who  therefore  are  much  startled  at 
finding  the  latter  at  Grantham  Park,  when 
they  go  down  for  the  holidays.  The  heiress 
herself  is  in  love  with  one  of  them,  and 
hence  no  end  of  delicate  and  tantalizing 
situations.  The  end  is  highly  satisfactory, 
even  to  the  bonne  bouche  so  often  with- 
held from  the  novel-reader,  of  a  well-man- 
aged declaration  scene,  and  one  closes  the 
volume  marveling  that  a  work  unmarked 
by  original  genius  should  please  one  so 
deeply.  A  century  ago  such  a  story  would 
have  been  a  prodigy  —  nay,  an  impossibility. 
Now,  amid  a  hundred  others  nearly  as  good, 
it  tells  itself  with  the  utmost  taste  and  skill, 
and  scarcely  excites  a  remark.  This  only 
shows  to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  the  art 
of  novel-writing  —  i.  e.,  of  painting  the  man- 
ners of  the  day  —  has  been  brought  by  that 
long  and  surprising  array  of  clever  English 
women  who  belong  to  the  school  created  by 
Miss  Austen.  But  when  such  good  work 


as  this  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  course,  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  art  is  proba- 
bly not  far  off. 

—  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope's  tale,  Diamond 
cut  Diamond,  is  a  story  of  priestly  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  family 
of  country  people  in  Tuscany.    There  is  a 
burly,  good-natnred  fattore  —  or  manager 
of   a  nobleman's    estate  —  who    outwits  a 
crafty,  proud,  self-devoted  priest  of  the  high 
ecclesiastical  type,  and  his  own   wife,  the 
virulently  devout  fattoressa,  and  succeeds  in 
marrying  his  pretty  daughter,  whom  they 
had  meant  for  the  convent,  to  the  man  of 
her  heart.    Another  daughter,  her  mother's 
and    her  confessor's   favorite,   comes   to  a 
somewhat    disproportionally   tragic  end  — 
doubtless  because  that  was  her  fate  in  the 
fact  on  which  our  author  tells  us  that  he 
builds.     The  country  life  in  Tuscany,  and 
the  country  people,  as  well  as  their  Floren- 
tine cousins,  are  set  before  us  with  an  honest 
clearness  and  knowableness  most  refreshing 
—  we  are  glad  to  find  those  habitual  victims 
of  romance  so  much  of  our  own  every-day 
paste.     But  the  people  are  all  better  than 
their  performance :  that  is,  they  are  wonder- 
fully life-like   studies  each  one,   but   their 
drama  moves  roughly  and  reluctantly ;  the 
workmanship  of  the  book  is  not  so  much 
simple  as  it  is  often  rude.    Yet  it  is   to  be 
praised  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  virtues 
we  have  named ;  one  might  live  many  years 
in  Italy  without  learning  to  know  Italian 
characters  and  conditions  so  well  as  by  read- 
ing this  story. 

—  To  literary  men,  the  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D.,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Edward  Beardsley,  will  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  as  supplying  many 
gaps  in  the  early  history  of  literary  institu- 
tions, thus  far  little  known;  and  throwing 
quite  new  light  upon  some  portions  hitherto 
erroneously  conceived.    Dr.  Beardsley  has 
done  a  good  work  in  getting  together  the 
materials  for  this   interesting  volume,  and 
shown  admirable  judgment,  as  well  as  ex- 
perience, in  selecting  and  putting  toother 
what  he  has  used.     As  the  life  of  a  clergy- 
man   and   one    prominent   in    his   denomi- 
nation, to  his  co-religionists  the  biography 
would  in  any  case  have  proved  satisfactory  ; 
but  the  work   has  a  far  wider  claim  than 
this  ;  and  the  life  of  Johnson  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  professing  to  be  familiar  with 
either  history,  science,  philosophy,  or  educa- 
tion.    A  friend  of  the  renowned  Berkeley  ; 
a  correspondent  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  in 
colonial  matters  the  confidential  adviser  of 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Seeker) ;  in 
science  an  associate  with  Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York : 
such  a  man,  it  is  evident,  must  leave  in  his 
correspondence  much  of  the  most  interest- 
ing matter.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  limit.  In  the  history  of  Connecticut, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  inseparable  from 
the  first  impulses  of  learning  and  education 
manifested  in  that  State,  and  we  may  say 
also  in  Massachusetts.  A  thorough  and 
eager  scholar ;  a  skillful  exponent  of  the 
modern  systems  of  philosophy ;  a  fine  lin- 
guist, having  been  the  best  Hebraist  in 
America  ;  a  successful  'teacher  ;  a  molder  of 
the  early  existence  of  two  of  our  most  noted 
seats  of  learning,  Yale  and  Columbia  :  he 
evidently  rises  in  himself  to  a  level  worthy 
of  general  observation. 

There  are  probably  very  few  who  are 
aware  how  much  the  Congregational  col- 
lege (Yale)  owes  to  the  care  and  kindness 
of  the  Church  of  England  ministry  ;  most 
especially  to  the  watchful  interest  of  him 
whose  life  we  now  read.  To  him  the  early 
Yale  was  indebted  for  wise  guidance  and 
government;  the  first  judicious  start  in 
progress  toward  modern  science  and  modern 
philosophy.  To  him  she  owes  the  benefac- 
tion of  many  valuable  volumes,  bestowed 
by  Dean  Berkeley ;  and  to  him  she  owes  the 
solid  possession  of  the  valuable  property 
also  bestowed  by  the  dean  as  an  endow- 
ment for  learning  ;  although  unwise  leasing 
has  made  that  gift,  for  ages  to  come,  of  little 
profit.  All  this  is  shown  in  the  life  of 
Johnson.  His  own  experiences  in  the  germ 
form  of  the  college  as  a  school  at  Saybrook 
are  given  us.  The  squabbles,  arising  from 
local  jealousies,  respecting  the  establishment 
of  the  college  buildings,  and  the  protracted 
splits  between  two  portions  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  are  also  portrayed.  Hartford 
even  in  these  days  was  pulling  caps  with 
New  Haven  for  the  good  things,  and  strug- 
gled for  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  a  uni- 
versity. Wethersfield  likewise  disputed  the 
privilege,  and  the  unhappy  school  —  not  yet 
dignified  as  a  college  —  was  a  battle-ground 
of  factional  feeling.  The  struggle,  however, 
had  not  begun  until  after  young  Johnson 
had  finished  his  collegiate  course  and  got 
his  degree  at  the  original  Saybrook  division 
of  the  field,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fight 
was  over,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
legislature  the  location  of  the  college  finally 
settled  at  New  Haven  (where  a  gift  of 
ei^ht  acres  for  the  necessary  buildings  had 
afforded  abundant  room),  that  his  official 


connection  with  the  institution  took  place. 
He,  together  with  a  friend  of  his,  Brown, 
was  elected  to  the  tutorship,  and  they  were 
the  first  professors  in  the  college.  The 
president  —  then  called  rector  —  did  not  re- 
side at  New  Haven,  but  at  Milford,  so  that 
Johnson  was  practically  the  head.  The 
rector  was  also  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Johnson,  and  the  three  seem  to  have 
worked  in  entire  harmony ;  though  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Johnson  was  the  lead- 
ing mind,  as  were  also  his  attainments 
apparently  superior. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  transition 
era  of  philosophical  thought.  The  wave 
of  discovery  in  natural  science  and  specula- 
tive thought  in  moral  science  had  long  be- 
fore in  England  begun  the  upheaval  of  old 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  scholastic  and 
theological  opinions.  This  wave  had  now 
touched  the  shore  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  begun  to  lift  the  ponderous  ax- 
ioms of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  which  had 
until  then  constituted  the  established  mode 
of  thought  and  teaching  in  the  collegiate 
school.  Phineas  Fisk  had  been  the  tutor 
in  mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  the  school  until  Johnson's 
charge ;  and  he  had  never  got  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  traditional  axioms  or  es- 
tablished formulas.  Indeed,  it  was  not  safe, 
bread-and-butter-wise,  to  do  more,  consider- 
ing what  our  author  tells  us,  namely :  "  At 
the  outset  the  trustees  made  a  fundamental 
rule  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
ground  the  students  in  theoretical  divinity, 
and  the  rector  was  forbidden- to  teach  or  al- 
low any  other  to  teach  systems  contrary  to 
their  orders." 

However,  the  wave  of  progress  began  to 
be  felt,  and  Johnson  and  Brown,  being  of 
one  mind,  insensibly  elevated  the  standard 
of  philosophical  thought  among  the  young 
men.  They  must  have  done  it  very  pru- 
dently, for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  aroused 
any  opposition,  nor  can  we  find  any  token 
of  question  concerning  the  soundness  of 
their  teaching.  After  a  time,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  college  compelled  the  pres- 
ence and  residence  of  the  rector,  not  only 
to  direct  and  govern,  but  also  to  aid  in  in- 
struction. Mr.  Andrew,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously acting  as  rector,  was  unwilling  to 
leave  his  parish  at  Milford,  and  too  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  be  willing  to  assume  the 
care.  Hence  the  trustees  elected  another, 
Mr.  Cutler,  in  his  stead,  and  on  his  coming 
to  assume  the  duties  that  Johnson  had  evi- 
dently been  filling,  the  latter  retired  from 
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his  tutorship.  He  had  long  desired  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  ministerial  life,  and 
now  being  called  to  do  so  he  gave  up  his 
charge.  A  warm  personal  friendship  for 
Cutler  brought  Johnson  still  in  contact 
with  the  college  life;  and  a  noble  benefac- 
tion of  Governor  Yale  in  a  large  number  of 
books  sent  from  England,  the  works  of  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  English  divines, 
gave  opportunity  to  the  three  men,  Rector 
Cutler,  Tutor  Brown,  and  ex-Tutor  John- 
son, to  study  the  writings  of  the  most  cele- 
brated thinkers  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  result  was  a  curious  conjuncture. 
These  three  (and  other  clergymen)  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  position  in  the 
Preslu  tcrian  Church,  and  doubted  the  va- 
lidity of  their  ministerial  commission.  In 
other  words,  they  were  evidently  inclined  to 
embrace  that  horror  of  the  rightly  constitut- 
ed Puritan  mind,  prelatical  government.  It 
is  amusing  to  trace  the  result  of  the  start- 
ling development.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen 
on  all  three  walking  in  the  academical 
grove,  greater  consternation  could  hardly 
have  been  awakened.  As  President  Wool- 
sey  said  in  his  historical  discourse  delivered 
upon  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Yale :  "  I  suppose  that  greater 
alarm  would  scarcely  be  awakened  now  if 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  college  were 
to  declare  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  avow 
their  belief  in  transubstantiation,  and  pray 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.". 

The  work  itself  alone  can  give  satisfactory 
information  upon  all  the  after  history  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  His  personal  intercourse  with 
Dean,  afterward  Bishop  Berkeley ;  the  in- 
teresting correspondence  between  them  upon 
philosophical  topics ;  his  intercession  with 
the  dean,  when  that  learned  man  was  about 
to  return  to  England,  that  Yale  should  not 
be  forgotten  ;  and  the  result,  in  the  noble 
gift  of  over  a  thousand  volumes,  and  his 
own  personal  farm  in  Rhode  Island,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Johnson's  instrumentality  to 
Yale  ;  the  ludicrous  quandary  of  the  faculty 
concerning  the  gift,  whether  to  accept  or 
refuse ;  fearing  to  accept,  lest  these  books 
might,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  be  only  an 
insidious  pouring  in  of  prelacy  upon  their 
citadel ;  fearing  to  refuse  lest  the  loss  should 
be  seriously  felt :  all  these  points  come  out 
with  delightful  distinctness.  Then,  too,  Dr. 
Johnson's  extended  influence  throughout 
Connecticut  and  New  York  ;  his  constant 
intercourse  with  literary  men  ;  pleasant  se- 
lections from  letters  between  these  and  him  ; 
his  connection  with  Dr.  Franklin,  when  the 


latter  was  printing  his  work  on  philosophy, 
and  the  philosophical  and  educational  dis- 
cussions between  them ;  the  invitation  to 
New  York  to  found  King's  Colh-go  and  give 
it  shape ;  his  life  there,  and  the  successful 
result  of  his  labors  in  the  building  up  of 
Columbia :  all  these  topics,  so  general,  so 
historic  in  their  bearing,  while  BO  personal 
and  direct  in  their  relations,  contribute  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  this  excellent  biog- 
raphy. 

—  The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  Life 
of  Dickens  awakens  comparatively  little  in- 
terest, though  it  covers  a  period  of  greater 
events  perhaps  than  either  of  the  former  vol- 
umes. In  this  period  —  from  1852  to  1870 
—  David  Copperfield  was  finished,  Hard 
Times,  Little  Dorrit,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Great  Expectations,  and  Our  Mutual  Friend 
were  written,  and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood  was  left  a  fragment ;  Dickens  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  wife  and  began  his 
career  as  a  public  reader,  visited  America  a 
second  time,  returned  home,  and  died. 
These  occurrences  afford  material  which  a 
deeper  and  finer  man  than  Mr.  Forster 
would  have  turned  to  better  account,  but 
which  in  his  handling  is  still  impressive. 
His  criticisms  and  analyses  of  the  succes- 
sive works  noticed  in  this  volume  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  by  their  ex- 
treme cheapness  and  obviousness  excited  the 
mild  surprise  of  readers  of  the  preceding  vol- 
umes ;  but  the  comments  upon  Dickens's 
own  traits  show  a  somewhat  greater  pene- 
tration. 

We  permit  ourselves  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Forster  ever  quite  understood 
his  illustrious  friend,  or  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  his  extravagant  humor. 
The  biographer  has  profited  by  the  criticism 
he  had  received  so  far  as  somewhat  to  abate 
the  arrogance  of  his  narrative,  but  he  re- 
mains to  the  last  apparently  in  an  attitude 
of  open-mouthed  credulity,  while  his  friend 
bubbles  him  with  one  wild  exaggeration 
after  another.  This  good  Mr.  Forster  really 
seems  to  believe  that  people  in  Brooklyn 
turned  out,  each  with  his  mattress  and  his 
loaf  of  bread,  and  slept  and  ate  in  the  street, 
the  mercury  standing  below  zero,  in  order 
not  to  lose  their  places  in  the  queue  to  the 
doors  at  which  tickets  to  the  Dickens  read- 
ings were  sold.  Such  is  the  story  that  the 
humorist  wrote  home  to  his  trusting  famil- 
iar ;  and  so  many  are  the  droll  fables  with 
which  Mr.  Forster  suffers  his  innocence  to 
be  abused,  that  one's  longing  to  "examine 
his  bumps  "  becomes  intolerable.  It  is  pos- 
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sible,  of  course,  that  Dickens  himself  may 
have  been  the  victim  of  misrepresentations 
on  the  part  of  his  "  own  people,"  as  he  calls 
his  manager  and  agents  ;  he  always  saw  and 
heard  the  things  he  desired,  and  it  is  said 
that  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  this  ten- 
dency of  his  was  once  amusingly  flattered ;  the 
person  who  realized  his  ideal  of  the  question- 
asking  American  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal- 
boat,  —  and  who  (as  recorded  in  American 
Notes),  when  he  had  exhausted  his  curiosity 
concerning  the  price  of  Boz's  clothes,  fol- 
lowed him  about  stroking  his  fur  coat  the 
wrong  way,  —  being  an  ingenious  young 
gentleman  of  Pittsburgh,  who  did  it  all  on  a 
wager.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  plainly 
Mr.  Forster  alone  who  is  taken  in. 

The  matter  of  the  separation  is  blame- 
lessly treated,  upon  the  good  principle  that 
the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Dickens  was  tired  of 
his  wife,  and  put  her  away  for  that  reason 
and  for  no  other.  No  other  is  alleged  or 
hinted  at  by  the  biographer,  who,  as  far 
as  consulted,  steadfastly  opposed  Dickens's 
course. 

He  also  opposed  his  entering  upon  the 
career  of  a  public  reader,  to  which  Dickens 
seems  to  have  turned  in  restless  and  desper- 
ate longing  for  the  excitement  which  he  no 
longer  found  in  his  books,  and  which,  as  he 
had  no  inward  quietness  of  soul,  no  "  refuge 
of  the  mind,"  his  nature  imperatively  de- 
manded. It  is  a  solemn  lesson  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  genius  is  in  itself  only  a  moment- 
ary escape  from  the  ennui  that  torments  all 
of  us  who  have  not  provided  ourselves  with 
some  secure  retreat  from  the  world  within 
the  world.  Religion  used  to  be  highly  rec- 
ommended for  this  purpose;  we  suppose 
that  nowadays  Evolution  is  to  console 
and  support  us  —  not  with  the  hope  of 
heavenly  peace  somewhere,  but  with  the 
elevating  consciousness  of  primordial  jelly. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  this  last  volume 
of  the  Life  of  Dickens,  only  less  interesting 
than  the  first  volumes ;  but,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  it  is  as  far  from  satisfactory  as  can 
be.  It  shows  us  Dickens  as  Forster  and 
Dickens  alone  knew  him,  and  the  recollec- 
tions and  impressions  and  knowledge  of  his 
associated  world  are  almost  untouched. 
Whether  it  will  be  thought  hereafter  worth 
while  for  any  one  to  write  another  Life  of 
Dickens,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but  it  would 
be  his  misfortune  if  only  this  were  to  re- 
main. To  be  sure,  we  can  always  escape 
from  his  life  to  his  works,  when  we  want  to 
like  him. 


—  Mr.  James  Rees,  who  seems  to  have 
been  known  also  as  "  Colley  Gibber,"  has 
written,  in  his  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  such 
a  book  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  that  large 
public  which  admired   the  late  tragedian's 
columnar  legs,  and  frown,  and  folded  arms, 
and  hissed  defiances  of  the  villain  and  tyrant. 
But  there  were  people  who  tried  to  ignore 
these  qualities  and  powers  in  Edwin  Forrest 
for  the  sake  of  the  real  genius  which  he  had, 
and  which  all  his  bad  school  could  not  con- 
ceal ;  and  these  people  would  not  ask  so  big 
a  book  as  Mr.  Rees  has  made,  nor  at  all  thfe 
same  kind  of  book. 

—  The  New  Chemistry,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Series,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of 
Harvard  College,  is  the  fruit  of  much  study, 
and  of   long  experience    in   teaching    the 
science  of  chemistry  as  a  liberal  study  in  the 
college  curriculum. 

The  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  chem- 
istry has  been  largely  due  to  the  strong  de- 
sire of  mathematical  minds  to  bring  order 
out  of  apparent  chaos ;  and  to  state  some 
simple  laws  upon  whi«h  processes  of  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  analysis  could  be 
built.  The  attention  of  physicists  is  natu- 
rally directed  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  matter.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
this  attention  is  the  law  of  Avogadro,  which 
is  thus  stated  :  "  Equal  volumes  of  all  sub- 
stances, when  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  under 
like  conditions,  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules."  This  law,  taken  in  connection 
with  that  of  Mariotte,  "  The  volume  of  a 
confined  mass  of  gas  is  inversely  proportion- 
al to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  " 
and  that  of  Charles,  "  The  volume  of  a 
given  mass  of  gas,  under  a  constant  press- 
ure, varies  directly  as  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture," are  the  great  pillars  in  the  structure 
of  the  modern  philosophy  of  chemistry. 
The  investigations  of  physicists  upon  the 
energy  developed  by  the  motion  of  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  matter,  the  measure- 
ment of  infinitesimal  wave  lengths  of  light 
and  heat,  the  determination  of  the  size  of 
molecules,  and  the  sphere  and  limits  of 
electrical  action,  have  led  the  chemist  to 
apply  the  reasoning  and  the  facts  deduced 
in  physics  to  the  more  recondite  phenomena 
of  chemical  action. 

The  new  chemistry  can  therefore  be  char- 
acterized as  a  new  growth  from  an  old  stock, 
which  has  sprung  from  germs  which  have 
borne  large  fruit  in  the  sister  science  of  phys- 
ics. Indeed,  Professor  Cooke  in  his  work 
on  the  subject  epitomizes  this  truth  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 
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"  In  the  early  part  of  this  course,  I  stated 
that  all  modern  chemistry  rests  on  the  great 
truth  that  matter  is  indestructible  and  is  meas- 
ured by  weight.  This  evening  we  have  seen 
glimpses  of  another  great  central  truth, 
which,  although  more  recently  discovered, 
is  not  less  far-reaching,  or  important,  name- 
ly, energy  is  indestructible  and  is  measured 
by  work."  The  attention  of  modern  chem- 
ists is  directed  to  the  questions  of  the  struct- 
ure of  molecules  and  the  grouping  of  atoms. 
In  the  old  chemistry  the  structure  of  a  com- 
pound, and  the  energy  required  to  rend  it 
apart  or  to  build  it  anew,  was  not  con- 
sidered ;  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  simple  radicals,  as  expounded  in 
the  electro-chemical  theory.  On  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  and  magnetism,  which 
showed  that  matter  could  be  endowed  with 
two  opposite  conditions,  an  analogy  was 
founded;  and  the  dualistic  system  charac- 
terized the  old  chemistry.  The  law  of  Avo- 
gadro  and  the  law  of  quantivalence  —  a  law 
which  assumes  that  every  elementary  atom 
has  a  certain  number  of  bonds  or  poles  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  united  to  other 
atoms  —  state  two  principles  upon  which 
the.  new  chemistry  is  largely  founded.  Pro- 
fessor Cooke,  in  the  first  four  lectures  of 
the  course  (originally  delivered  at  the  Low- 
ell Institute  in  Boston),  which  are  embodied 
in  the  present  work,  lucidly  explains  the 
recent  progress  in  definite  conceptions  of 
molecules  and  molecular  action.  These 
chapters  bear  evidence  of  much  thought  in 
arrangement  and  in  illustration.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  of  illustration  we  quote 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  medium  ether : 
"  Here  is  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with  air,  and 
here  is  a  piston  which  just  fits  it ;  the  area 
of  the  piston  is  about  a  square  inch.  We 
will  assume  that  it  is  exactly  that.  If  we 
put  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  top 
of  the  piston,  it  will  descend  just  half-way  in 
the  tube,  and  the  air  will  be  condensed  to 
twice  its  normal  density.  Now  if  we  had  a 
cylinder  and  piston,  ether-tight  as  this  is  air- 
tight, and  of  sufficient  strength,  and  if  we 
put  on  top  of  it  a  cubic  mile  of  granite  rock, 
it  would  only  condense  the  ether  to  about  the 
same  density  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  the 
supposition  is  an  absurdity,  for  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ether  pervades  the  densest  solids  as 
readily  as  water  does  a  sponge,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  confined  ;  but  the  illustration 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dium which  the  undulatory  theory  assumes. 
It  is  a  medium  so  thin  that  the  earth,  mov- 


ing in  its  orbit  1 100  miles  a  minute,  suffers 
no  perceptible  retardation,  and  yet  with  an 
elasticity  in  proportion  to  its  density  a  mill- 
ion million  times  greater  than  air." 

Words  and  space  do  not  allow  Professor 
Cooke  to  do  full  justice  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  experiments.  The  improved  methods  of 
projection  of  objects  and  experiments,  which 
could  not  be  seen  by  a  large  audience,  upon 
a  screen  —  largely  used  now  in  popular  ox- 
positions  of  scientific  subjects  —  are  due  to 
him;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  shouting 
of  crystalline  rays  under  the  play  of  colors 
produced  by  polarized  light,  the  hues  of  thin 
films,  the  growth  of  magnetic  curves,  and 
the  decomposition  of  water,  experiments 
which  delighted  the  audience  who  heard  the 
lectures,  make  the  reader  regret  that  the 
printed  page  must  necessarily  convey  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  actual  ex- 
periments. 

In  regard  to  the  atomic  theory  Professor 
Cooke  thus  states  his  ground:  "Although 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science  it  gives 
absolutely  essential  aid  both  to  investigation 
and  study,  I  have  the  conviction  that  it 
is  a  temporary  scaffolding  around  the  im- 
perfect building,  which  will  be  removed  as 
soon  as  its  usefulness  is  past.  '  I  have  been 
called  a  blind  partisan  of  the  atomic  theory ; 
but  after  this  disclaimer  you  will  understand 
me  when  during  the  remainder  of  this  course 
of  lectures  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  its 
principles  as  forcibly  as  I  can."  From  Lect- 
ure X.  to  the  concluding  one  —  Quantiva- 
lence—  metathesis  and  atomic  bonds  are 
explained  with  great  clearness  and  aptness 
of  illustration.  The  remarks  on  the  electro- 
chemical theory  and  electrical  analogies 
bear  the  evidence  of  much  new  thought  on 
the  subject.  We  commend  the  lectures  to 
those  students  of  the  new  philosophy  who 
have  been  lost  amid  terms  such  as  quantiva- 
lent,  hydroxyl,  monatomic,  artiads,  peris- 
sads,  etc.  The  lecture  on  the  Synthesis  of 
Organic  Compounds  presents  the  subject, 
necessarily  a  complex  one,  to  a  popular  au- 
dience in  a  clear  and  philosophical  manner. 

—  The  title  of  Mr.  Proctor's  book  is  a 
very  taking  one ;  for  there  is  a  Borderland 
of  Science,  and  a  very  fascinating  one  it  is 
to  spend  a  short  time  in,  if  one  is  not  too 
light-headed,  and  if  one  has  the  requisite 
tact  to  avoid  that  part  of  the  frontier  where 
dwell  the  men  "  with  their  heads  beneath 
their  shoulders"  —  the  circle-squarers,  the 
trisectors  of  the  angle,  the  perpetual-motion 
vendors  —  in  one  word  the  paradoxers  and 
foolometers  of  De  Morgan.  Then  again 
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there  is  another  boundary  where  a  wise  man 
may  not  stay  long;  this  joins  the  land 
which  is  full  of  the  disputers  over  sun-spots, 
quarreling  about  the  "  up-rush  "  or  "  down- 
rush  "  of  gases.  This  is  indeed  a  danger- 
ous country. 

There  is  a  true  borderland,  however,  which 
is  a  fascinating  but  a  lonely  land,  where  it  is 
given  to  few  to  dwell,  and  where  most  never 
penetrate.  The  world  at  large  knows  very 
little  of  the  great  men  there,  and  that  little 
only  incompletely.  Gauss,  Abel,  Jacobi,  the 
Herschels  have  lived  there ;  and  we  might 
expect  in  this  book  some  mention  of  the 
men  who  have  taken  their  places  in  this  gen- 
eration. Mr.  Proctor's  preface,  too,  excites 
and  stimulates  curiosity ;  he  says,  "  Such 
essays  as  appear  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as 
the  selected  works  of  the  author." 

When  we  take  up  the  book  itself  we  must 
flatly  confess  that  we  are  disappointed.  If 
we  judge  it  by  the  high  criterion  which  we 
have  but  just  set  up,  it  is  surely  faulty,  for  it 
contains  no  original  suggestion  of  any  note, 
except  a  reiteration  of  Mr.  Proctor's  theory 
of  Jupiter. 

Judging  of  it  by  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Proctor's  previous  books  it  still  falls  far 
short.  Here,  in  point  of  fact  ,we  have  to 
deal  not  with  the  borderland  of  science, 
but  with  the  fag-end  of  Mr.  Proctor's  scrap- 
book. 

"  Gambling  Superstitions  "  are  not  on  the 
borderland  of  science  at  all  ;  the  theory 
of  probabilities,  of  which  the  author  would 
consider  this  essay  an  exemplification, 
covers  in  its  most  elementary  portion  the 
whole  ground,  and  more  than  the  whole 
ground,  of  this  essay.  Its  borderland  is  far 
away  from  school-boy  problems.  "  Ghosts 
and  Goblins"  is  not  scientific  ;  it  is  simply 
a  narrative,  and  an  inextensive  compilation. 

William  Howitt  did  his  work  better,  and 
had  the  good  taste  to  keep  things  which 
were  personal  and  should  be  sacred  out  of 
sight.  We  easily  see  that  the  book  is  not. 
scientific.  Is  it  then  a  work  of  fancy  ? 
Jules  Verne  has  done  this  kind  of  literary 
work  much  better,  and  in  a  light  and  grace- 
ful style  to  which  Mr.  Proctor's  rather 
heavy  and  mechanical  plod  is  ludicrous  in 
comparison.  Would  Verne  have  described 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  satellite  of 
Saturn  as  short  persons  whose  ears  were 
"  large  and  quite  round,  somewhat  resem- 
bling conch-shells,  and  capable  of  chang- 
ing in  shape  "  ?  Their  "  sixth-sense,"  their 
"  heat  eyes,"  the  "  three  moons  "  without 
"inhabitants"  which  attend  Titan  (itself  a 


satellite  of  Saturn)  are  not  fanciful;  these 
things  are  not  funny  —  they  are  simply 
"bien  Anglais"  —  the  sportive  pranks  of 
the  Behemoth. 

—  The  two  books  on  our  list  called  Dia- 
monds and  Precious  Stones  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  one  another,  on  account  of  their 
similarity  in  titles,  subject,  and  size ;  but  their 
merit  is  very  unequal.  The  treatise  of  Mr. 
Emanuel  (which  seems  to  be  an  American 
edition  from  English  plates  of  a  work  pub- 
lished by  Hotten  in  1865)  is  a  valuable  hand- 
book to  ordinary  purchasers  as  well  as 
professional  collectors  of  precious  stones. 
M.  Dieulafait  seems  to  have  composed  his 
book,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  such  way 
as  his  countryman  wrote  about  the  camel  : 
"  Away  goes  the  Frenchman  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  spends  an  hour  there  in  rapid 
investigation,  returns,  and  writes  afeuilleton, 
in  which  there  is  no  phrase  the  Academy 
can  blame,  but  also  no  phrase  which  adds  to 
the  general  knowledge.  He  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, however,  and  says,  Le  voila,  le  cha- 
meau."  It  is  profusely  ornamented  with 
wood-cuts,  but  we  observe  none  which  have 
a  substantial  superiority  over  the  few  but 
well-chosen  illustrations  of  Mr.  Emanuel's 
book,  except  the  pictures  of  machinery  for 
cutting  and  polishing  gems,  and  apparatus 
for  modern  experiments  in  their  artificial 
production.  Its  only  superiority  to  that  book 
consists  in  a  brief  and  interesting  account  of 
those  experiments.  In  the  pictures  of  cut- 
ting and  polishing  machinery,  the  most  re- 
cent improvements  are  not  represented,  and 
the  author  seems  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the 
inventions  of  the  Boston  jeweler,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Morse.  Mr.  Emanuel,  with  English 
precision,  furnishes  his  readers  with  a  co- 
pious index,  and  devotes  twenty-seven  pages 
to  the  bibliography  of  precious  stones.  M. 
Dieulafait  neglects  to  do  either  of  these 
things ;  and  his  translator  has  not  supplied 
the  deficiency,  nor  corrected  at  least  a  score 
of  glaring  errors  and  inconsistencies,  of 
which  the  following  are  random  specimens  : 
"  All  precious  stones  are  transparent,  or  at 
least  translucent."  "Precious  stones  are 
.opaque,  when  not  a  ray  of  light  can  pen- 
etrate them;  example,  the  jasper."  "The 
precious  stone  called  the  carbuncle  by  the 
ancients  is  the  same  as  the  modern  ruby." 
"  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  averred  that 
the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  included  our 
oriental  ruby,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
name  was  applied  to  all  red  stones."  For 
the  present,  then,  we  must  retain  Mr.  Eman- 
uel as  our  most  trustworthy  popular  author- 
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ity  on  the  subject  of  gems.  But  it  will  be 
easy  for  an  ingenious  compiler  to  prepare  a 
work  which  shall  supersede  both  of  these 
haml-books  in  public  favor,  by  combining 
portions  of  them  with  fragments  of  such 
works  as  Madame  de  Barrera's  Ana  of  Gems 
and  Jewels,  and  Mr.  King's  Antique  Gems 
and  Rings.  The  need  of  fuller  information 
on  the  subject  than  most  American  wearers 
of  precious  stones  possess  is  very  great. 
Numerous  causes  join  to  keep,  as  they  have 
made  us  the  most  extravagant  people  of  the 
age.  We  are  very  much  such  a  compound 
of  luxury  and  hardihood  as  a  nation,  as 
Alexander  was  as  a  hero.  And  though  no 
assembly  of  our  fine  ladies  has  yet,  we  vent- 
ure to  believe,  afforded  such  a  spectacle  as 
M.  Babinet  (in  the  preface  of  Madame  de 
Barrera's  book)  says  he  witnessed  in  the 
Tuilerio.s  under  Louis  Napoleon,  where  he 
declares  that  he  "  had  occasion  to  see  "  not 
less  than  two  thousand  women  "clothed" 
with  diamonds,  like  birds  with  feathers,  or 
beasts  with  fur,  and  wearing  them  as  natu- 
rally, yet  we  know  not  what  awaits  us  in  the 
future.  The  parure  of  the  New  York  belle 
may  yet  become  as  proverbial  as  the  costume 
of  the  Arkansas  gentleman. 

—  In  spite  of  some  venturesome  specula- 
tion as  to  prehistoric  data,  M.  de  Contangos' 
work  on  The  Ancient  City  contains  a 
tolerably  accurate  delineation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  varying  religious  beliefs  on  the 
social,  legal,  and  political  customs  of  Greece 
and  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  that 
of  Christianity.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
unfortunate.  The  real  topic  is,  The  Re- 
ligious Beliefs  considered  as  the  Source  of 
the  Customs  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
worst  fault  of  the  treatment  is  that  it  makes 
these  beliefs  very  nearly  the  only,  and  not 
simply  a  chief  source  of  the  customs.  We 
are  not  undiscriminating  disciples  of  Mr. 
Buckle;  but  race,  climate,  and  Zeit-Geist 
certainly  exercised  upon  Greece  and  Rome 
more  than  the  almost  inappreciable  influence 
grudgingly  assigned  to  them  by  De  Cou- 
langes. Always  making  allowance  for  a 
thin  vein  of  extravagance  in  the  discussion, 
the  reader  will  find  this  work  a  suggestive, 
if  not  a  thoroughly  scholarly  treatment  of  a 
theme  which  is  certainly  very  important  and 
interesting. 

In  regard  to  the  Aryan  religion,  to  which 
M.  de  Coulanges  assigns  in  prehistoric  ages 
an  influence  greater  than  the  Olympic  after- 
wards acquired  over  Greece  and  Italy,  his 
somewhat  diffuse  reasoning  may  be  epito- 
mized by  five  propositions  :  1 .  Before  the 
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rise  of  the  Olympic  religion,  each  family 
worshiped  its  own  ancestors.  2.  The  sa- 
cred fire  in  each  Greek  and  Roman  house 
represented  the  ancestors.  3.  Every  fire 
protected  its  own  and  n:  pulsed  the  stranger  ; 
was  worshiped  by  ceremonies  kept  strictly 
secret ;  was  the  providence  of  a  family  and 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fire  of  a 
neighboring  family,,  which  was  another 
providence.  4.  The  domestic  religion  re- 
quired that  the  hearth  should  be  fixed  to 
the  soil,  and  that  the  tomb  should  be  neither 
destroyed  nor  displaced.  5.  This  religion 
could  be  propagated  only  by  generation. 
In  giving  life  to  the  son,  the  father  gave  to 
him  at  the  same  time  the  family  creed  and 
worship,  and  the  right  to  continue  the  sacred 
fire,  to  offer  the  funeral  meal,  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  formulas  of  prayer. 

By  these  traits  of  the  Aryan  religion,  De 
Coulanges  explains  the  origin  of  the  pe- 
culiar early  Roman  and  Greek  ideas  of  the 
continuity  of  the  family,  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  Penates,  Lares,  Vesta,  and  espe- 
cially of  Gens  and  Tribus,  of  kinship,  11^11:1- 
tion,  and  adoption,  and  the  rise  of  the  law 
of  property,  the  inequality  of  son  and 
daughter,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

One  of  the  obscurest  chapters  in  history 
is  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Olympic 
religion,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  M.-de 
Coulanges  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  it 
arose  from  a  personification  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  This  new  religion,  in  what  way 
soever  it  originated,  gradually  widened  the 
circle  of  human  associations  ;  families  united 
into  the  phratries  and  the  phratries  into  the 
tribes  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history ;  the  older  religion  was 
absorbed  into  the  new ;  and  as  the  private 
house  had  arisen  around  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  private  hearth,  so  the  city  rose  around 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  common  altar  es- 
tablished by  the  founder.  From  the  point 
where  M.  de  Coulanges  begins  to  give  dates 
and  to  cite  authorities  from  ancient  authors, 
we  have  only  occasional  reluctance  in  ad- 
mitting his  conclusions,  and  we  commend 
as  eminently  worthy  of  study  bis  views 
of  the  relations  of  the  transformed  Aryan, 
and  of  the  Olympic  religion,  to  the  gods  of 
the  city,  the  public  meals,  the  festivals,  and 
the  calendar,  the  triumphs,  rituals,  and  an- 
nals, the  sacred  and  secular  authority  of  the 
king,  the  distinction  between  citizen  and 
stranger,  the  alliance  of  cities  and  gods,  and 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state. 

Even  after  revolution  and  philosophy  had 
done  their  utmost,  Christianity  brought  a 
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change  so  radical  that  it  marked  the  end  of 
ancient  society.  It  replaced  the  fear  of  the 
gods  by  the  love  of  God.  It  belonged  to  no 
caste,  corporation,  city,  or  nation,  but  called 
to  itself  the  whole  human  race.  The  prin- 
ciple implied  in  the  command  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  "  every  creature,"  M.  de  Coulanges 
justly  calls  new,  extraordinary,  and  unex- 
pected. So,  too,  was  .  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  religion  from  its  immemorial 
dependence  on  the  state.  The  spirit  of 
propagandism  took  the  place  of  the  law  of 
exclusion.  While  the  state  was  for  the  first 
time  free,  one  complete  half  of  man  had 
been  rescued  from  its  control.  The  soul  no 
longer  has  a  country. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Small  on  the  stu- 
dious success  with  which  his  translation  of 
this  work  preserves  the  clearness  and  vivacity 
of  the  original  French,  without  injury  to  the 
idiomatic  grace  of  the  English. 

—  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  have  published  an 
edition  of  Taine's  Tour  through  the  Pyre- 
nees, without  the  illustrations  of  Dore,  which 
rendered  their  holiday  edition  of  the  same 
work  altogether  the  most  desirable  book  of 
the  season.  It  is,  as  many  readers  must 
know,  a  sauntering  notice  of  large  and  lit- 
tle watering-places  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  some 
non-watering-places  of  the  region,  and  of 
many  and  many  spectacular  phases  of  nat- 
ure there.  When  the  author  comes  to 
a  famous  city  or  scene  of  history,  he  sits 
down  and  tells  some  story  characteristic  of 
it,  either  out  of  the  old  chroniclers  direct, 
or  out  of  his  own  vast  general  reading. 
Sometimes  this  is  a  mere  picture  of  local 
life  or  manners  at  a  certain  epoch;  some- 
times it  is  a  marvelous  legend  ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways done  with  grace  and  point.  So  are 
all  the  watering-place  characters  and  tour- 
ists, the  invalids,  bores,  beggars,  peasants, 
charmingly  touched.  In  the  illustrated 
edition,  where  Dore's  wonderful  pencil 
helps  out  the  descriptions  of  nature,  you  do 
not  feel  how  tedious  they  are ;  but  in  the 
later  edition  this  fully  appears.  It  seems 
as  if  this  bright  M.  Taine  had  said  to  him- 
self that  he  would  paint  a  series  of  pictures 
which  should  appeal  to  the  literary  percep- 
tion as  landscape  paintings  do  to  the  eye  ; 
and  he  has  produced  a  whole  gallery  in 
proof  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  could  not  well  give  an 
idea  of  the  deliberation  and  cold-blooded- 
ness with  which  the  attempt  is  incessantly 
made ;  but  we  may  impress  some  readers 
with  a  sense  of  the  delightfulness  of  the 
book  when  we  say  it  is  delightful,  in  spite  of 


the  word-paintings.     You   are  not  obliged 
to  read  them,  —  you  can  skip  every  one. 
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Orange  Jndd  &  Co.,  New  York  :  Pretty 
Mrs.  Gaston,  and  other  Stories.  By  John 
Ksteu  Cooktv  Illustrated. 
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Martyrdom  of  Man.  By  Win  wood  Rcade. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN.! 

No  one  has  ever  accused  Victor  Hugo  of 
ignorance  of  his  powers;  he  may  have 
lacked  a  thorough  comprehension  of  their 
limits,  but  he  has  always  had  the  art  of 
bringing  every  sc-rap  and  shred  of  informa- 
tion and  feeling  to  the  adornment  of  his 
various  writings.  He  lius  never  worked 
with  the  unconsciousness  of  some  writers 
who  drop  gems  by  the  way  in  their  haste 
for  better  business ;  he  prefers  to  beat  his 
gold  very  thin,  to  hang  his  tinsel  in  a  favor- 
able light,  to  make  glass  do  good  service 
when  diamonds  an-  wanting.  Everything 
seems  arranged  for  an  artificial  illumina- 
tion ;  one  can  read  even  the  best  of  his 
novels  as  one  goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  a 
melodrama.  You  enter  a  world  where  the 
people  are  sharply  defined  as  saints  and 
villains,  and  where  an  incident  happens  in 
the  novel  you  know  it  is  the  sign  for  the 
curtain  to  fall,  while  you  have  a  little  time 
to  wonder  what  explanation  will  be  given 
in  the  next  act.  Any  claim  of  resemblance 
to  life  must  be  given  up  at  once ;  you  simply 
ask  to  be  thrilled  with  horrors  and  amused 
by  impossibilities. 

No  better  background  for  such  a  plan 
could  be  found  than  the  hideous  nightmare 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made,  however,  that  extrava- 
gance of  style  and  straining  after  effect  are 
less  successful  here  than  would  be  a  plain 
narration  of  events;  even  a  disordered  im- 
agination is  eold  in  comparison  with  the  ter- 
rible facts.  This  first  division  of  the  novel  is 
called  La  Guerre  Civile,  and  it  treats  of  the 
war  in  La  Vende'e.  The  story  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  A  Breton  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de 
Lantcnac,  is  first  introduced  to  us  on  board 
of  a  ship  in  the  English  Channel ;  he  is  try- 
ing to  make  a  landing  on  the  French  coast 
in  order  to  take  command  of  the  peasants, 
who  are  still  stauneh  royalists,  and  who  are 
fighting  with  the  republican  bands  from 
Paris.  On  their  way,  bv  the  caiv' 
of  some  officer,  one  of  the  ship's  guns  in 
the  lower  deck  breaks  loose  from  its  fasten- 

1  All  books  mentioned  under  this  head  are  to  be  had 
at  Schonhof  aud  Moller's,  40  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


ings  and  begins  to  roll  about  with  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  carrying  destruction 
with  every  lureh.  The  horrors  of  the  scene 
are  described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  a  very 
epigrammatic  chapter  called  Vis  et  vir. 
The  cannon  is  compared  to  the  living  char- 
iot of  the  Apocalypse.  It  kills  four  or  five 
men  and  then  rolls  over  them  again  and 
again.  "  How  fight  against  an  inclined 
plane  that  has  caprices  ? "  The  officer 
whose  fault  it  was  steps  into  the  place. 
"  The  contest  began.  Contest  unheard  of. 
The  fragile  struggling  with  the  invulner- 
able. The  warrior  of  flesh  attacking  the 
beast  of  brass.  On  one  side  a  force,  on  the 
other  a  soul.  All  that  was  taking  place  in  a 
penumbra.  It  was  like  the  indistinct  vision 
of  a  prodigy.  A  soul ;  strange,  one  would 
have  said  the  cannon  had  one,  it  too ;  but  a 
soul  of  hate  and  rage.  This  blindness  seemed 
to  have  eyes.  The  monster  appeared  to  be 
lying  in  wait  for  the  man.  ...  It  was 
some  gigantic  insect  of  iron,  having,  or 
seeming  to  have,  the  will  of  a  demon,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

The  nobleman  manages  to  interfere  just 
in  time  to  secure  the  gun  and  save  the  life 
of  the  officer,  whom  he  at  once  condemns  to 
death  and  has  shot  and  thrown  overboard. 
The  ship  is  now  in  a  wretched  plight,  all 
the  guns  are  useless  with  the  exception  of 
nine,  and  at  that  moment  the  republican 
fleet,  carrying  three  Jiundred  and  eighty  guns, 
comes  in  sight.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  here ;  we  had  hoped  for  a 
glorious  description  of  a  naval  fight,  with 
the  maimed  ship  victorious  over  all  its  foes  ; 
but,  far  from  it :  Lantenac  puts  away  in  a 
little  boat,  with  one  man  to  row  him  ashore, 
while  the  ship,  after  a  short  but  vain  strug- 
gle, sinks  without  surrendering,  like  the 
ever-memorable  Vengeur.  This  sailor  who 
is  carrying  the  marquis  away  is  a  brother 
of  the  officer  who  was -shot;  the  relation- 
ship he  takes  occasion  to  mention  when 
they  have  reached  a  lonely  inlet,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  declares  his  desire  for  venge- 
ance. This  is  one  of  the  thrilling  mo- 
ments, hut  no  one  has  any  real  dread  that 
the  hero  is  going  to  be  made  away  with  so 
early  in  the  first  volume.  The  sailor  is 
won  over  by  a  (••«•  si -anon*  words,  and 
lands  the  marquis  uninjured  on  French 
soil.  A  beggar,  a  mysterious  creature, 
entertains  him  overnight.  He  has,  too, 
th-  pl.-.-iMir-:  <>f  se.-ing  placards  with  a  full 
description  of  his  personal  appear;'.- 

Quatrevingt-treizt.  Par  Vicroa  Uoao.  Premier 
IWcil.  La  Guerre  Civile.  3  vols.  P:iris. 
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the  walls,  with  a  large  reward  for  his  capt- 
ure and  the  promise  of  a  speedy  and  vio- 
lent death  for  him  when  caught,  signed  by 
his  grand-nephew,  Gauvain,  a  young  vis- 
count, who  is  an  ardent  republican.  The 
next  morning  he  is  straying  in  the  woods  ; 
he  hears  loud  cries,  guns,  and  uproar;  he 
approaches  ;  guns  are  leveled  at  him  ;  they 
call  him  by  name,  he  bares  his  breast,  — 
Tableau  Number  Two,  —  when  they  fall  to 
the  ground  before  him,  kissing  his  hand ; 
they  are  his  friends  ! 

He  is  soon  in  command  of  a  large  force 
of  peasants,  and  there  is  very  bitter  war  be- 
tween them  and  the  forces  from  Paris  com- 
manded by  Gauvain.  At  last  Lantenac  is 
badly  beaten,  and  with  only  nineteen  men 
he  takes  refuge  in  an  old  castle  in  which 
Gauvain  had  passed  his  infancy.  The  en- 
emy to  the  number  of  some  thousands  is 
outside.  The  castle  is  described  very  thor- 
oughly, and  everything  indicates  the  great 
agony  of  the  fifth  act.  Fully  to  understand 
it,  the  reader  of  the  novel  will  recall,  what 
we  have  omitted,  three  little  children  who 
are  introduced  to  us  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  book,  and  who  now  are  in  the  castle  ; 
their  mother,  half  crazy  from  wounds,  fevers, 
hardships,  and  the  loss  of  her  children,  has 
been  wandering  about  in  search  of  them. 
The  assault  begins ;  the  nineteen  men  die 
hard ;  their  ammunition  gives  out ;  their 
countless  foes  press  them  very  close ;  they 
retreat  with  diminished  numbers  from  story 
to  story  ;  they  are  certain  to  perish,  when  — 
immense  excitement — a  stone  in  the  Avail 
rolls  from  its  place,  and  there  appears  the 
once  murderous  but  speedily  converted  sail- 
or, who  thus  mysteriously  opens  a  hidden 
path  to  the  forest.  One  man  is  left  to  keep 
back  the  army  which  is  rattling  at  the  door 
of  the  room  below,  and  Lantenac  makes  his 
way  out.  The  one  man  is  overcome  by 
numbers,  and  dies  ;  first,  however,  setting 
fire  to  the  stone  castle.  At  that  moment, 
the  mother  of  the  three  children  appears  in 
the  path  in  front  of  Lantenac,  and  explains 
her  case ;  he  returns,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  makes  his  way  to  the  room  where  the 
children  are,  rescues  them  before  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  his  recent  foes,  but  —  as  he 
is  climbing  down  he  is  tapped  on  the  shoul- 
der and  made  a  prisoner  by  a  very  savage 
republican,  formerly  a  priest,  now  a  leader 
in  the  revolution,  Cimoufdain  by  name. 
All  the  others,  struck  by  his  gallantry  as  a 
fireman,  were  about  to  let  him  go,  but 
Cimourdain,  whose  relentlessness  has  been 
described  at  great  length,  now  justifies  his 


reputation.  This  is  a  grand  tableau,  and 
matters  begin  to  look  serious.  Lantenac  is 
put  into  a  cell,  where  Gauvain  comes  to 
visit  him.  The  uncle  at  first  treats  him 
with  disdain,  but  when  his  nephew  says 
that  he  has  come  to  let  him  out,  his  tone 
changes.  Lantenac  walks  out ;  Gauvain  is 
found  there  and  is  brought  to  trial  before 
Cimourdain  for  aiding  an  enemy  of  the 
republic  to  escape.  He  is  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  death ;  when  this  point  is 
reached  in  a  play,  people  begin  to  grope 
about  under  the  seats  for  their  overshoes, 
and  to  button  up  their  great  coats. 

Cimourdain,  the  former  tutor  of  Gauvain, 
loves  Gauvain  most  tenderly,  but  he  loves 
the  republic  more.  So  he  has  the  guillotine, 
which  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Paris  for  Lantenac,  put  together ;  Gauvain 
is  led  out,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
course  affairs  are  taking ;  he  puts,  his  head 
to  the  block  after  crying  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique ! "  and  as  the  ax  descends  the  -re- 
port of  a  pistol  is  heard,  and  Cimourdain 
drops  lifeless,  having  shot  himself  through 
the  heart.  With  that  the  curtain  falls,  and 
we  must  wait  for  the  second  part  of  the 
novel,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the 
three  children  are  to  appear  once  more. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  this  extraor- 
dinary novel,  to  the  full  force  of  which  we 
can  do  but  scanty  justice.  The  neat  epi- 
grams in  which  all  the  people  talk,  the 
smoothness  with  which  all  the  incidents 
happen  just  at  the  last  moment,  when  even 
the  experienced  novel-reader  finds  his  heart 
beating  with  excitement,  show  the  art  of  a 
master  of  melodrama.  As  for  the  study  of 
character,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  we  have  in  its  place  the  study  of  situa- 
tions. The  whole  method  of  such  writing 
is  to  make  the  most  violent  contrasts,  to 
invent  something  more  unexpected  than 
even  a  tolerably  fertile  imagination  could 
devise  —  in  telling  fairy-stories. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  melodrama  in 
fiction  it  is  well  to  be  clear;  it  may  be  ad- 
mired, but  care  should  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish the  admiration  from  that  which  we 
give  to  the  more  serious  work  which  has 
some  other  aim  than  making  us  hold  our 
breath  for  a  moment,  as  we  do  at  a  circus 
when  the  rope-climber  pretends  to  fall.  As 
for  Victor  Hugo  himself,  in  his  moralizing 
on  the  tight  places  he  gets  his  heroes  into, 
it  shows  a  sort  of  sincere  confidence  in  the 
value  of  his  work,  which  might  be  dimin- 
ished if  nature  could  enable  him  to  giet  a 
view  at  the  humorous  side  of  his  mock  thun- 
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der  and  harmless  lightning.  He  walks  be- 
hind the  scenes,  now  turning  down  the  gas, 
now  letting  the  calcium-light  blaze  on  the 
prominent  character,  or  opening  the  myste- 
rious trap-door,  hut  with  a  most  sublime  cer- 
tninty  that  he  is  one  of  the  great  writers  of 
the  earth.  He  is  the  cleverest  of  decorators ; 


but  he  has  this  fault,  that,  like  the  heathen, 
after  building  himself  an  idol  and  polishing 
its  eyes  to  make  it  look  angry,  and  inserting 
the  dreadful  claws,  and  arranging  the  ma- 
chinery to  make  it  roar,  he  then  is  overcome 
with  terror  at  its  naturalness,  and  bows 
down  and  does  reverence  before  it. 


ART. 


WE  had  occasion  last  month  to  notice 
the  predominating  influence  of  English  art 
on  our  own  in  architecture,  and  the  paradox 
that  this  should  be  the  result  where  the  for- 
eign training,  so  far  as  it  came  in  the  way, 
was  mainly  French.  In  painting,  however, 
at  least  among  Boston  artists,  the  result  is 
quite  opposite,  and  the  English  influence 
almost  nothing.  Two  exhibitions  and  sales 
held  lately  in  Boston  have  been  very  signifi- 
cant of  this,  both  in  the  character  of  the 
works  offered,  and  in  the  interest  of  pur- 
chasers. The  first  was  the  sale  several 
weeks  ago  of  paintings  by  Messrs.  William 
M.  Hunt,  F.  H.  Smith,  Robinson,  and  one 
or  two  others  ;  the  second,  the  sale  on  March 
12th  and  13th  of  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Fox- 
croft  Cole.  In  both  of  these  exhibitions  the 
French  influence  was  not  merely  dominant 
but  supreme,  all  the  artists  we  have  men- 
tioned having  studied  in  Paris,  and  the 
pictures  being  virtually  French  pictures 
painted  in  America  ;  and  the  two  sales  were, 
we  believe,  fsir  the  most  profitable,  in  money, 
that  have  ever  been  in  Boston.  And  the 
most  ardently  American  art-lover  among  us 
who  has  noted  the  general  passion  of  our 
people  for  vivid  effect,  and  who  remembers 
the  kind  of  trophies  which  our  travelers 
abroad  are  apt  to  gather  up,  especially  in 
Italy,  may  be  thankful  for  the  tempering  in- 
fluence of  an  art  so  well  studied  and  bal- 
anced as  that  of  the  French  landscape  paint- 
ers, even  though  for  the  moment  it  is  the 
cause  of  some  one-sidedness  and  mannerism. 

We  incline  to  believe  that  the  former  of 
these  two  exhibitions  was  on  the  whole  the 
best  exhibition  of  works  of  our  own  painters 
which  we  have  ever  had  here.  Our  readers' 
recollections,  however,  are  likely,  as  well  as 
our  own,  to  be  too  much  dimmed  by  this 
time  for  any  special  consideration  of  the 
pictures  in  it.  Two  or  three  of  Mr.  Hunt's 


pictures  are  not  easily  forgotten,  it  is  true, 
as,  for  example,  the  singularly  vital,  pathetic 
picture  entitled  Elaine,  —  a  misnomer,  by  the 
way,  to  our  thinking,  —  and  a  landscape 
with  a  strip  of  yellow  sand-bench  beside  a 
bit  of  water,  the  middle  distance  filled  with 
solemn  woods,  a  wonderful  suggestion  of 
depth  of  space  and  mystery.  Mystery,  we 
may  stop  to  say,  is  an  effect  in  nature  of 
which  our  painters  rarely  seem  to  have  any 
conception  or  even  perception.  It  is  utterly 
antagonistic,  in  fact,  to  the  practical  Ameri- 
can mind  (except  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
spiritualism),  which  wishes  to  realize  with 
biting  distinctness  whatever  it  notes  at  all. 
Kensett  had  a  great  feeling  for  mystery  in 
his  landscapes,  and  Inness  has  shown  the 
same,  but  they  are  exceptions.  We  recall 
also,  among  the  pictures  we  were  speaking 
of,  a  fine,  serious,  richly  toned  composition 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  large  cattle  piece,  the 
largest  in  the  room,  with  a  curious  effect  of 
repetition  between  the  cattle  in  light  and  in 
shadow,  and  a  small  group  of  French  horses 
painted  with  great  force  and  spirit  ;  also 
a  charming  Twilight  at  Auxerre  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  by  him  too  a  large  water  picture 
with  Venice  in  the  distance,  full  of  the  damp 
freshness  of  the  Venetian  morning,  the  color- 
play  and  quiet  heaving  of  the  lagoon. 

The  occasion  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Cole's 
pictures  is  his  return  to  France,  a  return  at 
which  the  observer  of  his  painting  will  hard- 
ly be  surprised,  so  French  is  it  in  style  and 
feeling.  He  is  thoroughly  a  pastoral  paint- 
er, not  of  the  Strephon  and  Chloe  kind, — 
his  figures  are  rarely  prominent  and  always 
of  the  homeliest  types,  —  but  fond  of 
and  cattle,  and  of  the  simplest  country  land- 
scapes, quiet,  meditative,  and  tender.  His 
pictures  are  rarely  cheerful,  and  never  gay  ; 
commonly  rather  melancholy,  and  even 
sombre.  Hence  he  never  expresses  the  bright 
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exhilarations  of  an  American  scene  in  its 
most  characteristic  phases.  He  paints  no 
clear,  bracing  northwesterly  weather,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  pictures  we  have  seen  in 
this  exhibition  and  elsewhere,  and  shuns 
the  smallest  approach  to  wildness  ;  but  con- 
fines himself  to  roadside  nooks,  still  ponds, 
or- slow  rivers,  or  hides  in  the  corners  of 
orchards  and  gives  us  the  most  subdued 
moods  of  nature.  We  have  seen  him  com- 
pared in  some  newspapers  to  Cuyp,  but  we 
hardly  know  why,  unless  that  he  paints  cat- 
tle. There  is  in  his  painting  none  of  the 
brightness  of  Cuyp,  none  of  the  dewy  fresh- 
ness, the  luminousness  of  Cuyp's  morning 
pictures.  Mr.  Cole's  light  is  always  sub- 
dued and  seldom  broad  ;  the  utmost  he  al- 
lows himself  is  a  few  square  inches  of  white 
wall,  to  "  focus  "  the  sunlight  on  a  stretch 
of  green  turf;  and  he  never  paints  the 
morning  or  the  evening,  but  the  subdued 
light  of  a  cloudy  day,  and  the  sultry  languor 
of  a  summer  noon.  If  he  paints  a  mist,  it 
is  not  the  luminous  mist  of  Turner  or  Cuyp, 
but  a  brooding,  dog-day  mist,  full  of  heavi- 
ness. Evidently  he  does  not  enjoy  a  brill- 
iant American  or  Italian  atmosphere,  but 
turns  gladly  to  the  softened  air  of  France. 

The  making  up  of  Mr.  Cole's  pictures  is 
in  accord  with  his  choice  of  subject.  He  is 
careful  to  bring  everything  into  keeping  and 
balance,  to  avoid  anything  like  glare  or  even 
brilliancy.  The  fastidious  adjustment  of 
values  in  his  pictures  gives  a  very  pleasant 
feeling  of  harmony  and  repose,  though  it  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  banish  any  great  vigor 
of  effect.  The  greatest  breadth  is  generally 
in  shadow  or  in  half  tint,  and  the  shadows 
are  often  deficient,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  in  ac- 
centuation. Among  the  best  examples  in 
point  of  light,  as  we  remember,  were  a  picture 
called  the  Boardman  Pasture,  the  Farm  of 
St.  Simeon,  Harfleurs,  and  a  small  view  near 
Providence.  This  last,  and  especially  one 
of  the  Boardman  Farm  in  Saugus,  were 
charming  instances  of  Mr.  Cole's  peculiar 
low-toned  treatment  of  American  landscape 
and  sky.  The  ever-pleasant  contrast  of 
warm  lights  and  cool  shadows  was  nicely 
rendered  in  an  Interior  of  Woods,  numbered 
7  in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Cole's  color  is  always  good,  though 
low  in  tone.  One  of  the  very  best  of  his 
pictures,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  was  the 
lovely  Distant  View  of  Melrose.  The  light 
was  well  concentrated,  balanced  by  breadth 
of  shadow,  the  coloring  rich  and  true,  the 
handling  more  graphic  than  in  many  of  his 
works,  —  the  whole  more  than  usually  vig- 


orous in  effect.  In  some  of  the  larger  pict- 
ures the  handling  seemed  too  slight  for  the 
size  of  the  canvas,  as  particularly  in  one 
called  Under  the  Willows,  where  everything 
that  was  told  could  have  been  better  given 
on  a  quarter  of  the  surface,  and  the  picture 
looked  weak. 

As  a  painter  of  cattle  and  sheep  Mr.  Cole 
is  remarkably  clever.  The  work  is  apt  to 
be  rather  thinly  done,  so  that  the  anatomy 
is  but  indistinctly  suggested  and  the  texture 
not  very  characteristic.  But  the  attitudes 
and  general  forms  of  his  animals  he  usually 
gives  with  skill,  as  well  as  their  groupings. 
An  admirable  cattle  picture  in  these  respects 
was  No.  50,  Cattle  Drinking  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  Seine.  Anxiety  to  preserve  the 
breadth  and  relation  of  his  masses  sometimes 
leads  Mr.  Cole  to  an  unfortunate  sacrifice 
of  relief  and  modeling,  as  notably  in  a  pict- 
ure called  Norman  Cattle,  where  an  ox  (or 
cow)  in  the  foreground  shadow  seemed  fair- 
ly imbedded  in  the  turf  Jie  should  be  stand- 
ing upon.  In  some  of  Mr.  Cole's  larger 
sheep  also,  we  noticed  a  lack  of  .modeling 
and  of  texture  which  we  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause;  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  are 
well  done  ;  if  he  lacks  the  vigor  of  Troyon, 
he  is  equally  far  removed  from  the  smug 
smoothness  of  the  popular  Verbockhoven. 
In  sheep,  again,  there  is  a  nervous  sensitive- 
ness and  a  quickness  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  their  movements,  and  to  which  we 
think  Mr.  Cole  hardly  does  justice.  We 
ought  to  except  the  somewhat  large  picture, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  in  all  respects, 
called  an  Ancient  Sheepfold.  Here  a  flock 
folded  in  the  vaulted  cellars  of  an  old  castle 
is  feeding  from  a  cart,  with  a  struggling 
eagerness  that  is  altogether  admirable. 

In  speaking  of  the  landscapes,  we  should 
have  mentioned  a  Street  Scene  in  Picquigny 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in 
the  exhibition  —  solidly  painted,  very  true 
to  the  color  and  feeling  of  an  old  northern 
French  town. 

—  The  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington 
is  now  fairly  opened,  and  a  beginning  made 
of  an  art-exhibition  which,  in  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  anything  of  man's  making 
worth  looking  at  in  the  national  capital, 
may  be  called  respectable.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  every  way,  to  suppose  that  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  in  its  present  condition  is  a 
thing  for  Washington  to  crow  too  much 
over.  In  fact,  that  it  is  crowed  over  at  all 
is  an  unfortunate  evidence  of  our  national 
poverty  in  galleries,  museums,  and  collec- 
tions of  art.  Even  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
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seum  of  New  York  city,  or  the  smaller  collec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  —  in  neither 
of  which  is  there  much  rubbish,  while  there 
is  in  both  a  deal  that  is  valuable,  —  might 
serve  as  hints  that  all  opportunity  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  public  museum  of  art 
was  not  lost  when  Mr.  Corcoran  had  once 
established  his.  In  justice  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  foolish,  fulsome  praise  that  has 
bet  n  lavished  upon  the  collection.  It  was 
not  their  wish  to  have  the  gallery  opened  to 
the  public  until  all  its  contents  were  in 
place,  whereas  they  were  obliged,  by  the 
pressure  of  so-called  public  opinion,  to  open 
the  rooms,  while  many  things  of  interest 
and  value,  that  had  been  bought  in  Europe 
for  the  collection,  were  still  packed  up  on 
the  other  side,  and  waiting  shipment. 

It  would  not  be  gracious  to  dilate  upon 
the  character  of  the  works  of  art  that  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  gallery,  —  Mr.  Corcoran 's 
original  gift.  No  doubt  the  gift  was  kindly 
and  generously  meant,  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  giver  believed  it  to  be  valu- 
able. Yet  it  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  —  too 
much,  perhaps,  —  that  its  chief  treasure  was 
the  late  Mr.  Hiram  Powers'  Greek  Slave, 
and  from  the  Pygmy's  foot  the  value  of  the 
whole  collection,  as  art,  may  be  known. 
What  has  been  added  to  the  original  gift 
thus  far  is  simply  material  that  can  be 
bought  in  open  market,  and  whatever  its 
use  mav  be,  or  whatever  the  value  or  beauty 
of  the  individual  objects,  the  want  of  rela- 
tion between  these  objects,  and  their  want 
of  relation  to  any  common  end,  must  long 
give  the  collection  a  motley,  aimless  air. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  staple  of  all  such 
collections  in  our  country :  casts  from  the 
antique  and  the  Elgin  marbles,  things  which 
no  gentleman's  library  can  be  without,  but 
the  possession  of  which  no  longer  implies 
any  love  of  art,  more  than  the  possession  of 
The  Decline  and  Fall  implies  a  love  of 
learning. 

Frankly,  we  think  the  purchase  of  these 
casts  might  have  been  adjourned,  or,  if  casts 
there  must  be,  we  wish  some  others  than 
those  with  which  we  have  so  many  oppor- 
tunities to  become  familiar  could  have  taken 
their  place.  Early  Italian  sculpture  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and 
France  are  nowhere  represented  in  this 
country,  yet  casts  of  the  best  works  are 
easily  procured.  The  gallery  docs  indeed 
possess  a  copy  of  the  Ghiberti  Gates  ;  we 
wish  it  could  show  us  all  three  gates  of  the 


Baptistery.  Our  minister  to  Italy,  the  Hon. 
George  P.  Marsh,  a  gentleman  toward 
whom  the  Italian  government  is  never 
weary  of  showing  its  sense  of  his  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar,  and  his  worth  as  a  man, 
would  no  doubt  use  his  influence  to  get  us 
casts  both  of  Ghiberti's  earlier  gate  and  of 
the  Southern  Gate  executed  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  When  we  think  of  all  the  fine 
things  there  are  in  Italy,  which  the  income 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  could,  by  <l 
enable  it  to  have  cast  or  copied,  we  grudge 
the  room  and  money  given  to  these  stale 
Greek  and  Roman  casts,  which  are  now  to 
be  found  in  every  large  city  in  America, — 
even  in  San  Francisco. 

Next  to  the  casts  from  the  antique,  the 
gallery  seems  proudest  of  its  bronzes  by 
Barye,  and  certainly  it  is  good  to  have  these ; 
only,  to  our  thinking  their  value  is  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  bought  in  open 
market,  at  least  as  long  as  the  artist  lives 
and  continues  to  make  them  for  sale.  The 
newspaper  writers  seem  bent  on  throwing 
an  air  of  exclusiveness  and  mystery  over 
the  contents  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  though 
we  believe  that  there  is  neither  exclusiveness 
nor  mystery  connected  with  a  single  thing 
in  it.  The  casts  of  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  we 
arc  told,  are  a  great  treasure ;  there  are  only 
two  or  three  other  copies  in  existence,  and 
there  can  never  be  any  more,  because  the 
Italian  government  is  afraid  the  gates  will 
be  hurt  if  any  more  casts  are  taken  !  We 
MI]I[  use  there  was  never  but  one  cast  made 
of  these  gates,  and  from  that  matrix,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  few  copies 
that  have  been  sold  have  been  taken  ;  but 
there  is  the  matrix,  and  copies  may  be  made 
at  will,  without  much  hurting  the  gates 
themselves !  But,  supposing  it  were  true 
that  no  more  were  to  be  had,  would  that  so 
much  increase  the  value  of  a  copy  in  plaster 
of  a  famous  work  still  existing  in  perfection 
in  the  verv  place  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  of  which  we  have  at  least  one  other  copy 
in  the  country  —  at  Yale  College,  namely  ? 
Then,  again,  for  Gerome's  large  study  for 
the  Mort  de  C&ar,  we  are  told  that  this,  too, 
is  a  great  treasure  ;  that  GeVome  was  hardly 
persuaded  to  part  with  it ;  that  he  wanted  it 
to  belong  to  some  national  collection  some- 
•  where,  ami  that  it  was  only  when  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  had  been  duly  m:i-nihVd  tu 
him,  that  he  was  brought  to  consent,  etc., 
etc.  Now  it  docs  not  detract  a  whit  from 
the  merit  of  the  study  for  the  Death  of 
Csesar  that  while  it  is  true  it  was  bought 
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for  the  Corcoran  Gallery  from  Gerome,  and 
true  that  he  had  desired  it  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  Luxembourg  by  the  French 
government,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the 
picture  was  a  long  time  in  this  country  seek- 
ing for  a  purchaser,  and  that  until  it  was 
sent  back  to  Paris  because  it  could  not  find 
one,  there  was  nothing  heard  of  Gerome's 
unwillingness  to  part  with  it.  The  Dead 
Caesar  is  a  picture  that  does  not  need  this 
flavor  of  humbuggery  to  give  it  value.  So, 
too,  with  Ary  Scheffer's  Count  Eberhard 
of  Wiirtemberg  mourning  over  his  Dead 
Son.  This  picture  would  seem  to  have  as 
many  originals  as  the  Greek  Slave,  for  there 
is  one  in  the  Luxembourg,  this  one  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery,  and  every  Bostonian  is 


familiar  with  the  one  that  has  so  long  been 
in  the  Athenaeum.  It  is  to  know  very  little 
of  the  current  estimate  of  Ary  SchefFer's  art, 
in  any  country,  to  plume  one's  self  upon  the 
possession  of  a  picture  by  him,  especially 
when  that  picture  is  one  the  artist  copied 
and  re-copied.  To  conclude,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  can  boast  nothing  remarkable  as  yet, 
or  anything  particularly  useful.  But  there 
is  certainly  a  beginning,  and  as  the  institu- 
tion has  a  good  income  and  a  body  of  trust- 
ees who  know  its  wants,  and  the  best  way 
to  supply  them,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
when  the  crude  period  of  hobbledehoyhood 
shall  have  passed,  the  manly  age  of  the  col- 
lection will  be  something  worth  contemplat- 
ing. 


MUSIC. 


SOMEBODY  has  said,  in  comparing  the 
musical  classicists  of  to-day  with  the  bolder 
radicals  of  the  Liszt- Wagner  school,  —  as 
was  indeed  said  some  centuries  ago  in  com- 
paring the  eclectic  school  of  painting  of 
Guido,  Guercino,  Domenichino,  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  with  the  bolder  Neapoli- 
tan Natural! sti,  the  Caravaggios,  the  Riberas, 
and  Giordanos,  —  that  the  eclectics  were  in 
the  right  in  their  pious  adherence  to  the 
high  traditional  principles  of  art,  but  that 
the  radicals  had  all  the  genius.  An  uncom- 
fortable admission  for  prosperous  criticism, 
which,  after  all,  only  lives  and  has  its  being 
in  traditional  formulas,  to  make  in  favor  of 
an  unrecognized,  most  questionable  brood 
of  upstarts,  whose  whole  striving  in  art 
mainly  tended  towards  destroying  and 
"  swallowing "  those  very  formulas  which 
had  ever  been  the  corner-stone  of  its  own 
prosperity.  The  remark  has  nevertheless 
much  truth  in  it,  for  has  not  eclecticism  by 
its  very  nature  one  prime  quality,  —  the  fur- 
thest removed  from  any  attributes  of  genius, 
whose  essence  is  spontaneous  originality,  — 
the  quality  of  imitation  ?  Proud  of  the  her- 
itage of  the  greatest  master-Avorks  in  its  art, 
admiring  eclecticism  has  ever  been  eager  to 
clothe  its  own  pygmy  shoulders  in  the  cast- 
off  mantle  of  departed  heroes  and  demi-gods, 
unconcerned  as  to  whether  it  fitted  them  or 
not ;  the  fashion  of  the  mantle  was  at  least 


respectable,  even  if  there  were  some  who 
might  jeer  at  it  in  this  Titanic  attire.  The 
fundamental  mistake  of  eclecticism  is  and 
has  ever  been  an  admiration  almost  to  idol- 
atry of  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  art,  for 
what  they  did  rather  than  for  what  they 
were.  What  the  great  masters  did  is  the 
world's  common  property,  to  be  imitated 
with  more  or  less  profit  by  whomsoever  finds 
himself  disposed ;  but  what  they  were  was 
wholly  and  inalienably  their  own,  inimitable 
by  other  mortals.  What  they  did  is  of  the 
high  value  that  the  Avorld  accounts  it,  sim- 
ply because  it  was  the  natural,  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  what  they  were ;  what,  eclec- 
ticism does  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forced, 
hot-house  after-growth,  not  of  what  the  ec- 
lectics themselves  are,  but  of  what  their  great 
predecessors  did. 

The  Naturalist!  or  naturalists  (which  term 
can  as  well  be  applied  to  the  modern  musi- 
cians of  the  Liszt- Wagner  school  as  to  the 
old  Neapolitan  school  of  painters)  take  an 
attitude  towards  the  classic  masters  of  their 
art  which  is  no  whit  less  admiring  or  even 
reverential  than  that  held  by  the  eclectics. 
Naturalism  says  to  classicism :  Since  I  can 
in  no  way  be  thou,  inasmuch  as  I  exist 
under  different  conditions  in  this  ever- 
changing  world,  I  will  with  my  whole 
strength  and'  sonl  be  myself,  as  thou  wert 
thyself!  It  is  not  surprising  that  starting 
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from  this  point,  the  naturalists  have  never 
yet  given  anything  to  the  world  of  equal 
value  with  the  works  of  the  great  classic 
masters,  'lliey  were  the  ripened  fruit  of  the 
long,  gradual  growth  of  a  whole  em ;  the 
naturalists  are  ever  the  groping  explorers  in 
a  new  field  ;  they  have  become  transcen- 
dental, stepping  out  of  the  old  formulas  and 
rules  of  order,  holding  only  to  the  one  pri- 
mary formula  of  "I  will  be  myself;"  and 
let  no  one  despise  these  naturalists  for  the 
many  blunders  they  make.  They  have  a 
hard  path  to  travel,  and  like  all  exploivrs, 
must  travel  it  without  guidance.  They 
may  often  raise  a  huge  cry  of  joy  at  newly 
discovered  gold,  which  after  all  only  turns 
out  glistening  pyrites,  but  they  are  ever 
respectable  for  their  self-reliant  sincerity  of 
purpose.  Nay,  they  are  even  the  most  re- 
spectable of  striving  mortals,  in  spite  of  all 
their  apparent  failures.  They  might  often 
say  with  Browning's  Cleon, — 

«  Marvel  not. 

We  of  these  latter  days,  with  greater  mind 
Than  our  forerunners,  since  more  composite, 
Look  not  so  great  (beside  their  simple  way) 
To  a  judge  who  only  sees  one  way  at  onoe, 
One  mind-point,  and  no  other  at  a  time,  — 
Compares  the  small  part  of  a  man  of  us 
With  some  whole  man  of  the  heroic  age, 
Great  in  his  way,  —  not  ours,  nor  meant  for  ours, 
And  ours  is  greater,  had  we  skill  to  know." 

And  in  any  case,  where  true  sincerity  is  not 
wanting,  their  apparent  utter  failure  to 
realize  the  larger  object  of  their  striving  is 
more  admirable  than  the  puny  apparent  suc- 
cess of  the  eclectics. 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it ; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundreds  soon  hit ; 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit." 

But  upon  the  whole,  in  our  ago,  when  the 
large  majority  of  artists  must  either  take 
rank  with  prosperous  eclecticism,  or  else 
step  forth  as  pioneers  under  the  flag  of 
hard-striving,  little-earning  naturalism,  how 
thrice  fortunate  is  the  man  who  can  be 
wholly  himself  and  yet  easily  great  in  the 
old,  well-proved  way,  as  to  the  manner  born  ! 
Such  a  man  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
true  posthumous  child  of  royal  classicism, 
in  no  way  differing  from  the  heroes  and 
demi-gods  themselves  save  in  the  date  of  his 
birth. 

Among  the  host  of  contemporary  com- 

i  Fantasit-Variation>n  fur  das  Piano-forte.    Von 
A.  SARAN,  Op.  1.     Leipzig  :  F.  Whistling. 


posers,  two  men  have  steadily,  yet  quietly, 
and  without  flourish  of  trumpets,  been  mak- 
ing good  their  title  to  this  high  distinction  : 
Robert  Franz  and  A.  Saran.  Of  the  latter 
we  would  say  a  few  words  here.  Some- 
thing over  twelve  years  ago,  Saran,  who 
was  then  known  to  but  a  very  few  mu>ie 
lovers  as  a  promising  pupil  of  Fran/ 
to  the  world  his  Opus  1  in  the  shape  of  a 
set  of  variations  on  an  original  theme  for 
piano-forte.1  Since  then  some  other  com- 
positions in  various  forms  have  come  from 
his  pen,  all  good,  but  not  quite  fulfilling  the 
high  expectations  which  the  first  variation* 
had  led  people  to  form  of  the  composer. 
The  exceedingly  small  number  of  these 
compositions  spread  over  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  while  it  showed  that  the  com- 
poser evidently  composed  only  for  the  love 
of  art  itself  and  never  strove  to  force  the 
divine  afflatus,  might  well  have  favored  the 
opinion  that  he  had  very  little  to  say,  how- 
ever much  worth  saying  that  little  was. 
Saran  has  certainly  been  a  most  unprolific 
composer ;  four  opus  numbers  in  more  than 
double  the  number  of  years  is  a  very  short 
list.  The  fact  that  he  (having  indeed  been 
educated  for  the  church)  had  taken  charge 
of  a  parish  in  the  far  northeast  of  Prussia, 
and  had  given  up  music  as  an  ostensible 
profession,  gave  additional  semblance  of 
truth  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some  people 
that  his  musical  career  was  after  all  but  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  But  last  year  has  brought 
us  at  last  his  Opus  5,  which  more  than  ful- 
fills the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  admir- 
ers. His  last  fantasie  in  B  flat  minor  2  in- 
dubitably places  him  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  among  the  composers  of  to-day.  To 
attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  last 
great  work  in  the  sonata  form  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  world,  —  a  work  that  so  roy- 
ally overtops  all  other  compositions  of  the 
sort  that  contemporary  composers  have  given 
us,  —  would  lead  us  too  much  into  the  mere 
technicalities  of  the  art  to  be  in  place  here. 
We  can  only  say  that  true  genius  makes  it- 
self felt  in  every  bar  of  the  four  long  move- 
ments. Brilliant  as  is  the  first  impp^Mon 
of  the  work,  we  find  that  it  wears  well,  and 
we  feel  new  beauties  at  every  hearing.  Since 
Robert  Schumann  passed  away,  we  have 
seen  nothing  so  evenly  strong  in  piano-forte 
music. 

—  As  the  Triennial  Festival  of  our  excel- 
lent Handel  and  Haydn  Society  draws 

*  Fantasie  in  Form  einer  Sonate.  Von  A.  SARAH, 
Op.  5.  Leipzig:  Verlag  Ton  F.  E.  C.  Leuckart 
(Constantin  Sander). 
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near,  with  its  promised  performance  of 
Bach's  St.  Matthew-Passion,  we  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  all  those  who  are  will- 
ing themselves  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
this  colossal  work,  a  piano-forte  arrange- 
ment made  by  Selmar  Bagge.1  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  are  so  well, 
and  withal  so  modestly,  set  forth  by  the 
editor,  that  we  will  quote  from  his  preface : 

"  The  arrangement  for  piano-solo  of  a 
great  work  for  chorus,  solo,  and  orchestra, 
especially  of  one  by  S.  Bach,  seems  at  the 
first  glance  a  bit  of  temerity  ;  the  arranger 
hopes,  nevertheless,  to  earn  the  thanks  of 
the  public  and  of  all  Bach-lovers.  Years 
before  he  was  able  to  hear  the  work  fully 
performed,  he  had  found  enjoyment  and  a 
presentiment  of  the  full  effect,  by  playing 
from  the  score,  and  also  by  the  same  means 
interested  others  in  the  work.  Why  then 
should  he  not  so  prepare  it  for  the  more 
general  public,  that  it  too  might  in  part  get 
acquainted  with,  in  part  look  for  and  find,  a 
reminder  of  what  it  had  already  heard  in  the 
original  work  ?  for  it  is  probably  unques- 
tionable that  piano-forte  scores  are  only  com- 
prehensible to  the  score  reader,  and  that 
difficulties  beset  the  amateur  on  every  side 
from  the  variety  of  clefs,  and  a  want  of 
dexterity  in  reading  music  or  in  improvising 
piano  transcriptions. 

"  The  arranger  knows  well  that  much  in 
the  Passion-music  cannot  be  fully  rendered 
by  two  hands.  Thus  an  arrangement  for 
four  hands  might  perhaps  have  been  prefer- 
able ;  but  four-handed  playing  of  Bach's 
music  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  Bach's 
constantly  overlapping  leading  of  the  voices 
causes  the  hands  constantly  to  interfere  with 
each  other,  which  is  practicable  with  a  single 
performer,  but  is  on  the  other  hand  very 
inconvenient  with  two  performers.  Trans- 
posing the  voices  to  a  higher  octave,  where 
the  piano-forte  has  but  a  feeble  resonance, 
would  injure  the  proper,  dignified  acoustic 
effect  of  this  music.  .  .  . 

"  The  original  position  of  the  voices  has 
upon  the  whole  been  faithfully  adhered  to  ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  figured  accompani- 

i  Passiont-musik  nach  dem  Evangelist  en  Mat- 
tfidus.  Von  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH.  Bearbeitet 
fiir  Pianoforte  allein  mit  Beifugung  der  Textes- 
worte  von  SELMAR  BAGGE.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  uud 
Hartel. 

Rayons  cPAzur.  Polka  de  salon.  Par  L.  M.  GOTT- 
SCHALK.  (Euvre  posthume,  public"  sur  manuscrits 
originaux  avec  autorisation  de  sa  famille,  par  CLARA 
OOTTSCHALK.  Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Les  Ciocfiettes.  Galop  brillant.  Par  DURAND  DE 
GRAC.  Op.  18.  Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Tkf.    Shepherd    Boy.     Arranged   for  four  hands. 


ment  had  to  be  put  an  octave  higher  or 
lower,  and  some  of  the  bass  passages  trans- 
posed entire,  as  the  tone  of  the  piano-forte 
does  not  endure  close  intervals  in  a  low 
register.  These  alterations  are  everywhere 
particularly  indicated." 

We  can  add  that  the  arrangement  is  most 
excellently  done,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
making  it  reasonably  easy.  The  clear  ty- 
pography and  convenient  octavo  form  go 
still  further  to  recommend  this  edition  of  a 
work  whose  position  as  the  greatest  of  choral 
compositions  is  only  disputed  by  Handel's 
mighty  Israel  in  Egypt. 

—  From  Bach  and  Saran  to  Gottschalk  is 
rather  a  wide  leap,  and  the  mood  that  we 
find  ourselves  in,  after  turning  from  the 
Passion-music  and  the  B  flat  minor  Fantasie 
to  Gottschalk's  Rayons  cTAzur  polka,  is  not 
of  the  very  sunniest.  Whatever  charm  the 
polka  in  question  may  possess  must  be  at- 
tributed to  its  similarity  in  general  style 
to  many  of  Gottschalk's  more  fascinating 
works.  To  say  that  as  a  bit  of  musical 
composition  it  is  utterly  worthless,  were 
perhaps  taking  too  much  pains  to  criticise 
what  is  by  its  intrinsic  insignificance  serene- 
ly outside  the  pale  of  criticism  ;  but  that  it 
has  some  few  very  faint  hints  in  it  of  Gott- 
schalk's peculiar  charm  is  none  the  less  un- 
deniable. 

De  Grau's  Les  Clocheites  galop  is  simply 
a  piece  of  cheaply  manufactured  dance  mu- 
sic, and,  as  such,  is  well  calculated  to  attain 
its  intended  end,  namely,  to  make  people 
dance  furiously  and  ever  more  furiously. 
What  end  Mr.  Gottschalk's  polka,  which 
presents  itself  in  the  guise  of  a  composition 
for  the  piano-forte,  is  calculated  to  attain, 
does  not  upon  the  whole  seem  quite  so  clear. 

G.  D.  Wilson's  four-hand  arrangement  of 
The  Shepherd  Boy  (we  must  unwillingly 
confess  to  ignorance  of  what  the  Shepherd 
Boy  in  his  original  form  is)  is  well  and  so- 
norously put  upon  the  instrument,  and  is 
not  unpleasing,  if  insignificant,  in  melody. 
Persons  who  are  forced  to  play  only  exceed- 
ingly easy  music  will  find  it  quite  agreeable 

Berthold  Tours's  song,  The  Angel  at  the 

By  G.  D.  WILSON.  Op.  14.  Boston :  0.  Ditson  & 
Co. 

The  Angel  at  the  Window.  Song.  Words  by 
Miss  WILHELMINA  BAiNEs.  Music  by  BERTHOLD 
TOURS.  Boston :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

The  Child's  Vision.  Composed  by  JAMES  L. 
MOLLOY.  Boston  :  0-  Ditson  &  Co. 

The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes.  Words  by  F. 
W.  BOURDILLON.  .Music  by  F.  BOOTT.  Boston  :  0. 
Ditson  &  Co. 

In  Shadowland.  Song.  Words  by  REA.  Music 
by  GIRO  Pra»on.  Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 
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Window,  \s,  written  with  considerable  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  effective  in  the  modem 
salon,  Bluinenthal  style,  and  may  take 
rank  with  the  writer's  best  productions. 
Its  real  musical  value  is  slight  at  best,  but 
there  are  some  points  in  it  that  an  effective 
singer  could  easily  turn  to  good  account. 
At  any  rate  the  music  is  much  better  than 
the  words  deserve. 

Molloy's  The  Child's  Vision  shows  much 
more  intrinsic  musicianship,  although  not 
quite  so  much  routine  in  composing.  It  is 
evidently  written  with  much  care,  and  is 
built  upon  better  models,  with  an  apparent- 
ly higher  artistic  aim.  There  is  still  some 
rather  poor  harmony  in  it ;  for  instance,  in 
the  four  burs  of  instrumental  introduction 
tlie  generally  dissonant  effect  can  only  be 
called  unpleasant.  In  some  places  the  mu- 
sical rhythm  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
prosodical  metre,  resulting  in  the  accent 
falling  upon  wrong  words ;  as  where  the 
iambic  metre  of 

« It  is  not  earthly  music,  that  fills  me  with  delight,'' 
is,  in  the  second  hemistich,  forced  by  the 
music  to  a  sort  of  halting  dactylic  metre, 
making  the  accent  fall  thus, :  — 

that'  fills  me  with'  de-light' 
We  cannot   see  that   the  musical   rhythm 


would  be  at  all  injured  by  a  closer  adher- 
ence to  the  metre  and  sense  of  the  text. 

Francis  Boon's  Tli>  A'c/A/  /ms  u  Thousand 
Eyes  is  well  written,  and  marked  by  a  en- 
tain  ivtinrd  poetical  flavor  which  the  com 
poser  often  .succeeds  in  giving  to  his  songs. 
What  is  most  grateful  to  us  in  the  song  is 
the  total  absence  of  straining  after  effect, 
and  the  simple,  easy  flow  of  the  melody  and 
harmony.  Had  the  composer  not  been 
over-anxious  to  make  the  piano-forte  ac- 
companiment, as  we  think,  unnecessarily 
easy,  the  contrapuntal  leading  of  the  voices 
and  the  mere  sonorous  effect  on  the  instru- 
ment would  have  been  better  in  some  places. 
Apart  from  this  we  can  see  no  technical  de- 
fect in  the  song  (a  rare  thing  nowadays), 
the  fifths  in  the  fourth  measure  of  the  fourth 
page  having  abundant  authority  in  the  best 
of  modern  composers,  and  being  withal 
quite  a  happy  effect  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

Giro  Pinsuti's  In  Shadowland  is  not  by 
any  means  without  merit,  though  inferior  to 
the  foregoing  songs.  The  technical  part  of 
the  composition  is  very  good,  as  songs  of 
this  class  go,  but  there  is  a  hopeless  air  of 
weak  sentimentality  about  the  song  that 
makes  the  second  and  third  verses  rather 
tiresome. 
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NOTHING  in  England  has  of  late  been 
more  the  object  of  attack  than  the  most 
striking  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  En- 
glish colleges  —  their  endowed  fellowships. 
Our  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  in  each 
of  the  twenty  colleges,  more  or  less,  that 
constitute  an  English  university,  there  exist 
from  a  dozen  to  sixty  foundation  fellow- 
ships filled  year  by  year,  as  vacancies  occur 
in  them,  from  the.  ranks  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  the  recent  graduates.  No 
duties  are  required  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates ;  they  are  supposed  in  the  original 
theory,  of  the  foundation  to  devote  them- 
selves to  study  and  the  instruction  of  their 
juniors,  suppositions  which  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  in  these  days  are  fully 
true.  Those  who  prefer  a  more  active  life 
than  can  be  led  at  the  university  find  the 


income  of  their  fellowship,  always  some- 
thing more  than  £300  a  year,  a  most  com- 
fortable support  during  the  early  years  of 
the  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  foothold  in 
the  crowded  ranks  of  professional  life.  One 
great  end  that  the  fellowships  have  always 
served  has  bee»  to  assist  young  men  of 
brains  in  their  rise  from  poverty  to  the 
highest  positions  in  law,  the  church,  and  the 
schools. 

But  of  late  years  a  sect  has  arisen,  de- 
voted more  to  physical  science  than  any- 
thing else,  though  recruited  also  from  the 
historians  and  the  classical  scholars,  which 
holds  that  £300  or  £400  a  year  for  at  lru-t 
seven  years,  and  often  much  longer,  is  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  kind  and  amount 
of  learning  that  a  young  fellow  of  fonr-and- 
twenty  can  be  credited  with  possessing,  and 
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which  preaches  the  necessity  of  cutting  down 
very  largely  the  rewards  paid  for  past  youth- 
ful acquisitions,  and  of  devoting  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges  to  the 
support  of  mature  learning  and  original  re- 
search. This  movement  has  found  its  most 
complete  expression  in  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's 
Suggestions  on  Academical  Reorganization 
—  a  book  full  of  interest  and  vigor.  The 
present  arrangements,  however,  are  too  es- 
sential to  the  existing  higher  education  in 
England,  and  have  too  strong  a  support  in 
tradition,  usefulness,  and  reason,  to  allow 
the  reformers  to  hope  for  much  immediate 
success  in  their  endeavors. 

We  desire,  however,  most  of  all,  at  the 
present  time  not  so  much  to  discuss  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  English  insti- 
tution as  to  notice  how  in  this,  our  Tudor 
age  of  endowment  of  colleges  and  schools, 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  causes  produces 
the  same  effects,  and  how  year  by  year 
our  colleges  are  welcoming  the  addition  of 
fellowships  and  graduate  scholarships  to 
their  hitherto  meagre  provision  for  higher 
instruction.  Until  the  last  few  years  the 
American  college  was  made  up  wholly  of 
two  classes,  mutually  exclusive,  the  profess- 
ors and  the  under-graduate  students.  The 
very  sharpness  of  the  distinction  between 
them  accentuated  all  their  differences  :  the 
business  of  the  one  body  was  to  teach  and 
govern,  too  often  to  govern  and  teach ;  the 
business  of  the  other  was  to  receive  so  much 
instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  satisfy 
the  daily  recitation  and  the  annual  exami- 
nation ;  the  very  salt  of  the  under-graduate 
world  almost  never  thought  of  the  possibility 
or  usefulness  of  mastering  subjects  in  their 
entirety,  or  of  pursuing  any  independent 
study  ;  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  better 
under-graduates  was  chasing  that  ignis  fatuus 
of  the  student  world,  improvement  by  "  gen- 
eral reading."  It  was  almost  unknown  that 
any  student  remained  at  the  seat  of  learning 
after  attaining  his  first  degree;  the  ambi- 
tious youth  who  aspired  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer  was  forced  to  exile  himself  to  Eu- 
ropean universities,  where,  unless  the  lucky 
man  could  spend  several  years,  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  time  was  necessarily  lost 
in  adjusting  himself  to  his  new  relations. 

The  first  signs  of  a  better  state  of  things 
in  the  higher  education  appeared,  we  believe, 
at  New  Haven,  where  distinguished  profess- 
ors, such  as  Professor  Whitney  and  the  late 
Professor  Hadley,  collected  about  them,  in 
connection  with  the  Sheffield  School,  a 
small  but  yearly  increasing  number  of 


graduate  students  in  philological  and  scien- 
tific studies.  With  the  lapse  of  years  and 
the  completer  development  of  the  system  of 
education,  the  number  of  professors  and 
students  has  so  greatly  increased,  that  al- 
ready the  graduate  students  in  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  Arts  number 
as  many  as  sixty,  who  are  instructed  by  a 
faculty  of  nearly  thirty  professors.  Nor 
while  Yale  College  has  been  growing  so 
strong  in  the  higher  studies,  has  Harvard 
College  been  backward  in  this  cause ;  al- 
though, as  is  right  with  what  is  development 
from  within  more  than  imitation,  the  forms 
into  which  education  has  been  cast  are  dis- 
similar, being  determined  by  the  different 
traditions  and  circumstances  of  the  twe 
colleges.  At  Yale,  as  all  know,  the  old 
mixed  education  is  retained,  and  the  un- 
der-graduate course  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  higher  instruction,  which  is  conveyed 
in  regulated  courses  of  study.  Harvard, 
on  the  contrary,  cutting  down  the  com- 
mon education  to  a  low  limit,  has  admitted 
the  studies  which  at  Yale  are  post-graduate 
into  the  liberty  of  under-graduate  selection. 
Each  system  has  its  merits,  and  we  esteem 
it  no  misfortune  for  the  future  of  education 
that  our  leading  colleges,  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  pursue  widely  different  paths  to  at- 
tain it. 

At  Harvard  College,  with  the  enormous 
extension  of  the  elective  system  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  proportionate 
increase  in  the  amount  of  instruction  offered 
the  students  (at  the  present  time,  we  believe, 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  any  one  stu- 
dent can  avail  himself  of  in  his  under- 
graduate course),  we  find  that  even  in  this 
the  second  year  of  the  new  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  second  degree,  more  than 
thirty  graduates  have  remained  at  Cam- 
bridge to  enjoy  more  fully  the  generous 
provision  that  the  college  makes  in  all  de- 
partments of  higher  study ;  and  most  of 
them  indeed  are  registered  as  candidates  for 
the  newly  established  doctorate,  which  re- 
quires two  full  years  of  post-graduate  study. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  by  recent 
endowment  the  English  system  of  fellowships 
in  a  modified  form  has  been  introduced  into 
Harvard  College,  and  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  extended  to  those  young 
men  of  ability  whose  means  are  otherwise 
too  narrow  to  allow  them  to  make  their 
training  complete.  First  were  founded  the 
Harris  Fellowship  and  the  Graduates' 
Scholarship  ;  then  Mr.  Bancroft  set  a  noble 
example  to  other  men  of  letters,  by  establish- 
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ing  a  fellowship  for  foreign  study  ;  last  and 
best  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Parker  has  given  the 
college  three  fellowships  of  the  annual  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each.  We  do  not 
dwell  on  the  opportunity  for  prolonged  edu- 
cation given  to  those  who  enjoy  these  foun- 
dations, and  desire  only  to  express  the  hope 
that  by  this  organization  of  advanced  study 
something  may  be  done  to  take  away 
our  national  reproach  —  the  absence  of 
instructed  special  students  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to 
another  consequence,  in  our  eyes  almost 
as  important  as  the  immediate  advantage, 
but  not  quite  so  apparent  to  those  who 
live  apart  from  a  college  community.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  our  col- 
leges are  distinguished  from  the  English 
by  marking  off  the  whole  body  of  members 
into  two  groups  separated  by  a  hard  and 
fast  line.  The  teachers  and  those  under  di- 
rect instruction  make  up  together  the  whole 
college.  In  England  there  is  no  such  divis- 
ion possible ;  there  are  under-graduates  held 
to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  use  of  their 
time  ;  there  are  older  under-graduates  who 
are  almost  and  even  sometimes  quite  freed 
from  obligation  ;  there  are  bachelors  of  arts 
studying  for  the  fellowships,  and  often  giv- 
ing instruction  to  under-graduates ;  there 
are  finally  the  fellows,  tutors,  and  profess- 
ors, some  of  whom  are  completely  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  instruction,  some  of 
whom  are  wholly  given  to  study  and  re- 
search, the  whole  constituting,  in  truth,  a 
building  fitly  framed  together.  To  break 
down  the  wall  of  partition  that  unfortu- 
nately now  exists  in  our  colleges  would  do 
as  much  perhaps  as  any  one  thing  to  bring 
our  students  out  of  the  delusion  that  their 
work  has  no  permanent  value,  no  relation 
to  life  beyond  the  lecture-room  and  the  ex- 
amination. The  existence  of  an  interme- 
diate class  of  young  students  who  are  yet 
independent  of  control,  who  study  in  their 
own  way  and  at  their  own  time  for  an 
end  they  recognize  as  peculiarly  their  own, 
would  help  strongly  to  improve  the  atti- 
tude towards  study  among  the  under-grad- 
Mates,  and  by  establishing  a  medium  of  con- 
nection between  the  professorial  class  and 
the  under-graduate,  would  make  impossi- 
ble that  antagonism  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught  which  is  the  permanently 
impending  danger  in  every  American  col- 
lege. 

—  The  catalogue  of  Harvard  University 
for  this  year  informs  us  of  important  changes 


in  the  requisitions  for  admission,  by  which, 
while  the  amount  to  be  read  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  remains  about  the  same 
as  before,  a  greater  variety  is  introduced, 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  Latin  is  to  be 
secured  by  requiring  the  candidate  to  trans- 
late at  sight  a  passage  of  easy  Latin  prose, 
not  previously  read  by  him  ;  by  which,  too, 
the  history  of  Rome  is  added,  and  an  ele- 
mentary training  in  English  composition 
demanded,  together  with  an  acquaintance 
with  a  few  selections  from  English  standard 
authors.  Next  year  candidates  for  admis- 
sion will  also  be  required  to  translate  at 
sight  either  easy  French  or  German  prose ; 
and  the  year  following  they  will  be  ex- 
amined in  either  elementary  botany,  the 
rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry,  or  the 
rudiments  of  physics  and  of  descriptive  as- 
tronomy, not  only  a  knowledge  of  a  good 
elementary  text-book  being  required,  but 
an  ability  in  botany  to  analyze  simple 
specimens,  and  in  physics  or  .chemistry  to 
perform  simple  experiments. 

Harvard  College  thus  wisely,  we  think, 
demands  additional  knowledge  and  still 
more  additional  training.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  a  young  man  should  be  able  to 
read  some  modern  language  besides  his  own, 
certainly  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to 
express  himself  properly  in  his  own,  and 
that  he  should  have  read  a  few  of  the  best 
works  in  English  as  well  as  in  Latin  ;  im- 
portant, too,  that  he  should  have  early  paid 
such  attention  to  some  branch  of  science, 
as  to  have  trained  his  faculties  in  a  way 
other  than  that  given  by  his  other  studies. 

There  may  be,  however,  some  question 
whether  the  schools  are  yet  prepared  to 
give  the  education  thus  demanded  of  them, 
but  Harvard  College  by  requiring  this  offers 
them  the  most  powerful  incentive.  It  must 
be  seen  that  these  studies,  added  to  the 
previous  requisitions  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  Latin  and  Greek  composition, 
four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's 
Catiline,  four  thousand  lines  of  Ovid,  the 
Eclogues  and  six  books  of  the  ^Eneid,  eight 
orations  of  Cicero,  the  De  Senectute,  the 
Greek  Reader,  three  books  of  Homer,  arith- 
metic (including  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  logarithms), 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  Greek  history, 
ancient,  modern,  and  physical  geography, 
require  an  extended  preparatory  course. 

In  large  extents  of  our  country,  at  least 
outside  of  the  great  cities  and  the  prepar- 
atory schools  attached  to  many  of  the 
Western  colleges,  there  are  no  schools  that 
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afford  good  instruction  in  preparation  for 
college.  Harvard  College  is  peculiarly 
situated.  She  has  always  been  able  to  rely 
on  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  her 
students  well  prepared  according  to  the 
standard  that  she  has  from  time  to  time 
demanded.  The  Phillips  Academy  at  Exe- 
ter, the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  private 
classical  schools  in  Boston,  and  some  high 
schools  in  eastern  Massachusetts  have  to- 
gether sent  her  every  year  what  would  be 
considered  a  large  class  in  many  of  our 
colleges.  Not  that  these  have  been  the 
only  well-prepared  young  men,  nor  indeed 
that  all  of  these  have  been  well  prepared, 
—  many  of  her  highest  scholars  have  not 
come  from  these  schools  or  this  section,  — 
but  she  has  had  from  these  schools  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  class,  who  have  passed 
successfully  and  without  conditions  the 
examinations  that  she  has  set.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  schools  will  be  compelled 
to  meet  her  requirements,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  that  new  schools  will  arise  in 
the  richer  and  more  thickly  settled  parts 
of  our  country  and  in  the  large  cities,  the 
chief  aim  of  which  will  be  to  prepare  boys 
for  the  most  advanced  college  education. 
But  if  Harvard  College  holds  her  candidates 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects, 
she  will  either  receive  a  smaller  number  at 
first  than  she  has  for  a  few  years  past,  or 
a  comparatively  few  schools  will,  for  the 
present,  fit  the  greater  part  of  her  pupils. 
Many  of  the  schools  have  been  taxed  to 
their  utmost  already  in  meeting  her  de- 
mands. None  the  less  do  we  believe  that 
she  is  thus  doing  a  good  service  to  edu- 
cation. Every  year  the  schools  will  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
work,  and  as  her  standard  is  met,  the 
students  at  the  other  colleges  will  be  also 
better  prepared. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  Harvard  College 
is  doing  for  the  advancement  of  the  stand- 
ard of  education  in  the  upper  schools.  By 
her  scheme  of  additional  examinations  in 
both  the  classics  and  mathematics,  which 
those  who  wish  to  attain  distinction  "  are 
advised  to  pass  on  entering,"  she  offers  to 
the  schools  an  opportunity  of  extending  for 
their  best  pupils  very  materially  the  course 
of  preparatory  studies,  and  to  the  students 
more  advance!  and  additional  studies  in  the 
college  itself. 

Now,  we  think  that  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  university  education,  and  the  am- 
bition of  Harvard,  as  manifested  in  these 
requisitions,  can  be  realized  only  on  the 


condition  that  no  part  of  the  time  allotted 
in  boyhood  to  education  is  wasted.  A 
young  man  of  ability  can,  by  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  reach  up  to  the  full 
requirements  of  even  the  additional  examina- 
tions on  entering  college,  provided  his  edu- 
cation has  been  thorough,  systematic,  and 
continuous.  But  we  fear  that  just  here  will 
be  found  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  attempt. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
academies  has  been  short  —  at  Exeter,  An- 
dover,  and  elsewhere,  only  three  years.  To 
meet  the  required  examinations  heretofore 
has  compelled  hard  work  during  these  years, 
and  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils 
have  -been  found  unable  or  unwilling  to 
apply  themselves  with  sufficient  energy  to 
remain  during  the  academic  course.  Indeed, 
the  academy  at  Exeter,  which  has  been  of  so 
much  service  to  liberal  education  in  our 
country,  and  whose  record  in  scholarship 
has  been  so  brilliant,  has  had  the  credit  of 
producing  the  result  in  part  by  somewhat  re- 
morselessly cutting  off  its  idlers  and  drones. 
Now  this  course  of  study  must  be  lengthened 
—  certainly,  if  the  additional  examinations 
are  to  be  met,  must  be  materially  length- 
ened ;  but  the  time  should  be  added  to  the 
beginning  rather  than  to  the  end  of  the 
course ;  in  other  words,  the  special  prepara- 
tion for  college  must,  begin  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  now  usual,  or  there  must  be  some 
way  by  which  the  course  of  study  in  the 
lower  schools  can  be  a  systematic  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  time  of  entering  college  should  be  any 
later.  If  the  boy  can  be  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  thoroughly  prepared  in  his 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling,  if  in 
addition  to  these  he  has  been  taught,  as  he 
very  well  may  be,  the  elements  of  botany, 
and  is  already  able  to  read  easy  French,  he 
can  be  fitted  in  four  years'  additional  time, 
if  of  good  ability  and  industry,  for  the  most 
advanced  examination  that  any  college  is 
likely  to  propose.  But  it  is  in  every  teach- 
er's experience  that  boys  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen are  in  general  very  far  from  being  pre- 
pared in  these  branches  of  study.  The 
Dean  of  Harvard  College,  in  this  year's  re- 
port, thinks  that  as  soon  as  the  leading  col- 
leges "  unite  in  demanding  of  candidates  for 
admission  a  thoroughly  good  training  in 
English  no  less  than  in  classical  subjects, 
the  schools  which  feed  the  colleges  will  in 
turn  be  able  to  exact  from  lower  schools  an 
efficiency  which  they  now  greatly  lack." 
What  the  probabilities  are  that  the  schools 
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which  feed  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  exact 
this  efficiency  from  the  lower  schools,  we 
may  hereafter  consider.  It  would  be,  how- 
ever, leaving  our  present  words  incomplete, 
should  we  not  say  that  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  very  few  of  the  pupils  of  these 
lower  schools  ever  enter  those  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  that  the  object  of  the  grammar 
or  district  schools  is  quite  diftere.nt  from 
that  of  forming  one  of  a  series  of  steps  of 
which  the  highest  shall  be  the  university. 

We  should  deem  it  probable  that  those 
schools  whose  special  work  is  that  of  im- 
mediate preparation  for  college  would  find 
it  serviceable  to  in  some  way  attach  to  them 
schools  preparatory  to  their  own  work. 
Indeed,  this  process  seems  to  have  already 
begun.  The  Boston  Latin  School,  whose 
course  was  a  few  years  ago  greatly  enlarged, 
has  added,  or  is  about  to  add,  what  will  be 
substantially  a  preparatory  class.  Exeter 
prefixes  to  her  course  this  year  such  a  class. 
This  enables  her  to  add  French  and  the  new 
requirements  in  English  to  her  list  of  studies. 
The  new  Adams  Academy  at  Quiney,  that 
opened  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with  a  four 
years'  course  intended  to  prepare  her  ablest 
pupils  for  the  advanced  examination  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  without  the  study  of  French, 
has  this  year  found  it  expedient  to  form  u 
class  "  in  studies  preparatory  to  the  acad- 
emy, comprising  u  thorough  training  in  the 
elementary  English  branches,  together  with 
French,  botany,  and  drawing,"  and  adds 
French  also  to  the  regular  course  in  the 
academy.  We  do  not  know  whether  An- 
dover  has  adopted  the  same  method,  but 
she  has  already  her  Engli>h  department, 
long  established  and  successful,  and  would 
only  tind  it  necessary  to  require  study  there 
before  entering  upon  the  classical  side. 

There  are  disadvantages  connected  with 
this  plan,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  sending  boys  away  from  home 
at  so  early  an  age.  It  would  he  better  for 
the  home  schools  to  do  this  part  of  the  work 
if  they  could.  The  full  course  at  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia  is  nine  years,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  cannot,  any  more  than  the 
Germans,  complete  a  full  and  extended 
course  of  study  —  cannot  reach  high  attain- 
ments—  without  systematic  and  long  atten- 
tion, nor  without  being  willing  to  make  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  the  needful  sacri- 
fices. 

—  Very  important  educational  improve- 
ments have  been  in  progress  in  several 
European  countries  during  the  past  five- 
nnd-twenty  years,  of  which  little  seems  to 


be  known  in  this  country.  Thirty  years 
ago  or  more,  Horace  Mann,  and  Profess- 
ors Sto\ve  and  Bache,  in  their  reports  on 
foreign  education,  described  the  Prussian 
.  and  thereby  did  much  to  stimulate 
educational  progress  id  America.  But  those 
publications,  which  did  not  aim  at  complete- 
ness, are  now  (mite  obsolete.  Mr.  Mann, 
for  instance,  set  forth  in  imposing  urrav, 
with  much  rhetorical  embellishment,  the 
provisions  which  had  been  made  in  dirteivnt 
countries,  especially  in  Prussia,  for  training 
teachers  in  normal  schools.  But  his  glow- 
ing enumeration  is  insignificant  by  the  side 
of  the  present  normal-school  statistics  of 
the  same  countries. 

A  small  pamphlet,  in  German,  now  before 
us,  affords  fresh  and  authentic  information, 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  de- 
scription, about  Prussian  common-school 
education  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 
It  comprises  the  revised  and  improved  pro- 
gramme of  studies  prescribed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  detailed  require- 
ments for  the  normal  training  and  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  What  makes  this 
little  brochure  extremely  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  /as/  word  on  the  subject,  from 
the  most  competent  pedagogists  or  schoolmen 
in  the  world.  It  is  evidently  a  complete 
whole,  a  harmonious  system,  where  each  per- 
fect detail  is  blended  in  the  general  excel- 
lence. It  contains  a  clear  and  precise  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  requirements  in  respect 
to  each  subject  of  instruction.  The  time  to 
be  devoted  to  each  branch  is  also  prescribed. 
The  following  studies  are  obligatory  for 
all  children :  religion,  the  mother-tongue 
including  writing  and  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, practical  elementary  geometry,  realien 
(comprising geography,  history,  the  elements 
of  natural  hi>tory,  and  the  rudiments  of 
phvsic-.),  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and, 
for  girls,  needlework.  To  each  of  the  last 
four  branches  the  pupils  of  the  upper  classes 
are  required  to  give  two  hours  weekly.  In 
giving  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  teachers 
must  follow  the  course  laid  down  in  the 
official  manual  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  average  American  teacher,  the 
above  schedule  of  studies  will  probably  ap- 
pear rather  formidable;  and  most  likely  it 
will  not  be  apparent  to  him  how  time  is  to  be 
found  to  teach  them  all  to  any  purpose,  in 
the  period  allotted  for  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  school.  But  the  Prus- 
sian teachers,  it  is  said,  do  find  time  for  this, 
without  subjecting  their  pupils  to  the 
"  cramming  "  process,  or  to  what  we  call 
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"  high  pressure."  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to 
discover  how  the  Prussian  teachers  are  en- 
abled to  do  what  seems  to  most  American 
teachers  impracticable.  This  programme 
throws  much  light  on  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  it  distinctly  indicates  what  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and  puts  just  and  reason- 
able limitations  upon  the  requirements. 
And  so  the  Prusssian  teacher  does  not  fritter 
away  the  time  of  his  pupils  in  attempting 
to  teach  them  a  great  mass  of  useless  de- 
tails which  book  makers  have  seen  fit  to 
print  in  text-books.  But  this  is  just  what 
most  American  teachers  are  doing  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  book 
makers  and  book  publishers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
pupils.  And  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
do  otherwise  ?  No  such  a  teacher's  guide 
as  this  before  us  has  been  furnished  by 
any  American  State.  In  the  Massachusetts 
school-law  the  subjects  to  be  taught  are 
named,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  so  in  all 
the  States,  or  in  nearly  all.  The  consequence 
is,  the  teachers  are  very  generally  left  by 
the  local  authorities  to  teach  what  there  is 
in  the  prescribed  text-books.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  state  of  things,  we  are 
aware,  in  many  of  the  city  schools  where 
there  is  an  efficient  superintendence  exer- 
cised by  the  school  boards  and  their  expe- 
rienced officers.  In  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  some 
other  cities,  programmes  have  been  adopted 
which  are  intended  to  secure  a  rational  and 
economical  handling  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  But  nowhere  is  this  intention  satis- 
factorily realized.  And  speaking  generally, 
it  is  substantially  correct  to  say  that  the 
American  teacher  has  for  his  guide,  instead 
of  a  carefully  prepared,  rational  programme, 
a  list  of  prescribed  text-books,  too  numerous 
and  too  voluminous  by  half,  the  contents  of 
which  he  is  expected  to  teach  his  pupils  as 
best  he  can.  He  knows  very  well,  from  ex- 
perience, that  whatever  else  his  pupils  may 
be  expected  to  know,  they  must  not  fail  to 
answer  any  questions  on  the  text  of  the  pre- 


scribed books,  so  far  as  they  have  been  stud- 
ied. Hence  of  necessity  his  chief  business 
must  consist  in  giving  out  lessons  and  in 
hearing  recitations.  In  fact,  the  character- 
istic of  American  teaching,  in  all  its  grades, 
is  that  it  consists  mainly  of  the  hearing  of 
recitations  from  text-books.  The  Prussian 
method  is  totally  different.  The  Prussian 
teacher  teaches  his  pupils  and  works  with  them. 
The  text-book  is  used  only  for  reference, 
and  as  an  aid  to  the  pupils  in  preparing  re- 
views. In  this  way  the  Prussian  teacher 
makes  very  short  work  of  geography,  on 
which  our  American  teachers  feel  compelled 
to  waste  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  so 
must  crowd  out  drawing  or  singing. 

But  this  pamphlet  not  only  indicates  the 
right  way  of  handling  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction ;  it  shows  also  how  the  teachers 
are  prepared  for  this  sort  of  work.  A  per- 
fect programme  is  a  most  useful  instrument 
in  skilled  hands,  but  it  is  only  so  much 
waste  paper  in  unskilled  hands.  The  Prus- 
sian ministry  of  instruction  is  by  no  means 
content  simply  to  put  forth  a  well-contrived 
course  of  study,  and  then  tell  the  local  au- 
thorities to  carry  it  out.  It  prescribes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  course  of  culture  and 
technical  training  for  the  teachers,  to  enable 
them  to  handle  the  programme  according 
to  its  letter  and  spirit.  And  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  provides  in  abundance  the 
institutions  in  which  this  culture  is  imparted. 
Prussia  was  the  first  country  in  the  world 
to  set  the  example  of  establishing  normal 
schools,  the  earliest  of  these  institutions  dat- 
ing back  as  far  as  1701.  In  1819  it  was 
decreed  that  ten  should  be  established,  one 
in  each  province.  Now  there  are  eighty-eight. 
In  the  whole  German  Empire  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-three.  And  the  course 
of  training  in  these  professional  schools 
varies  from  three  to  six  years. 

If  this  pamphlet  which  we  have  taken  as 
our  topic  could  be  translated  and  printed, 
and  distributed  largely  throughout  America, 
it  could  not  fail  to  render  an  important  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
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THE  stories  which  relate  to  earth- 
quakes and  the  cognate  volcanic  phe- 
nomena have  ever  been  strangely  ex- 
citing to  the  imagination.  We  feel  that 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
Inexorable;  that  we  are  dealing  with 
potencies  utterly  beyond  human  sway. 
Fire,  water,  when  either  bursts  its  al- 
lotted bound,  are  indeed  terrible  agen- 
cies, wrecking  human  property,  destroy- 
ing human  life;  after  a  certain  time, 
however,  we  can  resume  wonted  con- 
trol, again  governing  and  repressing 
them.  But  when  the  earth,  heaving 
from  beneath,  prostrates  cities,  projects 
mountains  from  the  plain,  or  from  under 
the  sea;  or  again,  when  it  swallows  up 
entire  districts,  or  vomits  forth,  from 
some  lofty,  gigantic  outlet,  rivers  of 
liquid  rock  that  hold  their  desolating 
course  for  miles:  then,  in  the  presence 
of  these  stupendous  elements  of  destruc- 
tion, dealing  death,  at  times,  to  tens  of 
thousands  on  a  single  spot  and  in  a  few 
brief  minutes  of  time,  man  can  but 
gaze  and  suffer  and  submit. 

Living  where  Nature  is  comparatively 
quiet  and  inaggressive,  we  but  dimly 
realize  the  portents  and  calamities  that 
visit  more  perturbed  regions.  Perhaps 
we  may  remember  that,  in  1783,  Hecla 
poured  forth,  from  a  lateral  crevice,  a 


stream  of  lava  which  reached  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  in  forty-two  days,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of 
six  hundred  feet  deep  and  to  have 
spread  out,  at  one  place,  into  a  lake 
fifteen  miles  wide.  But  it  has  probably 
slipped  our  memory  that,  in  1835,  the 
ashes  from  a  Nicaraguan  volcano,  Con- 
seguina,  rising  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  swept  across  the  Isthmus  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  fell  in  the 
streets  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  seven 
hundred  miles  off;  while  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  the  fine  pumice  dust 
covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  ten 
feet,  destroying  woods  and  dwellings, 
and  shrouding  man,  beast,  and  bird. 

Earthquakes  count  their  victims  by 
more  than  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
story  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
where  sixty  thousand  lives  were  lost,  is 
comparatively  familiar:  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  in  Calabria,  in  1783, 
an  earthquake  destroyed  nearly  forty 
thousand  persons;  nor  that,  in  1772, 
great  part  of  Papandayang,  a  mountain 
in  that  island  of  volcanoes,  Java,  was 
swallowed  up,  carrying  with  it  the  in- 
habitants on  its  declivities,  warned  too 
late,  by  terrific  subterranean  noises,  of 
their  danger,  — the  area  thus  sunk  being 
fifteen  miles  long  by  six  miles  wide.  It 
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is  usually  estimated  that,  throughout 
the  ages,  thirteen  millions  of  human 
heings  (more  than  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States  fifty  years  ago) 
have  perished  by  these  earth-convul- 
sions. 

The  tragic  has  its  own  attractions. 
When  I  read  in  a  morning  paper,  twenty 
years  ago,  my  appointment  to  Naples, 
one  of  my  first  feelings  was  of  gladness 
that  I  was  about  to  reside  in  a  country 
where  I  might  chance  to  witness  some 
of  these  prodigies  of  nature.  I  called 
to  mind,  indeed,  that  there  had  been 
but  four  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
present  century,  the  last  in  1850;  I 
knew  that,  since  the  first  great  out- 
break on  record,  eighteen  hundred  years 
since,  —  when  a  quiet  mountain  that 
had  been  covered,  all  but  the  flat  sum- 
mit, with  flowery  meadows,1  suddenly 
revealed  all  its  destructive  grandeur, 
—  the  capricious  volcano  had  sometimes 
slumbered,  undisturbed,  for  centuries. 
Yet  still  I  hoped  that  mine  might  be 
the  exceptional  good  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  torpid  monster  should 
again  awake  to  action.  Nor  was  I  to 
be  disappointed. 

I  have,  indeed,  no  incidents  to  tell 
that  will  match  the  phenomena  wit- 
nessed by  the  Neapolitans  in  1631, 
when  rocks  weighing  twenty  or  thirty 
tons  were  flung  to  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  and  when  the  dead 
were  counted  by  thousands,  yet  I  saw 
what  I  shall  recollect  to  my  dying  day. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1855,  I  was 
.awoke  by  the  startling  tidings,  u  Vesu- 
vius in  eruption!"  Soon  all  Naples 
•was  astir.  From  the  dense  mass  of 
-cloud  that  veiled  the  cone  of  the  mount- 
.  ain,  occasional  flames  had  begun  to  flash 
out.  After  a  time  a  slender  line  of  fire 
.  crept  from  beneath  the  dark  covering. 
'Toward  evening,  though  the  flames 
i  could  scarcely  penetrate  the  gloomy 
.mass,  their  effect  was  visible  in  reflec- 
.tion  from  cloud  to  cloud,  till  the  whole 
.sky  was  ablaze  with  light. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  a  mere  passing  ex- 
Ihibition,  however  gorgeous,  of  a  few 

>  Strabo,  writing  about  the  Christian  era,  de- 
.- scribed  Vesuvius,  then  not  known  to  be  a  volcano, 


hours,  or  a  day  or  two.  For  twenty- 
eight  successive  days  did  the  lava  pour 
forth  in  a  continuous  stream.  During 
twenty-eight  successive  nights  was  the 
country  illuminated  for  miles  around. 
The  fire-stream  came  not  from  the  sum- 
mit-crater, but  from  several  small  supple- 
mental craters  —  bocchi  di  fuoca,  "  fire- 
mouths,"  as  they  were  called  —  that 
burst  out  about  a  third  of  the  way  up 
the  cone. 

It  was  a  little  after  midnight,  in  fine, 
summer  weather,  that  I  first  reached  the 
spot,  in  company  with  several  American 
friends.  The  lava  had  then  been  flow- 
ing for  several  days.  Five  craters  were 
visible,  the  uppermost,  however,  only 
occasionally  to  be  seen,  when  it  light- 
ened through  dense  clouds.  We  moved 
slowly  upward  as  near  to  the  largest  of 
these  as  the  guide  deemed  safe.  No 
words  can  depict  the  strange  and  sol- 
emn grandeur  that  surrounded  us.  We 
stood  amid  a  crowd  looking  like  spectres 
in  the  preternatural  light,  and  hushed 
out  of  their  natural  garrulousness  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  In  front 
was  a  dark-gray  mass  of  what  had 
been  liquid  lava  thirty-six  hours  before; 
hardened  on  the  surface  but  hot  still, 
and  showing,  in  the  fissures  which 
seamed  it,  the  red  gleam  of  the  yet  un- 
cooled  liquid  beneath.  The  lava-stream 
then  flowing  was  just  beyond  it,  some 
forty  yards  distant,  glowing  like  fused 
metal,  the  warmth  from  it  reaching  us 
where  we  stood.  Though  it  flowed 
down  a  steep  descent,  its  current  was 
sluggish,  not  exceeding,  I  think,  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  grating  sound 
caused  by  the  countless  thousands  of 
tons  of  molten  rock,  as  they  ground 
their  way  down  the  rough  hill-side,  was 
peculiar;  somewhat  resembling  the  dull 
murmur  of  some  mountain  torrent  rush- 
ing over  a  shingly  bed.  This  was 
drowned  every  few  minutes  by  a  moan- 
ing noise,  like  distant  subterranean 
thunder,  succeeded  each  time  by  a  huge 
tongue  of  flame  that  shot  up  from  one 
or  other  of  the  craters  into  the  air,  car- 
rying with  it  masses  of  stones  and  cin- 

as  covered  with  beautiful  meadows,  all  but  the  sum 
mit,  which  was  a  sterile  level. 
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ders  and  scoriae  that  were  thrown  up  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  which,  but 
for  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  air 
which  suffered  them  to  drop  back  per- 
pendicularly, might  have  fallen  so  close 
to  where  we  stood  as  to  be  perilous;  for 
one  "  fire-mouth  "  was  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  spot.  Over 
all  was  a  sulphurous  canopy  of  heavy 
clouds,  lurid  with  the  reflection  of  the 
red  lava-stream,  and  occasionally  light- 
ed up  more  brilliantly  by  the  fire-gleams 
from  the  craters,  rolling  its  heavy  masses 
against  the  mountain,  and  shrouding 
in  impenetrable  darkness  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius.  Beneath,  around,  above, 
every  sound  and  sight  was  weird,  un- 
earthly, portentous.  I  still  remember 
that,  as  I  looked  up  with  a  strange  long- 
ing to  ascend  into  the  gloom  and  pene- 
trate its  mysteries,  there  came  to  me  the 
lines  in  Schiller's  Diver,  with  the  change 
of  a  single  word  :  — 
"  Da  oben  aber  ist's  f  iirchterlich  ; 
Und  der  Mensch  versuche  die  Gutter  nicht, 
Uod  begehre  Dimmer  und  Dimmer  zu  schauen 
Was  sie  gnadig  bedecken  mit  Nacht  uud  mit 
Urauen." » 

I  was  awakened  from  my  dream  by 
a  lady's  voice,  addressing  me  a  question. 
Colonel  Van  Buren,  son  of  our  deceased 
President,  and  his  wife  were  of  our 
party,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Van  Buren  who 
spoke: — 

"  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  in  crossing  this  old  lava  and 
getting  to  the  edge  of  that  magnificent 

;-i?eam  beyond  it?  " 
I  appealed  to  our  guide,   and  as  he 
plied  that  the  lady  incurred  no  danger 
her  boots  were  thick-soled   and  her 
ui'ess  not  too  long,  I  gave  her  my  arm 
and   we    ventured.     The    heat    struck 
even  through  our  thick  boots;  and  when 
we  had  proceeded  half-way  across,  my 
companion  stopped:  u  Don't  you  think 
there  's  some  risk  in  going  farther?  " 
"  Let  us  return,  then,"  I  said. 
But   curiosity   proved   stronger   than 
fear;  the  lady  pressed  forward  till   we 
were    some    ten   yards   only   from   the 
stream.     Another  pause,    with   the  re- 

t  Literally  :  «  Up  yonder  It  is  fearful ;  and  never 
more  let  man,  tempting  the  gods,  seek  to  explore 
what  they,  in  mercy,  have  covered  with  night  and 


mark  that  perhaps  that  teas  near  enough. 
But  Eve's  daughter  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied. I  felt  a  forward  pressure  on  my 
arm,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  stood 
within  two  feet  of  the  moving  lava. 
For  a  minute  or  more  we  remained 
speechless;  then  Mrs.  Van  Buren  said, 
"Mr.  Owen,  before  we  go,  tell  me,  so 
that  we  may  not  forget  it,  just  what 
you  think  that  resembles." 

Perhaps  I  should  never  have  carried 
away  so  exact  an  idea  of  the  moment's 
impression  but  for  this  opportune  ques- 
tion. "  I  could  imagine,"  I  replied, 
"  that  the  interior  of  this  vast  cone  was 
filled  with  melted  gold  to  the  brim,  and 
that  a  portion  of  it  had  escaped  from 
some  fissure  and  was  flowing  at  our 
feet." 

"Precisely;  that  is  my  impression 
also.  I  wondered  if  it  seemed  the  same 
to  you." 

In  effect  the  stream,  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  wide,  appeared  divided,  in  its 
width,  into  three  parts;  the  central  belt 
perfectly  fused,  exactly  resembling  a 
moving  surface  of  burnished  gold ;  while 
on  each  side  the  shallower  stream,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  shore,  was  al- 
ready a  little  cooled  and  ruffled,  so  that" 
it  seemed  more  like  what  we  call  frosted 
gold. 

The  heat  from  the  boiling  mass  was 
intense;  but,  for  the  moment,  so  great 
was  the  excitement,  neither  my  com- 
panion nor  I  was  fully  aware  of  it. 
Though  we  did  not  linger  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  on  the  edge  of  this 
Plutonian  stream,  our  faces  did  not 
recover  from  the  scorching  for  more 
than  two  days,  the  skin  slightly  and 
partially  peeling  off. 

Following  the  course  of  the  lava  we 
found  that,  half  a  mile  farther  down,  it 
had  reached  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Over  this 
poured  the  cataract  of  fire,  probably 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  wide,  but  divided 
near  the  centre  by  a  projecting  rock. 
By  this  time  large  blocks  of  lava,  some- 
what hardened  by  cooling,  came  float- 

with  horrors."  The  original  applies  to  Charybdia, 
and  begins  "  Da  unt«n  aber,"  etc. :  «  Down  yonder.'' 
etc. 
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ing  along  like  huge  rocks  and  toppled 
over,  not  swiftly  or  suddenly,  as  heavy 
bodies  drop  over  a  waterfall,  but  quietly 
and  lazily,  in  part  arrested  by  sinking 
somewhat  into  the  thick,  viscous  mass. 

Some  days  afterward  I  visited,  from 
the  lower  valley,  the  bed  of  the  lava- 
stream  in  its  last  descent  from  the  mount- 
ain. We  had  arranged  to  reach  the  spot 
as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark.  What  a 
spectacle  presented  itself,  far  exceed- 
ing in  magnificence  all  we  had  yet  seen ! 
The  descent  was  a  wide  and  nearly 
perpendicular  pitch  of  full  one  thousand 
feet.  Down  this  vast  precipice  the  lava 
was  descending  in  several  streams,  so 
as  to  illumine  the  whole  face  of  the 
rock.  Conceive  one  of  the  wildest  and 
loftiest  of  Swiss  waterfalls,  with  every 
accessory  of  mountain  scenery;  then 
imagine  the  ice-water  from  the  Alps 
suddenly  converted,  by  some  magician's 
wand,  into  liquid  gold,  and  you  may 
faintly  realize  what  here  we  saw. 

A  week  or  two  later,  the  lava-stream, 
accumulating  in  the  valley  and  spread- 
ing out,  here  and  there,  to  a  great 
width,  had  reached  a  point  seven  miles 
distant  from  its  source,  and  within  a 
third  of  a  mile  of  a  village  on  the  road 
to  Naples,  named  La  Cercola,  the  vil- 
lage being  only  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  city.  It  advanced,  an  inevitable 
Fate.  Field,  orchard,  olive-grove  dis- 
appeared beneath  it,  never  again  to  be 
seen  while  the  world  endures.  Cottages 
were  swept  away  and  buried.  Trees 
were  surrounded,  scorched,  and  withered 
by  the  fiery  mass  —  the  charred  tops  of 
the  largest  still  projecting,  like  masts  of 
vessels  that  had  gone  down  in  a  tempest. 

Learning  that  the  hamlet  was  threat- 
ened, and  the  inhabitants  fleeing  for 
their  lives,  I  drove  out  to  the  spot, 
where  crowds  had  gathered.  The  lava 
presented  a  nearly  perpendicular  front 
full  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  some  fif- 
teen feet  high,  cooled  down  to  a  dark 
gray  color,  and  beginning  to  harden 
into  rock.  The  vast  mass,  however, 
still  moved  on,  inch  by  inch.  From 
tune  to  time,  too,  the  top  crust  was 
pressed  forward  and  toppled  over,  each 
.  time  gaining  a  few  feet.  Human  at- 


tempt to  arrest  or  divert  its  progress 
was  as  unavailing  as  would  have  been 
an  effort  to  check  a  planet  in  its  course. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  but  two 
earthly  phenomena  that  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  of  omnipotent  power.  One 
was  the  central  portion  of  the  principal 
fall  at  Niagara;  the  other  was  this  gi- 
gantic lava-wall  moving  —  a  doom !  — 
toward  the  affrighted  village. 

As  I  gazed,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  strange,  distant  sound,  as 
of  persons  in  distress.  Turning,  I  saw 
a  religious  procession  just  issuing  from 
La  Cercola,  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
In  front  was  borne,  on  men's  shoulders, 
an  image  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  vil- 
lage, brought  there  as  an  intercessor,  to 
arrest  the  advancing  destruction.  Next 
came  a  number  of  priests  in  their  robes 
of  ceremony,  and  behind,  a  crowd, 
chiefly  of  women.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  prayers  that  the  priests  intoned, 
these  women  burst  forth  in  a  simultane- 
ous wail,  which,  coming  from  hundreds 
of  voices,  produced  the  most  lugubri- 
ous chorus  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  hear. 
It  gave  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  weep- 
ing of  a  multitude,  and  of  a  multitude 
readily  stirred  to  frantic  expressions 
either  of  joy  or  grief.  But  for  the  ab- 
sorbed earnestness  of  the  mourners,  and 
the  terrible  reality  of  the  approaching 
danger,  it  might  have  seemed  grotesque. 
As  it  was,  the  spectacle  was  equally 
impressive  and  unique.  The  lava  ad- 
vanced but  a  rod  or  two  farther;  and 
the  hamlet  was  saved. 

Portici,  so  frequent  a  sufferer  by 
former  eruptions,  was  threatened  by 
this,  but  escaped.  I  heard  of  no  fatal 
accident.  During  a  previous  eruption 
(in  1850),  an  American  gentleman  lost 
his  life.  Without  engaging  a  guide, 
he  had  ascended  to  the  summit  when 
Vesuvius  was  casting  forth  rocks  and 
scoriae.  Not  noticing  that  there  was  a 
slight  breeze,  he  passed  incautiously  to 
leeward  of  the  crater.  A  fragment  of 
rock,  diverted  by  the  wind  from  the 
perpendicular,  dropped  on  his  arm, 
crushing  it;  and  before  aid  came,  losing 
much  blood,  he  sank  and  died. 

The    story   came    to   my  knowledge 
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through  a  guide,  riding  with  me  on  my 
first  journey  to  the  mountain.  Tragical 
though  it  was,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  professional  moral  with  which  he 
closed  his  narration.  "  Ecco!  "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  toward  me,  rising  in 
his  stirrups  and  throwing  out  his  right 
arm  with  a  theatrical  air,  "  behold  the 
effects  of  ascending  Vesuvius  without  a 
guide!" 

T  witnessed  also,  albeit  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  ravages,  an  earthquake. 
It  was  one  evening  about  ten  o'clock,  in 
the  year  1857. 

The  walls  of  the  house  in  which  we 
lived,  fronting  on  the  Chiaja,  were 
nearly  seven  feet  thick ;  yet  we  felt  the 
massive  building  shake  and  roll.  The 
first  shock  lasted,  1  think,  eight  or  ten 
seconds.  We  sprang  to  our  feet;  and 
after  a  brief  interval  there  followed  a 
second  shock,  more  violent  than  the 
first,  so  that  our  footing  seemed  to  fail 
beneath  us.  A  chandelier  suspended  in 
the  room  swung  about  a  foot  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  continued  to  vibrate 
for  several  minutes.  The  bells  in  the 
house  rang,  and  three  or  four  doors 
opened. 

We  were  startled,  of  course;  but  Mrs. 
Owen,  not  readily  alarmed,  took  it  qui- 
etly. I  reminded  her  that,  as  through- 
out two  or  three  thousand  years  there 
had  been  no  record  of  any  substantial 
building  being  thrown  down,  or  any 
lives  lost  by  an  earthquake  in  the  city, 
it  was  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the 
world  that  we  should  be  the  first  suf- 
ferers. So  she  merely  laid  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  we  retired  to  rest, 
sleeping  tranquilly  till  morning. 

But  others  had  less  faith.  The  com- 
mon people  rushed  by  thousands  into 
the  street  and  spent  the  night  imploring 
the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin;  for 
Naples  addresses  her  prayers  to  Mary, 
not  to  God:  while  hundreds  of  the  nobil- 
ity, getting  into,  their  carriages,  drove 
for  refuge  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
Chiaja,  out  of  reach  of  any  houses  if 
they  had  fallen;  and  we  saw  a  line  of 
these  equipages  early  next  morning, 


still  strung  along  in  front  of  our  win- 
dows, just  outside  of  the  Villa  Reale. 

But  the  night,  so  quietly  spent  by  us, 
was  to  be  one  of  death  or  of  torture  to 
tens  of  thousands.  The  centre  of  this 
terrific  earth  perturbation  was  about 
ninety  miles  southeast  of  Naples,  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  nearly  half-way 
to  the  Adriatic;  namely,  in  and  around 
Potenza,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Basilicata,  a  city  of  sixteen  thousand 
souls.  Two  thirds  of  the  place  were 
laid  in  ruins,  whole  rows  of  buildin-js 
falling  flat  into  the  streets.  Thirty  or 
forty  neighboring  villages  met  a  similar, 
or  worse  fate;  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
being  utterly  destroyed.  The  most 
moderate  calculation  put  the  deaths  at 
twenty-five  thousand,  and  ten  thousand 
people  were  maimed  or  injured,  most  of 
them  for  life:  all  this  frightful  destruc- 
tion occurring  within  a  single  minute  of 
time.  Several  thousands  remained  for 
days  under  the  ruins  in  misery  which  it 
is  horrible  to  think  of.  Some  died  al- 
most at  the  moment  of  release;  many 
more  came  out  dreadfully  mutilated; 
there  were  four  thousand  amputations 
performed  in  Potenza  alone. 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  v'sit  the  terri- 
.ble  scenes.  But  professional  duties  pre- 
vented me.  Several  English  and  Amer- 
ican travelers  brought  me  heart-rending 
accounts  of  what  they  saw. 

That  Naples  herself  has  ever  escaped 
similar  tragedies  is  probably  due  to  the 
close  vicinity  of  a  safety-valve  —  in  Ve- 


It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that 
the  devotional  sentiment  of  this  nation 
may  have  owed  both  its  earnestness  and 
its  superstitious  phase,  in  a  measure,  to 
such  startling  phenomena  as  these ;  phe- 
nomena that,  by  an  excited  and  un- 
cultured people,  might  easily  be  set 
down  as  acts  of  retribution  direct  from 
God.  It  is  certain  that,  from  the  Kin- 
to  the  lowest  of  the  lazzaroni,  religion 
among  them  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
more  of  an  ever-present  sentiment  than 
it  usually  is  among  us. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855,  being  about  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
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and  navigation  with  the  Neapolitan 
Government,  I  had  instructions  from 
our  State  Department  to  have  inserted 
therein,  if  possible,  a  provision  permit- 
ting the  erection,  in  Naples,  of  a  church 
for  Protestant  worship.  I  replied  that  I 
should  strictly  obey  instructions,  though 
hopeless  of  success.  I  met  the  three 
Neapolitan  plenipotentiaries,  Don  Luigi 
Carafa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prince  Cometini,  an  officer  of  the  King's 
household,  and  Don  Giuseppe  Arpino, 
Advocate  General,  and  when  I  brought 
up  this  proposal,  they  received  it  in 
complete  silence.  After  the  session 
closed  the  Minister  begged  me  to  re- 
main a  few  minutes. 

"  SignorMinistro,"  he  said,  "I think 
you  cannot  doubt  the  extreme  desire  of 
his  Majesty  to  do  whatever  may  be 
agreeable  to  your  President  and  to  the 
great  country  you  represent,  so  far  as 
national  honor  and  our  sacred  religion 
permit." 

I  assented. 

"  There  is  one  proposition,"  he  went 
on,  "  and  I  think  only  one,  among  those 
you  are  likely  to  propose,  that  we  are 
not  permitted  freely  to  discuss  with 
you :  that  which  regards  a  Protestant 
church.  The  King  prefers  to  lose  the . 
treaty  and  all  its  advantages  rather 
than  concede  that  to  which  his  con- 
science, all  the  traditions  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic church  are  alike  opposed.  I  am 
frank  with  you,  so  that  your  time  and 
ours  may  not  be  lost." 

I  was  prepared  for  this;  for  we  were 
in  the  habit,  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  of 
talking  the  King  over  very  freely.  So 
I  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  treaty  was 
concluded  October  1,  1855. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  dif- 
fered in  phase  from  the  bigotry  of  their 
king.  I  detected  but  little  intolerance 
of  heretics  in  it.  It  had  its  reverential 
and  its  grotesque  side.  There  are  niches 
in  the  front  walls  of  many  houses  in  the 
old  part  of  Naples,  with  small  figures  of 
saints,  or  more  usually  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  When  I  hired  a  carrozzella 

—  the  cab  of  that  city,  much  used  there 

—  I  found  the  driver  in  the  habit  of 


stopping  his  horse  without  apparent 
cause,  in  the  street.  Looking  out  for 
an  explanation,  I  observed  that,  on  such 
occasions,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  turned 
toward  one  of  these  images,  his  lips 
moving  silently;  after  a  few  moments 
he  put  his  wiry  little  horse  in  motion 
again.  It  was  image-worship,  no  doubt; 
yet  I  felt  more  disposed  to  respect  the 
man  for  the  sentiment,  than  to  smile  at 
the  delusion. 

The  grotesque  phase  might  be  seen  at 
the  street  corners  any  Saturday  after- 
noon, while  the  drawing  of  lotteries  was 
going  on.  The  Neapolitans,  though 
every  one  of  them  who  can  at  all  afford 
it  drinks  wine,  are,  like  the  Spaniards, 
'a  specially  temperate  people.  I  think 
that  during  five  years  I  saw  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  of  them  intoxicated.  Their 
substitute  in  the  way  of  excitement  is 
gambling;  "  playing  in  the  lottery,"  as 
they  call  it.  I  think  that  I  had  not  a 
servant  in  my  house  who  failed  to  spend 
five,  ten,  twenty  cents  a  week,  or  more, 
for  a  lottery  ticket.  At  the  close  of  the 
week,  when  the  result  was  announced, 
crowds  gathered  round  the  lottery  offices, 
which  were  almost  as  common  in  Naples 
as  grog-shops  in  New  York.  Five  num- 
bers, drawn  from  the  wheel,  were  ex- 
hibited, at  considerable  intervals  of 
time,  above  each  office  door;  if  one  of 
these  appeared  on  a  ticket,  it  gave  the 
holder  a  very  small  prize,  probably  re- 
paying him  his  venture;  if  two,  a  larger 
proportion,  and  so  on;  the  ticket  con- 
taining all  these  lucky  numbers  winning 
the  capital  prize. 

The  excitement  of  the  crowd,  as  each 
successive  number  appeared,  may  be 
imagined.  On  such  an  occasion  I  re- 
member singling  out  one  of  the  many 
lazzaroni  present  —  a  stalworth,  em- 
browned, half-clad  fellow  —  and  watch- 
ing his  acts  and  emotions.  He  held  be- 
fore his  face  a  leaden  image  of  his  patron 
saint,  to  which,  while  awaiting  the  draw- 
ing, he  addressed  his  entreaties,  as  de- 
voutly, 1  dare  say,  as  ever  Louis  XI.  of 
France  did,  for  good  luck.  When  the 
exhibition  of  the  first  number  caused  a 
rustle  among  the  anxious  waiters,  he 
looked  up,  and  I  read  disappointment 
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on  his  face,  but  he  was  submissive; 
there  were  four  chances  yet,  and  he 
went  on  with  his  prayers.  So,  when 
the  second  came  out.  As  the  third  was 
shown,  I  saw  his  weather-beaten  face 
darken  and  the  black  eyes  flash,  but  he 
resorted  to  his  saint  again.  When  a 
fourth  came,  evidently  with  the  same 
result,  he  shook  the  image  with  an  oath; 
but  then,  recollecting  himself,  he  calmed 
down,  and  his  half-uttered,  imploring 
tones  indicated  a  last,  fervent  interces- 
sion. Then,  trembling  with  agitation, 
he  waited  the  final  chance.  It  came; 
and,  with  a  heart-spoken  "Maladetto!  " 
he  flung  the  image  on  the  ground,  and 
trampled  it  under  foot. 

During  the  chief  festival  of  Naples, 
celebrated  yearly  in  the  vast  cathedral,1 
I  witnessed  a  still  more  striking  example 
of  the  familiarity  —  unchecked,  it  seems, 
by  the  church  —  with  which  these  peo- 
ple are  wont  to  treat  what  they  call  their 
spiritual  protectors. . 

San  Gennaro  (St.  Januarius)  is  held 
to  be  the  guardian  saint  of  Naples. 
The  alleged  miracle  by  which  the  blood 
of  this  holy  person  (contained  in  a 
closed  phial  or  glass  tube)  changes 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  is  well 
known.  Admitted  by  special  favor,  with 
five  or  six  others,  into  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cathedral,  and  seated  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  officiating  priest,  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the 
ceremony  and  its  effect  upon  the  as- 
sembled thousands  who  came  to  await 
the  result. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  audience, 
some  ten  feet  from  us,  were  seated 
twenty  or  thirty  women,  some  very  old, 
the  reputed  descendants  of  the  saint. 
At  their  head,  and  evidently  chief  of 
this  favored  corps,  was  a  tall,  masculine 
woman,  of  middle  age,  —  a  very  Meg 
Merrilies  in  appearance,  —  with  the 
flashing  eye  and  the  bold  port  of  a  popu- 
lar ring-leader.  Like  most  matrons  in 
the  rank  of  small  but  well-to-do  Neapol- 
itan shopkeepers,  her  fingers  were  cov- 
ered with  massive  silver  rings,  and  her 

i  Here  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Janua- 
riuB,  which  waa  erected,  in  pursuance  of  a  TOW 
made  during  the  plague  of  1527,  at  a  coat  of  nearly 


neck  was  adorned  with  a  heavy  chain 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  same  metal. 
This  Amazon  seemed,  for  the  nonce,  to 
have  assumed  the  lead  in  the  devotional 
exercises  of  her  neighbors. 

These,  when  the  priest  first  held  up 
the  sacred  phial  with  its  clotted  con- 
tents, were  quiet  and  reverential;  ut- 
tered in  low  tones,  but  audible  \\lu-re 
we  sat,  "  Holy  Gennaro!  Save,  pro- 
tect us!  Bless  the  city  of  Naples  and 
keep  it  from  plagues  and  earthquakes 
and  all  other  ills.  Do  this  miracle, 
so  we  may  see  that  thy  power  and  thy 
favor  are  still  with  us.  Blessed  San 
Gennaro,  pray  for  us,"  and  so  on. 

After  each  installment  of  prayer  there 
was  an  interval  of  some  ten  minutes; 
then  the  supplications  recommenced, 
patiently  enough  for  an  hour  or  more, 
during  which  the  still  refractory  blood 
was,  from  time  to  time,  displayed. 
Then,  gradually,  the  tone  became  quer- 
ulous, and  supplication  changed  to  re- 
monstrance. "  How  long,  O  holy  man 
of  God!  how  long!  Art  thou  resolved 
to  weary  out  our  patience  ?  Come  quick- 
ly! Hasten  to  show  thy  power!  "  then 
usually  dropping  back  into  the  refrain, 
"  Blessed  San  Gennaro,  pray  for  us!  " 

When  nearly  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
the  patience  of  this  Amazonian  leader 
evidently  failed.  It  was  a  sultry  day 
toward  the  end  of  May,  the  crowd  was 
densely  packed,  and  I  saw  drops  of  per- 
spiration standing  out  on  her  swarthy 
forehead. 

"  San  Gennaro,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  are  you  going  to  keep  us  here, 
sweating  in  this  accursed  crowd,  all 
day  long?  Who  's  to  attend  to  that  lit- 
tle shop  of  mine,  I  wonder,  while  I  'm 
gone?  Do  you  want  it  to  be  enten-d 
and  robbed?  You  know  I  can't  afford 
to  be  away  from  it  all  this  time."  Then, 
as  if  the  thought  crossed  her  that  she 
had  gone  a  little  too  far,  "  Blessed 
Saint!  Holy  Gennaro!  Pray  for  us." 

Half  an  hour  more  elapsed,  and  still, 
as  the  venerated  relic  was  held  on  high 
before  the  congregation,  the  obdurate 

a  million  dollar*,  and  which  if  enriched  with  nl- 
uable  paintings  by  UuiJo  and  other 
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blood  remained  unliquefied.  At  the 
sight,  our  dame  of  the  silver  chain  and 
rings,  unable  longer  to  stand  such  treat- 
ment from  her  canonized  ancestor, 
broke  forth.  Pointing  her  long,  lank 
finger  at  the  silver-gilt  bust  of  the  saint 
'(which  had  been  brought  from  his  chapel 
and  set  on  a  pedestal  near  us),  "  Fac- 
cia  gialla  !  "  she  cried.  "  Yellow 
face!  You!  It  's  past  all  bearing! 
Have  you  no  mercy?  Hurry  up!  Be 
about  it!  Come,  set  that  blood  a-flow- 
ing  in  God's  name,  at  once;  and  let  us 
depart  in  peace!  " 

Her  face  all  aflame  and  the  nervous 
agitation  of  her  whole  person,  as  she 
rose  to  her  feet  and  tossed  her  arms 
excitedly,  attested  the  vehement  reality 
of  her  emotion.  Had  I  been  inclined 
to  laugh,  which  I  was  not,  I  think  any 
such  exhibition  of  levity  might  have 
endangered  my  life,  at  the  hands,  of 
that  exasperated  multitude. 

It  was  some  ten  minutes  after  this 
objurgation  that  the  priest,  stepping  to 
the  front,  —  this  time  with  a  complacent 
smile  lighting  up  his  face,  —  showed  the 
miracle  wrought,  and  the  blood  flowing 
freely  in  the  tube. 

Then  there  went  up  from  the  as- 
sembled thousands  such  a  wild  shout 
of  exultation  as  one  hears  only  in 
Southern  climes;  and  there  only  when 
fear  and  expectation,  wound  up  to  high- 
est pitch  and  endured  for  hours,  burst 
forth  in  triumphant  congratulation  at 
last. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  the  priest 
who  officiated  had  very  politely  brought 
to  us,  for  examination,  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  blood;  affording  us  satis- 
factory evidence  that  it  was  at  first 
coagulated  and  that  it  had  liquefied  at 
the  close.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  we  did  not  moot  the  question  with 
him  how  this  result  was  produced. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  Neapolitans  are  a  fiercely  quarrel- 
some people ;  though  such  an  impression 
might  be  made  by  perusing  the  above 
narrative,  or  by  a  sight  of  the  daily 
scenes  that  occur  in  Santa  Lucia  or 
other  crowded  thoroughfares.  One  may 
witness  there,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 


street  squabbles  which,  to  judge  by  the 
intensity  of  tone  and  gesture  in  the 
wranglers,  seem  likely  to  terminate  in 
blows  or  blood.  Nothing  of  the  sort!  I 
saw  or  heard  no  evidence  of  the  stiletto, 
commonly  associated  with  the  Italian; 
and  cases  of  assault  and  battery  I  found 
to  be  of  rarest  occurrence.  The  ex- 
citement of  this  people,  real  for  the 
moment,  seems  to  evaporate  harmlessly 
in  words  and  gesticulation.  Among 
themselves,  and  with  strangers  if  de- 
cently treated,  they  are  essentially  a 
good-natured  race,  with  more  of  the 
genial  element  about  them  than  falls  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  share. 

I  had  little  trouble  with  my  servants. 
In  each  household  of  any  importance 
there  is  a  maggiordomo,  through  whom 
one  manages  all  the  rest.  Andrea  was 
the  name  of  mine;  a  staid,  grave,  re- 
spectful man  -of  fifty,  always  neatly 
dressed  in  black  with  white  cravat.  At 
first  he  quietly  took  the  upper  hand 
with  me.  This  I  tolerated  for  a  few 
months,  lacking  experience  in  my  new 
position,  and  willing  to  adopt  some  of 
his  ways.  Finally  I  sent  for  him. 
"  Andrea,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  comfort- 
able place  of  yours,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Your  Excellency  surely  knows  what 
an  honor  I  esteem  it  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican Minister." 

"  I  think  you  had  been  out  of  a  situa- 
tion some  time  when  I  engaged  you; 
and  if  you  lost  this  place  you  might  not 
be  able  soon  to  find  one  that  suited  you 
as  well." 

' '  Dio  mio !  who  has  been  maligning 
me  to  your  Excellency?  " 

"  No  one.  And,  in  many  respects, 
you  are  an  excellent  servant.  You  are 
always  respectable-looking;  you  receive 
my  guests  admirably;  you  are  attentive 
and  obliging,  and  you  keep  good  order 
in  the  house.  But  you  have  one  fault 
which  does  not  suit  me  at  all. ' ' 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  what  is 
that,  Signor?  " 

"You  are  as  obstinate  as  the  old 
devil  himself.  You  insist  on  having 
your  own  way.  I  have  let  this  pass  so 
far.  But  now  take  your  choice.  Either 
you  must  do  just  what  I  bid  you  for  the 
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future,  or  else  it  will  be  a  month's 
wages  —  and  dismissal." 

I  never  had  occasion,  throughout  the 
succeeding  years,  to  say  a  word  more 
on  that  point.  Andrea  did  all  the 
marketing,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
caterer.  I  had  been  warned  by  an  En- 
glish friend,  long  a  resident  of  Naples, 
that  a  major-domo  expects  to  clear  ten 
per  cent,  on  his  purchases;  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  place,  he  said,  and  I  must 
not  object  if  he  kept  to  that.  As  An- 
drea's wages  were  low,  I  was  content. 
But  I  found,  by  comparing  prices,  that 
he  was  gradually  running  up  his  per- 
centage till  it  was  nearly  double. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said  to  him  one  day; 
"ten  percent,  on  the  market  bills  for 
yourself  I'm  willing  to  allow;  but  it 
mustn't  be  more." 

"Oh,  Signor,  surely  you  don't  think 
that  I  ever  charge  you  one  grano  above 
the  price  I  pay  ?  ' ' 

"  It 's  no  use  pretending,  Andrea.  I 
tell  you  I'm  willing  to  pay  ten;  but 
remember,  I  won't  stand  fifteen  or 
twenty." 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face  and  saw 
I  was  in  earnest;  then,  quite  unblush- 
ingly,  and  with  a  sly  smile,  the  rogue 
replied,  "  I  did  n't  think  your  Excel- 
lency was  so  well  informed  in  these 
matters." 

Andrea  was  wont  to  spend  his  spare 
wages,  not  exactly  in  "riotous  living," 
but  in  giving  to  his  friends  occasional 
evening  parties,  with  supper,  —  and  wine, 
of  course,  —  in  a  hall  adjoining  the  serv- 
ants' offices.  As  he  always  asked  per- 
mission and  kept  his  guests  quiet,  I  as- 
sented for  a  time.  But  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  a  modest, 
nice  girl;  good-looking,  with  a  neat, 
small  figure,  and  the  oval  face,  light 
olive  complexion,  and  handsome  black 
eyes  and  hair  of  her  country.  Adelaide 
was  her  name,  contracted,  however,  to 
Delaita.  She  had  been  with  us  upwards 
of  two  years  as  chambermaid,  when  I 
heard  that  a  handsome  young  fellow,  a 
manufacturer  of  artificial  flowers,  who 
usually  made  one  at  her  father's  supper- 
table,  was  likely  to  be  a  suitor  for  his 
i  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


daughter's  hand.  Thereupon  I  sent  for 
Andrea. 

"  It  is  not  my  business  how  you  spend 
your  money,"  I  said  to  him;  "  but  you 
will  want  to  marry  that  pretty  dau^hu-r 
of  yours  one  of  these  days,  and  there 
will  be  the  dota  —  you  will  be  asked  to 
furnish  a  bedroom;  is  it  not  true?  " 

"  That  is  the  custom,  Signor;  but  do 
not  fear;  I  shall  be  prepared." 

A  year  later,  however,  he  came  to 
me,  downhearted.  "  I  am  very  un- 
happy," he  said.  "That  good  young 
fellow  seeks  my  girl  in  marriage,  and 
here  I  have  but  twenty-five  ducats  in 
the  world." 

"  Ah!  those  suppers!  I  warned  you, 
Andrea." 

"Yes,  Signor;  but  one  must  be  a 
little  hospitable;  and  then  perhaps 
Tommaso  "  — 

"  Might  not  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
Delaita  if  they  had  not  sat  side  by 
side  now  and  then  at  supper,  you 
think?" 

"  Sicuro!  It  is  so.  But  if  the  Signor 
Ministro  would  only  lend  me  the  sum, 
and  deduct  it  from  my  wages;  three 
hundred  ducats,1  with  what  little  I  have, 
will  suffice." 

"  Well,  Delaita  has  been  an  excel- 
lent girl,  diligent  and  faithful.  She  is 
a  great  favorite  of  Mrs.  Owen's,  and 
we  always  intended  to  give  her  some- 
thing when  she  married.  She  shall 
have  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats.  I  '11 
advance  the  rest,  and  you  shall  repay  it, 
ten  ducats  a  month.  You  need  a  Little 
lesson  in  economy." 

"  Dio  glielo  renda,8  Eccellenza!  " 

The  girl  was  married;  our  children, 
to  their  delight  and  the  gratification 
of  all  concerned,  being  present  at  the 
wedding;  she  did  well,  and  came  to  see 
us  from  time  to  time.  Two  days  be- 
fore I  left  Naples,  there  was  a  knock 
at  my  library  door,  and  Delaita  —  her 
trim  little  figure  nicely  dressed,  and, 
dropping  over  her  head,  the  graceful 
black  lace  veil,  which  in  women  of  her 
station  replaces,  throughout  Southern 
Italy,  the  hat  or  bonnet  —  entered  and 
walked,  with  a  smile,  and  evidently 
»  "  Qod  repay  it  to  you !  " 
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much  moved,  up  to  the  desk  at  which  I 
was  writing. 

"  I  could  not  let  your  Excellency  go," 
she  said,  "without  coming  to  tell  you 
how  I  feel  about  your  goodness  to  me. 
I  owe  to  you  all  I  have  —  rny  pleasant 
home  and  the  good  husband  who  takes 
care  of  me.  There  is  only  one  thing  I 
can  do  for  you,  but  that  I  '11  never,  never 
neglect.  When  I  kneel  before  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  church,  I  shall  always 
pray  that  she  will  guide  and  protect 
you,  and  give  you  many  happy  days." 

By  this  time  tears  had  gathered  in  the 
large,  dark  eyes,  and  her  voice  trembled 
with  emotion  as,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, she  went  on:  "  And  now  there  's 
one  thing  I  'm  so  very  sorry  for — that 
—  that  you  're  not  a  woman,  so  that  I 
might  kiss  you  before  you  go." 

"  But  as  I  happen  unfortunately  to  be 
a  man,  Delaita,  don't  you  think  it  might 
do  just  as  well  for  me  to  kiss  you?  " 

A  bright  blush  for  answer,  and  I 
kissed  her  as  I  would  my  own  daughter, 
the  tears  dropping  from  her  cheeks  the 
while. 

There  are  many  countries  where  a 
girl  might  feel  gratitude  just  as  warmly 
as  good  Delaita  did ;  but  out  of  Italy  the 
gratitude  would  scarcely  assume  such 
frank  expression.  And  who  knows  but 
that  the  dear  girl's  prayers  may,  since 
then,  have  been  to  me,  in  strictest  sense, 
far  more  than  a  return  for  the  little 
service  I  had  been  able  to  render  her  ? 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  Naples 
there  was  quite  a  dramatic  scene.  The 
servants  gathered  round  me,  lamenting 
as  if  they  were  losing  a  life-long  bene- 
factor. Most  of  them  in  tears,  they 
kissed  my  hands,  called  down  upon  my 
head  all  manner  of  blessings  expressed 
in  some  of  the  various  superlatives  with 
which  their  language  abounds;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  accompanied  me  to  the 
steamer  in  which  I  embarked.1 

In  all  ranks  of  this  people,  from  the 

i  A  somewhat  similar  scene  took  place  when  Mrs. 
Owen  and  the  children,  some  weeks  before,  departed, 
accompanied  by  a  lady  friend,  for  the  United  States. 
I  went  to  London,  culled  thither  to  attend  my  father 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life. 

z  Namely,  that  iny  servant  had  carelessly  depos- 


King  down,  I  found  much  habitual  kind- 
ness; in  small  things,  if  you  will,  but 
small  things  may  smooth  and  brighten 
life.  One  marked  example  of  courtesy 
in  Ferdinand  himself  here  occurs  to  me. 

When  I  was  first  appointed  to  Naples, 
it  was  as  charge  d'affaires,  being  ac- 
credited by  our  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Neapolitan  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Two  years  later  the  grade  was 
raised  to  that  of  minister;  and  I  had  to 
deliver  letters  of  credence  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  King.  To  a  letter  announc- 
ing this  and  asking  an  audience  of  the 
King,  I  got  no  reply  for  ten  days.  Then 
came  the  principal  secretary  of  the  For- 
eign Office,  who  asked  me  if  I  had  not 
received  a  letter  from  them  a  week  be- 
fore. 

"  No,  but  I  expected  one.  What  did 
your  letter  contain?  " 

"An  appointment,  by  his  Majesty  to 
receive  you  yesterday  as  minister." 

"  And  what  happened?  " 

"  He  came  with  his  chief  officers, 
waited  half  an  hour,  and  then,  as  you 
failed  to  appear,  he  dismissed  them  and 
returned  to  his  apartments." 

An  awkward  dilemma,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted !  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
a  reasonable  apology  suffices  in  case  of 
failure  to  keep  an  appointment,  but  I 
was  not  at  all  sure  how  it  would  be  re- 
ceived on  such  an  occasion.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  however,  except  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  an 
explanation,2  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
and  a  request  for  another  audience.  I 
did  not  suppose  this  request  would  be 
refused;  but  I  did  expect  a  cold  recep- 
tion, of  which  I  should  certainly  not 
have  complained. 

When  I  met  the  King,  there  was  first, 
from  me,  the  stereotyped  protestation 
about  our  President's  desire  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  amicable  relations;  then, 
from  Ferdinand,  the  equally  stereotyped 
response  that  the  President  could  not 
have  given  more  agreeable  assurance  of 

ited  the  letter  under  a  copy  of  the  government 
paper  (Giornnle  Uffiziale  dtUe  due  Sicilie),  which, 
as  it  was  the  dullest  paper  I  ever  subscribed  for  (but 
this  opinion  was  not  included  in  my  explanation  to 
the  minister),  it  chanced  that  I  had  failed  to  read  or 
open. 
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this  than  by  sending  to  Naples  a  gentle- 
man so  eminent,  etc.,  etc.  This  over, 
I  said  that  it  was  my  duty  to  express  to 
his  Majesty  my  deep  regret  that,  by  an 
unfortunate  accident,  I  had  been  pre- 
vented — 

There  he  interrupted  me,  extending 
his  hand  and  heartily  shaking  mine. 
"  Mr.  Owen,"  he  said,  "  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  say  a  word  more  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  am  quite  certain  the  mistake 
would  not  have  happened  if  you  could 
have  prevented  it;  and  the  only  regret 
I  have  in  the  matter  is,  that  I  have  been 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
sooner." 

Handsomely  said  and  very  gracefully 
turned,  let  us  admit  —  if  it  was  **  King 
Bomba  ' '  who  said  it. 

So,  on  another  occasion.  When  Mr. 
Buchanan  became  President  I  sent  in 
my  resignation,  as  is  usual  on  a  change 
of  administration;  but  I  was  requested  to 
remain  at  least  another  year,  and  agreed 
to  do  so.  This  fact  I  communicated  to 
the  King  at  Gaeta,  whither  the  diplo- 
matic corps  had  been  summoned,  to  con- 
dole with  him  on  the  death  of  his  favor- 
ite sister;  a  good  woman,  unassuming, 
benevolent,  and  greatly  regretted  by 
the  poor.  I  had  previously  told  the 
King  of  my  resignation,  and  when  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  change  of  plan,  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Owen,  when  your  President 
requested  you  to  prolong  your  stay 
among  us,  lie  did  me  a  personal  favor." 

This  was  overheard  and  commented 
on  by  my  colleagues.  My  own  inference 
from  it  was,  that,  if  an  American  min- 
ister shows  but  common  justice  in  his 
dealings  even  with  a  despotic  power,  he 
will  hardly  fail  to  secure  for  himself  the 
good-will  of  its  government,  and  for  his 
own  country  the  friendship  of  that  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  There  was  no 
reasonable  demand  of  mine  made,  on 
behalf  of  American  citizens,  to  the  King 
of  Naples  or  his  ministers,  that  was  not 
ultimately  granted. 

When  one  has  been  kindly  treated, 
there  is  temptation  to  extenuate  guilt, 

i  During  the  political  agitation  of  1848,  Ferdi- 
nand took  a  public  oath  to  support  a  constitution 
modeled  after  the  French  Charter  of  1830 ;  yet, 


in  view  of  the  kindness.  Yet  I  found 
evidence  sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove 
that  the  proverb  touching  his  satanic 
majesty,  and  the  tendency  to  over- 
darken  his  portrait,  might  apply  to 
Ferdinand  II.  also.  With  his  submis- 
siveness  to  the  Catholic  church  was 
combined  another  wide-reaching  fallacy. 
He  not  only  believed,  as  stubbornly  as 
Henry  VIII.  ever  did,  in  the  right  di- 
vine of  a  king  to  dispose,  at  his  will,  of 
his  subjects,  their  lives,  and  their  prop- 
erties, but  also  in  his  further  ri^ht,  de- 
rived  from  God's  grace,  to  break  faith 
with  them,  if  they  rebelled  against  his 
legitimate  sway.  Violating,  like  Charles 
I.,  solemn  pledges  given  to  his  people,1 
like  Charles  he  was  an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  father;  giving,  as  his  enemies 
alleged,  more  time  and  thought  to  his 
family  than  to  his  kingdom.  He  was 
clement,  too,  on  occasion,  as  I  had  op- 
portunities to  know.  I  think  the  worn- 
out  system,  sustainable  only  by  force, 
which  he  persisted  in  maintaining,  had 
more  to  do  than  innate  cruelty  of  dis- 
position with  those  heinous  barbarities 
toward  political  offenders  which  stained 
the  annals  of  his  reign;2  and  which,  as  I 
myself  witnessed,  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  It  happened  thus:  — 

The  King  was  wont  to  review  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  his  troops 
annually  on  the  anniversary  of  that  vic- 
tory at  Velletri,  by  which  the  reigning 
dynasty  acquired  the  throne  of  NapU •>. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  (it  was  in 
1856)  I  was  present  with  my  family,  and 
—  the  carriages  of  foreign  niini>tL-rs 
having  the  entree  to  the  inner  circle  — 
we  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  only 
from  where  the  King  and  his  aids  sat  on 
horseback.  Suddenly  a  slight  tumult 
and  tussle  in  the  royal  group  attracted 
our  attention ;  and  soon  after  we  saw  a 
private  soldier  led  off  by  one  officer, 
while  another  carried  a  musket  with  its 
bayonet  much  bent.  As  the  King  re- 
mained seated  and  the  troops  continued 
to  file  past,  I  did  not  learn  the  full  par- 
ticulars till  next  day,  when,  at  a  1.  \vr, 

within  a  year,  he  duwolYed  the  Chambers  and  re- 
stored the  ancient  despotism. 

2  Exposed,  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Gladstone,  in 
1867. 
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I  heard  them  from  Ferdinand  himself. 
A  soldier  had  suddenly  rushed  from  the 
ranks  and  struck  at  him  with  fixed  bay- 
onet; but  the  blow  was  dealt  too  low, 
and  the  weapon,  grazing  the  saddle  and 
piercing  the  holster  with  such  violence 
as  to  bend  the  steel,  glanced  thence 
against  his  breast  and  caused,  he  said, 
but  a  trifling  wound.  One  of  his  staff 
officers  who  was  present  told  me  after- 
wards, however,  that  when  the  King 
put  his  hand  to  the  spot,  the  kid  glove 
he  wore  came  away  stained  with  blood, 
but  that  he  would  not  allow  any  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  it,  saying  only,  in  a 
quiet  tone,  "  Take  him  away,  but  don't 
hurt  him.  Let  the  review  go  on!" 
Such  equanimity  betokens  a  certain 
force  of  character,  which  Ferdinand 
undoubtedly  possessed. 

The  man  who  committed  this  assault 
proved  to  be  a  monk  from  a  distant 
province,  two  of  whose  brothers  had 
been  executed  for  political  offenses, 
real  or  suspected.  Seeking  opportunity 
to  avenge  their  deaths  (and  no  doubt 
concealing  his  vocation) ,  he  had  enlisted 
a  year  before  as  a  soldier.  I  was  not 
at  his  trial,  but  I  heard  its  details  from 
the  Marchese  Sant'  Angelo,  a  young 
man  of  generous  impulse,  but  loyal  to 
the  King. 

Counsel  was  assigned  to  Milano,  so 
the  monk  was  called;  and  the  defense 
was  —  indeed  could  only  be  —  a  plea  of 
insanity.  The  prisoner  maintained  com- 
plete equanimity  throughout  the  trial; 
and  when,  at  its  close,  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  him, 
he  replied,  — 

"  I  desire  to  thank  the  gentleman 
who  has  defended  me,  for  the  zeal  he 
has  shown  in  seeking  to  prove  that  I 
was  out  of  my  right  mind  when  I  com- 
mitted the  act.  I  trust  he  will  pardon 
me  when  I  say  that  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken. The  deed  was  premeditated, 
thought  over  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
though  the  secret  was  never  intrusted 
to  any  one;  and  at  the  moment  I  car- 
ried it  out,  I  was  as  sane  as  any  person 
who  now  hears  me.  According  to  your 
laws  I  must  suffer  death,  and  I  have  not 


a  word  to  say  in  extenuation.  Nay,  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to-morrow,  I  should 
renew  the  attempt,  believing  it  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the 
King»- 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  court 
and  told  that  they  could  not  listen  to 
any  remarks  derogatory  to  his  Majesty. 
The  prisoner  resumed,  in  the  same  dis- 
passionate and  respectful  tone  he  had 
used  throughout:  — 

"  Then  I  refrain  from  saying  any- 
thing more  on  that  subject.  But  if  I 
thought  that  my  feeble  voice  could 
reach  the  King  and  move  him  to  com- 
passion, I  would  implore  him  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  he 
might  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  con- 
dition of  his  miserable  subjects ! ' ' 

He  sat  down  quietly  amid  profound 
silence;  and  the  young  marquis  told  me 
he  thought  the  court  itself  was  im- 
pressed with  respect  for  the  man.  For 
himself,  he  confessed  to  me  that,  though 
he  abhorred  Milano 's  attempted  crime, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  de- 
meanor and  his  defense,  frank,  calm, 
dignified,  would  bear  comparison  with 
some  of  the  historical  incidents  we  most 
admire,  dating  back  to  the  best  days  of 
Greece  or  Rome. 

He  was  hanged  —  some  of  the  English 
and  Piedmontese  papers  said,  after  be- 
ing tortured;  but  I  found,  on  strict 
search,  no  evidence  to  sustain  such  a 
report. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  —  fanciful, 
some  will  call  it.  For  nine  months  pre- 
vious to  December,  1856,  I  had  been  de- 
voting my  leisure  hours  to  the  study 
of  pneumatological  phenomena;  having 
found  several  "mediums"  or  "psy- 
chics ' '  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaint- 
ances. On  the  sixteenth  of  that  month, 
during  our  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  sit- 
ting, the  (alleged)  spirit  of  Milano  an- 
nounced itself,  the  name  being  spelt 
out.  There  were  present,  besides  the 
medium,  Mrs.  Owen  and  the  Countess 
d'A ,  wife  of  one  of  the  King's  fa- 
vorite general  officers.  Among  other 
questions,  we  asked,  "  Do  you  wish 
to  return  here  alive  again?  " 
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A  nswer  (very  decided) .    « «  Yes. "  1 

Q.     "Why?" 

A.     "To  kill  Ferdinand." 

Q.  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  kill 
him?" 

A.     "  Is  wretch." 

The  Countess  (speaking  in  French). 
"  I  tell  you,  no!  He  is  not!  " 

*  The  very  first  time  in  our  experience  that  any 
(alleged)  spirit  had  answered  that  question  in  the 
affirmative 


The  Table  (with  a  bounding,  em- 
phatic motion).  "  Oui!  "  adding,  after 
a  pause,  "mon  idole  est  la  Liberte"." 

.But  this  leads  to  another  subject.  I 
propose  to  inform  the  readers  of  The  At- 
lantic how  I  came  to  investigate  such 
phenomena;  prefacing  what  1  have  to 
say  in  that  matter  by  a  statement  of 
my  views,  forty  years  ago,  on  so-called 
"Free  Religion,"  and  the  efforts  I 
made  to  propagate  them. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 


CROWNED  AND   DISCROWNED. 

"  HERE  is  the  place,"  speaks  a  fresh,  strong  voice, 

"  Thrown  open  yesterday.     Now,  Cecile, 
Come  and  be  critical  of  high  art ; 
I  'd  have  rubbed  up  my  Ruskin,  but  I  feel 

14  The  cares  this  change  of  condition  brings." 

The  little  bride's  cheek  has  a  sudden  flush, 
And  her  hand  forsakes  her  husband's  arm 
Because  of  appearances:  "  Leonard,  hush!  — 

"  The  door-keeper  heard  you."     "  What  if  he  did? 

I  am  willing.     Just  for  the  sake  of  art, 
I  take  a  catalogue;  but,  my  dear, 
Down  in  the  very  heart  of  my  heart 

"  I  feel  that  I  care  not  for  picture,  bust, 

Statue,  or  carving;  I  came  away 
For  a  week  with  my  wife."     A  sweet,  low  laugh: 
"  What  a  pair  of  heathens  we  are  to-day! 

"I  am  tired  of  sight-seeing  too;  but  still 

\Vr  must  do  our  duty."     A  comical  groan 
From  the  blithe  young  bridegroom.     "  Surely  we  might  — 
For  the  honey-moon  only  —  let  duty  alone." 

"No,"  from  the  sweet,  firm,  rose-bud  mouth; 

"  We  should  be  sorry."     "  How?  where?  and  when  ?  " 
*  *  When  it  could  not  be  helped. "     "  For  the  matter  of  that, 

It  is  worse  to  be  sorry  now  than  then!  " 

They  start  on  their  pilgrimage  through  the  rooms, 

Armed  with  a  catalogue;  everywhere 
Stand  knots  of  the  dilettante  set 

Who  patronize  sunsets:  "  Very  fair!  " 
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Seeing  or  not  seeing,  on  they  go 

To  the  gallery's  end,  where  a  sudden  thrill 
Of  tremulous  silence  holds  the  crowd, 

And  the  chattering  tongues  for  the  nonce  are  still 

At  the  beauty  before  them.     Broad,  low  brows, 

Dark  eyes  half- veiled  by  the  lashes'  fall, 
Quivering  nostrils,  and  scarlet  lips, 

And  the  kingly  stature  of  kingly  Saul 

Win  beholders'  hearts,  as  of  old  they  won 

The  heart  of  the  Seer.     Samuel  stands, 
His  welcoming  eyes  on  the  noble  face, 

Reaching  forth  gracious,  anointing  hands 

To  the  chosen  monarch.     All  the  tale 

Is  there.     "  On  whom  is  the  whole  desire 
Of  Israel's  house?  is  it  not  on  thee? 

Thou  art  the  king  that  their  prayers  require!  " 

But  another  canvas  the  painter  filled 

Ere  his  pencil  rested.     Saul  the  King 
Cometh  to  Samuel,  long  at  rest; 

His  coming  an  evil,  unholy  thing. 

The  stately  figure  all  prostrate  lies; 

The  beautiful,  spirited,  gracious  face 
Is  seamed  with  the  lines  that  a  crooked  will 

And  a  haughty  temper  know  how  to  trace. 

He  crouches  in  fear  at  the  gloomy  shade 

Darkling  above  him.     Well  may  he, 
The  Seer  whose  word  has  blessed  and  banned, 

Full  sternly  ask,  u  Wherefore  call'st  thou  me  ? 

"  The  kingdom  out  of  thy  hand  is  rent, 

And  given  to  David;  Jehovah's  word 
Thou  heard' st  not  heededst ;   to-morrow  thou 
And  thy  sons  come  to  me:  thus  saith  the  Lord!  " 

The  first  —  the  beginning  by  God's  good  grace; 

The  second  —  the  ending  by  man's  wrong  will: 
So  the  painter  interpreted  Holy  Writ; 

Read  he  the  meaning  well  or  ill? 

The  blithe  young  couple  have  lingered  long 
Before  the  crowned  and  the  discrowned  Saul; 

Departing  they  pray,  "  Where  the  Lord  begins, 
May  he  too  finish,  for  us  —  for  all!  " 

B.  W. 
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LARCOM'S   LITTLE   CHAP. 


THE  military  prison  at  Finchley  was 
very  much  like  the  rest,  I  suppose. 
Larcom  was  one  of  a  lot  of  twenty  or 
thirty  who  had  come  in  together  more 
than  a  year  before.  He  was  a  big,  com- 
mon-looking fellow,  not  very  clever,  and 
pretty  rough.  Brown  was  from  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  he  and  Larcom 
were  mates  all  through.  He  was  a 
sharp  little  fellow,  this  Brown,  quick- 
tempered and  wiry,  and  might  have 
been  anywhere  between  twenty-five  and 
forty.  He  would  have  been  free  or 
dead  long  before  that,  but  for  sticking 
by  his  hulking  comrade,  —  Larcom 
rather  anchored  him.  Luce  was  a  ser- 
geant in  the  twenty-third,  when  taken; 
he  had  been  a  mere  boy  two  years  be- 
fore, but  he  was  not  a  boy  now,  and  he 
looked  as  though  a  little  more  of  the 
same  sort  would  make  him  neither  boy 
nor  man. 

Larcom  had  been  married  to  a  Ger- 
man woman  a  short  time  before  his 
second  enlistment,  and  just  before  their 
capture  he  had  received  news  of  the 
birth  of  a  child.  Everybody  knew 
about  his  Katy  and  the  boy,  and  by 
this  time  there  was  not  much  left  of  the 
letter  that  had  brought  the  news.  He 
liked  to  talk  about  them,  and  the  men 
liked  to  hear  him  in  that  dismal  place; 
laughed  at  him,  and  poked  weak  fun  at 
him.  He  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  think 
about  his  wife  and  child,  and  he  thought 
and  talked  so  constantly  of  them  that 
he  gradually  built  up  a  kind  of  romance 
about  both,  but  principally  about  the 
child,  perhaps  from  there  being  less 
troublesome  ground-work  of  fact  to 
clear  away  and  accommodate.  He 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  his  au- 
dience, but  he  came  to  more  than  half 
believe  in  the  description  and  history 
he  gave  of  the  little  one  he  had  never 
seen.  The  fellows  made  a  standing  joke 
of  asking  after  the  baby's  health,  his 
weight,  and  the  number  of  his  teeth, 
and  absorbing  interest  and  sympathy 


were  manifested  in   critical  periods  of 
measles  and  whooping-cough. 

The  fun  was  weak,  no  doubt,  and 
not  too  fine-drawn.  That  was  in  the 
first  months  of  their  imprisonment.  By 
and  by  they  ceased  to  quiz  Larcom, 
partly  because  he  took  it  less  and  less 
kindly,  and  partly  because  they  came  to 
have  small  stomach  for  pleasantry  them- 
selves. There  was  only  one  thing  that 
made  the  life  tolerable  at  all,  and  that 
was  the  hope  of  escape.  And  they 
never  ceased  to  plot  and  plan  for  that. 
Some  got  away,  by  dexterous  and  instant 
use  of  fortunate  chance,  by  desperate 
defiance  of  risk  and  reason,  by  strata^-m 
devised  and  worked  out  with  incredible 
means  and  success.  But  most  of  the 
plots  were  discovered  at  Finchley,  by 
the  cunning  of  one  of  the  guards.  He 
was  a  low,  brutal  fellow,  with  a  re- 
treating chin  and  forehead,  and  a  pecul- 
iar leer  for  his  ordinary  expression. 
This  fellow  had  a  habit  of  snapping  his 
jaws  convulsively  when  he  laughed,  and 
from  that  and  his  ferret  keenness  of 
scent  and  success  in  unearthing  tunnel- 
ing plots  and  the  like,  he  had  got  the 
nickname  of  "  Steel-trap,"  and  was 
known  by  no  other.  The  hatred  of 
the  prisoners  for  this  man  was  simply 
murderous,  and  the  best  of  the  guards 
themselves  despised  him.  His  ingenuity 
in  thwarting  attempts  at  escape  were  be- 
yond belief,  and  his  enjoyment  of  suc- 
cess quite  inhuman.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  the  great  tunnel  of  July,  which 
was  dug  with  infinite  patience  and  skill 
and  with  the  most  elaborate  caution  and 
secrecy,  he  was  watched  by  a  regular 
system  of  espionage,  and  when  the  men 
lay  down  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth 
of  July  to  wait  with  fear  and  trembling 
for  the  signal,  not  a  man  of  them  be- 
lieved Trap  had  any  suspicion,  and 
twenty-one  men  passed  through  that 
hundred  feet  of  burrow  that  night.  The 
twenty-second  was  Baker,  who  had  sworn 
he  would  never  come  back  alive.  He 
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thought  he  heard  some  strange  noise 
when  Whitelaw  went  out  just  ahead  of 
him,  and  when  he  emerged  and  saw 
the  hated  leering  face  and  more  armed 
men  behind,  he  leaped  on  the  guard 
with  a  terrible  curse,  and  the  next 
minute  lay  dying  on  the  grass.  The 
rest  were  all  taken  quietly  as  they 
came  out,  and  passed  back  in  at  the 
gates,  with  what  bitterness  may  be  im- 


Larcom  ceased  altogether  to  talk  of 
the  child  and  its  mother  after  a  while, 
and  got  to  be  very  quiet  indeed,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  brooded 
a  good  deal.  One  Thursday  morning 
very  early,  those  lying  near  him  who 
were  awake  heard  him  swearing  to  him- 
self. Then  he  turned  over  to  Brown, 
who  lay  next  him,  and  said:  — 

"  Browny,  I  want  to  see  her  and  the 
little  chap." 

Then  he  turned  away  his  face  and 
lay  there  a  long  while  quite  still.  That 
afternoon,  as  Satan  would  have  it,  Luce, 
Brown,  and  Larcom  were  detailed  upon 
parole  to  bring  water  from  a  spring  out- 
side the  walls.  Wells  were  low  from 
the  long  drought.  They  had  a  barrel 
upon  a  hand-cart,  and  a  pail  apiece,  and 
went  in  and  out  several  times.  The 
spring  was  out  of  sight  of  the  gates, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west. 
It  ran  out  of  a  trough  at  the  roadside  in 
a  bend  of  the  fence  and  behind  a  clump 
of  bushes.  They  were  neither  of  them 
too  strong,  and  water  is  not  so  light  as 
some  things.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when 
they  came  to  the  spring  the  last  time. 
Larcom  filled  his  pail  and  then  stood  up 
and  poured  it  out  on  the  ground. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  going  to 
carry  any  more.  I  'm  going  home." 
The  quiet  words  fired  Brown  like  a 
match  to  powder.  He  sprang  up  and 
flung  away  the  pail  he  was  filling. 

"  Come  on,"  he  cried  fiercely,  "  I  'm 
if  I  '11  go  back  to  that  hell !  " 

Luce  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  cart,  and 
looked  down  at  his  toes  working  in  and 
out  of  his  shoes.  Like  enough  he  did 
not  see  either  just  then ;  talking  of  home 
made  a  baby  of  him. 

"Are  you  coming,  Luce?"  Larcom 


asked.  And  Luce  looked  up  and  an- 
swered,— 

"No." 

"  That 's  right,  Luce,"  Larcom  said; 
"I'm  glad  you  ain't.  But  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  Tell  the  boys  I 
could  n't,  Luce.  Take  care  of  yourself. 
Good-by." 

He  gave  a  quick,  hard  grip  of  the 
hand,  and  Luce  said, — 

"  Good-by,  boys.  I  hope  you'll  get 
through." 

He  turned  his  back  and  put  down  his 
head,  where  he  heard  nothing  but  the 
splash  of  the  water  in  the  pail.  It  had 
run  three  or  four  times  full  before  he 
got  up,  and  then  there  was  no  one  in 
sight.  He  filled  the  barrel  alone.  Then 
he  sat  down  and  waited  for  some  one  to 
come.  When  some  of  the  guard  came 
running  after  a  while  and  demanded 
where  were  his  companions,  and  which 
way  they  had  gone,  he  answered  that 
he  didn't  know. 

The  feeling  in  the  prison  toward  the 
two  fugitives,  when  it  was  known  that 
they  had  broken  parole  and  run,  was  no 
kind  one.  It  was  an  additional  straw 
upon  backs  already  bowed  to  breaking; 
it  put  a  taunt  into  every  look  and  word 
of  their  hated  keepers,  and  made  more 
intolerable  and  hopeless  the  life  of  every 
man  within  the  loathed  walls,  and  re- 
moved further  from  each  the  light  of  the 
hope  of  escape. 

A  week  or  two  after  that  the  news 
was  passed  through  the  wards  one  af- 
ternoon that  Larcom  had  been  brought, 
back,  and  was  then  in  the  hospital 
across  the  yard.  A  day  or  two  later, 
Doctor  Farmer  came  up  into  Larcom's 
old  ward  on  the  third  floor.  Farmer 
was  one  of  the  prisoners;  being  a  doc- 
tor of  skill  and  experience,  and  doctors 
being  scarce,  the  commander  had  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  hospital  in  the 
place.  He  sat  down  and  beckoned  to 
some  of  the  men,  and  they  came  round 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  but  without 
any  quickness  or  eagerness,  and  in  a 
stolid,  silent,  dogged  way  that  had  be- 
come the  dismal  habit  of  the  place. 

"Boys,"  the  grave  doctor  began, 
perhaps  a  little  graver  than  usual,  "  you 
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know  who  we  'vc  got  in  the  hospital 
now?  "  Nobody  answered,  and  some  of 
them  turned  away  and  muttered. 

"Look  here,  boys,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  'in  as  sick  of  this  as  you  are;  I  want 
to  get  away  as  bad  as  any  of  von. 
Storrs  and  I  could  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  liberty,  and  gone  out  and  in  about 
us  we  pleased  these  last  six  months,  if 
we  'd  <_riven  our  word  not  to  run,  but  we 
would  n't  do  it.  I  know  how  you  feel 
about  this.  He  '11  be  back  with  you  in 
;t  few  days;  he  's  nearly  starved  to  death 
and  has  a  cut  on  his  head.  He  was 
Unite  craxed  when  they  brought  him  in, 
and  maybe  he  was  a  little  wrong  be- 
fore he  went,  with  thinking  so  much 
about  his  wife  and  the  little  fellow  he 
has  never  seen.  You  must  n't  be  rough 
on  him  when  he  comes  up." 

Larcom  came  up  one  morning,  and 
back  to  his  old  bunk.  They  meant 
not  to  be  unfriendly  with  him,  and 
Dexter  met  him  and  gave  his  hand  and 
said,  — 

u  Come  in,  old  man.  How  d'  do, 
Lark  ?  We  're  glad  you  've  come  back. " 

The  double  meaning  of  the  words  was 
no  less  evident  for  being  unintentional, 
and  the  welcome  on  the  whole  was  not 
;i  pleasant  one.  They  meant  to  make 
allowance  for  him,  but  they  were  too 
low.  They  were  so  close  to  the  wall 
that  they  could  not  see  more  than  their 
own  side,  and  not  much  of  that.  He 
was  ghastly  to  look  at,  his  face  white, 
fallen  in,  his  eyes  a  little  wild  yet,  his 
clothes  hanging  shapelessly  over  his 
bones,  and  his  head  bound  with  a 
cloth.  He  crept  away  to  his  old  bunk 
and  lay  there  most  of  the  next  three 
days.  That  crowded  room  was  more 
terribly  lonely  to  him  than  any  wilder- 
iss.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he 
rent  and  begged  the  officers  of  the  guard 
to  put  him  in  some  other  place,  and 
they  had  mercy  on  him  and  put  him 
below.  And  though  it  was  a  far  worse 
place,  and  the  old  one  was  by  no  means 
pleasant,  he  was  thankful  to  creep  away 
and  hide  his  head  any  where  out  of  sight. 
He  had  turned  his  hand  against  every 
man  of  them,  and  every  man's  hand  and 
heart  was  against  him,  whether  they 
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smiled  or  looked  black.  He  had  thought 
his  lot  and  theirs  too  hard  to  be  home 
before;  now  he  envied  them.  The  ci.m- 
nion  sympathy  and  confidence  in.. ne  an- 
other, of  which  he  had  never  tlmu-jlit 
before,  seemed  inestimable  things  now, 
as  he  slunk  away  to  his  dungi-on.  Hi> 
was  a  prison  within  a  prison.  He  kept 
apart  from  all,  was  shut  up  within  him- 
self; in  that  dreadful  loneliness  he  de- 
voured his  soul  with  brooding  and 
yearnings  that  had  no  escape  in  spoken 
words.  He  went  back  to  the  hospital 
after  a  while  and  brooded  there,  and 
the  doctors  knew  that  he  must  soon  die 
or  go  mad. 

One  afternoon  in  October,  a  short, 
thick,  sturdy  little  German  woman  ra un- 
to the  gate  of  the  prison,  carrying  a 
year-old  child  in  her  arms.  She  looked 
worn,  and  her  dress  was  soiled  and  rag- 
ged, and  she  walked  in  her  slow,  flat, 
Dutch  way,  like  one  who  had  come  a 
long  distance.  She  asked  in  her  broken 
English  if  that  was  Finchley  military 
prison,  and  if  John  Larcom  was  there 
confined. 

"  I  reckon  he  is,"  was  the  answer. 
"You'vecdme  to  the  right  number." 

And  to  her  demand  to  see  him,  the 
answer  was  bluntly  given  that  it  was 
contrary  to  rules,  and  could  by  no 
means  be  done. 

The  guard  was  a  lank,  straddling 
fellow,  and  he  ambled  his  six  steps 
back  and  forth  across  the  gate  with  an 
attempt  at  a  soldierly  carriage. 

"  I  haf  drafel  nigh  tousand  mile," 
the  woman  said  in  her  slow,  stolid  way. 
lt  I  haf  walk,  nnt  mit  garry  mein  papy, 
more  as  dree  hoontret  mile.  He  is 
mein  mon.  I  must  to  see  him." 

"It  ain't  no  use,  ma'am,"  the  guard 
said.  "  Nobody  gets  in  or  out  of  here. 
Don't  say  no  more.  Go  along  now, 
that's  a  good  woman."  And  the  \>\^ 
sentinel  straddled  on  back  and  forth. 

Katy  looked  after  him  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  stone  and 
waited.  She  did  not  despair;  that  wa< 
her  journey's  end;  she  never  thought  of 
going  back.  As  she  sat  there,  Trap 
came  out.  He  stopped  when  he  saw 
her,  and  quizzed  the  long-legged  guard. 
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"  This  your  youngest,  Staples?  Nice 
cub;  looks  like  you." 

There  was  plainly  no  love  lost  on  its 
way  from  Staples  to  Trap;  the  guard 
scowled  and  turned  away  his  head,  and 
marched  back  and  forth,  forgetting  to  "be 
awkward  in  the  dignity  of  scorn.  Trap 
turned  to  the  woman  then,  and  she 
stood  up  and  told  him  the  same  story. 
Trap  seemed  not  to  notice  what  she 
said,  much;  he  was  bending  forward 
grinning  to  the  child,  and  he  chucked 
him  under  the  chin,  and  said,  — 

"  Chucky,  chucky!  Larcom's  kid, 
hey?  Bow  wow,  gobble,  gobble!" 
snapping  his  jaws  and  grinding  his 
teeth  in  mock  fierceness.  "  First  young 
son  of  a  Yank  I  ever  see."  And  he 
leered  close  to  the  child,  and  made 
hideous  grimaces  in  his  face.  The 
mother  clasped  the  child  tighter,  and 
drew  back  a  step.  But  he  was  a 
bold  little  fellow;  he  scowled  back,  and 
glanced  at  his  mother  as  much  as  to 
say,  Don't  be  afraid,  and  struck  the 
grinning  face  with  his  clenched  little 
fist,  and  gripped  his  little  fingers  in  the 
man's  beard. 

"  The  little  devil  !  "  cried  Trap. 
"  Lord,  ain't  he  spunky,  though  !  " 

Katy  looked  a  little  alarmed,  and  the 
guard  stopped  and  put  in,  — 

"  Say,  now,  you  Trap,  let  up  on  that 
now.  You  better  mosy  now;  you  had." 

"  Oh,  you  choke,  Staples,"  Trap  an- 
swered; and  more  that  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  turns  away  wrath,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here ;  but  he  moved  out 
of  reach  of  the  long  guard's  bayonet. 

Woman  and  child  were  dusty  and 
hot-looking.  Trap  turned  and  asked 
her  abruptly  if  she  did  n't  want  some 
cold  water.  Staples  knew  Trap  was 
upon  some  trick  with  her  then,  and  he 
warned  her  against  him  bluntly  enough. 

"  If  you  want  to  drink,  and  wash  the 
young  one,"  Trap  said,  "I  '11  show  you 
the  place."  He  stood  facing  her,  with 
his  back  to  the  guard,  as  he  spoke,  and 
she  looked  at  him  a  minute,  then  turned 
and  went  with  him.  They  turned  the 
angle  of  the  prison-walls,  and  walked 
along  the  road  to  the  west  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  turned  out  through  a  fringe  of 


bushes  that  hid  the  road,  and  found 
a  spring  splashing  out  of  a  bank 
through  a  trough.  He  did  not  speak  all 
the  way.  She  took  a  tin  cup  from  her 
pocket,  and  Trap  lay  down  on  the  grass 
and  watched  her  washing  the  child's 
and  her  own  hands  and  face,  and  the 
little  fellow  drinking  with  his  face  in 
the  cup,  and  his  two  hands  gripping  it 
hard.  Trap  moved  round  and  held  his 
head  under  the  spout,  and  let  the  cool 
water  .dash  upon  his  head,  shaking  it 
like  a  dog  at  first,  and  then  lying  still 
and  grimacing  out  of  the  shower-bath  at 
the  child.  Katy  paid  no  heed,  but  stol- 
idly mopped  the  water  from  the  little 
neck  and  face.  The  baby  stared  fix- 
edly at  Trap  a  while,  after  the  solemn 
manner  of  his  kind,  and  then  broke  into 
one  broad  smile,  at  which  the  fellow 
grimaced  and  snapped  his  teeth  more 
hideously  than  ever.  Then  he  came 
out  of  the  waterfall,  and  shook  the 
water  from  his  eyes. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said  to  Katy,  "  tell 
us  all  about  it." 

In  her  grave,  even,  stolid  way,  she 
told  him  her  little  story.  Larcom  had 
bought  her  a  poor  little  shanty  and  a 
good  ;bit  of  garden  ground  with  his 
bounty  and  what  he  had  saved,  by  a 
northern  country  roadside.  There  she 
had  lived,  and  there  her  little  boy  was 
born.  She  had  not  wanted;  she  raised 
a  good  many  vegetables  on  the  bit  of 
ground,  and  the  towns-people  did  not 
forget  the  soldiers'  wives.  She  was 
hoeing  among  her  cabbages  one  morn- 
ing, when  a  ragged,  hungry  -  looking 
stranger  came  to  the  fence  and  asked 
if  her  name  was  K&ty.  He  said  his 
name  was  Brown,  and  he  told  her  how 
her  John  had  broken  away,  and  tried  to 
come  to  her. 

"It  was  py  der  spring,  wasser  like 
das,  he  say  to  me,  dot  mein  Chon  say 
he  can  not  longer  to  wait,"  she  said, 
and  looked  up  at  Trap,  inquiring.  The 
child  had  slid  down  from  his  mother's 
lap  and  sat  in  the  grass  bolt  upright, 
his  baby  eyes  staring  unwinkingly  in 
Trap's  face.  Trap  was  holding  down 
a  branch  of  a  bush  over  the  little  fel- 
low s  head,  to  keep  off  the 'sun,  look- 
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ing  at  him  and  listening  to  the  woman's 
quiet  talk.  He  looked  up  and  answered 
then,  — 

"Jes  so,  ma'am.  This  yere  's  the 
spot." 

The  child's  staring  eyes  shut  down 
after  ;i  little,  and  he  lay  over  and  fell 
fast  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  soldier's 
arm.  Trap  curled  down  beside  him, 
without  moving  his  arm,  and  held  the 
branch  lower  so  that  it  hid  the  two  faces 
that  were  so  very  far  apart. 

Katy  went  on  with  her  story.  Brown 
told  her  how  he  had  escaped  and  her 
husband  had  been  wounded,  taken,  and 
fetched  back.  She  took  Brown  in  when 
he  had  done  and  gave  him  some  food, 
and  ate  herself,  and  fed  the  child. 
When  Brown  was  rested  and  started 
out,  she  came  out  too,  and  locked  the 
door.  Brown  asked  her  what  she  was 
going  to  do. 

"  I  go  to  Chon,"  she  answered.  With 
her  child  in  her  arms,  without  money  or 
friends,  calmly  and  undoubtingly,  this 
stolid,  slow-witted  German  woman  set 
out  to  go  a  thousand  miles.  He  had 
tried  to  come  to  her  and  his  child  and 
could  not;  then  they  must  go  to  him. 
That  was  all.  She  did  not  hurry  or 
fret;  if  she  went  wrong,  she  turned 
back  as  calmly  as  she  had  come.  She 
had  infinite  patience  and  endurance, 
unwavering  purpose  and  the  faith  that 
removes  mountains.  Almost  every- 
where she  got  help  for  the  asking. 
They  gave  her  a  free  ride  on  the  rail- 
roads most  of  the  way  to  the  scene  of 
war.  By  the  same  untiring  persistence 
she  got  herself  passed  beyond  the  lines 
and  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  made 
no  difference  to  her  whose  ground  it 
was ;  it  was  to  be  got  over,  that  was  all. 
She  used  no  artifice  whatever;  every- 
where she  had  the  one  story  to  tell,  — 

u  I  go  to  mein  mon.  He  is  in  mili- 
daire  chail.  He  was  dry  to  me  come, 
he  is  cut  on  de  het.  he  will  die  und  not  to 
see  his  papy.  I  must  to  him  come." 

Her  simplicity  was  better  than  any 
art;  she  had  nothing  to  hide,  no  part  to 
play,  no  disguise  to  maintain.  They 
asked  her  if  she  was  this  and  that. 

"  I  know  not  de  bolidick,  vas  es  is," 


she  answered.  ••  I  am  not  dis  und 
s(iineiliii'_r  else,  I  only  poor  Detch  wom- 
an, und  I  go  to  mein  mon  in  milidaire 
chail.  You  will  not  to  me  stop?  " 

No  one  did  stop  her  lon^;  almost  no 
men  and  very  few  women  -a\c  her  hard 
looks  or  words.  She  walked  on  day 
after  day  with  a  patience  and  pertinacity 
almost  sublime.  She  carried  nothing 
with  her  but  a  tin  cup  and  maybe  a 
cake  or  a  slice  for  the  child.  They 
never  lay  down  hungry  but  twice  or 
thrice,  and  then  they  were  lost  in  the 
wild  country,  away  from  any  house. 
The  two  won  hearts  wherever  they 
came;  they  were  doubly  armed.  Men 
were  kind  to  the  woman;  women  were 
kind  to  the  child. 

Heat,  cold,  dust,  rain,  hunger,  weari- 
ness, kindness,  and  cruelty;  hard,  bare, 
and  desolate  lodging;  these  were  the 
daily  incidents  through  which  she  went 
sturdily,  stolidly  trudging  southward  by 
the  week  together.  They  made  little 
figure  in  her  narrative  to  Trap,  b»t  he 
knew  them  all,  nevertheless.  And  all  the 
while  she  talked,  the  child  lay  placidly 
sleeping  in  the  shadow  on  the  grass, 
with  his  cheek  on  the  soldier's  arm. 
Trap  let  the  branch  swing  up  then,  and 
showed  himself  coiled  ungainly  by  the 
boy  and  chewing  a  great  cud  of  leaves 
and  grass. 

"  I  had  a  chap  like  him  once,"  he 
said,  without  any  special  expression  in 
his  face,  and  putting  one  finger  on  the 
child's  cheek.  "  He  's  dead,  and  I  'm 
glad  of  it.  His  mother  would  n't  walk 
ten  rods  to  keep  me  from  being  hung." 

He  got  up  and  went  away  without 
another  word.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
came  slouching  in  at  the  prison 
leering  savagely  at  long  Staples  with  his 
tongue  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  sentry  turned  away  his  head  and 
would  have  liked  to  run  him  through  with 
his  bayonet  on  the  spot.  Trap  crossed 
the  prison  yard  and  entered  the  rickety 
out-building  which  had  been  made  the 
hospital.  There  were  plenty  in  the 
place,  desperate  and  desolate  en<»u_rh: 
but  Trap  saw  at  a  glance  that  his  usual 
luck  was  with  him.  There  were  none 
of  the  guards  within.  Storrs,  the  dis- 
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penser  of  medicines,  and  one  or  two 
other  attendants  from  the  prisoners, 
were  all  beside  the  sick.  He  pushed 
through  to  the  far  end  where  Larcom 
lay,  alone  in  that  crowded  house  of 
misery.  His  face  was  turned  to  the 
wall,  and  he  did  not  look  or  move. 
Trap  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
shook  him  roughly. 

"  Now  then,  you  dam  Yank,"  he 
said,  "  do  you  want  to  see  your  Dutch 
Kate  and  her  young  one?  " 

The  prisoner  turned  over  with  a  sin- 
gle motion  as  if  an  electric  shock  had 
struck  him. 

"  She  's  walked  from  home  to  see  you. 
She  's  the  biggest  fool  God  ever  made," 
the  fellow  went  on.  And  he  sneered. 
"  If  I  let  you  out  to  see  her,  you  '11  come 
back  again,  won't  you?  " 

"  I  will,"  was  the  low  reply.  "  God 
help  you,  if  you  're  hoaxing  me!  " 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  Trap  snarled. 
"  I  don't  want  no  help."  He  threw  off 
his  cap  and  coat.  ' '  Get  up  and  put  them 
on,"  he  commanded.  Larcom  did  not 
stop  to  think  whether  he  was  able  or 
not.  He  got  up  and  put  on  the  hat  and 
coat.  Trap  fished  out  a  pair  of  boots 
and  trousers  from  under  the  rude  bed, 
and  bade  him  put  them  on.  He  did 
not  care  much  who  saw  or  heard  him; 
if  he  had  taken  a  prisoner's  arm  and 
walked  him  out  of  the  gate  in  broad 
day,  it  would  have  been  an  even  chance 
whether  the  guards  would  have  stopped 
them  or  said  Trap  was  up  to  some  new 
deviltry,  and  the  Yanks  had  best  lie 
low.  Now  it  was  dusk  and  he  knew 
there  was  no  one  there  who  would  in- 
terfere. The  boots  had  fitted  Larcom 
once;  he  put  his  feet  into  what  was  left 
of  them  without  any  need  of  pulling. 

"  They  're  at  Kirby's  spring;  you 
ought  to  know  it,"  the  brutal  guard 
sneered  again.  "Now  git!" 

Larcom  marched  out  and  across  the 
yard.  Staples  was  still  on  guard  at  the 
gate.  He  recognized  Trap's  coat  and 
cap  as  they  came  near,  and  turned  his 
back.  The  uniforms  of  the  guards  had 
reached  that  degree  of  tatters  and 
patches  that  they  had  acquired  an  in- 
dividuality easily  recognized.  Larcom 


walked  out  at  the  gate  and  round  the 
angle  of  the  walls,  and  was  a  free  man 
once  more.  You  and  I  must  have  the 
like  experience  (and  I  pray  God  that 
neither  we  nor  any  ever  may  again), 
before  I  can  tell  or  you  understand  what 
those  words  mean.  In  five  minutes 
more  the  battered  fellow  is  where  we 
will  not  follow  him.  But  we  may  pict- 
ure him  lying  among  the  bushes,  the 
stolid  woman  whose  love  and  faith 
have  conquered  all  things  for  his  sake 
mourning  and  rejoicing  brokenly  over 
him.  And  he  has  the  little  chap  at  last, 
pressed  ever  so  close  to  his  heart. 

Night  settled  down  upon  Finchley 
prison  one  evening  after  its  desolate 
fashion.  Just  at  dusk  there  came  walk- 
ing up  the  stairs  and  into  the  old  ward 
a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  guards. 
He  crossed  the  room  to  Brown's  and 
Larcom' s  old  bunk  and  sat  down. 
The  places  were  vacant,  and  had  been 
since  the  two  men  left.  The  prisoners 
drew  away  from  the  stranger,  talking 
together  sullenly  and  looking  over  their 
shoulders  at  him  with  no  friendly  faces. 
Then  Dexter  strode  up  to  him  and 
spoke. 

"Now  then,  you  Reb,  what  do  you 
want  here?  Move  on  now,  or  you  '11 
get  hove  out." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  cap  and 
showed  his  face,  about  as  ghastly  and 
deathlike  as  ever  walked  on  feet.  He 
smiled  in  their  angry  faces,  and  said,  — 

"  It 's  only  me,  it  ain't  no  Reb.  Don't 
you  know  me,  Billy?  " 

And  Dexter  cried  out,  "  By  Judas, 
it's  old  Lark.  How  are  you,  Lark?  " 
and  he  offered  his  hand. 

But  Larcom  put  it  away  weakly. 
"  Thank  y',  Billy;  not  just  yet.  Wait 
till  I  tell  y'  how  't  is.  Come  around, 
boys,  and  give  me  a  chance;  I  'm  about 
played  out.  Boys,  I  went  back  on  to 
you  that  time,  and  you  was  pretty 
heavy  on  me,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  can 
blame  you.  But  I  calculate  I  've  made 
it  even  now.  I  've  seen  my  little  chap, 
boys;  I've  been  out  with  him  and  his 
mother  for  more  'n  a  week.  She  come 
all  the  way  to  see  me,  and  lugged  the 
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boy.  It 's  bard  to  believe  it,  boys,  but 
it 's  true,  and  I  seen  them  a  good  ways 
towards  home,  and  I  bid  them  good-by 
and  came  back."  Here  la-  stopped  a 
minute  and  made  Trap's  cap  do  serviee 
as  a  handkerchief,  though  the  weather 
was  not  warm  and  the  cap  none  too 
clean.  "I  thought  I  should  never  get 
here,  boys  ;  y'  see,  there  's  plenty  '11 
lend  a  hand  goin'  away,  but  nobody 
won't  help  you  to  come  back.  It 's 
been  pretty  hard  on  me,  and  I  guess  I 
shan't  have  much  further  to  travel. 
But  I  come  back,  and  here  I  am ;  and  I 
guess  that 's  about  all." 

He  looked  round  at  their  dusky  forms 
and  faces,  sitting  before  them  in  the 
dark  corner,  and  then  he  added,  — 

"  And  now,  mates,  as  you  and  me 
has  been  sort  of  'stranged,  and  I  not 
saying  not  by  rights,  but  yet  tak- 
ing it  uncommon  rough  of  you;  and 
how  that  God  A 'mighty  's  give  me  an- 
other try,  and  I  come  back  free  and 
unbeholden  and  says  to  you  such  as  I 
have;  and  being  about  played,  as  I  was 
saying,  and  not  going  much  further  than 
this  here  bunk  of  me  and  Browny's, 
and  wanting  to  come  round  to  you  all 
and  shake  hands  on  it;  if  there  's  any 
present  as  would  like  to  come  up  and 
say  bygones  and  call  it  square,  why, 
here  's  what 's  left  o'  mine,  and  thank- 
ful to  be  able."  And  he  hung  his 
skeleton  hand  over  his  knees  like  a 
raveled  and  knotted  bell-rope. 

"Boys,"  said  Dexter,  facing  round, 
"if  there's  any  now  present  has  any- 
thing to  say  agin  the  propersition  made, 
he  ain't  no  mate  o"  mine.  How  are  you, 
Lark,  old  boy!  Here's  both  o'  mine, 
if  they '11  do  you  any  good;  only  don't 
go  to  talking  of  pegging  out.  It 's  agin 
the  rules  o'  the  camp." 

One  after  another  they  followed  Pex- 
ter's  lead,  and  came  and  shook  ha  in  Is 
with  him,  and  each  said  his  uough  word 
of  greeting  and  reconciliation.  All  but 
one.  Dan  Garman  lay  all  the  while  in 
his  bunk,  a  dark,  low,  thick-set  fellow, 
whom  nobody  liked,  and  who  had  hern 
found  guilty  of  robbing  his  mates  and 
had  received  rough  justice  at  their 
hands.  Larcom  missed  him  and  Kepler, 


with  others;  Kepler  had  been  taken  out 
dead  the  day  before.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  get  Garman  out,  but  he  swore 
at  them  and  said  no,  he  'd  see  him  in 
fire  and  brimstone  first.  So  they  bade 
Lark  not  mind  him. 

"  I  'm  glad  that 's  gone,  boys,"  Lark 
said.  "  I  'm  one  of  you  now,  and  I 
thank  you." 

Larcom  talked  to  Dexter  apart  for 
a  minute,  and  then  Dexter  got  a 
handful  of  straw  and  began  breaking 
off  pieces  two  or  three  inches  lonj. 
and  the  word  was  passed  under  the 
breath  that  they  were  to  draw  lots  for 
the  soldier's  cap  and  coat  that  had 
passed  Larcom  out  and  in  again  unsus- 
pected. For  one  man  of  those  n\t\ 
there  was  a  pretty  fair  chance  of  liberty 
and  home,  and  not  one  of  them  all  but 
was  profoundly  moved  and  anxious. 
Not  a  man  spoke  while  Dexter  sat  and 
counted  and  broke  the  straws,  nor 
was  his  own  hand  too  steady.  Doubt- 
less his  thoughts  were  far  away  as  he 
finished  the  number  and  gnawed  off  the 
last,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  his, 
making  it  full  twice  as  long  as  th 
so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake.  He 
came  then  and  put  them  into  Larcom's 
hand. 

"How  many  is  there?"  Larcom 
asked. 

"  Sixty-three,  without  Dan.  I  don't 
count  him." 

"  Give  me  one  more,  Billy,"  Larcom 
said;  "  I  don't  bear  no  grudge." 

Dexter  muttered  something  like  curs- 
ing, but  he  brought  another  straw. 

"It's  your  deal,  Lark,"  he  said. 
"  But  he  lias  n't  got  no  right." 

"  Did  you  count  me,  Billy?  " 

"  Yes,  Lark;  sixty-four  's  all  told." 

"  Then  here  's  mine,"  Larcom  >aid. 
taking  out  a  short  straw.  "  Come  on, 
now,  boys." 

Orderly  and  silently  they  filed  round, 
and  sixty-two  nervous  hands  drew  an 
unspeakably  bitter  pan-.:  out  of  Lareom's 
hand.  Dexter  was  the  last.  I. 
looked  up  in  his  face  as  he  reached  and 
drew.  There  svere  only  two  straw-. 
and  he  drew  a  short  one.  Lareom 
opened  his  hand  and  the  long  str.: 
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across  his  bony  fingers.  Dexter  stood 
and  stared  at  his  own  hand  and  at  Lar- 
com's.  It  was  so  near,  no  wonder  it 
shook  him. 

"I  wanted  you  to  have  it,  Billy," 
Larcom  said;  "I'm  devilish  sorry." 

Dexter  never  answered  a  word,  but 
turned  straight  about  and  went  and  hid 
him'self  in  his  dark  corner.  Larcom 
turned  his  eyes  toward  Garman's  bunk; 
the  fellow  was  leaning  out  of  it,  with 
eager,  fox  eyes  staring  through  the  dusk. 
Larcom  reached  the  straw  at  him,  and 
he  came  sliding  out  and  took  it,  gath- 
ered up  the  cap  and  coat,  and  went 
back  with  them  into  his  bunk  without  a 
word.  Then  Larcom  laid  himself  down 
in  the  bunk  as  wearily  as  ever  man  went 
to  his  rest,  and  those  who  were  next 
him  thought  it  was  true,  as  he  said, 
that  he  would  not  go  much  further  on 
'this  side  the  impenetrable  wall. 

The  night  was  pretty  sharp,  and  some 
of  the  well  ones  shivered  in  the  dismal 
place;  Larcom  was  too  tired  to  sleep 
and  suffered  severely  with  cold.  It 
seemed  to  him  near  morning,  but  was 
not  yet  very  late,  when  some  one  came 
and  laid  a  blanket  over  him  cautiously, 
and  was  creeping  away  again,  but  stopped 
and  crouched  down  close  by  on  the  floor. 
Larcom  was  going  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
failed,  through  faintness  and  cold. 

"  Lark,"  said  a  low,  coarse,  cautious 
voice.  He  knew  it  was  Garman's,  but 
had  never  heard  it  quite  like  that. 
"  Lark,"  the  voice  repeated,  "  are  you 
cold  now?  " 

"No,  Dan,  not  now,"  Larcom  an- 
swered. And  a  long  shiver,  half-sob, 
like  a  child's,  ran  through  the  words. 
The  fellow  went  and  brought  all  his 
outer  clothing  and  spread  it  over  him, 
and  Trap's  coat  on  top  of  that,  and 
tucked  them  round  him.  Then  he 
crouched  down  awhile  again  by  the  bed 
in  the  dai'kness. 

"  Lark,"  he  said  finally,  in  the  same 
hoarse,  low  voice.  . 

And  the  querulous  voice  answered 
weakly,  "Well,  Dan?" 

"  You    said    you     did  n't    bear    no 


No,  Dan." 


Then  there  was  silence  a  while,  and 
they  heard  Dexter  across  the  room  talk- 
ing in  his  sleep:  — 

"  You  might  'a'  waited,  Susie.  You 
knew  I  'd  'a'  come  if  I  could." 

Then  he  whimpered  a  little  and  mut- 
tered incoherently.  Snoring  Chauncey 
woke  himself  with  a  fiercer  snort,  turned 
over,  and  then  all  was  still  again.  Gar- 
man's low  voice  spoke  again  presently, 
with  something  like  awe  in  it  now :  — 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  croak,  Lark?  " 

"I  guess  so,  Dan,"  shivering  and  a 
little  fretfully.  "  It  's  rough,  Dan. 
Dan,"  after  a  minute,  "  do  you  know 
anything  you  could  say?  " 

Dan  knew  nothing  appropriate  to  such 
occasions  except  "  When  little  Samuel 
woke,  and  heard  his  breakfast  cookin' ! " 
He  asked  Lark  if  he  thought  it  would  do 
any  good  to  say  that. 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not,"  Larcom  an- 
swered. "  Never  mind,  Dan!  " 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  Lark.  I  ain't  no 
good,  and  I  don't  know  nothin'.  And  I 
ain't  got  nobody  to  learn  me.  Lark," 
he  added  after  a  pause,  "  what  I  was 
goin'  to  say  to  you,  don't  you  go  to  have 
your  woman  and  her  young  one  a-layin' 
on  your  mind.  If  you  give  me  leaf 
and  tell  me  where,  I  been  blacksmithin' 
twenty  year  now,  and  a  money-makin' 
business,  and  ain't  afraid  of  no  man, 
give  me  hammer  and  rasp,  —  and  what  I 
say  to  you,  Lark,  is  I  '11  see  to  'em,  such 
as  it  is." 

Larcom  lifted  himself  on  his  arm  and 
tried  to  look  over  the  side  into  the 
shadowed,  crouching  fellow's  face. 

"  There  's  matches  in  Trap's  coat. 
Get  them,"  he  said. 

Garman  groped  about  the  bunk  and 
got  them. 

•"Light    it,"    Larcom    said.      "Get 
up." 

Garman  rose  on  his  knees,  scratched 
a  match,  and  held  up  the  flickering 
flame.  By  its  light  Larcom  saw  the 
cowering,  half-naked  figure  of  the  man, 
and  stared  hard  into  his  ugly  face. 
Half-revealed  faces  rose  and  looked  at 
them  out  of  the  gloom. 

"  Dan  Garman,"  he  said,  his  white 
lips  trembling,  "  lookin'  in  a  dyin' 
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man's  face  and  sayin'  as  you  have,  do 
you  mean  true  and  on  the  square? 

And  Garman  prayed  for  fearful  and 
eternal  retribution  on  his  soul  if  he  did 
not. 

"  So  help  you,  Dan?" 

"  So  help  me  God!" 

The  match  was  out,  and  Larcom  fell 
back  in  the  bunk.  "  Thank  y',  Dan.  I 
believe  you,"  he  said  out  of  the  black 
corner.  "  I  don't  mind  so  much  now." 

He  told  him  the  place  where  they 
lived.  Garman  felt  for  his  hand  and 
his  fingers  recoiled  when  they  found  it, 
it  was  so  fleshless,  clammy,  and  cold. 
He  fumbled  with  it  awkwardly  a  minute, 
and  then  stowed  it  away  under  the 
clothes. 

"Don't  mind  me,  go  to  bed  now," 
Lareom  said.  "  Good  night,  Dan." 

"  Good  night,  Lark.  I  '11  be  right 
here  if  you  want  me.  I  '11  lay  by  you 
till  mornin'." 


He  .Middled  himself  down  in  a  ball  on 
the  Hour,  fur  cold;  and  after  a  while  he 
forgot  cold  and  all  and  lay  irmtly  snor- 
ing. When  he  rn-e  in  the  dawn  and 
dressed  himself,  stiff  and  son-.  Larn.m 
was  fast  asleep,  and  be  did  not  wake 
him,  but  watched  his  chance,  put  on  the 
enemy's  eoat  and  cap,  and  marched  out 
boldly  and  got  safely  away. 

It  was  pretty  late  when  Dexter  came 
over  and  looked  into  Larcom's  face, 
tun..  I  partly  away;  and  he  said  to 
Chauncey  near  by,  — 

"  He  *s  sleeping  sweet  and  smiling  to 
himself.  You  bet  he  's  dreaming  of  the 
little  ,-hap." 

He  would  not  have  waked  him  for  the 
world,  but  he  could  not  help  leaning 
over  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  cheek. 
He  stood  up  then  and  turned  to  those 
near  him  with  an  altered  face. 

"  Lark's  got  the  start  of  us,  boys," 
he  said.  "  Lark  's  gone  home!  " 

James  T.  McKay. 


THE   LONG    DAYS. 

Yfis!  they  are  here  again,  the  long,  long  days, 
After  the  days  of  winter,  pinched  and  white: 
Soon,  with  a  thousand  minstrels  comes  the  light, 

Late,  the  sweet  robin-haunted  dusk  delays. 

But  the  long  days  that  bring  us  back  the  flowers, 
The  sunshine,  and  the  quiet-dripping  rain, 
And  all  the  things  we  knew  of  spring,  again, 

The  long  days  bring  not  the  long-lost  long  hours. 

The  hours  that  now  seem  to  have  been  each  one 
A  summer  in  itself,  a  whole  life's  bound, 
Filled  full  of  deathless  joy — where,  in  his  round, 

Have  these  forever  faded  from  the  sun'.-' 

The  fret,  the  fever,  the  unrest  endures, 

But  the  time  flies Oh,  try,  my  little  lad, 

Coming  so  hot  and  play-worn,  to  be  glad 

And  patient  of  the  long  hours  that  are  yours  ! 

\V.  D.  Uowells 
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SIENA,  October  15. 

FLORENCE  being  oppressively  hot  and 
delivered  over  to  the  mosquitoes,  the 
occasion  seemed  excellent  to  pay  that 
visit  to  Siena  which  I  had  more  than 
once  planned  and  missed.  I  arrived 
late  in  the  evening,  by  the  light  of  a 
magnificent  moon,  and  while  a  couple 
of  benignantly  mumbling  old  crones 
were  making  up  my  bed  at  the  inn,  I 
strolled  forth  in  quest  of  a  first  impres- 
sion. Five  minutes  brought  me  to 
where  I  might  gather  it  unhindered, 
as  it  bloomed  in  the  white  moonshine. 
The  great  Piazza  in  Siena  is  famous, 
and  though  in  this  day  of  photographs 
none  of  the  world's  wonders  can  pretend, 
like  Wordsworth's  phantom  of  delight, 
really  "to  startle  and  waylay,"  yet  as  I 
suddenly  stepped  into  this  Piazza  from 
under  a  dark  archway,  it  seemed  a  vivid 
enough  revelation  of  the  picturesque.  It 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  horseshoe, 
the  untraveled  reader  who  has  turned 
over  his  traveled  friend's  portfolio  will 
remember;  or  better,  of  a  bow,  in  which 
the  high  faqade  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
forms  the  chord  and  everything  else  the 
arc.  It  was  void  of  any  human  pres- 
ence which  could  recall  me  to  the  cur- 
rent year,  and,  the  moonshine  assisting, 
I  had  half  an  hour's  fantastic  vision 
of  mediaeval  Italy.  The  Piazza  being 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  —  or  rather, 
as  I  believe  science  affirms,  in  the  cup 
of  a  volcanic  crater,  —  the  vast  pave- 
ment converges  downward  in  slanting 
radiations  of  stone,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
great  wheel,  to  a  point  -directly  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo,  which  may  figure  the 
hub,  though  it  is  nothing  more  orna- 
mental than  the  mouth  of  a  drain.  The 
Palazzo  stands  on  the  lower  side  and 
might  seem,  in  spite  of  its  goodly  mass 
and  its  embattled  cornice,  to  be  rather 
defiantly  out-countenanced  by  the  huge 
private  dwellings  which  occupy  the  op- 
posite eminence.  This  might  be  —  if  it 
were  not  that  the  Palazzo  asserts  itself 


with  an  architectural  gesture,  as  one 
may  say,  of  extraordinary  dignity. 

On  the  firm  edge  of  the  edifice,  from 
bracketed  base  to  gray-capped  summit 
against  the  sky,  there  grows  a  slender 
tower  which  soars  and  soars  till  it  has 
given  notice  of  the  city's  greatness  over 
the  blue  mountains  which  define  the 
horizon.  It  rises  straight  and  slim  as  a 
pennoned  lance,  planted  on  the  steel- 
shod  toe  of  a  mounted  knight,  and  re- 
tains unperturbed  in  the  blue  air,  far 
above  the  changing  fashions  of  the 
market-place,  an  indefinable  expression 
of  plain  mediaeval  rectitude  and  pure 
chivalric  honor.  This  beautiful  tower 
is  the  finest  thing  in  Siena,  and,  in  its 
simple  fashion,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  As  it  stood  silvered  by  the 
moonlight  during  my  traveler's  reverie, 
it  seemed  to  say  with  peculiar  distinct- 
ness that  it  survived  from  an  order  of 
things  which  the  march  of  history  had 
trampled  out,  but  which  had  had  an 
epoch  of  intense  vitality.  The  gigantic 
houses  inclosing  the  rest  of  the  Piazza 
took  up  the  tale,  and  seemed  to  murmur, 
u  We  are  very  old  and  a  trifle  weary, 
but  we  were  built  strong  and  piled  high, 
and  we  shall  last  for  many  a  year.  The 
present  is  cold  and  heedless,  but  we 
keep  ourselves  in  heart  by  brooding 
over  our  treasure  of  memories  and  tra- 
ditions. We  are  haunted  houses  in 
every  creaking  timber  and  crumbling 
stone."  In  the  moonshine,  one  may 
fancy  a  group  of  Sienese  palazzi  drop- 
ping a  few  dusky  hints,  in  this  manner, 
to  a  well-disposed  American  traveler. 

Since  that  night  I  have  been  having 
a  week's  daylight  knowledge  of  this  an- 
cient city,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
present  it  as  anything  more  than  a 
vague  amplification  of  those  fantastic 
principles  of  the  various  Italian  towns 
I  have  seen.  Siena  has  kept,  to  the 
eye,  her  historic  physiognomy  most  un- 
changed. Other  places,  perhaps,  may 
treat  you  to  as  drowsy  a  perfume  of 
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antiquity,  but  few  of  them  exhale  it 
from  so  large  a  surface.  Lying  massed 
within  her  walls  upon  a  do/en  eliiMeivd 
hill-tops,  Siena  still  looks  like  a  place 
which  once  lived  in  a  large  way;  and  if 
much  of  her  old  life  is  extinct,  her 
moldering  ashes  form  a  very  goodly 
pile.  This  general  impression  of  the 
past  is  the  main  thing  that  she  h;is  to 
offer  the  casual  observer.  The  casual 
observer  is  generally  not  very  learned 
nor  much  of  an  historical  specialist;  his 
impression  is  necessarily  vague,  and 
many  of  the  chords  of  his  imagination 
respond  with  a  rather  muffled  sound. 
But  such  as  it  is,  his  impression  keeps 
him  faithful  company  and  reminds  him 
from  time  to  time  that  even  the  lore  of 
(icnnan  doctors  is  but  the  shadow  of 
satisfied  curiosity.  I  have  been  living 
at  the  inn  and  walking  about  the  streets; 
these  are  the  simple  terms  of  my  expe- 
rience. But  inns  and  streets  in  Italy 
are  the  vehicles  of  half  one's  knowl- 
edge; if  one  has  no  fancy  for  their  les- 
sons, one  may  burn  one's  note-book. 
In  Siena  everything  is  Sienese.  The 
inn  has  an  English  sign  over  the  door — 
a  little  battered  plate  with  a  rusty  repre- 
sentation of  the  lion  and  the  unicorn;  but 
advance  hopefully  into  the  moldy  stone 
alley  which  serves  as  vestibule,  and  you 
will  find  loeal  color  enough.  The  land- 
lord, I  was  told,  had  been  servant  in  an 
English  family,  and  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  met  the  frown  of  the  casual 
Anglo-Saxon  after  the  latter's  first 
twelve  hours  in  his  establishment.  As 
he  failed  to  appear,  I  asked  the  waiter 
if  he  was  not  at  home.  "  Oh,"  said  the 
latter,  "  he 's  a  piccolo  vecchiotto  grasso 
who  does  n't  like  to  move."  I'm  afraid 
this  little  fat  old  man  has  simply  a  bad 
conscience.  It 's  no  small  burden  for 
one  who  likes  the  Italians  —  as  who 
doesn't,  under  this  restriction?  —  to 
have  this  matter  of  the  neglected,  the 
proscribed  scrubbing-brush  to  dispose 
of.  What  is  the  real  philosophy  of 
dirty  habits,  and  are  foul  surfaces 
merely  superficial?  If  unclean  manners 
have  in  truth  the  moral  meaning  which 
I  suspect  in  them,  we  must  love  Italy 
better  than  consistency.  This  a  number 


of  us  are  prepared  to  do,  but  while  we 
are  making  the  sacrifice  it  is  as  well  we 
should  know  it. 

We  may  plead,  moreover,  for  these 
impecunious  heirs  of  the  past,  that  even 
if  it  were  easy  to  be  clean  in  the  mid.-t 
of  their  molderiug  heritage,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  appear  so.  At  the  ri-k  of 
seeming  a  shamefully  sordid  Yankee,  I 
feel  tempted  to  say  that  the  prime  re- 
sult of  my  contemplative  strolls  in  tin- 
dusky  alleys  of  Siena  is  an  ineffable 
sense  of  disrepair.  Everything  is  crack- 
ing, peeling,  fading,  crumbling,  rotting. 
No  young  Sienese  eyes  rest  upon  any- 
thing youthful;  they  open  into  a  world 
battered  and  befouled  with  long  use. 
Everything  has  passed  its  meridian  ex- 
cept the  brilliant  fa9ade  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  being  diligently  retouched 
and  restored,  and  a  few  private  palaces 
whose  broad  fronts  seem  to  have  been 
lately  furbished  and  polished.  Siena 
was  long  ago  mellowed  to  the  pictorial 
tone;  the  operation  of  time,  now,  is 
to  deposit  shabbiness  upon  shabbiness. 
But  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  patient, 
sturdy,  sympathetic  shabbiness,  which 
soothes  rather  than  irritates  the  nerves, 
and  has  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  as  long 
a  career  to  run  as  most  of  our  brittle 
New- World  freshness.  It  projects  at  all 
events  a  deeper  shadow  into  the  con- 
stant twilight  of  the  narrow  streets  — 
that  vague,  historic  dusk,  as  I  may  call 
it,  in  which  one  walks  and  wonders. 
These  streets  are  hardly  more  than  >in- 
uous  flagged  alleys,  into  which  the  hu-_re 
black  houses,  between  their  almost  meet- 
ing cornices,  suffer  a  meagre  light  to  fil- 
ter down  over  rough-hewn  stone,  past 
windows  often  of  graceful  Gothic  form, 
and  great  pendent  iron  rings  and  twist- 
ed sockets  for  torches.  Scattered  over 
their  many-headed  hill,  they  are  often 
quite  grotesquely  steep,  and  so  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages  that  the  sound  of 
wheels  is  only  a  trifle  less  anomalous 
than  it  would  be  in  Venice.  But  all 
day  long  there  comes  up  to  my  window 
an  incessant  shuffling  of  feet  and  clangor 
of  voices.  The  weather  is  very  warm 
for  the  season,  all  the  world  is  out  of 
doors,  and  the  Tuscan  tongue  (which 
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in  Siena  is  reputed  to  have  a  classic 
purity)  is  wagging  in  every  imaginable 
key.  It  does  n't  rest  even  at  night,  and 
I  am  often  an  uninvited  guest  at  con- 
certs and  conversazioni  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  concerts  are  some- 
times charming.  I  not  only  don't  curse 
my  wakefulness,  but  I  go  to  my  window 
to  listen.  Three  men  come  caroling  by, 
trolling  and  quavering  with  voices  of  de- 
lightful sweetness,  or  a  lonely  troubadour 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  draws  such  artful  love- 
notes  from  his  clear,  fresh  tenor,  that  I 
seem  for  the  moment  to  be  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  opera,  watching  some  Ru- 
bini  or  Mario  go  "  on,"  and  waiting  for 
the  round  of  applause.  In  the  intervals, 
a  couple  of  friends  or  enemies  stop  — 
Italians  always  make  their  points  in  con- 
versation by  stopping,  letting  you  walk 
on  a  few  paces,  to  turn  and  find  them 
standing  with  finger  on  nose,  and  engag- 
ing your  interrogative  eye  —  they  pause, 
by  a  happy  instinct,  directly  under  my 
window,  and  dispute  their  point  or  tell 
their  story  or  make  their  confidence.  I 
can  hardly  tell  which  it  is,  everything 
has  such  an  explosive  promptness,  such 
a  redundancy  of  inflection  and  action. 
Whatever  it  is,  it 's  a  story,  compared 
with  our  meagre  Anglo-Saxon  colloquies, 
or  rather  it 's  a  drama,  improvised, 
mimicked,  shaped  and  rounded,  carried 
bravely  to  its  denouement.  The  speak- 
er seems  actually  to  establish  his  stage 
and  face  his  footlights,  to  create  by  a 
gesture  a  little  scenic  circumscription 
about  him;  he  rushes  to  and  fro  and 
shouts  and  stamps  and  postures  and 
ranges  through  every  phase  of  his  in- 
spiration. I  observed  the  other  even- 
ing a  striking  instance  of  the  spontane- 
ity of  Italian  tgesture,  in  the  person  of  a 
little  Sienese  of  I  hardly  know  what  ex- 
act age  —  the  age  of  inarticulate  sounds 
and  the  experimental  use  of  a  spoon. 
It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  and  this  little 
man  had  accompanied  his  parents  to  the 
cafe.  The  Gaffe  Greco  at  Siena  is  a 
most  delightful  institution;  you  get  a 
capital  demi-tasse  for  three  sous,  and  an 
excellent  ice  for  eight,  and  while  you 
consume  these  easy  luxuries  you  may 
buv  from  a  little  hunchback  the  local 


weekly  periodical,  the  Vita  Nuova,  for 
three  centimes  (the  two  centimes  left 
from  your  sou,  if  you  are  under  the 
spell  of  this  magical  frugality,  will  do  to 
give  the  waiter).  My  young  friend  was 
sitting  on  his  father's  knee,  and  helping 
himself  to  the  half  of  a  strawberry-ice 
with  which  his  mamma  had  presented 
him.  He  had  so  many  misadventures 
with  his  spoon  that  this  lady  at  length 
confiscated  it,  there  being  nothing  left 
of  his  ice  but  a  little  crimson  liquid 
which  he  might  dispose  of  as  other  little 
boys  had  done  before  him.  But  he  was 
no  friend,  it  appeared,  to  such  irregular 
methods;  he  was  a  perfect  little  gentle- 
man, and  he  resented  the  imputation 
of  indelicacy.  He  protested,  therefore, 
and  it  was  the  manner  of  his  protest  that 
struck  me.  He  did  not  cry  audibly, 
though  he  made  a  very  wry  face.  It  was 
no  stupid  squall,  and  yet  he  was  too 
young  to  speak.  It  was  a  penetrating 
concord  of  inarticulably  pleading,  accus- 
ing sounds,  accompanied  with  the  most 
exquisitely  modulated  gestures.  The 
gestures  were  perfectly  mature;  he  did 
everything  that  a  man  of  forty  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  pouring  out 
a  flood  of  sonorous  eloquence.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  wrinkled  his 
eyebrows,  tossed  out  his  hands  and  fold- 
ed his  arms,  obtruded  his  chin  and 
bobbed  about  his  head  —  and  at  last,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  recovered  his  spoon. 
If  I  had  had  a-  solid  little  silver  one  I 
would  have  presented  it  to  him  as  a  tes- 
timonial to  a  perfect,  though  as  yet  un- 
conscious, artist. 

My  artistic  baby,  however,  has  di- 
verted me  from  what  I  had  in  mind,  — 
a  much  weightier  matter,  —  the  great 
private  palaces  which  are  so  powerful  a 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  city. 
They  are  extraordinarily  spacious  and 
numerous,  and  one  wonders  what  part 
they  can  play  in  the  meagre  economy  of 
the  Siena  of  to-day.  The  Siena  of  to- 
day is  a  mere  shrunken  semblance  pf 
the  vigorous  little  republic  which  in  the 
thirteenth  century  waged  triumphant 
war  with  Florence,  cultivated  the  arts 
with  splendor,  planned  a  cathedral 
(though  it  had  ultimately  to  curtail 
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the  design)  of  proportions  almost  un- 
equaled,  and  contained  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Many  of 
these  dusky  piles  still  bear  the  names  nf 
the  old  mediaeval  magnates,  whose  de- 
scendants occupy  them  in  a  much  more 
irresponsible  fashion.  Half  a  dozen  of 
them  are  as  high  as  the  Strozzi  and 
Kiceardi  palaces  in  Florence;  they 
could  n't  well  be  higher.  There  is  to 
an  American  something  richly  artiliei;il 
and  scenic,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  these 
colossal  dwellings  are  packed  together 
in  their  steep  streets,  in  the  depths  of 
their  little  inclosed,  agglomerated  city. 
When  we,  in  our  day  and  country,  raise 
a  structure  of  half  the  mass  and  stateli- 
ness,  we  leave  a  great  space  about  it  in 
the  manner  of  a  pause  after  an  effective 
piece  of  talking.  But  when  a  Siem-se 
countess,  as  things  are  here,  is  doing 
her  hair  near  the  window,  she  is  a  won- 
derfully near  neighbor  to  the  cavaliere 
opposite,  who  is  being  shaved  by  his 
valet.  Possibly  the  countess  does  not 
object  to  a  certain  chosen  publicity  at 
her  toilet:  an  Italian  gentleman  tells 
me  the  aristocracy  are  very  "  corrupt." 
Some  of  the  palaces  are  shown,  but  only 
when  the  occupants  are  at  home,  and 
now  they  are  in  villegyiatura.  Their 
villeggiatura  lasts  eight  months  of  the 
year,  the  waiter  at  the  inn  informs  me, 
and  they  spend  little  more  than  the  car- 
nival in  the  city.  The  gbssip  of  an  inn- 
waiter  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  even  such  meagre  history 
as  this,  but  I  confess  that  when  I  have 
come  in  from  my  strolls  with  a  kind  of 
irritated  sense  of  the  dumbness  of  stones 
and  mortar,  I  have  listened  with  a  cer- 
tain avidity,  over  my  dinner,  to  the 
proffered  confidences  of  the  worthy  man 
who  stands  by  with  a  napkin.  His  talk 
is  really  very  fine,  and  he  prides  him- 
self greatly  on  his  cultivated  tone.  He 
called  my  attention  to  it.  He  has  very 
little  good  to  say  about  the  Simon 
nobility.  They  are  "  proprio  d'origine 
egoista  "  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  and 
there  are  many  who  can't  write  their 
names.  This  may  be  calumny;  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  biggest  coronet  of 
them  all  could  have  spoken  more  deli- 


cately of  a  lady  of  peculiar  personal  ap- 
IH-arance,  who  had  bem  dining  near 
me.  "  She  's  too  fat,"  I  said  grossly, 
wlu-u  she  had  left  the  room.  The 
waiter  'shook  his  head,  with  a  little 
sniff:  UE  troppo  material*-."  This 
lady  and  her  companion  were  the  party 
whom,  thinking  I  would  relish  a  little 
company  (I  had  been  dining  alone  for  a 
week),  he  gleefully  announced  to  me  as 
newly-arrived  Ameri<*ins.  They  were 
Americans,  I  found,  who  wore  black 
lace  veils  pinned  on  their  heads,  con- 
veyed their  beans  to  their  mouths  with 
a  knife,  and  spoke  a  strange,  raucous 
Spanish.  They  were  from  Montevideo. 
The  genius  of  old  .Siena,  however,  would 
be  certainly  rather  amused  at  the  stress 
I  lay  on  the  distinction;  for  one  Ameri- 
can is  about  as  much  in  order  as  another, 
as  he  stands  before  the  great  loggia 
of  the  Casino  dei  Nobili.  The  nobility, 
which  is  very  numerous  and  very  rich, 
is  still,  said  the  Italian  gentleman  whom 
I  just  now  quoted,  perfectly  feudal. 
Morally,  intellectually,  behind  the  walls 
of  its  palaces,  you  '11  find  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  is  no  bourgeoisie  to 
speak  of;  immediately  after  the  aris- 
tocracy come  the  poor  people,  who  are 
very  poor  indeed.  My  friend's  account 
of  this  domiciliary  medievalism  made 
me  wish  more  than  ever,  as  an  amateur 
of  the  picturesque,  that  your  really  ap- 
preciative tourist  was  not  reduced  to 
simply  staring  at  black  stones  and  peep- 
ing up  stately  staircases;  but  that  when 
he  has  examined  the  facade  of  the  pal- 
ace, Murray  in  hand,  he  might  march 
up  to  the  great  drawing-room,  make;  hi.s 
bow  to  the  master  and  mistress,  the  old 
abbe  and  the  young  count,  and  invite 
them  to  favor  him  with  a  little  sketch 
of  their  social  philosophy,  or  a  few  first- 
rate  family  anecdotes. 

The  dusky  labyrinth  of  the  streets  of 
Siena  is  interrupted  by  two  great  sunny 
spaces:  the  fan-shaped  Piaz/a,  of  which 
I  just  now  said  a  word,  and  the  little 
square  in  which  the  cathedral  erects  its 
shining  walls  of  marble.  Of  course  .-im-f 
paying  the  great  Piazza  my  compliments 
by  moonlight,  I  have  strolled  through  it 
often  both  at  sunnier  and  shadier  hours. 
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The  market  is  held  there,  and  where  Ital- 
ians are  buying  and  selling  you  may  count 
upon  lively  entertainment.  It  has  been 
held  there,  I  suppose,  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
cost  of  eggs  and  earthen  pots  has  been 
gradually  but  vigorously  increasing.  The 
buyers,  nevertheless,  wrestle  over  their 
purchases  as  lustily  as  if  they  were  four- 
teenth century  burghers  suddenly  wak- 
ing up  in  horror  to  current  pieces.  You 
have  but  to  walk  aside,  however,  into 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  to  feel  yourself 
very  much  like  a  thrifty  old  mediae valist. 
The  state  affairs  of  the  republic  were 
formerly  transacted  here,  but  it  now 
gives  shelter  to  modern  law-courts  and 
other  prosy  business.  I  was  marched 
through  a  number  of  vaulted  halls  and 
chambers,  which,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
administrative  sessions  held  in  them,  are 
peopled  only  with  the  presence  of  the 
great,  moldering,  archaic  frescoes  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings.  The  chief  painters 
of  the  Sienese  school  lent  a  hand  in 
decorating  them,  and  you  may  complete 
here  the  connoisseurship  in  which,  pos- 
sibly, you  embarked  at  the  Academy. 
I  say  "possibly,"  in  order  to  be  very 
judicial,  for  my  own  observation  has 
led  me  no  great  length.  I  have  been 
taking  an  idle  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  the  Sienese  school  has  suffered  my 
enthusiasm  peacefully  to  slumber,  and 
benignantly  abstained  from  adding  to 
my  intellectual  responsibilities.  "A  for- 
midable rival  to  the  Florentine,"  says 
some  book  —  I  forget  what  —  into  which 
I  recently  glanced.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  say 
I;  the  Florentines  may  rest  on  their 
laurels  all  along  the  line.  The  early 
painters  of  the  two  groups  have  indeed 
much  in  common;  but  the  Florentines 
had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  their 
efforts  gathered  up  and  applied  by  a 
few  preeminent  spirits,  such  as  never 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  groping  Sien- 
ese. Fra  Angelico  and  Ghirlandaio 
said  all  their  feebler  confreres  dreamt  of, 
and  a  great  deal  more  beside,  but  the 
inspiration  of  Simone  Memmi  and  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti  and  Sano  di  Pietro 
has  a  painful  air  of  never  efflorescing 
into  a  maximum.  Soddoma  and  Becca- 


fumi  are  to  my  taste  a  rather  abortive 
maximum.  But  one  should  speak  of 
them  all  gently  —  and  I  do,  from  my 
soul;  for  their  earnest  labors  have 
wrought  a  truly  picturesque  heritage 
of  color  and  rich,  figure-peopled  shadow 
for  the  echoing  chambers  of  their  old 
civic  fortress.  The  faded  frescoes  cover 
the  walls  like  quaintly-storied  tapestries; 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  please.  If 
one  owes  a  large  debt  of  pleasure  to 
painting,  one  gets  to  think  of  the  whole 
history  of  art  tenderly,  on  the  conscious 
experience  of  a  single  mysterious  spirit, 
and  one  shrinks  from  saying  rude  things 
about  any  particular  phase  of  it,  just  as 
one  would  from  touching  brusquely  upon 
an  erratic  episode  in  the  life  of  a  person 
one  esteemed.  You  don't  care  to  re- 
mind a  grizzled  veteran  of  his  defeats, 
and  why  should  we  linger  in  Siena  to 
talk  about  Beccafumi  ?  I  don't  indeed 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  an  amateur  with 
whom  I  have  just  .been  discussing  the 
matter,  that  "  Soddoma  is  a  precious 
poor  painter,  and  Beccafumi  no  painter 
at  all;  "  but  opportunity  being  limited,  I 
am  willing  to  let  the  remark  about  Bec- 
cafumi pass  for  true.  With  regard  to 
Soddoma,  I  remember  seeing  four  years 
ago  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa  a  certain  little  dusky  specimen 
of  the  painter  —  an  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
if  I  'm  not  mistaken  —  which  was  full  of 
a  kind  of  gloomy  grace.  One  rarely 
meets  him  in  general  collections,  and  I 
had  never  done  so  till  the  other  day. 
He  was  not  prolific,  apparently;  he 
had  elegance,  and  his  rarity  is  a  part 
of  it. 

Here  in  Siena  are  a  couple  of  dozen 
scattered  frescoes,  and  three  or  four 
canvases;  his  masterpiece  among  oth- 
ers, a  very  impressive  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  figures  or  the  ladders ; 
but  while  it  lasts  the  scene  is  all  very 
solemn  and  graceful  and  sweet  —  too 
sweet  for  so  bitter  a  subject.  Soddoma's 
women  are  strangely  sweet;  a  certain 
ingenious,  fanciful  trick  of  posturing 
seems  to  me  the  highest  point  the  author 
touches.  His  frescoes  have  all  the  same 
vague  softness,  and  a  kind  of  mild  niel- 
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ancholy,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  sincerest  part  of  them,  for  it  strikes 
me  as  being  simply  the  artist's  deprived 
suspicion  of  his  own  want  of  force. 
Once  he  determined,  however,  that  if 
he  could  not  be  strong,  he  would  make 
capital  of  his  weakness,  and  painted 
the  Christ  bound  to  the  Column,  of  the 
Academy.  It  is  resolutely  pathetic,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  painter  mixed  his 
colors  with  his  tears;  but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it  better  than  by  saying  that  it 
is,  pictorially,  the  first  of  the  modern 
C'hrists.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the 
last. 

The  main  strength  of  Sienese  art 
went,  possibly,  into  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral,  and  yet  even  here  the  strength 
is  not  of  the  greatest  strain.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  more  interesting  churches 
in  Italy,  there  are  few  more  richly  and 
variously  picturesque;  the  comparative 
meagroness  of  the  architectural  idea  is 
overlaid  by  a  marvelous  wealth  of  ingen- 
ious detail.  Opposite  the  church  —  with 
the  dull  old  archl>i>li<»p's  palace  on  one 
side  and  a  di-mantled  residence  of  the 
late  (Jrand  Duke  of  Tuscany  on  the 
other  —  is  an  ancient  hospital  with  a  big 
stone  bench  running  all  along  its  front. 
Here  1  have  sat  a  while  every  morning  for 
a  week,  like  a  philosophic  convalescent, 
watching  the  florid  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral glitter  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 
It  has  been  lavishly  restored  of  late 
years,  and  the  fresh  white  marble  of  the 
densely  clustered  pinnacles  and  statues 
and  beasts  and  flowers  seems  to  flash  in 
the  sunshine  like  a  mosaic  of  jewels. 
There  is  more  of  this  goldsmith's  work 
in  stone  than  I  can  remember  or  de- 
scribe; it  is  piled  up  over  three  great 
doors  with  immense  margins  of  exqui- 
site decorative  sculpture  —  still  in  the 
ancient  cream-colored  marble  —  and  be- 
neath three  sharp  pediments  embossed 
with  images  relieved  against  red  marble 
and  tipped  with  golden  mosaics.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  fantastic  and  lux- 
uriant, and,  on  the  whole,  very  lovely. 
As  an  affair  of  color  it  prepares  you  for 


the  interior,  which  is  supremely  rich  in 
mellow  tones  and  clustering  shadows. 
The  greater  i .art  of  it-  >urfaee  is  wrought 
in  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white 
marble,  but  as  the  latter  has  been 
dimmed  by  the  centuries  to  a  fine  mild 
brown,  the  place  seems  all  a  rich  har- 
mony of  grave  colors.  There  are  no 
pictures  to  speak  of,  hut  the  pavement  is 
covered  with  certain  elaborate  d< 
in  black  and  white  mosaic  after  cartoons 
by  Beccafumi.  The  patient  skill  of 
these  compositions  makes  them  a  really 
superb  piece  of  decoration ;  but  even  here 
my  friend  whom  I  lately  quoted  refu-ed 
to  reli-h  this  over-ripe  fruit  of  the  Sien- 
ese school.  The  designs  are  nonsensical. 
he  declares,  and  all  his  admiration  is  for 
the  cunning  artisans  who  have  imitated 
the  hatchings  and  shadings  and  hair- 
strokes  of  the  pencil  by  the  finest  curves 
of  inserted  black  stone.  But  the  true 
romance  of  handiwork  at  Siena  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  superb  stalls  of  the  choir, 
under  the  colored  light  of  the  great 
wheel  window.  Wood  carving  is  an 
historic  specialty  of  the  city,  and  the 
best  masters  of  the  art  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  bestowed  their  skill  on 
this  exquisite  enterprise.  It  is  like  the 
frost-work  on  one's  window-panes  in- 
terpreted in  polished  oak.  I  have  rare- 
ly seen  a  more  vivid  and  touching  em- 
bodiment of  the  peculiar  patience  of 
media-val  craftsmanship.  Into  such  art- 
istry as  this  the  author  seems  to  put 
more  of  hi.-  per-i.nal  stih>;ance  than  into 
any  other;  he  has  not  only  to  wrestle 
with  his  subject,  but  with  his  material. 
He  is  richly  fortunate  when  his  sub- 
ject is  charming — when  hi-  devices, 
inventions,  and  fanta.-ies  sprin-.:  lightly 
to  his  hand;  for  in  the  material  it -eh. 
when  a-_re  and  use  have  ripened  and 
polished  and  darkened  it  to  the  rich- 
ness of  ebony  and  to  a  greater  warmth, 
there  is  something  snrpas^in^lv  delec- 
table and  venerable.  Wander  l>ehind 
the  altar  at  Siena  when  the  chanting  is 
over  and  the  incense  has  faded,  and 
look  at  the  stalls  of  the  Barile. 

H.  James ,  Jr. 
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THE   RAVENS   OF   ODIN.1 

TALL,  serene,  stood  mighty  Odin 
On  the  lofty  Valhal's  crest, 
Gazed  upon  the  deep  untrodden 
In  the  tempest-boding  west; 
And  the  murmured  prayers  of  mortals, 
'  Upward  borne  to  heaven's  portals, 
Wave-like  beat  upon  his  breast. 

On  his  ample  shoulder  perching 

Sat  a  raven  black  as  night; 

And  its  eyes  were  shrewd  and  searching: 

While  another,  snowy  white, 

Screaming  round  his  helmet  fluttered; 

Deep-hid  oracles  it  uttered, 

Cloudward  rising  in  its  flight. 

Where  the  glacier  peaks  of  Norway 

O'er  the  sunny  valleys  loom, 

Like  huge  Trolls  who  guard  the  doorway 

To  the  silent  land  of  doom, 

Sits  a  blue-eyed  Northland  maiden, 

Heavy-hearted,  sorrow-laden, 

Fairer  far  than  spring-time's  bloom. 

Lo,  he  comes,  the  fair-haired  Viking, 
Whom  she  pledged  her  love  and  faith; 
He  the  proud  and  valiant  sea-king,  — 
Southland  trembles  at  his  wrath. 
Round  his  banner  warriors  rally, 
As  he  steers  his  daring  galley 
O'er  the  billow's  stormy  path. 

Lo,  he  comes!    What  happy  tremblings 
Through  the  maiden's  bosom  dart! 
And  how  sweet  those  coy  dissemblings 
Of  the  grief  that  fills  her  heart ! 
For  the  sea  hides  many  a  danger, 
Hurricane  and  blood-avenger; 
And  young  love  is  loath  to  part. 

In  his  loving  arms  he  holds  her  — 
All  her  sorrow  is  forgot; 
To  his  bosom  close  he  folds  her, 
Where  his  heart  beats  fast  and  hot: 
"  Stay  thy  tears,  and  hush  thy  yearning; 

i  The  old  Norse  mythology  often  represents  Odin  as  sitting  upon  the  pinnacle  of  heaven,  looking  down 
opon  the  world.  Two  ravens,  perching  upon  his  shoulder,  bring  him  tidings  of  all  that  takes  plcwe  upon 
the  earth. 
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Loving,  parting,  and  returning 
•     Is  the  Northland  warrior's  lot." 

Like  the  mists  that  veil  the  brimming 
Splendor  of  tin-  glurii-r  lake 
Rose  the  tears,  her  bright  eyes  dimming, 
As  to  him  she  gently  spake: 
"May  the  mighty  Odin  speed  thee, 
Balder  safe  to  haven  lead  thee, 
For  thy  loving  maiden's  sake." 

Quoth  the  Viking  :  "  Maiden  fairer 

Than  the  lily  on  the  lea, 

May  the  wrathful  Thunder-bearer 

Plunge  me  deep  into  the  sea, 

If  to  thee,  my  love's  sweet  haven  "  — 

From  the  copse  a  coal-black  raven 

Rose  and  screamed  full  bodingly. 

Tall,  serene,  stood  mighty  Odin 

On  the  lofty  Valhal's  crest, 

Gazed  upon  the  deep  untrqdden 

In  the  tempest-boding  west; 

Saw  a  gallant  Northland  vessel 

With  the  fierce- voiced  storm -winds  wre-tle, 

Rudderless  and  sore  distressed. 

In  the  prow,  with  head  uplifted, 
Stood  the  chief,  like  wrathful  Thor; 
Through  his  locks  the  snow-flakes  drifted, 
Bleached  their  hue  from  gold  to  hoar. 
'Mid  the  crash  of  mast  and  rafter 
Norsemen  leapt  through  death,  with  laughter, 
Up  to  Valhal's  wide-flung  door. 

And  anon  on  Odin's  shoulder 
Perched  the  bird  of  sorrow's  hue; 
And  the  dark'ning  air  grew  colder 
All  around  him,  as  he  flew. 
Woe,  ah  woe,  the  pledge  is  broken ! 
Two  black  feathers,  death's  sad  token, 
To  the  wanton  winds  he  threw. 

In  the  silvery  birch-trees'  shadow 

Sat  the  blue-eyed  Northland  maid, 

And  the  breeze  that  skimmed  the  meadow 

With  her  golden  tresses  playi  •  1; 

Sang  to  her  its  thrilling  story 

Of  her  Viking's  love  and  glory, 

As  it  danced  along  the  glade. 

And  the  maid  with  tender  yearning 
Rose  and  wandered  down  the  lea. 
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Pulled  a  daisy  flower,  and  turning, 
Plucked  its  petals  musingly;  * 

Murmuring,  as  she  saw  them  falling 
On  the  wind  and  past  recalling, 
Will  he  e'er  come  back  to  me?  " 

Ah,  but  o'er  the  meadow  cheery 
Straight  a  dismal  silence  spread, 
And  as  answer  to  her  query 
Came  a  croaking,  hoarse  and  dread. 
Two  black  feathers  slowly  lighted 
On  her  breast,  and  there  united. 
Ah,"  she  whispered,  "  he  is  dead!  " 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 


PRUDENCE   PALFREY. 


XVII. 


HOW    MR.    DILLINGHAM     LOOKED     OUT 
OF    A   WINDOW. 

IT  was  a  blustery,  frosty  morning; 
the  sensitive  twigs  of  trees  snapped  with 
the  cold;  the  brass  knockers  on  old- 
fashioned  doors  here  and  there  had  a 
sullen,  vindictive  look,  daring  you  to 
take  hold  of  them;  the  sky  was  slate- 
color.  There  was  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  but  the  wind,  sweeping  up  the 
street,  now  and  then  blew  the  white 
dust  into  blinding  clouds,  which,  burst- 
ing in  the  air  and  sifting  lazily  down- 
ward, seemed  to  Mr.  Dillingham,  as  he 
leaned  against  the  casement  of  a  win- 
dow in  the  Old  Bell  Tavern,  quite  like 
falling  snow. 

The  window  at  which  the  young  min- 
ister stood  was  directly  ov«r  the  front 
door,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  street  that  ran  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  thoroughfare 
and  terminated  at  the  steps  of  the  hotel. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  street  was  the 
long  bridge  —  hidden  from  time  to  time 
that  morning  by  the  swirls  of  dust  — 
leading  to  Willowbrook. 

Mr.  DilHngham  had  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  distant  object  approaching  from 
that  direction.  It  was  a  mere  speck 
when  he  first  descried  it  on  the  bridge, 


tossed  and  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
the  gale;  but  as  it  struggled  onward,  he 
was  not  slow  to  detect  in  this  atom  the 
person  of  Mr.  Dent's  coachman,  Win- 
gate.  Not  an  especially  interesting 
atom,  Wingate,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
the  rest  of  the  human  family;  but  he 
interested  Mr.  Dillingham  very  deeply 
this  morning. 

As  the  coachman  drew  nearer,  the 
young  minister  saw  that  he  held  some- 
thing white  clutched  in  his  hand,  which 
the  marauding  winds,  now  and  then 
swooping  down  on  him  from  around  the 
corners,  attempted  to  wrest  from  his 
grasp.  That  it  was  a  note  from  Miss 
Palfrey,  that  it  was  for  him,  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham, and  that  it  contained  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  hopes,  were  the  con- 
clusion^ at  which  he  arrived  before 
Wingate  gained  the  stone-crossing  op- 
posite the  hotel. 

As  Wingate  reached  this  point,  and 
was  backing  up  against  the  wind  which 
just  then  swept  furiously  around  the 
paint-shop  on  the  corner,  a  hack  stopped 
suddenly  on  the  crossway.  A  man 
leaned  from  the  window  and  called  to 
Wingate,  who  stared  at  him  stupidly 
for  a  moment,  then  rushed  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage  and  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  occupant;  then  the  two  entered  into 
an  animated  dialogue,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  energetic  pantomime  that  ensued. 
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Mr.  Dillingham  watched  this  encoun- 
ter —  evidently  unexpected  by  both  par- 
ties—  with  a  feverish  restlessness  not 
characteristic  of  him.  His  breath  came 
and  went  quickly,  and  his  impatience 
seemed  to  take  shape  and  become  crys- 
tallized in  eccentric  zigzag  lines  on  the 
pane  of  glass  nearest  his  lips.  It  was 
rapidly  growing  bitter  cold  without,  and 
the  frost  was  stretching  its  silvery  an- 
tennae over  all  the  windows. 

Finally  the  carriage  drove  off,  and 
Wingate,  as  if  possessed  to  prolong  the 
tantalizing  suspense  of  the  young  clergy- 
man, stood  motionless  on  the  curbstone 
several  minutes,  looking  after  the  re- 
treating vehicle.  Then  it  appeared  to 
occur  to  Wingate  that  he  was  freezing 
to  death,  and  he  crossed  over  briskly  to 
the  Old  Bell  Tavern. 

Mr.  Dillingham  hurried  into  the  hall 
and  snatched  the  note  from  the  be- 
numbed fingers  of  the  astonished  coach- 
man, who  was  accustomed  to  much 
suavity  and  frequent  fifty-cent  pieces 
from  the  parson. 

"  All  right,  Wingate;  thank  you!  " 
and  the  door  was  closed  unceremonious- 
ly upon  the  messenger. 

Mr.  Dillingham  broke  the  seal  of  the 
envelope,  and  read  the  note  at  a  glance, 
it  was  very  brief.  Directly  after 
jading  it  he  tore  the  paper  into  minute 
fragments,  which  he  threw  into  the 
grate.  The  gesture  with  which  he  ac- 
companied the  action,  rather  than  his 
face,  betrayed  strong  emotion;  for  his 
face  was  composed  now,  and  something 
almost  like  a  smile  played  about  his 
lips. 

He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  irresolute 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment;  then 
he  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  his 
sleeping-chamber,  and  took  down  his 
overcoat  from  a  shelf  in  the  black-walnut 
wardrobe. 

This  was  the  morning  after  Prue's 
musical  failure.  She  had  dispatched 
the  note  to  Mr.  Dillingham  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  but  it  had  been 
written  long  before.  She  had  written 
it  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning,  — 
sitting  in  a  ghostly  way  at  her  desk, 
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wrapped  in  a  white  cashmere  shawl, 
with  her  feet  thrust  into  a  pair  of  satin 
slippers  of  the  Cinderella  family,  while 
the  house  slept.  It  was  one  of  four 
letters.  The  first  was  six  pages,  this 
was  sixteen  lines,  —  a  lesson  for  scrib- 
blers. 

While  Wingate  was  on  his  way  to 
town  with  the  missive,  Prudence  was  in 
her  room  summoning  up  the  resolution 
to  tell  Mr.  Dent  what  she  had  done.  It 
was  not  a  cheerful  task  to  contemplate, 
remembering  how  unreasonable  and 
angry  he  had  been  when  she  opposed 
his  wishes  before.  She  had  an  un- 
clouded perception  of  the  disappoint- 
ment she  was  going  to  give  him  this 
time.  It  was  pretty  clear  to  her  that 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Dent  was  trying  to  read  the 
morning  paper,  when  the  library  door 
opened  gently;  he  did  not  look  up  at 
once,  supposing  it  was  Bodge,  the 
house-boy,  bringing  in  the  coals,  or 
Prudence  coming  to  tell  him  what  he 
dreaded  to  know  positively. 

When  he  did  look  up  he  saw  John 
Dent  standing  on  the  threshold  and 
smiling  upon  him  apologetically. 

"Good  God,  Jack!  is  that  you?" 
cried  Mr.  Dent,  letting  the  paper  slip  in 
a  heap  to  his  knees. 

"Yes,  I  — I  have  come  back." 

Mr.  Dent  was  not  a  superstitious  per- 
son, but  he  felt  for  maybe  ten  seconds 
that  that  was  an  apparition  standing 
over  there  in  the  doorway.  And  there 
was  much  in  John  Dent's  aspect  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  impression. 

He  was  worn  and  pale,  as  if  he  had 
just  recovered  from  a  long  illness,  or 
died  of  it;  his  cheeks  were  sunken,  his 
eyes  brilliant,  and  his  unkempt  black 
hair  was  blacker  than  midnight  against 
his  pallor.  A  shabby  overcoat  was 
thrown  across  one  shoulder,  concealing 
the  left  arm,  which  he  carried  stilily  at 
his  side.  There  was  a  squalor  and  a 
misery  about  him,  heightened  by  his 
smile,  that  would  have  touched  the  com- 
passion of  a  stranger.  Mr.  Dent  was 
in  a  depressed  mood  that  morning,  and 
this  woeful  figure  of  his  nephew,  stand- 
ing there  and  smiling  upon  him  like  a 
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thing  out  of  the  church-yard,  nearly 
brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  Jack,  boy,  how  ill  you  are!  " 

"I  am  only  tired,"  said  John  Dent, 
dropping  into  a  chair;  "that  and  the 
slight  hurt  I 've  got." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  about  that." 

"  You  heard  about  it?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did." 

"  How  could  you  have  heard  of  it?  " 

"  Colonel  Todhunter  brought  the 
news.  Gad!  I've  done  the  colonel 
something  of  an  injustice." 

"Colonel  Todhunter?" 

"I  didn't  believe  a  word  he  said; 
but  then,  he  declared  you  were  dead." 

"  Colonel  Todhunter  did?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  Colonel 
Todhunter,  for  that  would  n't  be  po- 
lite," said  John  Dent,  with  one  of  his 
old  smiles,  ' '  but  I  regret  to  state  that 
I  am  not  dead.  Who  is  Colonel  Tod- 
hunter, any  way  ?  ' ' 

Mr.  Dent  stared  at  him. 

"What!  you  don't  know  the  colonel? 
the  colonel  knows  you  very  well.  He 
told  us  all  about  it  —  the  skirmish, 
you  know,  in  which  you  were  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  "  —  Here  Mr. 
Dent  paused,  seeing  by  the  vacuous  ex- 
pression of  his  nephew's  face  that  the 
words  were  meaningless  to  him.  ' '  Dear 
me,"  he  thought,  "  how  very  much 
broken  up  he  is;  his  memory  is  wholly 
gone!" 

"Uncle  Ralph,"  said  John  Dent, 
' '  I  never  heard  of  Colonel  Todhunter 
until  this  moment;  I  have  not  been  in 
the  army ;  I  have  not  been  in  any  skir- 
mish; and  I  have  not  been  taken  pris- 
oner." 

This  was  too  calm  and  categorical  a 
statement  not  to  shake  Mr.  Dent  a  little 
in  his  suspicion  that  the  speaker  was 
laboring  under  some  mental  derange- 
ment. 

"  I  have  been  wounded,  to  be  sure," 
continued  John  Dent.  "  I  was  shot  in 
Western  Virginia,  in  the  woods,  on  my 
way  to  join  the  army,  —  shot  by  George 
Nevins,"  he  added  between  his  teeth. 
"  I  imagine  he  got  tired  of  me  at  last, 
and  concluded  to  kill  me.  He  failed 


this  time;  but  he  will  do  it,  if  that  is 
his  purpose." 

In  reading  John  Dent's  letter  to  Jo- 
seph Twombly,  Mr.  Dent  had  smiled  at 
what  he  considered  Jack's  hallucination 
touching  the  watch  which  he  supposed 
Nevins  was  keeping  over  him  night  and 
day;  but  this  attempt  on  Jack's  life,  if 
there  had  really  been  one,  at  a  spot  so 
remote  from  the  scene  of  the  robbery 
three  years  before,  gave  a  hue  of  proba- 
bility to  the  idea. 

Mr.  Dent  looked  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  at  his  nephew.  Perhaps  Jack 
was  insane.  Mr.  Dent's  faith  in  the 
general  correctness  of  the  colonel's  state- 
ments was  coming  back  to  him.  Sitting 
with  his  arms  hanging  at  his  side  and 
his  head  resting  on  his  chest  broodingly, 
Jack  seemed  like  a  person  not  quite 
right  in  his  mind. 

"  Where  is  this  Colonel  Todhunter?  " 
he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"Good  heavens!  don't  be  so  vio- 
lent!" 

"Where  is  he,  I  say?  " 

* '  How  can  I  tell  ?    The  man  's  gone." 

' '  How  long  since  ?  ' ' 

"A  fortnight  ago." 

"  Was  he  here,  —  in  this  house?  " 

"  He  came  here  one  afternoon,  repre- 
senting himself  as  your  friend ;  he  stayed 
in  the  town  four  or  five  days  after  that, 
I  believe." 

"  It  is  three  weeks  since  I  was  shot," 
said  John  Dent,  reflecting.  "  Did 
Twombly  see  him  ?  ' ' 

"  I  really  can't  say  whether  the  dea- 
con saw  him  or  not." 

"  I  don't  mean  the  deacon;  I  mean 
Joe." 

"  Joseph  was  in  Chicago;  been  there 
these  six  months." 

' '  Uncle,  what  kind  of  person  was  this 
Colonel  Todhunter?  Describe  him  to 
me." 

' '  He  was  something  of  a  character,  I 
should  say;  a  cool  customer;  he  made 
himself  very  much  at  home  —  with  my 
sherry. ' ' 

"  Very  gentlemanly,  and  rather 
pale?" 

"  Well,  the  sherry  was  pale,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Dent,  laughing,  "but  the 
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colonel  was  rather  florid  and  not  at  all 
gentlemanly;  that  is  to  say,  he  carried 
it  with  a  high  hand  in  the  town,  though 
In-  Ix-haved  decently  enough  when  he 
called  on  me." 

'•  What  was  he  like?" 

"  A  tall  man,  taller  than  you,  for  in- 
stance; strongly  built,  with  blue  eyes 
and  sandy  beard." 

"GEORGE  NEVINS!" 

"  Nonsense! "  said  Mr.  Dent. 

''It  was  George  Nevins,  I  tell  you!  " 

"Pooh!  you're  mad.  What  would 
bring  him  here,  of  all  the  places  in  the 
world  V" 

"  I  don't  know;  there  are  many  thinirs 
I  cannot  fathom;  but  this  I  do  know, 
you  have  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
most  daring  and  accomplished  scoundrel 
that  lives.  There  is  n't  his  match  in 
California  or  Nevada." 

"  Good  heavens;  "  ejaculated  Mr. 
Dent,  uneasily,  with  a  >ensation  of  hay- 
ing two  or  three  bullet-holes  in  the 
small  of  his  hack.  "  You  don't  really 
believe  that  that  man  was  the  fellow 
Nevins?" 

"I  do,  assuredly.  He  thought  he 
had  disposed  of  me,  and  he  came  here 
prospecting.  It  was  like  his  impudence. 
He  told  you  I  was  dead  ?  Well,  he  had 
good  reason  to  suppose  so." 

"  I  can't  believe  it.  Gad,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it!  If  it  had  been  he,  I  think  I 
should  have  turned  desperado  instinct- 
ive ly,  and  brought  him  down  with  the 
old  shot-gun."  And  Mr.  Dent  was 
making  a  motion  to  that  nearly  harmless 
weapon,  which  had  hung  for  years  un- 
loaded over  the  library  mantel-piece, 
when  L'rudcnce  walked  into  the  room. 

"Drop  Colonel  Todhunter,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Dent  hastily. 

In  romances  and  on  the  stage,  the 
nice!  ing  between  two  people  who,  hap- 
pily or  unhappily,  have  been  long  sepa- 
rated ,  is  made  the  occasion  of  much  sen- 
sational business;  but  I  have  observed 
that  people  in  real  life,  who  have  loved 
or  hated  each  other,  are  not  apt,  when 
they  meet  after  a  lapse  of  years,  either 
to  swoon  or  scowl  or  do  anything  strik- 
ingly dramatic. 

Prudence  neither  started  nor  fainted 


•when  she  found  John  Dent  with  her 
uncle;  she  had  seen  John  Dent  & 
from  the  hack  at  the  ^ute  ten  or 
minutes  previously,  —  perhaps  it  gave 
her  a  turn  at  the  instant,  —  and  she  had 
now  come  to  welcome  him  home.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  simple  or  nat- 
ural than  the  meeting  between  them. 
If  Prudence's  hand  was  a  trifle  cold,  her 
hands  were  habitually  cold;  it"  John 
Dent's  hand  was  hot,  he  had  a  gunshot- 
wound,  and  was  feverish. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Cousin  John," 
said  Prudence  simply,  as  if  she  had 
parted  with  him  yesterday,  and  had  not 
eaten  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  meals  since  that  day  when  he 
failed  to  come  back  to  dinner. 

This  is  shockingly  commonplace  and 
realistic,  I  know,  and  will  cost  me  a 
great  many  sentimental  readers;  but  I 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  facts. 

Prudence  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see 
John  Dent;  and  the  sincere  friendliness 
of  her  greeting  placed  him  at  his  ease. ' 
He  had  much  to  tell  of  his  wander- 
ings, and  much  to  be  told  of  Rivermouth 
affairs ;  and  very  soon  the  conversation 
flowed  on  between  these  three  with  only 
the  slightest  under-current  of  constraint. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  Prudence  like  that 
first  day,  long  ago,  when  John  Dent 
came  to  Rivermouth  and  surprised  her 
by  being  a  frank,  light-hearted  young 
fellow,  instead  of  the  mousing  Dryasdust 
>he  expected.  As  in  that  time  also,  he 
had  come  to  remain  only  a  brief  p 
there  were  dragons  still  at  large  and 
giants  yet  unslain.  As  soon  as  his  arm 
was  well,  he  would  bid  good -by  ag 
Rivermouth.  The  gold  he  was  going  in 
quest  of  now  was  that  small  quantity  of 
bullion  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  lieu- 
tenant's shoulder-straps. 

The  parallel  between  his  two  vi>it.-> 
occurred  to  John  Dent  himself,  as  he  sat 
there  chatting;  and  so  far  as  his  impe- 
cuniosity  went,  the  parallel  was  too  close 
to  be  agreeable.  be  had  had 

only  a  slender  outfit  and  a  few  hundred 
dollars;  and  now  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  navy  revolver,  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  his  uncle  eyed  thoughtfully  from 
time  to  time,  and  resolved  to  have 
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buried  in  the  back-garden  at  no  remote 
period. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  a  blissful  serenity, 
born  of  the  home-like  atmosphere  he  was 
breathing,  took  possession  of  John  Dent. 
His  misfortunes  were  visions  and  chi- 
meras; he  was  as  a  man  who,  awaking 
from  a  nightmare,  finds  himself  in  a 
comfortable  warm  room  with  the  day- 
light pouring  through  the  windows,  and 
strives  in  vain  to  recollect  the  dream 
that  a  moment  ago  appalled  him. 

He  looked  so  shabby,  and  uncared- 
for,  and  happy,  that  Prudence  was 
touched.  In  speaking  of  Parson  Wi- 
bird,  she  was  obliged  to  exert  all  her 
self-control  not  to  tell  John  Dent  of  the 
legacy.  Whatever  he  did,  he  should 
not  go  away  until  he  was  informed  of 
that.  She  lingered  on  the  subject  of  the 
parson's  death,  and  came  back  to  it  at 
intervals,  with  the  hope  that  her  guard- 
ian would  be  tempted  to  break  through 
the  now  slightly  binding  condition  of  the 
will.  But  the  old  parson  recalled  to 
Mr.  Dent's  mind  the  new  parson,  and 
he  broke  out,  with  that  fine  tact  which 
characterized  him,  "  By  the  way,  Jack, 
you  must  know  Dillingham;  he  's  a  cap- 
ital fellow." 

John  Dent  had  learned  from  Wingate, 
in  their  hurried  conference  at  the  street 
corner,  that  Prudence  was  still  unmar- 
ried ;  and  for  the  moment  he  had  forgot- 
ten everything  save  the  delicious  fact 
that  he  and  Prue  were  sitting  and  talk- 
ing together  as  of  old.  But  now  his 
countenance  fell. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  know  him,"  he 
contrived  to  say,  with  more  or  less  en- 
thusiasm. 

With  this,  Mr.  Dillingham  passed  out 
of  the  conversation,  and  did  not  drift 
into  it  again.  No  other  unfortunate 
word  or  allusion  ruffled  the  tranquillity 
of  that  morning,  which  made  way  with 
itself  so  quickly  that  Fanny  caused  a 
sensation  when  she  announced  dinner. 

The  afternoon  showed  a  similar  sui- 
cidal tendency;  and  shortly  after  tea, 
John  Dent,  who  began  to  feel  the  re- 
action of  the  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone, went  to  bed  in  the  same  room 
where  he  had  slept  three  years  before. 


Apparently,  not  a  piece  of  the  ancient 
mahogany  furniture,  which  resolved  it- 
self, wherever  it  was  practicable,  into 
carven  claws  grasping  tarnished  gilt 
balls,  had  been  moved  since  he  was 
last  there.  It  struck  him,  while  un- 
dressing, that  it  would  be  only  the 
proper  thing  for  him  to  go  around  the 
chamber  and  shake  hands  with  all  the 
friendly,  old  -  fashioned  paws,  —  they 
stretched  themselves  out  from  tables 
and  chairs  and  wardrobes  with  such  a 
faithful,  brute-like  air  of  welcome. 

The  castellated  four-post  bedstead, 
with  its  snowy  dimity  battlements, 
seemed  an  incredible  thing  to  John 
Dent  as  he  stood  and  looked  at  it  in  the 
weird  winter  moonlight.  It  was  many 
a  month  since  he  had  lain  in  such  a 
sumptuous  affair. 

A  sensuous  calm  stole  over  his  limbs 
when  he  stretched  himself  on  the  pliant 
springs  of  the  mattress;  then  the  im- 
possible blue  canaries,  pecking  at  the 
green  roses  on  the  wall-paper,  lulled  him 
to  sleep,  and  would  have  hopped  down 
from  the  twigs  and  covered  him  with 
leaves,  as  the  robins  covered  the  babes 
in  the  wood,  if  he  had  not  been  amply 
protected  by  a  great  silk  patch-quilt, 
deftly  done  into  variegated  squares  and 
triangles  by  Prue's  own  fingers. 

He  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  that 
night ;  he  was  a  failure,  but  he  slept  the 
sleep  of  success;  and  his  uncle,  in  the 
next  room,  dropped  off  with  the  sooth- 
ing reflection  that  events  had  proved  his 
wisdom  in  not  telling  Prue  anything 
about  Colonel  Peyton  Todhunter;  but 
Prudence  scarcely  slept  at  all. 

John  Dent's  wound  was  of  the  slight- 
est, and  the  stiffness  had  nearly  gone 
out  of  his  shoulder  when  he  awoke  the 
next  morning.  He  awoke  in  the  same 
state  of  beatitude  in  which  he  had  fallen 


"I  know  I  don't  amount  to  much 
when  I  'm  added  up,"  he  said,  smiling 
at  himself  in  the  glass  as  if  he  enjoyed 
representing  a  very  small  vulgar  fraction 
in  the  sum  of  human  happiness;  "  but 
I  am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  about 
it  any  more.  I  '11  go  down  to  Virginia, 
and  come  back  presently  with  one  leg 
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and  a  pension,  and  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  telling  stories  to  Prue's  little  ones." 
And  John  Dent  sighed  cheerfully  as  he 
pictured  himself  a  gray-haired,  dilapi- 
dated captain,  or  maybe  colonel,  with 
two  or  three  small  Dillinghams  clinging 
to  his  coat-skirts. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that 
both  uncle  and  nephew  should  have 
reached  that  philosophical  stage  when 
they  could  look  calmly  on  the  prospect 
of  playing  grandfather  and  godfather 
respectively  to  Prue's  children. 

John  Dent  descended,  and  found  Pru- 
dence and  his  uncle  in  the  library,  mak- 
ing a  pretty  domestic  picture,  with  the 
wood-fire  blazing  cheerily  on  the  hearth, 
lighting  up  the  red  damask  curtains,  and 
the  snow  outside  dashing  itself  silently 
in  great  feathery  flakes  against  the 
windows.  It  was  like  an  interior  by 
Boughton,  with  that  glimpse  of  bleak 
winter  at  the  casements. 

44  Good  morning,"  said  John  Dent, 
enveloping  the  pair  in  one  voluminous 
smile. 

44  Good  morning,  Jack,"  returned 
Mr.  Dent,  and  "  Good  morning,  Cousin 
John,"  said  Prudence,  who  hurried  off 
to  see  to  breakfast,  for  the  Prodigal  was 
to  have  a  plate  of  those  sublimated 
waffles  of  which  only  Prudence  knew 
the  secret.  The  art  of  their  composi- 
tion was  guarded  at  Willowbrook  as 
the  monks  in  the  Old- World  convents 
guard  the  distillation  of  their  famous 
cordials. 

The  young  man  saw  that  he  had  in- 
terrupted a  conversation  between  his 
uncle  and  Prudence,  and  experienced 
that  uncomfortable  glow  about  the  ears 
which  comes  over  one  when  the  dialogue 
stops  instantly  at  one's  appearance. 

However,  as  Prudence  departed  to 
superintend  the  serving  up  of  the  fatted 
waffle,  John  Dent  drew  a  chair  towards 
the  fire-place  and  was  about  to  seat  him- 
self, when  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  small 
cabinet  photograph  which  rested  against 
a  vase  at  one  end  of  the  mantel-piece. 

The  back  of  the  chair  slipped  from 
John  Dent's  fingers,  and  he  stood 
transfixed  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the 
picture ;  then  he  approached  the  mantel- 


shelf and  took  the  photograph  in  his 
hand. 

"Who  is  this?"  he  asked  quickly; 
and  he  pointed  a  quivering  finger  at  the 
face. 

44  That?  why,  that's  my  friend  Dil- 
lingham,  a  cap —  " 

"  Dillingham  be !  "  cried  John 

Dent  4 «  That  is  George  Nevins ! ' ' 

Mr.  Dent  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  suppressed  himself. 

44  Quiet  yourself,"  he  said  soothingly. 
**  You  have  n't  slept  well,  you  "  — 

44  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  that 
face!" 

44  That  is  just  precisely  what  I  sup- 
pose," cried  Mr.  Dent,  giving  way  to 
his  irritation,  "and  I  could  n't  have 
expressed  it  better." 

"Not  know  it!  Haven't  I  thought 
of  it  every  day  for  two  years,  fallen 
asleep  thinking  of  it  every  night, 
dreamed  of  it  a  thousand  times?  He 
has  cut  his  mustache  and  beard,"  said 
John  Dent  slowly  and  to  himself,  "  and 
wears  no  collar  to  his  coat.  What  — 
what  is  this  doing  here?"  he  cried, 
with  sudden  fury. 

«'  Why,  Jack,  my  boy,  I  tell  you  that 
that  is  the  Rev.  James  Dillingham,  the 
pastor  of  the  Old  Brick  Church,  I'nu-'s 
friend  and  mine." 

44  You  can't  mean  it!  " 

44  Don't  be  an  idiot.  If  you  discover 
any  resemblance  to  Colonel  Todhunter 
in  that  picture,  you  've  a  fine  eye  for 
resemblance." 

44  Todhunter  was  not  the  man,"  cried 
John  Dent.  44  This  is  the  man!  " 

It  was  patent  now  to  Mr.  Dent  that 
his  nephew  was  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject  of  George  Nevins.  First  it  had 
been  Colonel  Todhunter,  now  it  was 
Dillingham,  and  by  and  by  it  would  be 
somebody  else,  Prue  or  himself  possibly. 
Mr.  Dent  coughed,  and  restrained  tin; 
impatient  words  that  rose  to  his  lips. 
The  boy's  mind  was  turned  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  yet  he  seemed  rational 
enough  on  other  topics. 

44  You  think  I  am  crazy?  "  said  the 
young  man,  reading  his  uncle's  open 
countenance  as  if  it  were  a  book. 
44  Well,  I  am  not.  I  am  as  sane  as  you 
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are,  and  as  clear  in  the  head  as  a  bell. 
How  long  has  your  friend  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham  been  settled  over  the  Brick 
Church  ?  ' '  And  John  Dent  seated  him- 
self, crossing  his  legs  comfortably,  with 
the  aspect  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  take 
things  philosophically  and  not  fret  him- 
self about  trifles. 

"  Since  last  June,"  returned  Mr. 
Dent,  relieved  to  see  his  nephew  calm 
again.  "  Dillingham  came  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  it  is  now  Decem- 
ber. Consequently  he  has  been  here  a 
little  over  six  months." 

"  While  I  was  at  Shasta,"  muttered 
the  young  man.  "  But  who  fired  on  me 
in  Virginia,  if  it  was  n't  Nevins?  " 
Then  in  a  negligent  way  to  his  uncle, 
"  Where  does  your  friend  Dillingham 
live?" 

"  In  Rivermouth,  of  course." 

"Where?  " 

"  At  the  Old  Bell  Tavern." 

John  Dent  went  out  of  the  room  like 
a  flash. 

After  an  instant  of  panic,  Mr.  Dent 
dashed  after  him.  The  hall  door  was 
locked  and  bolted;  there  was  a  compli- 
cated bolt  with  a  chain,  and  the  young 
man  was  tugging  at  the  chain  when  his 
uncle  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  do?  " 

"I  must  see  this  man  Dillingham, 
Uncle  Ralph." 

"  Certainly,  so  you  shall  see  Dilling- 
ham. Ten  to  one  he  will  ride  out  here 
before  the  morning  is  over,  in  spite  of 
the  storm;  and  then  you  will  discover 
how  absurd  you  are." 

"  Granting  I  am  wrong,"  said  John 
Dent  as  composedly  as  he  could,  "  I 
cannot  wait  to  have  proof  of  it.  If  he 
is  the  man  I  think  he  is,  he  knows  where 
I  am  by  this  time,  and  will  not  show  his 
face  here.  I  must  go  to  him." 

"Before  breakfast?" 

"  This  instant!" 

Mr.  Dent  reflected  that  perhaps  the 
only  cure  for  his  nephew's  delusion  was 
to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  young 
minister,  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Dent 
himself  was  anxious  to  see ;  he  was  still 
ignorant  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
drawing-room  two  nights  previously,  for 


Prudence  had  found  no  fitting  moment 
since  John  Dent's  arrival  to  inform  her 
guardian  of  her  decision  and  the  letter 
she  had  written  to  Mr.  Dillingham. 

So  one  of  the  carriage  horses  was 
ordered  to  be  harnessed  to  the  buggy 
and  driven  around  to  the  side  door. 
Meanwhile  John  Dent  paced  the  hall, 
chafing;  and  Prudence,  with  her  eye- 
brows raised  into  interrogation-points, 
stood  behind  the  coffee-urn  in  the 
breakfast-room,  wondering  what  it  all 
meant.* 

When  the  buggy  was  ready,  Mr. 
Dent  proposed  to  go  to  town  alone  and 
bring  the  young  minister  back  with  him; 
but  John  Dent  would  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion,  and  the  two  drove  off  to- 
gether in  the  storm. 

The  snow  beat  so  persistently  in  their 
faces  all  the  way,  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  conversation,  if  either  had 
been  disposed  to  talk.  Mr.  Dent  stole  a 
glance  now  and  then  at  the  young  man, 
whose  eyes  glowed  wickedly  over  a  huge 
white  mustache  which  he  had  got  riding 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  "  I  've  half  a 
mind  to  tip  the  pair  of  us  over  the  next 
bank,"  muttered  Mr.  Dent;  "he's  as 
crazy  as  a  loon!  " 

On  driving  up  to  the  door  of  the  Old 
Bell  Tavern,  Mr.  Dent  begged  his 
nephew  to  control  himself  and  do  noth- 
ing rash.  John  Dent  promised  this,  but 
with  set  teeth  and  in  a  manner  not  re- 
assuring. 

' '  You  are  making  a  dreadful  mistake ; 
and  if  you  involve  me  in  any  absurdity 
I  '11  never  forgive  you.  Dillingham  is 
my  friend,  and  one  of  the  noblest  fellows 
in  the  world.  It  is  rather  early  for  a 
call;  I  '11  go  up  first,  Jack." 

"  And  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  John 
Dent  with  disgusting  promptness, 

Mr.  Dillingham's  suite  of  rooms  was 
on  the  second  floor,  and  the  door  of  his 
parlor  or  study  gave  'upon  the  main 
staircase.  Mr.  Dent,  inwardly  consign- 
ing his  nephew  to  the  shades  below, 
knocked  two  or  three  times  without 
awakening  the  well-known  voice  which 
always  said  "  Come  in  "  to  his  recog- 
nized knock;  then  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  which  was  not  fastened. 
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"  He  's  in  bed  at  this  hour,  of  cour.-e.1' 
he  remarked.  The  town  clock  was 
striking  eight.  "We'll  step  into  his 
parlor  and  wait  for  him." 

The  room  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order; the  drawers  of  a  large  escritoire 
between  the  windows  were  standing  wide 
open,  the  grate  was  full  of  dead  ashes, 
and  over  the  carpet  everywhere  were 
scattered  half-torn  letters  and  papers. 
John  Dent  cast  one  glance  around  the 
apartment,  and  then  rushed  into  the 
small  bed-chamber  adjoining.  .The  bed 
was  unrumpled. 

"  Gone!  "  moaned  John  Dent,  drop- 
ping into  a  chair. 

"Gone?  nonsense!  Gone  to  break- 
fast," said  Mr.  Dent. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  the  young  man, 
settling  himself  gloomily  in  the  chair; 
"he  is  hundreds  of  miles  away  by  this 
time.  While  we  were  sitting  in  the 
chimney-corner  over  yonder,  fire  and 
strain  and  all  infernal  powers  were 
whisking  him  ofV  beyond  my  reach.'' 

Mr.  Dent  pulled  at  the  bell-cord  a-  if 
he  had  suddenly  had  a  bite,  and  jerked 
in  Larkin  the  waiter.  Where  was  Mr. 
Dillingham  ?  Larkin  did  not  know 
where  Mr.  Dillingham  was.  He  would 
inquire  at  the  of  lice. 

He  returned  shortly  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Dillingham  had  gone 
out  quite  early  the  day  before,  and  had 
not  been  in  since.  The  younij  minister 
was  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself  for 
several  days  together  without  notifying 
the  office-clerk,  who  supposed  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  others,  that  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham was  visiting  his  friend  Mr. 
Dent  at  Willowbrook. 

"  That  '11  do,  Larkin,"  said  Mr. 
Dent.  "  Nothing  particular.  We  'U 
look  in  again." 

Exit  Larkin,  lined  with  profanity. 

Mr.  Dent,  with  a  feeble  smile  on  his 
lips,  stood  looking  at  his  nephew. 

"It  is  too  late/'  said  the  young  man, 
"  but  I  would  like  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Boston  and  one  to  New  York." 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  the  chief  of  police." 

Mr.  Dent  started.  "  Don't  you  do  it! 
I  know  you  are  wrong,  though  I  ac- 


knowledge that  the  tiling  has  a  strange 
look.  You  would  feel  rather  Mat  if, 
after  you  had  M-nt  ofV  a  ompK-  of  libcl- 
ous  messages,  Dillingham  .-hould  turn 
up  and  explain  it  all  in  a  do/m  words, 
as  I  am  positive  he  will.  1  could  never 
look  him  in  the  face  a-ain." 

"You  won't,  any  way,"  said  John 
Dent.  "However.  I  don't  want 
the  name  of  Dillingham  in  th«-  matter. 
I  shall  simply  give  a  description  of  the 
1'ciM.n  of  George  Nevins.  That  will 
not  inconvenience  any  one,  I  *m  afraid. 
See  how  he  slips  through  my  finders! 
I  should  call  the  man  an  eel,  if  he 
was  n't  a  devil." 

Mr.  Dent  made  no  further  objection; 
the  two  descended  to  the  street  and 
drove  to  the  telegraph-office. 

In  the  midst  of  writing  a  dispatch, 
young  Dent  paused  and  nibbled  the  top 
of  the  penholder.  "  I  wonder  I  didn't 
think  of  that  before,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; and  then  in  a  low  voice  to  his  un- 
ele,  "  Ask  the  operator  if  Dillingham 
has  sent  or  received  anything  over  the 
wires  lately." 

Mr.  Dillingham  had  sent  two  tele- 
grams the  day  before. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  them 
a  moment?  " 

Knowing  Mr.  Dent  to  be  die  intimate 
friend  of  the  young  pastor,  the  clerk 
obligingly  took  the  copies  of  the  two 
dispatches  from  a  clip  on  his  desk,  and 
handed  them  to  the  elderly  gentleman. 

Dropping  the  date,  the  telegrams  read 
as  follows :  — 

I. 

To  Rawlings  §•  Son,  Bankers, 

Chicago,  Illinois: 

Place  the  balance  due  me  on  account, 
and  the  six  U.  S.  bonds  yon  hold  for 
me,  to  the  credit  and   subject  to  the 
order  of  Colonel  Peyton  Todhunter. 
JAMES  DILLINGHAM. 

II. 

To  Colonel  Peyton  Todhunter, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  : 
Go  to  Chicago  instantly.    Draw  funds 
from  Rawlings.     Will  join  you  at  6666. 
You  have  failed.     He  is  here.    J.  D. 
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"Are  you  convinced  now?"  whis- 
pered John  Dent,  having  with  breath- 
less interest  read  these  documents  over 
his  uncle's  shoulder.  "It  appears, 
though  I  don't  understand  the  last  tele- 
gram at  all,  that  your  friend  Colonel 
Peyton  Todhunter  is  the  friend  of  your 
worthy  friend  the  Rev.  James  Dilling- 
ham;  and  a  precious  pair  they  are,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  hurting  your  feelings. 
4  He  is  here  '  means  me,  of  course;  but 
what  is  meant  by  'You  have  failed'? 
4  6666  '  evidently  designates  some  point 
of  rendezvous." 

"  Jack,"  whispered  Mr.  Dent  thickly, 
"I  can't  believe  my  eyes!  " 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  Jack.  "I'd 
stand  it  out.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
send  off  this  description,  and  then  we  '11 
go  back  to  the  hotel.  He  decamped  in 
haste,  and  may  have  left  behind  him 
something  in  the  way  of  letters  or  pa- 
pers that  will  be  useful  to  me." 

The  young  man  seated  himself  at  a 
desk,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
wrote  the  following  message,  which  he 
handed  to  his  uncle:  — 

Messrs.  Rawlings  §*  Son, 

Chicago,  III.  : 

Has  Colonel  Todhunter  drawn  the 
funds  described  in  the  dispatch  of  yes- 
terday? If  not,  stop  payment  until 
further  advices.  J.  D. 

"That's  a  clever  idea,"  said  Mr. 
Dent,  awaking  from  the  stupor  that 
had  fallen  upon  him.  ' '  We  will  have 
an  injunction  on  them,  if  it  is  not  too 
late;  but,  Jack,  isn't  it  a  sort  of  for- 
gery to  use  Dillingham's  name  this 
way?" 

"  I  have  n't  used  his  name,"  answered 
Jack,  laughing;  "I  have  put  my  own 
initials  to  the  document,  like  a  man. 
Are  you  working  through?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  clerk.  "  Then  send  this 
along." 

He  resumed  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and 
fell  to  work  on  a  personal  description  of 
George  Nevins.  This  was  a  task  of 
some  difficulty,  requiring  a  conciseness 
and  clearness  of  diction  which  cost  him 
considerable  trouble.  More  than  half 


an  hour  elapsed  before  John  Dent  had 
completed  the  portrait  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  second 
dispatch,  when  the  operator  received 
from  Rawlings  &  Son  a  telegram  that 
seemed  to  puzzle  him  somewhat. 

"  This  appears  to  be  an  answer  to 
your  dispatch,  sir,  but  it  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Dillingham." 

"  A  mistake  at  the  other  end,"  said 
Mr.  Dent,  quickly. 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  "  asked  John 
Dent,  reaching  forward  to  take  the  long 
narrow  strip  of  paper  from  the  clerk's 
hand. 

Colonel  Todhunter  had  drawn  out  the 
funds  in  full.  The  Messrs.  Rawlings  & 
Son  trusted  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
the  matter;  they  had  acted  strictly  ac- 
cording to  instructions. 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  said  Jack, 
tossing  the  paper  to  his  uncle,  "  luck  is 
dead  against  me."  Then  he  went  on 
with  his  writing:  "  Five  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches;  blue  eyes;  light  hair,  prob- 
ably cut  close ;  no  beard  or  mustache," 
etc.,  etc. 

"  This  is  simply  horrible,"  murmured 
Mr.  Dent;  and  as  he  walked  nervously 
up  and  down  the  office,  he  recalled  the 
afternoon  when  he  introduced  Dilling- 
ham to  Colonel  Todhunter,  and  how 
they  had  saluted  each  other  as  strangers, 
and  seemed  to  dislike  each  other,  being 
such  different  men;  then  he  reflected 
that  it  was  chiefly  through  his  own 
means  that  this  scandal  had  been 
brought  upon  Rivermouth;  then  he 
thought  of  Prue,  and  he  turned  cold  and 
hot,  and  pale  and  flushed,  by  turns; 
and  the  rapid  scratching  of  John  Dent's 
pen  over  the  paper,  and  the  monotonous 
clicking  of  the  satanic  little  telegraph 
instrument  behind  the  wire  screen 
drove  him  nearly  distracted. 

"  And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  in- 
spect the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  late 
incumbent,"  said  John  Dent  gayly. 

It  was  only  human  that  he  should  rel- 
ish the  consternation  of  his  uncle.  But 
as  they  were  passing  out  into  the  street, 
John  Dent's  face  underwent  a  change; 
he  halted  on  the  last  of  the  three  steps 
leading  to  the  sidewalk,  and,  grasping 
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the  iron  railing,  seemed  unable  to  move 
farther. 

"  What  is  it  now?  "  asked  Mr.  Dent, 
nervously. 

**  Uncle  Ralph,  was  Prue  engaged  to 
that  man?  — did  she  love  him?" 

"No!"  cried  Mr.  Dent;  "I  believe 
she  hated  him  instinctively,  —  thank 
God!" 

"Amen!"  said  John  Dent,  drawing 
a  long  breath.  "  He  has  got  my  money, 
he  has  blighted  two  years  of  my  life, 
but  if  he  has  n't  got  at  the  pure  gold  of 
Prue' s  heart,  I  forgive  him  !  " 


xvm. 

A   RIVERMOUTH   MYSTERY. 

THE  two  Dents  returned  in  silence  to 
the  Old  Bell  Tavern,  and  went  up  di- 
rectly to  the  deserted  study. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  John  Dent,  clos- 
ing the  door  and  turning  the  key,  "  I 
want  to  know  how  he  came  here,  how 
he  managed  to  step  into  Parson  Haw- 
kins's shoes,  and  all  the  details.  Tell 
me  slowly,  for  I  feel  I  shall  not  compre- 
hend this  thing,  unless  it  is  put  in  the 
simplest  way." 

The  story  of  Mr.  Dent's  acquaint- 
ance with  Dillingham  in  New  York,  and 
the  chain  of  commonplace  events  that 
had  ended  in  his  coming  to  Rivermouth 
as  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Brick  Church, 
was  told  in  a  few  words.  It  was  not  a 
strange  story,  taking  it  link  by  link;  it 
was  only  as  a  whole  that  it  appeared 
incredible. 

"  He  was  an  artist,  that  man,"  said 
Mr.  Dent,  with  an  involuntary  pang  of 
admiration,  as  he  recalled  the  clever- 
ness with  which  Dillingham  had  put 
Joseph  Twombly  out  of  the  way.  He 
recollected  now  that  Dillingham  had 
withheld  his  consent  to  come  to  River- 
mouth  until  the  very  day  Twombly 
started  for  Chicago.  "  Ah,  Jack,  if 
good  people,  as  a  class,  were  one  half 
as  intelligent  and  energetic  as  rogues, 
what  a  world  this  would  be !  " 

"  Knowing  Nevins  as  I  do,"  said  John 
Dent  when  his  uncle  had  finished,  "  his 


adroitness  and  cunning,  I  can  under- 
stand what  a  tempting  thing  it  was  to 
him  to  play  at  this  masquerade ;  but  he 
must  have  had  a  deeper  motive  than  a 
mere  whim  to  keep  him  here  seven 
months." 

"He  fell  in  love  with  Prue,  of 
course,"  said  Mr.  Dent,  with  a  twinge; 
"and  then  —  I  see  it  all,  Jack!  you 
were  right.  He  did  have  a  watch  set 
on  you;  he  meant  to  marry  Prue,  and 
keep  you  out  of  the  parson's  money, 
even  if  he  had  to  kill  you  to  do  it !  —  it 
was  Todhunter  who  made  the  attempt 
on  your  life  when  they  saw  you  were 
coming  East;  it  was  Todhunter  who 
dogged  your  steps  all  the  time !  " 

"The  parson's  money?"  said  John 
Dent. 

The  words  had  escaped  Mr.  Dent 
in  his  excitement,  as  the  whole  of  the 
desperate  game  which  Dillingham  had 
probably  been  playing  flashed  upon  him. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
morning  when  Parson  Hawkins's  later 
will  was  found,  Mr.  Dent  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  meet  Mr.  Dillingham  and  con- 
duct him  to  Rivermouth.  Mr.  Dent 
was  full  of  the  matter,  and  that  night, 
at  the  Revere  House,  he  had  spoken 
freely  to  his  friend  of  the  old  parson's 
whimsical  testament.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  that  same  hour  Dillingham  formed 
the  purpose  to  possess  himself  of  the 
money, — admitting,  for  the  moment, 
that  Dillingham  was  George  Nevins. 

John  Dent  stood  looking  inquiringly 
at  his  uncle.  It  was  too  late  to  recall 
the  words;  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
warrant  Mr.  Dent  now  in  disregarding 
the  restriction  of  the  will,  and  he  told 
his  nephew  of  the  legacy. 

At  another  moment,  this  undreamed- 
of fortune  would  have  filled  John  Dent's 
heart  with  both  joy  and  sadness;  but 
the  day,  scarcely  begun,  had  been  too 
crowded  with  other  emotions,  for  him 
to  give  way  to  either  now.  He  walked 
to  the  window  and,  rubbing  a  clear 
space  on  one  of  the  panes,  looked  out 
into  the  snowy  street  for  several  min- 
utes; then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Dent  and 
said  quietly,  "Let  us  look  through 
these  things." 
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A  closer  examination  of  the  study 
and  sleeping-room  afforded  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  late  occupant  had 
abandoned  them  in  desperate  haste,  but 
also  that  he  had  left  behind  him  no 
letters  or  written  memoranda  giving  any 
clew  to  his  intended  movements.  A 
quantity  of  papers  had  been  burnt  in 
the  grate;  an  undecipherable  fragment 
of  the  note  Prudence  had  Avritten  him 
lay  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  near  it  the 
back  of  a  delicate  pink  envelope  with 
which  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
associating  the  fair  Veronica,  if  it  had 
not  borne  her  pretty  monogram. 

Mr.  Dillingham  had,  so  to  speak, 
spiked  his  guns;  but  a  company  of  em- 
broidered worsted  slippers,  —  as  gay  as 
a  company  of  Zouaves,  — and  a  number 
of  highly  mounted  dressing-gowns  suffi- 
cient properly  to  officer  this  metaphori- 
cal detachment,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  younger  man,  on  his  side,  con- 
ducted the  investigation  with  relentless 
scrutiny;  but  Mr.  Dent  only  cursorily, 
for  the  place  in  his  heart  which  Dilling- 
ham had  occupied  was  yet  warm  with 
the  late  presence. 

Two  discoveries  were  made,  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  but  one  of  which 
interested  the  nephew,  and  the  other 
startled  the  uncle,  who,  in  the  progress 
of  the  search,  appeared  to  be  receiving 
a  series  of  shocks  from  an  invisible  gal- 
vanic battery. 

t "  Here  's  a  photograph  which  was  lost 
some  time  since  with  a  certain  pocket- 
book  containing  a  small  sum  of  money." 
And  John  Dent  held  out  at  arm's  length 
a  faded  vignette  head  of  Prudence, 
gazing  at  it  thoughtfully.  "  The  finder 
would  have  been  liberally  rewarded  if 
I  had  got  hold  of  him.  Hullo!  what's 
this?  Somebody's  bracelet,"  he  added, 
fishing  up  a  piece  of  jewelry  from  the 
depths  of  the  traveling-trunk  over 
which  he  was  stooping. 

"Dear,  dear!"  groaned  Mr.  Dent. 
It  was  Veronica  Blydenburgh's  bracelet. 
He  knew  of  its  loss ;  everybody  knew  of 
it.  You  could  no  more  lose  a  bracelet 
in  Blvermouth  without '  "verybody  know- 
ing it  than  you  could  lost  vour  head. 


This  affair  seemed  blacker  to  Mr. 
Dent  than  all  the  rest,  —  blacker  than 
the  attempt  on  Jack's  life,  inasmuch  as 
petty  larceny  lacks  the  dignity  of  assas- 
sination. But  I  fancy  Mr.  Dent  was  a 
trifle  uncharitable  here.  As  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  lovely  white  wrist,  the 
trinket  may  have  had  a  value  to  Mr. 
Dillingham  which  Mr.  Dent  did  not 
suspect. 

"  What  a  finished  rogue  he  was!  It 
is  only  when  a  man  adds  hypocrisy  to 
his  rascality,  that  he  becomes  a  perfect 
knave." 

"  Yes,"  said  John  Dent,  "that  little 
lamb's-skin  does  aggravate  the  offense." 

Mr.  Dent  walked  off  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  and  began  turning  over  a 
lot  of  books  and  pamphlets  piled  in 
one  corner.  "Look  here,  Jack!"  he 
cried  presently,  * '  here  is  where  he  got 
his  sermons  from,  —  South's  Sermons, 
Robertson's  Sermons,  Hooker's  Ser- 
mons, Cumming's  Great  Tribulation, 
Peabody's  Discourses.  Gad!  he  mixed 
them  up,  old  and  young.  By  heaven! 
here  's  the  very  passage  Prue  thought 
so  affecting  Fast  Day.  See  where  he  's 
changed  '  London '  into  Rivermouth,  and 
4  our  Gracious  Queen  '  into  our  honored 
Chief  Executive.  Jack,"  said  Mr. 
Dent,  solemnly,  "  let  us  go  home!  " 

"Uncle  Ralph,  that  is  almost  the 
only  rational  suggestion  you  have  made 
to-day.  I  am  famished." 

"  And  I  am  frozen,"  said  Mr.  Dent 
with  a  shiver,  picking  up  his  overcoat. 
He  drew  on  one  sleeve,  and  paused. 

"Well  ?"  said  his  nephew. 

' '  Jack,  this  thing  must  be  hushed  up 
for  Prue's  sake.  The  deacons  will 
have  to  know  the  truth,  and  maybe  one 
or  two  outsiders;  but  the  towns-people 
must  never  be  allowed  to  suspect  the 
real  character  of  that  man.  Some 
plausible  explanation  of  his  flight  must 
be  circulated.  If  he  has  left  any  bills, 
I  shall  pay  them.  I  cannot  eat  a  mouth- 
ful until  this  is  settled.  I  must  see 
Blydenburgh  and  •Twombly  and  Wen- 
dell without  wasting  a  moment,  and  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me." 

"  For  Prue's  sake,  and  for  your  sake," 
said  John  Dent,  laughing. 
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u  Yes,  for  my  sake,  too.  Don't  be 
hard  on  a  fallen  brother.  You  can't 
afford  to,  Jack.  If  Dillingham  decei\  i-«l 
me,  George  Nevins  was  too  many  for 
you. ' ' 

44  That 's  a  fact,"  said  John  Dent. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  deacons 
and  trustees  of  the  Old  Brick  Church 
assembled  together  mysteriously  in  Dea- 
con  Twombry's  parlor,  —  five  or  six 
honest,  elderly,  bald-headed  gentlemen, 
who  now  had  the  air  of  dark-browed 
conspirators  on  the  eve  of  touching  off 
innumerable  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
Deacon  Zeb  Twombly  might  have  been 
taken  for  Guy  Fawkes  himself. 

The  next  day  it  was  known  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dillingham  had  quitted  River- 
mouth;  it  was  understood  in  the  parish 
and  in  the  town  that  family  matters, 
involving  the  jeopardy  of  large  estates, 
h;ul  called  Mr.  Dillingham  away  so  sud- 
denly that  he  had  had  time  to  advise 
only  his  immediate  friends  of  his  de- 
parture. It  was  also  understood  that 
fail  return  was  problematical.  There 
were  dark  hints  and  whispers  and 
rumors  and  speculations,  to  be  sure; 
but  for  once  a  secret  was  kept  in  River- 
mouth,  —  though  one  woman  knew  it! 

Prudence  had  to  be  told,  of  course, 
and  she  nearly  died  with  desire  one 
afternoon,  six  months  afterwards,  to 
tell  Veronica  Blydenburgh  everything, 
—  the  afternoon  Veronica  came  to  her 
and  said,  "Only  think,  True!  papa 
found  my  opal  bracelet  under  the  floor- 
ing of  the  old  summer-house." 

Veronica  sat  silent  for  a  moment, 
dreamily  weaving  the  bright  coil  in  and 
out  her  slender  fingers;  then  suddenly 
lifting  her  head,  she  cried,  "  Prue,  will 
you  swear  never  to  breathe  it  to  a  living 
soul  if  I  tell  you  something?  " 

44  Yes,"  said  Prudence,  with  a  start. 

44  Well,  then,  the  afternoon  before 
he  went  away  so  strangely  "  — 

44  Who  went  away?" 

"Mr.  Dillingham." 


Oh! 


44  The  afternoon  before  he  went  away, 

he  111'    Offered    hilllM-If    til    !: 

41  What!"    cried    1'rmleiiee,    turning 
white   and  red.     It  was   1.. 
appear  that  Cupid  had  had  two  strings 
to  his  bow. 

44 1  say,  "-repeated  Venmien,  "that 
Mr.  Dillingham  offered  himself  to  me." 

44  And  you  refused  him  !  " 

44  O  Prue!  that  's  the  bitterness  of 
it!  — I  accepted  him!'* 

I  have  not  said  —  though  I  have  let 
John  Dent  say  it  —  that  the  Rev.  James 
Dillingham  was  George  Nevins.  Is  it 
improbable?  As  I  come  to  the  close 
of  my  story,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
eareer  of  .James  Dillingham  in  River- 
mouth,  supposing  him  to  l»e  i<! 
with  George  Nevins,  will  strike  the 
reader  as  improbable,  and  it  /.-•  improb- 
able —  as  the  things  that  happen  every 
day.  But  such  as  it  is,  the  chronicle 
ends  here. 

And  Prudence  Palfrey? 

The  reader  shall  become  my  collabo- 
rator at  this  point  and  finish  the  ro- 
mance to  his  own  liking.  It  is  only  fair 
for  me  to  inform  him,  however,  that 
one  morning  last  spring  as  I  wa- 
ing,  portmanteau  in  hand,  from  the 
station  at  Rivermouth  to  the  old  gain- 
brel-roofed  house  in  a  neighboring  street 
win-re  I  always  find  welcome,  I  saw  d 
little  man  swinging  on  a  gate. 

I  had  never  seen  this  small  personage 
before,  but  there  was  something  ab- 
surdly familiar  in  the  dark  hair  and 
alert  black  eyes,  something  absurdly 
familiar  in  the  lithe,  wiry  figure  (it  was 
as  if  John  Dent  had  been  cut  down 
from  five  feet  eight  to  three  feet  four); 
and  when  he  returned  my  salutation 
with  that  cavalier  air  whieh  stamps 
your  six -year-oli I  man  of  the  world, 
there  was  an  intonation  in  his  voice  so 
curiously  like  Prue's,  that  I  laughed  all 
to  my  self! 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE   NOVEL. 


CRITICISM  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
novel  in  its  more  recent  manifestations. 
A  remarkable  indolence  prevails,  not 
only  with  the  greater  number  of  novel- 
readers,  but  also  on  the  part  of  too 
many  among  those  industrious  journal- 
ists under  whose  inspection  works  of 
this  class  fall,  in  regard  to  the  inquiry 
by  what  principles  the  variously  modi- 
fied forms  of  the  novel  now  extant  are 
to  be  judged,  and  relegated  each  to  its 
proper  place.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  criticisms  upon  new  novels  contain 
only  vague  and  fragmentary  allusions  to 
novelty  of  incident,  verisimilitude  of  the 
picture,  theories  of  life  involved  in  the 
story,  or  the  freshness  and  "  piquancy  " 
—  terms  which  these  jaded  reviewers 
apparently  hold  to  be  synonymous  —  of 
the  whole,  without  an  attempt  to  draw 
comprehensive  conclusions;  in  short, 
these  criticisms  present  whatever  issues 
from  the  chance  critic's  chance  taste, 
rather  than  a  ray  thrown  out  from  the 
strong,  central  light  of  systematic  medi- 
tation. The  impression  exists,  too,  that 
anybody,  without  having  subjected  him- 
self to  artistic  discipline,  can  write  a 
novel.  We  see  men  turning  aside  from 
the  course  of  regular  and  professed  ac- 
tivities, to  spin  some  slight  web  of  fic- 
tion that  shall  attract  a  few  admirers, 
and  something  of  that  spendthrift  praise 
which  it  apparently  becomes  every  day 
easier  to  obtain.  Even  the  most  un- 
likely persons  are  subject,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  infection  with  the  prevalent 
disorder,  and  the  facility  with  which 
mediocre  and  inferior  work,  hi  this 
branch  of  literature,  attains  to  an  ex- 
aggerated prominence,  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  skilled  judgment  should  be 
more  generally  applied  in  such  matters 
than  at  present;  that  a  thoughtful  en- 
deavor should  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
significance  of  the  novel,  and  to  de- 
termine some  of  the  principles  by  which 
its  further  progress  should  be  guided. 

The  exigencies  of    an   epoch  cause 


poetical  forms  to  undergo  certain  modi- 
fications ;  and  by  watching  the  influence 
of  these  exigencies,  we  shall  discover 
the  relative  importance  of  particular 
forms  at  different  periods,  determining 
also  the  rate  and  direction  of  their  prog- 
ress. The  novel  deals  perforce  most 
prominently  with  the  surface  of  life,  the 
appearances  of  things;  yet  it  has  ren- 
dered no  small  service  if  it  succeed  in 
rescuing  from  nothingness  these  ephem- 
eral appearances,  the  beautiful  or  amus- 
ing trivialities  through  which  we  daily 
take  our  way.  Moreover,  the  great 
ideas  and  great  deeds  of  this  world 
come  upon  us  unawares,  whether  it  be 
to-day  or  to-morrow;  and  for  their  sake 
also  the  processes  of  each  unfolding  day 
are  worth  observing.  But  we  do  not 
commonly  remember,  in  taking  up  our 
volumes  of  modern  every-day  romance 
or  comedy,  that  the  hasty  stitches  at 
the  back  are  in  reality  attached  to  a 
thread  leading  into  a  very  remote  past, 
and  furnishing  a  clew  to  the  real,  his- 
torically accretive  nature  of  these  vol- 
umes. We  forget  that  the  novel  comes 
to  us  with  the  marks  of  a  long  and  la- 
borious culture  upon  it. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  remaining  pro- 
ductions which  bear  any  distinguishable 
likeness  to  the  more  complex  and  more 
highly  inflected  novels  of  our  own  time 
are  the  Greek  romances  of  Heliodorus 
and  his  followers,  in  the  opening  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era.  The  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea  may,  I  suppose,  be  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  progenitor  of 
that  long  line  of  fiction  which  has  held 
enduring  sway  over  the  human  mind 
from  the  time  of  Heliodorus 's  writing  up 
to  the  present.  But  this  work  is  on  a 
very  low  plane.  It  is  utterly  deficient 
in  true  dramatic  method,  and  not  so 
much  a  breathing  and  speaking  image 
of  life,  as  a  tiresome  piece  of  carpentry. 
For  us,  it  is  like  an  obsolete  plaything, 
and  furnishes  hardly  more  delight  than 
may  be  had  in  the  taking  apart  of  one 
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of  those  Japanese  toys,  made  to  re- 
semble an  egg,  which  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  surprising  number  of  thin 
wooden  tissues,  revealing,  when  stripped 
off,  a  tiny  kernel  at  the  centre.  In  like 
manner,  the  small  seed  of  circumstance 
from  which  the  Thessalian  romancer's 
story  springs  is  hidden  away  under 
numerous  thin  shells  of  implicate  ad- 
venture, each  very  similar  to  all  the 
rest;  and  the  entertainment  consists  in 
the  leisurely  removal  of  these  husks. 
The  whole  interest  rests  upon  surprise, 
and  surprise  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
"What  have  been  your  adventures?  " 
is  the  first  question  one  character  puts 
to  another,  on  meeting,  all  the  way 
through.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  in 
review  consecutively  the  gradual  ad- 
vances made  in  the  art  of  fiction,  from 
the  time  of  this  blunt-edged  beginning 
—  if,  indeed,  we  may  assume  that  fiction 
can  be  traced  to  a  beginning  at  all  —  up 
to  that  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
Fielding  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We 
have  only  to  look  so  far  into  them,  as  to 
recognize  that  the  tendency  of  those  ad- 
vances was  distinctly  toward  the  in- 
crease of  a  dramatic  spirit  and  dramatic 
methods  in  novel-writing. 

The  Renaissance  breathed  a  fresh 
life  into  the  dry  works  of  the  Greek 
romancers,  and  they  put  forth  new  and 
sprightlier  shoots.  Boccaccio  and  Ban- 
dello  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
short  tales  so  new  to  the  time  that  they 
were  called  simply  novels;  and  these 
contained  the  germ  of  that  intricate 
organism  which  we  now  recognize  under 
the  same  generic  name.  But  in  the 
hands  of  Boccaccio  and  his  school,  the 
novel  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  pulpy 
and  amorphous  stage  of  its  growth. 
Boccaccio  cared  little,  or  not  at  all,  for 
that  subtle  differentiation  of  human 
character  which  constitutes  the  under- 
lying science  of  our  modern  novel-art. 
He  was  content  with  a  witty  anecdote, 
recounted  in  a  polished  style,  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  folds  of  paper.  Never- 
theless, his  legacy  was  an  invaluable 
one.  The  heirs  of  his  invention  laid 
out  their  riches  to  rare  advantage.  The 
Elizabethan  dramatists  caught  these 


stories,  and  expanded  them  to  a  fuller 
stature  of  imaginative  existence,  Shakes- 
peare, above  all,  rounding  the  contour, 
and  completing  the  figures  with  infinite 
variety  of  proportioned  power,  such  as 
made  his  plays  adequate  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  life  both  entire  and  par- 
ticular. In  the  mean  time,  Rabelais 
and  Cervantes  had  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  fiction,  namely,  that  of  satire 
and  artistically  managed  symbolism.  Of 
the  two,  Cervantes  exercised  the  most 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  the  novel,  for  he  understood 
the  genuine  and  simple  delineation  of 
individual  character.  In  this,  though 
writing  a  century  earlier  than  Le  Sage, 
he  far  outstripped  the  author  of  Gil 
Bias.  Heading  the  reaction  against 
those  exaggerated  romances  of  chivalry, 
which  had  sprung  from  the  metrical 
romances  of  the  twelfth  century,  he 
made  a  greater  advance  in  Don  Quijote 
than  he  himself  was  aware  of,  perhaps. 
That  he  hardly  estimated  its  bearing 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  fiction; 
regarded  it  simply  as  an  amusing  satire 
on  the  abuse  of  romance-reading,  —  a 
romance  ridiculing  romances, — we  are 
disposed  to  conclude,  from  his  compos- 
ing immediately  afterward  a  serious 
romance  modeled  on  that  of  Heliodorus. 
He  had  previously  written  a  pastoral 
romance,  Galatea,  and  his  Exemplary 
Novels.  As  yet,  the  term  novel  was  re- 
stricted to  short  stories  which  might  be 
introduced  episodically  in  the  course  of 
a  ponderous  romance,  like  the  novel  of 
The  Curious  Impertinent,  in  Don  Qui- 
jote. It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
extent  of  Cervantes 's  advances  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  novel  should 
not  be  at  once  appreciated,  either  by  his 
public  or  himself.  But  we  may  safely 
assign  to  him  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  century  which  elapsed  before  the 
production  of  Gil  Bias. 

Wearied  with  preposterous  fables  and 
languid  pastorals,  a  series  of  reactionary 
writers  took  the  field,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  foremost  among  them  was 
Le  Sage,  with  his  epic  of  luck  and  loose 
living,  Gil  Bias,  —  an  attempted  pano- 
rama of  life,  in  which,  however,  the 
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persons  were  rather  typical  than  indi- 
vidual, and  again  figurative,  if  one  may 
so  describe  it,  rather  than  typical.  A 
second  reaction  had  come,  but  this  time 
there  was  no  Cervantes  to  take  the  lead. 
In  England,  however,  the  use  to  which 
the  masters  of  the  Elizabethan  stage 
had  put  the  Italian  novels  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  insured  that  accel- 
erated dramatic  tendency  of  the  novel 
which  here  demands  our  attention.  In 
the  century  immediately  ensuing  upon 
that  in  which  Shakespeare  died,  Field- 
ing, more  than  any  other  before  him, 
threw  light  upon  the  course  which  fic- 
tion was  thereafter  to  pursue.  Begin- 
ning, before  his  majority,  as  a  writer  of 
plays,  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
getting  out  hasty  adaptations  from  the 
French,  as  well  as  numerous  comedies 
of  his  own;  but  though  these  comedies 
are  still  extant,  they  are  hardly  less  en- 
tirely forgotten  than  the  poles  and  can- 
vas of  the  flimsy  booth  itself  in  Smith- 
field,  wherein  they  first  strutted  before 
the  world,  in  the  days  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  his  practice  in  this  kind  of 
writing  had  its  effect  upon  the  romances 
which  at  a  later  period  he  made  the 
basis  of  his  only  real  celebrity.  In  the 
production  of  these  he  declared  himself, 
and  with  some  reason,  to  be  founding 
"a  new  province  of  writing."  For,  al- 
though he  in  fact  only  filled  out  and 
enlivened  a  form  which  had  been  some 
hundreds  of  years  constructing  for  him, 
the  result  was  something  substantially 
new.  Richardson  had  begun  to  write 
novels,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  his  episto- 
lary style.  A  story  indicated  in  letters 
always  contains  something  of  dramatic 
management;  but,  if  it  be  at  all  ex- 
tended, it  involves  more  of  repetition  and 
improbability.  Richardson's  people  seem 
first  of  all  to  be  concerned  that  their 
various  troubles  and  experiences,  with 
the  accompanying  sentiments,  should  be 
transferred  in  full  to  note-paper,  so  as 
to  make  up  a  good,  readable  book,  after- 
ward. And  previously  to  Richardson's 
writing,  the  stage  had  usurped  the  at- 
tention of  genius;  the  novels  of  Lodge 
and  Greene  were  not  progressive.  But 


when  the  theatre  had  lost  its  masters, 
and  suffered  a  long  decline,  Fielding,  as 
if  conscious  that  a  lively  genius  could 
appear  to  advantage  only  in  some  new 
guise,  threw  himself  into  the  novel  —  or, 
as  he  called  it,  the  romance — with  all 
the  fervor  of  his  really  gifted  mind. 
The  artistic  impulse  which  sustained 
him,  as  it  found  expression  in  his  last 
and  perhaps  most  finished  work,  Amelia, 
was  this:  u  To  observe  minutely  the 
several  incidents  which  tend  to  the 
catastrophe  or  completion  of  the  whole, 
and  the  minute  causes  whence  these  in- 
cidents are  produced."  Here  we  have 
the  root  of  dramatic  development;  and 
it  was  the  application  of  this  method 
that  brought  the  novel  into  a  familiar 
and  affectionate  relation  to  life,  which 
no  form  of  imaginative  writing  had  up 
to  that  time  enjoyed.  Looking  at  his 
persons  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary 
that  Fielding  should  pay  the  closest  at- 
tention to  their  utterances  and  actions, 
from  first  to  last,  and  calculate  with 
some  nicety  the  interaction  of  individ- 
uals one  upon  another.  Conversation, 
instead  of  being  thrown  in  here  and 
there,  as  heretofore,  simply  to  delay 
bringing  to  a  close  some  little  train  of 
incident,  or  with  a  view  to  making  the 
story  real  enough  to  be  read  with  com- 
fort, became  in  his  hands  a  just  expres- 
sion of  every  participator  in  it,  and  a 
light  reflected  upon  the  speakers,  as 
well  as  a  subtle  cause  of  subsequent 
conduct,  in  a  manner  approaching  that 
of  its  operation  in  real  life.  But,  al- 
though Fielding  was  dramatic,  in  so  far 
as  conversation  and  incident  led  the 
story  on  from  point  to  poinl  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  system,  combined  with 
spontaneity,  he  did  not  carry  the  dra- 
matic movement  far  enough.  When  all 
was  over,  his  tale  would  remain  but  a 
rambling,  aimless  concatenation,  termi- 
nating in  nothing  but  an  end  of  the  ad- 
ventures. His  great  power  lay  in  the 
observation  of  manners  and  natures;  but 
he  was  content  to  offer  the  results  of 
this  observation  in  a  crude,  digressive 
form,  somewhat  lacking  —  if  it  maybe 
said  —  in  principle.  He  was  fond  of 
whipping  in  and  out  among  his  charac- 
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ters,  in  person,  and  did  so  with  a  suffi- 
ciently cheery  and  pleasant  defiance  of 
all  criticism;  but  the  practice  injured 
his  art,  nevertheless.  In  a  word,  he 
M-CIIIS  to  have  written  as  much  for  his 
own  amusement  as  for  thatof  his  reader; 
and  although  he  sedulously  endeavored 
to  identify  these  two  interests,  he  did 
not  hesitate,  when  he  felt  like  discharg- 
ing a  little  dissertation  on  love,  or  clas- 
sical learning,  or  what  not,  to  do  this  at 
any  cost,  either  of  artistic  propriety  or 
the  reader's  patience.  And,  worst  of 
all,  he  frequently  dissected  his  dranuttis 
personce  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
giving  an  epitome  of  their  characters 
off-hand,  or  chatting  garrulously  about 
them,  when  the  mood  took  him.  These 
shortcomings  withheld  from  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  grouping  his  keen  observations 
firmly  about  some  centre  of  steady  and 
assimilative  thought.  With  Fielding, 
nothing  crystallized,  but  all  was  put  to- 
gether in  a  somewhat  hastily  gathered 
bundle:  and  the  parts  have  a  semi-de- 
tached relation.  He  hardly  dreamed  of 
that  suggestive  and  deeply  significant 
order  of  novel  which  our  own  day  has 
seen  almost  perfected  in  the  hands  of 
George  Eliot.  And  yet,  what  a  brilliant 
retinue  has  Fielding  had!  Scott,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray  —  George  Eliot  herself 
—  and  many  more  besides,  have  followed 
in  the  path  which  he  opened.  He  had 
an  alert  and  energetic  mind,  and  heartily 
and  impartially  enjoyed  life,  wherever 
and  whatever  it  might  be  found ;  and  this 
capacity  for  a  healthy  participation  in 
the  business  of  the  people  who  surround 
him  remains  now,  as  it  then  was,  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  in  the  -novelist. 
But  the  best  allegiance  to  Fielding  must 
move  men  to  further  explorations  in 
that  province  which  he,  in  his  day,  so 
despotically  governed.  His  greatest  suc- 
cessors in  empire  have  done  this;  but  in 
what  degrees,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
consider.  If,  too,  we  find  their  efforts 
crowned  by  a  constant  though  gradual 
progress,  we  shall  perhaps  think  the 
conclusion  justified,  that  new  avenues 
to  new  goals  of  art  remain  yet  to  be  ad- 
ventured on. 

It  was  only  a  dozen  years  after  Field- 


in-  had  ceased  t<>  write,  that  The 
of  Waketield  suddenly  took  its  place 
among  those  calm  perp.Mtiiiie*  which 
from  time  to  time  stand  forth  out  of  the 
dissolving  rloud  of  ephemeral  ljcti..ii. 
Nothing  more  exquisite  of  its  kind  than 
this  novel  of  Goldsmith'-  ha-  t -v.-r  1/eeii 
given  to  us.  The  ohjeetive  rendering 
of  good  Doctor  1'rimn -e  is  j, 
Goldsmith  seems  here  to  have  reached 
an  eminence  in  novel-art  hithe; 
taincd  by  no  one,  and  to  which  few 
have  since  a-pired.  Only  Thack 
Henry  Esmond  present-  it-elf  as  wor- 
thy of  comparison  with  it,  and  even 
this  perhaps  falls  short,  in  point  of 
simple  humor  and  native  sweetness. 
But  the  sober  richness  with  which  Gold- 
smith's chief  personage  is  elaborated  is 
not  of  the  showy  style  calculated  to 
make  headway  with  the  many.  And  it 
is  true  that  the  range  of  a  novel  con- 
ceived as  this  is  must  be  somewhat  lim- 
ited; variety  of  characterization  being 
not  so  much  the  aim,  as  a  complete  study 
and  full  objective  presentation  of  the 
hero.  Xevertheless  it  is  certain  that,  in 
this  book,  Goldsmith  secured  some  of 
tue  purest  dramatic  results  attainably 
through  the  novel ;  and  that  it  will 
accordingly  always  remain  a  source  of 
the  most  wholesome  inspiration. 

It  was  reserved  for  Scott  to  enlarge 
the  mechanical  apparatus,  and  extend 
the  sympathies  of  the  novel,  beyond  all 
precedent.  The  brilliancy  of  his  advent 
into  the  field  of  fiction  was  in  great 
measure-due  to  his  wider  appreciation 
of  character,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  writers  who  had  gone  before.  He, 
treated  all  sorts  of  persons  with  the 
same  genuine  enjoyment  of  personality, 
whatever  it  might  be ;  and  if  his  heroes 
were  sometimes  rather  colorless,  and  his 
women  molded  too  exclusively  by  gen- 
erali/ed  conceptions  of  femininity,  he 
still  succeeded  in  showing  that  human 
nature  remains  fundamentally  the  -ame, 
beneath  all  the  shifting  and  superim- 
posed conditions  of  history,  and  demon- 
strated the  applicability  of  the  novel  to 
life  in  past  periods.  As  for  mechanism, 
he  contrived  many  clever  little  devices 
for  moving  stories  on  to  an  end;  he  dis- 
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pensed  with  those  long,  introduced  nar- 
ratives which  Heliodorus  employed,  and 
which  Fielding  relied  upon  too  willingly 
— sometimes  carrying  them  on  from  one 
chapter  to  another  by  means  of  a  pump- 
ing question  from  the  listener,  not  in- 
appropriately followed  by  a  gush  of  tears 
from  the  narrator.  In  his  conversa- 
tions, Scott  sometimes  seems,  by  his 
nice  discriminations,  to  give  the  slight- 
est shades  of  meaning,  and  the  very  ac- 
cent of  the  voice;  though  he  is  as  often 
melodramatic  and  unreal.  But,  with  all 
his  merits,  and  overlooking  his  rather 
musty  antiquarian  devotions  to  costume, 
Scott  remains  much  too  conscious,  it 
strikes  me,  in  his  characterization.  Fre- 
quently, having  effected  some  ingenious 
stroke  of  delineation,  he  is  so  well 
pleased  that  he  instantly  repeats  it  in 
more  diffuse  terms.  This  at  once  dulls 
the  edge  of  his  wit,  and  makes  us  aware 
of  an  obtrusive  presence  among  the  fic- 
titious personages.  The  author  cannot 
restrain  himself  from  jovial  participation 
in  his  reader's  amusement;  he  must 
ever  peep  out  from  behind  the  side- 
scenes,  to  exchange  a  sly  Caledonian 
wink  with  us.  To  avoid  this  subtle  er- 
ror, a  writer  should  seek  always  to  lose 
himself  more  and  more,  in  giving  life 
to  his  imaginary  persons.  Dramatic 
effect  of  the  highest  and  most  sterling 
quality  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
resolute  act  of  self-renunciation  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  novelist  intervenes,  visibly,  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the  characters  of 
his  story,  he  detracts  from  the  realness 
of  the  latter.  For  example,  it  is  a 
prominent  defect  in  Dickens  that  he  is 
antic  in  the  extreme.  He  appears  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  curbing  himself,  as 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  alludes  to  the 
' '  preposterous  sense  of  the  ridiculous ' ' 
which  he  was  obliged  to  contend  with, 
in  order  that  he  should  not  write  ex- 
travagantly. 

Not  less  injurious,  in  its  way,  to  dra- 
matic perfection  is  the  system  of  minute 
and  deliberate  analysis  pursued  by 
George  Eliot.  It  makes  us  look  to  her 
books  rather  for  instances  of  her  re- 


markable acumen,  and  the  terse  state- 
ment of  her  perceptions,  than  for  a  sym- 
pathetic rendition  of  human  nature  that 
shall  charm  and  soothe  us,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  instructs  or  educates.  Her 
writing  does  not  soothe,  because  she 
keeps  so  constantly  before  us  the  stern 
effort  she  is  making,  not  to  swerve  from 
strict  analysis.  The  authoress  presides 
too  watchfully  over  the  progress  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  imaginary  beings 
to  whom  she  has  introduced  us ;  and  we 
should  be  more  at  ease,  if  she  would 
omit  some  of  the  more  wordy  of  her  ex- 
aminations into  their  mental  status  at 
each  new  turn  of  the  story.  There  are 
instances  of  fine  dramatic  handling  in 
her  books,  from  which  we  may  cite  those 
culminating  scenes  between  Stephen 
Guest  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  in  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss.  But  these  superior 
passages  only  throw  forward  upon  our 
notice  the  too  frequent  consciousness  and 
restraint  which  disturb  her  work.  The 
novelist,  it  is  true,  must  observe  a  cer- 
tain economy,  holding  back  the  more 
telling  dramatic  effects  for  particular 
passages.  But  the  difference  should  be 
in  the  degree,  rather  than  in  the  quality, 
of  dramatic  force;  a  kind  of  difference 
well  exemplified  in  Hawthorne's  Scar- 
let Letter.  George  Eliot's  open  analy- 
sis, too,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  her  in- 
sensibly into  partiality,  a  thing  which 
she  is  by  this  very  means  strenuously 
trying  to  avoid.  That  tendency  she 
has  almost  wholly  overcome  in  Mid- 
dlemarch,  which  is  distinguished  for  a 
fine  impartiality.  But  it  is  in  this 
same  crowning  work  that  we  find,  per- 
haps more  strongly  exemplified  than  in 
any  other  of  her  books,  the  final  defect 
of  her  system.  In  a  book  of  this  kind 
all  that  can  be  said  about  the  characters 
is  said;  but,  after  all,  the  result  is  not 
so  good  as  if  something  had  been  with- 
held, for  our  imaginations  to  reach  after. 
Despite  the  vigorous  bloom,  the  insist- 
ent life  of  Middlemarch,  do  we  not  feel 
that  there  is  an  overwrought  completion 
about  it?  The  persons  of  the  story  are 
elaborated  almost  to  exhaustion;  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the 
prominence  so  fully  accorded  to  each 
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individual  in  his  or  her  turn,  for  minor 
characters  arc  dwelt  upon  too  much  in 
detail;  and  there  is  little  or  no  mystery 
of  distance  about  any  of  the  figures,  at 
any  time.  We  have  struck  bottom,  with 
these  people,  beyond  hope  of  recalling 
that  thought  of  inimitably  profound  hu- 
manity which  indicates  the  unknown 
quantity  in  character,  and  which  gives 
Shakespeare's  personages  their  lasting 
title  to  our  love  or  consideration.  The 
secret  of  dramatic  effect  is  simply  this, 
that  in  real  life  ultimate  truth  seldom 
finds  a  pure  utterance.  In  drama,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  situation  presented  as 
nearly  as  possible  (subject  to  aesthetic 
laws)  in  the  way  in  which  it  would  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  fact;  the  involved  truths 
of  the  whole  proceeding  being  illustrated 
by  the  partial  expressions  of  each  indi- 
vidual, on  his  own  behalf  or  in  estimat- 
ing his  fellows;  so  that  the  final,  fleet- 
ing essence  of  the  matter  lies  within  the 
scope  of  inference  only.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  dramatic  skill  is  successful,  it 
stimulates  in  us  the  disposition  and  abil- 
ity to  make  such  inference.  But  George 
Eliot  would  cut  us  off  from  this  last 
spiritual,  intangible  result,  by  reducing 
everything  to  absolute  statement,  and 
endeavoring  to  fix  the  final  issues  in 
penci rating  and  permanent  phrases.  I 
would  not  underrate  the  magnificent 
obligations  which  George  Eliot  has  laid 
upon  the  race;  my  admiration  of  her 
brave  and  noble  genius  is  in  no  way  les- 
sened by  the  opinion  that  her  method 
restricts  the  range  and  power  of  the 
novel  unnecessarily.  As  an  effort  of 
clear  intellectual  penetration  into  life, 
we  could  hardly  demand  anything  bet- 
ter than  Middlemarch.  But  it  is  still 
too  much  an  effort,  and  not  enough  an 
accomplished  insight;  it  remains,  as 
the  author  has  called  it,  a  study,  rather 
than  a  finished  dramatic  representation. 
Turning  from  George  Eliot  to  Dickens 
again,  we  observe  that  his  faults  of  un- 
due personal  prominence  range  them- 
selves on  a  far  lower  intellectual  plane. 
He  is  not  troubled  by  analysis,  because 
he  hardly  enters  upon  that  function, 
even  in  the  deliberations  which  have 
preceded  his  writing;  if  we  are  to  judge 
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from  the  character  of  that  writin 
from  what  has  been  made  publi. 
his  state  of  mind  during  composition, 
and  the  confidences  which  lie  imparted 
in  the  mid-fervor  of  creation.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he,  is  not  truly  dramatic. 
Indeed,  this  follows  from  his  want  of 
analysis.  Without  having  analy/ed.  he 
Could  have  nothing  to  unfold  by  t! 
matic  method.  His  imagination  was 
strong  in  the  grotesque,  but  it  never 
seems  to  have  taken  the  direction  of 
clearly  outlined  truth  of  character.  His 
characters  may  be  true  to  nature,  but 
for  all  that  he  does  not  imagine,  them 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  but  for  the  sake  of 
their  grotesque  or  other  effect.  And 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  truth 
and  effect.  That  it  is  effect  hi-  aims 
for  is  proved  by  the  conclusions  of  his 
books,  which  are  never  profound  or 
sublime,  but  unimportant  and  common- 
place. His  results  are  not  results  in  a 
satisfactory  sense,  because  they  consist 
merely  in  a  settlement  and  pensioning 
for  life  of  the  characters,  as  it  were; 
everything  is  '•'•wound  up,"  but  we  are 
left  at  the  end  without  any  vital  impulse 
from  that  winding.  He  does  not  carry 
our  eyes  above  the  level  of  a  very  super- 
ficial justice.  Ah,  it  was  his  wit  that 
charmed  us,  and  not  the  human  nature 
with  which  he  dealt!  This  human  nat- 
ure was  to  him  only  a  sort  of  indispen- 
sable stage-property;  and  he  was  the 
actor  whom  it  served  to  set  off.  Dick- 
ens possessed,  in  addition  to  his  nimble. 
fancy  (which  was  often  exquisitely 
graceful),  a  surprisingly  rapid  and  mul- 
tifarious observation;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  only  a  flying  shot  at  the 
truth.  He  had  a  fertile  genius,  and 
perhaps  he  felt  that  he  could  afford 
to  take  at  a  discount  the  riches  with 
which  nature  hail  supplied  him;  for  the 
rapidity  of  his  labors  necessitated  con- 
stant advances;  but  he  lost  unspeakably 
by  this  system.  lie  \sa>  confused  and 
carried  away  by  the  idiosyncrasies 
which  took  his  fancy,  and  so  lo-t  sij.ht 
of  the  true  artistic  aim;  seldom,  if  ever, 
taking  the  pains  to  abstract  himself 
from  himself,  and  enter  again  into  the 
life  of  others,  so  that  he  might  faith- 
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fully  reproduce  it,  —  the  good  and  the 
bad  alike,  — leaving  us  to  draw  our  con- 
clusions somewhere  near  the  truth.  In 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  he  complained  that 
the  American  people  would  never 
tolerate  a  satirist.  But  the  essence  of 
good  satire  Ifes  in  the  strictest  and  most 
sensitive  adherence  to  truth.  Irony 
should  be  so  mingled  with  an  unpreju- 
diced veracity  of  representation,  as  to 
make  the  reader  half  uncertain  whether 
that  which  he  is  reading  be  a  mere  un- 
witting record  of  laughable  fact,  or  a 
piece  of  conscious,  though  guarded,  ridi- 
cule. Exaggeration  is  by  no  means  the 
chief  nor  the  most  powerful  element  of 
satire.  If  we  ridicule  a  man  by  calling 
him  worse  than  he  is,  we  may  wound 
and  anger  him,  but  we  shall  not  cut 
so  to  the  quick,  as  if  we  pierce  with 
our  ridicule  some  really  vulnerable  point 
in  his  constitution.  But  Dickens  seems 
to  have  trusted  wholly  to  first  impres- 
sions and  strong  feelings.  There  is  a 
curious,  and,  if  true,  a  sad  story  ex- 
tant, as  to  the  unmerited  injury  which 
his  Nicholas  Nickleby  inflicted  upon 
an  innocent  Yorkshire  schoolmaster. 
But,  wholly  apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  practical  injustice  of  this  kind, 
is  it  not  alarming,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  eminent  novelist  should  take 
sides,  as  he  does,  with  the  characters 
in  his  stories?  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the 
cases  in  which  those  creature  of  his  im- 
agination stand,  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  under  his  displeasure. 
He  has  them  at  his  mercy,  and  he  at 
once  abandons  them,  body  and  soul; 
will  not  even  let  them  be  funny;  and 
leaves  them  standing  in  the  field,  as 
Ralph  Nickleby,  or  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
or  Merdle,  or  Chadband,  or  Heep, 
mere  grinning  or  frowning  or  insanely 
smiling  scarecrows,  who  are  to  be  pelt- 
ed and  maligned  on  every  convenient 
occasion.  This  kind  of  writing  merely 
strengthens  prejudice;  and  however  well 
founded  the  prejudice  may  be  which  it 
is  intended  to  confirm,  it  does  not  aid 
people  in  ascertaining  subtle  truths,  or 
in  attaining  anything  like  serenity  or 
justness  of  view.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  witty  or  gentle  hitting  off  of 


foibles,  and  the  quiet,  sympathetic,  but 
inflexibly  just  penetration  of  sin  and 
weakness,  which  always  distinguish  the 
genuine,  nature-loving  truth-seeker  and 
teacher.  Taine  has  rightly  defined 
Dickens  as  a  lyrical-minded  genius. 
Lyrically,  we  describe  people  and  things 
by  a  record  of  the  impressions  they  leave 
upon  us  personally;  dramatically,  we 
endeavor  to  render  them  both  as  they 
exist  to  their  own  appreciation  and  that 
of  others,  —  using  our  own  impressions, 
of  course,  but  trying  also  to  imag- 
ine the  impressions  of  other  observers. 
Dickens,  not  being  hampered  by  these 
endeavors,  has  no  hesitation  in  labeling 
his  characters  ' '  good  "  or  "  bad  ' '  at 
the  outset.  But  he  is  then  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  melodramatic  incident,  which 
gradually,  as  his  book  advances,  usurps 
our  attention, — the  amusing  or  gro- 
tesque peculiarities  of  the  persons  soon 
losing  their  novelty,  —  and  carries  us 
to  the  close  in  a  blinding  whirl  of  ex- 
citement; so  that  we  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  frequently  glaring  crudity  of 
the  work  and  its  deficiency  in  real 
character-study.  The  most  bepraised 
feature  of  Dickens's  genius,  and  that 
behind  which  its  artistic  short-comings 
are  most  frequently  sheltered,  is  but  a 
pyrotechnic  sort  of  humanitarianism, 
wanting  as  it  does  the  element  of  a 
painstaking  and  long-suffering  charity. 
If  we  discuss  Dickens's  spirit,  we  must 
confess  him  to  be  altogether  too  know- 
ing. He  goes  about  picking  up  charac- 
ters as  curiosities;  then  holding  them 
up,  he  makes  fun  of  them,  and  expects 
us  to  laugh  in  company  with  him.  This 
does  well  enough,  in  a  burlesque  like 
Pickwick;  but  as  an  abiding  princi- 
ple in  art  it  is  heartless,  and  can  lead  to 
no  real  elevation  in  either  writer  or 
reader.  If  the  novel  is  to  advance,  we 
must  look  for  something  finer  and  more 
earnest  than  this. 

Thackeray,  whose  books  form  a  sort 
of  irreproachable  gossip  about  life  (ex- 
cept for  the  superfluous  sneer),  is  far 
more  dramatic,  in  the  truest  sense,  than 
Dickens.  He  brings  before  us  a  va- 
riety of  people  nearly  as  great  as  that 
which  Dickens  handles,  and  all  of  them 
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more  profoundly  individual  than  the 
persons  of  the  latter,  though  less  strik- 
ingly marked  on  the  surface.  And  his 
crowds  of  individuals  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain each  other  remarkably.  Thack- 
eray has  boon  called  by  a  recent  maga- 
zine critic  eminently  subjective,  but  tins 
dictum  will  mislead,  if  accepted  without 
question.  His  personal  utterances  are, 
on  the  whole,  much  the  weakest  portion 
of  his  work,  and  they  are  often  quite 
unimportant,  —  the  result  of  a  lax  habit 
of  garrulity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, because  he  made  these  utterances 
to  satiety,  that  they  indicate  the  vital 
and  distinguishing  quality  of  his  genius. 
With  a  style  so  easy  and  refined  as  his, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  could  give  to 
bis  short  interspersed  dissertations  a 
charm  which  we  sometimes  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  was  not  his  chief  attrac- 
tion. And  even  when  we  are  forced  to 
sec  that  they  are  often  mistimed,  we  can 
bear  with  them,  in  recognizing  that  they 
furnished  an  escape  for  the  tendency  to 
personal  expression,  which  he  so  rigor- 
ously repressed  when  his  actors  had  come 
upon  the  stage  and  were  fairly  about 
their  business.  The  custom  of  digres- 
sion was  one  which  he  rather  unwisely 
borrowed  from  Fielding;  but  it  will  not 
do  to  hit  his  indulgence  in  this  particular 
blind  us  to  the  masterly  exhibitions  of 
his  skill  in  bringing  characters  before 
us  with  the  least  possible  interference, 
when  he  chooses  to  do  so.  More  than 
one  scene  might  be  cited,  in  which  his 
personages  conduct  themselves  through 
various  complications  aided  by  hardly 
a  word  of  explanation  from  the  writer 
to  the  reader,  and  yet  with  such  an  ad- 
mirable choice  of  what  should  be  told  of 
action  and  gesture  and  expression,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  the  detailed 
and  delicate  impression  of  their  mutual 
countermining  operations  which  the  au- 
thor intended  to  convey.  But  the  most 
complete  and  convincing  instance  of  his 
objective  power  is  supplied  by  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  Esmond.  In  this  book, 
he  throws  himself  with  entire  success 
into  the  position  of  a  man  living  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  relates  the 
circumstances  of  his  personal  history; 


and  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  only 
everything  takes  shape  ju-t  .is  ii  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  this  man 
(aside  from  what  we  are  led  to 
its  intrinsic  character),  but  that  the 
way  in  which  he  brings  forward  the 
other  persons  of  his  tale,  throws  light 
upon  himself,  also.  Here  is  no  super- 
fluous dissertation;  but  the  author  is 
at  the  acme  of  his  power.  The  char- 
acterization is  nice,  completed  with  a 
bold  and  correct  hand,  masterly;  the 
slow  unfolding  of  their  natures  in  Bea- 
trix and  Esmond,  and  Lady  Castle- 
wood  and  her  son,  as  well  as  the  epi- 
sodical introduction  of  other  persons, 
is  dramatic  in  the  last  degree.  It  is 
true,  Thackeray  did  not  reach  after  all 
attainable  sources  of  sensation,  as  Dick- 
ens did;  he  confesses,  in  the  pr<  • 
Pendennis,  that  he  could  not  success- 
fully draw  a  rascal  such  as  it  had  been 
intended  to  introduce  into  that  novel. 
14 1  found  that  I  failed,"  he  says,  «4  from 
want  of  experience  of  my  subject. 
Never  having  been  intimate  with  any 
convict  in  my  life,  and  the  manners  of 
ruflians  and  jail-birds  being  quite  un- 
familiar to  me  ....  the  idea  was 
abandoned."  But  this  is  only  saying 
that  he  was  content  to  limit  his  gallery 
of  pictures  to  subjects  which  came  easily 
in  his  way,  and  which  suited  his  dispo- 
sition to  kindly  and  wholesome  satire. 
He  has  done  enough  to  show  that,  had 
he  chosen,  he  could  have  exercised  his 
versatile  power  upon  matters  such  as 
that  for  which  he  here  announced  his 
incapacity.  But  he  preferred  to  carry 
his  empire  only  into  those  regions  with 
which  experience  had  made  him  famil- 
iar. "To  describe  a  real  rascal,"  he 
continues,  *'  you  must  make  him  so 
horrible  that  he  would  be  too  hideous  to 
show;  and  unless  the  painter  paints  him 
fairly,  I  hold  he  has  no  right  to  show 
him  at  all."  And  here  he  was  in  great 
part  right.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  fineness 
of  his  spirit,  that  he  shrunk  from  exhibi- 
tions which,  like  the  murder  of  Nancy 
in  Oliver  Twist,  cannot  escape  the  taint 
of  the  merely  horrible.  Dickens  had 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  human 
dregs  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
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his  intoxicating  draughts.  One  was,  to 
make  them  objects  of  fun;  and  the  other 
was,  to  treat  them  with  melodramatic 
appliances,  which,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, betrayed  him  into  scenes  that 
were  baldly  horrible,  and  that  sinned 
against  the  highest  laws  of  art.  In 
either  case,  fhe  sort  of  familiarity  he 
gave  us  with  the  lowest  and  most  vicious 
of  human  beings  was  hardly  beneficial. 
Even  by  the  melodramatic  treatment, 
which  he  no  doubt  designed  to  be  bene- 
ficial, he  only  succeeds  in  exciting  the 
reader's  instinctive  repugnance  for  un- 
covered vice  and  crime  to  a  pitch  of 
unhealthy  and  ecstatic  activity;  but  he 
could  never  arouse  in  this  way  a  deep, 
clear,  and  purifying  moral  perception. 
It  is  possible  that  Thackeray  felt  him- 
self so  strongly  inclined  to  the  literal 
and  unsparing  style  of  representation, 
as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  him  to  venture 
among  murders  and  vagabondage  with 
the  same  freedom  Dickens  used.  But 
at  least  we  may  be  thankful  that  he  saw 
his  limitations  in  this  respect,  and  that 
he  accordingly  avoided  falling  into  the 
errors  which  his  more  popular  contem- 
porary so  rashly  courted. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  of 
the  three  writers  just  discussed,  the 
strongest  praise  for  dramatic  qualities 
has  been  given  to  that  one  who  is  most 
distinguished  among  them  for  the  per- 
sonal relation  which  springs  up  between 
him  and  his  readers.  But  we  may  vent- 
ure to  believe  that  if  all  the  inter- 
spersed essays  were  extracted  from  all 
his  books,  this  personal  relation  would 
remain  as  strong  as  ever.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  case  in  Thackeray's  Philip, 
where  the  rambling  tendency  is  almost 
wholly  checked.  The  sensation  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  arises  simply  from  the 
unaffected  method  of  narrating,  as  if  all 
that  he  tells  were  matter  of  personal  ob- 
servation. Though  honestly  renouncing 
himself,  in  the  action  of  his  story,  he 
survives  personally,  as  the  best  novel- 
ists should  and  do  survive,  in  his  style. 
Nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  than  the 
indifference  to  style  so  commonly  mani- 
fested in  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  culti- 


vation of  impersonality  by  the  novelist, 
in  his  interpretation  of  character,  need 
in  any  way  lead  to  the  neglect  of  style. 
All  fine  art  is  the  interpretation  of  nat- 
ure by  the  individual,  and  must,  there- 
fore, bear  some  trace  of  individual  work- 
manship. We  may  accept,  theoretically, 
Herbert  Spencer's  conclusion,  that  "  To 
have  a  specific  style  is  to  be  poor  in 
speech;  "  but  we  must  observe,  never- 
theless, that  even  Shakespeare,  with  all 
the  variety  of  utterance  which  he  com- 
mands, retains  throughout  a  nameless 
but  abiding  quality  of  style,  that  unites 
the  components  of  this  variety  under  the 
dominion  of  his  sovereign  spirit.  Style, 
to  be  sure,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  au- 
thor's personality.  But  impersonality 
—  the  universality  of  Shakespeare  — 
springs  naturally  out  of  personality, 
also,  and  can  be  derived  only  thence. 
However  impersonal  the  creative  writer 
may  become,  he  may,  as  has  been  said, 
survive  still  in  his  style,  this  being  some- 
thing of  which  neither  he  himself  nor 
any  one  else  can  rob  him.  He  sacri- 
fices his  own  individuality,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  creation;  but  when  the 
work  is  finished,  it  has  become,  through 
his  intervention,  — 

"  Prime  nature  with  an  added  artistry." 

This  retiring  attitude  of  the  story-mover 
does  not  imply  total  invisibility,  as  we 
have  just  seen  in  the  case  of  Thackeray, 
but  only  inofficiousness.  The  stand- 
point of  entire  impartiality,  by  taking 
nature  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man,  so 
to  speak,  and  putting  it  under  the  calm, 
indicative  finger  of  the  novelist,  necessi- 
tates a  constantly  renewed  study  of  sur- 
rounding life,  and  study  of  the  most 
sincere  and  sympathetic  kind.  When 
the  leading  interest  lies  in  the  unfolding 
of  incident,  or  when  too  much  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  ruminations  aloud 
on  the  motives  and  traits  of  the  actors 
in  it,  it  becomes  dangerously  easy  for  a 
writer  to  invent  a  different  succession  of 
incidents,  with  different  scenery,  and 
characters  similar  to  those  he  had  al- 
ready used,  or  even  precisely  the  same 
ones  under  new  names,  imagining  all  the 
while  that  he  is  composing  a  fresh  work. 
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But  if  an  author  feels  himself  com- 
pelled constantly  to  institute  the  most 
vigorous  investigations  into  life  and  char- 
acter, he  is  apt  always  to  find  himself 
humbly  brought  back  to  nature;  and 
that  is  the  best  of  all  attitudes  in  which 
he  can  find  himself.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  higher  standard  of  popular  taste 
and  of  criticism  that  can  make  him  feel 
the  constant  spur  to  more  careful  studv. 
We  are  not,  in  general,  ready  to  take 
a  hint  from  our  novelist,  unless  we  be 
told  outright  what  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vey by  that  hint;  or  to  enjoy  a  nice 
stroke  of  delineation,  unless  we  be  re- 
minded in  some  way  that  it  is  a  nice 
stroke.  Let  us  here  compare  two  pas- 
sages, one  of  them  taken  from  a  popular 
living  English  novelist,  the  other  from 
Ivan  Turgenieff's  Smoke.  This  is  the 
first:  — 

"  She  bowed  to  the  stranger,  with 
studious  politeness,  but  without  uttering 
a  word.  4  /  am  oblir/ed  to  listen  to  thin 
person,'  ihonyht  the  old  lady;  '  but  I  am 
not  obliged  to  s/icn/c  to  her.'  ' 

Here  the  whole  italicized  statement  is 
absolutely  superfluous,  and  simply  blunts 
the  fine  point  with  which  the  sentence 
preceding  it,  had  it  been  allowed  to 
stand  alone,  might  have  scored  its  due 
effect.  Now  take  the  passage  from  the 
Russian  writer.  Ratmirof  has  been 
questioning  his  wife  as  to  her  interest  in 
Litvinof ,  the  hero  of  the  book.  Without 
answering  him,  — 

"Irene  raised  her  hand,  until  the 
light  shone  full  in  her  husband's  face; 
then  she  looked  him  in  the  eyes  attent- 
ively and  curiously,  and  began  to  laugh 
aloud.  «  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked 
Ratmirof,  with  a  frown.  *  What  do 
you  mean?  '  he  repeated,  stamping  his 
foot.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  insulted 
and  humiliated,  but  the  beauty  of  this 
woman,  standing  before  him  with  such 
an  easy  confidence,  dazzled,  while  it 
pained  him.  Not  one  of  her  charms 
escaped  his  observation;  even  to  the 
rosy  reflection  of  her  finger-tips  in  the 
dark  bronze  of  the  lamp  which  she 
held  ....  and  the  insult  sank  deeper  in 
his  breast.  Irene  continued  to  laugh. 
k  What!  You!  You  are  jealous?  '  she 


cried  at  last,  and  turning  her  back  on 
her  husband,  she  left  the  room.  '  He 
is  jealous! '  lie  heard  her  say  a-a'm,  after 
the  door  had  closed,  with  a  fresh  burst 
of  mocking  lau^h- 

Although  the  emotional  crisis  in  this 
scene  is  very  great,  it  will  be*  ol 
that  the  writer  allows  himself  only  a 
single  reference  to  Ratmirof  s  feeling; 
the  effect  is  chiefly  obtained  by  a  stu- 
diously simple  record  of  what  the  two 
persons  said  and  did.  A  comparison 
of  detached  passages,  in  this  way,  i-  in- 
adequate and  unsatUf'aetorv.  But  it  is 
easy  to  observe  what  unnecessary  im- 
portance the  English  writer  has 
to  a  point  which  the  Russian  arti-t 
would  have  passed  without  wasting  a 
word.  And  if  the  reader  should  carry 
on  comparisons  of  this  kind  for  himself, 
he  would  speedily  discover  that  the 
reckless  expenditure  of  words  on  the 
part  of  novelists  of  the  common  stamp, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  time  and  of 
vigorous  impressions,  which  falls  to  their 
audiences,  is  enormous. 

The  excess  of  subjectivity  in  the 
average  contemporary  novel  is  not  dis- 
tinctly enough  recognized.  But  it  is 
perhaps  not  more  due  to  the  character 
of  the  time  than  to  inheritance.  By  a 
curious  process  of  genius,  Rousseau, 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  Richard- 
son, transformed  the  type  which  the 
latter  had  founded,  and  which  was  to  a 
great  extent  dramatic,  into  a  vehicle  of 
personality.  In  the  Xouvelle  Heloise,  he 
charged  it  with  his  own  excess  of  morbid 
sentimentality,  and  in  fimile  converted  it 
into  a  polemical  agent  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas  supporting  or  coonectN 
with  his  attack  upon  existing  civiliza- 
tion. And  it  was  from  Rousseau  that 
Goethe  derived  lii*  style  of  novel,  al- 
though the  Frenchman  was  a  tyro,  and 
the  German  a  master.  Goethe'- 
critical  insight  enabled  him  to  construct 
with  great  nicety,  even  though  his  ob- 
jective power  was  somewhat  coldly  sys- 
tematic. Nevertheless,  he  really  fol- 
lowed 1  -  lead,  and  was  more  or 
less  influenced  always  by  the  source  of 
this  original  impulse;  although  in  the 
short  tale  entitled  simply  Novdle  he 
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seems  to  have  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  depending  on  an  almost 
invisible  raison  d'etre.  But  Werther, 
published  sixteen  years  after  the  Nou- 
velle  He'loise,  was  unmistakably  an  out- 
growth of  the  latter.  Afterwards,  in 
The  Elegtive  Affinities,  he  advanced  a 
theory  in  the  form  of  an  illustrative 
story,  conducted  with  great  skill,  it 
must  be  confessed;  and  finally,  in  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  he  embodied  the  results 
of  life-long  meditations,  after  a  fash- 
ion which  quite  diverts  the  novel  from 
its  normal  and  predisposed  direction  of 
growth.  This  crowning  structure  he 
has  so  enriched,  as  to  make  it  a  treas- 
ury of  inexhaustible  suggestion;  and 
yet,  considered  as  a  novel  pure  and  sim- 
ple, we  cannot  place  the  depth  and  va- 
riety of  the  author's  abstract  thought 
altogether  to  its  credit.  The  peculiar 
efficacy  of  a  novel,  indeed,  lies  in  its 
gradual,  concrete,  and  insensible  instil- 
lations of  wisdom.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, the  author  may  give  us  a  few 
golden  grains  of  formulated  wisdom ;  but 
in  general  the  abstract  truths  which  he 
has  laboriously  eliminated  should  pass 
through  the  substance  of  his  book  like 
some  chemic  which  leaves  no  trace  in 
the  liquid  that  absorbs  it,  beyond  an 
increased  brilliancy  and  clearness.  But 
with  Goethe  the  mental  discoveries  are 
so  wholly  the  subject  of  attention,  in 
and  for  themselves,  that  he  has  no 
warmth  of  enjoyment  left  for  the  repro- 
duction of  those  surface-appearances, 
forming  a  common  ground  on  which  the 
novel  may  unite  readers  of  the  most 
diverse  tendencies  and  varying  calibre. 
It  is  true,  Wilhelm  Meister  gives  evi- 
dence of  much  observation  of  these  ap- 
pearances, but  they  have  really  received 
the  author's  attention  only  as  a  matter 
of  form;  he  does  not  love  individualities. 
What  do  we  care  for  Jarno,  Laertes,  Lo- 
thario, Mariana,  Aurelia,  Theresa,  and 
Natalia?  Even  Wilhelm  draws  from  us 
but  a  cold  regard;  andMignon  is  almost 
the  only  person  in  the  book  calculated  to 
establish  anything  like  a  relation  founded 
upon  affection,  with  the  reader.  On  the 
whole,  the  figures  float,  before  us  like 
the  creatures  of  a  phantasm,  merely, — 


resembling  colored  shapes  thrown  on  the 
screen  before  a  magic  lantern;  thin, 
diaphanous,  remote  from  the  sphere  of 
tangible  entities  within  which  the  novel, 
as  distinguished  from  allegory,  should 
remain  confined.  We  demand,  first  of 
all,  that  the  novelist  should  preserve  a 
sturdy  delight  in  all  visible  forms  and 
transient  appearances,  as  well  for  them- 
selves as  for  what  may  underlie  them. 
But  Goethe  does  not  take  hold  of  these 
with  real  gusto;  scenes,  persons,  and 
incidents  are  with  him  always  too  ex- 
clusively vjewed  as  inferior  parts  of  the 
great  allegorical  mosaic  he  is  putting  to- 
gether. Life  is  here  presented  as  seen 
from  his  serene  summit  of  universal  cult- 
ure, without  sufficient  regard  for  the 
stand-point  of  the  ordinary  observer. 
The  highest  beauties  of  all  poems  remain 
veiled  to  all  but  a  few,  who  learn  how 
to  detect  their  presence  beneath  the 
drapery;  but  in  Wilhelm  Meister  the 
veiled  beauties  are  all  in  all,  and  he  who 
is  slow  of  appreciation  for  them  must 
turn  from  the  book  hungry.  Its  exter- 
nal aspect  is  not  only  dry  beyond  en- 
durance to  the  ordinary  reader,  but,  in 
addition,  a  little  repulsive,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  slight,  contented  sensuality 
which  may  disgust  some  and  injure  others, 
and  which  will  only  become  inoperative 
with  the  charitable  and  mature  reader, 
who  looks  by  habit  for  the  best,  in 
preference  to  the  less  good.  Of  course, 
Goethe  addresses  himself  by  design  to 
a  limited  audience.  He  has  altogether 
the  air  of  a  man  discoursing  at  ease, 
after  dinner;  and  he  has  accordingly 
invited  only  a  chosen  circle;  he  wishes 
for  none  but  good  listeners.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  depth  of  perception  and 
the  invigorating  wisdom  in  this  novel; 
but  in  our  present  inquiry,  we  have 
chiefly  to  consider  the  book  as  related 
to  the  development  of  the  novel  in 
its  character  of  poetic  form.  So  con- 
sidered, it  seems  an  erratic  though 
splendid  effort;  it  stands  aside  from 
that  line  of  advance  upon  which  the 
novel  approaches  its  perfection,  as  a 
thing  enjoyable  for  its  own  artistic  per- 
fection and  the  solid  results  of  cause 
and  effect  in  real  life  which  it  presents, 
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not  less  than  for  its  power  of  imparting 
the  subtlest  and  most  ideal  thoughts. 
But  Goethe  did  not  appreciate  the  in- 
herent dramatic  and  realistic  tendency 
of  the  novel;  he  had  purposes  of  his  own 
''to  be  subserved  by  it,  and  even  attempted 
to  arrest  its  progress  and  fix  it  where 
he  had  left  it,  by  a  careful  definition 
of  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
drama,  which  he  set  down  to  the  abso- 
lute predominance  of  subjectivity  in  the 
novel. 

Traces  of  the  artistic  practice  of 
Rousseau  and  Goethe  are  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  works  of  George  Sand, 
and  certain  absurdities  which  appear 
in  Victor  Hugo's  novels  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with  their  principles.  But 
even  among  writers  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, who  cannot  be  so  directly  asso- 
ciated with  those  eminent  champions  of 
the  subjective  novel,  there  is  frequently 
an  entirely  mistaken  notion  as  to  the 
quality  and  range  of  this  form  of  com- 
position, which  must  be  partially  attrib- 
uted to  prevailing  modes  of  thought. 
The  scientific  motive  is  the  dominant 
one;  our  fiction-writers  become  minute 
and  sectional  investigators.  They  an-. 
in  search  of  specimens;  and  when  they 
have  found  them,  they  are  very  apt  to 
set  them  before  us,  connected  by  some 
slight  story,  and  laugh  or  sneer  at  them 
a  little,  as  if  this  were  the  extent  of 
their  obligation,  both  to  the  persons  of 
their  fiction  and  to  the  reader.  We 
need  a  more  reverent  view  of  human 
nature,  for  without  this  nothing  con- 
structive can  be  done  in  art;  nothing 
great  or  beautiful.  Now  and  then  some 
one  appears  who  can  strike  some  chord 
of  character  with  precision,  and  with 
harmonious  results;  but  for  the  most 
part  we  are  content  with  cynicism  or 
buffoonery,  or  melodramatic  effect,  or 
argumentative  haranguing.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  draw  clear  distinctions, 
and,  to  begin  with,  recognize  a  broad 
classification  of  all  those  novels  wor- 
thy to  be  considered  at  all  as  works 
of  art;  placing  in  the  first  division  such 
as  more  or  less  partake  of  the  anecdot- 
ical  style, — familiar  narratives,  —  and 
those  which  are  finished  studies,  like 


Middlemarch;  while    the    second   divis- 
ion   should    be    reserved    to    tli.,<r    which 
achieve   a  consummate  and  ideal 
(faction  of  characters   and  events  —  "a 
totality    of    forms,    sounds,    and    inci- 
dents,   in    short    elements    and    details, 
so  closely  united   amon^   themse' , 
inward  dependencies,  that  their  < 
i/ation   constitutes   a  living  thing,    sur- 
pa^ing  in  the  imaginary  world   the  pro- 
found harmony  of  the  actual  world." 

As  yet,  the  partial  and  critical,  rather 
than  the  unifying  and  creative  view,  is 
the  most  popular.  And  this,  partly 
owing  to  confused  or  mistaken  views  of 
the  moral  obligations  of  novel-art. 
truth,  however,  is  not  best  advanced  in 
works  of  fiction  by  direct  criticism,  or 
by  the  opening  of  a  strict  debit  and 
credit  account,  which  shall  le;.\ 
deserving  and  the  undeserving  charac- 
ters at  quits,  before  the  finis  is  written; 
though  a  certain  moral  effect  may  some- 
times appear  by  these  means.  Profound 
moral  iniluence  is  wholly  indirect,  in  art. 
When  Richardson  breaks  the  bones 
of  one  offender  by  an  accidental  fall, 
and  makes  another  sinner  swear  reform 
out  of  hand,  he  has  taught  us  nothing, 
added  nothing  to  our  wisdom  or  moral- 
ity; because,  though  his  intentions  are 
excellent,  the  device  is  so  clumsy  and 
transparent  as  to  excite  our  amusement. 
We  smile  at  his  endeavor  to  impose  a 
mechanical  morality  upon  us.  The  ref- 
ormation of  rakes  in  this  fashion 
only  a  change  of  activity  on  the  same 
plane  with  their  previous  misde. 
does  not  proceed  from  any  deeper  source. 
It  is  only  through  clear  perceptions  into 
the  true  quality  of  our  common  nature, 
excited  by  the  artistically  recounted  his- 
tory of  certain  beings  possessed  of  that 
nature,  that  the  foundations  of  morality 
are  deepened  and  secured.  When  the 
artist  succeeds  in  carrying  us  sympathet- 
icallv  through  the  history  of  th- 
i  n'_r>,  so  that  we  feel  points  of  simi- 
larity between  ourselves  and  them,  and 
recognize  how  ^reat  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  error  and  crime  in  us,  as  in 
them,  he  has  quickened  our  morality 
by  rousing  a  keener  insight  into  our- 
selves; and,  by  questioning  indirectly 
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the  stability  of  our  virtue,  he  summons 
our  reserve  forces  to  their  support.  But 
in  the  beginning,  he  must  renounce  the 
purpose  of  actually  reforming  anybody 
for  good  and  all,  by  what  he  writes.  It 
is  only  traits  of  very  limited  import  that 
can  be  changed  by  this  direct  effort. 
Let  him  look  well  to  his  art.  If  he  un- 
derstands that,  and  thoroughly,  consci- 
entiously possesses  himself  of  his  theme, 
it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  his  represen- 
tation of  life,  like  life  itself,  should  not 
involve  in  every  fold  and  turning  some 
real  moral  enlightenment.  Great  must 
be  the  humility  of  the  worthy  novelist; 
and  the  greater  the  genius,  often,  the 
greater  will  be  the  humility  in  essential 
points  of  art,  confessed  to  himself  even 
though  not  placarded  to  the  public. 
He  must  forget  his  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  in  his  writings,  even  cultivat- 
ing a  warm  and  sensitive  charity.  Dis- 
tinctions of  high  life  and  low  life,  as 
such,  should  be  forgotten  by  him;  dis- 
tinctions of  good  men  and  bad  men  cau- 
tiously used.  He  must  regard  each  hu- 
man being  as  an  undetermined  quantity, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  consider  in  all 
possible  lights.  And  if  he  can  approxi- 
mate to  a  simple,  unprejudiced  presenta- 
tion of  his  persons,  he  will  be  fortunate; 
without  taking  on  himself  the  vast  re- 
sponsibility of  judging  them  beyond 
possibility  of  reprieve.  Of  course,  the 
degree  in  which  he  will  exercise  this  im- 
partiality will  vary  with  varying  artistic 
purposes.  But,  having  imagined  gfti 
ideal  standard  for  him,  we  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  assign  to  each  production  its 
true  relative  position;  and  by  studying 
nice  distinctions,  we  shall  do  him  all  the 
more  justice,  in  the  end. 

The  impartiality  which  is  here  alluded 
to,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  weak  condonations  and  palli- 
ations of  error  which  find  a  somewhat 
too  ready  acceptance  in  these  days.%  A 
popular  novelist  has  recently  exempli- 
fied, in  a  work  to  which  he  has  given 
the  forms  of  both  novel  and  drama,  that 
false  and  vicious  charity  which  undis- 
cerning  readers  will  be  apt  to  confound 
with  the  sincere  and  unvitiated  impar- 
tiality of  genius  which  is  morally  sound. 


Such  performances  can  only  be  deplored, 
and  left  to  the  corrective  treatment  of 
wise  critics,  and  the  gradual  growth  of 
a  public  taste  which  can  be  liberal,  with- 
out becoming  tainted  by  the  crime  it 
pities  and  forgives.  Meantime,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  endeavors  of  genuine  artistic 
openness  and  charity.  Those  phases 
of  existence  which  are  the  less  happy, 
and  those  characters  which  are  the  less 
eminently  good,  are  the  more  susceptible 
of  poetical  enhancement.  The  terrors 
and  mistakes  and  tragedies  of  life  call 
on  the  artist  to  redress  them:  he  alone 
can  give  to  them  the  unity  of  beauty 
—  awe-striking,  pity-inspiring  beauty. 
Where  passion  enters  in,  there  a  path 
has  been  opened  to  the  poet.  He  has 
little  to  do  with  people  who  are  per- 
fectly comfortable,  who  go  about  their 
business,  and  to  whom  nothing  note- 
worthy happens.  Nor  are  native  no- 
bility and  self-sacrifice  at  their  purest 
the  most  suitable  subjects,  always;  being 
too  good  for  speech,  and  rather  fit  for 
the  completer  recognition  of  heaven 
than  the  momentary  catch-breath  praise 
of  earth.  At  all  events,  he  cannot  rest 
his  chief  light  on  these.  The  supremest 
good  comes  to  him  in  the  slenderest 
rays,  falling  like  starlight  upon  the  tragic 
life  of  his  mimic  humanity.  Thus  dra- 
matic art  deals  with  the  victims  of  pas- 
sion, of  circumstance,  of  defeated  aspi- 
ration, lifting  them  into  a  pure  and 
sweet  aesthetic  atmosphere.  To  the  dra- 
matic artist,  the  tempests  of  life  seem 
only  to  be  clearing  the  air. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  steady  advance 
of  the  novel,  through  many  centuries, 
with  its  distinct  dramatic  tendency,  and 
combining  with  this  the  ideal  standard 
we  are  at  present  able  to  apprehend,  we 
shall  learn  how  to  estimate  with  some 
approach  to  justness  the  new  achieve- 
ments of  new  writers.  We  are  proud 
of  the  modern  love  for  reading,  and 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  average  taste 
in  art  and  literature  is  advancing.  But 
it  can  never  really  advance,  unless  based 
on  genuine  perceptions.  People  recog- 
nize and  admire  a  good  book,  and  are 
just  as  ready  to  admire  a  bad  one,  aft- 
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er\v;ird,  because  they  have  appreciated 
only  emotionally;  it  is  necessary  to  have 
intellectual  perceptions,  in  order  to 
build  up  a  serviceable  observatory  for 
(In-  taste.  At  present,  the  world  swears 
by  Shakespeare;  and  reads  too  much 
trash,  because  its  allegiance  to  him  is 
mainly  perfunctory.  Fashions  change, 
and  we  fancy  we  have  progressed.  But 
this  is  not  enough. 

Still,  in  the  lapse  of  some  hundreds 
of  years,  the  average  merit  of  fiction 
has  been  increased.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  worst  came  fiVst,  —  the  egg-shell  ro- 
mances; next,  the  polished  anecdotes  of 
the  Italians  intervened,  followed  by  all 
sorts  of  fabulous  adventures,  and  the  af- 
fectation of  long,  simpering  pastorals, 
in  France.  Then  satire  came;  and  the 
drama  emptied  its  ebbing  tide  into  the 
novel-form;  and  now  we  have  seen  the 
days  of  Jane  Austen,  Walter  Scott, 


Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Balxar.  ami 
Hawthorne.  For  something  like  | 
ury,  we  have  hern  feeling  earnestly 
after  real  life.  The  era  of  conscientious 
and  artistic  novel-writ  im_:  has  been  fairly 
and  fully  inaugurated.  Hut  <lo  nut 
many  of  the  highest  summits  of  possible 
achievement  in  this  region  still  remain 
unsealed'?  The  few  dry  husks  of  knowl- 
edge here  stripped  off  from  that  central 
life  of  artistic  truth,  which  never  will  be 
shown  in  words,  may  avail  to  feed  a 
public  interest  that  is  prophetic,  in  the 
interval  through  which  we  are  now  pass- 
ing. But  it  remains  for  the  masters 
whom  the  future  may  bring  us,  feeling 
the  press  of  history  behind  them,  and, 
within,  the  inextinguishable  impulse  to 
create,  —  it  remains  for  these  still  further 
to  expand  and  ennoble,  in  their  own 
style,  this  vital  and  speaking  form  which 
we  call  the  novel. 

G.  P.  Lathrop. 


MORPHINE. 


I  HAVE  lived  for  ten  years  of  my  life 
in  a  dream;  awaking  dream.  I  say  a 
dream  because,  although  that  term  does 
not  exactly  describe  my  mental  condi- 
tion during  the  period  alluded  to,  it  still 
describes  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and,  when  quali- 
fied by  the  adjective  I  have  here  asso- 
ciated with  it,  describes  it  perhaps  more 
accurately  than  any  other  which  I  could 
employ.  Yes,  dear  reader,  I  have  spent 
ten  years  of  my  life  in  a  dream;  ten  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life,  those  occur- 
ring between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  — that  period  of  a  man's  life  when 
he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  his  manhood;  when,  if  ever, 
the  foundations  of  his  fortune  are  laid; 
when,  if  ever,  fame  and  distinction  are 
acquired;  when,  if  ever,  he  feels  ambi- 
tion stirring  within  him.  During  this 
most  important  period  of  my  life  I  was 
living  in  a  dream.  It  was  a  dream  of 


morphine,  opium.  But  for  this  I  might 
have  won  fortune,  and  perhaps  fame. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  light  of  my 
life  was  obscured  by  the  dark  clouds  of 
opium.  Thus  were  ten  of  tlie  best  years 
of  my  life  wasted,  utterly  wasted. 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
morphine  through  the  medium  of  a 
physician's  prescription.  From  my 
earliest  youth  I  had  been  afllicted  with 
neuialgia,  as  had  been  my  father  before 
me,  and  other  members  of  our  family  as 
well.  In  fact,  the  disease  seemed  to  be 
hereditary  in  our  family.  At  first  it 
made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  tic- 
doitloureux,  a  most  excruciating  pain  in 
the  face  and  jaws.  Removing  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age  to  a  large  city,  where 
the  services  of  better  dentists  could  be 
had  than  a  country  place  affords,  the 
extraction  of  all  badly  decayed  te«-th, 
and  some  attention  to  those  that  re- 
mained, removed  the  exciting  cause  of 
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the  tic,  and  so  I  was  happily  rid  of  this 
disturber  of  my  peace  for  a  period  of 
some  years. 

This  immunity  from  suffering  was  not 
however  of  permanent  duration.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  my  old  enemy  re- 
turned. The  stomach  this  time  was 
selected  as  the  point  of  attack;  that 
being,  I  presume,  the  most  vulnerable 
point.  Every  evening,  about  dark,  the 
enemy  commenced  his  assault.  Then 
it  was  that  for  the  first  time,  by  direc- 
tion of  my  physician,  I  took  morphine. 
A  solution  was  made  of  one  grain  sul- 
phate of  morphia  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
of  which  I  was  directed  to  take  one 
quarter,  then  wait  for  half  an  hour,  and 
if  by  that  time  relief  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, I  was  to  repeat  the  dose,  and 
so  on  every  half-hour,  un'al  I  found  my- 
self free  from  pain.  The  first  dose  pro- 
duced no  sensible  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  second  merely  took  the  wire 
edge  off  the  pain,  so  to  speak.  The 
third  dose  rendered  me  comparatively 
comfortable,  but  it  was  only  after  I  had 
taken  the  fourth  and  last  portion,  a 
whole  grain  of  morphine  in  all,  that  I 
experienced  full  and  entire  relief.  I 
(nay  be  pardoned  the  minuteness  with 
which  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  taking  mor- 
phine for  the  first  time;  because  it  was 
the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evils,  and 
as  such  it  forms  an  incident  in  my  life's 
history  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  tab- 
let of  memory,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
slightingly  passed  over;  and  because  of 
the  interest  which  others  of  my  class  — 
1  mean  the  class  of  opium-eaters;  and 
a  large  class  it  is  —  take  in  the  recital 
of  anything  relating  to  their  habit,  not 
to  speak  of  the  interest  which  medical 
men  and  others  have  also  in  this  subject. 
To  say  that  I  was  now  free  from  pain 
would  be  to  describe  only  the  negative 
effects  of  the  drug  I  had  taken.  I  went 
to  bed  and  lay  during  the  whole  night 
in  a  most  delightful  reverie.  Time 
seemed  to  speed  onward  with  increased 
velocity.  Oh  how  the  hours  flew  by! 
Jt  seemed  to  be  but  twenty  minutes  from 
one  stroke  of  the  clock  to  another.  I 
felt  a  tingling  sensation  as  01  prickly 


heat,  all  over  the  body.  With  this 
trifling  exception,  my  condition  phys- 
ically was  one  of  the  most  perfect  com-' 
fort  and  satisfaction;  and  not  until  morn- 
ing came,  did  I  feel  that  sense  of  drow- 
siness and  stupor  resulting  from  the 
morphine  as  its  secondary  effect. 

Finding,  then,  that  a  grain  of  mor- 
phine was  just  the  quantity  required 
in  my  case,  I  took  that  amount  every 
day,  in  the  evening,  while  the  neuralgia 
continued,  which  was  for  three  or  four 
weeks;  when  the  disease  left  me.  Being 
now  free  from  pain,  I  ceased  taking  mor- 
phine, as  the  necessity  for  it  had  ceased. 
This  was  my  first  experience  with  mor- 
phine ;  would  to  God  it  had  been  my  last ! 
And  this  experience  was  pleasant,  leav- 
ing no  sting  behind.  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  upon  the  next  attack 
of  my  hereditary  enemy,  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent attacks,  I  employed  a  remedy 
which  had  worked  so  well  before,  in 
fact  the  only  remedy  I  knew  of  for  this 
painful  affection?  Before  1  became 
acquainted  with  morphine  as  a  remedy 
for  neuralgic  pain,  its  periodical  attacks 
were  anticipated  with  dread.  Now  I  was 
able  to  look  the  enemy  in  the  face  with 
some  degree  of  composure,  not  to  say 
complacency.  Its  advent  was  viewed 
with  horror  and  dismay  no  longer.  For 
had  I  not  discovered  a  remedy,  a  sover- 
eign remedy,  a  remedy  at  once  prompt, 
efficient,  and  safe  f  And  not  only  that, 
but  one  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
relieved  my  sufferings,  yielded  me  the 
most  exquisite  delight. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  matters 
took  a  different  turn,  when  my  relations 
with  morphine  were  not  of  so  friendly  a 
nature,  and  when  my  reflections  became 
of  a  more  sombre  hue. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858,  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
was  characterized  throughout  its  contin- 
uance by  extreme  pain  in  the  head,  the 
battle-ground  was  again  shifted  from 
the  stomach  to  the  head.  Though  the 
pain  varied  much  in  its  character  and 
in  its  immediate  locality;  being  some- 
times in  the  front  of  the  head  and  some- 
times in  the  back;  sometimes  confined 
to  one  spot,  as  just  over  the  right  or  the 
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left  eye,  or  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  sometimes  diffused  over  the 
whole  coronal  region,  rendering  the 
sculp  sure  to  the,  touch  —  so  sore  that 
while  it  continued  I  could  wear  no  head- 
covering  except  a  knitted  woolen  cap, 
or  a  hat  made  of  the  softest  and  lightest 
felt;  when  to  cut  my  hair  was  agony, 
and  even  to  comb  it  drew  tears:  how- 
ever much  the  disease  varied  in  its  man- 
ifestations or  in  its  special  locality,  the 
head  was  always,  from  this  time  forward, 
the  point  (Vappui.  Not  only  was  the 
seat  of  the  pain  changed  from  this  time, 
but  the  character  of  the  disease  upon 
which  it  depended  was  also  changed. 
Whereas  before,  it  was  periodical  in  its 
manifestations,  occurring  once  or  twice  a 
year,  and  lasting  from  one  to  four  weeks, 
now  it  continued — with  the  exception 
of  such  intermissions  as  I  shall  note  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative  —  all  the  time. 
In  short,  the  malady  had  changed  from 
the  acute  to  the  chronic  form. 

Before  I  had  fully  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  fever,  the  neuralgia  set  in, 
in  the  chronic  form;  and  I  was  never 
free  from  pain  a  single  day  for  four 
months,  except  when  under  the  influence 
of  morphine.  In  the  mean  time  I  had 
become  an  inmate  of  a  water-cure,  but 
had  not  as  yet  received  any  benefit  from 
the  treatment.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  the  neuralgia  suddenly  ceased, 
and  I  immediately  laid  aside  the  mor- 
phine, as  I  had  done  always  before  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  pain.  Although  I 
had  been  using  the  drug  in  moderation, 
never  exceeding  a  grain  to  a  grain  and 
a  half  daily,  yet  having  taken  it  contin- 
uously for  four  months,  I  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  thus  suddenly  leaving  it  off 
which  I  had  never  experienced  before. 
I  felt  as  weak  as  a  child,  and  as  though 
I  was  falling  to  pieces.  All  the  secre- 
tions of  the  system,  which  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  morphine  had  been  locked 
up,  were  now  poured  forth  abundantly. 
Perspiration  was  profuse.  Yet  it  was 
a  cold  and  clammy  sweat,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  go  to  bed  and  cover  up 
with  blankets  in  order  to  keep  warm  in 
the  middle  of  a  July  day.  I  had  a 


gnawing  sensation  in  my  stomach  which 
demanded    for  it>   satisfaction    mustard, 
pepper,   and  other  hot  and    .stimulating 
condiments.      And    for   ci-ht   d.^ 
nights  I   never  closed   an    eve   in   >leep. 
But  in  a  little  over  a  week,  tin- 
had  fully  reacted,  and   I  be-an   I 
pretty  comfortable.      I  had    not  \  • 
come    a   confirmed   opium-eater,    but    I 
had  made  a  narrow  escape.     1  ha 
standing  on  dangerous  ground. 

The  neuralgia  returned  bet'uic  I  h;td 
been  free  from  it  a  month.  Being  still 
at  the  water-cure,  I  brought  to  my  aid 
all  the  resources  of  hydropathy.  I  tried 
cold  baths  and  warm  baths,  and  a  must 
rigid  diet,  all  to  no  purpose;  and  after 
suffering  as  none  but  a  neuralgic  invalid 
can  suffer,  I  again  re.-orted  to  the  old 
remedy,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this 
protean  malady.  It  may  be  that  I  re- 
sumed the  use  of  the  drug  without  proper 
reflection;  but  when  does  a  man 
vere  and  agonizing  pain  ever  relied? 
Although  I  suffered,  suiTered  severely, 
when  last  I  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
morphine,  still  I  did  not  suffer  as  much 
from  that  cause  as  I  was  now  suffering 
from  peuralgic  pain.  I  thought  1  waa 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evils. 

I  now  struggled  both  against  the  dis- 
ease and  against  the  remedy.  I  tried 
hard  not  to  become  an  opium-eater.  I 
tried  hard  to  sever  the  links  of  the  chain 
rapidly  forging  about  me,  links  which 
were  becoming  every  day  mon 
mantine.  And  at  one  time,  and  that 
within  four  months  of  the  date  of  my 
last  resumption,  taking  advantage  of  a 
temporary  cessation  of  pain,  I  almost 
succeeded.  Yet  I  did  not  succeed. 
After  this  period  my  pains  incr 
calling  for  increased  doses  of  morphine. 

I  had  now  become  a  confirmed  opium- 
eater.  I  had  been  taking  morphine  ev- 
ery dav  continuously  for  several  months. 
My  custom  was  to  take  it  twice  a  day; 
the  first  portion  immediately  on  rising 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  though 
sometimes  I  took  it  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  if  upon  occasion  I  had  more  pain 
than  common;  and  of  course  making  the 
amount  taken  for  that  day  largely  in 
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excess  of  the  usual  daily  quantum.  I 
bought  my  supplies  —  one  eighth  of  an 
ounce  at  a  time — put  up  in  the  bot- 
tles containing  that  amount,  which  are 
familiar  to  druggists,  physicians,  and  all 
others  accustomed  to  use  the  article,  and 
Avhich  I  kept  in  the  drawer  of  my  wash- 
stand,  convenient  of  access.  Besides 
this  I  carried  a  little  vial,  —  such  as 
homeopathic  physicians  use  to  contain 
their  pellets,  —  with  a  few  grains,  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  so  as  to  have  it  al- 
ways at  hand  in  case  I  should  be  away 
from  home  for  a  day  or  a  part  of  a  day. 

My  health  was,  during  most  of  this 
winter  (1859-60),  very  poor  indeed.  I 
was  as  thin  as  a  shadow;  did  not  weigh 
a  hundred  pounds.  My  complexion  was 
sallow,  the  secretions  of  the  body  all 
locked  up,  and  all  the  organic  functions 
sluggishly  performed.  But  the  mor- 
phine kept  me  for  the  most  part  free 
from  pain.  Under  its  influence  I  slept 
well  at  night,  and  for  a  while  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  I  spent  the  time, 
in  daylight,  in  dozing  upon  the  sofa. 
After  mid- winter  my  health  improved 
somewhat,  I  lessened  the  quantity  of 
morphine  I  was  using,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  became  more  wakeful,  and  my 
mind  more  active.  I  now  spent  my  time 
mostly  in  reading  and  writing.  I  also 
took  up  the  study  of  stenography.  Al- 
though I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  busi- 
ness long  before,  I  was  still  unwilling 
that  my  time  should  be  wholly  lost ;  so  I 
pursued  this  study  not  alone  as  a  pas- 
time, but  with  a  view  to  its  profitable 
employment  at  some  future  time  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  if  I  should 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  my 
health  sufficiently  to  work  at  it. 

Towards  spring  I  left  the  water-cure 
and  went  for  a  while  to  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  after  to  the  country  again, 
where  I  spent  most  of  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing. I  have  nothing  special  to  re- 
cord as  to  this  period  of  my  career,  until 
we  come  to  the  summer  of  1861.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  I  took  the  largest 
doses  of  morphine  that  I  ever  attained 
to,  amounting  to  an  average  of  ten 
grains  daily.  That  was  the  maximum. 
The  disease  was  generally  worse  in  the 


winter  season,  owing  to  confinement  in- 
doors and  want  of  exercise,  thus  requir- 
ing larger  doses  of  morphine  for  its  relief. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  sometimes 
took  six  or  eight  grains  a  day;  but  on  the 
advent  of  warm  and  pleasant  weather, 
when  I  could  be  more  out-doors,  my 
health  would  improve,  so  that  I  was  en- 
abled to  come  back  to  the  old  standard 
of  about  half  that  amount.  But  now  at 
the  end  of  summer,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  season  in  my  favor,  the  dis- 
ease grew  worse  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore been.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  I  gradually  advanced  to  ten 
grains  of  morphine  a  day.  My  health, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  was  miserable  in- 
deed. Though  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  morphine  I  suffered  no  actual 
pain,  still  I  never  felt  completely  well; 
and  taking  the  drug  in  such  enormous 
quantity  as  I  did,  I  could  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
at  all  times  to  keep  awake.  Although 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  large  doses 
I  was  taking  at  this  time  was  very  great, 
the  narcotic  effect  was  still  greater,  in- 
deed overpowering.  The  drug  had  lost 
its  exhilarating  effect  on  the  mind,  and 
I  had  become  gloomy  and  despondent. 
I  had  almost  lost  hope. 

But  just  here,  when  I  least  expected 
it,  deliverance  came.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  the  last  day  of  September.  I 
went  to  bed  on  that  evening  in  my  usual 
health,  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
common.  But  I  awoke  some  time  in  the 
night  feeling  deathly  sick,  and  suffering 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  About  day- 
light I  attempted  to  take  my  usual  morn- 
ing dose  of  morphine.  I  had  scarcely 
set  down  the  glass  from  which  I  had 
taken  it,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  ac- 
cording to  my  customary  method,  when 
I  threw  it  —  the  morphine — up  again. 
This  alarmed  me  very  much,  for  I 
thought  that  if  I  should  not  be  able  to 
retain  the  morphine  on  my  stomach,  I 
should  die  for  the  want  of  it.  I  had  not 
learned  then,  as  I  have  since,  that  mor- 
phine could  be  dispensed  with  thus  sud- 
denly, after  the  habit  of  taking  it  had 
been  formed.  I  made  another  attempt 
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to  take  morphine  during  the  day,  with 
better  success.  A  critical  action  by 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  now  commenced, 
which  seemed  to  tear  down  the  system 
to  its  very  foundations.  Every  vc.-ti'.:e 
of  disease  was  cleared  out  by  this  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  when  the  vomiting  ceased,  I 
found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years,  free  from  neuralgic  pain.  The 
diarrhoea  continued  for  three  months 
afterwards. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  neuralgic 
pain,  I  was  now  enabled  to  reduce  at 
once  the  daily  rations  of  morphine  to 
about  half  the  amount  I  had  lately  been 
using.  From  this  point  I  made  further 
reduction,  week  by  week  and  day  by 
day,  until  by  the  first  day  of  January 
following,  just  three  months  after  the 
commencement  of  my  late  illness,  I  was 
able  to  lay  it  aside  entirely.  While  the 
morphine  was  in  process  of  reduction, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  by  med- 
ical advice  I  made  free  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulus,  in  order  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  morphine  which 
was  being  gradually  withdrawn.  But 
whether  this  was  of  any  advantage  or 
not,  I  am  not  now  able  to  say.  I  did 
not  suffer  much  while  disusing  the 
morphine,  except  from  that,  gnawing 
sensation  in  my  ^omach,  which  I  have 
adverted  to  as  occurring  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  I  left  off  the  drug  sud- 
denly. I  suffered  also  from  sleepless- 
During  the  period  of  my  con- 
valescence I  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
not  being  able  to  content  myself  in  bed 
when  I  could  not  sleep,  I  usually  spent 
the  first  half  of  the  night  at  the  theatre, 
or  at  some  concert-saloon,  listening  to 
the  music  and  drinking  whiskv  punch. 
Sleep  at  length  came  back  to  me,  and  I 
was  now  in  a  better  condition  of  health 
than  I  had  enjoyed  for  years.  I  had 
gained  about  thirty  pounds  in  weight. 

In  the  month  of  March,  18G2,  I  left 
Philadelphia   and   went    to    reside    with 

Dr. ,  in  southern  New  York,  to  en-  * 

ter  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  assist  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
proprietor,  a  sort  of  private  hospital. 


In  the  capacity  of  a<H<:ant  to  Dr. , 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
cure  nf  >e\eral  opium-eaters  i.y  his 
method,  as  a  number  of  his  patients 

were  drawn  from  that  cla-s.      Dr. 's 

plan  was  to  have  the  patient  abandon 
the  use  of  the  drug  at  once,  without  any 
preliminary.  This  plan,  though  always 
attended  with  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering,  was  generally  successful,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  though  relapses 
sometimes  occurred  after  the  patient  had 
left  the  institution. 

My  health  had  now  become  pn-ttv 
well  established.  But  it  was  for  a  \er\ 
brief  period  indeed.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  July  of  this  year,  symptoms  of 
my  old  malady  began  again  to  make 
themselves  felt.  I  took  every  precau- 
tion to  ward  off  the  attack.  1  tried  all 
the  resources  of  allopathy,  homeopathy, 
and  hydropathy,  together  with  a  most 
rigid  regimen;  for  above  all  things  I  did 
not  wish  again  to  become  an  opium-eater. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Although  my 
condition  before,  when  taking  morphine- 
habitually,  was  a  truly  deplorable  one, 
still  it  was  more  tolerable  than  my  con- 
dition was  now,  without  it.  While  using 
it  moderately  I  could  give  some  attcntic.n 
to  business;  I  had  still  some  enjoyment 
of  life,  especially  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
for  it  seemed  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  increased  activity.  And, 
barring  all  considerations  of  this  kind, 
I  was  free  from  pain  while  under  its 
influence.  Now  I  was  wholly  incapaci- 
tated for  business  of  any  kind,  and  en- 
joyment was  out  of  the  question.  I  had 
no  pleasure  in  existence;  life  was  a 
burden.  I  fought  the  enemy  long  and 
desperately:  fought  him  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  until,  overcome  with  suffer- 
ing, I  finally  succumbed.  Then  I  took 
morphine  for  a  single  day.  making  a 
truce  with  the  enemy,  as  it  were,  for  that 
short  period,  only  to  renew  the.  battle 
the  day  following.  Then  on  the  third 
day  I  took  morphine  again.  In  this 
way  1  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  for  several 
weeks,  making  it  a  rule  never  to  take 
morphine  two  days  in  succession,  thus 
giving  the  system  time  fully  to  r. 
from  the  effects  of  one  dose  before  tak- 
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ing  another.  I  thought  that  in  this  way 
I  incurred  less  danger  of  falling  back 
again  into  ray  old  habits.  But  the  tjme 
came  when  this  rule  could  no  longer  be 
observed,  and  I  took  morphine  every 
day;  but  once  a  day  for  a  while,  and,  by 
the  time  winter  had  set  in,  twice  a  day, 
or  oftener,  as  required.  Thus,  in  about 
a  year  from  the  time  I  had  gone  through 
the  tremendous  crisis  described  a  little 
further  back,  I  was  again  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness.  Indeed,  I  had  come  to  that 
condition  in  which  I  cared  but  little 
whether  I  lived  or  died.  I  had  become, 
in  short,  perfectly  reckless  of  conse- 
quences. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  morphine 
I  was  comparatively  comfortable;  and 
being  at  this  season  of  the  year  — 
winter  —  in  a  measure  released  from 
duty  in  Dr.  's  institution,  I  had  in- 
creased opportunity  to  pursue  my  med- 
ical studies.  I  studied  diligently  this 
winter,  and  made  good  progress.  In 

the  spring,  I  left  Dr.  's  and  went 

to  Brooklyn  to  reside  with  another 
physician,  in  much  the  same  capacity 
as  that  in  which  I  had  lived  with  Dr. 

.  I  still  continued  to  pursue  my 

medical  studies,  assisting  my  present 
preceptor  as  I  had  done  my  former  one. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863  I  left  Brooklyn 
and  went  again  to  the  country.  I  was 
now  entirely  out  of  business. 

It  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate  the 
numerous  frantic  attempts  I  made  to 
break  my  fetters  since  my  last  resump- 
tion of  morphine;  how  I  tried  to  substi- 
tute chloroform  in  its  stead,  and  some- 
times liquor.  All  of  which  attempts 
failed,  as  I  predict  all  such  attempts 
must  fail.  Nor  need  I  tell  how,  while 
yet  I  was  in  Brooklyn,  I  went  resolutely 
to  bed  for  a  whole  month  and  tried  to 
starve  out  the  neuralgia,  taking  no 
nourishment  during  that  time  except  a 
plate  of  soup  every  day  at  dinner  time. 
I  had  also  a  cup  of  cocoa  for  my  break- 
fast, and  a  cup  of  tea  for  supper.  There 
was  no  nourishment  in  these  last,  of 
course,  except  what  was  due  to  the 
milk  and  sugar  which  they  contained. 
This  experiment  also  was  a  failure. 
After  this  I  gave  over  all  such  experi- 


ments, satisfied  that  they  could  never 
succeed. 

My  health  was  at  this  time  variable, 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse, 
and  the  amount  of  morphine  used  varied 
as  did  my  health.  Still  I  was  not  at  this 
period  of  my  career  using  it  in  inor- 
dinate quantities.  The  average,  one 
month  with  another,  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  grains  a  day.  Sometimes 
for  months  together  it  was  even  less 
than  this.  I  now  read  a  good  deal,  as 
formerly,  especially  on  medical  subjects; 
for  having  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  I  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  it,  my  condition  at  this 
time  being  not  so  bad  but  that  I  could 
make  good  progress.  I  also  kept  up  my 
practice  at  short-hand,  and  in  time  man- 
aged to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  expert- 
ness  in  the  stenographic  art,  as  to  war- 
rant me  in  offering  my  services  as  a  pro- 
fessional reporter.  I  had  now  been  out 
of  employment  for  a  long  time,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  exerting  my- 
self to  gain  a  livelihood.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1864  I  went  to  New 
York  and  engaged  as  reporter  at  Fowler 
and  Wells's,  phrenologists,  to  report 
phrenological  examinations.  Soon  after 
going  to  New  York,  I  made  trial  of  elec- 
tricity for  my  neuralgia,  but  without  ex- 
periencing any  benefit. 

Under  the  close  confinement  incident 
to  a  sedentary  occupation,  my  health 
now  still  further  declined,  until  at  length 
I  again  got  up  to  my  old  maximum  of 
ten  grains  of  morphine  a  day.  Using  a 
large  amount  of  morphine  as  I  did  at 
this  time,  a  time  when  the  drug  was  at 
its  highest  price,  and  eating  but  little, 
my  weekly  bills  therefor  were  sometimes 
in  excess  of  the  amount  I  paid  at  a  res- 
taurant of  the  middle  class  for  food. 
Morphine  was  to  me,  at  this  period, 
board  and  lodging,  fuel  and  washing, 
combined.  It  destroyed  any  natural 
appetite  for  food  I  might  otherwise 
have  had,  and  therefore  but  little  food 
was  required.  And  under  the  narcotic 
effect  of  such  large  doses,  I  could  sit 
down  and  fall  asleep  anywhere,  and  at 
any  time,  night  or  day.  As  under  like 
circumstances  before,  I  could  scarcely 
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keep  sufficiently  awake  to  attend  to 
business.  Stimulating  as  it  was,  it  kept 
me  always  warm;  and  checking  as  it 
did  the  excretion  from  the  skin,  I  could 
wear  a  shirt  a  week  without  soiling. 

While  in  NYw  York  this  winter  I  saw 
many  openings  for  business  in  the  line 
of  the  profession  which  I  had  adopted, 
which  were  suited  to  my  capacities  and 
tastes ;  opportunities  to  engage  in  en- 
terprises affording  scope  to  such  talents 
as  I  possessed,  but  all  of  which  I  was 
compelled  to  forego  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  my  health.  I  was  bound 
hand  and  foot.  These  considerations, 
at  times,  almost  maddened  me.  I  finally 
grew  so  restless  under  this  condition  of 
affairs  that  I  determined  to  achieve  my 
freedom  at  all  hazards.  My  friend  and 

former  preceptor,  Dr. ,  urged  me  to 

come  to  him,  enter  his  institution  as  a 
patient,  and  give  up  the  morphine  at 
once  and  forever.  It  was  one  of  Dr. 

's  favorite  theories  that  any  one  in 

my  circumstances,  taking  morphine  for 
neuralgic  pain,  would  have  pain  as  long 
as  he  continued  to  take  morphine.  That 
is,  that  though  he  took  morphine  in  con- 
sequence of  pain,  yet  after  a  time  the 
pain  would  persist  in  consequence  of  the 
daily  doses  of  morphine  —  just  as  old 
coffee-drinkers  sometimes  have  a  head- 
ache which  coffee  alone  will  relieve,  but 
which  will  return  next  day  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  coffee  drunk  the  day  be- 
fore to  cure  it.  He  thought  that  if  I 
could  but  give  up  the  morphine,  I  would 
in  a  week's  time  thereafter  find  myself 
free  from  pain. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of 
March  of  the  year  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at,  that  is,  the  year  1865,  I  left 

New  York  and  went  to  Dr.  's. 

I  arrived  at  my  destination  the  same  day 
I  left  the  city.  This  was  Saturday.  In 
the  morning,  before  going  aboard  the 
cars,  I  took  five  grains  of  morphine,  and 
I  had  five  grains  yet  remaining,  which  I 
had  intended  for  my  afternoon  dose, 
thinking  it  would  be  the  last  I  would 
take.  But  reflecting  that  the  sooner  the 
struggle  commenced,  the  sooner  it  would 
be  over,  as  I  was  not  suffering  much 
pain,  I  decided  not  to  take  it,  for  I 


would  thereby  gain  a  few  hours'  time. 
I  had  the  five  grains  of  morphine  still  in 
the  little  vial  which  I  carried  in  my 

waistcoat    pocket,  when   Dr.  came 

to  visit  me  in  my  room  the  next  nmrn- 
iii-_r.  and  I  «_rave  it  to  him  then  and  there, 
well  knowing  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  I  would  not  be  able  t 
the  temptation  to  make  use  of  it  if  left 
anywhere  within  my  reach.  Two  days 
afterwards  I  would  have  given  five  dol- 
lars for  those  five  grains  of  morphine. 
Yes,  I  would  have  given  all  I  was*  worth 
for  even  one  grain. 

I  slept  pretty  well  the  first  night,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  my  usual 
afternoon  dose.  This  was,  I  suppose, 
partly  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  my  jour- 
ney. The  next  day  I  kept  my  bed,  as 
I  was  suffering  considerably  from  pain 
in  the  head:  but  I  had  not  yet  come 
out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  mor- 
phine. I  had  my  breakfast  in  bed;  ate 
some  dinner,  too ;  but  before  tea-time  I 
had  got  beyond  the  point  where  food 
could  be  tolerated.  The  second  night  I 
did  not  rest  so  well.  But  it  was  not  un- 
til the  morning  of  Monday,  forty-eight 
hours  after  I  had  taken  the  last  mor- 
phine, that  the  struggle  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  commenced.  I  can  take 
enough  of  morphine  in  one  day  to  have 
its  effects  last  for  two  days  afterwards. 
During  the  forenoon  of  this  day  I  rolled 
and  tossed  and  threshed  about  in  my 
bed,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  nervousness 
and  distress.  A  freezing  perspiration 
broke  out  over  the  whole  body,  alter- 
nated with  flushes  of  heat.  At  one  mo- 
ment I  felt  as  \i  buried  deep  in  Arctic 
snows;  the  next  as  though  I  lay  on  a 
lake  of  burning  lava.  Then  cai 
lent  and  protracted  sternutation.  I 
sneezed  like  one  taking  a  severe  cold; 
sneezed  as  though  I  should  dislocate 
some  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  At 
length  a  bilious  diarrhoea  set  in,  accom- 
panied with  vomiting  of  a  dark,  bilious 
matter.  All  the  secretions  of  the  body, 
long  suppressed  by  the  morphine,  were 
now  poured  forth  with  unexampled  pro- 
fuseness.  Nature,  long  cheated  of  her 
rights,  was  now  making  reprisals.  The 
liver,  especially,  was  now  exacting  cent 
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per  cent,  for  long  years  of  abuse.  That 
terrible  gnawing  in  my  stomach,  which 
I  have  alluded  to  before  as  occurring  in 
like  circumstances,  was  again  felt.  The 
vomiting  gave  relief  to  this  for  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  Sometimes,  too, 
after  vomiting  I  could  lie  back  in  bed 
and  doze  for  perhaps  five  minutes.  This 
was  the  only  sleep  I  had,  and  the  only 
cessation  of  my  sufferings,  night  or  day, 
for  a  week. 

After  this  had  gone  on  for  three  or 
four  days,  I  begged  the  doctor  to  give 
me  morphine  —  but  a  single  grain  —  in 
order  that  I  might  have  a  short  res- 
pite from  my  sufferings,  promising  that 
when  the  effect  of  that  had  passed  off,  I 
should  want  no  more,  but  would  allow 
things  to  take  their  course.  But  he 
was  inexorable.  I  then  wanted  liquor 
of  some  kind.  That  too  was  refused. 
He  said,  however,  he  would  give  me 
some  bromide  of  potash,  which  would 
make  me  sleep.  Of  this  I  took  double, 
triple,  quadruple  doses,  but  all  without 
the  least  effect.  One  night  as  I  lay  on 
my  bed,  suffering  more  than  tongue  can 
tell,  I  bethought  me  of  a  vial  containing 
about  two  fluid-drachms  of  extra  strong 
laudanum,  which  I  had  in  a  medical 
case  in  my  trunk.  Quick  as  lightning 
I  bounded  out  of  bed,  got  it  out  of  my 
trunk,  and  before  the  attendant  could 
prevent  me,  took  out  the  cork  and  swal- 
lowed the  whole.  I  had  not  time  to  re- 
turn the  vial  to  its  case  before  I  threw 
the  laudanum  up  again.  My  stomach 
had  by  this  time  become  too  irritable 
to  retain  it.  Thus  nature  was  left  to 
fight  out  the  battle  alone  and  unaided, 
and  that  was  perhaps  the  best  way, 
since  the  experiment  had  proceeded  so 
far.  Matters  continued  in  pretty  much 
the  same  state  until  the  end  of  the 
week.  On  Saturday  the  violence  of  the 
reaction  began  to  subside.  At  noon  of 
that  day  I  felt  as  though  I  could  eat 
something,  and  accordingly  I  made  a 
light  dinner.  This  was  the  first  food  I 
had  taken  since  noon  of  the  Sunday 
previous,  just  six  days.  I  was  pretty 
comfortable  during  the  afternoon. 

1  now  felt  that  the  long  struggle  wag 
over.  And  more  than  all,  I  was  now 


free  from  neuralgic  pain.     Dr. said 

that  here  was  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  I  did  not  so  regard  it.  I 
thought  that  my  freedom  from  pain  was 
alone  due  to  the  tremendous  crisis  I 
had  just  passed  through,  a  crisis  which 
few  diseases  could  withstand.  I  was  now 
a  truly  happy  and  thankful  man.  The 
next  day  —  Sunday  —  I  still  kept  my 
bed,  happy  in  contrasting  my  situation 
now  with  what  it  had  been  but  a  week 
before.  On  Monday  I  was  able  to  get  out 
to  the  bath-room  and  take  a  bath,  after 
which  I  went  into  the  parlor  and  lay  on 
the  sofa  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  only  too 
glad  to  escape  from  confinement  within 
the  four  walls  of  my  chamber,  the  silent 
witnesses  of  my  sufferings,  and  mingle 
once  more  with  congenial  society.  I 
was  extremely  weak,  as  I  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  after  a  week's  battling  with 
the  enemy,  and  fasting  the  while.  But 
my  appetite  was  now  keen,  and  my  di- 
gestion rapid,  and  I  bade  fair  to  make 
up  very  soon  for  my  previous  fasting.  I 
could  hardly  wait  from  one  meal  to  the 
next. 

Although  the  worst  of  my  sufferings 
were  now  over,  I  was  still  far  from  being 
comfortable.  That  freezing  perspira- 
tion was  always  present,  especially  down 
the  spine,  and  I  was  exceedingly  nerv- 
ous and  irritable  and  impatient,  ready 
to  fly  into  a  passion  upon  the  slightest 
occasion,  or  without  occasion.  And 
worse  than  all,  I  could  not  sleep.  With 
the  exception  that  immediately  after  a 
meal  I  could  lie  down  on  the  sofa  and 
doze  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  I  got  but 
an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  at  night  for  a 
month  afterwards.  I  kept  a  lamp  burn- 
ing on  my  table  all  night,  while  I  lay  in 
bed  and  read  De  Quincey.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  four  weeks  I  returned  to  New 
York  and  to  business.  I  was  not  yet 
fit  for  business,  being  so  nervous  that  I 
could  scarcely  write.  I  therefore  re- 
mained in  New  York  but  a  fortnight 
after  my  return,  when  I  resigned  my  sit- 
uation at  Fowler  and  Wells's  and  went 
into  the  western  part  of  the  State,  to 
recruit  for  awhile  and  then  enter  upon 
a  professional  engagement  with  another 
party. 
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It  was  now  about  six  weeks  since  I 
had  taken  the  last  morphine.  My  health 
in  the  mean  time  had  not  unproved  to 
that  degree  which  I  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  expect.  I  was  free  from  neu- 
ralgic pain,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  still 
nervous  and  irritable,  and  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  every  way.  That  cold  and 
clammy  perspiration  still  continued.  It 
seemed  indeed  to  be  more  profuse  than  it 
had  been  three  weeks  before.  Other 
symptoms  there  were  too,  which,  along 
with  this,  indicated  a  state  of  great  re- 
laxation of  the  general  system.  I  saw 
that  tonic  remedies  were  called  for,  and 
I  took  quinine,  but  without  any  effect 
whatever.  Mine  is  one  of  those  consti- 
tutions upon  which  quinine  never  seems 
to  have  any  effect.  At  length  the  time 
came  when  I  must  go  to  work,  though 
in  no  fit  condition  for  it.  Short-hand 
reporting  is  a  pursuit  requiring  in  those 
who  would  practice  it  the  best  condi- 
tion of  mental  and  physical  capacity. 
The  mental  faculties  which  it  calls  into 
action  are  put  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
and  the  physical  health  must  be  such  as 
to  give  them  adequate  support.  How- 
ever, the  attempt  must  be  made,  and  I 
made  it.  I  very  soon  found  that  with- 
out assistance  from  some  quarter  I  could 
not  succeed.  What  was  to  be  done  now  ? 
I  ventured  to  take  a  grain  of  morphine. 
The  effect  was  marvelous !  I  could  re- 
port now,  verbatim,  never  losing  a  word. 
And  I  could  do  any  amount  of  labor  at 
transcribing,  the  drudgery  of  the  stenog- 
rapher. I  now  liked  to  work,  the 
harder  and  the  more  of  it  the  better. 
The  morphine  had  such  a  bracing  and 
tonic  effect!  I  felt  when  I  walked  as 
though  I  had  a  man  on  each  side  of 
me,  supporting  me.  It  brought  such  a 
feeling  of  physical  and  mental  vigor, 
such  a  feeling  of  wellness,  —  to  coin  a 
word,  —  as  I  had  never  experienced  be- 
fore. The  next  day  I  felt  not  quite  so 
vigorous,  but  still  I  was  by  no  means  so 
weak  and  languid  as  I  had  been  two 
days  before.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
day  that  I  lapsed  fully  into  my  former 
condition.  I  then  repeated  the  dose. 
Two  days  subsequently  I  took  morphine 
again.  I  found  myself  necessitated  to 
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take  it  every  second  day  in  order  to  be 
able  to  work,  and  I  was  detenui.'i 
to   take  it  oftener,  for  I  knew  that  in 
this  way  alone  could  I  preserve  my  free- 
dom.   I  thought  that  in  the  mean  while, 
perhaps   in    two    or   three   week 
system  might  rally,  and  so  become  able 
to  work  itself  out  of  its  relaxed  condi- 
tion, when  the  morphine  could  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Here,  and  here  only,  do  I  acknowl- 
edge guilt  in  my  dealings  with  morphine : 
that  is,  in  taking  it  merely  to  remove 
languor  of  the  system,  and  brace  it  up 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  attend  to 
business,  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  suf- 
fering actual  pain.  Had  I  had  my  time 
fully  at  my  own  command  I  would 
doubtless  have  acted  differently.  But  I 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances.  Work 
I  must,  and  in  my  then  condition  I 
could  not  work.  Say,  ye  cavilers, 
what  in  like  circumstances  would  you 
have  done  ?  It  seemed  too  as  though  I 
had  now  lost  that  wholesome  fear  of 
morphine  which  I  had  once  entertained. 
I  had  once  understood  that  the  opium- 
habit  was  one  from  which,  when  once 
formed,  there  was  no  escape  except  by 
death;  that  to  continue  it  was  death, 
and  to  stop  it  was  equally  fatal.  My 
recent  experience  had  taught  me  differ- 
ently. I  had  now  learned  that  the  habit 
could  be  broken  off  instantly  with  safety, 
if  the  unfortunate  victim  could  but  mus- 
ter up  the  requisite  degree  of  pluck  to 
enable  him  without  flinching  to  undergo 
the  punishment  that  must  of  necessity 
ensue.  I  knew  that  if  I  should  unluckily 
fall  back  into  my  old  habits,  I  could  get 
out  of  them  again  by  the  same  course 
which  I  had  taken  so  recently.  So  I 
played  with  morphine  as  a  child  plays 
with  fire. 

Instead  of  any  improvement  taking 
place  in  my  physical  condition,  such  as 
I  had  hoped  for,  matters  only  grew 
worse;  and  to  add  to  my  other  diffi- 
culties, neuralgic  troubles  began  again 
to  make  their  appearance  about  this 
time.  It  was  not  long,  under  this  new 
condition  of  affairs,  before  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  take  morphine  every 
day,  then  twice  a  day,  and  also  to  in- 
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crease  the  dose.  Thus  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  almost  before  I  knew 
whither  I  was  drifting,  I  slipped  back 
again  into  the  gulf  from  which  I  had 
been  so  lately  rescued.  In  a  few  months 
after  this  I  got  up  to  my  old  average  of 
ten  grains  a  day. 

I  continued  to  work  at  my  profession 
all  this  summer,  but  I  was  determined 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  I  should  get  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  by  me,  to  take  a 
furlough,  and  turn  my  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  my  health.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  resigned 
my  situation  with  this  view,  and  went 
under  medical  treatment.  I  wished 
again  to  make  the  experiment  which  I 
had  made  six  months  before,  that  is,  of 
giving  up  the  morphine  at  once.  My 
medical  adviser  this  time,  however,  was 
a  physician  who  was  opposed  to  any 
such  violent  measures.  His  plan  was  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  morphine  used, 
day  by  day,  and  thus  bring  the  patient 
down  gradually,  and  almost  insensibly, 
to  nothing  at  all.  I  set  out  now,  fully 
intending  to  pursue  the  course  I  had 
taken  before;  but  after  I  had  been  for 
two  days  without  morphine,  I  was  in- 
duced by  the  doctor  —  and  that  with- 
out much  persuasion  on  his  part,  you 
may  be  sure  —  to  change  my 'tactics, 
and  consent  to  follow  his  plan  instead 
of  my  own.  By  so  doing,  I  succeeded 
in  about  a  week  in  bringing  down  the 
daily  quantum  from  ten  grains  to  one, 
and  that  without  much  suffering  except 
from  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which, 
however,  gradually  declined,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  week  it  left  me  entirely. 

Here  now  was  pretty  good  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  — — 's  theory 
before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  the 
pain  I  suffered  was  in  a  great  measure 
caused  by  the  morphine  I  was  constantly 
using.  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  this 
when  I  left  off  the  morphine  abruptly 
before,  and  found  myself  free  from  pain 
soon  after;  because,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  attributed  my  release  from 
pain  on  that  occasion  to  the  violent  re- 
vulsion which  had  resulted  from  its 
sudden  abandonment.  But  in  reducing 


the  quantity  consumed  gradually,  as  I 
had  now  done,  no  such  revulsion  oc- 
curred. And  although  I  was  not  yet 
entirely  free  from  the  morphine,  still  I 
was  not  taking  it  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  materially  with  the 
organic  functions.  I  had  arrived  at 
that  happy  mean  where  the  amount 
taken  was  just  sufficient  to  answer  the 
demands  of  an  organism  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  powerful  stimulus,  yet  not 
enough  to  oppress;  and  the  system  was 
working  better  under  the  influence  of 
this  small  quantity  than  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  do  had  the  drug  been  wholly 
and  at  once  withdrawn,  which  would 
only  have  created  disturbance. 

I  wish  just  here  to  say  a  word  to 
neuralgic  sufferers  in  regard  to  this  pain 
in  the  head  which  is  caused  by  tak- 
ing morphine  or  other  preparations  of 
opium.  It  is  not  true  neuralgia.  Per- 
sons who  habitually  use  stimulants  or 
narcotics  of  any  kind  are  very  apt  to 
have  headache  when  the  effect  of  the 
dose  begins  to  pass  off,  demanding  a 
renewal  of  the  dose  for  its  relief,  and 
thus  a  continued  use  of  the  agent  they 
are  accustomed  to  employ,  whatever 
that  may  be.  This  headache  is  almost 
always  worse  in  the  morning,  after  hav- 
ing slept  under  the  influence  of  the 
potion  taken  the  evening  before.  One 
is  most  likely  to  awake  out  of  a  hyp- 
notic sleep  with  a  headache.  To  obtain 
permanent  relief,  then,  from  a  headache 
caused  thus  indirectly  by  a  stimulant  or 
narcotic  of  whatever  kind,  the  entire 
abandonment  of  such  stimulant  or  nar- 
cotic is  indicated.  Although  the  affec- 
tion under  consideration  might  be  termed 
a  nervous  headache,  it  is  not  neuralgic. 
I  could  always  distinguish  between  it 
and  neuralgia.  Whereas  the  former  is 
a  dull  pain  diffused  over  the  frontal 
region,  the  latter  is  a  sharp,  lancinating 
pain,  mostly  confined  to  one  spot.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  suffered  from  neu- 
ralgia never  fails  afterwards  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  every  other  kind  of 
pain.  In  my  own  case,  the  affection  in 
question  usually  followed  an  attack  of 
neuralgia,  in  consequence  of  the  mor- 
phine I  had  used  to  relieve  it. 
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But  to  return  to  my  story;  I  con- 
tinued to  take  one  grain  of  morphine 
daily  during  the  second  week,  and  after 
that  1  gradually  reduced  the  amount 
from  week  to  week,  hoping  in  this  way 
finally  to  abandon  it  altogether;  but 
before  I  got  quite  to  the  end,  I  began 
to  be  again  troubled  with  neuralgia,  and 
PO  had  to  make  a  retrograde  movement. 
I  suppose  I  had  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  in  my  diet;  for  my  stomach  was 
yet  weak,  and  under  the  lessened  doses 
of  morphine,  and  the  full  play  of  all  the 
excretory  functions  incident  thereto, 
my  appetite  became  so  keen  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  control  it.  I  believe  this 
is  the  experience  of  all  opium-eaters 
retiring  —  as  De  Quincey  would  say  — 
or  lately  retired  from  business.  Here 
then  I  again  met  with  a  defeat  to  all  my 
recently  cherished  hopes,  as  I  had  often 
done  before,  and  from  the  same  eau>~e. 

Before  six  months  had  gone  round,  I 
once  more  arrived  at  my  old  maximum 
of  ten  grains  of  morphine  a  day.  I  kept 
up  to  the  maximum  but  for  a  very  short 
time  now,  however,  and  I  may  here  state 
that  this  was  the  last  time  —  namely, 
June,  1 866  —  that  I  ever  attained  to  this 
large  quantity.  In  all  my  subsequent 
experience,  I  never,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances,  got  much  be- 
yond half  that  amount  as  a  daily  ration. 
Herein  is  shown  the  falsity  of  the  opin- 
ion very  generally  entertained,  that  the 
longer  a  man  uses  opium,  the  greater 
will  his  daily  doses  of  it  become.  The 
same  doctrine  is  held  by  most  people  in 
regard  to  other  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  fallacious 
as  respects  them. 

Reflecting  upon  the  many  failures  I 
had  made  to  disuse  the  morphine,  when 
I  was  almost  at  the  point  of  success,  I 
resolved  that  the  next  time  I  should 
succeed  in  bringing  down  the  daily 
quantum  to  one  grain,  I  would  then, 
and  at  that  point,  stop  entirely,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  further  reduction,  and 
running  the  risk  while  doing  so  of  hav- 
ing something  interfere  to  cause  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  a  loss  of  all  that 
had  been  already  gained,  as  had  always 
occurred  before.  I  thought  that  if  I 


could  go  from  ten  grains  of  morphine  a 
day  to  none  at  all,  at  one  step,  as  I  had 
once  done,  and  yet  live,  I  rouM 
ly  step  down  from  one  grain  to  noth- 
ing without  much  inconvenience.  The 
time  came  at  length  when  I  was  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  carrying  my 
newly  formed  resolution  into  effect.  I 
made  the  trial.  I  passed  successfully 
through  all  the  stages  of  nervousness 
and  uneasiness,  immediately  following 
the  abandonment  of  the  morphine,  and 
though  my  condition  after  that  was  one 
of  unmitigated  misery,  still  my  suffer- 
ings were  not  greater  than  I  was  able  to 
bear.  But  after  the  lapse  of  two  days, 
that  gnawing  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
before  adverted  to,  again  set  in.  It  was 
worse  now  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
under  similar  circumstances.  It  seemed 
to  be  even  more  severe  now,  when  break- 
ing off  from  a  ration  of  one  grain  of  mor- 
phine a  day,  than  it  had  been  when 
breaking  off  from  ten  grains  a  day.  On 
the  latter  occasion,  the  revulsion  that  re- 
sulted was  so  great  that  the  gastric  dis- 
turbance was  in  some  degree  masked  by 
the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms.  And 
moreover,  the  emesis  that  then  occurred 
gave  me  some  relief,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  The  change  in  coming  down 
from  one  grain  of  morphine  to  nothing 
was  not  so  great  as  to  produce  any  such 
violent  reaction  as  I  had  before  experi- 
enced; and  there  was  now  no  emesis.  I 
bore  my  sufferings  as  well  as  I  could  till 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  and  then  I 
had  to  yield.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
I  made  another  trial  with  the  same 
result.  And  in  all  subsequent  trials 
that  I  made,  I  could  never  hold  out 
against  these  gastric  symptoms  beyond 
the  fourth  day. 

I  had  now  been  idle  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  the  time  had  come  round 
again  when,  sick  or  well,  I  must  work. 
I  accordingly  made  an  engagement  as 
private  secretary  and  amanuensis  to  a 
professional  man  living  in  western  New 
York,  who  had  a  large  correspondence, 
and  who  was  also  engaged  in  author- 
ship. Though  the  salary  was  not  large, 
the  work  to  be  done  did  not  require 
my  whole  time.  It  was  stipulated  that 
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I  should  board  in  the  family  of  my  em- 
ployer, who  was  a  health  reformer  of 
the  hygienic  school.  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  graham  bread  ever 
since  my  use  of  morphine  commenced. 
1  was  not  always  able  to  obtain  as  good 
a  quality  of  the  article  as  I  wished,  but 
here  I  got  the  staff  of  life  made  to  per- 
fection, together  with  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit.  The  diet  was  plain  and 
simple  throughout,  and  I  derived  im- 
mense benefit  from  it.  To  this  cause 
more  than  to  any  other,  do  I  attribute 
the  measure  of  comfort,  not  to  say 
health,  which  I  enjoyed  while  I  re- 
mained in  this  situation.  My  daily 
consumption  of  morphine  at  this  period 
was  from  two  to  three  grains.  It  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeded  four  grains.  For 
weeks  together  I  got  along  very  well  on 
two  grains  a  day;  one  pf  the  ordinary 
drachm  bottles  sometimes  lasting  a 
month. 

When  my  time  here  expired  by  limita- 
tion, I  refused  to  renew  the  engagement. 
I  had  now  a  little  money  ahead,  and  I 
determined  to  turn  my  attention  for  a 
while  to  the  recovery  of  my  health,  and 
solely  to  that.  Soon  after  this  time  I 
met  with  a  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  rather  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  my  capacities,  and  who  in 
consequence  offered  to  employ  me  at  a 
much  greater  salary  than  I  had  yet  re- 
ceived, if  I  would  only  quit  taking  mor- 
phine: this  was  a  condition  precedent 
to  his  employing  me;  and  also  that  I 
took  no  morphine  as  long  as  I  remained 
with  him.  He  wished  me  to  put  myself 
under  the  care  of  a  certain  physician 
whom  he  named,  and  who  he  thought 
could  cure  me.  This  was  an  opening,  to 
one  in  my  circumstances,  too  good  to  be 
lost;  and  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  some  effort  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Accordingly  I  consented 
to  the  terms  proposed,  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  commenced  treatment 
in  accordance  with  my  friend's  desires. 
I  was  deprived  of  all  morphine  at  once, 
and  put  under  surveillance,  not  being 
allowed  to  leave  my  room  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  I  went  through  the 
usual  course  of  suffering  incident  to  the 


sudden  abandonment  of  the  morphine, 
until  I  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
gastric  disturbance  begins.  I  have  spok- 
en of  this  as  a  gnawing  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  which  seemed  to  increase  in 
severity  at  each  subsequent  attempt  I 
had  made  to  quit  the  morphine.  But 
nothing  that  I  have  said  of  these  gas- 
tric symptoms  heretofore  will  serve  ade- 
quately to  describe  what  I  suffered  now. 
I  felt  as  if  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  being  torn  with  pincers. 
I  endured  it  with  as  much  fortitude  as 
I  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  case,  until 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  when  I  saw 
that  to  endure  it  longer  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  my  sanity  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  begged  for  morphine,  but 
the  doctor  was  inexorable,  and  the  at- 
tendants were  watchful  that  I  should 
not  get  out-  of  the  house  to  go  for  it 
myself.  I  managed,  however,  to  elude 
their  vigilance  by  getting  up  one  night 
at  midnight  and  going  with  tottering 
steps  to  a  drug  store  a  mile  distant.  I 
took  one  grain  at  once  before  leaving 
the  druggist's.  I  could  scarcely  wait 
until  he  weighed  it  out  for  me.  •  I 
started  for  home  as  soon  as  I  had  taken 
it.  Before  I  got  half-way  home  I  felt 
better.  That  is,  my  nervous  system 
was  composed,  and  I  felt  sufficiently 
stimulated  by  the  morphine  I  had  taken 
to  walk  along  quite  briskly.  But  that 
awful  pinching,  tearing  sensation  in  my 
stomach  was  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
It  required  an  additional  grain  of  mor- 
phine to  give  me  complete  relief  from 
that.  I  have  always  found  in  the  at- 
tempts I  have  made  to  quit  the  morphine 
abruptly,  that  if  I  allowed  matters  to 
progress  until  the  stage  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion is  reached,  it  took  a  triple  or  quad- 
ruple dose  to  bring  me  back  to  a  condi- 
tion of  comfort.  For  instance:  if  I 
have  been  taking  one  grain  of  morphine 
daily  for  a  week,  and  leave  it  off  en- 
tirely, certain  feelings  of  uneasiness  and 
discomfort  are  felt  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days;  then  these  may  subside  in 
some  measure,  and  the  gnawing  sensa- 
tion commences.  If  any  time  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  I 
take  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  grain  of 
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morphine,  I  am  at  once  restored  to  com- 
fort of  body  and  serenity  of  mind.  If, 
however,  I  wait  until  the  gastric  dis- 
turbance begins,  a  few  hours  later, 
nothing  less  than  one  and  a  half  to  two 
grains  will  then  suffice  to  restore  me 
to  my  former  condition. 

Thus  I  again  failed  to  achieve  my 
freedom;  ingloriously  failed,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  I  had  a  powerful  motive 
to  succeed.  I  had  now  tried  every  plan 
I  could  think  of,  by  which  to  escape 
from  bondage,  and  they  had  ail  equally 
failed.  The  gradual  plan  of  breaking 
off  from  my  habit  had  failed  a  number 
of  times.  The  abrupt  plan  had  also 
failed.  Although  I  did  succeed  at  one 
time  in  quitting  the  morphine  for  a 
while,  by  the  latter  plan,  still  I  had 
had  no  permanent  success,  having  been 
driven  to  resume  it  again  within  two 
months.  And  my  recent  experience  had 
demonstrated  that,  however  successful 
that  plan  might  have  been  at  an  earlier 
period  of  my  career,  it  was  now  no 
longer  feasible.  I  had  no  further  plan 
to  propose  to  myself,  and  I  saw  that  if 
I  got  out  of  my  difficulties  at  all,  it  must 
be  in  virtue  of  assistance  derived  from 
some  source  foreign  to  myself. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  — 
1869  —  I  heard  that  opium-eaters  were 
sometimes  received  at  the  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton, 
and  that  Dr.  Day,  the  superintendent 
of  that  institution,  had  by  his  method 
of  treatment  succeeded  in  curing  some 
desperate  cases.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
Dr.  Day,  giving  him  a  history  of  my 
case,  and  making  inquiries.  Dr.  Day 
ht  I  might  be  cured,  as  he  con- 
red  my  case  by  no  means  a  bad  one. 
rdingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  I 

nt  to  Binghamton  and  became  an  in- 
of  the  Inebriate  Asylum.  I  had 

n  more  than  usually  unwell  this 
spring,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
this,  I  had  been  taking  four  grains  of 
morphine  a  day.  Upon  entering  the 
asylum  I  was  wholly  deprived  of  mor- 
phine, and  given  instead  a  substitute, 
which  seemed  fully  to  supply  its  place. 
At  least,  while  using  the  substitute,  I 
Buffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  want 


of  the  morphine.  Here  was  a 
turn  found  at  length,  and  I  was  highly 
elated  with  the  prospect.  What  this 
substitute  was  eomposcil  ..f  I  know  not. 
I  once  aske.l  Dr.  Day  if  it  contained 
opium.  He  -aid  it  did  not.  B 
not,  however,  say  that  it  contained  no 
morphine.  His  reply  to  my  inquiry  may, 
therefore,  have  Ixvn  strictly  corr. 
although  opium  is  morphine,  ami  more, 
•trictly  speaking,  morphine  is  not 
opium.  The  greater  always  embraces 
the  less.  I  thought  it  did  contain  mor- 
phine, or  at  least  some  preparation 
or  some  principle  of  opium,  for  it  had 
all  the  effects  of  that  upon  the  system. 
Whatever  this  substitute  may  Lav. 
I  took  it  in  daily  diminishing 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  three  wefcks, 
—  for  causes,  the  explanation  of  which  I 
need  not  enter  upon  here, — I  left  the 
asylum,  I  found  myself  still  nece;- 
to  use  morphine,  though  in  greatly  less- 
ened doses.  The  only  result  of  my  stay 
there  was  to  reduce  the  daily  consump- 
tion of  morphine  from  four  grains  to 
one.  I  believe  that  had  circumstances 
been  such  that  I  could  have  remained 
longer,  I  might  have  got  entirely  out  of 
the  difficulty,  but  the  time  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  perfect  the  cure. 

The  question  now  arose,  What  ia 
next  to  be  done  ?  In  order  to  solve  this 
problem  satisfactorily,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  a  review  of  the  situation. 
I  knew  that  the  amount  of  morphine  I 
had  been  using  of  late  years  was  con- 
siderably less  than  it  had  been  formerly, 
and  that  this  amount  had  been  progress- 
ively decreasing  from  year  to  year.  I 
knew  that  whereas  for  the  first  five 
years  of  my  career  as  an  opium-eater, 
the  average  daily  consumption  had  been 
six  grains,  and  the  maximum  ten  grains; 
for  the  next  three  years  the  average  had 
been  about  three  and  a  half  grains  a 
day,  and  the  maximum  five;  and  for 
the  last  year  the  average  had  been  only 
two  and  a  half  grains,  with  a  maximum 
never  exceeding  four  grains.  Here  was 
evidence  that  the  habit,  a*  a  habit,  had 
not  grown  upon  me.  I  was  not  taking 
morphine  for  the  sake  of  the  morphine, 
but  for  relief  from  agonizing  pain,  and 
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as  that  was  less  severe  than  formerly,  it 
required  less  morphine  for  its  relief.  I 
found  some  crumbs  of  comfort  in  these 
two  associated  facts.  I  had  also  learned 
in  the  course  of  my  medical  reading  that 
the  malady  from  which  I  suffered  was 
in  many  cases  limited  to  subjects  under 
forty  years  of  age,  and  that  neuralgic 
sufferers  often  found  relief  from  their 
ailments  when  they  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life.  Here  was  further  ground 
for  hope.  As  I  was  fast  approaching 
that  age  beyond  which  I  would  most 
likely  have  no  further  trouble  from  neu- 
ralgia, and  as  I  knew  that  the  violence 
of  the  disease  had  already  somewhat 
abated  within  the  last  few  years,  I 
cherished  the  hope  that  I  might,  at  a 
time  now  not  far  distant,  outgrow  it  en- 
tirely. And,  if  happily  I  should  do  so, 
I  thought  that  I  could  in  that  case  aban- 
don the  use  of  the  morphine  gradually 
and  without  suffering.  I  had  never  yet 
experienced  much  difficulty,  indeed  any 
difficulty,  in  reducing  from  day  to  day 
the  quantity  of  morphine  I  was  using, 
when  free  from  pain.  The  only  diffi- 
culty hitherto  had  been,  that  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  get  quite 
to  the  bottom  of  the  long  descending 
scale,  the  neuralgia  would  return,  pre- 
venting, for  the  time  being,  not  only  any 
further  descent,  but  necessitating  an 
upward  movement.  That  I  could  disuse 
the  morphine  by  degrees,  and  without 
suffering,  if  I  could  but  procure  exemp- 
tion from  pain  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  I  knew  from  the  fact  that  I  had 
once  done  so;  namely,  in  1861,  after  the 
occurrence  of  that  violent  illness  already 
referred  to.  In  consequence  of  that 
illness,  and  the  critical  action  which 
then  took  place,  the  neuralgia  was,  for 
the  time,  so  thoroughly  cleared  out  of 
the  system,  that  it  did  not  return  for  a 
long  time  afterwards ;  so  that  I  had  upon 
this  occasion  sufficient  time  to  bring  the 
experiment  to  a  successful  issue,  without 
the  interference  of  any  untoward  occur- 
rence to  interrupt  my  progress.  But 
such  an  opportunity  as  this  had  never 
since  occurred. 

Thus,  upon   a  review   of  my   entire 
career   as   an   opium-eater,   things   did 


not,  after  all,  look  so  desperate.  All  I 
had  to  do,  I  thought,  was  merely  to 
have  patience  and  wait.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  And  however  long 
that  time  might  be,  relief  must  come 
finally.  I  endeavored  to  console  myself 
as  well  as  I  could  with  this  reflection, 
but  every  now  and  then  the  thought 
would  arise  in  my  mind  that  I  might 
have  to  wait  too  long ;  might  have  to 
wait,  in  fine,  until  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  manhood  were  past,  beyond  re- 
call, and  every  opportunity  for  fulfilling 
life's  mission  forever  gone. 

I  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
this  year  with  my  old  friend  and  former 
preceptor,  Dr.  ,  giving  him  in  ex- 
change for  my  board  and  lodging  such 
assistance  in  the  oversight  of  his  pa- 
tients and  the  general  conduct  of  his 
institution,  as  I  was  able  in  my  then 
state  of  health  to  render.  Although  I 
was  now  sometimes  free  from  neuralgic 
pain,  sometimes  I  suffered  severely.  The 
favorite  locality  of  the  pain  this  season 
seemed  to  be  in  the  left  posterior  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  cranium.  When 
situated  here  it  seemed  to  be  more 
severe  than  when  felt  anywhere  else, 
requiring  a  larger  amount  of  morphine 
to  overcome  it.  I  could  hardly  ever  get 
relief  with  less  than  two  or  three  grains. 
I  began  to  be  troubled  also  this  summer 
with  gastric  irritation,  in  a  way  that  I 
had  never  been  troubled  before.  This, 
too,  seemed  to  require  large  doses  of 
morphine  for  its  relief.  So  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  when  I  had  not  neu- 
ralgia I  had  gastric  irritation,  and  when 
I  had  not  gastric  irritation  I  had  neu- 
ralgia, and  sometimes  I  had  both  to- 
gether. I  was  thus  placed  between  two 
fires,  one  or  the  other  of  which  was  al- 
ways burning,  and  sometimes  both  to- 
gether. Owing  to  this  unlucky  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  I  was  compelled 
to  use  the  morphine  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  had  done  the  previous  year;  and 
it  now  began  to  tell  with  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  general  economy. 

I  had  determined  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  that  I  would  get  out  of  my  difficul- 
ties, if  possible,  before  another  winter 
should  set  in,  as,  owing  to  the  chilliness 
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and  the  freezing  sensation  immediately 
succeeding  the  abandonment  of  the 
morphine,  the  summer  is  a  rather  more 
favorable  time  for  laying  it  aside.  But 
spring  had  run  into  summer,  summer 
into  autumn,  and  now  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, and  I  was  still  in  the  slough 
of  despond.  What  could  I  do?  All  my 
previous  attempts  to  free  myself  from 
this  incubus  had  failed.  I  had  never 
yet  been  able  to  endure  that  terrible 
gnawing  sensation  in  my  stomach  be- 
yond the  fourth  day.  At  length  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  try  the  following  plan : 
to  go  without  morphine  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  take  a  single  moderate  dose; 
then  go  without  again  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  again  take  a  moderate  portion; 
and  so  on,  perhaps  increasing  the  length 
of  the  intervals  of  abstinence  as  I  pro- 
gressed, but  never  pushing  the  matter 
so  far  at  any  one  tune  as  to  arrive  at 
the  stage  where  the  gastric  disturbance 
begins;  for  when  I  did  this,  it  always 
took,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  morphine  to 
restore  me  to  my  pre-abstinent  condi- 
tion than  it  did  when  I  stopped  short 
of  this  stage.  As  I  had  always  derived 
signal  advantage  from  an  abstinence 
from  the  morphine,  if  but  for  a  few 
days,  my  general  health  being  invariably 
improved  thereby,  which  improvement 
sometimes  continued  for  months  after- 
wards, I  thought  the  experiment  which 
I  now  proposed  to  try,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeded fully  or  not,  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  some  benefit  to  me.  It  might  start 
gome  of  the  organic  functions  into  ac- 
tivity, which  seemed  to  have  almost 
ceased;  it  might  bring  me,  physically, 
up  to  the  plane  I  had  occupied  six 
months  before. 

Accordingly,  I  laid  the  morphine  aside 
for  the  space  of  two  days  and  a  half  to 
begin  with;  then  I  took  a  single  dose. 
Then  I  quit  again  for  three  days  and  a 
half;  then  took  morphine  again.  I  now 
thought  that  at  the  next  trial  I  could 
abstain  for  a  week;  and  if  for  a  week, 
that  I  could  do  without  it  entirely,  — for 
all  time.  I  got  along  very  well  for  three 
or  four  days.  To  my  surprise,  none  of 
the  untoward  symptoms  which  usually 


succeed  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
drug  had  as  yet  occurred.  Although  I 
felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  there 
was  no  violent  reaction.  I  did  not  re- 
fuse my  food;  had  missed  my  meals 
scarcely  for  a  single  day.  Wm-  tin- 
powers  of  nature  so  far  gone  that  tlu-iv 
was  not  vigor  of  constitution  left  suffi- 
cient to  get  up  a  reaction?  Matters 
went  on  in  this  way,  without  much  vari- 
ation, until  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  when  in  the  evening,  after  I  had 
gone  to  bed,  my  old  acquaintance,  that 
terrible  sensation  in  the  stomach,  again 
put  in  an  appearance.  I  have  before 
described  this  symptom  as  progressively 
increasing  in  severity  at  each  subse- 
quent trial  I  had  made  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  morphine,  until  at  the  last 
trial  it  seemed  as  though  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  being 
torn  with  pincers.  It  was  now  some- 
thing exceeding  even  that  in  severity ; 
something,  indeed,  far  beyond  all  that  I 
had  ever  before  experienced.  My  stom- 
ach seemed  to  burn.  /  seemed  to  be  on 
fire  of  hell.  I  now  had  evidence,  very 
palpable  evidence,  that  the  powers  of 
nature,  though  far  spent,  were  not  com- 
pletely exhausted;  that  the  nerves  of 
sensation  at  least,  though  paralyzed, 
were  not  yet  dead.  I  did  not  call  for 
morphine,  as  it  might  be  supposed  that 
under  such  circumstances  I  would.  No; 
I  did  not  want  that,  for  I  knew  that  1 
had  got  beyond  the  point  where  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  morphine  would  bring 
relief.  I  wanted  a  diffusible  stimulant ; 
liquor  of  some  kind.  I  knew  that  my 
suffering  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
stimulation,  and  an  alcoholic  stimulus 
would,  I  thought,  best  answer  this  in- 
dication. Accordingly,  they  brought  me 
a  glass  of  old  bourbon,  which  I  lost  no 
time  in  drinking.  The  effect  was  truly 
magical.  That  glass  of  whisky,  as  soon 
as  it  touched  the  mucous  membrane  of 
my  stomach,  seemed  to  put  out  the  fire 
that  was  raging  there  as  quickly  as 
you  could  extinguish  the  live  coals  in 
a  brazier  by  pouring  on  them  a  dipper- 
f  ul  of  water.  Two  hours  later  the  burn- 
ing returned,  when  the  same  remedy 
was  applied  with  the  same  happy  effect. 
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I  had  now  taken,  within  two  hours,  a 
quantity  of  liquor  which,  taken  over- 
night by  almost  any  man  unaccustomed 
to  it  as  I  was,  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  splitting  headache  next  morn- 
ing; but  to  my  surprise,  no  such  event 
occurred.  On  the  contrary,  I  found 
that  the  severe  pain  in  the  head  from 
which  I  had  been  suffering  for  two  days 
previously  had  now  altogether  left  me, 
and  I  now  felt  better  every  way  than  I 
had  hitherto  done.  This  was  additional 
evidence  that  the  whisky  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  eminently  proper  rem- 
edy. I  had  no  further  trouble  that 
night;  but  on  the  following  night  the 
burning  in  my  stomach  again  returned, 
though  it  was  less  severe.  It  continued 
to  return  at  intervals  for  a  week  after- 
wards, but  with  steadily  decreasing 
severity.  It  always  yielded  promptly  to 
the  alcoholic  stimulus. 

I  had  now  discovered  a  method  by 
which  the  gastric  disturbance,  the  only 
bar  to  my  success  heretofore  in  leaving 
off  the  morphine,  could  be  controlled. 
But  I  was  in  other  respects  very  un- 
comfortable. I  had  hoped  that  in  about 
a  week  these  other  unpleasant  feelings 
would  subside,  as  they  had  done  before 
when  I  abandoned  the  morphine  abrupt- 


ly, though  I  was  taking  ten  grains  a 
day.  But  now  I  seemed  to  be  in  this 
respect  very  little  better  at  the  end  of 
a  week  than  at  the  beginning.  Then 
I  suffered  intensely  for  a  week,  when 
my  sufferings  suddenly  ceased.  By  the 
persistent  use  of  mercurials,  I  succeeded 
at  length  in  getting  the  liver  aroused  to 
action,  and  the  only  difficulty  that  now 
remained  was  want  of  sleep.  But  after 
long  and  weary  waiting,  sleep  did  come 
to  my  eyes,  and  slumber  to  my  eyelids 
at  last. 

I  have  now  done  with  morphine,  I 
hope,  forever.  And  although  my  con- 
dition is  one  of  comparative  comfort,  I 
am  not  yet  restored  to  perfect  health. 
That  must  be  the  work  of  time,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  ever  accomplished.  Had  I 
known  in  the  beginning  all  that  I  know 
now,  I  might  have  achieved  my  freedom 
much  sooner;  yes,  years  before.  I  think 
I  could  point  out  where  my  mistakes  oc- 
curred, so  that  others  of  my  class,  in  at- 
tempting to  do  what  I  have  done,  might 
avoid  them.  I  believe  that  all  opium- 
eaters,  at  least  all  who  have  not  yet 
suffered  some  organic  lesion,  may  be 
saved.  And  believing  that  my  experi- 
ence with  morphine  may  be  useful  to 
others,  it  is  now  given  to  the  public. 
James  Coulter  Layard. 


MORGAN  STANWOOD. 
CAPE  ANN,  1775. 

MORGAN  STANWOOD,  patriot! 

Little  more  is  known ; 
Nothing  of  his  home  is  left 

But  the  door-step  stone. 

Morgan  Stanwood,  to  our  thought 

You  return  once  more ; 
Once' again  the  meadows  lift 

Daisies  to  your  door. 

Once  again  the  morn  is  sweet, 

Half  the  hay  is  down,  — 
Hark !  what  means  that  sudden  clang 

From  the  distant  town  ? 
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Larum  bell  and  rolling  drum 

Answer  sea-borne  guns; 
Larum  bell  and  rolling  drum 

Summon  Freedom's  sons! 

And  the  mower  thinks  to  him 

Cry  both  bell  and  drum, 
•*  Morgan  Stanwood,  where  art  thou? 
Here  th'  invaders  come !  " 

"  Morgan  Stanwood  "  need  no  more 

Bell  and  drum-beat  call; 
He  is  one  who,  hearing  once, 
Answers  once  for  all. 

Ne'er  the  mower  murmured  then, 

"  Half  my  grass  is  mown, 
Homespun  is  n't  soldier- wear, 

Each  may  save  his  own." 

Fallen  scythe  and  aftermath 

Lie  forgotten  now ; 
Winter  need  may  come  and  find 

But  a  barren  mow. 

Down  the  musket  comes.    "  Good  wife,  — 

Wife,  a  quicker  flint!  " 
And  the  face  that  questions  face 

Hath  no  color  in  't. 

"  Wife,  if  I  am  late  to-night, 

Milk  the  heifer  first;  — 
Ruth,  if  I  'm  not  home  at  all,  — 
Worse  has  come  to  worst." 

Morgan  Stanwood  sped  along, 

Not  the  common  road; 
Over  wall  and  hill-top  straight, 

Straight  to  death,  he  strode; 

Leaving  her  to  hear  at  night 

Tread  of  burdened  men, 
By  the  gate  and  through  the  gate, 

At  the  door,  and  then  — 

Ever  after  that  to  hear, 

When  the  grass  is  sweet,4 
Through  the  gate  and  through  the  night, 

Slowly  coming  feet. 

Morgan  Stanwood 's  roof  is  gone; 

Here  the  door-step  lies; 
One  may  stand  thereon  and  think,  — 

For  the  thought  will  rise,  — 
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Were  we  where  the  meadow  was, 

Mowing  grass  alone, 
Would  we  go  the  way  he  went, 

From  this  very  stone? 

Were  we  on  the  door-step  here, 

Parting  for  a  day, 
Would  we  utter  words  as  though 

Parting  were  for  aye  ? 

Would  we  ?     Heart,  the  hearth  is  dear, 

Meadow-math  is  sweet; 
Parting  be  as  parting  may, 

After  all,  we  meet. 


Hiram  Rich. 


MOSE   EVANS. 
PART  III. 


IV. 


SEVERAL  weeks,  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  had  passed  away  since  my  friend, 
—  I  confess  I  hesitated  to  speak  of  him 
since  our  meeting  and  parting  in  New 
York,  even  to  my  wife,  as  Mose  Evans, 
— had  gone  West.  No  letter  had  arrived 
for  her  from  Agnes  Throop.  You  who 
are  reading  these  lines  may  feel  very 
certain  as  to  the  result,  but  Helen  and 
myself,  knowing  the  parties  so  much 
better  than  yourself,  were  not  certain 
by  any  means ;  far  from  it !  And  if  you, 
respected  reader,  find  yourself  wholly 
mistaken  in  the  result  in  question,  I 
think  you  will  gracefully  acknowledge 
it  is  not  for  the  first  time. 

I  remained  silent,  waiting  anxiously 
the  solving  of  this,  as  we  always  are 
of  some  one  of  the  unceasing  succession 
of  conundrums  coming  up  before  and 
pressing  upon  us  for  solution,  our  life 
through.  We  were  too  deeply  anxious 
to  say  much  to  each  other  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Helen  keeping  up,  whenever  the 
matter  was  alluded  to,  something  of  her 
disdainful  attitude.  We  all  know  that 


a  woman  holds  to  an  opinion  with  a  hun- 
dred times  the  grip  of  a  man,  unless 
where  her  heart  is  concerned,  in  which 
case  she  is  far  more  eager  to  give  up 
than  she  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
grasp;  glad  that  she  has  something  to 
give  up.  Well  I  knew,  from  her  si- 
lence all  along,  still  more  from  her  dis- 
sent and  criticism  after  I  had  told  her 
of  my  meeting  with  Evans  in  New  York, 
that  she  believed  in  that  gentleman  with 
all  her  soul,  was  eager  as  a  child  for  his 
success.  She  had  asked  me  with  much 
unconcern  for  the  one  message  I  had 
from  our  friend  after  his  arrival  at 
Brownstown,  —  "  My  dear  friend,"  it 
ran,  "  I  have  arrived  safely.  I  have 
seen  her.  I  will  write, "  —  with  the  hope 
of  squeezing,  so  to  speak,  more  meaning 
out  of  the  message  as  by  very  pressure. 
I  suppose,  of  repeated  perusal. 

Our  suspense  was  not,  however,  to 
last  without  end.  I  was  in  our  office  in 
Charleston  -  one  afternoon,  when  who 
should  enter,  with  his  usual  eager  step, 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson. 

"  I  am  East  to  solicit  help  toward 
building  our  new  church,"  he  said  im- 
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mediately  after  asking  as  to  the  health 
of  my  family.  "  You  may  hate  to  hear 
it  as  heartily  as  I  do  to  mention  it. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  get  aid,  and  I 
speak  of  it  at  once,  so  as  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant subject  stated  and  done  with!  " 

"  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  hate  it," 
I  said.  "  But,  never  mind  about  that. 
How  is  General  Throop?  " 

' '  Had  you  not  heard  ?  He  is  dead ! 
He  died  very  suddenly,"  my  friend  re- 
plied. I  was  shocked,  for  death  is 
something  wholly  unnatural  to  us,  at 
last.  We  had  every  reason  to  expect  it 
in  this  case,  yet  it  is  always  a  surprise. 
In  the  eager  questioning  and  reply  which 
followed,  I  learned  that  General  Throop 
had  fallen,  struck  by  death,  one  after- 
noon. There  was  something  rumored 
about  an  altercation  on  the  part  of  the 
General  with  Dr.  Alexis  Jones,  who 
had  mismanaged  the  case  of  a  sick  ne- 
gro on  the  place,  as  bringing  about  his 
death.  "  The  family  were  very  rest -rved 
upon  the  subject,"  Mr.  Parkinson  said. 

"  The  family?  What  family  is  there, 
beyond  Miss  Throop?  "  I  began. 

"  Considering  the  circumstances,  she 
is  in  excellent  health.  Do  you  know," 
he  said  with  some  abruptness,  "  that  I 
am  married?  that  I  have  my  bride  with 
me?  "  and  he  turned  some  shades  paler 
as  he  said  it,  for  excitement  assumes 
that  livery  in  the  case  of  persons  of  his 
temperament.  . 

"Bride!"  I  am  certain  I  put  too 
much  astonishment  in  the  exclamation, 
for  my  friend  grew  paler  still.  "  Can  it 
be  possible  ' '  —  and  I  had  the  sense  to 
stop.  My  visitor  understood  me  none 
the  less.  "It  is  not  Miss  Throop,"  he 
said.  "  I  esteem  and  admire  Miss  Ag- 
nes Throop  very  greatly,  but,"  and  he 
added  it  with  a  degree  of  self-respect 
which  wonderfully  became  him,  "  I 
have  done  far  better,  for  myself  I  mean, 
—  yes,  and  for  her,  —  than  that.  Sure- 
ly you  know  who  it  is?  Come,  guess!  " 
with  eager  eyes.  I  knew  politeness  de- 
manded I  should  say,  and  on  the  spot, 
"  Oh,  Miss  Smith,  of  course,  and  a 
charming  lady  she  is;  let  me  congratu- 
late you!  "  but,  as  I  journeyed  on  the 
instant  over  the  length  and  breadth 


of  Brown    County,   in  swift  and  eager 
.-cardi,  I  could  not  imagine  am  !• 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  rrmt-inbrr 
Mary  Robinson?  they  called  her  Molly  ! " 
he  said. 

"  \Vliy,  my  ,lctir  sir."  I  exclaim.-.!, 
"you  cannot  mean  little  Molly  Robin- 
son, that  rosy-i  hiM-ke'l  dumpling"  — 

"  The  very  same,"  he  said  with  satis- 
faction. 

"Indeed!  I  used  to  kiss  her  when  I 
stayed  with  her  father — Judge,  Gen- 
eral, I  mean  Squire  Robinson.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  she  was  merely  a  child!  " 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Not  sixteen  when  we  were  married, 
and  she  is  a  child,  a  mere  child  still,  the 
merest  child  in  the  world!  "  and  it  was 
extraordinary,  the  glee  with  which  the 
young  husband  said  it,  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  as  we  hurried  to  the 
hotel.  "  We  had  just  risen  from  dinner 
when  I  left  her.  She  never  was  away 
from  home  in  her  life  before.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  she  lias  had  a  good 
cry  since  I  left;  she  is  the  merest  child, 
you  know!  I  bought  and  left  with  her 
all  the  picture  papers  I  could  lay  hands 
on  before  starting." 

My  friend  would  not  allow  me  to  wait 
in  the  parlor,  but  hurried  me  up  with 
him  to  their  room  upon  the  highest  floor, 
for  hotel  clerks  can  tell  their  grade  of 
guest,  city  or  rural,  on  sight;  and  we 
burst  in  upon  the  bride,  to  find  her  in  a  . 
situation  vastly  more  in  keeping  than 
if  expecting  us  in  parlor  and  in  state. 
The  little  room  was  in  utter  confusion ; 
clothing,  picture  papers,  plates  of  fruit, 
a  great  paper  of  candy,  too,  I  remember, 
strewed  about  on  table,  chair,  and  floor. 
Perched  upon  their  great  traveling 
trunk  stood  Mrs.  Parkinson,  hugging  a 
cat  to  her  bosom  from  the  assaults  of  a 
poodle  barking  furiously  below.  "  She 
would  have  that  dog,  I  got  it  for  her  as 
we  came  along,"  my  companion  had  ex- 
plained the  barking  as  we  opened  the 
door.  "  My  dear,  this  is  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Anderson,"  he  said,  and 
she  stooped  down  to  be  kissed  as  of 
yore  when  I  approached.  For  she  was 
nothing  but  a  child,  plump,  her  honest, 
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somewhat  freckled  face  round  and  full 
as  a  May  moon,  an  abundance  of  brown 
hair  down  her  back  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  small  and  merry  eyes, 
beautiful  teeth,  her  dress  a  little  short 
for  a  married  woman,  but  that  may 
have  been  owing  to  her  pedestal  —  you 
can  see  scores  of  just  such  girls  at  Sun- 
day-schools in  country  neighborhoods, 
without  exaggeration,  several  millions 
of  them,  in  fact,  plentiful  as  daisies  and 
buttercups !  But  I  was  far  more  inter- 
ested in  her  husband's  beautiful  illusion 
in  reference  to  her  than  in  herself;  you 
can  witness  the  same  —  I  did  not  say 
delusion  —  in  the  case  of  many  a  pale, 
bookish  man.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  was  vastly  improved 
since  that  day  I  first  saw  him  when  shav- 
ing by  the  roadside.  He  was  in  stouter 
health,  sturdier,  manlier  in  every  sense. 

I  did  not  enjoy  our  merry  greeting 
and  after  conversation  as  much  as  I 
otherwise  would,  on  account  of  conject- 
uring how  Helen  would  like  the  matter. 

My  wife,  I  knew,  understood  how  to 
manage  matters  far  better  than  myself. 
Besides,  they  would  have  to  get  ready 
to  go  to  my  house.  Bidding  them  good- 
by,  in  twenty  minutes  I  was  at  my 
office  and  had  sent  our  messenger  boy 
home  with  this  note:  "  Dear  Helen. 
Mr.  Parkinson  and  bride  are  at  our  old 
hotel!  Have  them  to  tea."  I  sat  in  my 
office-chair  imagining  my  wife's  bewil- 
derment, the  meeting  and  all,  laughing 
as  I  had  not  laughed  for  months. 

Somehow,  exert  myself  as  I  will, 
Helen  always  gets  the  better  of  me, 
—  always!  When  I  entered  our  sit- 
ting-room I  found  the  newly  married 
pair,  apart  from  a  little  shyness  in 
their  strange  surroundings,  peacefully  at 
home  with  Helen.  Largely  on  account 
of  my  wife  being  in  such  excellent  spir- 
its, evidently  relieved  in  mind.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  explained  why,  and  I 
wondered  I  had  not  thought  of  it  before. 
As  I  entered,  Mr.  Parkinson  said,  "I 
was  just  telling  Mrs.  Anderson  about 
General  Throop's  funeral!  I  was  speak- 
ing about  the  grief  of  the  negroes.  He 
had  never  owned  those  Brown  County 
people,  you  know,  yet  they  felt  he  was 


their  natural  master;  on  both  sides  they 
had  been  used  all  their  life  to  the  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  as  to  nature 
itself.  No  monarch  more  feared  and 
respected  than  that  stately  old  gentle- 
man by  the  entire  county;  it  was  the 
largest  funeral  ever  known." 

"  Mr.  Parkinson  tells  me  Agnes  bore 
it  better  than  he  could  have  hoped," 
Helen  began. 

"  Much  better!  "  our  guest  said,  pal- 
ing a  little  I  imagined,  and  hastening  to 
say,  "  I  did  not  like  to  marry  so  soon 
after  the  funeral.  I  suppose  I  am  some- 
what impulsive,  but  we  had  made  all 
our  arrangements  to  be  married,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  be  abroad  in  search  of 
funds  for  our  new  church.  And  Molly, 
here,  had  never  been  out  of  the  county. 
I  was  eager  to  show  her  the  world. 
Harry  Peters  was  greatly  missed  at  the 
wedding,  for  he  would  not  come,  sending 
his  wife  instead.  They  ought  to  build 
the  church  themselves,  I  know,  but  I 
shrank  from  pressing  it,  as,  I  dare  say, 
I  should.  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  the 
matter  upon  any  one.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  hate  to  beg;  I  am  the  poorest  person, 
for  such  business,  living!  " 

They  were  our  guests  for  some  weeks, 
the  bride  remaining  with  us  while  Mr. 
Parkinson  journeyed  around  upon  his 
mission  in  other  places.  But  Helen 
gave  up,  as  well  as  myself,  obtaining 
any  final  information  in  reference  to 
Agnes  Throop,  to  whom  my  wife  had, 
of  course,  written  in  condolence  imme- 
diately, urging  her  to  make  our  house 
her  home.  "As  to  Mr.  Parkinson's 
wife,"  Helen  said  to  me  the  moment  we 
were  alone  together,  "  she  is  a  good, 
simple  country  girl.  You  need  not 
have  looked  at  me  on  Sunday  when  I 
spoke  of  my  headache.  I  could  not 
have  accompanied  her  to  church  in  that 
fearful  white  hat!  How  perfectly  Mr. 
Parkinson  has  succeeded  in  deluding 
himself!"  For  the  young  husband  had 
theorized  his  heart  into  entire  sincerity 
in  the  matter! 

"  Nothing  more  natural  than  that," 
Helen  explained  to  me.  "  He  is  a  per- 
son of  highly  imaginative  temperament, 
as  you  know.  His  failure  in  reference 
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to  Agnes,  his  daily  association  with  Miss 
Molly  as  her  father's  guest,  too  —  noth- 
ing more  natural,  foolish  as  it  seems!  " 

"  She  is  so  young,  so  uninformed  in 
regard  to  everything!  "  he  said  to  Helen 
and  myself  one  confidential  evening 
•when  his  wife  was  out  of  the  room. 
"  She  is  like  the  whitest  and  softest  of 
wax  in  my  hands.  If  it  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  an  artist  and  to  carve  an 
ideal  nymph,  or  queen  of  wisdom  or 
power  or  love,  how  much  nobler  to  mold 
a  living  soul,  to  form  and  inspire  an  im- 
mortal for  eternity!  It  came  to  me,  — 
I  boarded  at  her  father's  you  know,  — 
as  a  mere  fancy.  I  was  sitting  on  their 
front  porch  one  afternoon  when  she 
came  in  from  school,  —  her  hat  in  one 
hand,  her  books  in  the  other,  her  hair 
down  upon  her  shoulders,  — all  glowing 
from  her  walk.  I  never  was  so  lonely 
in  my  life,  so  desponding,  I  fear.  As 
she  came  in,  the  idea  flashed  upon  me, 
merely  as  a  beautiful  fancy  at  first,  you 
observe.  It  slowly  grew  to  be  a  glorious 
reality  before  I  knew  it!  I  do  believe 
if  you  were  to  ask  Molly  the  distance, 
say,  to  the  moon,  she  would  reply,  I 
haven't  the  least  idea!  I  intend  to 
teach  her  Latin  myself;  I  have  bought 
the  books  already.  I  am  advertising 
for  a  music  teacher,  some  lady  to  play 
upon  our  melodeon  at  church,  to  return 
with  us!" 

44  You  have  talked  with  her  about  it  ?  " 
asked  my  wife  without  a  smile,  and  with 
a  measure  of  sympathy  of  manner  for 
which  I  kissed  her  afterward. 

44  Of  course  !  We  talked  of  nothing 
else  before  we  were  married.  Of  noth- 
ing else,  I  assure  you,"  Mr.  Parkinson 
said  eagerly.  "Very  of  ten  since!  She 
is  perfectly  willing!  The  best-natured 
kittle  darling  you  ever  saw !  I  love  her 
with  all  my  heart,  for  what  I  am  to 
make  her.  And  she  loves  me  far  more 
than  brides  generally  do,  having  some 
idea,  at  least,  of  all  I  will  be  to  her!  " 

We  sincerely  liked  Mr.  Parkinson, 
but  I  fear  we  encouraged  him  to  open  his 
whole  heart  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Molly, 
in  order  to  learn  the  sooner  what  he 
knew  in  regard  to  Agnes  Throop  and 
Mose  Evans. 


4  4 1  know  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Evans*  first  visit  to  General  Throop's 
after  his  arrival,"  Mr.  Parkinson  said  at 
last  one  evening.  ««  There  was  much 
confusion;  all  my  conversation  with  Miss 
Throop  was,  of  course,  in  regard  to  her 
sudden  and  terrible  loss.  I  know  you 
have  been  anxious  to  have  me  say  mon> 
about  her  and  Mr.  Evans,  but  w»-  havr 
talked  since  1  came  so  much  in  regard 
to  my  plans  for  the  church,  and  spec- 
ially about  Molly.  Besides,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  so  taken  up  then,  as  I  havi- 
said,  with  our  getting  married  "  — 

"  You  have  seen  Evans?  "  I  asked. 

44  Oh,  certainly.  He  and  Harry 
Peters  had  charge  of  the  funeral,  we 
were  all  so  very  busy.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  much  improved." 

I  think  our  guest  was  somewhat 
ashamed  of  saying  so  little  on  that  oc- 
casion, for  it  must  have  been  the  next 
evening  at  tea,  he  gave  us  an  account 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Evans. 

44  It  was  at  their  place,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  General's  death,"  he  said. 
44  Miss  Agnes  was  in  her  own  room.  I 
was  seated  beside  the  body,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  burial.  I  was  looking 
at  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  thinking. 
Did  you  ever  notice  the  aspect,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  of  dignity  in  the  countenance 
of  the  dead  ?  I  was  never  so  struck  with 
it  as  in  the  instance  of  General  Throop. 
There  was  the  grave,  set,  imperial 
something  in  the  countenance  of  the 
grand  old  man,  as  of  a  monarch.  It 
was  Mr.  Evans  remarked  all  this  to  me 
as  he  seated  himself  by  my  side  that 
day.  I  recall  his  remarks  now,  but  I 
must  say  my  attention  was  diverted  at 
the  moment  entirely  from  the  dead  to 
Mr.  Evans  himself.  I  confess  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  transformation. 
Knowing,  as  I  did  through  our  old  post- 
master, that  he  had  long  been  a  h;inl 
student,  I  expected  great  change  in  him, 
of  course.  He  had  been  abroad,  too. 
You  cannot  tell  how  I  look  forward  to 
that  some  day  with  Molly!  I  know," 
he  added,  with  changing  color,  44  that 
you  are  laughing  at  me,  with  all  your 
kindness.  But  just  wait  and  see!  " 

44  We  men,  Mr.  Anderson,"  he  added, 
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"of  slight  build,  cannot  help  envying 
stronger  men.  At  least,  a  person  of 
somewhat  feeble  physique  from  under- 
exercise  and  over-study,  like  myself, 
cannot  but  admire  any  person  of  Mr. 
•Evans'  health  and  vigor.  He  came 
into  the  room  that  day  where  I  sat  be- 
side the  dead,  in  such  a  glow,  I  had 
almost  said  glory,  of  full  life  and  en- 
ergy! not  at  all  boisterous,  saying  little, 
very  quiet  —  there  is  such  evidence  of 
reserve  of  power  and  happiness !  I  wish 
I  had  such  stamina,  constitution ;  heart- 
ily wish  it,  I  confess." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  my 
wife  asked,  "  if  they  are  to  be  married, 
Miss  Throop  and  Mr.  Evans?"  We 
had  to  find  out  some  time. 

Our  friend  dropped  his  eyes  to  his 
plate  as  we  sat  after  our  tea,  then 
raised  them  to  my  wife's  face  and 
gravely  made  answer.  "No,  madam, 
I  do  not.  Owing  in  part  to  the  hurry 
of  funeral  and  wedding  and  —  other 
matters.  I  esteem  and  honor  Miss 
Throop,"  he  continued,  after  some  si- 
lence, "as  we  all  cannot  help  doing. 
Her  peculiar  trials  also  have  been  such. 
She  is  so  singularly  alone  in  the  world, 
too.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Evans  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  me.  It  was  the 
strong  contrast  in  him,  that  hour,  of 
vigorous  life  side  by  side  with  the  aged 
and  the  dead!  The  whole  place,  with 
its  loss  and  sorrow  and  seclusion,  even 
before  death  arrived,  was  like  a  sepul- 
chre. Miss  Throop,  I  say  it  sincerely, 
was  like  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre,  full 
of  life  herself,  but  her  work  there  ended 
with  the  death  of  her  parents.  All  the 
circumstances  help  Mr.  Evans,  —  are  as 
shadow  and  background  to  him,  so  to 


' '  And  you  think  Mr.  Evans  —  one 
cannot  well  call  him  Mose  Evans  now  — 
improved?  "  my  wife  asked,  as  she  drew 
Molly  to  a  seat  beside  her  upon  the  sofa; 
' '  you  know  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
we  parted  at  that  roadside  hotel  after 
his  sickness." 

"  I  knew  him  well  before  he  went," 
our  guest  answered,  "  and  1  could  not 
have  imagined  it  even  of  him!  He  is 
as  modest,  I  may  say  as  simple,  in  his 


mode  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  ever. 
He  had  little  to  say  except  in  reply  to 
questions,  but  I  was  impressed  with  the 
force  because  of  the  freshness  of  what 
he  said.  I  had  asked  him  in  one  of  our 
few  interviews,  I  remember,  as  to  the 
leading  preachers  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  '  It  seems  absurd  for  a  person 
like  myself,'  he  remarked,  'to  say  such 
a  thing,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  you  can- 
not imagine  how  it  has  comforted  and 
assured  me,  being  what  I  am.  What  1 
mean  is  this.  I  attended  service  in  a 
different  place  every  Sabbath  I  could,  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  I  found  that 
the  praise,  for  instance,  in  the  most 
successful  churches  of  whatever  sect, 
was  as  that  of  children  together,  simple 
and  heartfelt.  Exactly  the  same  with 
the  preachers  who  sway  and  impel  the 
masses;  in  every  case  it  was  as  a  strong 
child,  if  I  may  so  speak,  talking  in 
simplest  words  to  the  understanding  and 
heart  of  children!  I  felt,'  he  added, 
4  that  it  was  not  such  a  hopeless  thing 
with  a  man  like  myself,  at  last.  I  found 
that  plain,  childlike  common-sense  held 
the  money  of  the  world,  and  is  rapidly 
coining  to  hold  and  wield  all  political 
power.  Look  at  a  picture  or  statue,' 
he  added;  '  listen  to  a  leading  scientist; 
it  is  the  same!'  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  my  wife  said, 
drawing  Mrs.  Parkinson  nearer  to  her 
as  they  sat  on  the  sofa,  "that  was 
merely  an  effort  of  Mr.  Evans  to  make 
the  world  into  his  own  image.  You  are, 
like  my  husband  here,  perfectly  infatu- 
ated about  your  Mr.  Evans,  with  his 
external  improvement,  and  that  lying 
largely  in  his  better  clothing;  abundant 
jewelry,  too,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  It  is  not  so  with  us  women ;  we 
have  intuition,  insight.  That  is  my 
comfort  in  regard  to  Agnes  Throop;  she 
is  too  much  like  her  mother  to  be  de- 
ceived by  externals,  I  am  sure  "  — 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  regarding  Helen 
as  she  spoke  with  eagerness  so  peculiar 
that  I  thought  it  well  to  say,  "  I  do  not 
think  it  respectful  in  you  to  your  sex, 
Helen,  to  speak  of  —  was  it  not?  —  their 
instinct!" 

"  Insight,  Mrs.  Anderson  said,"  our 
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friend  corrected  me,  "  but  it  is  instinct 
with  Mose  Evans.  It  would  be  more 
respectful  to  him  to  speak  of  a  planet  as 
true  to  its  sun,  in  referring  to  his  con- 
nection with  Miss  Agnes.  It  is  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  his  devotion  to  her  is 
as  that  of  a  noble  animal  to  its  owner; 
the  idea,  even,  of  any  other  woman  has 
never  entered  his  mind!"  There  was 
so  much  in  the  tones  with  which  Mr. 
Parkinson  said  it!  "  I  do  not  know  how 
Miss  Throop  will  like  one  thing,"  he 
added,  after  a  little.  "  Our  friend  does 
not  bemoan  the  Confederacy,  although 
he  abhors  the  injustice,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  North ;  and  suffers  with  the  South 
in  its  defeat.  All  this  wretched  devas- 
tation of  greed  and  ignorance,  North 
and  South,  he  told  some  of  us  one  day 
at  the  post-office,  is  but  a  transition 
period  to  such  a  oneness  of  prosperity 
and  nobler  freedom  and  civilization  as 
none  of  us  can  yet  understand.  He  is 
a  child,  too,  in  his  perfect  faith  in  our 
future." 

"Just  like  your  Molly,"  my  wife 
said,  "for  I  am  tired  of  Mr.  Evans. 
I  am  so  glad  you  brought  her  with  you, 
Mr.  Parkinson.  She  has  been  every- 
where over  Charleston  with  me,  and  I 
have  given  her  ever  so  much  matronly 
advice.  I  think  you  and  she  have  done 
wisely,"  my  wife  added,  with  a  degree 
of  conviction  at  which  I  winced  a  little. 
"  I  am  sure  she  will  make  you,"  Helen 
added  with  singular  warmth,  "  a  wife 
true  and  good." 

"  I  see  that  she  is  asleep,"  Mr.  Park- 
inson said,  looking  lovingly  upon  his 
bride.  With  her  head  resting  upon  my 
wife's  shoulder,  the  poor  little  girl  was 
sound  asleep,  sure  enough.  It  may  have 
been  the  alterations  made  by  my  wife  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  child's  hair,  the 
style  and  color  of  her  dress,  possibly 
the  exchange  of  her  set  of  jewelry  for 
a  much  more  costly  but  modest  set,  — 
Helen  retaining  the  bride's  as  a  keep- 
sake in  exchange,  she  said, — but  she 
was  improved,  no  denying  that.  Her 
perfect  childishness,  too,  as  to  being 
married  so  soon  and  to  such  a  man:  one 
could  not  but  take  an  interest  in  this 
brace  of  babes  in  the  wood.  She  would 


outgrow  her  form  of  childhood ;  her  hus- 
band would  never  get  beyond  his!  As 
you  would  have  aeknowlei  I •_'»•(  1  had  you 
heard  him  then  and  thm •'.  II.-  hoped 
to  make  a  sort  of  evangelical  Paris  of 
Brownstown,  whose  lady  of  leading  cult- 
ure and  Christian  influence  was  to  be 
the  round  and  wholly  unconscious  Molly 
sleeping  so  sweetly,  her  careless  head 
upon  Helen's  shoulder. 

I  ventured  to  ask  him  in  regard  to 
Odd  Archer.  Sure  enough,  as  New 
Hampshire  had  informed  Mr.  Evans  in 
his  letter,  the  lawyer  seemed,  at  lea-t. 
to  have  reformed.  "  He  has  made  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  temperance  ad- 
dresses ever  heard,"  Mr.  Parkinson  told 
us.  "  After  some  hesitation,  we  have 
even  called  upon  him  to  lead  in  our 
prayer-meetings.  Impossible  for  a  man 
to  speak  more  earnestly  and  effectively! 
He  has  given  me  new  ideas  as  to  the 
best  way  of  preaching,  altogether,  I  as- 
sure you!  But "  — 

"  Yes,  but,"  I  echoed  —  "  but  !  " 
And  Helen,  too,  shook  her  head  in  con- 
cert with  us. 

"He  is  studying  for  the  ministry  at 
Columbia,"  Mr!  Parkinson  added.  •*  So 
far  he  has  stood  firm.  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  hope,  but,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
very  little  faith.  '  I  would  a  little  rather 
he  was  safely  dead,'  Harry  Peters  said." 

However,  up  to  the  date  of  this  writ- 
ing, so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Archer  stands 
like  rock,  and  we  can  at  least  leave  him 
in  the  existing  halo  of  hope.  But  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I,  for  one,  do 
wish  we  had  a  more  honest  faith  in 
Him  whose  life  and  death  and  life  again 
in  this  world  it  is  to  save;  a  loyal  and 
entire  faith  that  he  can  and  does  save 
any  and  every  man  who  puts  himself  in 
his  hands,  body  and  soul,  for  time  and 
eternity,  from  everything  and  thorough- 
ly I  Possibly  if  we  immaculate  people 
had  such  belief  in  him  for  the  desper- 
ately hopeless  cases,  such  sinners  might 
have  the  same,  as  beinir  the  current  re- 
ligion, for  themselves 

This  is  all  incidental.  It  made  but 
an  eddy  in  our  talk,  which  lasted  till 
very  late  that  evening.  We  dropped 
the  lawyer  out  of  our  conversation,  but 
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not  more  utterly  than  Mr.  Parkinson 
did  Miss  Throop.  She  evidently  was, 
like  Madame  Roland,  the  beautiful  hero- 
ine of  an  extinct  era!  —  so  far,  at  least, 
as  he  was  concerned. 

And  so  our  guests  came  and  departed. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  imagine  our  deep 
anxiety  in  reference  thereafter  to  our 
friends  West;  so  anxious  were  we,  in 
fact,  that  we  ceased  almost  altogether 
from  conversation,  Helen  and  myself, 
upon  the  subject.  She  relieved  her 
mind  by  writing  every  day  or  two  to 
Agnes  — like  her  sex.  I  presume  I  was 
true,  likewise,  to  mine,  in  leaving  Ev- 
ans to  write  or  not  exactly  as  he  saw  fit ; 
and  in  plunging  myself  all  the  deeper 
into  my  own  matters,  especially  as  real 
estate  was  beginning  to  look  up  again. 


V. 


I  have  run  many  risks  in  my  diversi- 
fied life.  Sometimes  it  was  on  water. 
At  times  it  was,  and  in  more  senses 
than  one,  by  reason  of  the  peculiarity 
of  my  business,  and  very  literally,  on 
land;  to  say  nothing  of  peril  to  life  it- 
self during  my  toils,  compulsory,  in  the 
service  of  the  late  lamented  Confederacy. 
But  I  do  say  that  I  never  undertook 
adventure  quite  so  hazardous  as  I  now 
do,  in  my  mode  of  closing  this  narrative. 
The  truth  is,  I  should  not  have  under- 
taken it,  not  having,  to  say  the  least, 
the  necessary  time  from  other  and  press- 
ing and  very  different  engagements.  I 
had  even  contemplated  abandoning  the 
task  altogether;  possibly  would  have 
done  so,  although  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  had  not  the 
recent  letters  to  my  wife  from  General 
Throop's  daughter  occurred  to  me.  From 
sheer  habit,  which  I  have  taught  Helen 
as  to  documents,  these  letters  have  been 
carefully  filed  away,  and  they  lie  before 
me  now,  beautifully  written,  but  crossed 
and  recrossed  as  is  the  habit  of  the  sex. 
They  can  but  slay  me  —  I  refer  to 
Helen,  who  is  on  a  brief  visit  to  her 
relatives  to  exhibit  our  latest  baby,  and 
Agnes  —  when  they  find  it  out;  but, 
I  have  read  it  somewhere,  and  say  it 


here  to  soften  their  coming  wrath,  Hap- 
py even  death  inflicted  by  hands  so  fair ! 
Moreover  I  will  carefully  omit,  from  the 
copying  of  the  letters,  all  I  can  of  the 
correspondence,  for  my  sake  as  well  as 
theirs ! 

I  should  explain  that  matters  may  ap- 
pear a  little  confused  at  the  outset  of 
what  is  here  copied.  It  is  always  con- 
fusion where  the  heart  precedes  the  in- 
tellect, which  is  why  woman  is  so  much 
better  adapted  to  heaven  and  to  home 
than  to  anything  else. 

"  I  am,  this  most  beautiful  morning, 
Helen  dear,  the  happiest  woman  liv- 
ing," this  first  letter  runs.  "  I  am  to- 
day as  radiant  as  an  angel  in  heaven,  so 
far  as  happiness  goes.  I  say  this  to  ex- 
plain why  I  write  so  freely,  and  we 
who  have  kncrwn  each  other  all  our  lives, 
have  sympathized  in  our  terrible  sor- 
rows, certainly  can  feel  with  each  other 
in  our  joys!  Who  would  have -supposed 
the  languid  brunette  you  are,  Helen, 
would  have  made  so  spirited  a  woman  ? 
It  was  your  marrying  a  New  Englander. 
What  noble  children  yours  are!  They 
are  already  urging  him  to  run  for  Con- 
gress, and  when  he  is  elected  I  will  get 
hun  to  have  a  law  passed  that  all  mar- 
riages shall  be  illegal  except  between 
Northerners  and  Southerners ;  will  speak 
to  him  about  it  this  very  afternoon  as 
we  ride  to  the  post-office!  I  cannot 
help  it!  It  is  change  of  climate,  I  sup- 
pose, change  only  less  than  from  earth 
to  heaven  in  every  respect.  The  day, 
too,  is  so  brilliant,  the  very  birds  twitter 
and  wheel  about  in  the  cloudless  light 
as  if  they  were  beside  themselves;  I 
must  write,  too,  as  I  please!  And  be- 
fore I  forget  it,  do  invite  Mr.  Archer 
to  visit  you  in  Charleston.  In  his  worst 
days  he  was  always  of  good  blood;  he 
will  make  one  of  our  most  eloquent  di- 
vines! I  do  believe  it  was  because  our 
dear,  disagreeable  old  postmaster  felt 
assured  of  this,  at  last,  that  he  con- 
sented to  die  in  his  attack  of  pneumonia. 
What  a  grim,  yet  sincere  Christian  he 
was !  I  wonder  if  he  allows  himself  to 
show  any  outer  interest  in  what  he  sees 
and,  hears  there!  In  heaven,  I  mean. 
But  he  must,  I  know,  for  we  will  all  be 
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transparent  to  each  other  there,  translu- 
cent to  the  light  which  falls  upon  us 
from  God;  just  as  I  am  this  r;i<li;uit 
day!  You  know  he  k-ft  enou<rh  to  the 
church  to  build  a  handsome  edifice  and 
parsonage.  There  are  some  things  I 
could  tell  you,  Helen,  about  that  excel- 
lent Mr.  Parkinson!  I  am  so  glad  hi-, 
has  found  such  a  nice  little  wife,  and 
that  he  has  settled  comfortably  down; 
he  has  certainly  done  a  world  of  good 
there.  Was  it  not  strange,  the  legacy 
of  the  dear  old  New  Hampshire  to  me, 
when  he  hardly  seemed  to  know  of  my 
existence!  Yet  we  did  endure  actual 
poverty,  Helen,  and  for  years.  One 
can  neither  eat  nor  wear  land,  you 
know.  That  was  merely  a  portion,  the 
smallest  fraction  of  the  long,  long,  long 
suffering,  even  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  I  suppose  my  gladness  is  re- 
action after  so  much,  so  very  much  pain, 
Helen.  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you,  but 
let  me  write,  please,  if  it  is  only  to  calm 
mvself.  I  can  write  from  this  distance, 
although  I  know  I  could  not  talk  with 
you,  were  we  together,  with  the  same 
freedom. 

"It  was  terrible  as  death,  our  loss  of 
Theodore,  then  our  breaking  up  from 
Charleston  and  moving  West;  the  ending 
of  the  world  to  us !  Death  itself  closes 
all,  and  this  was  the  having  to  live  on 
for  years,  alive  yet  in  the  utter  wreck 
and  dust  of  the  grave!  First,  there  was 
that  gloomy  old  home  of  ours  below 
Brownstown,  old,  at  least,  in  the  beard- 
ed and  decaying  live-oaks  and  the  lone- 
liness! The  muddy  river,  the  cypress 
swamp  behind  us,  the  dense  forest,  the 
very  magnolias  with  their  oppressive 
perfume,  the  heavy  fog  covering  the 
world  almost  every  morning  like  a 
shroud!  We  lived  in  miasma,  in  con- 
trast with  which  this  pure  mountain  air 
is  like  that  of  Paradise.  Then  we  had 
so  much  trouble  with  the  freedinen,  at 
least  until  he  took  charge.  Except 
when  Mr.  Anderson  and  yourself  visited 
us,  there  was  not  a  soul  with  whom  we 
could  associate,  Mr.  Parkinson  except- 
ed,  —  I  mean  with  sympathy  and  pleas- 
ure,—  and  day  after  day  for  so  very 
long.  Next,  and  all  the  time,  there 
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was  —  you  knew  of  it,  Helen  —  my 
great  trouble!  I  was  so  young  and  ig- 
norant when  it  In-gan!  If  I  had  a 
story  to  tell  your  little  Heiirv,  dear,  I 
would  take  him  on  my  hip  ami  do  it  in 
this  way:  Once  on  a  time  there  waa  a 
certain  yoini^  woman, — not  a  man  as 
the  books  have  it,  —  who  carved  out  of 
pure,  cold,  beautiful  white  marble  the 
statue  of  a  god.  Her  name  wa 
malia,  not  Pygmalion  at  all.  She  was 
verv  youni;  and  verv  foolish,  and  very 
skillful  with  her  chisel,  beeuuse  she  want- 
ed a  god  to  worship,  and  worked  with 
all  her  ardent  heart.  It  was  a  shame, 
but  her  statue  seemed  so  beautiful  that 
she  loved  it  as  if  it  was  a  li\in. 
She  found  out  after  wart  1  that  the  great 
God  himself  can  and  does  make,  and 
alone  makes  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
the  only  objects  that  are  really  worthy 
of  our  love.  But  that  was  afterward,  I 
say.  I  will  add  nothing  about  the  in- 
cense, the  tears  and  prayers,  nor  of 
what  sort  was  the  sacrifice  she  consumed 
before  it.  But,  in  this  case,  the  statue 
never  came  to  life,  is  merely  marble 
still  and  forever.  That  is  all!  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  statue! 

"And  I  will  tell  you  here,  Hel.  n,  a 
thing  you  never  knew  before.  It  hap- 
pened when  he  and  I  were  East  —  we 
were  so  sorry  we  could  not  run  down 
to  see  you,  dear,  that  trip!  We  wen- 
staying  at  a  hotel  in  New  York  ;  we 
were  in  the  parlor,  just  going  out.  Sud- 
denly they  came  into  the  room,  Mr. 
Clammeigh  and  his  wife.  Some  power, 
with  far-reaching  hands,  brought  us  all 
together  in  that  way!  The  two  men 
stood  for  the  moment  side  by  side,  by 
His  placing!  It  is  not  what  I  thought 
of  the  unspeakable  contrast.  It  was  not 
what  she,  poor  thing,  thought  of  it,  for 
she  is  also  a  woman,  and  they  did  not 
even  pretend  to  marry  from  love.  I 
would  have  cheerfully  taken  what  the 
little  bell-boy,  handing  them  the  key  of 
their  room  at  the  moment,  thought  of  the 
two  men  in  contrast!  Ague  in  compar- 
ison with  health;  yes,  ague,  pallid, 
feeble,  shrinking,  beside  noblest  man- 
hood in  supreme  vigor  of  body  and  soul! 
He  could  no  more  help  himself,  Helen, 
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than  the  coal  on  your  hearth  can  keep 
from  growing  ashen  when  the  strong  sun 
shines  full  upon  it!  And  I  could  not 
but  be  aware,  too,  of  my  husband's 
eyes,  on  her,  on  me! 

"  As  it  is  only  for  your  reading,  Hel- 
en, I  might  tell  you  how  people  looked 
at  us  in  the  cars,  in  hotel  parlors  and 
dining-rooms!  It  was  at  him,  Helen,  my 
man  of  men!  Who  could  believe  that 
even  the  Creator  could  work,  at  least 
in  this  world,  such  change  in  a  human 
being,  and  that  person  remain  the  same ! 
And  change,  through  awful  suffering,  in 
me,  Helen.  My  only  beauty,  the  over- 
flowing of  my  great  gladness:  if  there 
was  but  more  of  my  father  in  me  to 
weigh  down  the  mother  I  inherit! 

"  My  mother!  That  was  the  next  in 
our  terrible  changes.  Before  we  left 
Charleston  she  had  abandoned  almost 
everything  to  me,  but  she  was  never  out 
of  her  mind,  dear,  if  you  ever  feared  so. 
It  was  years  of  intense,  unintermitting 
affliction  wearing  *upon  a  nature  too 
sensitive  at  the  beginning.  You  know 
the  sainted  dead  are  utterly  withdrawn 
from  earth,  and  us,  although  they  love 
us  still.  Really,  my  mother  died  with 
Theodore!  They  neither  read  the 
Scriptures  nor  pray  in  heaven ;  she  had 
heaven,  if  I  may  speak  about  such  a 
matter,  so  steadily  before  her  that  she 
imagined  herself  done  with  all  the 
means  of  approach  thereto.  Her  death 
was  a  shock,  and  yet  nothing  could  have 
seemed  more  natural,  even  beautiful, 
when  we  found  her  that  morning  not 
awakened  out  of  her  sleep,  nor  to 
awaken  until  another  voice  than  ours 
shall  break  her  slumber.  I  cannot  speak 
of  what  followed  upon  that ! 

"  Our  home  seemed  afterward,  as  you 
may  suppose",  yet  more  like  a  cemetery, 
the  great  oaks  closing  nearer  in  upon  us 
still  with  their  drooping  boughs  and  long 
gray  moss.  Oh,  the  sense  of  separation; 
the  loneliness;  the  slow-footed  hours; 
the  sleepless  nights;  the  winds  sigh- 
ing among  the  trees,  —  often  the  weep- 
ing clouds;  the  round  of  weary  house- 
hold affairs,  day  after  day,  and  for 
what?  I  look  back  with  amazement 
that  I  could  have  endured  it  all  and 


live.  Yet  I  did  endure  it.  Along  with 
unspeakable  despair  there  was  unceas- 
ing hope,  actual  gladness.  When  I  had 
time  I  sang  at  my  instrument,  sang, 
sang !  I  was  in  such  continual  practice 
that  I  was  not  conscious  half  the  time 
of  the  keys  as  I  sang,  especially  with 
earliest  waking,  and  every  evening  be- 
fore the  lamps  were  lit ;  and  very  often 
they  were  not  lit  except  for  prayers  and 
to  go  to  bed.  There  was  I,  far  from  all 
the  world,  no  one  left  me  but  Aunty 
Washington,  our  one  slave,  —  surely 
Heaven  allowed  her  to  fall  into  that 
delusion  in  kindness  to  us,  —  and  my 
father!  I  cannot  write  any  more  to- 
day. 

"  I  'ceased  writing  yesterday,  Helen, 
and  for  more  reasons  than  because  the 
weary  days  in  my  '  moated  grange ' 
had  come  back  to  my  mind  so  vividly ! 
To-day  I  have  sat  for  hours  by  my 
open  desk  at  the  window,  trying  to  think 
when  it  all  began ;  I  mean  about  him  ! 
I  have  often  tried,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber. I  recall,  of  course,  a  day  at  the 
old  church,  the  first  day  I  was  there, 
when  I  saw  him  as  I  did  the  rest, 
merely  a  good-looking  country  youth. 
When  they  told  me,  laughingly,  the 
effect  I  had  on  him,  it  amused  rather 
than  pleased  me.  Afterward  the  men- 
tion of  the  matter  wearied  me,  1  was 
tired  of  the  nonsense!  Then,  when  you, 
Helen,  and  your  husband  spoke  of  it,  I 
was  deeply  offended ;  you  regarded  me, 
I  thought,  as  fallen  indeed  from  former 
days! 

"  After  that,  without  his  seeking,  he 
was  much  upon  the  place;  came,  in  fact, 
and  by  a  process  as  certain  as  summer, 
to  have  sole  charge  of  our  plantation, 
my  father  had  become  so  feeble. 
Neither  my  mother  nor  my  father  ever 
dreamed,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  of 
such  a  thing;  they  fully  believed — but 
I  cannot  speak  of  that  !  Should  anything 
happen  to  them  they  relied  entirely  on 
that!  I  knew  the  deep  and  silent  affec- 
tion, devotion,  rather,  of  the  man,  but 
not  in  any  way  from  him.  Had  he  said 
anything,  done  anything,  I  would  have 
ended  the  matter  instantly.  I  wonder 
if  he  knew  it,  or  was  it,  as  it  was,  the 
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instinctive  nobleness  of  his  nature !  If 
he  had  been  a  coward  as  well  as  a  coun- 
try youth,  had  been  sentimental,  maud- 
lin, pining,  I  would  have  laughed  at  and 
despised  him;  but  with  all  his  simple 
manhood  he  was,  Helen,  so  calm,  so 
strong,  had  mastery  of  himself  as  well 
as  our  freed-people,  so  quiet  yet  com- 
plete! When  it  was  urged  upon  him  by 
my  father,  he  took  charge  of  the  place 
only  after  my  father  had  made  him  full 
and  distinct  promise  that  the  plantation 
should  be  absolutely  under  his  control. 
He  held  and  managed  it  with  a  hand  so 
gentle  and  yet  so  strong,  that  no  one 
ever  thought  even  of  making  a  sugges- 
tion. I  knew  that  he  loved  me  with  all 
his  soul,  yet  I  knew  he  would  not  allow 
even  me  to  interfere.  I  grew  to  respect 
him,  Helen,  as  one  does  nature,  so  se- 
rene yet  sovereign!  And  I  had  despised 
him  because  he  was  inferior  —  God  help 
me !  —  to  my  marble  god,  marble  so  sym- 
metrical, polished,  beautiful! 

"  I  had  a  last  letter  from  him  one  day, 
Helen,  and  it  happened  it  was  this  other 
that  brought  it  from  the  office  and  hand- 
ed it  to  me.  I  was  at  the  front  gate 
waiting,  and  with  certainty,  for  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Clammeigh,  when  he  arrived 
with  it  from  town.  Part  of  the  marble 
of  the  writer  was  that  he  had  never  pre- 
pared me  for  what  was  to  come,  or  in 
the  blind  excess  of  my  devotion  I  did 
not  see  it.  The  letter  struck  me  like 
a  dagger.  I  never  yielded  before,  nor 
after;  but  it  was  following  upon  so 
long  a  strain,  I  was  so  entirely  alone  in 
the  world,  it  was  so  sudden!  I  believe 
I  fell.  I  was  told  he  took  me  in  his 
arms  like  a  babe,  his  beard  over  my 
breast  as  he  bore  me  into  the  house. 
Not  the  'great  house; '  he  had  the  *\\\«\i- 
lar  thoughtfulness  for  my  poor  father 
to  carry  me  around  it  and  into  Aunty 
Washington's  cabin.  Beside  her  and 
himself  no  soul  has  known  of  that  until 
now;  I  could  not  tell  even  you,  Helen, 
when  you  were  with  us. 

"  It  chanced  that  the  crop  was  all  in. 
That  very  day  he  arranged  with  my 
father,  as  you  know,  that  Harry  Peters, 
our  next  neighbor,  should  manage  our 
plantation,  as  well  as  his  own,  which  he 


had  leased  to  him.  It  was  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  following.  I  would  not  have 
spoken  to  my  mother,  had  >hr  1..  ••  n 
alive.  I  had  gone  to  my  piano,  partly 
from  force  of  habit,  largely  in  vi •: 
peration.  It  was  all  over  in  an  instant. 
He  merely  stood  beside  me  and  said, 
'  Mi-s  Agnes!  I  have  come  to  bid  you 
good-by. ' 

" 1  did  not  cease  playing,  but  looked 
up.      He    Stood    there  with  the    in: 
and  steady  eyes  of  a  child  in  mine. 

"  *  I  am  learning,  you  know,'  he  sii.l 
quietly.  '  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  know 
what  I  am  as  well  as  you.  I  want  to 
say  this,  too:  I  love  you,  —  I  must  love 
you  forever,  even  if  I  am  only  what  I 
am.' 

' *  That  was  all.  I  did  not  cease  play- 
ini;  for  a  moment;  it  must  have  l>ern  the 
last  sounds  he  heard  as  he  rode  a^ 
was  too  stunned,  then,  to  be  capable  of 
feeling;  stunned  by  other  things;  and  I 
want  to  say  this,  and  just  here:  I  know 
nothing  more  of  it  all,  Helen,  than  I 
do  how  the  little  seed  begins  to  grow 
deep  down  in  the  earth.  It  was  there 
long  before  I  knew  it,  had  life  and 
growth  and  color  before  I  was  conscious 
it  existed!  I  had  your  letters.  1  had 
his  absence!  I  love,  Helen  dear,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life!  Before,  it  was 
half  uneasy  apprehension;  now,  I  give 
my  whole  heart  with  certainty  of  my 
perfect  safety  in  loving,  I  '  rest  in  my 
love,'  in  the  delicious  words  of  old.  But 
I  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs,  on  the  gallop, 
Helen !  He  is  coming,  and  I  prefer  him 
to  you,  dear,  a  million  times  over! 
Good-by!" 

So  much  for  these  two  letters! 


VI. 

"It  seemed  to  me,  after  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  yourself  had  left  us,"  this  next 
letter  runs,  "  as  if  not  so  mueh  weary 
weeks,  months,  years,  but  centuries 
rather,  were  rolling  over  my  head.  OUT 
solemn  home  was  like  a  great  clock 
whose  pendulum  had  ceased  to  swing. 
Time  itself  had  stopped !  The  last  rel- 
ative left  on  earth  to  occupy  my  heart 
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or  my  hand  was  my  father.  My  great 
regret  was  that  he  left  me  so  little  to 
do  for  him.  My  mother's  death  had 
whitened  him,  so  to  speak,  as  with  a 
sudden  winter.  Although  more  excit- 
able, he  grew  more  still  and  silent  as  he 
became  more  feeble.  I  will  always  have 
the  sincerest  regard  for  our  overseer, 
Mr.  Harry  Peters,  and  his  excellent  lit- 
tle wife  \  they  had  given  up  their  own 
home  near  by  to  live  with  us  these  days, 
and  Mr.  Peters  overflowed  as  steadily 
as  a  mountain  spring  with  his  humor. 
It  was  only  at  times  he  could  interest 
my  father,  at  my  request,  in  the  affairs 
of  our  plantation  ;  for  my  father  had 
long  since  turned  over  the  freedmen  to 
themselves  and  to  Mr.  Peters  in  dis- 
gust. For  months  before  his  death  I 
never  knew  him  to  open  a  paper.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  he  had  read  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  and  the  extinction 
of  that  journal  was  to  him  the  going  out 
of  the  last  orb  of  light  in  a  sky  of  other- 
wise utter  darkness !  I  so  dreaded  the 
stagnation  of  mind  into  which  he  might 
fall  that  I  got  Mr.  Peters  to  tell  him,  of 
evenings,  as  we  sat  together  upon  our 
front  porch,  the  last  items  of  political 
news.  My  dear  father  would  sit  and 
smoke,  his  beard  grown  so  long  and 
white,  as  Mr.  Peters  read,  wholly  un- 
moved and  uninterested  as  to  events 
in  the  Northern  States,  at  Washington 
even.  The  Federal  government  and 
people  were  more  foreign  to  him  than 
China  or  Beloochistan.  It  was  only 
when  Mr.  Peters  recounted  some  fresh 
injustice  of  the  North,  and  its  consum- 
mation at  the  South,  that  he  would 
express,  as  of  old,  his  deep  indigna- 
tion, Mr.  Peters  most  heartily  concur- 
ring with  him;  for  my  dear  father  was 
held,  you  know,  Helen,  in  profoimd 
reverence  and  veneration  by  the  entire 
county;  they  wanted  to  send  him,  at 
one  election,  to  the  Legislature,  and 
thought  that  much  the  more  of  him  for 
the  loathing  and  contempt  with  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  re- 
jected the  suggestion.  And  so  he  slept 
and  waked,  ate  and  conversed,  confining 
himself  gradually  to  the  place,  and  at 
last  to  the  house,  so  utterly  alien  to  the 


present,  so  wholly  wrapped  up,  almost 
even  from  me,  in  the  past! 

u  I  occupied  myself  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible in  housekeeping,  poor  old  Aunty 
Washington  at  my  side  all  day,  and  1 
had  no  trouble  with  the  freed  women,  — 
it  all  lies  so  much  in  putting  yourself  in 
their  place,  being  patient  and  kind  as 
if  they  were  still  your  slaves.  Then  I 
would  throw  myself,  as  I  have  said,  into 
music  as  if  I  was  in  training  to  be  a 
prima  donna;  and  I  really  have  per- 
fected myself,  Helen,  to  a  degree  which 
has  made  our  home  out  here  the  hap- 
pier for  it,  if  anything  could  make  it 
happier.  All  at  once  I  took  to  reading 
aloud  to  my  father  of  mornings.  Not 
fiction  or  poetry.  My  own  experiences 
made  these  seem  pale  and  poor  in  com- 
parison. I  wanted  to  get  into  another 
world,  as  it  were,  so  I  read  history.  I 
happened  upon  the  years  of  strife  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  I  being  a  third  and  vastly  wiser 
queen,  forever  coming  between  the  other 
two  to  set  them  right.  I  do  think  it 
consoled  my  father  a  little  as  to  the 
Federal  government  when  I  told  him 
that,  as  the  history  showed,  the  race 
and  the  reformation  seemed  given  over 
then  of  Heaven,  and  wholly,  into  the 
hands,  as  if  it  was  a  bonnet  or  a 
ball-dress,  of  two  such  squabbling  mil- 
liners. The  reading  helped  us  both, 
helped  my  dear  father  in  regard  to  the 
past,  helped  me  in  reference  to  the 
future.  Besides,  I  would  not  tell  you, 
but  I  will  write  it,  —  and  for  your  eyes, 
not  your  husband's,  — I  constructed,  all 
along  as  I  read,  a  king  for  myself  out 
of  such  material  as  the  men  of  those 
days  afforded,  the  courtiers  and  polished 
gentlemen  of  the  time  supplying  me  ex- 
tremely little  of  it,  I  assure  you.  In 
fact,  all  my  world  had, crumbled  into 
chaos  and  was  very  slowly  changing  and 
reforming,  as  if  during  centuries  on  cent- 
uries, just  then.  God  has  finished  it 
for  me,  at  last,  dear,  and  I  know  he 
pronounces  it  very  good,  for  oh,  Hel- 
en, Helen,  it  is  beyond  my  poor  pen 
to  say  how  much,  how  very  much  my 
new  world  is  better  than  my  old ! 

"  I  was  occupied,  too,  with  keeping 
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in  excellent  health,  for  my  father's  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  —  future !  Win-n- 
ever I  could  I  walked  and  walked. 
Several  times  during  the  week  I  would 
have  Aunty  Waahingtori  drive  me  to 
the  post-ofKce  for  your  dear  letters. 
As  if  I  did  not  fully  know  that  he 
knew  every  line  he  wrote  so  politely  to 
you  was  intended  for  me,  and,  really, 
for  me  alone,  Helen!  And  I  slowly 
began  to  answer  them,  every  one.  Not 
that  I  ever  actually  wrote  a  syllable, 
as  you  and  he  well  know;  but,  be- 
ginning with  a  cold  line  or  two,  I  wrote 
at  last  sheets  on  sheets  of  replies,  as  I 
walked  and  rode  and  sat  at  my  piano! 
It  is  the  greatest  pity  they  are  not  in 
real  writing;  I  would  love  dearly  to  read 
them  over  to  him  now;  would  like  so 
much  to  see  how  matters  in  regard  to 
him  began  and  grew  and  took  the  hues 
of  life;  for  I  do  solemnly  assure  you, 
Helen,  I  have  no  more  idt  a  when  it 
was  nor  how  it  was,  than  has  either  he 
or  yourself ! 

"Every  Sunday,  through  the  rain 
even,  I  rode  to  church  to  hear  Mr.  Park- 
inson. Because  1  knew  he  would  miss 
me  so,  but  more  especially  to  let  him 
see  that  it  could  never  be!  I  was  so 
sorry  for  him  then.  But,  dear,  how 
could  I  love  him  ?  He  was  part  of  the 
poetry  and  fiction  from  which  I  shrank. 
I  was  so  weary  of  it  all,  if  it  were  only 
that  we  had  just  come  out  of  the  ter- 
rible epic  of  the  war  and  the  siege  of 
Charleston.  What  I  thirsted  for  was, 
not  wine,  but  simple  water  from  the 
rock;  I  wanted  to  get  down  out  of  the 
air  upon  the  earth  again.  What  I  craved 
was  nature,  reality,  fact.  I  am  so  glad 
he  has  married  that  good  little  Molly 
Robinson.  She  is  as  like  to  a  thousand 
other  country  girls  as  one  blackberry  is 
to  all  the  rest,  but  she  will  be  the  very 
wife,  true  and  strong  and  sensible,  that 
he  needs.  And  I  am  so  glad  that,  in- 
stead of  molding  her  as  he  imagines  he 
will  into  his  ideal,  she  will  steadily  and 
very  sweetly  make  him  forget  that  such 
an  ideal  ever  had  place  in  his  imagi- 
nation. How  wonderfully  wisely,  dear, 
Heaven  orders  all  such  things;  and  not 
in  the  least  as  we  arrange,  because  so 


much  better!  Speaking  «.f  Molly  re- 
minds me  of  Mr.  Peters's  odd  little  chil- 
dren. When  Mr.  Peters  began  to  live 
with  us  I  took  such  a  fancv  to  them. 
They  had  been  lost  once  in  the  *  bot- 
tom '  for  days,  and  I  think  their  experi- 
ence has  changed  them  for  life;  thev 
were  so  quiet,  with  such  wondering  and 
sorrowful  eyes,  the  mice  hardl, 
stealthy  and  mute.  I  was  glad  of  it  on 
account  of  my  father. 

44 1  can  almost  hear  you  say,  *  You 
provoking  thing,  why  do  you  not  go  on 
to  tell  about  Mr.  Kvans?'  Did  you 
ever  hear,  Helen,  about  people  who 
never  opened  a  letter  from  their  dear- 
est friend  for  days  on  days,  reserving 
it,  tantalizing  themselves  with  the  fut- 
ure enjoyment  of  it?  Be  patient,  dear; 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Harry 
Peters.  You  know  all  the  negroes  ceased 
to  laugh  and  sing  over  their  work,  and 
when  cooking  and  eating  together  almost 
all  ni'jht  in  their  cabins,  as  they  used 
to  do  before  freedom  brought  all  the  care 
and  weight  of  themselves  upon  them. 
After  Mr.  Peters  came  he  got  them  to 
laughing  and  singing  again  almost  as 
much  as  before  —  he  was  so  full  of  his 
fun,  and  his  dear  little  wife  of  her  re- 
sponsive laughter,  as  much  of  an  ac- 
complishment in  her  as  music,  and  far 
sweeter  and  more  natural.  He  always 
had  some  funny  kindness  to  show  me. 
One  day  he  brought  me  a  tin  bucket  of 
—  tadpoles!  'I  wanted  you  to  watch 
'  their  legs  come,'  he  explained.  So  I 
poured  them  into  an  old  fruit-dish  of 
glass,  one  of  the  few  relics  left  by  the 
cannon  and  shells  of  the  siege. 

"  4  Not  a  single  sign  of  any  legs  as 
yet,'  he  said,  'only  head  and  tail.  Yet 
you  wait,  Miss  Agnes,  and  as  sure  as 
you  live  the  legs  do  come!  Tilings 
don't  stay  as  they  now  are  forever. 
Changes  do  happen !  Without  the  -.ek- 
ing of  those  tadpoles  God  gives  them 
what  they  need.  If  we  could  only  Moat 
about  and  wait  as  they  do! '  There  was 
more  in  the  merry  eyes  and  manner  of 
the  man  than  in  his  words!  I  thought 
of  my  own  helplessness,  it  Hashed  upon 
me  about  him.  By  him  I  don't  mean 
Mr.  Peters.  I  laughed  and  laughed  until 
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Mrs.  Peters  and  I  cried  for  company. 
Now,  worms  browsing  upon  green  leaves 
"while  their  wings  were  forming  within, 
to  break  forth  some  fine  day  into  radiant 
butterflies,  would  have  been  more  poeti- 
cal. But  one  is  so  very  familiar  with 
that;  the  ugly  tadpoles  were  more  in 
keeping  with  my  matters.  I  laughed 
every  day  as  I  leaned  over  them,  swim- 
ming around  and  around  in  their  world 
of  water  in  the  bowl  on  one  end  of  my 
piano,  as  the  people  in  the  other  world 
lean  over  and  look  and,  possibly,  laugh 
at  us.  I  even  told  my  father  about  it, 
and  he  used  to  smoke  his  cigar  and 
watch  them  himself  in  his  silent  way. 
It  did  us  good,  and  their  legs  did  come; 
I  saw  the  whole  transition!  A  ludi- 
crous medicine,  but  it  did  us  good! 

"  So  did  Aunty  Washington.  You 
know  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  was 
merely  the  success  of  irreligion  to  her, 
the  overturning  of  the  Bible.  It  was 
like  Philip  of  Spain,  in  my  history, 
and  the  insurgent  reformation.  Aunty 
Washington  would  have  had  her  race 
back  into  their  normal  and  Heaven-or- 
dained slavery  if  she  could,  was  as 
bigoted  as  an  inquisitor  in  her  views  of 
religion  and  heresy,  her  horror  being  at 
the  '  fool  talk '  of  the  negro  men,  her 
double  horror  at  the  infatuation  of  the 
freed  women.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  anything  like  peace  upon  the  plan- 
tation; she  took  an  aversion  to  Mr. 
Parkinson,  even,  because  he  neglected 
in  his  preaching  so  fundamental  a  doc-  • 
trine  as  that  of  slavery.  Dr.  Alexis 
Jones,  the  foppish  young  doctor,  you  re- 
member, Helen,  was  liked  by  her  be- 
cause they  agreed  in  the  matter.  It  is 
hardly  worth  writing,  but  he  argued 
from  the  researches  of  some  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Brown,  I  believe,  that  the  blacks 
were  not  human;  the  hair  being  oval 
like  that  of  animals,  under  the  micro- 
scope,—  Hrichometer,'  he  called  it, — 
not  round  like  that  of  the  whites;  but 
I  would  not  mention  this  if  it  were  not 
what  followed  from  it,  for  she  only 
knew  he  was  pro-slavery  and  would  have 
him  as  her  physician !  I  had  no  idea  'of 
writing  so  much;  it  is  the  climate,  the 
weather,  my  husband !  And  I  have  been 


much  more  eager  to  speak  of  him  all 
this  time  than  you  can  possibly  have 
been  to  hear. 

"  How  slowly  my  thoughts  turned  to 
him  during  all  those  long,  long  ages  of 
time,  as  it  seemed!  He  was  away  at 
college,  in  Europe,  learning  so  much 
and  so  rapidly;  and  I  was  in  my  school, 
too,  learning  and  unlearning  even  more. 
But,  oh,  the  suffering,  Helen!  Mamma 
had  said  to  me,  *  I  used  to  think,  Agnes, 
that  even  the  infinite  God  would  grow 
tired  with  inflicting  so  much  pain  upon 
his  creatures  during  so  many  ages! 
But  we  will  soon  know  the  meaning, 
love! '  Her  ideas,  however,  were  more 
general,  Helen,  than  mine.  I  have  to 
centre  my  heart'  upon  some  one  person, 
and  it  helped  me  to  submit,  knowing  the 
Father  that  held  the  rod.  But  when  I 
came  to  know  the  Son  that  stooped  by 
our  side,  and  for  our  sake,  to  the  same 
terrible  blows,  I  could  endure  it  better! 
Some  awful  necessity  of  pain  when  even 
the  eternal  God  stoops  to  suffer  it,  for  us 
and  with  us !  We  will  soon  understand, 
it  is  eternity  without  pain,  Helen,  dear! 
Sometimes  I  would  say,  O  man  born 
of  Mary,  why  not  some  little  touch  of 
womanly  tenderness  to  me  alone  in  the 
world!  But,  as  I  asked,  it  was  like  a 
mother's  palm  upon  my  head,  Helen, 
the  actual  pressure  of  his  peace!  He 
was  with  me !  I  trembled  sometimes  in 
the  hush  and  throbbing  sense  of  his  act- 
ual presence!  No  fanaticism,  dear,  for 
I  would  bathe  my  face  afterward  and  go 
out  and  feed  the  chickens,  visit  the  cab- 
ins, do  household  things,  with  a  positive 
happiness  which  could  not  have  sprung 
merely  from  within  me,  no  material 
there  for  it  at  all! 

' '  You  see  how  I  shrink  from  telling 
about  the  end !  I  cannot  speak  of  my 
growing  affection ;  it  is  a  mystery  sacred 
even  to  myself!  Now  and  then  a  half- 
word  from  the  old  postmaster  about  him. 
Plenty  of  letters  concerning  him  from 
yourself  —  I  say  nothing  of  the  letters 
of  his  you  forwarded;  I  will  love  you, 
darling,  as  long  as  I  live !  —  and  Mr. 
Harry  Peters  was,  in  his  way,  the  ally 
of  the  absent.  I  stood  by  him,  I  re- 
member, one  day,  where  the  hands  were 
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digging  yams;  for  I  stayed  in  the  house 
as  little  as  possible,  was  over  the  whole 
plantation  and  in  all  weather,  and  took 
my  father,  if  I  could,  with  me;  though 
time  stood  still,  I  must  he  in  motion,  or 
die!  'See  this  yam,  Miss  A  trues,'  he 
said,  holding  up  a  potato  which  was  half 
mud.  '  Too  muddy  to  touch.  Now, 
see! '  and  he  washed  it  in  the  bucket  of 
water  standing  by,  with  its  gourd,  for 
the  hands,  and  then  held  it  up  perfectly 
clean,  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  an 
orange.  '  A  man  may  be  born,1  Mr. 
Peters  went  on  to  say,  *  may  live  all  his 
life  in  a  cypress  swamp,  and  be  clean 
from  the  mud  hhnwlf  all  the  time. 
Father  Hailstorm  said  last  Sunday,  we 
will  be  dug  out  of  the  dust  one  day 
clean  as  you  please ;  on  the  last  day,  I 
mean!'  Formatters  changed  after  we 
came,  Helen,  and  Harry  is  a  '  shouting 
disciple  '  now;  full  and  purified  opportu- 
nity he  ha.-,  these  days,  for  his  singular 
humor!  And,  by  the  bye.  in  the  absence 
East  of  good  Mr.  Parkinson  with  his 
bride,  it  was  Father  Hailstorm  who 
married  us:  only  Harry  Peters  and  his 
wife  being  present,  for,  with  one  soul 
beside,  all  Brown  County  must  have 
been  invited  or  mortally  insulted  at  not 
being  '  norated  '  to  be  present! 

"I  cannot  hasten  as  I  would;  my 
mind  came  so  slowly,  in  fact,  to  centre 
upon  him;  it  was  centuries,  Helen!  But 
it  came,  that  day,  that  terrible,  yet 
happy  day,  at  last!  Aunty  Washing- 
ton's latest  folly,  poor  soul,  was  her  faith 
in  Dr.  Jones.  We  feared  he  was  ex- 
perimenting with  her  as  he  would  have 
done  with  a  dog.  It  was  on  his  last  visit 
to  her  cabin  he  persisted,  I  remember, — 
please  have  patience  with  me,  Helen, — 
in  telling  me  how  his  Dr.  Brown  of  Phil- 
adelphia had  written  to  him  for  speci- 
mens of  the  hah*  of  all  the  Indians  possi- 
ble, to  be  put  up  in  quills  duly  labeled, 
and  he  laughed  about  entering  into  com- 
petition with  Indians,  themselves  too 
actively  engaged  already  in  a  collection 
of  human  hair!  Nonsense,  but  it  all 
comes  back  so  vividly  I  must  write  it  to 
have  it  out  of  the  way.  The  negro,  he 
urged,  was  but  a  species  of  beaver;  he 
had  the  folly  to  tell  me  that  Aunty 


^  ashington    need   not  concern    1 
about    her    soul;    '  Has    none.'    ]i. 
'any  more,'   h,.   added  as  he  ro 
'than  any  of    the  n-M  of  us!'     Pardon 
my  recording  such  fully. 

"  She  died  before«he  was  out  of  si_-ht : 
died,  Helen,  as  true  to  us  and  to  her 
old-fuhioned  religion  as  anvmamrof 
us  all.  I  was  worn  out  the  ne.v 
for  she  could  not  endure  one  of  the 
4  colored  ladies,'  as  she  called  them,  near 
her  when  she  could  help  it.  I  had  l.e.-n 
beside  the  dead  all  night.  It  wa-  the 
gloomiest  of  days.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
live-oaks  had  come  yet  closer  about  the 
house,  to  droop  their  mournful  moss  like 
crape  over  the  dead.  The  air  itself  had 
halted,  as  it  were.  The  river  ran  sul- 
lenly through  the  heavy  silenc. 
cept  one  or  two  very  old  negroes  tending 
young  turkeys  in  the  yard,  all  the  peo- 
ple were  in  the  field,  for  Mrs.  IVu-rs  had 
gone  to  her  own  house  with  her  chil- 
dren for  a  few  hours,  after  helping  me 
with  the  dead.  It  was  the  deliberate 
doing  of  God,  the  arrival  of  such  an 
hour,  Helen!  I  had  reached,  at  that 
moment,  the  deepest  point  of  descent 
into  the  dark  valley.  My  soul,  partly 
in  consequence  of  my  reading  about 
Queen  Elizabeth,  —  the  history  did  me 
that  good, — had  reached  its  str 
strength  as  by  pressure  of  supreme 
strain.  But  the  body  was  failing  h  It 
seemed  to  me  I  could  not  bear  a  straw's 
weight  more  and  live. 

"It  is  as  if  it  took  place  yesterday. 
About  four  o'clock  that  dreadful  after- 
noon I  heard  a  noise!  When  I  heard 
the  front  gate  open  and  fall  to  in  the 
dead  silence,  I  knew  it  was  not  mj 
father,  for  he  had  ridden  to  town,  for 
the  lii>t  time  in  months,  in  va^uc  idea 
of  seeing  Dr.  Jones,  though  what  for  he 
could  have  told  no  more  than  myself! 
And  Dr.  Jones  need  not  have  tied  the 
county  as  he  afterward  did  !  Every  one 
knew  how  very  heavy,  tremulous,  feeble 
my  father  had  grown!  God  forbid  I 
should  ever  see  that  silly  young  physi- 
cian again,  but  I  do  not  think  my  father 
could  have  lasted,  if  he  had  not  met 
him,  much  longer. 

"I  was  sewing  at  a  white  band  for 
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poor  Aunty  Washington,  not  weeping, 
too  exhausted  for  that,  not  thinking,  or 
feeling  even;  in  the  condition,  I  suppose, 
of  the  dying  during  the  one  moment  be- 
fore entering  upon  eternal  life.  The 
front  gate  fell  to  upon  its  latch,  and  all 
my  soul  returned  again  as  from  its  low- 
est ebb!  I  knew  who  it  was!  I  was 
calm,  far  more  so  than  I  am  while  I 
write,  Helen.  In  one  moment!  And 
during  that  moment  the  centuries  had 
rolled  away!  Were  gone  forever  and 
ever!  I  rose  and  went  out  upon  the 
porch.  I  knew  him  and  did  not  know 
him  as  he  stood  there.  On  the  instant 
of  seeing  him  it  was  with  me  as  when 
you  look  at  an  object  in  a  stereoscope, 
first  a  blurring  as  by  the  slow  blending 
of  the  two  objects  which  are  the  same 
into  one.  One !  It  was  but  a  moment, 
Helen,  and  the  rude  countryman  of  the 
centuries  ago  is  blended  into  and  for- 
ever lost  in  the  noble  Christian  gentle- 
man of  to-day!  But  an  instant,  and  we 
were  to  each  other,  and  forever,  as  if  we 
had  known  and  loved  each  other  all  our 
lives.  Natural !  It  was  so  perfectly  natu- 
ral! As  it  will  be  at  death  to  us  and  our 
friends  in  heaven  forever,  after  the  first 
moment  or  two.  Yes,  natural  as  trees 
and  sky  and  every  other  daily  matter; 
not  rapture,  nor  astonishment,  —  simple, 
sweet  nature,  and  matter  of  course! 

"I  acknowledge  I  do  not  know  how 
or  when  we  would  have  first  met  had  it 
not  been  as  it  was.  He  stood  there, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  calm,  strong,  confi- 
dent, like  some  royal  duke;  don't  smile, 
Helen !  In  that  one  first  glance  I  saw 
all  he  had  gained  during  absence;  ob- 
served, even,  the  slight  band  of  red 
upon  his  brow  from  the  pressure  there 
of  his  hat. 

"  '  Please  do  not  be  alarmed,'  he  said, 
'  but  your  father  needs  your  care;  '  his 
manner  expressed  all  the  rest.  You 
have  heard  it  over  and  over  again, 
Helen.  My  father  had  met  Dr.  Alexis 
Jones  on  the  road  coming  to  our  house. 
I  do  not  know  that  he  said  a  syllable  to 
exasperate  my  father  when  they  met. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  father  may  have 
said  to  him,  for  he  was  greatly  angered 
at  his  treatment  of  our  poor  servant; 


and  then  he  was  so  shaken  and  feeble ! 
He  had  fallen  from  his  horse.  Dr. 
Jones  was  off  his  horse  too,  trying  with 
terrified  face,  his  lancet  in  his  hand,  to 
lift  the  poor  body  from  the  mire,  when 
he  rode  up  from  his  long  absence!  It 
was  near  the  door  of  Harry  Peters' 
house,  and  now,  there  at  our  gate,  was 
Mr.  Peters'  ambulance,  and  laid  along  in 
it  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  was  my 
last  relative  on  earth —  and  dead! 

u  It  relieves  me  to  write  it,  Helen!  I 
was  glad  when  Mr.  Peters  had  gone 
home  to  bring  his  wife  back,  and  he  and 
I  were  left  alone  upon  one  side  and  the 
other  of  the  lounge  on  which  they  had 
laid  my  father.  I  was  not  afraid,  with 
him  there,  to  uncover  after  a  while  the 
face  of  my,  and  his,  dead.  You  know, 
Helen,  the  noble  bearing  of  my  father, 
and  now  his  whole  aspect  was  nobler 
than  ever;  the  set  face  of  a  king  throned 
forever  far  above  the  wreck  of  South,  or 
North,  or  the  world,  or  —  of  himself! 
You  know,  dear,  I  never  speak  upon 
such  matters  to  any  one,  but  I  can  write 
it;  could  it  have  been  ordered  better? 
The  terrible  preparation  in  both  of  us, 
my  husband  and  myself,  going  before; 
the  pain,  in  my  case  who  needed  it  most, 
continued  to  the  last  degree  I  could  en- 
dure and  exist,  and  then?  That  when, 
in  my  father,  my  last  hope  was  gone, 
with  my  dead  father  he  should  come! 
That,  of  all  the  world,  he  only  should 
be  there  to  aid  me  with  my  poor  father 
as  with  the  hands  of  a  son !  In  the  same 
.  act,  Helen,  he  had  brought  me  the  last 
of  all  I  had  loved  most  dearly,  and  the 
first  of  all  I  now  love,  love,  oh  how  much 
more !  I  suppose  it  will  be  that  way  at 
death;  when  I  let  go  hereafter  my  hus- 
band's hand  in  dying,  it  will  be  to  clasp, 
as  I  do  so,  the  hands  again  of  father, 
mother,  Theodore,  in  heaven!  Is  it 
morbid,  my  talking  so  much  of  death  and 
the  other  life  ?  You  know  we  do  die  as 
well  as  live,  and  that  there  is  another 
world  as  well  as  this !  and  I  dare  say  I 
will  soon  grow  out  of  this  period  of  my 
life,  and  become  worldly  enough. 

u  I  spoke  of  heaven!  I  tremble  at  my 
happiness,  Helen.  He  has  come  as  I 
write,  to  the  gate,  riding  his  horse,  lead- 
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ing  mine  saddled  for  our  afternoon  ride 
to  the  post-office,  over  the  prairie.  I 
will  seal  this  without  reading  it  and  take 
it  with  me,  for  we  gallop  together  every 
afternoon  we  can  through  the  pure, 
bracing  wind,  to  the  next  town  for  our 
mail,  the  very  brooks  we  leap  our  horses 
over  sparkling  with  secrets  of  the  silver 
and  gold  below  the  soil.  How  my  blood 
bounds,  and,  he  says  so,  my  cheeks 
glow  and  my  eyes  brighten!  It  is  not 
fever  but  pure  health,  even  if  I  laugh 
so  much,  have  so  much  of  nothing  to 
say!  Oh,  beautiful  world!  Oh,  beau- 
tiful God!  My  eyes  dim  with  happy 
tears.  God  has  been,  in  and  by  all 
my  pain,  too,  so  very,  very  good!  I 
have  called  to  him  to  wait  only  a  mo- 
ment while  I  beg  of  you,  Helen,  to 
look  through  my  glad  eyes  at  the  glo- 
rious landscape  in  this  our  new  home. 
Brown  {than,  glittering  river,  snow- 
capped mountains  in  the  distance,  at- 
mosphere pure  and  brilliant  and  laugh- 
ing with  life.  The  people,  too,  are 
free  and  strong  and  impulsive  as  I  am. 
But  what  do  I  care  for  anything  else? 
There  he  sits  upon  his  horse  at  the  gate, 
Helen,  in  the  glory  of  his  pure  and  mag- 
nificent manhood,  modest  as  a  woman, 
wise  and  good  and  true!  He  is  going 
into  hard  work.  It  may  be  at  railroads, 
or  mines,  or  schools,  or  politics  if  neces- 
sary, —  pure  and  strong  enough  even  for 
that!  —  whatever  is  best.  For  it  is 
Eden,  a  new  world;  for  a  new  man  and 
a  new  woman!  We  are  very  happy! 
I  know  that  it  is  as  natural  to  our  veins, 
after  our  long  winter,  as  is  its  exuber- 
ant life,  when  spring  comes  to  oak  and 
to  rose-bush,  even  if  other  winters  are 
sure  to  come  hereafter!  Strange  as  it 
seems  to  say,  part  of  the  solid  ground  of 
my  happiness  is  in  knowing  so  well  how 
he  will  endure  calamity  when  it  comes, 
as  in  some  form  it  must  come  to  us,  too, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past;  endure  it  as 
the  cliff  of  rock  endures  the  sea!  No, 
rather  as  a  child,  grown  strong  enough 
in  virtue  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  en- 
dures the  dealing  of  one  whom  he  has 
thoroughly  found  out  to  be  his  personal 
friend.  And  next  to  that  other,  Helen, 


I  love  this  man!  Love  him.  I  Men,  love 
him,  love  him!  If  I  could  onlv  tell  yon. 
not  merely  write  you,  how  I  love  him! 
I  love.  Helen  darling,  as  I  will  love  niv 
Saviour  and  him  in  heaven  eternally! 
Because  by  these  two  I  have  been  made 
all  I  am.  And  he  beli.-v.-s  the  sam.-  of 
me,  as  if  my  poor  hands  had  ever  lifted 
him  from  such  a  cypress  swamp  a^  his 
hands  have  lifted  me!  1  r«-vp«-et  and 
esteem  your  admirable  husband,  my 
dear;  but  mine  is  a  grand  duke,  an  em- 
peror "  — 

And  here  I  do  sincerely  think 
time  to  stop  copying  her  letters!  My 
nerve  fails,  and  I  will  hasten,  too,  to 
mail  all  this,  before  reading  it  c 
the  editor  of  this  magazine,  lest  IMen 
should  suddenly  return  and  I  should 
never  do  it  at  all.  It  is  very  hazardous! 
Besides,  the  entire  venture  is  out  of  my 
line  of  business  altogether.  I  am  not  as 
concerned  about  the  opinions  of  the 
reader  as  I  am  in  reference  to  what 
these  two  ladies  will  think  of  my  njode 
of  closing  this  simple  narrative.  Opinion 
of  the  reader?  I  make  no  pretense  as  to 
my  way  of  relating  matters,  and  what 
to  anybody  is  the  opinion  people  1. 
facts?  You  might  as  well  speak  of 
their  opinions  about  iron  or  coal  or  land. 
Which  reminds  me  to  state  that  I  intend 
to  make  it  convenient  to  be  at  our  com- 
pany's office  on  Wall  Street  about  the 
time  the  final  chapters  of  this  narrative 
are  due  in  Charleston!  I  am  safe,  for 
the  present,  from  the  friends  in  Califor- 
nia; unless,  indeed,  as  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  sooner  or  later,  I  fear,  we  ha\»-  him 
in  Congress;  in  which  case  there  will  be 
one  man,  at  least,  staunch  as  oak  in 
\Va-liiir_rton  even! 

Few  readers  of  this  magazine,  to  close 
with  due  solemnity,  hut  must  have  heard 
something  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
narrative,  which  jrot  into  certain  papers 
both  South  and  North.  If  we  will  wait 
awhile,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  we  will 
all  of  us  hear  plenty  more  alxuit  him. 
About  him,  I  mean,  and  I  inscribe  it 
here  in  no  sense  as  an  epitaph,  whom  I 
designate  in  these  pages  as  —  MOSE 
EVANS. 

WUliam  M.  Baker. 
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A   REBEL'S    RECOLLECTIONS. 


I. 


THE    MUSTERING. 

THAT  was  an  admirable  idea  of  De 
Quincey's,  formally  to  postulate  any 
startling  theory  upon  which  he  desired 
to  build  an  argument  or  a  story,  and 
to  insist  that  his  readers  should  regard 
the  postulate  as  proved,  on  pain  of 
losing  altogether  what  he  had  to  say. 
The  plan  is  a  very  convenient  one,  sav- 
ing a  deal  of  argument,  and  establishing 
in  the  outset  a  very  desirable  relation 
of  mastery  and  subordination  between 
writer  and  reader.  Indeed,  but  for  some 
such  device  I  should  never  be  able  to 
get  on  at  all  with  these  sketches,  fully  to 
understand  which,  the  reader  must  make 
of  himself,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  Con- 
federate. He  must  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  Southerners  and  look  at 
some  things  through  their  eyes,  if  he 
would  understand  those  things  and  their 
results  at  all;  and  as  it  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  write  a  defense  of  the  South- 
ern view  of  any  question,  it  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  explanation  on  my  part, 
and  weariness  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
if  I  follow  De  Quincey's  example  and 
do  a  little  postulating  to  begin  with. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  whatever  to 
prove  my  postulates,  but  any  one  inter- 
ested in  these  pages  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  accept  them,  one  and  all, 
as  proved,  pending  the  reading  of  what 
is  to  follow.  After  that  he  may  relapse 
as  speedily  as  he  pleases  into  his  own 
opinions.  Here  are  the  postulates:  — 

1.  The  Southerners  honestly  believed 
in  the  right  of  secession,  not  merely  as 
a  revolutionary,  but  as  a  constitutional 
right.  They  not  only  held  that  when- 
ever any  people  finds  the  government 
under  which  it  is  living  oppressive  and 
subversive  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  that  people  to  throw  off  the 
government  and  establish  a  new  one  in 


its  stead;  but  they  believed  also  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  held  the  re- 
served right,  under  the  constitution,  to 
withdraw  peaceably  from  the  Union  at 
pleasure. 

2.  They  believed   that  every  man's 
allegiance  was  due  to  his  State  only,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  State's 
continuance  in  the  Union  that  any  al- 
legiance was  due  to  the  general  govern- 
ment at  all;  wherefore  the  withdrawal 
of  a  State  from  the  Union  would  of  it- 
self absolve  all  the  citizens  of  that  State 
from   whatever  obligations    they   were 
under  to  maintain  and  respect  the  Fed- 
eral constitution.     In  other  words,  pa- 
triotism,   as   the   South   understood   it, 
meant  devotion  to  one's  State,  and  only 
a  secondary  and  consequential  devotion 
to  the  Union,  existing  as  a  result  of  the 
State's  action  in  making  itself  a  part  of 
the  Union,  and  terminable  at  any  time 
by  the  State's  withdrawal. 

3.  They  were  as  truly  and  purely  pa- 
triotic in  their  secession  and  in  the  fight- 
ing which  followed,  as  were  the  people 
of  the  North  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Union  itself.     The  difference  was  one  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  duties  of  a  patriot 
were,  and  not  at  all  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  patriotism  existing  in  the  two 
sections. 

4.  You,  reader,  who  shouldered  your 
musket  and  fought  like  the  hero  you  are, 
for  the  Union  and  the  old  flag,  if  you 
had  been  bred  at  the   South,  and  had 
understood  your  duty  as  the  Southerners 
did  theirs,  would  have  fought  quite  as 
bravely  for  secession  as  you  did  against 
it;  and  you  would   have  been  quite  as 
truly  a  hero  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  because  in  either  you  would  have 
risked  your  life   for   the  sake   of   that 
which  you  held  to  be  the  right.     If  the 
reader  will  bear  all  this  in  mind  we  shall 
get  on  much  better  than  we  otherwise 
could,  in  our  effort  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  war  from  a  Southern  point  of  view. 

With  all  its  horrors  and  in  spite  of 
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the  wretchedness  it  has  wrought,  this 
war  of  ours,  in  some  of  its  aspects  ;it 
least,  begins  to  look  like  a  very  ridicu- 
lous affair,  now  that  we  are  getting  too 
far  away  from  it  to  hear  the  rattle  of 
thf  musketry;    and  I  have  a  mind,  in 
this  paper,   to  review  one  of   its   most 
ridiculous  phases,  to  wit,  its  beginning. 
We  all  remember  Mr.  Webster's  pithy 
putting  of  the  case  with  regard  to  our 
forefathers    of    a   hundred   years    a^o: 
4i  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble. 
They  fought  seven  years  against  a  dec- 
laration.    They  poured  out  their  treas- 
ures and    their  blood   like  water,  in    a 
.contest  in  opposition  to  an  assertion." 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  something  very 
much    like    this   might   be   said  of   the 
Southerners,    and    particularly   of    the 
Virginians,    without   whose   pluck   and 
pith  there  could  have  been  no  war  at 
all    worth    writing    or    talking    about. 
They  made  war  upon  a  catch- word,  and 
fought  until  they  were  hopelessly  ruined 
for   the    sake  of   an  abstraction.     And 
certainly  history  will  not  find  it  to  the 
discredit  of  those  people  that  they  free- 
ly offered   themselves  upon  the  altar  of 
an  abstract  principle  of  right,  in  a  war 
which    they  knew  must  work  hopeless 
ruin   to  themselves,  whatever  its  other 
results  might  be.     Virginia  did  not  want 
to  secede,  and  her  decision  to  this  effect 
was  given  in  the  election  of  a  convention 
composed    for   the    most   part   of    men 
strongly  opposed  to  secession.    The  .Vir- 
ginians believed  they  had  both  a  moral 
and  a  constitutional  right  to  withdraw 
voluntarily  from  a  Union  into  which  they 
had  voluntarily  gone,  but  the  majority  of 
them  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were. 
They  did  not  feel  themselves  particular- 
ly aggrieved  or  threatened  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  so,  while  they 
never  doubted  that  they  had  an  untjues- 
tionable  right  to  secede  at  will,  they  de- 
cided by  their  votes  not  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.     This  decision  was  given  in 
the   most  unmistakable  way,  by  heavy 
majorities,  in  an  election  which  involved 
no  other  issue  whatever.     But  without 
Virginia  the  States  which  had  already 
passed   ordinances   of    secession   would 
have  been  wholly  unable  to  sustain  them- 


selves. Virginia's  strength  in  men, 
material,  ami  geographical  po-ition  was 
Vt>rv  I  >r  Din-  tiling,  and  her 

moral  inline  nee  on  North  Carolina,  Ar- 
kansas, and  other  he>itatin^  States,  was 
even  mi  in-  e>sential  to  the  8Ucce>s  .if  the 
movement.  Accordingly  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  "  fire  the  heart  "  of 
the  conservative  old  commonwealth. 
Delegations,  with  ponderous  stump 
speeches  in  their  mouths  and  parchment 
appeals  in  their  hands,  were  sent  from 
the  seceding  States  to  Richmond,  while. 
every  Virginian  who  actively  ia\..rcd 
secession  was  constituted  a  committee 
of  one  to  cultivate  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  movement. 

Then  came  such  a  deluge  of  stump 
speeches  as  would  ha\e  been  impossible 
in  any  other  state  or  country  in  the  civ- 
ilized world,  for  there  never  yet  was  a 
Virginian  who  could  not,  on  oc< 
acquit  himself  very  well  on  the  hustings. 
The  process  of  getting  up  the  requisite 
amount  of  enthusiasm,   in   the  country 
districts  especially,  was  in  many  cases  a 
very  laughable  one.     In  one  county,  I 
remember,  the  principal  speakers  were 
three  lawyers  of  no  very  great  weight 
except  in  a  time  of  excitement.     One 
of  them  was  colonel  of  the  county  mili- 
tia, another   lieutenant-colonel,  and  the 
third    captain   of   a  troop  of   volunteer 
cavalry,  a  fine  body  of  men,  who  spent 
three  or  four  days  of  each  month   partly 
in  practicing  a  system  of  drill  which,  I 
am   persuaded,    is    as    yet   wholly   un- 
dreamed of  by  any  of  the  writers  upon 
tactics,  and  partly  in  cultivating  the  so- 
cial virtues  over    that    peculiar    I] 
of  ica.-t   known  as  a  barbecue.     When 
it  became   evident  that    the    people   of 
Virginia  were  not  duly  impressed  with 
the  wronur  done  them   in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  these  were  unquestionably 
the  right  men  in  the  right  places.     They 
were  especially  fond  of  fervid   speech- 
making,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
been  known  to  neglect   an  opportunity 
to  practice  it;  each  could  make  a  speech 
on  any  subject  at  a  moment's  warning. 
They   spoke  quite  as  well  on   a  poor 
theme   as  on   a  good  one,  and  it  was 
even  claimed  for  one  of  them  that  his 
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eloquence  waxed  hottest  when  he  had 
no  subject  at  all  to  talk  about.  Here, 
then,  was  their  opportunity.  The  ever- 
full  vials  of  their  eloquence  waited  only 
for  the  uncorking.  It  was  the  rule  of 
their  lives  to  make  a  speech  wherever 
and  whenever  they  could  get  an  audi- 
ence, and  under  the  militia  law  they 
could,  at  will,  compel  the  attendance  of 
a  body  of  listeners  consisting  of  pretty 
nearly  all  the  voters  of  the  county,  plus 
the  small  boys.  When  they  were  big 
with  speech  they  had  only  to  order  a 
drill.  If  a  new  gush  of  words  or  a 
felicitous  illustration  occurred  to  them 
overnight,  they  called  a  general  mus- 
ter for  the  next  day.  Two  of  them  were 
candidates,  against  a  quiet  and  sensi- 
ble planter,  for  the  one  seat  allowed 
the  county  in  the  convention,  and  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  there  was  be- 
tween them  was  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  ordinance  of  secession 
should  be  adopted  before  or  after  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
the  convention's  existence.  One  wanted 
coffee  first  and  the  other  did  not.  On 
the  day  of  election,  a  drunken  fellow, 
without  a  thought  of  saying  a  good 
thing,  apologized  to  one  of  them  for  not 
having  voted  for  him,  saying,  "  I 
promised  you,  Sam,  —  but  I  could  n't 
do  it.  You  're  a  good  fellow,  Sam,  and 
smart  at  a  speech,  but  you  see,  Sam,  you 
have  n't  the  weight  o'  head."  The  people, 
as  the  result  of  the  election  showed,  en- 
tertained a  like  view  of  the  matter,  and 
the  lawyers  were  both  beaten  by  the  old 
planter. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  convention 
assembled,  however,  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  triad  came  into  full  play.  They 
then  labored  unceasingly  to  find  words 
with  which  to  express  their  humiliation 
in  view  of  the  degeneracy  and  cowardice 
of  the  ancient  commonwealth. 

They  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that 
sooner  or  later  the  People  —  which 
they  always  pronounced  with  an  un- 
commonly big  P  —  would  "hurl  those 
degenerate  sons  of  illustrious  sires," 
meaning  thereby  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  convention, 
"  from  the  seats  which  they  were  now 


polluting,"  and  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
similar  sort,  the  point  of  which  was  that 
these  orators  longed  for  war  of  the 
bloodiest  kind,  and  were  happy  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  come,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  convention  was  overwhelm- 
ingly against  secession. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  these  belligerent  orators,  it 
would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to 
know  just  what  they  thought  a  war  be- 
tween the  sections  promised.  One  of 
them,  as  I  have  said,  was  colonel  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  militia  men  mus- 
tered in  the  county.  Another  was 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  third  was- 
captain  of  a  volunteer  troop,  organ- 
ized under  the  militia  law,  for  purposes 
of  amusement,  chiefly.  This  last  one 
could,  of  course,  retain  his  rank,  should 
his  company  be  mustered  into  service, 
and  the  other  two  firmly  believed  that 
they  would  be  called  into  camp  as  full- 
fledged  field-officers.  In  view  of  this, 
the  colonel,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
urged  upon  his  men  the  necessity  of  a 
rigid  self-examination,  touching  the  mat- 
ter of  personal  courage,  before  going, 
in  his  regiment,  to  the  battle-field; 
u  For,"  said  he  "  where  G.  leads,  brave 
men  must  follow,"  a  bit  of  rhetoric 
which  brought  down  the  house  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  others  were 
equally  valiant  in  anticipation  of  war 
and  equally  eager  for  its  coming;  and 
yet  when  the  war  did  come,  so  sorely 
taxing  the  resources  of  the  South  as  to 
make  a  levy  en  masse  necessary,  not  one 
of  the  three  ever  managed  to  hear  the 
whistle  of  a  bullet.  The  colonel  did  in- 
deed go  as  far  as  Richmond,  during 
the  spring  of  1861,  but  discovering  there 
that  he  was  physically  unfit  for  service, 
went  no  farther.  The  lieutenant-colonel 
ran  away  from  the  field  while  the  battle 
was  yet  afar  off,  and  the  captain,  suffer- 
ing from  u  nervous  prostration,"  sent  in 
his  resignation,  which  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  his  men,  on  the  field  during 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

I  sketch  these  three  men  and  their 
military  careers  not  without  a  purpose. 
They  serve  to  correct  an  error.  They 
were  types  of  a  class  which  brought 
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upon  the  South  a  deal  of  odium.  Noisy 
speech-makers,  they  were  too  often  be- 
lieved by  strangers  to  be,  as  they  pre- 
tended, representative  men,  and  their 
bragging,  their  intolerance,  their  con- 
tempt for  the  North,  their  arrogance, 
—  all  these  were  commonly  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Southern  people  as  a 
whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  were 
not  representative  men  at  all.  They 
assumed  the  role  of  leadership  on  the 
court-house  greens,  but  were  repudiated 
by  the  people  at  the  polls  first,  and 
afterwards  when  the  volunteers  were 
choosing  officers  to  command  them  in 
actual  warfare.  These  men  were  clam- 
orous demagogues  and  nothing  else. 
They  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  real  people.  Their  vaporings  were 
applauded  and  laughed  at.  The  ap- 
plause was  ridicule,  and  the  laughter 
was  closely  akin  to  jeering. 

Alt -untune  a  terrible  dread  was  brood- 
ing over  the  minds  of  the  Virginian  peo- 
ple. They  were  brave  men  and  patri- 
ots, who  would  maintain  their  honor  at 
any  cost.  They  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  their  treasures  in  a  hope- 
less struggle  about  an  abstraction,  should 
the  time  come  when  their  sense  of  right 
and  honor  required  the  sacrifice  at  their 
hands.  There  was  no  cowardice  and 
no  hesitation  to  be  expected  of  them 
when  the  call  should  come.  But  they 
dreaded  war,  and  most  of  them  prayed 
that  it  might  never  be.  They  saw  only 
desolation  in  its  face.  They  knew  it 
would  lay  waste  their  fields  and  bring 
want  upon  their  families,  however  it 
might  result  in  regard  to  the  great  po- 
litical questions  involved  in  it.  And 
so  they  refused  to  go  headlong  into  a 
war  which  meant  for  them  destruction. 
Some  of  them,  believing  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  avoiding  the  struggle, 
thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept 
the  inevitable  and  begin  hostilities  at 
once,  while  the  North  was  still  but 
poorly  prepared  for  aggressive  measures. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Virginians  were 
disposed  to  wait  and  to  avoid  war  alto- 
gether, if  that  should  prove  possible. 
These  said,  *«  We  should  remain  quiet 
until  some  overt  act  of  hostility  shall 


nuike  resistance  necessary."  And  these 
were  .all.-.!  cowards  and  fogies  by  the 
brave  men  of  the  hustings  alreadv  al- 
luded to. 

There  was  still  another  class  of  men 
who  were  opposed  to  secession  in  any 
Case.  Of  these,  William  ('.  Wiekham', 
of  Hanover,  and  Jubal  Early  will  serve 
mi  pies.  They  thought  secession 
unnecessary  and  imprudent  in  an 
ceivable  event.  They  believed  that  it 
offered  no  remedy  for  existing  or  pos- 
sible ills,  and  that  it  could  result  only 
in  the  prostration  of  the  South.  They 
opposed  it,  therefore,  with  all  their 
might;  not  only  as  not  yet  called  for, 
but  as  suicidal  in  any  event,  and  not  to 
be  thought  of  at  all.  And  yet  the*e 
men,  when  the  war  came,  believed  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  side  with  their  State, 
and  fought  so  manfully  in  behalf  of  the 
South  as  to  make  themselves  famous 
military  leaders. 

Why.  then,  the  reader  doubtless  asks, 
if  this  was  the  temper  of  the  Virginians, 
did  Virginia  secede  after  all?  I  an- 
swer, because  circumstances  ultimately 
so  placed  the  Virginians  that  they  could 
not,  without  cowardice  and  dishonor, 
do  otherwise;  and  the  Virginians  are 
brave  men  and  honorable  ones.  They 
believed,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  abstract 
right  of  any  State  to  secede  at  will. 
Indeed,  this  right  was  to  them  as  wholly 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  as  is 
the  right  of  the  States  to  establish  free 
schools,  or  to  do  any  other  thing  pertain- 
ing to  local  self-government.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  correctness  or  incorn 
of  the  doctrine  is  not  now  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  Virginians,  almost  without 
an  exception,  believed  and  had  always 
believed  it  absolutely,  and  believing  it, 
they  held  of  necessity  that  the  general 
government  had  no  right,  legal  or  moral, 
to  coerce  a  seceding  State:  and  so.  \\]\,  n 
the  President  called  upon  Virginia  for 
her  quota  of  troops  with  which  to  com- 
pel the  return  of  the  secedinu'  8 
she  could  not  possibly .  obey  without 
doing  that  whieh  her  people  believed  to 
be  an  outrage  upon  the  rigl.' 
commonwealths,  for  which,  as  they  held, 
there  was  no  warrant  in  law  or  equity. 
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She  heartily  condemned  the  secession 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  rest  as  un- 
necessary, ill-advised,  and  dangerous; 
but  their  secession  did  not  concern  her 
except  as  a  looker-on,  and  she  had  not 
only  refused  to  be  a  partaker  in  it,  but 
had  also  felt  a  good  deal  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  men  who  were  thus  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  land.  When 
she  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  reducing 
these  States  to  submission,  however,  she 
could  no  longer  remain  a  spectator. 
She  must  furnish  the  troops,  and  so 
assist  in  doing  that  which  she  believed 
to  be  utterly  wrong,  or  she  must  herself 
withdraw  from  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion was  thus  narrowed  down  to  this: 
Should  Virginia  seek  safety  in  dishonor, 
or  should  she  meet  destruction  in  doing 
that  which  she  believed  to  be  right? 
Such  a  question  was  not  long  to  be  de- 
bated. Two  days  after  the  proclama- 
tion was  published  Virginia  seceded,  not 
because  she  wanted  to  secede,  —  not 
because  she  believed  it  wise,  —  but  be- 
cause, as  she  understood  the  matter,  the 
only  other  course  open  to  her  would  have 
been  cowardly  and  dishonorable. 

Now,  unless  I  am  sadly  mistaken,  the 
Virginians  understood  what  secession 
implied  much  more  perfectly  than  did 
the  rest  of  the  Southern  people.  -They 
anticipated  no  child's  play,  and  having 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  South,  they 
began  at  once  to  get  ready  for  war. 
From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other, 
every  county  seat  became  a  drill  field. 
The  courts  suspended  their  sessions,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time 
for  the  enforced  collection  of  debts. 
Volunteer  companies  soon  drained  the 
militia  organization  of  its  men.  Public 
opinion  said  that  every  man  who  did 
not  embrace  the  very  surest  and  earliest 
opportunity  of  getting  himself  mustered 
into  actual  service  was  a  coward;  and 
so,  to  withdraw  from  the  militia  and  join 
a  volunteer  company,  and  make  a  formal 
tender  of  services  to  the  State,  became 
absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  one's  reputation  as  a  gentleman. 

The  drilling,  of  which  there  was  lit- 
erally no  end,  was  simply  funny.  Ma- 
neuvers of  the  most  utterly  impossible 


sort  were  carefully  taught  to  the  men. 
Every  amateur  officer  had  his  own  pet 
system  of  tactics,  and  the  effect  of  the 
incongruous  teachings,  when  brought 
out  in  battalion  drill,  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  music  at  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's 
party,  where  each  guest  sang  the  chorus 
to  the  tune  he  knew  best. 

The  militia  colonels,  having  assumed 
a  sort  of  general  authority  over  the  vol- 
unteer companies  which  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  old  militia  material,  were  not 
satisfied  with  daily  musterings  of  the 
men  under  their  captains,  —  musterings 
which  left  the  field-officers  nothing  to 
do, — and  so  in  a  good  many  of  the 
counties  they  ordered  all  the  men  into 
camp  at  thq  county  seat,  and  drew  upon 
the  people  for  provisions  with  which  to 
feed  them.  The  camps  were  irregular, 
disorderly  affairs,  over  which  no  rod  of 
discipline  could  very  well  be  held,  as 
the  men  were  not  legally  soldiers,  and 
the  only  punishment  possible  for  diso- 
bedience or  neglect  of  duty  was  a  small 
fine,  which  the  willful  men,  with  true 
Virginian  contempt  for  money  in  small 
sums,  paid  cheerfully  as  a  tax  upon 
jollity. 

The  camping,  however,  was  enjoyable 
in  itself,  and  as  most  of  the  men  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  the  attendance  upon 
roll-call  was  a  pretty  full  one.  Every 
man  brought  a  servant  or  two  with  him, 
of  course.  How  else  were  his  boots 
and  his  accouterments  to  be  kept  clean, 
his  horse  to  be  groomed  and  his  meals 
cooked?  Most  of  the  ladies  came  too, 
in  their  carriages  every  morning,  return- 
ing to  their  homes  only  as  night  came 
on;  and  so  the  camps  were  very  pict- 
uresque and  very  delightful  places  to 
be  in.  All  the  men  wore  epaulets  of  a 
gorgeousness  rarely  equaled  except  in 
portraits  of  field-marshals,  and  every 
man  was  a  hero  in  immediate  prospect. 

One  day  an  alarming  report  came, 
to  the  effect  that  a  little  transport 
steamer,  well  known  in  James  River, 
was  on  her  way  up  to  Richmond  with 
ten  thousand  troops  on  board,  and  in- 
stantly the  camps  at  the  court-houses 
along  the  railroads  were  astir.  It  en- 
tered into  nobody's  head  to  inquire 
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where  so  many  troops  could  have  come 
from  at  a  time  when  the  entire,  active 
force  of  the  United  States  army  from 
Mai  in-  to  Oregon  was  hardly  greater  than 
that ;  nor  did  anybody  seem  surprised 
that  the  whole  ten  thousand  had  man- 
aged to  bestow  themselves  on  hoard  a 
steamer  tin-  carrying  capacity  of  which 
had  thitherto  been  about  four  or  five 
hundred  men.  The  report  was  accepted 
as  true,  and  everybody  believed  that 
the  ten  thousand  men  would  be  poured 
into  Richmond's  defenseless  streets 
within  an  hour  or  two.  In  the  particu- 
lar county  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  cavalry 
captain  sent  for  half  a  dozen  grind- 
stones, and  set  his  men  to  grinding  their 
sabres,  —  a  process  which  utterly  ru- 
ined the  blades,  of  course.  The  militia 
colonel  telegraphed  a  stump  speech  or 
two  to  Richmond,  which  did  no  partic- 
ular harm,  as  the  old  station  agent  who 
oiliciated  as  operator  could  not  for  his 
life  send  a  message  of  more  than  three 
words  so  that  it  could  be  read  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  A  little  tele- 
graphic swearing  came  back  over  the 
wires,  but  beyond  that  the  colonel's 
glowing  messages  resulted  in  nothing. 
Turning  his  attention  to  matters  more 
immediately  within  his  control,  there- 
fore, he  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and 
assembling  the  men  he  marched  them 
boldly  down  to  the  railroad  station, 
where  mounting  a  goods  box  he  told 
them  that  the  time  for  speech-making 
was  now  past ;  that  the  enemy  (I  am  not 
sure  that  he  did  not  say  "  vandal,"  and 
make  some  parenthetical  remarks  about 
**  Attila  flags  "  and  things  of  that  sort 
which  were  favorites  with  him)  was  now 
at  our  very  thresholds;  that  he  (the 
colonel)  had  marched  his  command  to 
the  depot  in  answer  to  the  call  of  his 
country  ;  that  they  would  proceed  thence 
by  rail  to  Richmond  and  at  once  encoun- 
ter the  enemy,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He  had 
already  telegraphed,  he  said,  to  General 
Lee  and  to  Governor  Letchcr,  request- 
ing them  to  dispatch  a  train  (the  colonel 
would  have  scorned  to  say  "  send  cars  " 
even  in  a  telegram),  and  the  iron  horse 
was  doubtless  already  on  its  way. 


No  train  came,  however,  and  after 
nightfall  the  men  were  inarched  back  to 
their  quarters  in  the  court-house. 

A  few  days  later  simie  genuine  , 
came  from  Richmond,  accepting  the 
proffered  services  of  all  the  rompanie- 
orirani/ed  in  the  county,  and  order- 
ing all,  except  the  one  cavalrv  troop, 
into  camp  at  Richmond.  Them-  orders, 
by  some  strange  oversight,  the  colonel 
explained,  were  addressed,  not  to  him 
as  colonel,  but  to  the  several  captains 
individually.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
stand  on  ceremony,  however,  he  said; 
and  so,  without  waiting  for  the  clerical 
error  to  be  rectified,  he  would  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  the  order,  and  take 
the  troops  to  Richmond  as  soon  aa  the 
necessary  transportation  should  arrive. 
Transportation  was  a  good,  mouth-fill- 
ing word,  which  suited  the  colonel  ex- 
actly. In  order  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  or  miscarriage,  he  marched  the 
men  a  hundred  yards  down  the  hill  to 
the  station,  ten  hours  in  advance  of  the 
time  at  which  the  cars  were  to  be  there; 
and  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
and  his  lieutenant  thought  the  occasion 
a  good  one  for  the  making  of  a  speech 
apiece.  The  colonel  expressed  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  woes  of  the  cavalry, 
who  were  to  be  left  at  home,  while  the 
infantry  was  winning  renown.  And 
yet,  he  said,  he  had  expected  this  from 
the  first.  The  time  had  been,  he  ex- 
plained, when  the  cavalry  was  the  quick- 
moving  arm  of  the  service,  but  now  that 
the  iron  horse  —  The  reader  must  imag- 
ine the  rest  of  that  grandiloquent  sen- 
tence. I  value  my  reputation  for  verac- 
ity too  much  to  risk  it  by  following  the 
colonel  in  this,  his  supreme  burst  of  im- 
pas-ioned  oratory.  He  was  sorry  for 
the  cavalry,  but  they  should  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that,  as 
preservers  of  order  in  the  community 
and  protectors  of  their  homes,  they 
would  not  be  wholly  useless  in  their  own 
humble  way;  and  should  any  of  them 
visit  the  army,  they  would  always  meet 
a  hearty  welcome  in  his  camp.  For  the 
present  his  head-quarters  would  be  in 
the  Spottswood  Hotel,  and  he  would  be 
glad,  whenever  military  duty  did  not 
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too  greatly  absorb  his  attention,  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  any  member  of  the 
troop  who,  wishing  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  real  warfare,  should  seek  him  there. 
The  train  came,  after  a  while,  and  the 
unappreciative  railroad  men  obstinately 
insisted  that  the  State  paid  for  the  pas- 
sage of  certain  designated  companies 
only,  and  that  these  distinguished  field- 
officers,  if  they  traveled  by  that  train  at 
all,  must  pay  their  way  at  regular  pas- 
senger fates.  The  colonel  and  his  lieu- 
tenant pocketed  the  insult,  and  paid 
their  fare;  but  when,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  at  Richmond,  nobody 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  these 
field-officers,  and  the  companies  were 
sent,  without  them,  into  camps  of  in- 
struction, the  gallant  leaders  returned 
by  passenger  train  to  their  homes.  *The 
colonel  came  back,  he  said  in  a  speech 
at  the  station,  still  further  to  stir  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  been 
in  consultation  with  the  authorities  in 
Richmond;  and  while  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  reveal  even  to  them, 
his  patriotic  countrymen,  the  full  plan 
of  campaign  confided  to  him  as  a  field- 


officer,  he  might  at  least  say  to  them 
that  the  government,  within  ten  days, 
would  have  fifteen  thousand  men  in  line 
on  the  Potomac,  and  then,  with  per- 
chance a  bloody  but  very  brief  struggle, 
this  overwhelming  force  would  dictate 
terms  to  the  tyrants  at  Washington. 

This  time  the  colonel  got  himself  un- 
mistakably laughed  at,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  he  made  no  more  speeches. 

Meantime  it  had  become  evident  to 
everybody  that  a  very  real  and  a  very 
terrible  war  was  in  prospect,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  disposition  to  tolerate 
nonsense  of  the  sort  I  have  been  describ- 
ing. As  fast  as  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  their  accommodation,  the  vol- 
unteers from  every  part  of  the  State 
were  ordered  into  camps  of  instruction 
at  Richmond  and  Ashland.  As  soon  as 
any  company  was  deemed  fit  for  service, 
it  was  sent  to  the  front  and  assigned  to 
a  regiment.  Troops  from  other  States 
were  constantly  pouring  into  Richmond,, 
and  marching  thence  to  the  armies 
which  were  forming  in  the  field.  The 
speech-making  was  over  forever,  and  the 
work  of  the  war  had  begun. 

George  Gary  Eggleston. 


YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

WHEN  young,  I  slighted  art,  yet  sighed  for  fame ; 

Dashed  into  careless  rhyme,  and  toyed  with  thought. 
When  art  and  thoughts  with  age  and  wisdom  came, 

I  laid  aside  the  verse  that  youth  had  wrought. 
These  fruits,  I  said,  were  green,  that  from  my  bough, 

When  windy  fancies  swept,  so  lightly  fell. 
A  mellower  autumn  sun  is  shining  now, 

That  shames  the  cruder  crop  youth  loved  so  well. 
Yet  when  it  chanced  some  tender  hearts  had  found 

A  sweeter  flavor  in  the  juiceless  things 
That  lay  in  heaps  neglected  on  the  ground, 

Than  in  the  fruits  the  ripening  season  brings, 
I  thought,  Must  then  the  freed  bird  seek  its  cage, 
And  youth  sing  songs  for  youth,  and  age  for  age  ? 

C.  P.  Cranch. 
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MODERN   CATS. 


LET  us  examine  the  interior  of  the  cat, 
and  take  an  inventory  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  furniture. 

Webster,  in  an  early  edition  of  his 
dictionary,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  abuse 
the  creature,  and  even  makes  himself 
little  less  than  slanderous.  "  The  do- 
mestic cat,"  he  says,  "  is  a  deceitful  ani- 
mal, and  when  enraged  extremely  spite- 
ful. It  is  kept  in  houses,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  rats  and  mice." 

Would  a  dog  have  done  worse?  In 
all  the  sixty  thousand  words  of  the  En- 
glish language,  which  of  course  the  great 
lexicographer  knew  by  heart,  could  he 
not  find  a  couple  of  dozen  that  would 
have  been  more  applicable,  or  at  least 
more  charitable?  If  he  had  been  born 
as  weak  as  pussy,  and  had  found  it 
as  hard  to  escape  kicks  and  pick  up  a 
living,  might  he  not  have  grown  up  a 
bit  of  a  diplomatist?  I  should  like  to 
know,  also,  whether  he  was  not  himself 
subject  to  be  "  extremely  spiteful  when 
enraged." 

Then,  too,  "kept  in  houses  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  rats  and 
mice !  "  No  account  taken  of  the  game- 
some ways  of  kittens;  of  the  pleasure 
derivable  from  the  grateful  purr,  the 
gracious  movements,  the  furry  caresses; 
of  the  affection  which  man,  woman,  and 
child  have  lavished  upon  the  most  petta- 
ble  of  all  pets.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  reject  AVebster's  derivations  and 
throw  overboard  his  new  orthographies. 

As  a  member  of  the  living  household 
which  man  has  pleased  himself  in  col- 
lecting, the  cat  is  useful  but  not  slavish. 
The  bargain  which  he  struck  with  us 
was  not  submission,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  dog,  but  alliance.  "  House 
me,"  he  said,  u  smooth  my  back,  give 
me  a  bed  for  my  morning  naps,  and  I  '11 
kill  your  rats  and  purr  to  you."  What 
right  have  we  to  demand  slavishness? 
AVe  are  too  ready  to  suppose  that  every- 
thing was  made  for  man.  Perhaps  the 
feline  intellect  and  sense  of  justice  have 
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reached  the  conclusion  that  cats  were 
made  for  themselves.  Have  they  not  a 
right  to  be  as  egotistic  as  we? 

According  to  a  late  census  there  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eats 
in  England.  Counting  their  board  and 
stealing,  here  seems  a  waste;  but  count- 
ing the  vermin  they  destroy,  what  a 
prodigious  saving!  A  venerable  and 
trustworthy  grimalkin  (attached  to  tin- 
editorial  staff  of  the  London  Standard) 
assures  me  that  he  estimates  one  mouse 
and  five  rats  to  every  acre  in  England, 
making  a  total  of  ninety-one  million  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  of  these 
animals,  which  annually  consume  grain 
enough  to  feed  nearly  three  million  hu- 
man beings.  He  adds  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  incessant  exertions  of  his 
kind,  these  rodents  might  root  out  the 
present  population  of  the  island,  as  the 
Saxons  rooted  out  the  Celtic  Britons. 

Add  to  this  salvation  the  innocent 
and  home-like  pleasure  furnished;  the 
amusing  pranks  of  say  one  hundred 
thousand  kittens;  the  multitudinous 
purrings  and  rubbings  and  grave  trick- 
eries and  expositions  of  instinct;  the 
old  ladies  and  invalids  and  lonesome 
ones  whose  lives  are  cheered;  the  chil- 
dren who  are  provided  with  a  living 
doll.  True,  some  birds  suffer;  I  nit 
may  there  not  be  birds  enough  for  all? 
On  the  whole,  there  must  be  a  large 
balance  due  the  cats. 

In  spite  of  slanders  to  the  contrary, 
the  animal  is  capable  of  affection  for 
persons.  I  had  one  that  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  with  me ;  another 
that  ran  about  after  me  all  over  the 
house.  A  third,  after  a  separation  of 
five  months,  greeted  me  with  extrava- 
gant demonstrations  of  joy,  leaping  into 
my  lap,  down  again,  up  again,  rolling 
over,  tremulous  from  head  to  foot,  and 
all  the  while  purring  to  split  his  throat. 
A  cat  belonging  to  a  lady  who  died  some 
years  since  was  one  of  the  mo-t  pathetic 
of  mourners,  insisting  with  affectionate 
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persistence  upon  sitting  by  the  body, 
wailing  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and 
remaining  for  a  long  time  inconsolable. 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

It  is  true  that  in  general  the  cat  is 
fonder  of  places  than  of  people.  He 
likes  the  old  home  because  he  knows  it 
thoroughly;  because  he  has  investigated 
its  every  mouse-hole  and  studied  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  every  retreat  from  dogs 
and  other  enemies;  because  he,  a  weak 
animal,  feels  sure  that  he  can  there  feed 
and  protect  himself.  Moreover,  his 
bump  of  locality  is  prodigious,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ease  with  which  he  finds 
his  way  back  to  the  familiar  spot,  though 
carried  blindfold  a  long  distance  from 
it.  A  friend  of  mine  transported  a  cat 
several  times  five  miles  from  home,  and 
dismissed  it  into  the  wide  liberty  of 
earth,  only  to  find  it  at  his  house  when 
he  returned,  or  very  shortly  afterward. 
A  Flemish  peasant,  says  Champfleury, 
offered  to  bet  that  his  cat  would  get 
home  from  a  distance  of  eight  leagues 
sooner  than  twelve  pigeons  which  should 
be  let  loose  with  him.  The  wager  was 
accepted,  and  the  animal  won  it.  An- 
other story  of  Champfleury 's  concerns 
the  favorite  grimalkin  of  a  village  cu- 
rate, who  was  made  rector  in  a  little 
city  five  leagues  from  his  former  parish. 
Besides  the  cat,  the  priest's  family  con- 
sisted of  an  old  servant  and  a  crow. 
Tommy  was  something  of  a  thief;  the 
crow  had  a  passion  for  pecking  at  his 
quadruped  companion;  the  granny 
scolded  them  both,  and  the  rector  in- 
terested himself  in  these  small  quarrels. 
The  day  after  the  removal,  to  the  great 
grief  of  priest,  granny,  and  crow,  the  cat 
disappeared.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
found  caterwauling  around  the  old  par- 
sonage, was  seized  and  carried  back  to 
the  rectory.  A  second  flight;  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  curate  was  kept  awake  by 
the  nightly  lamentations  of  the  animal; 
another  forcible  restitution,  pussy  being 
now  in  a  frightful  state  of  leanness. 
The  old  housekeeper  tried  to  win  him 
by  kindness,  fed  him  luxuriously,  and 
left  the  pantry  open  so  that  he  could 
indulge  his  propensity  for  small  steal- 


ings. All  useless;  once  more  the  ancient 
parish  resounded  with  his  caterwaulings ; 
there  was  danger  that  wrathful  peasants 
might  blow  him  out  of  the  world  with 
sacrilegious  fowling-pieces.  But  the  af- 
fection of  the  housekeeper  followed  him, 
and  she  persuaded  a  masculine  friend 
to  undertake  his  reformation.  The  cat 
was  caught  once  more,  popped  into  a 
sack,  and  dipped  in  a  puddle,  after 
which  he  was  carried  to  the  rectory 
dripping  wet  and  in  a  state  of  indig- 
nation which  can  be  imagined.  The 
remedy  was  effectual,  and  here  ended 
his  escapades. 

Cats  are  made  uneasy  by  changes  in 
their  domicile.  When  I  lately  had  a 
door  opened  between  two  rooms  in  my 
house,  my  two  pussies  surveyed  the 
operations  of  the  carpenters  with  evi- 
dent anxiety  and  distrust,  frequently 
coming  up  to  me  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say,  Do  you  know  what  these 
men  are  about?  The  door  finished, 
they  examined  it  from  one  side;  walked 
around  the  chimney  and  examined  it 
from  the  other  side;  peered  through, 
drew  back,  looked  aloft,  smelled,  inves- 
tigated in  every  fashion;  all  this  before 
venturing  to  make  use  of  the  new  pas- 
sage. If  there  is  a  packing  of  trunks,  a 
preparation  for  removal  or  for  a  jour- 
ney, these  animals  are  equally  disturbed. 
In  short,  they  are  silver  gray  conserva- 
tives. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  cats  be- 
cause dogs  hate  them.  We  defer  over- 
much to  the  opinion  of  the  dog  because 
he  is  "  faithful,"  or  in  other  words,  be- 
cause he  is  our  humble  boot-licker  and 
toady.  One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions 
of  my  boyhood  consisted  in  watching  the 
warfare  which  was  carried  on  against 
the  canine  race  by  a  little  and  lissome 
black  tabby  who  abode  in  the  principal 
' '  store  ' '  of  the  village.  She  seemed 
to  be  crazy  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her 
kind:  she  went  at  every  dog-skin  on 
four  legs  the  moment  she  saw  it;  dis- 
parity of  size  or  numbers  was  a  matter 
of  no  consideration.  On  one  occasion 
a  cur  rolled  howling  out  of  the  store 
in  agony;  two  other  canines,  who  had 
heard  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  arrived 
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simultaneously  ;  whereupon  the  black 
p.-iws  struck  out  right,  left,  and  for- 
ward, OIK-,  two.  three,  witli  the  qniek- 
ness  of  rapiers:  the  result  being  a  vic- 
torious cat  in  the  middle  and  three  yelp- 
iii'j-  fugitives  taking  three  different  roads 
for  safety.  The  miller's  black  and  tan 
terrier,  bavin--  been  once  pitched  bleed- 
ing down  a  staircase,  conceived  such  a 
terror  of  this  fierce  avenger  of  centuries 
of  wrong,  that,  when  his  master  came  to 
the  store  for  groceries,  he  could  not  be 
wheedled  nearer  than  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  but  re- 
mained there  barking  anxiously  until 
the  imprudent  human  should  return. 
As  for  the  postmaster's  dog,  a  long, 
lean,  and  frou/y  spaniel,  much  given  to 
pointing  and  setting  at  stray  bones  and 
swill-pails,  scarcely  a  week  passed  that 
he  was  not  caught  in  the  storekeeper's 
garden  and  soundly  scratched  for  his 
poachings.  Hurry  scurry  through  the 
squash  vines  and  green  corn;  dog  "a 
leetle  ahead,"  but  pussy  close  on  his 
bushy  tail  ;  now  the  fugitive  reaches 
the  board  fence  and  squats  for  a  leap; 
in  that  moment  a  streak  of  furry  light- 
ning mounts  his  back  and  draws  a  yelp; 
away  now  to  another  hopeful  corner, 
and  another  and  another;  a  lucky  bound 
at  last  and  then  a  straight  race  for  life; 
of  course  the  longest  legs  win  it.  This 
feline  fencer  was  tremendous  on  eyes; 
she  lunged  right  at  them  and  held  on 
like  a  tiger.  I  have  seen  a  short-legged, 
stout-bodied,  obstinate  cur  whirl  her 
three  times  around  his  head,  with  her 
claws  fastened  in  the  skin  of  his  stolid 
physiognomy.  She  was  pitched  a  couple 
of  yards  at  last,  and  with  great  violence; 
but  the  moment  she  struck  earth  she  was 
up  like  Antaeus,  and  at  him  again.  Of 
all  the  dogs  in  the  neighboring  country, 
only  big  Pomp  Wheeler  was  ever  known 
to  make  Pussy  Lewis  turn  her  tail. 
Both  these  heroic  combatants  are  now 
with  Hector  and  Julius  Caesar.  Peace 
to  their  manes,  such  as  they  had! 

Have  cats  intellect?  A  living  French- 
man, resurrecting  and  amplifying  some 
nonsense  of  Descartes,  has  undertaken 
to  prove  that  the  spiritual  action  of  the 
lower  animals  is  not  intelligent  but  au- 


tomatic.      Tats   dream;    sometimes   they 
dream  terrible  things,  as  vou  can 
their  twitching!  and  cryin^s;   sometimes 
what  is  agri-fable.  ,,,.,  i,v  ,i,,.jr 

awakening  with  a  look    and    go.-r 
pleasure.       Now,  can    any    one    tell    me 
positively  whether  dreaming  is  a 
of  mental  power,  or  whether  it  demands 
something  as  high  as  automatic  ability? 
My  own  heresy  is    that  a   divan, i 
mal    must   be    a  thinking    animal,    and 
that  a  thinking  animal  must  poss> 
tellect.     As    to    the  question,    "  What 
is  intellect?"    I  decline  to  try  to  an- 
swer it,  foreseeing  that  I  shall  not  have 
time  enough  in   this   life.     All    that    I 
venture  to  urge  is  that  the  brain  action 
of  tho  cat   probably  differs   from    our 
brain  action  in  degree  rather  than  in 
nature. 

Observe  the  patient  intelligence  with 
which  he  performs  his  special  duty  of 
watching  for  prey.  He  loves  e;. 
warmth;  but  he  will  sit  for  hours  in  the 
cold  beside  a  mouse-hole ;  and  before  he 
commenced  his  siege  he  had  examined 
the  whole  room  to  see  if  there  wa<  any 
other  exit  for  the  vermin;  he  had  effect- 
ed a  reconnoissance  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Mohawk  scalp-hunter, 
or  an  experienced  general.  During  the 
last  summer  my  two  youthful  cats  ac- 
complished such  a  slaughter  of  birds  as 
made  my  heart  ache,  bringing  in  one  or 
two  nearly  every  day.  Now  it  must  re- 
quire no  little  reflection,  caution,  and 
adroitness,  to  enable  an  animal  who  has 
merely  legs  to  catch  one  who  has  both 
legs  and  wings.  If  the  reader  doubts, 
let  him  try  it,  and  thou-h  he  take  a  bag 
of  salt  with  him,  I  wager  that  he  does 
not  bring  home  a  robin.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  plaintive  mew  . 
noyance  with  which  my  hunters  watched 
a  bird  who  was  obviously  beyond  their 
reach. 

Champflcury  tells  us  of  a  cat  who 
i  divide  her  game  between  her 
master  and  her  kittens,  only  she  always 
brought  her  rats  to  the  former  and  her 
mice  to  the  latter,  judging  that  the 
larger  creature  needed  and  could  man- 
age the  bigger  mouthfuls.  M\  .V 
opens  a  door  which  is  ajar  most  judi- 
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ciously;  he  does  not  put  nose  or  foot 
into  the  opening,  knowing  that  the 
former  might  get  banged  and  the  latter 
pinched;  he  places  one  paw  against  the 
obstacle,  braces  himself  side  wise  on  the 
other  three  legs,  and  so  pushes;  the 
operation  is  admirable  for  caution  and 
for  calculation  of  the  needed  power.  In 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  a  magnificent  torn, 
weighing  eight  pounds,  who  opened 
doors  by  leaping  up,  seizing  the  knob 
forcibly  between  his  fore-paws,  and  turn- 
ing it,  his  only  defect  in  the  matter  being 
that  he  could  not  close  the  door  after 
him.  Some  years  ago  a  family  residing 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  alarmed 
by  what  the  servants  supposed  to  be  a 
ghost,  and  the  lady  of  the  house,  a  thief. 
An  outside  door  was  repeatedly  opened, 
no  one  entering  but  the  cat.  In  spite 
of  watching,  nobody  was  discovered,  and 
the  mystery  grew  to  be  frightful.  At 
last  the  ghost  was  caught,  and  it  proved 
to  be  pussy.  She  had  observed,  she  had 
reflected,  she  had  drawn  an  inference; 
in  other  words,  she  had  performed  three 
distinct  intellectual  operations.  The 
result  was  that  she  knew  how  to  open 
doors  by  leaping  up  to  the  latch  and 
pressing  her  paw  on  the  thumb-piece. 

Champfleury  quotes  from  the  Baron 
von  Gleichen,  a  German  diplomatist  of 
the  last  century,  a  story  which  shows 
the  feline  powers  of  observation  and 
reasoning.  The  baron  had  noticed  that 
his  cat  was  much  interested  in  the  mys- 
tery of  mirrors,  looking  at  her  own  re- 
flection in  them,  withdrawing,  approach- 
ing, and  scratching  at  the  frames.  His 
mirrors  being  all  set  in  pieces  of  furni-' 
ture,  and  an  obstacle  being  thereby  put 
to  the  animal's  investigations,  he  bought 
for  her  especial  use  a  toilette  glass  and 
placed  it  in  the  middle  of  a  room.  Pussy 
discovered  it,  walked  up  to  it,  butted 
against  it,  and  thus  assured  herself  that 
it  resembled  the  others.  Next  she 
rushed  behind  it  repeatedly,  each  time 
running  faster  than  before.  Not  catch- 
ing a  cat  in  this  manner,  she  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  mirror,  and  looked  first 
along  the  rear  and  then  along  the  front. 
Her  conclusion  evidently  was,  that,  as 


this  strange  creature  which  she  had 
seen  was  neither  before  the  glass,  nor 
behind  it,  it  must  be  inside.  Sitting  up 
on  her  hind  legs,  she  stretched  out  her 
fore  paws  and  carefully  felt  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  until  she  had  satisfied 
herself  that  it  was  too  thin  to  contain 
anything  of  the  bigness  of  a  cat.  This 
fact  established  in  her  mind,  she  seemed 
to  come  to  the  decision  that  here  was  a 
phenomenon  which  was  beyond  the  circle 
of  her  ideas  and  which  it  was  therefore 
useless  for  her  to  investigate;  and,  giv- 
ing it  up  with  a  common-sense  prompt- 
ness worthy  of  the  imitation  of  many 
human  philosophers  who  have  got  be- 
yond their  depth,  she  walked  away  from 
the  mirror  and  never  afterwards  was 
seen  to  look  into  one. 

As  for  feline  language,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  of  its  existence,  nor  of  its  easy 
comprehensibility  to  those  who  are  born 
to  it.  When  one  of  my  cats  comes  in 
hungry  from  a  fruitless  expedition,  he 
smells  of  his  comrade's  nose  to  see  if  the 
latter  has  had  dinner,  and,  if  the  mute 
response  is  a  fragrant  one,  he  ' '  yowps  " 
for  his  share.  From  this  simple  means 
of  communication  up  to  the  mew  of  dis- 
tress, the  mew  of  inquiry  for  the  where- 
abouts of  the  family,  the  krr  of  joy  at 
finding  some  one,  the  purr  of  calm  satis- 
faction, the  caterwauling  of  rage,  the 
spitting  of  fright,  and  the  vastly  various 
notes  of  love-making,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive gamut.  Much  of  it  is  comprehensi- 
ble to  us,  and  all  of  it  is  perfectly  com- 
prehensible to  cats.  Have  they  not 
orators  and  songsters  among  them  who 
are  reckoned  superior  to  other  orators 
and  songsters  ?  I  doubt  it  not.  When 
two  fuiyy  rivals  or  lovers  squall  at 
each  other  by  the  hour  together  under 
the  light  of  the  moon,  do  you  suppose 
that  they  are  not  saying  a  great  deal  and 
that  it  is  not  all  understood  ?  The  sup- 
position that  so  much  noise  is  made 
without  a  meaning  is  preposterous.  A 
vast  store  would  be  added  to  man's 
knowledge,  if  he  could  fully  compre- 
hend the  speech  of  animals.  He  might 
learn  that  what  he  now  calls  instinct  is 
reason,  and  that  on  some  points  it  is  a 
reason  as  acute  as  his  own. 
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Let  us  turn  to  cat  morality.  Here  we 
make  the  same  distinction  as  if  we 
were  studying  human  nature;  we  must 
divide  morality  into  the  natural  and  the 
social,  the  innate  and  the  acquired. 
Can  it  be  absolutely  proved  that  natural 
morality  includes  anythirp_r  more  than 
the  proper  play  of  the  affections?  Sup- 
posing this  to  constitute  the  whole  of  it, 
the  cats  certainly  possess  it;  at  least 
they  possess  all  of  it  that  is  necessary  or 
even  possible  to  an  animal  in  their  con- 
ditions. A  mother  who  has  three  or 
four  children  at  a  birth,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  births  a  year,  cannot  follow 
each  and  every  one  of  her  offspring  with 
affection  and  care  during  all  her  life. 
But  while  the  kittens  may  be  under 
their  parent's  charge,  what  a  beautiful 
spectacle  of  love  she  exhibits!  The 
paws  open  and  shut  softly;  the  whole 
face  expresses  gratitude,  joy,  and  affec- 
tion. No  other  quadruped  is  so  morally 
and  physically  beautiful  in  the  act  of 
nursing  its  young. 

The  cat  brings  her  kittens  to  her 
master  to  have  them  admired  and  to  se- 
cure their  adoption  into  the  family.  If 
he  takes  one  up  and  caresses  it,  she  rubs 
against  his  legs  with  maternal  pride  and 
thankfulness,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
cannot  always  repress  a  little  mew  of 
anxiety.  What  if  he  should  drop  it? 
You  can  see  a  shudder  in  her  eyes  as 
she  thinks  of  that,  and  if  it  is  dropped, 
sin-  -eizes  it  hastily  and  bears  it  away 
indignantly.  After  the  nursing  comes 
the  education :  the  mother  renewing  her 
youth  to  join  in  the  sports  of  her  infant; 
now  and  then  a  velvety  pat  to  signify, 
"Enough!  don't  be  silly;  "  the  largest 
share  of  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  can  lap, 
and  presents  of  mice  as  soon  as  it  can 
devour;  a  wise  and  yet  tender  initiation 
into  the  maturities  of  feline  existence. 
It  is  true  that  tabbies  are  sometimes 
jealous  of  the  superior  favor  granted  to 
their  playful  babies.  But  I  have  actu- 
ally seen  a  human  mother  who  sought 
to  be  the  rival  of  her  own  daughter. 

When  to  maternal  affection  we  have 
added  the  affection  of  gratitude  which 
the  cat  bears  to  her  master  or  mistress, 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  natural 


morality  of  the   ipaoin,      A^   f,,r  its  so- 
cial ethics,  they  depend,  like   the 
ethics  of    man,  on    education.      You  c.in 
teach  a  cat   that  it    i>  I 
he  won't  stop  it.  he  will  at    least    |] 
guilty   con^-iene,.;  ]„.    w;|j    S(jU.lt 
ecivc   his   punishment,   or    he    will    run 
away  to  a\oid  it.      Kvcii   hi<   |*XO»f    in- 
stincts of  the  chase  can  he  0 
tuition.     Multitudes    of    us    ha\e    -,->'\\ 
"happy  families,"  in   which 
peaceably  with  mice  and  birds.      1  h  t\.- 
been   amused  in   Barnum's  Mu-eum  to 
observe  two  diminutive  m..- 
relin^  for  a  bed  on  the  lar-e.  furry  llank 
of    a    monstrous    Thomas   of    Angora. 
What  struck  me,  however,  a«  humiliat- 
ing to  my  human    vanity.  wa>   tl: 
that  this  cat  purred  on  being  stroked  bv 
a  monkey,    precisely    as   if   he   h 
ccived   the  same  compliment    from    mv- 
self.     Yigneul-Marville  tells  us  of  a  lady 
at  Paris  who  taught   a  dog,  a   • 
sparrow,  and  a  mouse  to  live  \»_ 
like  brothers  and  sisters,  -leepin^  in  the 
same  bed  and  eating  out  of  tin 
plate.     The  dog  was  the   most  selfish, 
probably  as  being  the  bi^ot :  })Ut  jj. 
though     he     helped     himself    first     ami 
heartily,  he  allowed  certain  moi>el-  to 
the  cat;  and   both  these  larger  animals 
surrendered  the  little  hits  to  the  t\ 
and  the  mouse.    The  <lo_r  licked  the  cat, 
and  the  cat  licked  the  do_r:  the  mouse 
played  unhurt  bet  ween  the  feline  paws; 
the   sparrow    pecked    one    and    another 
without  losing  a  feather.     The    H 
this  family  of  brutes  was  never  disturbed 
by  a  quarrel. 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  the 
cat  has  a  high    moral  standing.     Con- 
sidering his  limited  mean-  for  wu.-hing 
himself,  he  certainly  performs  that  duty 
with  praiseworthy  zeal.     He  is  temper- 
ate also,  not  only  as  to  strong   liquors, 
but  in  the  matter  of   eating.     Such   a 
thinir    as    a   gluttonous,   corpulent,   un- 
wieldy   feline   is    almost   -unknown.      I 
did,  however,  have  one  gourmand  of  a 
cat.  who  was  M>  lazy  and  luxuri» 
he  would  eat  lying  down,   ami 
that  he  was  no  good  at  hunting, 
member  his  having   a  half-hour' 
with   a  ehipmunk,   which  ended  in   no 
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greater  victory  than  that  the  squirrel 
beat  a  retreat.  Both  creatures  were  out 
of  breath;  the  cat  lay  down  and  panted; 
the  savage  foe  squatted.  Then  at  it 
again,  pussy  cuffing  and  spitting,  the 
squirrel  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  snap- 
ping and  squeaking.  As  I  have  already 
said,  my  corpulent  friend  remained  mas- 
ter of  the  field  of  battle,  but  so  tired 
that  he  slept  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Have  cats  religion?  Let  us  not  has- 
tily decide  to  the  contrary.  My  two  cats 
are  aware  of  no  one  who  has  more  good- 
ness or  puissance  than  I;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  their  veneration  for  me  is 
religious,  or  at  least  superstitious.  Of 
course,  they  see  other  mighty  men  and 
some  mighty  women  (for  instance,  the 
cook) ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
in  their  minds  that,  because  I  have 
rivals,  therefore  I  am  commonplace.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
purrings  with  which  they  greet  me  as 
soon  as  possible  after  daybreak  consti- 
tute a  species  of  morning  devotion.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  a'  sham  deity,  but  so 
were  Moloch,  Baal,  Lucifer,  and  Ash- 
taroth  false  gods,  and  yet  they  were 
honestly  and  zealously  bowed  down  to. 

I  have  so  often  alluded  to  my  cats 
that  I  feel  bound  to  interpolate  a  his- 
tory of  them.  Nearly  two  years  ago  I 
adopted  a  couple  of  twins,  a  brother  and 
a  sister,  Patrick  and  Bridget.  They 
were  born  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  amid 
the  rejoicings  of  our  Hibernian  fellow- 
citizens.  Both  had  dappled-gray  coats, 
but  Patrick  was  distinguished  by  his 
coarser  hair  and  larger  frame,  while 
Bridget's  glossy  fur  and  elegant  out- 
lines were  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers. Different  morale  also:  the  brother 
grew  up  mild,  sociable,  and  affable;  you 
could  see  it  in  his  countenance.  The 
sister  remained  wild;  she  was  suspicious 
of  your  intentions;  she  was  always  on 
the  lookout  for  her  safety;  she  was 
caught  with  •difficulty,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  be  held:  she  had  the  expression 
of  a  beast  of  the  forest.  Amazing  was" 
their  agility  in  play,  and  quite  equal 
their  activity  after  victuals.  It  took 
two  persons  to  feed  them;  one  to  set 
down  the  dish  and  another  to  hold  the 


animals,  and  even  then  they  often  broke 
away  and  upset  the  mess.  To  see  them 
standing  on  their  hind  legs,  pawing  at 
the  plate  of  meat  or  saucer  of  milk,  was 
as  appetizing  as  mustard.  The  dinner- 
bell  they  soon  learned  to  comprehend, 
rushing  for  the  dining-room  at  the  sound 
of  it  in  a  style  which  reminded  one  of 
old  times  in  our  hotels  and  steamboats, 
and  once  there,  soliciting  food  with  great 
energy  in  their  several  fashions.  Bridg- 
et's habit  was  to  mount  a  chair,  stick 
out  her  head,  glare  like  a  hungry  "  poor 
white  "  of  the  South,  and  mew  perse- 
veringly.  Patrick,  a  gentleman  by  in- 
stinct, tried  what  singing  and  rubbing 
could  do.  Both  were  excessively  polite 
in  the  matter  of  receiving  caresses.  A 
single  touch  on  the  spine  would  make 
them  rise  to  their  feet  and  arch  their 
backs,  meanwhile  pouring  out  a  stream 
of  purr.  Tigers  in  hunting,  they  were 
sure  shots  on  any  mouse  who  came  with- 
in range,  and  they  effected  among  birds 
a  perfect  massacre  of  the  innocents.  I 
was  obliged  to  compose  myself  by  re- 
flecting that,  if  the  Maker  of  all  things 
taught  his  cats  to  catch  his  robins,  I  had 
no  right  to  be  miserable  over  it. 

After  a  time  we  were  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  a  kitten,  a  pure  Maltese  with- 
o'ut  speck  of  white,  to  add  him  to  our 
family.  Fierce  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Patrick  and  Bridget,  who  lost  their  ap- 
petites and  kept  out  of  the  house;  or,  if 
set  to  eat  with  the  new-comer,  spit  ven- 
omously and  ran  away.  After  a  while, 
however,  this  bitterness  disappeared  un- 
der the  pressure  of  hunger  and  of  daily 
habituation.  The  Maltese  was  as  dif- 
ferent from  Patrick  and  Bridget  as  they 
were  from  each  other.  The  most  socia- 
ble of  creatures,  he  yelled  to  be  taken 
up,  sang  like  a  music-box  in  response 
to  a  touch,  was  willing  to  sleep  under 
bedclothes,  would  endure  anything  for 
human  companionship.  Having  com- 
menced life  in  a  fish  shop,  he  had  a  re- 
markable taste  for  New  Haven  oysters, 
a  delicacy  which  was  rather  disdained 
by  his  two  comrades.  Like  other  pet 
cats,  he  Avas  exceedingly  fond  of  warmth, 
and  would  lie  imprudently  near  the  fire. 
The  result  was  that  he  had  a  fit,  and 
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bi;came  for  a  time  sickly  and  absurdly- 
stolid.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  snoozed 
on  a  rug  before  a  Franklin  stove,  a  bit 
of  red-hot  anthracite  rolled  down  from 
the  grate  and  lodged  on  his  stomach. 
Kitty  looked  at  it  and  refused  to  stir; 
seemed  to  declare  that  nothing  should 
get  him  up;  only  started  from  his  bed 
when  a  large  hole  had  been  burnt  in  his 
waistcoat.  This  adventure,  coupled 
with  his  previous  dullness,  infuriated  us 
into  giving  him  the  name  of  Stupid,  a 
sarcasm  which  still  clings  to  him,  al- 
though he  no  longer  deserves  it.  There 
is  one  elevated  taste,  however,  which 
he  has  never  shared  with  his  compan- 
ions. As  is  proper  in  the  friends  of  a 
literary  man,  Patrick  and  Bridget  have 
developed  a  great  fondness  for  manu- 
scripts, always  selecting  them  to  sit  or 
lie  upon  when  attainable. 

When  Bridget  died  (was  she  indeed 
poisoned  while  foraging  in  a  neighbor's 
yard?)  Patrick  became  thoroughly  rec- 
onciled with  Stupid.  But  even  the 
solace  of  this  friendship  did  not  cause 
the  Maltese's  life  to  run  smoothly.  He 
was  a  cat  of  misfortunes;  he  had  a  dis- 
ease which  a  young  medical  friend  pro- 
nounced to  be  typhoid  fever;  his  ears 
were  hot,  his  strength  gone,  and  three 
circular  bald  spots  disfigured  his  beauti- 
ful pelisse.  The  spots  were  rubbed  with 
an  oiotment  of  lard  and  zinc,  which  he 
licked  off;  and  he  was  bathed  in  a  de- 
coction of  oak  bark,  which  puckered  up 
his  tongue  so  that  he  couldn't  lick  it 
off;  and  the  result  of  the  cjlual  treatment 
was  that  he  survived.  Next  came  a 
swelling  in  his  left  ear.  Another  young 
medical  friend  declared  it  an  external 
symptom  of  an  abscess  in  the  head. 
Tied  up  in  a  towel,  he  was  laid  on  a 
table,  and  the  swelling  was  lanced.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  mew  of  surprise 
and  pain  as  he  raised  his  agonized  eyes 
and  stared  at  the  surgeon  when  the 
knife  pierced  the  flesh.  But  he  did -not 
struggle;  he  seemed  to  realize  at  once 
that  this  thing  was  for  his  good;  and, 
after  a  glare  of  inquiry,  he  submitted 
in  perfect  quiet  to  the  suites  of  the  oper- 
ation. Now  came  a  treatment  of  lint; 
then  a  second  lancing,  a  third,  and 


many;  at  last  he  would  sit  up  without 
compulsion  to  have  his  BU  treated;  in 
fact,  I  am  ready  to  risk  a  (Quaker's  oath 
that  he  held  his  head  on  one  side,  SO  that 
it  might  be  got  at  the  , 
recovery  was  a  long  business. 

At  the  suggestion  and  expense  of  the 
human  infant  of  the  family,  the  two 
cats  celebrated  Patrick's  hist  birthday, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hibernian  popu- 
lation. While  masses  were  said  in  tlie 
churches  and  processions  trampled  after 
music  through  the  streets,  the  cats 
feasted  within  on  lumps  of  raw  meat 
and  slaked  their  thirst  from  a  pint  of 
milk  set  out  for  them  in  a  quiet  closet. 
They  ate  and  slept  well  all  day.  Next 
morning  they  went  to  the  closet,  and 
stared  in  amazement  to  see  no  milk 
there.  I  should  like  to  know  what  they 
thought  of  that  day's  dispensation,  and 
of  the  comparatively  dry  time  which 
followed  it. 

Every  morning  they  come  up  to  the 
bedrooms  to  worship  their  false  gods 
(ourselves)  and  to  get  a  nap.  Every 
afternoon  Stupid  is  seized  by  a  certain 
lady,  who  insists  upon  his  taking  another 
nap  with  her,  a  beneficence  against 
which  he  sometimes  rebels,  seeking 
refuge  in  alien  gardens  and  other  wil- 
dernesses. He  is  a  favorite  because  of 
his  singularly  thick,  soft,  and  glossy 
fur,  and  because  in  his  youth  he  was  so 
affectionate  and  pettable.  But  he  is 
pettable  no  longer;  he  does  not  often 
deign  to  sing  when  he  is  stroked;  he 
is  a  spoiled  baby.  Meanwhile  coarse- 
haired  Patrick  purrs  most  gratefully 
under  caresses;  moreover  he  bows  and 
scrapes  and  humps  his  back  like  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school;  there  never 
was  a  more  courteous  and  affable  gri- 
malkin. 

1C  very  week  or  two  I  observe  some 
new  eccentricity  in  these  animals.  One 
whim  is  to  select  a  particular  spot  for 
repose,  sleep  there  regularly  for  a  while, 
and  afterwards  never  go  near  it.  Now 
you  will  always  find  one  in  the  hall; 
next  week  he  takes  his  nap  on  a  par- 
ticular chair;  then  on  a  special  bed  or 
sofa:  then  up  <:arret.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  course  of  time  they  will  become 
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as  notional  as  two  old  bachelors.  This 
need  of  variety,  this  disgust  taken  to  old 
things  without  any  assignable  reason,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  points  in  which 
cats  resemble  human  creatures. 

But  I  must  return  to  Champfleury. 
He  has  one  interesting  chapter  on  the 
love  of  distinguished  characters  for  cats. 
Here,  by  the  way,  one  is  tempted  to 
look  through  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
scope and  ask,  Why  not  "  the  love  of 
cats  for  distinguished  characters  "  ? 

Tasso  addressed  the  finest  of  his  son- 
nets to  his  cat;  Petrarch  had  his  favorite 
cat  embalmed  in  the  Egyptian  style; 
Cardinal  Wolsey  gave  audience  with  his 
cat  seated  beside  him.  There  is  or  was 
a  statue  in  a  niche  of  the  ancient  prison 
of  Newgate,  representing  the  famous 
Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
with  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  cat. 
Mahomet  on  one  occasion  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  his  robe,  so  that  he  might  rise 
without  disturbing  his  cat,  which  was 
sleeping  on  it.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
great  prime  minister  of  France,  always 
kept  a  number  of  kittens  in  his  cabi- 
net to  amuse  him  with  their  pranks. 
Chateaubriand  loved  cats  all  his  life, 
and  his  passion  for  them  was  so  noto- 
rious, that  when  he  was  ambassador  at 
Rome,  the  Pope  made  him  a  present  of 
one.  Michelet,  the  historian  and  the 
essayist  on  Love  and  Woman,  is  so 
fond  of  these  animals  that  he  will  even 
pet  a  deformed  one,  and  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  molested.  Moncrif,  a  clever 
French  writer  and  member  of  the 


Academy,  was  another  cat  lover,  and 
wrote  Les  Lettres  sur  les  Chats.  Then 
come  the  German  story-writer,  Hoff- 
mann, the  French  poets  Baudelaire, 
Gautier,  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  historian 
Merimee,  and  our  own  Edgar  Poe,  be- 
sides a  well  -  known  list  of  English 
writers.  On  the  whole,  the  cats  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  inti- 
mates. 

There  have  been  artists  who  have 
loved  this  creature  well  enough  to  do 
much  good  work  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing him.  Champfleury's  book  is  illus- 
trated by  eighty  excellent  wood-cuts, 
which  give  us  at  least  a  hint  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  line  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Romans,  the  Japanese;  by 
the  German  Gottfried  Mind,  u  the 
Raphael  of  cats;"  by  the  Dutch  Cor- 
nelius Wischer;  by  the  Frenchmen, 
Grandville,  Rouviere,  and  Delacroix; 
by  the  English  Burbank,  and  several 
others.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  very  best  of  these  limners  of  the 
feline  race  is  the  Japanese  Hok'sai,  or 
Fo-Koa-Say,  an  artist  of  really  distin- 
guished merit,  who  died  some  fifty 
years  since,  leaving  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  sketches,  many  of  which  have 
reached  Paris.  The  cats  of  Hok'sai 
are  so  plump  and  smooth  and  gracious, 
that  you  feel  a  desire  to  catch  and 
fondle  them.  They  are  even  more  like 
nature  than  the  best  work  of  Delacroix, 
and  they  are  hardly  surpassed  by  the 
highly  finished  pieces  of  Mind  and 
Wischer  and  Burbank. 

/.   W.  DeForest. 
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No  American  story-teller  has  of  late  years 
had  greater  success,  of  a  good  kind,  than 
Mr.  Eggleston,  who  in  four  years  has  given 
us  consecutively,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmas- 
ter,  The  End   of   the   World,   The   Mys- 
tery of  Metropolisville,  and  now  The  Cir- 
cuit Rider.    His  books  have  been  read  by  the 
hundred  thousands ;  they  have  been  respect- 
fully considered  by  the  most  difficult  criti- 
cism umongst  us,  they  have  been  translated, 
we  believe,  and  misunderstood  in  the  Revue 
dc  Deux  Mondes,  they  have  enjoyed  the  im- 
mortality of  English  republication.     They 
merited  us  much.     They  were  exceedingly 
well  theorized.     Mr.  Eggleston  considered 
the  vast  fields  of  fiction  lying  untouched  in 
the  region  of  his  birth  and  the  home  of  his 
early   manhood,  and  for  his  plots,  scenes, 
and  characters,  he  acted  on  Mr.  Grceley's 
famous   advice,  and  went  West.     It  must 
have  been  that  he   truthfully  painted   the 
conditions  and  people   whom   he  aimed  to 
portray,  for  it   was  in   the  West   that  his 
popularity  began,  and  it  is  there  doubtless 
that  it  is  now  the  greatest.     He  does  not 
deal  with  the  contemporary  West,  but  with 
the  West  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago;  and 
except  in  The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville  he 
does  not  leave  the  familiar  ground  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.     The  scene  of  his  first  two 
stories  is  in  Southern  Indiana,  that  of  the 
last  is  in  Southern  Ohio.     On  this  ground 
he  was  at  home,  yet  he  was  able  to  view  all 
the  people  and  situations  from  the  outside, 
and  in  the  light   of  subsequent   life  in  the 
East.     Some  disadvantages  came  from  this 
advantage.     He  was   too  conscious  of  the 

i  Tke  Circuit  Rider:  A  Tale  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
By  EDWARD  EQGLESTON.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  1874. 

Thorpe  Regis.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  The 
Rose  -  Garden  and  Unawares.  Boston  :  Roberta 
Brothers.  1874. 
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oddity  of  his  material,  and  he  placed  an 
inartistic   stress   upon   unimportant    details 
of  dialect,    customs,  and    chai 
in  The  Circuit  Rider,  he  >t..|,-  iV.,m  time  to 
time,  in  the  description  of  some  ni.l 
tesque  scene,  to  make  the  reader  an 
or  defiant  apology  for  treating  of  Mi.-h  un- 
refined matters ;   or,  if  he   has  some  wild 
incident  or  trait   to  handle,  ] 
patiate  upon  it  and  caress  its  Hn-ularity. 
This  is  bad  art,  as  Mr.  Egglestun  must  him- 
self feel,  and  he  ought  not  to  indulge  it. 
The  novelist's  business  is  to  paint  such  t'.icts 
of  character   and  custom  as  he  finds  so 
strongly  that    their    relative   value   in    his 
picture  will  be  at    once  apparent  to   the 
reader  without  a  won!  of  comment :  other- 
wise his  historical  picture  falJs  to  t! 
of  the  panorama  with  a  showman  lecturing 
upon  the  striking  points  and  picking  them 
out  for  observance  with  a  long  stick.    It  is 
not  in  this  way  that  the  masters  of  the  art 
which   Mr.   Eggleston   reveres    accomplish 
their  results.    Bjornson    does    not    add  a 
word  to  impress  on  our  imaginations   the 
Norwegian  incidents  and  characters  he  >et> 
before  us  in  Arm;  and  Turge'nieff,  in  such  a 
Russian  tale  as   The  Lear  of  the  Steppes, 
leaves  all  comment  to  the  reader.    Every- 
thing necessary  to  the  reader's  intelligence 
should  be  quietly  and  artfully  supplied,  and 
nothing  else  should  be  added. 

We  speak  the  more  frankly  of  this  blem- 
ish in  Mr.  E^h -ton's  last  work  because 
we  find  The  Circuit  Kider  such  a  vast  ad- 
vance upon  his  former  stories.  The  My.-u-ry 
of  Metropolisville  was  disappointing;  for 
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Doctrine.  New  York :  Appleton.  1874. 
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Abbey,  on  December  8,  1873,  by  F.  Max  ' 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Comparatire  Philology  at  Word  ; 
with  an  Introductory  Sermon  by  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New  York  : 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  1874. 
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London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1873. 
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though  it  showed  a  good  sense  of  character 
and  the  story  was  interesting,  it  was  not  so 
fresh  as  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  and  it 
had  not  such  poetic  elements  as  The  End 
of  the  World.  It  was  not  an  advance ;  it 
was  something  of  a  retrogression.  But  in 
our  pleasure  with  The  Circuit  Ilider  we 
have  been  willing  to  forget  this,  and  we 
are  glad  to  recognize  the  author  in  his  most 
fortunate  effort.  The  story  is  of  backwoods 
life  in  Ohio  at  the  time  when  the  Methodists 
began  to  establish  the  foundations  of  their 
church  in  the  new  land,  among  the  children 
of  the  Indian-fighters  and  pioneers,  and  the 
hero  of  the  story  is  one  of  those  ardent 
young  preachers  who  throughout  the  South- 
west were  known  as  circuit  riders.  They 
were  each  given  a  certain  field  of  labor  by 
the  Conference,  and  they  traveled  on  horse- 
back from  point  to  point  in  this  field, 
preaching,  praying,  and  turning  sinners  to 
repentance,  and  at  due  seasons  assembling 
their  forces  in  mighty  camp-meetings,  and 
gathering  whole  neighborhoods  into  the  ca- 
pacious bosom  of  their  church  at  once.  No 
history  is  more  picturesque  or  dramatic  than 
theirs,  and  Mr.  Eggleston  has  well  called 
their  time  the  heroic  age. 

The  tale  is  a  very  simple  love-story,  in 
which  Morton  Goodwin,  amidst  the  lawless 
impulses  of  his  first  youth,  is  converted  to 
Methodism,  and  becomes  the  Circuit  Rider, 
and  Patty  Lumsden,  the  prettiest  and  rich- 
est and  proudest  girl  of  the  region,  who,  pre- 
serving in  the  backwoods  the  tradition  of  the 
Old  Virginia  Anglicanism  of  her  mother's 
family,  resents  his  conversion,  and  ends  by 
becoming  herself  a  Methodist,  and  in  due 
course  the  Circuit  Rider's  wife.  Abundant 
incident  of  many  sorts  promotes  and  delays 
this  conclusion,  and  all  the  persons  of  an 
early  Western  neighborhood  figure  before 
us.  The  civilizing  forces  of  Methodism  in 
conflict  with  the  native  tendencies  to  horse- 
stealing,  counterfeiting,  bloodshed,  drunk- 
enness, gaming,  and  dancing  are  very  well 
and  very  distinctly  studied.  The  coarse- 
ness, touched  here  and  there  with  inborn 
delicacy  and  fineness;  the  sordid  rapacity 
of  some  and  the  barbaric  generosity  of  most ; 
the  despotism  of  public  opinion ;  the  eleva- 
tion and  purifying  of  popular  feeling  by  the 
strong  religious  fervors  of  Methodism,  are 
facts  of  the  time  and  place  very  forcibly 
seized.  The  heroine  is  a  real  girl,  as  Mr. 
Eggleston's  heroines  are  apt  to  be,  and  the 
hero  is  a  heartily  conceived  ideal  of  young 
manhood  submitting  itself  to  duty,  and  turn- 
ing its  wild  tendencies  to  account  in  battling 


with  sin  and  in  personal  encounter  with 
unrepentant  sinners  ;  for  Morton  Goodwin's 
spiritual  progress  is  from  the  point  where 
he  helps  to  break  up  a  Methodist  meeting, 
to  the  point  where  he  leads  the  sheriffs 
posse  in  thrashing  and  dispersing  the  in- 
terlopers at  a  camp-meeting  in  which  he  is 
himself  an  exhorter.  Yet  we  confess  that 
the  glimpse  we  have  of  the  fair,  the  wily, 
and  (as  it  is  hinted)  the  many-expo rienced 
Sister  Meachem,  provokes  a  greater  interest 
in  us  than  Miss  Patty's  fortunes  awaken 
and  we  fancy  that  in  the  adventurous  career 
of  the  former  the  social  life  of  the  time  could 
have  been  more  vividly  painted.  We  forgive 
ourselves  for  liking  this  sinner  because  we 
have  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  most  sub- 
lime character  of  the  book,  Kike  Lumsden, 
who  is  also,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  power- 
fully presented.  He  is  the  cousin  of  Patty, 
and  her  father  is  about  to  cheat  him  out  of 
his  property  when  the  story  begins.  He  is 
"sixteen  ;  one  of  those  sallow-skinned  boys 
with  straight  black  hair,  that  one  often  sees 
in  southern  latitudes,"  and  he  is  of  the 
homicidal  southwestern  temperament.  He 
defies  his  uncle  and  it  is  in  his  heart  to  kill 
him,  when  suddenly  the  circuit  rider  Ma- 
gruder  appears  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
preaches  of  each  man's  sins,  as  well  as  of 
the  common  wickedness,  to  him. 

"  When  at  last  he  came  to  speak  of  re- 
venge, Kike,  who  had  listened  intently  from 
the  first,  found  himself  breathing  hard. 
The  preacher  showed  how  the  revengeful 
man  was  '  as  much  a  murderer  as  if  he  had 
already  killed  his  enemy,  and  hid  his 
mangled  body  in  the  woods,  where  none  but 
the  wolf  could  ever  find  him.'  At  these 
words,  he  turned  to  the  part  of  the  room 
where  Kike  sat,  white  with  feeling.  Ma- 
gruder,  looking  always  for  the  effect  of  his 
arrows,  noted  Kike's  emotion,  and  paused. 
The  house  was  utterly  still,  save  now  and 
then  a  sob  from  some  anguish-smitten  soul. 
The  people  were  sitting  as  if  waiting  their 
doom.  Kike  already  saw  the  mutilated 
form  of  his  uncle  Enoch  hidden  in  the  leaves, 
and  scented  by  the  hungry  wolves.  He 
waited  to  hear  his  own  sentence.  Hitherto 
the  preacher  had  spoken  with  vehemence. 
Now  he  stopped,  and  began  again  with 
tears  and  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
looking  in  a  general  way  toward  where 
Kike  sat :  '  0  young  man,  there  are  stains 
of  blood  on  your  hands !  How  dare  you 
hold  them  up  before  the  Judge  of  all  ?  You 
are  another  Cain,  and  God  sends  his  mes- 
senger to  you  to-day  to  inquire  after  him 
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whom  you  have  already  killed  in  your  lie-art. 
You  are  a  murderer!  Nothing  but  God's 
mercy  can  snatch  you  from  hell ! '  .  .  . 
Kike's  .  .  .  frail  form  shook  with  fear  and 
penitence,  as  it  had  before  shaken  with 
wrath.  '  O  God,  what  a  wretch  I  am ! ' 
cried  lie,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands." 
Kike  becomes  himself  a  preacher  at  once. 
He  meets  his  uncle  shortly  afterwards,  the 
old  man  taunts  him  with  his  conversion, 
and  strikes  him  in  the  face;  the  young 
apostle,  in  heroic  obedience  to  Scripture,  has 
the  force  literally  to  "  offer  him  the  other 
cheek  also." 

He  is  a  sickly,  slender  boy,  and  under  the 
hardships  of  his  vocation  he  breaks  down 
at  a  camp-meeting,  and  is  carried  to  the 
house  of  the  nearest  doctor,  whose  young 
daughter  nurses  him  through  his  sickness. 
They  love,  and  a  great  struggle  takes  place 
in  Kike's  heart  between  this  passion  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility  in  his  calling ;  if  he 
marries  he  must  cease  to  be  a  circuit  rider, 
the  vineyard  must  lose  a  laborer.  He  leaves 
his  love  unspoken,  and,  rising  from  his  bed, 
goes  forth  again  upon  his  mission.  In  a 
few  years  he  wears  out ;  he  is  brought  back 
to  the  good  doctor's  house  t'o  die,  and  on 
his  death-bed  he  weds  with  his  love.  It  is 
a  noble  tragedy,  finely  set  forth.'  It  is  wor- 
thy to  have  formed  in  itself  the  substance 
of  a  romance.  Of  all  the  figures  in  Mr. 
ion's  book,  Kike  stands  first  in  our 
imagination. 

—  Thorpe  Regis  is  a  novel  with  a  tolerably 
ingenious  plot,  carefully  drawn  characters, 
and  inanv  interesting  situations  ;  it  shows 
no  lack  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  who,  moreover,  adds  a  great  many 
amusing  remarks  of  her'  own  in  the  pauses 
of  telling  her  story;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  merits,  which  might  seem  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  a  novel  successful,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  interest  is  very  lan- 
guid, and  that  the  novel  is  in  this  way  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two  from  the  same  lady's 
pen.  The  story  suffers  from  a  general 
dilution  of  the  material  which  would  have 
made  a  better  short  story,  but  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  in  the  rather  bulky  form 
of  the  present  volume,  with  the  aid  of  some 
verv  pleasing  descriptions,  and  some  charac- 
ters, like  David  Stephens,  who  have  a  very 
disproportionate  importance  to  the  story,  in 
spite  of  the  clearing  up  of  Anthony's  charac- 
ter when  David  is  finally  made  away  with. 
The  smoothness  with  which  the  filling  in  is 
done  half  hides  the  fault,  but  it  tells  iu 
making  the  whole  novel  dull. 


Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  story 
very    pi  .iption    of  the    h 

Winifred.      She  i-  . 

a   young    girl   with    her  di-.ap|x>intment.  a 
sorrow   which  comes  to    her    | 
often   the  case  in   novels,  because  she   hud 
thrust    her  love  upon  u  man  who  i 
it,  but  bccau  -iiown  a  reasonable 

joy  at  the  promise  of  what  she  would  luue 
gladly  received  had  it  not  IK- en  deni 
That  part  of  the   novel   is   very  well  done. 
Almost  as  good  is  Mari<>:;  -s;  and 

the  silliness  oi  Ada.  the  girl  \sh'>>e  character 
"  was  just  one    which  the   dullest    woman 
would  have  fathomed,  and  scarcely  a  man 
have  read  rightly,"  is  not  made  the  vehicle 
of  heavy  satire.     In  fact,   the  nove 
markably  free  from  striking  faults;   it  has, 
however,   the   taint  of  dullness.     Objection 
might  be  made  to  the  improbability  of  the 
plot  with  so  much  depending  on  the  . 
the  letter,  but  the  fault  seems  to   us  to  lie 
deeper   than    that.     One   can  allow 
any  vagaries  in  the  construction  of  a  plot, 
if  only,  when  it  is  chosen,  the  ciiann •• 
kept  in  the  proper  relation  to  it  and  to  one. 
another.     Thorpe  Uegis  is,  in  short,  a  dull 
novel  with  a  great  many  good  joints.     It  is 
like  certain  amiable  people  who  inspire  more 
respect  than  love. 

—  To  the  third  annual  edition  of  Iliad 
and  lloughton's  Satchel  Guide  to  Europe 
have  been  added  three  new  maps  and  a 
calendar  of  church  and  popular  !< 
pilgrimages,  fairs,  etc.  The  Appendix,  in 
which  the  latest  information  is  embodied, 
has  been  rewritten  ;  and  the  volume  may 
now  be  safely  praised  as  one  of  the  best  ^i"\i> 
kind.  We  have  been  unable  to  convict  it  of 
frivolity  or  bad  taste,  which  is  saying  much 
for  a  sort  of  literature  that  is  apt  in  its 
American  phase  to  be  trivial  and  vulgar ; 
and  its  instructions  to  travelers  on  the 
ground  most  familiar  to  us  strike  us  as 
always  sensible,  comprehensive,  and  well- 
directed.  In  the  small  space  at  1.: 
mand,  the  author  is,  of  course,  not  able  to 
mention  more  than  a  hundredth  or  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  things  worthy  to  be  seen 
in  the  famous  places  of  Europe,  and  no 
doubt  the  traveler  who  has  had  time  thor- 
oughly to  explore  them  would  find  this 
Satchel  Guide's  array  of  obj-  • 
surprisingly  meagre.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  from  which  to  judge  such  a  book. 
One  must  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  the 
hurried  tourist  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  and 
who  wishes  to  see  the  things  most  worthy 
to  be  seen.  For  him  it  is  a  safe  guide,  and 
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if  it  has  a  fault  it  is  likely  to  be  that  of 
superabundance  rather  than  poverty.  The 
amount  and  the  variety  of  information  given 
is  really  the  occasion  for  surprise.  The 
chapter  of  Introductory  Hints  is  very  good; 
and  throughout  the  book  the  utile  of  statis- 
tics about  fares,  fees,  hotel  rates,  etc.,  is  art- 
fully combined  with  the  dulce  of  opinions 
upon  art  and  local  spirit  and  character  from 
recent  American  travelers.  Herein,  too,  the 
author's  limitations  have  stayed  his  scissors, 
and  these  quotations  are  apt  rather  than 
profuse.  And  as  to  Byron,  the  tutelar  deity 
of  the  guide-book  makers,  we  believe  there 
is  but  a  solitary  passage  from  him  even  in 
the  chapters  upon  Italy. 

—  By  critics  who  like  their  humor  thick, 
it  has  been  objected  that  Mr.  Warner's  hu- 
mor is  "  thin."  We  do  not  well  understand 
this  sort  of  criticism,  and  we  have  sometimes 
suspected  it  of  cheapness.  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  better  to  ask  of  a  man's  humor 
whether  it  is  funny  or  not,  and  not  whether 
it  is  thick  or  thin  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  dullness  is  all  in  the  humor- 
ist if  one  does  not  enjoy  his  joke.  In  his 
Baddeck,  Mr.  Warner  offers  us  a  pleasure 
less  like  that  given  in  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,  or  in  Backlog  Studies,  than  that 
one  takes  in  his  Saunterings.  There  is  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  places  visited,  however, 
and  you  must  look  for  your  entertainment 
entirely  to  the  author's  mood.  The  little 
book  is  the  history  of  two  weeks'  sojourn  in 
the  down-east  British  Provinces,  chiefly  at 
the  hitherto  unheard-of  Baddeck;  and  its 
humor  is  that  of  the  American  vacationist 
dropping  a  grotesque  comment  about  this 
or  that  which  he  sees,  standing  the  heat, 
cold,  hunger,  and  vigils  of  American  and 
Provincial  travel  with  the  comical  amia- 
bility of  our  race,  and  taking  his  revenge 
of  all  discomfort  in  a  laugh  —  amused  at  his 
own  inability  to  grumble  seriously  at  any- 
thing, and  rejoiced  at  the  smallest  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  anything.  The  character 
sketched  is  mostly  that  of  casually  seen 
fellow-sufferers,  and  this  is  always  lightly 
done,  from  the  porter  who  wakes  up  the 
wrong  Smith,  to  the  paternal  bully  cate- 
chizing his  daughter  in  Greek  history  in  the 
railroad  car.  Droll  bits  abound,  as  the 
bragging  Irish  gentleman  who  confides  his 
pugnacity  to  his  friend  on  the  steamer,  the 
various  people  who  did  not  know  the  how 
or  when  of  the  way  to  Baddeck,  the  drivers 
and  horses  of  all  the  Provincial  localities, 
the  sleepy  fiddler  who  bumped  his  head  on 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  the 


solitary  prisoner  of  the  Baddeck  jail,  the 
balky  horse  of  that  strange  place,  the  family 
on  the  steamer  home  whose  members  kept 
everybody  awake  by  bidding  each  other 
good  night.  The  account  of  the  Gaelic 
neighborhoods  of  Baddeck,  with  their  old 
Scotch  Sabbaths  and  their  awful  religious 
solemnities,  is  both  novel  and  entertaining, 
and  there  is  a  very  pleasant  foreignness 
in  the  scenes  and  faces  in  this  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  altogether  a  very  charming 
addition  to  the  gentler  sort  of  humorous 
literature.  It  does  not  thrust  you  in  the 
ribs,  nor  seek  to  keep  you  upon  the  broad 
grin,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  you, 
unless  you  are  one  of  those  austere  spirits 
who  require  to  have  their  amusement  log- 
ically accounted  for.  In  this  case,  Baddeck 
will  not  amuse  you,  for  the  author  nowhere 
attempts  to  defend  the  manifest  impropriety 
of  being  simply  a  good  comrade,  a  shrewd 
and  amiable  satirist,  a  humorous  observer 
of  matters  which  many  good  people  would 
never  have  thought  droll ;  in  short,  of  not 
being  a  thick  humorist.  His  easy  and 
graceful  style  will  add  to  his  offense,  which 
you  will  feel  that  he  ought  not  to  carry  off 
so  jauntily. 

—  Reserve  is  not  commonly  taken  to  be 
a  French  characteristic,  but  yet  in  many 
ways  it  is  one  that  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
that  people.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in 
Europe  that  receives  yearly  so  large  a  stream 
of  travelers,  who  all  visit  Paris,  dine  at  half 
a  dozen  different  caffs,  indulge  in  the 
amusements  of  that  city,  and  perhaps  there 
or  in  the  provinces  get  a  faint  insight  into 
the  life  of  some  one  family,  but  who  in 
general  have  to  form  their  opinion  of  do- 
mestic life  in  France  from  the  novels  which 
avowedly  represent  but  one  side  of  the 
society  of  a  great  country.  It  is  the  fashion 
in  this  country  to  bewail  the  utter  lack  of 
home  life  among  the  French.  The  men  we 
imagine  to  be  faithless,  and  the  women  too ; 
the  corruption  of  French  society  is  an  old 
story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  peo- 
ple who  see  anything  of  those  Americans 
figuring  in  Parisian  society  wonder  at  the 
empty  lives  of  the  men,  and  at  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  women  towards  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  wild  love  of  pleasure.  We 
can  easily  convict  them  of  ignorance ;  and 
that  we  do  not  see  all  sides  of  the  question 
becomes  plain  enough  in  the  light  of  so 
excellent  a  book  as  French  Home  Life, 
which  is  evidently  written  by  one  who 
knows  well  what  he  writes  about.  In 
the  chapter  on  servants,  he  speaks  of  the 
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peculiarities  of  the  English  serving-man, 
and  into  comparison  with  him  he  brings  the 
French  servant,  showing  very  well  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  systems  of  the  two 
countries.  In  France  are  to  be  found 
cheery,  active,  and  generally  useful  serv- 
ants, on  good  terms  with  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  free  from  the  aversion 
to  one  another's  work  .which  is  so  often  cari- 
catured in  the  pages  of  Punch.  The  reasons 
of  the  superiority  of  the  French  method 
the  author  states  to  be  the  feeling  of  equality 
which  exists  in  that  country,  and  the  kind- 
ness generally  shown  by  masters  to  their 
servants,  who  are  treated  like  fellow-beings. 
Then,  too,  the  adaptability  of  the  French, 
especially  in  their  personal  relations,  aids 
them  in  getting  along  well  together.  Their 
easy  politeness  is  more  useful  than  the  stiff 
manners  of  an  Englishman. 

Perhaps  the  chapter  that  will  create  the 
greatest  interest  is  that  on  the  children. 
The  French  mother  devotes  herself  to  her 
daughters,  who,  "as  a  whole,  are  singu- 
larly docile ;  most  of  them  obey  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons  —  because  they 
love.  They  live  in  such  unceasing  intimacy 
with  their  father  and  mother,  that  the  tie  be- 
tween them  indisputably  grows  stronger 
than  in  other  lands  where  there  is  less  con- 
stant community  of  heart  and  thought.  In 
evidence  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  numerous  examples  which  are  to  be 
found  in  France  of  three  generations  lodg- 
ing together  :  the  old  people,  their  children, 
and  their  grandchildren,  all  united  and  har- 
monious. The  fact  is  —  and  it  is  a  fact, 
however  prodigious  it  may  appear  to  people 
who  have  always  believed  the  contrary  — 
that  the  family  bond  is  extraordinarily 
powerful  in  France."  While  the  effect  of 
their  method  is  most  salutary  on  the  girls  in 
making  them  affectionate  and  domestic,  it 
tends  unfortunately  towards  making  the 
boys  girlish,  and  very  often  what  in  English 
we  call  sneaks.  The  notion  of  manliness 
among  boys  is  wanting. 

—  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
Atlantic  paper  of  Mr.  Shove's,  on  Life 
under  Glass,  which  he  has  now  reprinted 
with  some  amplifications.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  taking  in  this  dream  of  whole 
communities  of  invalids  and  luxurious  idlers 
housed  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  in 
vast  palaces  of  glass,  than  the  author's  firm 
belief  in  its  practicality ;  and  this  we  shall 
be  far  from  questioning.  Too  many  fantas- 
tic visions  of  the  past  are  now  the  common- 
place facts  of  the  present,  to  suffer  us  to  »it 


down  among  the  scornful,   v> ':. 
i  ric  proposes  to  become  a  sei 
JD  tart,  we  see  no  good  reason  why  Mr. 
Shove's    plan    .-hould    not    be   tried   l.v   the 
same    generation     which    puts    an    electric 
"girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes" 
whenever  it  likes.     It  would   be  a   ^rini 
piece  of  humor,  instead  of  abandoning  this 
abominable  climate  of  ours,  to  fence  it  out. 
drive  it  into  the  ocean  and   let   the   Gulf 
Stream  swallow  it  up,  or  carrv  it  o. 
Americanize  England   with   it.     At   least, 
ordinary  enterprise    might    act   uj>on   our 
author's  suggestion    to    roof   and    i 
city  sidewalks  with  glass,  which  could  l>e 
heated  by  registers  in  the  p.iv-m  -nt,  so  that 
people  from   the  country,  who  are  now  in 
the  habit  of  trying  to  warm  their  f- 1 
the  coal-hole  gratings,  uec.l    m>    lo:,. 
disappointed.   In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Shove's 
little  book  merits  peru.-al. 

—  The  chief  infelicity  of  the  very  timely 
and  promising  enterprise  of  The  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series  is  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  royal  road  to  knowl- 
edge, and  that  this  effort  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  something  of  a  failure  even 
when  made  by  royal  engineers.  The  Con- 
servation of  Energy  and  the  Correlation  of 
Forces  is  a  topic  too  intricate,  comprehen- 
sive, and  new  to  be  summari/.ed  without 
vagueness  in  a  treatise  of  two  hundred 
pages,  addressed  to  rea.li-rs  Mippo?cd  to  be 
previously  uninformed  on  the  theme.  \V, 
have  no  hesitation  in  commending  c\cn  to 
popular  use  Professor  Tyndall's  more  de- 
tailed discussions  of  Heat  as  a  Form  of 
Motion,  or  the  collection  of  essays  by  Grove, 
Helniholtz,  Meyer,  Faraday,  LfeUg,  :md 
Carpenter,  published  in  this  country  by 
Professor  Youmans  in  a  volume  on  the 
Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  as 
likely  to  prove  more  remunerative  reading 
than  this  essay  by  Profcs.-or  Kalfour  Stew- 
art. But  the  style  of  the  latter  has  great 
merit,  and  the  enrichment  of  his  ti- 
the American  edition  by  essays  by  Professor 
Le  Conte  on  the  correlation  of  vital  with 
chemical  and  physical  fnnv>,  and 
fessor  Bain  on  that  of  the  nervous  and  men- 
tal forces,  make  the  American  c<>j>y  of  this 
number  of  The  International  Scien: 
ries  an  encouraging  if  not  brilliant  addition 
to  the  list. 

Heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chem- 
ical affinity,  and  mechanical  force  are  trans- 
mutable  into  each  other,  hack  and  forth; 
and,  amid  all  these  chan.  unt  "f 

force  remains  unchanged ;  but,  if  vital  force 
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and  mental  action  are  to  be  explained  by 
this  law  of  the  mutual  convertibility  and 
persistence  of  forces,  evidently  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  free  will  and  our  consciousness 
that  we  originate  force  must  appear  to  the 
new  philosophy  insoluble  mysteries.  This 
greatest  of  the  standing  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  convertibility  of  physical,  vital, 
and  mental  forces  is  here  (on  page  194 
in  Professor  Le  Conte's  essay)  simply 
skipped. 

—  Dean   Stanley  and  Professor  Miiller, 
speaking  on  the  same  day  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Chn'stian  Missions,  treat  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen's  famous  lecture  on  Christ  and 
Christianity  and  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  much  as  Paul  is  said,  in  the 
ancient  Latin  hymn,   to  have  treated   the 
tomb  of  Virgil  when  he  landed  at  Puteoli 
and  turned  aside  to  the  hill  of  Posilippo  to 
shed  a  tear  over  the  grave,  and  thought  how 
much  he  might  have  made  of  that  noble  soul 
if  he  had  found  him  still  on  earth: 

Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Ductus,  fudit  super  eum 

Piae  rorem  lacrymaB  — 
Quantum,  dixit,  te  fecissem, 
Si  te  vivum  invenissem, 

Poetarum  maxime. 

The  two  lectures  are  a  plea  for  a  broad 
toleration  of  variety  of  means  in  the  prose- 
cution of  missions ;  and  they  have  much  lo- 
cal significance  as  addressed  to  the  church 
establishment  of  England  from  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  by  a  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and 
by  that  professor  who  is  perhaps  the  best 
living  authority  on  the  history  of  heathen 
religions.  Miiller's  rather  hastily  written 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion  have 
been  accused  with  some  justice  of  exhibit- 
ing the  moral  theology  of  paganism  with  so 
many  omissions  of  historical  facts  as  to  its 
adulterate  elements,  that  the  whole  picture  is 
of  a  partisan  tinge.  But  the  shallow  error 
of  treating  Christian  morals  patronizingly 
is  not  committed  in  this  address  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  and,  although  the  produc- 
tion has  no  great  literary  merit,  it  is  a  valu- 
able appendix  to  Professor  Muller's  previous 
discussions  of  Comparative  Theology,  a 
theme  the  literature  of  which  is  growing 
rapidly. 

—  An   English  translation  of  Lessing's 
•Laocoon   has  long  been  needed,   and  Miss 
Frothingham  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for 
filling  the  gap  in  our  book-shelves.     In  ex- 
ecution her  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  it  is  made  of  greater  practical  conven- 
ience by  the  rendering  into  English  of  all 


the  quotations  from  other  languages,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  unimportant  ones. 
The  value  of  the  book  has  been  long  since 
determined.  It  is  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  arts,  as  di- 
vided into  plastic  and  descriptive.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Laocoon  was  very  great  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  a  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  although  it  has  served  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  written, 
in  refuting  some  errors  made  by  Winckel- 
mann,  the  liveliness  of  its  style,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  the  author's  views  are 
expressed,  make  it  a  book  that  is  always 
fresh.  Moreover,  errors  die  hard,  and  need 
to  be  overthrown  more  than  once.  The 
printing  of  the  book  is  also  deserving  of 
commendation ;  it  is  in  every  way  creditable 
to  the  publishers. 

—  In  his  little  volume  Mr.  Oliphant  has 
furnished  some  valuable  material  toward 
the  history  of  our  language.  He  traces  the 
growth  of  English  from  the  earliest  times, 
showing  the  way  in  which  successive  altera- 
tions made  their  appearance,  to  what  influ- 
ences the  changes  were  due,  and  what  traoes 
of  older  forms  are  still  to  be  found  in  dia- 
lectic use.  The  greater  weight  of  authority 
he  gives  to  the  northern  shires  of  England. 
He  has  prepared  a  very  readable  book,  which 
will  be  found  of  value  by  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing class  of  persons  who,  inspired  by 
the  attractiveness  of  the  subject  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  many  new  philological  books, 
are  giving  their  attention  to  their  own  lan- 
guage. Like  many  of  his  fellow-workers, 
Mr.  Oliphant  is  full  of  whims  ;  words  from 
the  Latin  fill  his  soul  with  hot  wrath,  and 
the  reporter's  English  is  an  object  of  his 
bitterest  scorn.  Besides  these  reasonable 
antipathies  he  shows  great  zeal  in  using 
Teutonic  words ;  for  example,  "  The  first 
token  of  the  change  in  English  is  the  ever- 
waxing  distaste  for  words  compounded  with 
prepositions."  Another  instance  is  his  use 
of  "even  as"  for  "just  as,"  which  seems  to 
savor  of  affectation,  but  every  page  bears 
the  mark  of  this  peculiarity. 
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sibility in  Mental  Disease.  By  Henry 
Maudesley,  M.  D.  —  A  Daughter  of  Bohe- 
mia. A  Novel.  By  Christian  Reid. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  :  Chapters  on 
Animals.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
With  20  Illustrations  by  J.  Veyrassat  and 
Karl  Bodmer. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York :  A  His- 
tory of  American  Currency,  with  Chapters 
on  English  Bank  Restrictions  and  Austrian 
Paper  Money.  By  William  G.  Sumner. 
To  which  is  appended  "  The  Bullion  Re- 
port." 

Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston  :  Religion  and 
the  State.  Protection  or  Alliance?  Taxa- 
tion or  Exemption  ?  By  Alvah  Hovey,  D. 
D.  —  Guizot's  Popular  History  of  France. 
Parts  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  —  Elena,  an  Italian 
Tale.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati :  Essays 
on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert 
Herbert  Quick. 

Jansen,  MeCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  :  Truths 
for  To-Day.  Spoken  in  the  Past  Winter. 
By  Rev.  David  Swing. 

i  All  books  mentioned  under  this  head  are  to  be 
had  nt  Schoenhof  and  Moeller's,  40  Winter  Street, 
Boston. 


Lee  and  Shoj.ard,  Boston  :  The  Italian 
Girl.  By  Katharine  Si-dgwick  W<i>lilmrn. 

James  MilKr,  Now  York:  rhrNt  the. 
Spirit  :  Bung  an  Attempt  to  btate  the 
Primitive  View  of  Christianity.  By  the 
Author  of  Swcdenborg  Phi- 

losopher, etc. 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  \ 
erel  Affair.     By  J.  W.  I 

Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia  :    ! 
of  the   Seven   Hills.     By  Mrs.   C.    H.    B. 
Laing,  Author  of  The  Seven  Kings  of  the 
Seven  Hills. 

Dodd  and  Mead,  New  York:  Our  Fred; 
or,  Seminary  Life  at  Thurston.  A  Sequel 
to  The  Old-Fashioned  Boy.  By  Martha 
Farquharsou. 


FREXCH  AND  GERMAN.1 

At  length,  after  the  interniption  caused 
by  the  war  and  the  succeed  ing  troubles  of 
France,  there  appears  one  sign  of  tranquillity 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  absent,  in 
the  shape  of  the  new  books,  which  now  al- 
most rival  their  former  profusion.  For  this 
month  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  re- 
cord as  Me'rime'e's  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue  or 
Victor  Hugo's  latest  novel,  but  in  Thdophile 
Gautier's  Histoire  du  Romantisme  we  have  a 
book  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  closely 
connected  with  Victor  Hugo's  earlier  work, 
and,  so  little  has  he  changed,  so  constant 
has  he  been  to  his  old  idols,  with  what  he 
does  now. 

The  literary  revival  of  1830  has  always 
rivaled  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  the 
greater  revolution  which  has  since  been  im- 
mortalized by  Hugo's  last  novel ;  and  for- 
eigners have  been  of  different  minds  about 
it,  varying  between  that  veiled  contempt 
which  calls  itself  impartiality,  and  lavish 
adulation.  As  is  well  known,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  great  struggle  was  over  Hugo's 
Hernani,  a  play  which  Hew  in  the  face  of  all 
the  rigid  conventionalities  that  had  pre- 
viously governed  poetry  and  the  stage.  It 
broke  all  the  laws  of  verse-making,  ami 
neglected  all  the  theatrical  etiquette  of  for- 
mality; there  was  no  web  of  resounding 
Alexandrine  verse  to  cover  every  remark  ;  a 
line  like 

« '  Est-il  minuit  ? '     f  Minuit  bientot,'  " 
excited  a  tumult,  and  a  three  days'  strug- 

Hintoire  du  Romantisme.  Par  TH£OI>HU,E  OAO- 
TtES.  Paris.  1V71. 

Thfophil'  G  •  i  rs  Intimes.  Par  Et- 

NMT  FEYDKAU  Paris.  1874. 
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gle.  As  Gautier  says,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
nowadays  to  understand  the  bitterness  of  the 
dissension.  The  line  quoted  above  he  says 
"  was  considered  trivial,  familiar,  unsuitable ; 
a  king  asks  what  o'clock  it  is  like  any  or- 
dinary man,  and  he  is  told,  as  if  he  were  a 
country  boor,  midnight.'1  While  in  this  way 
it  did  good,  any  amount  of  opposition  to  it 
seems  intelligent  when  we  look  at  it  simply 
with  regard  to  its  own  merits,  and  without 
considering  how  much  deep  and  more  gen- 
uine feeling  lay  behind  it  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  loudest  in  their  applause  of 
its  unrealities.  It  belongs  to  that  branch 
of  literature  of  which  an  exact  description 
sounds  like  defamatory  criticism.  If  it  is 
said  on  the  one  hand  that  the  lash  of  novelty 
has  to  be  very  cutting  to  pierce  through  so 
many  prejudices,  it  may  be  answered  that  a 
reformation  which  begins  with  principles  so 
awry  is  unlikely  to  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
And,  in  fact,  the,  issue  of  it  all  is  extremely 
disappointing.  Victor  Hugo  remains  the 
greatest  of  all,  and  almost  unchanged. 
Theophile  Gautier,  with  all  his  varying 
merit,  nowhere  appears  so  charming  as  in 
this  little  volume  with  his  tender  recollec- 
tions of  his  hot  youth,  when  at  the  bringing 
out  of  Hernani  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
red  waistcoat  and  his  violent  applause.  He 
explains,  with  all  the  tolerance  and  wisdom 
of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  has  outlived  the 
fanaticism  of  his  youth,  and  can  afford  to  be 
amused  at  it,  all  that  the  young  reformers  of 
that  time  meant.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the 
school  of  worshipers  of  Victor  Hugo,  of 
these  youths  with  their  ardent  love  of  Shake- 
speare, and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  re- 
spectability of  their  own  poets,  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth  and  affection  for  his  old 
friends.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  times  when 
very  young  men  were  promoted  from  their 
proper  obscurity  to  unusual  prominence.  He 
says,  "  In  the  Romantic  army,  as  in  that  of 
Italy,  every  one  was  young.  Most  of  the 
soldiers  had  not  attained  their  majority,  and 
the  oldest  of  the  band  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aged  twenty-eight.  This  was  the 
age  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Victor  Hugo  at 
that  date." 

Not  unamusing  is  his  description  of  his 
introduction  -to  Victor  Hugo  in  those  days. 
He  had  earned  the  right  by  hard  work,  ap- 
plauding at  thirty  representations  of  Her- 
nani, and  he  plucked  up  courage  enough 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion. At  the  door  his  courage  failed  him, 
and  in  extreme  terror  he  sat  down  upon  the 
stairs,  "and  suddenly  Victor  Hugo  ap- 


peared in  all  his  glory.  Like  Esther  before 
Ahasuerus,  we  nearly  fainted.  Hugo  was 
not  able  to  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre,  as 
did  Ahasuerus,  to  encourage  us,  because 
there  was  no  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
which  astonished  us.  He  smiled,  but  he 
did  not  seem  surprised,  for  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  every  day,  upon  his  stair- 
case, terrified  young  poets,  blushing  crimson 
or  pale  as  death,  and  even  grown  men,  con- 
fused and  stammering.  He  received  us  with 
the  most  gracious  politeness,  and  invited  us 
into  his  parlor." 

With  the  same  half-amused  air,  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  gentle  pathos,  he 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  companions  of 
his  youth.  In  no  one  of  his  books  is  there 
a  pleasanter  personal  flavor  than  in  this. 
His  books  of  travel  are  cleverer  and  more 
brilliant  in  every  way ;  his  Capitaine  Fra- 
c.asse,  of  course,  is  not  nearly  rivaled,  but 
the  amiability  and  kindliness  of  heart  which 
fill  this  volume  are  extremely  pleasant. 
He  seems  absolutely  devoid  of  jealousy,  to 
have  been  warmly  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  ready  to  ignore  their  faults  and  pick 
out  their  virtues,  after  a  fashion  which  must 
have  made  him  very  dear  to  them. 

—  A  less  agreeable  impression  is  given  by 
Feydeau's  Thtiophile  Gautier,  a  book  which 
has  every  fault  that  a  biography  can  have. 
It  is  three  quarters  Feydeau  and  the  rest 
very  much  diluted  Gautier.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  last  work  of  a  man 
never  conspicuous  for  intellectual  vigor, 
after  he  had  been  seized  by  a  mortal  disease, 
and  written  when  he  was  more  inclined  to 
make  than  to  write  books.  All  of  Feydeau's 
recent  books  show  the  lamentable  weakness 
of  a  man  who  was  puffed  up  with  every  sort 
of  vanity  and  self-importance,  and  these 
qualities  sadly  disfigure  this  slight  sketch. 
Underneath  all  the  verbiage  we  get  the  same 
impression  of  Gau tier's  kindliness.  In  him, 
and  much  more  in  Feydeau,  his  disciple,  we 
also  detect  the  extreme  unsatisfactoriness  of 
that  well-worn  battle-cry  of  a  certain  school 
of  writers  of  art  for  art's  sake.  Perhaps  a 
rallying  shout  like  that  phrase  is  not  to  be 
examined  too  critically  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  find  out  its  meaning,  but  still, 
since  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  trite  argu- 
ment, such  an  examination  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  If  there  were  no  other  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  men  than  one  for  art,  it  would 
be  only  natural  and  proper  that  all  creative 
work  of  the  brain  should  have  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  gratifying  this  feeling,  but  in 
that  case,  of  course,  it  could  not  fail  to  do  it, 
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and  the  maxim  would  become  a  platitude. 
Since,  however,  man  is  a  notoriously  com- 
plex being,  it  is  impossible  and  so  unadvisa- 
ble  for  him  to  try  to  silence  every  other  de- 
mand of  his  nature,  and  especially  the  in- 
stinctive utterances  of  his  conscience,  for  the 
titillation  which  the  enjoyment  of  things  he 
cannot  approve  gives  him.  Feydeau  and 
Gautier  felt  themselves  sorely  pressed  by 
those  critics  who  brought  the  test  of  what 
was  decorous  to  the  judgment  of  literary 
work.  Not  that  they  ignored  every  sense 
of  propriety,  but  that  their  rules  were  very 
lax.  They  fought,  or  at  least  Gautier  did, 
for  Feydeau  need  not  be  counted,  against 
the  Philistinism  of  the  every-day  world. 
Yet,  while  it  would  be  a  gloomy  world  in 
which  all  the  books  were  tracts,  it  is  also 
not  hard  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  in 
which  men  who  followed  out  the  most  con- 
spicuous tendency  of  those  who  advocate 
"  art  for  art's  sake,"  might  make  reading  a 
less  improving  exercise  of  the  mind  than  it 
is  now  customary  to  regard  it. 

The  most  conclusive  argument  against 
the  fallacy  is  the  decay,  the  gradual  dry-rot, 
which  has  infested  so  much  modern  French 
literature.  "  Art  for  art's  sake  "  was  taken 
us  meaning  freedom  to  use  any  sort  of  vile- 
ness  to  lash  the  jaded  appetite  which  is  in- 
satiably demanding  more  and  more  highly- 
spiced  food,  without  the  existence  of  a  right 


to  examine  the  soundness  of  the  «-nj«>\  nu-nt 
that  may  he  derived  from  it.  What  "is  the 
impression  made  by  Victor  Hugo  .'  la  it 
not  that  of  a  man  who  with  many  ami  rare 
talents  has  spent  his  life  in  following  chi- 
meras, in  continuing  as  a  grown  man  what 
was  only  endurable  when  part  of  the  ag- 
gressive excess  of  youth?  Like  a  . 
number  of  musicians  he  wins  our  attention 
by  perpetually  striking  di.sconls.  Gautier, 
while  he  leaves  a  melancholy  sense  of  in- 
completeness, was  a  master  of  good  writ- 
ing, and  generally  of  good  taste,  but  as  a 
whole  the  failure  of  the  school  is  most 
noticeable. 

At  the  end  of  Gautier's  volume  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  French  poetry  since 
1848,  which  is  in  fact  a  history  of  it  since 
1830.  This  was  a  barren  subject  even  for 
his  easy  pen.  His  criticism,  or  rather,  his 
narration,  belongs  to  the  "  genial  "  style  of 
which  he  was  so  accomplished  a  ma>tcr. 
Praise  is  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Even  when  he  does  his  best,  the  showing  is 
but  a  poor  one.  On  the  whole,  the  volume 
is  deserving  of  praise  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  in- 
formation it  gives  us  about  the  most  inter- 
esting period  in  the  French  literature  of  this 
century.  In  fact,  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  it,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  read 
this  entertaining  volume. 


ART. 


DURING  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
society  in  New  York  enjoyed  a  new  expe- 
rience. It  found  itself  taking  pleasure  in 
one  of  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  A  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  it  had  cared  to  know  even  so 
much  as  that  the  exhibition  was  opened  ;  as 
for  wasting  its  precious  time  in  visiting  it, 
and  giving  up  to  pot-boilers  and  experi- 
ments what  was  meant  for  shopping  and 
the  matinees  —  that  was  a  thing  that  had 
long  ceased  to  occur  to  it.  And  certainly 
no  one  could  blame  society  for  its  indiffer- 
ence. The  artists  themselves  had  so  long 
neglected  the  interests  of  their  own  institu- 
tion, that  it  was  on  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  they  had  wasted,  in  bickerings,  the 
time  that  should  have  been  used  in  hard 
work,  and  they  had  tried  every  scheme  to 
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mend  the  fortunes  of  the  academy,  and  to 
put  money  in  its  purse,  but  the  one  scheme 
of  painting  the  best  pictures  they  knew  how 
to  paint,  and  making  of  them  an  exhibition 
that  would  at  least  deserve  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  well-meant  endeavor.  This  being 
the  state  of  things,  who  could  wonder  that 
the  academy  declined  7 

There  was  a  time  when  no  one  who  knew 
the  condition  of  affairs  would  have  been 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  academy 
no  longer  existed ;  that  it  was  hopelessly 
bankrupt,  and  that  the  building  was  to  be 
sold.  Yet,  though  the  public  was  prepared 
to  hear  this,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it 
would  have  been  unwelcome  news.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  of  a  great 
city  like  New  York,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
academy  is  almost  the  only  historic  link 
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that  connects  the  culture  of  to-day  with  the 
culture  of  half  a  century  ago,  when  the 
city  was  just  emerging  from  boyhood  into 
manhood.  As  soon  as  the  new  academy 
wa's  fairly  established,  it  proved  a  centre 
about  which  whatever  was  educated,  cult- 
u'red,  and  refined  in  the  city  had  naturally 
gathered ;  and  the  best  society  had  honored, 
in  the  persons  of  the  artists,  the  art  which 
they  served  with  all  the  ability  they  were 
possessed  of.  It  is  easy  to  speak  slightingly 
of  our  elder  artists,  and  to  compare  their 
work  disparagingly  with  the  pictures  that 
are  painted  to-day,  but  it  is  only  just  to 
them  to  declare  our  conviction  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  powers  they  did  more  for 
the  general  culture  than  those  that  have  fol- 
lowed them  are  doing  to-day.  There  was 
not  only  a  heartier  and  wider  sympathy 
among  the  artists  themselves,  but  they  held 
by  closer  ties  to  the  cultivated  society  of 
their  time.  That  things  are  different  to-day 
is  neither  the  fault  of  the  artists  nor  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  great  change  that  has  come  over  the 
country  at  large,  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  produced 
no  more  striking  change  anywhere  than  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

All  that  we  have  felt  a  right  to  complain 
of  has  been  that  the  artists  themselves  did 
not  do  what  might  fairly  be  expected  of 
them.  There  was  a  general  inertness  in 
the  whole  body  of  artists ;  there  were  very 
few  of  them  who  accomplished  in  any 
given  year  either  all  the  work  they  could 
have  done,  or  work  of  as  good  quality  as 
they  were  able  to  produce.  We  heard  a 
great  deal  about  "  receptions  "  and  "  private 
views  "  and  "  Saturdays,"  and  there  was  a 
get-up  about  the  cards  and  invitations  to 
these  exclusive  gatherings  that  was  suggest- 
ive of  heavy  stationer's  bills,  if  of  nothing 
else.  But  when  one  came  to  see  the  pictures 
to  which  all  this  satin  paper,  and  double 
envelope,  and  gold  printing,  invited  us,  one 
too  often  perceived  a  sad  discrepancy. 
There  were  elegantly  furnished  rooms, 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  artist's 
personal  friends;  there  were  flowers,  and 
sometimes  music,  and  sometimes  refresh- 
ments and  general  enjoyment ;  but  there 
was  as  little  art  as  possible,  while  an  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  the  whole  affair 
was  "  shop,"  made  itself  felt.  The  truth 
is,  the  artists  had  a  great  deal  to  contend 
against  in  the  indifference  of  the  society  in 
which  they  lived  to  culture  and  the  arts, 
and,  what  was  perhaps  as  serious  an  obsta- 


cle, in  the  influx  of  a  great  number  of  the 
more  skillful,  more  showy,  and  more  inter- 
esting productions  of  European  painters. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  these  works, 
the  product  of  a  school  accomplished  by 
long  years  of  training,  not  only  satisfied, 
more  fully  than  the  productions  of  our  own 
men,  the  demands  of  educated  and  culti- 
vated Americans,  but  that  they  did  an  im- 
mense deal  to  elevate  the  standard  in  art  of 
the  whole  community,  at  least  so  far  as 
technics  are  concerned ;  and  while  this  proc- 
ess of  teaching  was  going  on,  our  artists 
were  suffering  in  their  pockets,  and  were 
greatly  discouraged.  They  could  not  please 
the  people  who  buy  pictures,  and  they  could 
not  stand  up  against  the  critics,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  they  saw  no  other  resource 
but  to  put  out  as  attractive  a  bait  as  they 
could  for  society  and  the  newspaper  men, 
and  try  if  it  were  only  possible  to  make 
artists  and  art  the  fashionable  thing. 

Of  late,  matters  have  been  sensibly  mend- 
ing. For  one  thing,  the  character  of  the 
foreign  pictures  imported  into  this  country 
has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  competition  not 
only  among  our  dealers  at  home,  but  also 
between  these  and  the  dealers  in  England 
and  France,  has  been  so  great  that  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  difficult 
for  the  artists  abroad  to  supply  the  demand 
for  their  pictures,  and  they  themselves  have 
in  too  many  cases  fallen  into  evil  ways.  But 
a  more  affirmative  and  more  encouraging 
reason  for  the  better  state  of  things  that  has 
begun  to  exist  among  us  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  artists  themselves  are  show- 
ing more  earnestness,  and  are  beginning  to 
take  hold  of  things  by  the  handle.  There 
are  enough  of  them  who  never  bent  the 
knee  to  Baal,  and  who,  when  "  receptions  " 
were  hottest,  stuck  to  their  craft,  and  loved 
the  silence  and  the  privacy  of  their  studios, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  now  that  the  old  order 
is  changing,  giving  place  to  new.  And  we 
feel  that  with  only  a  few  men  born  artists, 
living  in  their  vocation,  and  trained  by  seri- 
ous study,  a  complete  revival  can  be  accom- 
plished ;  is,  indeed,  actually  being  accom- 
plished. 

There  has,  however,  been  danger  this 
year,  that  in  the  general  pleasure  at  the 
improved  character  of  the  exhibition,  the 
proverbial  good-nature  of  our  public  might 
work  some  mischief.  We  are  still  too  much 
like  children,  easily  depressed,  easily  pleased, 
and  the  artists  have  been  making  it  so  un- 
comfortable of  late  with  their  yearly  exhibi- 
tions, that  a  show  even  a  little  better  than 
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usual  seems  n  great  improvement,  and  we 
talk  and  write  about  the  exhibition  of  the 
present  year  as  if  it  left  very  little  to  be  de- 
sired. Hut,  ufter  all,  when  we  come  to  look 
at  it  with  coolness,  we  find  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  collection  is  reflected  over  the 
whole  from  a  few  really  good  pictures,  and 
from  a  few  whose  authors  tried  hard  to 
make  them  good  ;  while  there  is  the  nega- 
tive recommendation  that  there  are  very  few 
of  those  pictures  that  in  former  years  made 
the  exhibitions  of  the  academy  a  mortifica- 
tion to  its  friends,  and  a  laughing-stock  to 
its  enemies.  Mr.  Hossiter  and  Mr.  Leutze 
are  dead,  Mr.  Lang  has  returned  to  Europe 
and  paints  no  longer,  and  Mr.  Bierstadt  has 
gone  West  and  finds,  let  us  hope,  among 
Pikes  and  Diggers  more  congenial  and  un- 
suspicious spectators  of  his  wonderful  works 
than  he  could  hope  for  in  the  sophisticated 
East.  Lest  we  should  forget  him  utterly, 
however,  he  has  sent  one  picture  to  the 
present  exhibition,  of  which  we  refrain 
from  saying  anything,  since  his  friends  dep- 
recatingly  assure  us  that  "  it  is  a  long 
time,  you  know,  since  Hierstadt  saw  any 
good  pictures,  and  he  could  not  tell  how 
this  one  would  look,  and,  beside,  it  was  not 
fair  to  hang  it  in  so  conspicuous  a  situa- 
tion." 

There  are,  however,  signs  enough  that 
people  are  still  ready  to  welcome  any  one 
who  can  make  "  a  sensation,"  and  the  most 
popular  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition 
have  been  Vaini's  Veronica  gazing  upon 
the  Head  of  her  Dead  Rival,  S.  J.  Grey's 
Going  to  the  Opera,  and  Schenck's  Lost: 
A  Souvenir  of  the  Auvergnes.  Sehenck  is 
a  well-known  contributor  to  the  Paris  Salon, 
and  his  pictures  of  sheep  —  sheep  are  his 
sptcialitt  —  have  been  often  photographed 
and  engraved.  He  is  not  an  American,  but 
a  native  of  Holstein,  and  he  has  long  been 
a  resident  of  Ecouen,  where  he  is  one  of  the 
favorite  members  of  the  artist  society  of  the 
little  village  Edouurd  Frere  has  made  fa- 
mous, and  whence  he  often  comes  to  Paris 
and  seeks  the  society  of  Americans,  for  which 
he  has  a  particular  liking.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking, by  the  way,  that  the  group  of 
American  artists  associated  with  Ecouen, 
and,  indeed,  the  French-American  artists  in 
general,  are  but  little  known  among  their 
own  countrymen,  while  deserving  better 
than  to  be  wholly  unknown.  Yet  how  many 
of  us  have  ever  heard  of  Bacon,  or  Meyer, 
or  Helmuth,  or  Bridgman  —  names  not  fa- 
mous, we  admit,  but  every  one  of  them  a 
name  that  was  once  at  least  rich  in  promise  ; 


nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  we  have  not 
from  some  one  of  them  received  a  work  or 
works  that  might  have  justified  tin-  early 
hopes  they  excited.  Schenck's  picture 
(the  French  pronounce  the  artist's  name, 
Sheiik)  is  a  striking  and  spirited  represen- 
tation of  a  group  of  sheep  overtaken  by  a 
whirlwind  of  snow  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  It  has,  in  one  sense,  no  right 
in  the  exhibition,  which  ought  to  be  made 
up  of  pictures  by  American  artists  exclu- 
sively, but  it  is  well  to  have  smuggled  in  so 
strong  a  work  under  any  pretense.  There 
is  thoroughly  good  drawing  and  effective 
composition  in  this  picture;  in  color  it  is 
nothing,  being  indeed  not  much  more  than 
a  drawing  in  black  and  white.  Its  size  and 
the  vigor  with  which  it  is  painted  have  se- 
cured for  it  the  place  of  honor,  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  wall  of  the  large  south  room. 

Mr.  Vaini's  pictures  are  the  first  appear- 
ance among  us  of  an  Italian  artist  who 
has  lately  settled  in  New  York,  and  tech- 
nically speaking  his  pictures  have  no  more 
right  in  the  exhibition  than  that  of  Mr. 
Sehenck.  And  it  is  really  a  pity  that  so 
convenient  excuse  had  not  been  accepted 
for  rejecting  such  morbid  and  disagreeable 
performances.  The  Veronica  represents  an 
Italian  lady,  of  whom  one  of  Guerrazzi's 
romances  tells  us  that  she  had  the  head  of 
her  rival  cut  off  and  sent  to  her  faithless 
husband  done  up  in  his  week's  wash.  The 
picture  is  meant  for  horrible,  but  it  comes 
only  so  near  it  that  our  gorge  rises  at  it. 
Veronica  is  a  weak  little  woman,  who  is 
scowling  in  make-believe  passion  of  some 
kind,  she  does  not  exactly  know  what.  She 
clutches  the  arm  of  her  chair  with  a  hand 
out  of  drawing  ;  the  head  of  the  other  lady 
lies  on  the  table  in  a  garnish  of  ruffles, 
and  a  bloody  cloth  with  some  bloody  straw, 
in  which  the  head  has  been  wrapped,  lies 
on  the  floor.  At  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition this  picture  made  considerable  talk, 
but  after  a  while  the  public  reasoned  itself 
into  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  came  to 
the  sensible  conclusion  that  such  pictures 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  and  ought 
not  to  be  pleasing  to  men. 

Mr.  Grey's  Going  to  the  Opera  disap- 
pointed all  the  friends  of  this  really  clever 
and  skillful  artist,  who  for  his  part  must 
have  felt  also  disappointed  at  the  reception 
a  work  on  which  he  had  spent  so  much 
time,  and  on  which  he  had  built  so  many 
hopes,  met  with  from  the  whole  body  of  re- 
sponsible writers  for  the  press  —  a  body,  we 
may  say,  with  whom  Mr.  Grey  has  been  a 
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particular  favorite.  The  picture  contains  at 
least  fifteen  figures,  all  portraits,  and  they 
are  grouped  in  a  composition  intended  to 
show  us  a  family  gathering  on  an  ordinary 
evening  when  some  of  the  party  were  to  go 
to  the  opera.  The  grouping  is  forced  and 
unreal,  every  face  stares,  and  every  figure 
has  the  ease  of  attitude  communicated  by 
the  head-nipper  of  the  photographer  to  his 
sitter,  while  as  if  to  impress  us  with  the  fact 
that  the  photographer's  part  had  been  no 
small  one,  the  head  of  the  family  is  shown 
sitting  apart  in  the  foreground,  timing  the 
whole  group  with  his  watch  as  if  he  were 
bathing  a  negative.  The  time  of  day  is 
represented  by  a  lighted  chandelier  of  the 
most  hideous  design,  painted  with  make-be- 
lieve realism,  and  looking,  as  too  many  of 
these  monsters  do,  like  a  locomotive  after  a 
collision. 

These,  if  we  except  Mr.  Page's  unfortu- 
nate William  Shakespeare,  were  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  exhibition  to  the  great 
body  of  the  public,  but  even  the  crowd  came 
to  take  pleasure  in  Mr.  W.  T.  Richards'  no- 
ble sea-piece,  in  Mr.  Whittredge's  fine  land- 
scape, A  Home  by  the  Sea,  in  Huntington's 
fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Tibbits,  —  the  best  por- 
trait in  the  exhibition,  —  in  C.  C.  Coleman's 
Street  in  Rome,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Cam- 
bio  at  Perugia,  in  Mr.  S.  R.  Gilford's  Sunset 
on  the  Sweetwater,  and  not  a  few  others,  that 
did  yeomen's  service  in  redeeming  the  year 
from  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  The  attend- 
ance was  unusually  large  from  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition  to.  its  close,  and,  what  is  of 
importance  to  the  artists,  more  pictures  were 
sold,  and  at  good  prices,  than  were  ever  sold 
before,  certainly  at  any  one  exhibition,  and 
more  we  suspect  than  were  sold  in  at  least 
the  five  preceding  years  put  together.  This 
is  encouraging,  but  we  earnestly  hope  it 
may  not  prove  too  encouraging.  Our  art- 
ists are  too  easily  satisfied,  and  the  public  is 
not  exacting  enough.  The  exhibition  con- 
tained less  than  a  dozen  first-rate  works, 
and  not  one  work  of  high  imagination  or 
even  of  masterly  technical  skill.  The  finest 
works  were  Mr.  W.  T.  Richards'  Sea-piece 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Coleman's  Chapel  of  the 
Cambio  ;  but,  beautiful  as  both  these  were, 
they  showed  only  in  Mr.  Coleman  great 
manual  patience  and  dexterity,  and  a  highly 
refined  taste,  and  in  Mr.  Richards  an  equal 
patience  devoted  to  a  grander  subject,  and  a 
strong  sympathy  with  nature.  But  these 
things  cannot  satisfy  our  craving  for  some 
one  who  shall  carry  out  for  us  the  promise 
so  long  ago,  in  the  days  when  our 


world  was  young,  by  Allston,  whose  wand 
seems  buried  fifty  fathom  deep.  Is  it  a  mere 
chance  or  is  some  fault  in  us  at  home,  that 
we  have  no  one  among  us  who  can  be  to  us 
what  our  strayed  children  might  have  been 
to  us,  and  what  they  have  been  to  the  land 
they  preferred  to  ours  ?  We  have  given  En- 
gland our  Stuart  Newton,  our  Leslies,  — 
father  and  son,  —  our  Bough  ton,  and  our 
Whistler. 

—  The  necessities  of  magazine  publishing 
have  prevented  our  referring  earlier,  as  we 
should  nave  been  glad  to  do,  to  a  service  ren- 
dered early  in  March  by  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, in  printing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor  giving  an  account  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
and  his  recent  discoveries  in  the  Troad. 
A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  letter,  we  received  from  B.  West- 
ermann  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  book  with  the  accompanying 
atlas  of  218  photographic  plates,  illustrating 
not  only  the  objects  discovered  in  the  dig- 
gings at  Hissarlik,  but  the  localities  them- 
selves. The  atlas,  so  long  looked  for  with 
lively  expectations  of  a  renewal  of  the  pleas- 
ure received  from  the  Di  Cesnola  Collection 
of  Cypriote  Antiquities,  is  certainly  disap- 
pointing at  first  sight.  The  photographs 
themselves  are  rude,  in  many  cases  nearly 
impossible  to  make  out,  and  what  is  worse, 
they  are  in  great  part  taken,  not.  from  the 
objects  themselves,  but  from  (Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's?) drawings  of  the  objects.  Let  us 
sivy  at  once,  however,  that  these  drawings 
are  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
dressed  up  to  make  them  attractive.  They 
rather  give  the  notion  that  they  do  injustice 
to  their  originals,  by  showing  them  less 
shapely  and  less  highly  finished  than  they 
are.  On  closer  examination,  however,  and 
on  comparing  the  photographs  from  draw- 
ings with  those  from  the  real  objects,  it  is 
plain  that  the  drawings  sufficiently  represent 
the  reality,  the  articles  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann betraying  a  very  rude  state  of  civil- 
ization, akin  to  that  of  the  lake-dwellers,  or 
of  the  people  who  made  the  rudest  of  the 
objects  in  the  Di  Cesnola  Collection.  So  far 
as  beauty  of  form  or  a  feeling  for  design 
are  concerned,  we  are  in  no  way  gainers  by 
Dr.  Schliemann's  find.  The  jewelry  is 
savage,  recalling  the  wampum  of  our  own 
Indians,  there  is  no  glass,  and  among  all 
the  specimens  of  pottery  there  is  -  hardly 
one  graceful  shape.  The  most  interesting 
objects  are  the  so-called  disks,  which  must 
to  many  persons  recall  the  sea-urchin,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines  (scratched?) 
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upon  them,  in  astonishing  variety,  is  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  figures  so  delicately, 
and  with  such  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
design,  pricked  upon  the  flattened  side  of 
the  sea-urchin.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  discovery  is  almost  purely  archaeo- 
logical, but  in  this  field  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  widely  interesting  finds  that 
has  been  made  in  modern  times. 

—  One  of  those  slanders  of  American  art- 
ists abroad,  which  appear  from  time  to  time, 
luis  just  been  extinguished,  perhaps  more 
effectually  than  any  former  falsehood  of 
the  kind.  A  Mr.  Stephen  Weston  Ih-aly, 
studying  sculpture  at  Florence,  wrote  to  a 
New  York  paper  charging  that  Mr.  Story, 
of  Rome,  and  Messrs.  Gould,  Mead,  Con- 
nolly, Park,  Turner,  and  others,  of  Florence, 


were  in  the  habit  of  having  great  part  of 
their  modeling  done  for  them  by  a  Floren- 
tine named  Ma/zuoli,  and  declaring  that 
certain  other  sculptors  would  substantiate 
this  charge.  The  friends  of  each  of  the  art- 
ists accused  have  appeared  in  his  defense, 
and  satisfactorily  vindicated  his  good  fame. 
The  sculptors  to  whom  Mr.  Healy  permitted 
himself  to  refer  for  confirmation  have  denied 
all  complicity  in  his  charges.  Finally,  Sig- 
nor  Mazzuoli  has  made  oath  that  he  never 
did  the  work  imputed  to  him,  but  simply 
cut  draperies  designed  by  the  sculptors. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Mr.  Healy's  slander, 
which,  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring  the 
American  sculptors  in  Home  and  Florence, 
was  never  entertained  in  America  except  by 
prejudiced  or  ignorant  people. 


MUSIC. 


THE  most  readable,  and  in  several  ways 
the  most  repaying  book  on  general  musical 
topics,  among  the  host  of  similar  works  that 
are  constantly  appearing  in  Germany,  is  A. 
W.  Ambros'  second  series  of  Bunte  Blatter.1 
The  author  treats  whatever  subject  he  is 
handling  with  a  graceful  lightness  of  touch 
that  has  all  the  easy  fascination  of  the  best 
French  feuillfton  style,  while  the  sound 
knowledge,  the  perfect  grasp  of  his  subject 
that  inevitably  makes  itself  felt  through  all 
his  pleasant  chit-chat,  gives  the  reader  a 
comfortable  sense  of  not  wasting  his  time 
on  the  mere  amenities  of  graceful  diction. 
Neither  an-  special  Teutonic  characteristics 
wanting  ;  his  thirst  for  generalization  is  im- 
mense, and  he  seems  always  eager  to  attack 
his  subject  m  toto,  in  its  widest  possible  sig- 
nification. He  delights  in  intellectual  gene- 
alogy, and  cannot  rest  until  he  has  traced 
every  fact  that  comes  under  his  notice  back 
to  its  aboriginal  prototype.  Like  most 
chatty  writers,  when  once  launched  in  de- 
bate, he  wants  plenty  of  sea-room.  Time 
and  space  are  nothing  to  him,  and  if  he 
thinks  that  he  can  give  the  reader  a  clearer, 
and  above  all  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subje«t  by  transporting  him  suddenly  to 
the  Feejee  Islands,  or  taking  a  flight  back 
over  two  or  three  centuries,  he  is  perfectly 

t  Bunte  Bdtttr,  Skizzen  und  Studien  fiir  Freunde 
dor  Musik  und  der  Bildenden  Kunst.  Von  A.  W. 
AMBHOS.  Nt-ue  Folge.  Leipzig:  Verlag  von  F.  E. 


ready  to  do  it.  Of  persistent  argument  we 
find  little  in  his  writings  ;  he  seems  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  reader  is  of  his  opinion, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  take  up  the  di- 
dactic vein.  His  book  is  full  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions rather  than  of  fixed  doctrines.  He 
takes  a  view  of  his  subject  from  so  many 
different  positions  that  we  are  not  seldom  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  special  conclusion  he 
has  at  last  arrived  at.  Perhaps  he  very 
often  comes  to  no  distinct  and  final  conclu- 
sion himself.  In  working  up  his  subject, 
all  the  exact  information  he  gives  us  is 
merely  incidental ;  the  variety  of  ideas  he 
suggests  is  immense,  but  when  the  ideas 
are  once  suggested,  he  leaves  them  to  take 
their  own  course  unassisted,  and  immedi- 
ately hurries  on  to  some  other  as  yet  un- 
tried point  of  •view.  After  reading  the 
Bunte  Blatter  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  particular  school  of  music  he  pins 
his  faith  to.  His  object  in  writing  seems  to 
be  rather  to  learn  than  to  instruct ;  the 
public  are  let  into  his  intellectual  laboratory, 
and  are  there  allowed  to  pick  up  what  bits 
of  knowledge  they  can. 

Many  chapters  in  the  book  are  well 
worth  translating  into  English,  especially 
the  one  entitled,  Die  musikalische  Wasser- 
pest,  in  which  he  treats  of  Offenbach  et 

C.  Leuckart  (Constantin  Sander).  1874.  (To  b« 
had  at  8choenhof  and  Moeller's,  40  Winter  Street 
Boston.) 
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hoc  genus  omne,  and  which  is,  perhaps, 
everything  considered,  the  best  in  the  book. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  justly  appreciative 
criticisms  of  Ope'ra  Bouffe  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  Taking  Hamlet's  "  He 's  for  a  jig,  or 
a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps,"  for  his 
motto,  the  author  begins  quite  an  elaborate 
notice  of  humorous  opera  in  general  from 
the  time  of  Monteverde  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  were  difficult  to  find  more  in- 
structive matter,  compressed  into  so  small 
a  space,  than  he  gives  us  in  the  first  twenty 
and  odd  pages,  in  which  he  passes  in  review 
the  principal  composers  of  comic  opera  in 
Europe  from  Alessandro  Scarlatti  down  to 
Auber.  Among  other  excellent  things,  we 
must  particularly  praise  his  masterly  notice 
of  Cherubini's  Les  deux  Journe'es.  When 
he  has  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  Auber,  Adam, 
He'rold,  and  the  French  composers  of  that 
stamp,  he  goes  on  :  — 

"  While  the  sun  of  old  Auber  was  setting, 
and  he  nevertheless  continued  composing, 
there  sprang  up  in  Paris  a  German,  i.  e.,  a 
composer  accidentally  born  in  Germany,  of 
the  same  race  as  Meyerbeer,  an  inverted 
Antonio  Montecatino  of  Goethe,  around 
whose  cradle  the  Graces  assembled,  but  on 
the  other  hand  all  the  other  gods  stayed 
away  —  a  composer  who  perhaps  did  not  in 
the  beginning  suspect  that  he  was  appointed 
to  become  a  musical  world-power  :  Jacques 
Offenbach.  When  his  Orphee  aux  Enfers 
came  across  the  Rhine,  we  could  all  laugh 
heartily,  and  without  any  scruples,  at  his 
topsy-turvied  Olympus.  Who  has  not  been 
amused  when  Orpheus,  who  in  reality 
thanks  all  the  gods  that  he  is  rid  of  his 
Eurydice,  is  forced  by  an  allegorically  em- 
bodied Public  Opinion  to  fetch  her  up  again 
out  of  the  lower  world  ?  (Offenbach  hardly 
dreamed  that  in  Monteverde's  Orfeo  the 
hero  is  in  like  manner  escorted  down  to 
Orcus  by  Hope  —  La  Speme!)  The  Ma- 
riage  aux  Lanternes  showed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Offenbach  was  trying  to  walk  in 
Auber's  footsteps,  a  path  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  leave  soon  enough.  The  abysmal 
corruption  of  the  second  empire  was  not  to 
be  served  by  wit  and  humor  alone ;  it  de- 
manded a  moral  game-flavor  —  the  stronger 
the  better!  Offenbach's  comic  muse  (or 
whatever  the  capricious  being  who  inspires 
him  may  be  called)  began  to  show  more  and 
more  plainly  her  faun's  smile,  and  at  last  in 
La  belle  Hdene  struck  the  key-note,  which 
has  since  then  been  the  prevailing  one  in 
Offenbach  and  the  servum  pecus  imitatorum 
who  have  composed  after  him." 


Ambros  goes  on  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly the  Offenbach  operas  that  were  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  in  1872,  Fantasia,  La  Boule 
de  Neige,  and  Le  Corsair  Noir.  He  says, 
quoting  from  the  Augsburger  allgemeine  Z,ti- 
tung :  "The  Egyptian  plague  of  the  cent- 
ury has  been  Sardou's  and  Offenbach's 
muse;  the  sensuous  destruction  of  taste 
through  a  vulgarity  of  the  stage  that  is  fast 
becoming  classic."  He  speaks  at  some 
length  of  Offenbach's  power  of  caricature, 
ending  with,  — 

"  The  French  are  masters  in  this  sort  of 
comic  production  (think,  for  instance,  of 
Grandville's  drawings  and  the  well-known 
busts  of  Dantan,  among  a  host  of  others  !), 
and  Offenbach  has  caught  their  idea  and 
applied  it  to  music.  This  decided,  and  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  despicable  talent  which 
Offenbach  was  endowed  with,  and  has  cul- 
tivated in  the  fittest  place  in  the  world, 
namely,  in  Paris,  has  led  him,  even  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  to  enter  upon  a  path 
in  which  this  talent  of  his  can  exercise  itself 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  Rossini's 
Doctor  Bartolo  is  really  a  second  Cato  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  mad  fig- 
ures that  go  rollicking  about  in  Barbe-bleue, 
La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  or  La 
Princesse  de  Trebizonde.  We  may  shake 
our  heads  ever  so  suspiciously  in  the  midst 
of  this  madcap  world  of  grimaces,  in  this 
antic  carnival  of  the  mind,  but  we  cannot 
help  feeling  cheerfully  stimulated,  and  the 
accusation  we  are  about  to  make  is  stifled 
in  the  unquenchable  laughter  into  which  we 
break  out  in  spite  of  ourselves.  These 
musical  farces  have,  after  all,  their  own  sig- 
nificance as  works  of  art,  in  the  history  of 
music  ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  classic  music  of  permanent  value. 
Offenbach  is  an  original,  and  if  not  exactly 
praiseworthy,  or  in  any  way  a  model  worthy 
of  general  imitation,  he  is  yet  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  his  kind.  But  Heaven  pre- 
serve us  from  his  imitators,  who  are  already 
beginning  to  spring  up  here  and  there." 

How  much  real  artistic  harm  is  or  can  be 
done  by  these  bouffes  farces  is  a  question 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  up  one's  mind  on. 
We  cannot  think  but  that  Ambros  overrates 
the  evil  in  this  respect.  We  think  that  a 
much  more  pregnant  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  art-lover  is  hinted  at  in  the  author's 
next  chapter,  on  Ambroise  Thomas'  Ham- 
let. He  says  :  "  Hamlet  as  an  opera  !  — 
as  a  modern  French  opera  in  the  grand 
style  !  ...  If  matters  continue  in  the  path 
they  are  now  traveling  at  racing  speed, 
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we  shall  soon  have  the  entire  German  and 
English  classical  tragic  literature  worked 
up  into  opera  libretti.  We  have  already  a 
Don  Carles  by  Verdi,  a  Luisa  A  filler  bv 
Verdi,  a  Giot-anna  d'Arco  by  Verdi,  Mas- 
nadieri  by  Mercadante,  Guillaume  Tell  by 
Rossini,  Faust  bv  Gounod,  Rom&o  et  Juli- 
ette by  Gounod,  Otello  by  Rossini,  Macbeth 
by  Chclard  and  the  same  by  Verdi  —  and 
now  also  Hamlet  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
The  worst  of  the  business  is,  that  the  origi- 
nals of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  are 
pretty  well  knocked  on  the  head  for  the 
general  public  by  the  respective  opera  scores. 
Are  they  supposed  to  have  such  a  prepon- 
derance of  merit  or  of  real  effective  power  ? 
Oh  no ;  but  a  tragedy  is  most  serious  en- 
joyment; it  demands  the  participation  of 
the  spectator,  mental  absorption,  and  even 
somewhat  of  intellectual  work  :  in  the  form 
of  an  opera,  on  the  other  hand,  this  intellect- 
ual work  has  become  once  for  all  pure, 
sensual  enjoyment;  the  spectator's  ear  is 
tickled  with  melodies,  is  set  a-quiver  by 
masses  of  sound,  his  eye  is  dazzled  by  bal- 
lets, processions,  and  splendid  decorations 
—  and  instead  of  having  to  rivet  his  at- 
tention upon  whether  a  tine  histrionic  tal- 
ent conceives  aright  the  dramatic  character 
of  an  Othello,  a  Hamlet,  a  Desdemona,  or 
an  Ophelia,  and  carries  out  this  conception 
with  corresponding  power,  he  is  only  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  favorite  songster  or 
(songstress ;  and  a  successful  roulade,  a 
brilliant  trill,  accompanied  with  the  tradi- 
tional opera  gesticulation,  richly  compen- 
sates him  for  the  want  of  good  declamation 
and  true  acting." 

We  must  insist  that  true  art  is  in  far 
greater  danger  of  suffering  from  the  wide- 
spread popularity  of  these  operatized  classic- 
tragedies,  which  come  before  the  world  with 
all  the  pomp  and  assurance  of  serious  works, 
and  which  can  for  the  most  part  only  be 
listened  to  as  fashionable  after-dinner  keep- 
awakes,  than  from  the  most  outrageous  paro- 
dies of  the  Opera  Bouffe.  The  moral  injury 
which  these  French  bouffes  may  inflict  upon 
a  community  is  a  very  different  thing.  The 
recent  visit  to  Boston  of  Mademoiselle 
AimeVs  company  has  called  out  almost  a 
torrent  of  virtuous  indignation  from  the 
daily  press.  Yet,  of  all  the  forms  of  tainted 
literature  and  art,  OpeVa  Bouffe  is  the  least 
injurious.  Compared  with  a  large  class  of 
French  fiction,  not  of  the  universally  ta- 

i  A  Relic.  Fantasia  impromptu.  By  MOZABT.  Ed- 
ited by  ADOLPHE  MAAS.  Baltimore  :  George  Willig 
&  Co. 


booed  sort  like  that  infamous,  turbid  cloaca 
of  not  transcendental  sensuality  that  shut 
the  doors  of  the  Academic  on  Theophile 
Gautier,  but  of  the  reco^ni/.-d  and  more 
mentionable  sort,  of  which  Balzac's  other- 
wise insignificant  Les  Secrttt  de  In  /Vin- 
'  'id'njnan  is  a  fair  example  —  com- 
pared with  these  even  H 
and  Offenbach's  Genevieve  de  Brabant 
innocent  sugar-plums,  fit  for  tin-  nourish- 
ment of  babes  and  sucklings.  OpeVuHoutVc 
at  most  offends  the  sense  of  decency.  It  U 
in  itself  a  lively  parody,  if  a  coarse  one, 
upon  those  very  vices  it  is  intended  to  pam- 
per. Frivolous  at  Ix-st  it  is  and  must  be. 
It  sets  IK- fore  us  a  number  of  im|M>s.sible,  but 
nevertheless  excruciatingly  life-like  carica- 
tures, whose  primary  essence  is  vice,  and 
makes  them  amusing  simply  through  their 
enormous  viciousness.  But  it  only  makes 
them  amusing.  That  the  taste  is  not 
offended  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  done 
bespeaks  a  certain  degree  of  preexisting  de- 
pravity in  the  spectator.  But  what  mortal 
was  ever  excited  to  sympathy  with  their 
vicious  caracoling  ?  Many  of  the  more  se- 
rious dramas  with  which  the  French  stage 
is  infested,  and  which  come  thence,  as  from 
the  world's  dramatic  reservoir,  upon  all 
other  stages,  seem  to  be  written  with  the 
sole  intent  to  make  vice  attractive  and  to 
excite  our  sympathy.  "  Vice  cured  of  its 
deformity  "  ought  to  be  their  motto.  In 
them  we  see  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  per- 
secuted vice  in  passionate  death-grips  with 
log-headed,  utterly  uninteresting  virtue,  and 
when  in  the  fifth  act  virtue  has  her  tradi- 
tional triumph  and  beams  upon  the  audi- 
ence in  stupid  felicity,  while  poor  vice  is 
writhing  under  her  heel,  it  must  be  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  a  large  part  of  the 
audience  chivalrously  to  lift  poor  vice  on 
their  gallant  shoulders  and  rush  headlong 
down  to  perdition  as  a  mark  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  her  sufferings.  Little  space  re- 
mains for  us  to  notice  the  many  other  excel- 
lent things  in  Ambros'  book.  A  chapter 
on  J.  R.  Zumsti'fg.  the  ballad  com) 
extremely  interesting,  and  ought  to  help  in 
making  Xunisuvg  more  generally  known 
than  he  is.  The  chapter  on  "  Musical  He- 
storing  and  Retouching"  >*  R  vigorous  di>- 
cussion  of  a  much-vexed  question. 

—  A  curious  little  hit  of  piano  forte  mu>ic 
entitled  A  Relic,1  and  purporting  to  have 
been  composed  by  Mozart,  is  published  by 

Wolfram'*  Invocation.  Romance  from  Richard  V?ag- 
ner'd  opera  Tannhaus«r,  arranged  for  the  piano-fort* 
by  FRANZ  LISZT.  Baltimore :  George  Willig  &  Co. 
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George  Willig  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  The 
story  runs  that  Mozart  improvised  the 
piece  while  stopping  at  a  lady's  house  in  the 
country,  and  that  his  hostess,  being  of  a 
tenacious  memory,  remembered  the  music, 
although  it  was  never  written  down.  The 
little  air  was  handed  down  as  assort  of  heir- 
loom from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
family,  until  an  Englishwoman  of  equally 
tenacious  memory  learned  it  by  heart  and 
afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  present  editor. 
There  is  just  enough  of  Mozart  in  the  inno- 
cent little  undulating  theme  to  give  those 
who  feel  themselves  disposed  an  excuse  for 
believing  that  it  has  not  lost  quite  all  its 
identity  by  friction  against  two  or  three 
generations  of  amateurs.  The  same  pub- 
lishers send  us  a  reprint  of  Liszt's  tran- 
scription of  the  Evening  Star  Song  from 
Tannhauser.  The  transcription  is  masterly, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  any  editions  of  piano- 
forte music  with  the  old  "  English  "  finger- 
ing, which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  wholly 
abandoned. 


H.  Lichner's  Devotion  is  a  simple, 
smoothly  enough  written  bit  of  harmony, 
rather  above  the  general  average  of  such 
things,  and  far  superior  to  an  Album  Leaf  by 
Zeckwer,  which,  though  more  pretentiously 
written  and,  indeed,  quite  sonorously  put 
upon  the  instrument,  is  sadly  wanting  in 
coherence.  A  Nocturne  in  A  flat  by  the 
same  composer  is  well  written  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  is  open  to  no  graver  charge  than 
that  of  sentimental  vapidity. 

Stars  the  Night  Adorning,  a  serenade 
written  by  J.  B.  Wekerlin  to  the  words  be- 
ginning,— , 

"  A  quoi  bon  entendre 

Les  oiseaux  des  bois  ? 
L'oiseau  le  plus  tendre 
Chante  dans  ta  voix," 

from  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias,  is  one  of  the 
very  smoothest  and  most  singable  things  of 
its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
It  would  only  take  some  competent  singer, 
high  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public,  to 
make  this  song  quite  as  popular  as  Pala- 
dilhe's  Mandolinata. 


EDUCATION. 


IT  would  be  a  boon  to  society  if  facts  and 
statistics  could  be  presented  on  the  subject 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  instead 
of  the  mass  of  theoretical  assumptions  now 
showered  upon  the  reading  public  in  regard 
to  this  question.  There  are,  however,  no 
data  sufficiently  comprehensive  from  which 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  local  ex- 
aminations in  England  appear  at  first  sight 
a  probable  source  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  capabilities  of  women  for  pursuing, 
profitably,  courses  of  scientific  study.  We 
learn  from  these  examinations  that  women 
appear  to  be  less  competent  in  the  sciences 
than  in  the  languages.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider that  good  teaching  in  elementary  sci- 
ence is  as  rare  in  England  as  in  our  own 
country,  we  are  forced  to  doubt  any  con- 
clusions that  may  be  drawn  at  present  from 
these  examinations.  The  summer  courses 
of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  in  1873 
were  attended  by  women,  sixteen  in  all, 
of  which  number  thirteen  took  the  course 

Devotion.  By  H.  LICHNEB.  Philadelphia :  Louis 
Meyer. 

Album  Leaf  and  Nocturne  for  piano-forte.  By 
UICUARD  ZEOKWKK.  Philadelphia:  Louis  Meyer. 


in  botany,  three  that  in  chemistry,  and  none 
that  of  physics.  We  learn  from  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Woman's  Education 
Association  of  Boston,  1873-1874,  that  their 
aid  was  asked  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  to  for- 
ward a  plan  for  the  advanced  instruction 
in  chemistry  of  a  class  of  young  women. 
"  The  money  was  subscribed  by  members 
of  the  association,  and  the  class  was  formed 
in  February,  1873,  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Crafts,  of  the  School  of  Technol- 
ogy. It  consisted  of  sixteen  young  women, 
who,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  were 
rather  over  than  under  twenty-two  years  of 
age. 

"  Fully  half  of  them  were  actually  engaged 
in  teaching  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  never- 
theless, two  afternoons  a  week  were  regu- 
larly given  to  the  study  of  qualitative  anal- 
ysis for  about  five  months." 

The  instructors  reported  very  gratifying 
results  at  the  final  examinations. 

Here  our  facts  desert  us,  and  only  theories 

Stars  the.  Night  Adorning.  Serenade  from  Victor 
Hugo's  Ruy  Bias.  English  words  by  MRS. 
N.  MACFARREN.  Music  by  J.  B.  WEKERUK.  Balti- 
more :  George  Willig  &  Co. 
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for  and  against  a  higher  education  in  sci- 
ence remain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  higher  education  of 
women  will  not  sleep,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  will  doubtless  result  in  a  certain 
•cti>nn.  The  views  of  those  who  have  had 
a  scientific  training,  the  estimation  of  its 
eflirts  from  their  standpoint,  and  of  the 
means  best  qualified  to  improve  the  ele- 
mentary  education  in  science,  have  more  or 
le-s  value  in  the  absence  of  statistics. 

There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  an  in- 
creasing enthusiasm  for  science  in  America. 
Leading  publishers  have  large  orders  for 
science  primers,  science  series,  and  popular 
expositions  of  scientific  truths.  The  scien- 
tific branches  of  learning  in  our  colleges 
are  daily  receiving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion. The  principal  instrument  makers 
abroad  receive  large  orders  from  Ameri- 
cans. Browning,  the  optician  in  London, 
told  the  writer  that  his  American  orders 
exceeded  those  from  any  other  nation.  The 
brilliant  achievements  of  science  have  much 
to  do  with  this  enthusiasm.  The  instanta- 
neous communication  opened  between  the 
Old  and  New  World  by  cables  beneath  the 
ocean  ;  the  improvements  in  mechanical  sci- 
ence ;  tunnels  driven  speedily  beneath  miles 
of  mountains;  railroads  laid  across  conti- 
nents ;  new  engines  that,  fed  with  iron,  pro- 
duce, automatically,  refined  products  ;  mul- 
tiform electro-magnetic  engines  that  change 
motion  into  light  and  bid  fair  to  light  steam- 
ships on  their  dark  and  perilous  way  across 
the  ocean  ;  the  discoveries  in  regard  to  the 
phenomena  daily  taking  place  on  the  sun's 
surface  ;  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  forces  :  all  appeal 
to  the  utilitarian  imagination  of  a  new 
people.  That  much  of  this  popular  enthu- 
siasm is  the  result  of  a  prevailing  fashion 
is  undoubtedly  true.  This  fashion  in  due 
time  will  recognise  the  well-established  claims 
of  the  old  curriculum  of  study;  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  purely  linguistic  training  will 
see  much  to  admire  in  the  new  education. 

It  is  very  natural  that  women  should  de- 
sire to  know  more  of  the  sciences  which 
are  attracting  such  universal  attention  by 
the  brilliancy  of  their  applications.  At  the 
lectures  delivered  by  Tyndall  in  our  great 
cities  during  the  winter  of  1872,  ladies 
young  and  old  could  be  seen  with  note- 
books in  their  hands,  industriously  jotting 
down  facts  in  regard  to  the  polarization 
of  light.  The  more  learned  of  the  male 
sex  could  not  but  smile,  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  brilliant  lecturer,  after  the 


flash  of  splendid  experiments  had  disap- 
peared, was  often  enveloj>ed  in  muthemat 
ical  gloom  even  t<>  them.  There  was  strong 
evidence  of  a  desire  for  knowledge,  how- 
ever, which  could  not  be  smiled  ih.wn. 
This  desire  is  further  exemplified  by  the 
full  attendance  of  women  at 
of  laboratory  instruction  wherever  they  are 
opened.  In  a  family  of  boys  and  girls 
there  is  generally  one  sister  who  looks  with 
envy  on  the  course  open  to  her  brothers  at 
college.  She  listens  with  eagerness  to  their 
stories  ;  she  is  infected  by  their  enUm-ia-m, 
and  sets  resolutely  and  blindly  at  work  to 
pursue  a  plan  of  study  comprehend  \.; 
enough  for  a  life-time.  A  fixed  number  of 
pages  must  be  read  every  day  in  Ty  tier's 
Universal  History,  Buckle's  History  of  Civ- 
ilization, Tyndall's  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Mo- 
tion, Uoscoe's  Klements  of  Chemistry.  And 
a  paper  mark  is  moved  forward,  conscien- 
tiously, by  the  same  amount  each  day,  with 
a  feeling  of  exultation.  Such  desires  grow 
by  repression,  and  nothing  short  of  a  wide 
extension  of  scientific  studies  will  enable 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  to  add  its 
facts  to  corroborate  or  refute  the  opponents 
of  a  severe  scientific  training  for  women. 

Every  thinking  American,  as  he  grows 
older,  is  conscious  in  a  dim  way  that  his 
education  at  home  was  defective ;  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  it  may  be,  with  an  in- 
telligent German,  who  tells  him  of  the  early 
training  given  him  by  parents  in  scientific 
and  artistic  studies.  He  looks  back  and 
recalls  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  own  edu- 
cation. The  bustling  life  of  American  men 
will  not  allow  them  to  direct,  except  in 
rare  cases,  the  home  education  of  their 
children.  If  a  son  manifests  a  taste  for 
catching  butterflies,  it  is  true,  the  father 
will  generally  be  indulgent  and  allow  him 
to  follow  his  bent ;  if  the  child  is  fond  of 
engines  or  of  electrical  machines,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  sacrifice  valuable  time  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  solid  foundation.  The  mother 
who  does  not  know  the  value  of  scientific 
training,  or  the  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  Scientific  studies,  can- 
not influence  the  son,  who  frequently  finds 
that  his  early  desire  to  become  a  naturalist, 
an  artist,  or  a  chemist,  has  led  him  to  a 
wrong  choice  of  a  profession,  in  which  he 
cannot  compete  with  men  who  have  been 
properly  trained,  and  cannot  recede  from 
because  he  is  too  old  to  bey  in  a  new  c.mr.-e 
of  studv  for  another  profession.  There  in 
no  doubt  that  intelligent  home  instruction 
and  home  direction,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
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mind  of  a  child,  is  of  more  value  than  all 
that  is  learned  in  the  lower  grade  of  public 
schools.  The  mother,  then,  can  exercise  a 
great  influence  if  she  knows  the  value  of 
economical  and  scientific  processes  of  edu- 
cation. 

To  the  question,  "What  were  the  vari- 
ous mistakes  of  my  life  due  to  ?  "  most  men 
and  women  will  answer,  if  they  have  con- 
sidered the  subject,  "  To  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment ;  to  a  want  of  concentration  of  effort  ; 
to  an  ignorance  of  the  economy  of  nature 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
force."  Most  men,  as  well  as  women,  are 
perplexed  by  the  question,  "  How  much 
weight  shall  I  give  to  this  or  that  consider- 
ation, or  in  mathematical  language,  what 
will  be  the  probable  error  of  my  results  ?  " 

Having  lately  had  charge  of  a  physical 
laboratory,  the  writer  has  been  struck  by 
the  effect  of  scientific  methods  of  work  upon 
certain  types  of  students.  A  young  man 
with  an  undue  excess  of  imagination,  and 
with  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books, 
enters  the  laboratory  and  takes  his  place  at 
the  laboratory  table  with  apparatus  before 
him.  He  has  read  about  the  subject  of 
physics  all  his  school  life,  it  may  be ;  and 
he  is  now  told  to  perform  an  experiment. 
Face  to  face  with  the  thing  itself,  he  stands 
aghast.  He  realizes  in  a  dim  way  that  life 
and  the  actual  duties  of  a  profession  will 
confront  him  as  this  battery  or  that  spec- 
troscope now  does.  He  finds  that  all  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject  before  him  is  of 
no  practical  value,  simply  because  it  is  not 
definite.  In  that  moment  he  learns,  or  is 
firmly  impressed  with,  the  value  of  definite 
ideas  ;  and  a  feeling  arises  that  perhaps  his 
knowledge  of  other  things,  out  of  the  domain 
of  physics,  may  fail  him  when  he  comes  to 
the  point  of  applying  it. 

He  can  readily  be  pardoned,  however,  for 
a  want  of  technical  knowledge  —  how  this 
screw  or  that  slide  may  affect  his  instru- 
ment. He  goes  more  confidently  to  work, 
and  at  last  brings  forth  a  result  which  he 
characterizes  as  "  about  right."  He  is  very 
much  dejected  when  he  is  informed  that  no 
margin  is  allowable,  and  that  results  which 
are  not  exact  are  useless.  He  goes  away 
much  dispirited  by  his  day's  experience  ;  his 
observations  are  useless  because  they  have 
been  taken  at  random,  without  method ;  and 
he  relapses  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  studies 
which  allow  his  imagination  free  play,  and 
in  which  he  is  not  bound  by  rigid,  inex- 
orable limits.  His  next  essay  may  be  more 
successful ;  but  it  will  require  weeks  and 


months  of  patient  labor  to  overcome  slov- 
enly habit*  of  thought.  Let  us  stand  at 
his  table  after  experience  has  had  its  more 
or  less  perfect  work.  He  is  told  to  perform 
a  certain  experiment  which  will  test  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  law.  His  questions  are 
to  the  point ;  he  sees  what  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  object,  and  his  manner  of 
handling  his  instruments  shows  that,  having 
grasped  the  salient  points  of  the  idea,  he 
has  the  power  of  working  it  out.  He  has 
got  an  insight  into  a  new  manner  of  using 
his  mind,  substantially  different  from  that 
which  he  has  used  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages. 

Waiving  the  question  of  physical  disabil- 
ities, which  have  been  perhaps  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  as  a  bar  to  improvement,  the 
education  of  women  is  more  defective  in  the 
cultivation  of  definite  ideas,  and  in  the 
training  of  the  judgment,  than  that  of  men. 
They  have  studied  chemistry  and  physics  at 
school,  and  perhaps  remember  one  or  two 
experiments  with  Leyden  jars  and  with 
philosophers'  wool,  and  do  not  know 
whether  the  furnace  at  home  is  a  Fahren- 
heit or  a  Centigrade.  Their  romantic  sen- 
sibilities have  been  cultivated  by  a  purely 
literary  training  to  almost  a  morbid  pitch. 
Yet  in  the  administration  of  the  household, 
questions  involving  a  certain  amount  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  a  scientific  habit  of 
judgment  are  of  constant  occurrence  — 
questions  of  ventilation,  of  humidity  and 
temperature,  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
light  and  of  color ;  and  of  economic  proc- 
esses. The  ever-increasing  attention  paid 
by  women  to  drawing  and  painting  suggests 
strongly  the  need  of  scientific  judgment. 
At  the  very  outset  they  often  receive  in- 
struction which  is  radically  unscientific. 
Hours  are  spent  in  fine  work,  in  stippling, 
without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  proper  method 
of  work.  Instruction  in  art  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  radically  different  from  that  in 
other  subjects.  A  certain  reliance  is  placed 
upon  indefinite  and  mystical  feelings.  Yet 
the  same  methods  which  are  of  value  in  sci- 
entific investigation  are  here  also  especial- 
ly applicable.  In  no  pursuit  can  there  be 
found  a  more  blind  obedience  to  wrong 
methods  than  in  the  study  of  drawing. 
Judgment  seems  to  be  thrown  aside.  Con- 
trast the  darkness  of  mind  prevailing  in  the 
mind  of  a  feminine  art  student  at  the  end 
even  of  a  long  course  of  instruction,  in  re- 
gard to  the  economy  of  processes,  with  the 
clearness  of  aim  of  a  student  in  science. 
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"  At  one  time  we  have  to  study  the  errors 
of  our  instruments,  with  a  view  to  their 
diminution,  or,  where  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved, to  compass  their  detrimental  influ- 
ence ;  while  at  other  times  we  have  to  watch 
for  the  moment  when  an  organism  presents 
itself  under  circumstances  most  favorable 
for  n^raroh.  Again,  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation  we  learn  for  the  first  time  of 
possible  errors  which  vitiate  the  result,  or 
perhaps  merelv  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  may 
be  vitiated,  and  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  begin  the  work  anew,  till  every  shadow  of 
doubt  is  removed.  And  it  is  only  when  the 
observer  takes  such  a  grip  of  the  subject, 
so  fixes  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  interests 
upon  it,  that  he  cannot  separate  himself 
from  it  for  weeks,  for  months,  even  for 
years,  cannot  force  himself  away  from  it,  in 
short,  till  he  has  mastered  every  detail,  and 
feels  assured  of  all  those  results  which  must 
come  in  time,  that  a  perfect  and  valuable 
piece  of  work  is  done."  l 

It  will  perhaps  be  readily  granted  that  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  and  physiol- 
ogy is  irreatly  to  be  desired  in  young  ladies  ; 
nor  do  they  need  to  be  incited  to  a  study  of 
the  first  two  sciences.  A  natural  love  for 
flowers  is  implanted  in  their  nature.  A 
visit  to  the  sea-shore  easily  excites  in  their 
minds  curiosity  in  regard  to  star-fishes,  sea- 
anemones,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
floor.  In  most  cases  the  love  for  the  thing 
itself  is  greater  than  the  desire  to  know  its 
species.  The  curious  appearance  of  the  sea- 
urchin  excites  more  interest  than  the  ho- 
mology  between  it  and  the  star-fish.  The 
love  of  nature  for  its  own  sake  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  ;  the  ability  to  refer  a  plant  at 
sight  to  its  order  and  genus  does  not  in- 
crease, necessarily,  our  love  for  flowers ;  but 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
lationship between  plants  must  increase  our 
interest  in  them.  The  fact  that  most 
women,  if  they  study  botany  or  zoology, 
rarelv  advance  to  the  point  of  observing 
homologies,  and  of  using  their  powers  of 
analysis  and  judgment,  speaks  volumes  in 
favor  of  a  more  intelligent  scientific  training. 
The  fruit  of  their  education  in  these  sciences 
has  been  mainly  a  stock  of  names.  That 
the  powers  of  observation  have  been  quick- 
ened even  by  collecting  specimens  is  not  to 
be  denied.  A  woman  in  whom  this  taste  is 
implanted  will  the  more  readily  direct  the  at- 
tention of  her  children  to  natural  objects, 
and  thus  give  them  the  means  of  passing 

i  Helmholtz,  Opening  address  at  the  Naturfor- 
scher  Vrrsimmlung  in  Innspruck  in  1869. 


many  a  fascinating  and  profitable  hour  in 
the  fields  and  at  the  sea-shore.  Education 
of  the  judgment  does  not  result  from  the 
study  of  natural  history  as  it  is  now  pursued 
in  young  ladies'  schools.  It  may  be  be- 
cause the  teachers  themselves  have  not  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  things  con- 
cerning which  they  teach. 

The  science  of  chemistry  in  its  earlier 
steps  is  also  attractive  to  many  women. 
Their  powers  of  observation  are  quickened, 
and  certain  instincts  and  fondness  for  deli- 
cate processes  are  gratified  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  their  study  of  this  science. 
In  the  short  time  (luring  which  the  majority 
of  women  receive  their  preliminary  educa- 
tion, the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
chemistry  can  be  said  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  observation  more  than  literary  studies. 
If  a  severe  training  of  the  reflective  powers 
of  the  mind  is  to  be  sought  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  time,  —  and  it  is  not  yet  proved 
that  this  concentrated  rigid  training  would 
be  desirable,  —  the  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory and  chemistry,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
and  can  be  pursued  by  young  ladies,  do  not 
afford  it.  The  subject  of  physics,  embrac- 
ing light,  heat,  electricity,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  force,  certainly  calls  into  play  the 
maximum  amount  of  reflection  in  the  mini- 
mum of  time.  This  is  shown  by  the  greater 
need  of  mathematical  knowledge  at  the  out- 
set. Theoretically  it  would  appear  that  the 
study  of  physics,  except  in  a  descriptive  way, 
in  which  respect  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  chemistry  in  the  power  of  training  the 
reflective  faculties,  would  be  undesirable, 
if  "  Delectando  pariterr/ite  monendo  "  is  the 
spirit,  alone,  of  our  scientific  education  of 
women.  Does  our  scientific  education  as  it 
is  now  opened,  and  as  it  is  now  pursued  by 
women,  do  more  than  cultivate  the  powers 
of  observation,  —  powers  with  which  women 
are  liberally  endowed  by  nature  ?  The  es- 
tablishment of  local  examinations  for  wom- 
en by  Harvard  University  makes  it  obliga- 
tory, to  a  certain  extent,  upon  those  establish- 
ing the  tests,  to  decide  upon  a  proper  course 
of  study  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The 
teachers  of  the  high  and  normal  schools  as- 
sert that  their  courses  of  instruction  cannot 
bear  any  increase  in  the  direction  of  a  par- 
ticular study.  The  time  allotted  is  already 
too  short  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  it.  Natural  philosophy 
has  an  equal  chance  with  chemistry,  and 
both  receive  a  fair  amount  of  attention.  In 
many  of  the  high  schools  there  are  recita- 
tions in  these  subjects  every  day.  In  some 
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schools  there  are  even  practical  exercises  in 
small  chemical  laboratories.  How  can  more 
be  required  ?  One  is  tempted  to  criticise,  at 
first,  the  text-books  in  science  and  the  man- 
ner of  using  them.  Most  treatises  on  phys- 
ics are  filled  with  description  of  pieces  of 
apparatus  which  the  student  never  sees  or 
has  the  opportunity  of  using.  The  recita- 
tions are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  cram- 
ming with  uncorrelated  facts.  The  result 
of  the  use  of  such  text-books,  illustrated  by 
such  teaching,  is  to  create  a  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  Their  time  might  have 
been  better  employed  upon  history,  political 
economy,  or  sociology  ;  for  in  these  subjects 
the  mind  is  certainly  led  to  reflect  and  to 
notice  a  logical  order  of  events.  Must  we 
then  wait  for  a  new  text-book  ?  The  truth 
is,  no  text-book  in  physics  can  ever  be  written 
which  shall  cover  the  ground.  Competent 
instructors  are  needed.  The  aim  of  scien- 
tific teaching  in  schools  should  be  to  simpli- 
fy, to  interest,  and  to  present  in  a  logical 
order,  not  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts,  but 
a  few  from  which  broad  deductions  result. 
The  student  should  be  led  to  rediscover, 
by  well-directed  habits  of  thought,  facts  al- 
ready known  to  exist  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Experimental  lectures  should  be 
given  ;  and,  above  all,  opportunities  should 
be  presented  to  earnest  students,  of  hand- 
ling the  instruments  and  repeating  the  ex- 
periments themselves.  The  elective  system 
should  be  introduced  even  in  high  schools, 
so  far  as  to  offer  an  advanced  course  to  those 
young  ladies  who  are  fitted  to  receive  higher 
instruction  in  science.  Even  in  such  higher 
instruction,  technical  instruction  and  the 
mere  accumulation  of  facts  should  be  avoid- 
ed. In  chemistry  Eliot  and  Storer's  manual 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In  physics  the 
most  available  books  are  Faraday's  Lectures 
to  Children,  Balfour  Stewart's  Elementary 
Physics,  Tyndall's  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Mo- 
tion, Helmholtz'  Popular  Lectures,  Picker- 
ing's Physical  Manipulations. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  use  of  instru- 
ments, it  will  be  urged  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble in  large  schools,  where  the  numbers  of 
pupils  form  an  insuperable  bar.  We  can 
only  answer  that  one  experiment  thoroughly 


performed  by  a  student  would  teach  him 
more  than  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  class 
room  ;  and  the  apparatus  needed  may  be  of 
the  simplest  character.  In  view  of  this 
great  good,  thus  obtainable,  the  time  cer- 
tainly could  be  set  apart  some  time  during 
the  week  for  a  practical  exercise  by  each 
capable  young  lady.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  teachers  who  have  a  living 
interest  in  the  science  which  they  teach  are 
needed.  It  is  probable  that  the  examina- 
tions offered  by  Harvard  University  will  be 
attended  by  two  classes  of  women  :  one 
class  comprising  those  who  intend  to  be- 
come teachers  or  are  teachers ;  and  the 
other  including  those  young  ladies  who 
have  a  strong  desire  for  a  university  educa- 
tion. For  these  applicants,  in  our  opinion, 
there  should  be  experimental  lectures,  — 
lectures  on  methods  of  study  in  science  and 
laboratory  practice.  The  ways  and  means 
for  affording  instruction  to  women  in  labo- 
ratories are  not  yet  apparent ;  yet  the  ob- 
stacles are  not  insuperable.  Scientific  edu- 
cation for  women  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  brought  about  most  speedily  by  the  high- 
er education,  in  true  scientific  methods,  of 
those  women  who  have  a  strong  desire  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  of  their 
own  sex. 

Sanguine  spirits  can  hope  to  see  women 
occupied  in  original  investigations,  when  a 
proper  scientific  training  shall  have  been 
added  to  their  alleged  superior  quickness 
of  mind.  Long-continued  observations  are 
much  needed  at  the  present  time  on  many 
phenomena,  such  as  periodical  changes  of 
temperatui-e,  of  humidity,  observations  on 
atmospheric  electricity,  on  the  growth  and 
behavior  of  plants.  Many  of  the  observa- 
tions can  be  conducted  as  easily  by  wonu  n 
as  by  men.  Men  occupied  with  original 
work  in  science  are  comparatively  rare  in 
our  community.  There  are  very  few  who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  an  idea, 
and  live  as  workers  do  in  Germany  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  seclusion,  occupied  in 
investigations.  Cannot  the  vacuity  of  many 
feminine  lives  be  filled  by  the  prosecution 
of  some  scientific  work,  to  the  advantage 
of  science  and  society  1 
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